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THE  PAPACY  AND  THE  TEMPORAL  POWER. 

BY    EMILIO  CASTELAR. 

The  Positivists  in  art  and  in  philos-  sever  themselves  from  the  ideal  as  from 
ophy,  the  Utilitarians  in  politics,  when  the  faith,  and  since  they  themselves  feel 
they  claim  that  the  religious  factor  has  neither  in  intellect  nor  heart  any  attrac- 
bceu  eliminated  from  life  as  they  dream  tion  toward  melting  moods  and  moods 
of  it  in  their  doctrinaire  bigotry  and  of  mystery,  they  believe  that  others  are 
prognosticate  it  in  their  party  prophe*  carved  out  of  the  same  wood  or  made 
cies,  find  themselves  at  best  overwhelm-  of  the  same  clay  ;  and  witb  drums  heat- 
ed witb  surprise  at  an  event  like  the  in-  ing  they  play  endless  funeral  marches  at 
terfereoce  of  the  Pontiff  in  the  dispute  the  fancied  burial  of  all  abstractions 
about  the  Caroline  Islands,  an  event  and  of  all  gods.  Listen  to  them  and 
which  seems  a  return  to  the  Middle  you  would  take  metaphysical  religion 
Ages ;  or,  again,  at  an  event  like   the  for  dead. 

compact  between  the  Roman  See  and  There  are    ages  in   which   religious 

the  German  Empire,  which  is  just  what  faith  rises  superior  to  all  other  manifes- 

it  would  be  if  we  lived  in  the  times  of  tations  of  the  spirit — for  instance,  the 

.  the  pious  Carlovingians  or  the  faithful  eleventh  century  ;  ages  in  which  art  ex- 

Othos.     Unfailing  tendencies  of  our  in-  eels — for  instance,   the   sixteenth  cen- 

tellectual  nature,  as  strong  as  the  un-  tury  ;  ages  in  which  philosophy,  as  the 

failing  tendencies  of  our  sesthetic  and  seventeenth    century ;    ages  in   which 

sentimental    nature,     decided    by    the  criticism  and  the  revolutionary  idea,  as 

psychical  constitution  as  powerfully  as  the  eighteenth  century ;  ages  in  which 

by  the  physical,  incite  many  minds  to  economy,    industry,    commerce,  labor, 
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as  this  century  of  ours  ;  but  the  tnani-  ligions  in  which   the  moral  dominates 

testations  of  the  human  spirit  alt  of  them  over  the  metaphysical,  as  the  religion  of 

endure,    as  though  contemporary   with  Confucius,  which  is  SO  essentially  fitted 

its  appearance  on  the  earth,  and  ideas  to  the  mechanical  nature  of  the  Chinese, 

— those  mothers  of  things — remain  as  it  being  radically  opposed  to  all  theology 

were  consubstantial  with  our  being,  and  —there  are  also  religions  in  which  the 

decisive  of  the  impulse  which   moves  aesthetic  sentiment  dominates  over  all 

our  life.  other  sentiments,  as  happens  with  that 

Because  religions  are  transformed  like  paganism  not  as  yet  dethroned  from 
everything  else  in  the  perpetual  mcta-  heavenly  Mediterranean  strands,  nor 
morphosis  of  the  universe,  the  common  extinct  in  charming  Greek  souls, 
people  say  that  religions  are  dead.  I  The  positive  denial  of  the  existence 
have  heard  in  Fiance  a  most  eloquent  of  religious  dogmas  seems  to  me  as 
speaker  apologize  for  having  uttered  the  worthless  as  the  positive  denial  of  their 
word  "altar,'  because  it  savored  of  wor-  evolutions  and  metamorphosis.  Very 
ship  ;  and  I  have  seen  a  physiologist  turn  diverse  religious  stales  have  made  most 
pale  when  he  let  slip,  in  the  careless  ease  valuable  contributions  to  the  progress 
of  familiar  conversation,  "  God  help  us."  of  humanity.  The  world  would  have 
Meanwhile  mothers  cover  with  flowers  lost  much  if  Abraham  in  the  deserts  of 
the  coffins  where  they  watch  the  corpses  Canaan,  and  Moses  on  the  heights  of 
of  their  little  ones,  who  have  been  disap-  Hoteb,  had  not  cultivated  that  mono- 
pointed  of  life  below  that  they  may  theistic  faith  whose  quintessence  the 
change  into  soaring  angels  above,  one  had  obtained  in  Chaldea,  the  other 
Meanwhile  tombs,  filled  inwardly  with  in  Egypt,  and  changed  it,  as  the  bees 
corruption  and  worms,  are  covered  out-  change  bitter  resin  into  delicious  honey, 
wardly  with  the  mystic  vegetation  of  into  the  lofty  metaphysical  religion,  on 
sacred  and  immortal  hopes,  which  fix  which  we  still  live. 
their  roots  in  the  depths  of  death  while  When  Virgil  in  the  ancient  world  and 
(hey  fill  eternity  with  their  embowering  Raphael  in  this  our  modern  world, 
branches  ;  and  we  all  with  one  accord  taught  by  those  intuitions  in  which  the 
listen  to  the  sound  of  the  vanished  lyre,  souls  of  artists  perceive  the  impression 
or  watch  the  prayers  that  are  enwrap-  of  the  divine,  wished  to  oppose  the  re- 
ped  in  the  clouds  of  incense,  with  in-  ligious  reforms  of  their  respective 
ward  contentment  of  spirit,  because  periods,  reforms  foretold  by  countless 
they  foretell  to  us,  in  those  vague  pre-  omens,  the  reform  of  Christ  and  the  re- 
sentiments  and  undefined  beliefs,  in  form  of  Luther,  and  to  oppose  them, 
which  divinity  and  humanity  are  con-  the  one  by  the  religion  of  justice,  the 
fused  together,  as  in  the  intuitions  of  other  by  the  religion  of  art,  there  was 
sibyls  and  prophets,  that  our  existence  hidden  behind  their  respective  idealistic 
shall  never  sink  into  non-existence,  and  visions  the  defence  of  their  families  and 
that  all  this  universe,  material  as  well  their  homes,  a  much  more  real  explana- 
as  spiritual,  to  whose  breast  we  poor  tion  than  all  the  explanations  given  by 
mortals  find  ourselves  so  closely  bound,  lawgivers  and  politicians.  We  smile  at 
shall  not  disappear  like  the  nightmare  the  psalmody  murmured  by  some  old 
of  a  weary  sleep  in  the  void  of  utter  devotee  at  her  prayers  before  some  mir- 
nothingness.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  aculous  picture  ;  at  the  ex  veto  put  up 
the  dogma  and  the  fundamental  truth  by  sailors  on  the  sacred  walls  of  a  her- 
•of  morality  must  in  the  religion  of  the  milage  raised  on  the  last  rocky  hills  that 
future  be  supreme  over  the  dogmas  and  are  dimly  seen  as  he  leaves  his  country  ; 
the  fundamental  truths  of  theology,  at  the  prayers  and  popular  festivals 
thus  satisfying  the  real  requirements  of  dedicated  to  an  ancient  image,  under 
our  century.  whose  mantle  tender  souls  collect  like 

Theogontes,  like  all  that  is  human,  children  to  the  security  of  their  mothers' 

have  an  essential  being  which  flows  from  skirts  ;  and  presently  all  these  supersti- 

the  inner  substance  of  the  spirit,  and  tions  we  have  censured,  combining  their 

have  peculiarities  in  accordance  with  the  forces,  promote  a  complete  divorce  be- 

special  condition  of  each  religion  and  of  tween  orthodox  Belgium  and  Protestant 

each  century.     And  so,  as  there  are  re-  Holland  ;  a  civil  war  between  the  Can- 
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tons  of  the  Pope  and  the  cantons  of  with  his  natural  cosmopolitanism,  with 
Zwinglius  and  Calvin  ;  a  revolt  of  the  his  worship  of  all  gods,  with  his  adap- 
Catholic  Celt,  wno  has  changed  his  dol-  Lability  to  all  beliefs,  with  his  born  apli- 
mens  into  altars,  to  shake  off  the  joke  tude  for  constant  progress,  could  not 
imposed  on  his  conscience  and  his  conn-  endure  that  absolute  king,  encircled 
try  by  Anglicans  like  Henry  or  Eliza-  with  crowns  and  tiaras,  armed  with  the 
beth,  and  by  Calvinists  like  Cromwell  sabre,  the  sceptre,  and  the  crozier,  in 
or  Orange  ;  a  crusade,  like  that  under-  whom  was  realized  the  ideal  most  op- 
taken  by  the  Panslavists  at  the  other  posed  to  the  spirit  of  our  age,  the  ideal 
side  of  the  Danube,  in  pursuit  of  their  of  an  absolute  power,  stretching,  like 
beloved  church,  Constantine'a  St.  that  of  the  ancient  Asiatic  potentates, 
Sophia,  which  rivals  in  sanctity  the  over  both  bodies  and  souls.  In  all 
sacred  Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem  ;  a  dream  Christendom  we,  the  true  Liberals,  con- 
like the  Pan  islamic  dream,  at  the  visions  tended  for  that  separation  between  the 
of  which,  rising  amid  the  vapors  of  spiritual  and  the  temporal,  but  in  no 
coffee  above  the  cushions  of  the  serag-  place  with  such  vehemence  as  in  Rome, 
lio,  with  the  sanction  of  every  Softa  of  The  people,  confounded  by  a  kind  of  in- 
the  Mosques,  men  reel  and  tremble  justice,  which  takes  root  without  in- 
from  the  central  tablelands  of  Asia  to  quiry,  and  propagates  itself  without  op- 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  Euphra-  position — the  people,  confounded  with 
tes,  overwhelmed  by  an  ambition  for  the  nettles  and  hemlocks  of  their  mighty 
the  conquest  of  the  world.  ruins,  through  their  almost  plant-like 
The  increase  of  the  influence  of  the  resignation,  felt  irresistible  aspirations 
Papacy  after  the  destruction  of  the  tern-  toward  the  liberty,  whose  germs  have 
poral  power,  in  no  way  surprises  or  as-  left  their  praetors  in  the  civil  organiza- 
tounds  me,  for  I  had  foreseen  and  fore-  tion  of  all  educated  nations, 
told  it  in  protracted  disputes  with  the  Thus  the  army  collected  by  its  last 
reactionary  party  in  my  country  long  Pontiff-King,  composed  of  representa- 
before  and  after  the  great  events,  by  tives  of  the  Catholic  peoples,  was  not 
which  Italy  and  Europe  put  an  end  to  maintained  so  much  to  repel  the  ad- 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Popes  vance  of  the  Italians  as  to  prevent  the 
over  the  Eternal  City.  I  believed  that  revolt  of  Rome.  Pius  IX.  saw  himself 
the  separation  of  the  two  powers,  as  dethroned  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects, 
compelled  by  the  gospel  of  Christ,  in  like  the  Archdukes  of  Tuscany  and 
the  person  of  the  representative  of  Modena,  or  the  Bourbons  of  Parma  and 
Christ,  was  essential  to  the  culture  and  Naples,  swept  away  by  the  revolutionary 
progress  of  humanity.  In  my  opinion  indignation.  The  proof  that  this  is  true 
a  theocracy  like  the  Roman  theocracy,  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  foreign  interfer- 
an  absolute  king  like  the  King  of  Rome,  cnce  restored,  and  afterward  another 
could  no  longer  be  maintained  in  the  foreign  interference  supported  him. 
midst  of  educated  Europe,  and  still  less  And  there  on  his  throne  he  was  like  the 
in  that  most  sacred  place,  the  birth-  dethroned  in  their  banishment,  belong- 
place  of  tribunes  and  jurists.  The  mod-  ing  to  the  phantasms  of  the  past  which 
em  spirit  would  perish  if  it  did  not  waste  their  life  in  a  constant  protest 
snatch  his  historic  diadem  from  the  tern-  against  the  present,  and  in  an  incurable 
pies  of  the  Roman  Pope,  as  before  it  blindness  with  regard  to  the  future, 
knew  how  to  snatch  the  crown  from  the  When  Pius  IX.  died,  a  conciliatory 
temples  of  the  old  absolutist  power.  Pope  was  needed.  This  conciliatory 
Only  the  Mongols  who  came  from  the  Pope  might  have  one  of  two  characters 
central  tablelands  of  Asia,  and  settled  — either  a  lofty  and  theological  charac- 
down  like  a  monstrous  inundation  on  ter,  which  would  have  placed  him  above 
the  splendid  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  all  the  powers  of  his  time  and  made  him 
endure  the  combination  of  Caliph  and  a  kind  of  St  Francis  or  Savonarola  ;  or 
Sultan  in  a  sort  of  imperial  prophet,  to  a  character  astute  and  diplomatic,  which 
whom  they  believe  in  their  hearts  the  might  lead  him  to  make  terms  with  the 
earth  belongs  by  a  decree  of  Allah.  Powers  of  the  modern  world.  Besides, 
The  Roman,  the  civilized  man  far  excel-  every  Pope  must  come  from  the  College 
tenet,   with  his    marvellous    flexibility,  of  Cardinals,  and  in  the  sacred  body 
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known  and  in  power  at  the  lime  there  either  a  Pope  resolved  to  spiritualize 

was  no  one  capable  of  realizing  the  un-  Catholicism,  and  after  such  a  lofty  and 

dertaking  of    supplying    Christian  but  transcendent  transformation  to  unite  it 

democratic  mysticism  to  contemporary  with  the  democracies,  a  new  phase,  per- 

Europe.  haps,  of  the  Universal  Pontificate,  or  a 

Bonaparte,  who,  absorbed  in  mysti-  Pope  who  would  seek  alliances  with  the 

cism,   resembled  somewhat  an  austere  great  Powers,  almost  all  at  variance  with 

penitent  of  other  days,  lacked  that  fac-  their  Roman  subjects,  as  Germany  with 

ttlty  of   self -communication  natural    to  its  Centre,  Russia  with  its  Poland,  Eng- 

the  souls  of  those  born  to  be  truly  prop-  land  with  its  Ireland,  and  France  with 

agandists  and  apostles.  its  religious  orders  and  its  Ultramontane 

De  Pietro,  very  virtuous,  very  much  party.     Seeing  the  complete  impossibil- 

loved,   on  intimate  terms   with  every-  ity  of  the  other  two  aims,  the  aim  of  the 

body,  conciliatory   by  disposition,  be-  reactionary  party,   represented  by  one 

longed  of  his  own  accord  to  a  class  who  maintained  the  policy  of  Pius  IX., 

known  in  every-day  phrase  as  men  of  and  the  aim  of  the  progressive  party, 

the  world,  and  by  no  intellectual  juggling  represented  by  a  Pope  resolved  on  dar- 

could  be  fitted  to  engage  in  a  reform  ing  innovations  and  deep-seated  reforms, 

so  great  and  so  transcendental  as  that  it  remained  to  choose  a  Pope  able  to 

aimed  and  directed  either  to  spiritualize  establish  an  understanding  with  and  fit- 

or    democratize    Catholicism.     It  was  ted  to  conciliate  the  Powers  and  Gov- 

impossible  to  meet  there,  among  the  old  emments  of  the  day. 

ritualistic  senators,  so  like  in  their  petri-  A  very  superior  representative  of  this 

faction  to  the  ancient  senators  of  Ven-  tendency   was   Cardinal   Franchi,   who 

ice,  an  evangelical  Pope  with  strength  was  generally  credited  with  ideas  and 

to  bring  back  Catholicism  to  the  days  of  intentions   of  reconciling  the  Catholic 

primitive  Christianity,  and  with  courage  Church  with  the  States  of  the  modern 

to  sign  the  treaty,  demanded  by  so  many  world.    I  ought  for  my  part  to  say  that, 

voices,  between  the  democracy  and  the  even  during   the   reaction   under   Pius 

Church.     There  were  not  wanting,  be-  IX.,  when  my  Government  was  in  office 

sides  Popes  of  another  kind,  statesmen  in  1873, 1  found  the  cardinal  very  active 

rather  than  mystics.     Such  Popes  must  in  the  useful  work  of  establishing  an  un- 

needs  propose  to   themselves,    not   so  derstanding  between  the  Holy  See  and 

much  a  reconciliation  between  the  de-  the  Democratic  Republic  in  Spain.     He 

mocracy  and  the  Church  as  a  reconcili-  made  the  way  easy  in  everything  before 

ation  between  the  Church  and  the  polit-  we  attempted  the  reconciliation,  which 

ical  powers  that  are  supreme   to-day.  was  already  unavoidable  in  order  to  end 

Pius  IX.  had  died  when  in  conflict  with  the  unhappy  state  of  civil  war  in  which 

the   democracy  from    below    and    the  we  were  ;  and  in  all  the  friction  natural 

States   from  above.      He    levelled  the  to  extensive  and  delicate  negotiations  we 

same  impeachment  at  the  Swiss  Federal  found  him  always  resolved  to  maintain 

Councils  and  the  Muscovite  Czars,  and  concord,  with  a  word  of  peace  ever  on 

he  lifted  his  voice  as  high  against  the  his  lips  and  a  feeling  of  friendship  in 

French  Republic  as  against  the  German  his  heart ;  and  that  which  he  had  done 

Empire.     Those  spints  buried  in  the  with  regard  to  us  Republicans  of  Spain, 

past,  who  reproduce  conditions  identical  he  did  with  more  purpose  with  regard 

with  those  which  conquered  pagans  as  to  the  Republicans  of  France.     We  will 

illustrious  as  Symmachus  and  Hypatia  not  speak  of  other  and  analogous  meas- 

found  in  the  presence  of  conquering  ures  of  conciliation  which  he  planned, 

Christianity,  proposed  for  Pope  the  car-  not  merely  with  Governments  of  Caih- 

dinal,   named  as  the  representative  of  olic  peoples,  although  democratic,  but 

his  personality  and  his  idea  by  Pius  IX.  with  Governments  whether  Protestant 

But   the  policy  of  the  Irreconcilables  or  schismatic,  such  as  the  Government 

which  Pius  IX.  supported  had  already  of  Germany,  the  Government  of  Eng- 

borne  all  its  fruits,  and  was  in  a  state  land,  the  Government  of  Russia.     Italy 

of  complete    exhaustion  ;    in   fact,   as  excepted,  Franchi  was  resolved  to  make 

worn  out  as  the  illustrious  life  of  its  terms  with    all    the    Governments    of 

lofty  supporter.     What  was  needed  was  Europe.     But  this  resolu'ion  of  his  did 
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him  much  harm  in  societies  to  which  forced  to  retrace  the  paths  trodden  by 
delays  and  fine  distinctions  were  as  previous  Pontiffs,  to  alter  politics  and 
necessary  as  they  are  to  the  Sacred  Col-  dogma  without  attracting  'much  atten- 
lege.  In  voting  for  Pecci,  the  reigning  tion,  and  without  giving  large  subse- 
Pope,  the  cardinals  voted  for  a  policy  quent  reforms  the  appearance  of  con- 
identical  at  bottom  with  the  policy  of  demning  Pius  IX.  ;  a  matter  of  grave 
Franchi,  but  more  supple,  more  circum-  importance  for  a  perpetual  elective  dy- 
spect,  more  reserved,  more  friendly  to  nasty  of  great  pastors  deified  by  the 
what  was  demanded  by  the  circum-  dogma  of  their  infallibility, 
stances  of  the  election,  more  friendly  to  Leo  XIII.  has  sometimes  taken  the 
delays  and  distinctions.  A  finished  most  difficult  way,  at  other  times  the 
theologian,  a  dexterous  debater,  a  maker  shortest  cut  to  attain  the  original  object 
of  Latin  verse,  which  you  would  say  of  his  Pontificate,  for  the  purpose  of 
was  shaped,  as  the  facets  of  a  diamond  not  raising  against  himself  the  anger  of 
by  a  diamond,  by  ancient  Latin  verse  ;  those  who  encourage  spiritual  wars,  nor 
cold,  like  the  abstractions  of  Aquinas  ;  dashing  himself  to  pieces  against  barri- 
a  man  of  corners  and  angles,  like  the  dia-  ers  erected  by  dogmatism  and  impa- 
lectical  dilemma;  with  a  living  syllo-  tience.  When  one  remembers  hie  useless 
gism  for  his  soul ;  his  body  shrivelled  though  proud  assault  upon  the  inoffen- 
and  bony  ;  very  clever  and  by  no  means  si  ve  Freemasons,  or  his  manner  of  deal- 
nervous  ;  quite  free  from  mysticism  ing  with  the  liberal  laws  of  Belgium,  or 
which  is  incompatible  with  his  semi-  his  abrogation  of  the  censures  fulmi- 
Aristotelian,  and  so  far  semi-materialist  nated  by  his  predecessors  against  the 
philosophy — the  designate  for  the  tiara  Jesuits,  one  esteems  him,  like  Billio 
appeared  to  be  one  of  those  machines  himself,  a  true  follower  of  Pius  IX., 
invented  by  a  great  doctor  of  the  Mid-  one  to  whom  he  might  have  desired  to 
die  Ages  to  reason  mechanically ;  obe-  leave  in  kingly  fashion  his  splendid 
dient  to  the  great  combinations  of  cal-  tiara.  But  presently  documents  of  a 
ciilation  but  not  to  the  movements  of  higher  order,  like  the  sacred  writing 
the  heart  and  the  severity  of  dogma,  till  published  under  the  title  ImmortaU  Dei, 
then  essential  parts  of  the  Pontifical  which  shows  how  Catholicism  is  open- 
policy.  The  Iireconcilables  of  all  ing  to  all  the  ideas  of  progress  and  is 
shades  one  and  all  called  him  sly  and  coming  to  terms  with  all  forms  of  go«- 
disingenuous.  One  compared  him  with  ernment,  reveal  how  far  we  are  from 
Machiavelli,  another  with  Clement  those  canons  aimed  at  the  head  of  our 
XIV.,  and  in  the  height  of  adverse  feel-  civilization  which  mercilessly  cast  out 
ing  even  with  Alexander  VI.  I  have  all  Liberals  from  the  divine  bosom  of 
read  in  the  books  of  zealous  Ultramon-  the  Church,  and  excommunicated  the 
tanes  that  his  head  has  the  shape  of  the  spirit  of  modern  progress, 
head  of  Robespierre,  and  his  lips  of  the  But  it  is  in  his  double  dealing  with 
lips  of  Voltaire.  They  leave  in  peace  Italy  and  Germany  that  profound  or  it- 
neither  the  court  which  surrounds  him,  reducible  contradictions  between  the 
nor  the  cardinals  placed  like  planets  in  ideas  of  the  Pope  come  out  most  plain- 
the  solar  system  of  his  soul.  Proud  of  ly.  It  is  the  simple  truth  that  both 
his  learning,  careful  of  style  and  Ian-  these  Powers  have  combined  and  organ- 
guage  rather  than  deep  of  thought  in  ized  themselves  against  the  Catholic 
his  discourses  ;  uncertain  and  perplexed  Church,  and  this  truth  ought  to  be  man- 
between  two  lines  of  politics  ;  with  little  fully  declared,  without  mincing  matters 
belief  in  his  philosophy  ;  a  statesman  or  making  distinctions.  The  Branden- 
rather  than  an  apostle;  a  diplomatist  burgs.  Emperors  of  Protestant  Germany, 
rather  than  a  saint ;  proud  to  the  weak,  and  the  Savoyard  Kings  of  Ghibelline 
and  humble  to  the  strong — thus  his  en-  Italy  deserve  the  anathemas  of  a  Guelf 
emies,  the  loftiest  disciples  of  the  purest  and  Catholic  Pontificate.  But  there  is 
Catholicism,  describe  Leo  XIII.  If  any  a  difference  between  the  Brandenburgs 
one  doubt  this  let  him  read  the  cdebm-  and  the  House  of  Savoy,  which  can  be 
ed  work  of  Houx.  But  all  these  mani-  thoroughly  appreciated  by  a  Pope  who 
fold  accusations  are  generated  in  the  in-  is  so  dogmatic  a  theologian  as  Leo 
numerable  difficulties  of  a  Pontificate,  XIII. 
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The  House  of  Savoj  attack  only  the  of  the  Vatican — a  supreme  effort  for 

temporal  power  of  the  Roman  theocracy,  the  restoration  and  re -establishment  of 

while  the  Brandenburgs  attack  the  spir-  its  political  power.     There  is  a  great 

itual    and    divine    power.      Ghibelline  difference   between   the   conditions  on 

Italy  has  been  built  up  upon  the  denial  which  Napoleon  III.  defended  the  Pon- 

of  the  temporal  power  ;  but  Protestant  tificate  and   the  conditions  on  which  it 

Germany  has  been  built  up  upon   the  is  now  defended  by  the  Emperor  Wil- 

denial  of  the  spiritual  power.  Ham.      Napoleon,     by    the    irresistible 

In  the  Reformation,  as  in  the  peace  fatality  of  the  blow  he  aimed  at  the  Re- 
of  Westphalia  and  the  expulsion  of  the  public,  represented  the  reactionary 
Austrians,  the  most  important  events  of  party,  notwithstanding  his  revolution- 
modem  history  which  have  determined  ary  origin  and  equally  revolutionary 
the  ministry  and  providential  end  of  tendencies ;  while  William,  in  spite  of 
Prussia  in  the  European  world,  the  his  hereditary  origin,  his  creed  of  divine 
Brandenburgs  appear  as  a  sort  of  spirit-  right  always  on  his  lips,  and  his  iron 
ual  Arminians,  raised  up  against  Cath-  sceptre  in  his  hand,  by  executing  the 
olic  Rome,  in  fulfilment  of  secular  will  of  German  democrats  with  respect 
duties,  and  with  a  hostile  and  opposing  to  German  unity,  by  the  emancipation 
Church.  Their  action  in  modern  his-  of  Hungary,  by  the  restoration  of  Venice 
tory  remains  far  more  contradictory  to  Italy  in  the  war  with  Austria,  and 
toward  the  Church  and  the  Pope  than  the  restoration  of  Rome  to  Italy  in  the 
the  humble  attitude  of  the  House  of  war  with  France,  represents  the  revolu- 
Savoy.  Yet  Leo  XIII.  is  accommodat-  tion.  Besides,  Napoleon  III.  in  defend- 
ing to  Germany,  which  disputes  his  ing  the  Pope  King  greatly  pleased  the 
tiara,  and  will  hold  no  parley  with  Italy,  greater  part  of  the  French  people,  Cath- 
which  disputes  his  crown.  He  forgets  olics,  and  very  proud  of  their  ecclesias- 
what  has  been  done  to  snatch  souls  from  tical  primogeniture,  while  William  of 
his  spiritual  jurisdiction,  but  cannot  Brandenburg  by  the  restoration  of  the 
forgive  the  doings  of  those  who  after  all  Pope  to  temporal  power  would  wound 
have  only  been  actuated  by  earthly  con-  the  strongest  feelings  of  the  German 
siderations.  people,  who  are  essentially  Lutheran. 

At  this  very  moment  they  have  just  Historical  facts  in  unfolding  form  a 

abrogated  those  laws  of  May  on  account  system,  just  as  minutes  in  passing  form 

of  which  Pius  IX.  in  full  Vatican  called  an  age  ;  and  when  the  German  Empire 

the  iron  Chancellor  an  Attila.     In  vain  passed  from  the  Spanish  and  Catholic 

in  the  past  ministers  of  weighty  intellect,  family  of  Austria,  which  for  three  cen- 

such  as  we  all  recognize  in  Gneist,  pro-  turies  had  with  so  much  zeal  combated 

tested    against    similar    concessions   to  Protestantism,  raising  up  generals  such 

Rome,  which  gives  the  lie  to  a  ministry  as  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  Muhlberg  and 

preserved  in  Prussian  tradition,  and  op-  Wallenstein   during  the  Thirty  Years* 

poses  a  difference  begotten  by  the  move-  War — passed  from  a  family  by  tradition 

ment  of  ideas  and   the  course  of  the  and  honor  orthodox,  to  a  family  like 

ages.  the    Brandenburgs,   by    tradition    and 

Bismarck  has  had  to  pay  Leo  XIII.  honor  heterodox,  the  temporal  power  of 

with  usury  lor  his  direct  intervention  in  the   Popes  was  lost,  not  merely  in  the 

the  last  elections,  and  the  conveyance  higher  consciences  of  our  time,  which 

he  has  made  of  the  Old  Centre,  now  d  efi-  one  and  all  will  always  with  one  accord 

nitely  manacled   to   a  Lutheran    Em-  ■  condemn  it,  but  in  spheres  less  accessible 

pire.     During  the  discussion  of  the  re-  to  the  pure  ideal,  in  the  impure  cur 

ligious  problem,  Bismarck  has  used  his  rentsof  events  destined  to  beof  supreme 

best-known   arguments  with  respect  to  importance  in  the  future,  for  which  rea- 

the  war  which  Germany  must  maintain  son  we  call  them  immanent,  or  let  us 

against  European  democracy  in  general,  say,   very  durable,   and  pregnant  with 

but  more  especially  against  republican  far-reaching  consequences.     The  logic 

France.     But  with  all  these  phrases  and  of  events  regulates  matters  in  the  com- 

concessions,  Bismarck  is  unable  to  put  munity  in  such  a  way  that  none  of  the 

forth  in  favor  of  the  Pontificate  what  institutions  accepted  by    the    peoples 

was  most  desired  by  the  Irreconcilables  readily  disappears,  and  none  of  the  ideas 
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divulged  by  the  various  historical  apos-  an  election  to  the  Pontificate.     I  know 

ties  is  extinguished  in  the  skies  of  the  not,  nor  do  there  exist  in  ancient  or 

soul.     What  more  ?     Have  we  not  seen  modern  history,  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  or 

rise   afresh   in    the    newest  philosophy,  in  Africa,  monarchs  less  respected  after  . 

maintained  by  a  German  philosopher  of  death   than    the    pontiff    monarchs  of 

commanding   eloquence    the    nihilistic  Rome.     And   this  is  easily  explained, 

conceptions  of  the  Indian  Buddha,  with  when  one  understands  both  the  consti- 

his  apocalypse  of  universal  suicide  and  tution  of  Rome  in  the  times  of  the  great- 

of     absolute     non-existence?       Surely  est  prosperity  of  that  unhappy  temporal 

there  are  also  in  the  arrangement  be-  power  which  subjected  the  Pontiff  to 

tween  the  head  of  the  German  Empire  the  territory,  and  the  nature  of  an  in- 

and  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Pontificate  terregnum    in    the    Pontificate,    which 

some  remains  of  the  famous  agreement  brought   with   it,   perforce,  lamentable 

between  the  Church  and  Charlemagne  ;  anarchy. 

whose  two  enormous  stones  are  the  As  yet  the  Cardinal  Camarlengo  has 
foundation  of  the  whole  of  the  Middle  not  given  the  three  blows  of  the  rubric 
Ages.  But  on  that  occasion  feudalism  with  his  silver  hammer  on  the  forehead 
was  making  preparations  with  the  ut-  of  the  dead  Pontiff,  and  the  bell  of  the 
most  speed,  on  the  point  of  rousing  it-  Capitol  had  not  poured  out  its  thunder- 
self  to  meet  the  last  irruption,  the  irrup-  ing  din,  the  bell  whose  tongue  gives  the 
tion  of  the  Northmen  ;  and  Europe  signal  to  the  innumerable  campaniles  of 
required  material  unity,  like  her  Holy  the  Eternal  City  to  repeat,  when  the 
Empire,  which  could  live  only  if  conse-  municipal  party  of  Rome,  which  sleeps 
crated  by  religious  faith  and  moral  with  the  ancient  senators  and  ancient 
unity  ;  like  the  Pontificate,  which  could  tribunes,  despatches  its  trained  bands  ; 
live  only  if  supported  upon  an  earthly  the  feudal  gentry  of  Tusculum,  who 
and  material  dominion.  long  for  aristocratic  anarchy,  their  in 

But  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  In  fantry  ;  the  Emperors  of  Germany,  who 
place  of  finding  ourselves  living  during  do  not  renounce  a  spiritual  supremacy, 
that  celebrated  Christmas  of  the  year  their  armies  ;  the  cities  of  Perugia  and 
8oo,  when  the  theocracy  was  in  the  as-  Bologna,  which  struggle  under  the 
cendant  and  feudalism  was  approach-  Pontifical  yoke,  their  citizen  soldiery  ; 
ing,  we  find  ourselves  drawn  to  the  the  ambassadors  of  Castille,  Navarre, 
United  States  of  new  Europe,  which  Aragon,  and  France,  who  desire  the  ap- 
will  end  by  forming  an  Amphictyonic  pointment  of  their  respective  creatures, 
Council  of  republics  and  democracies  as  their  guards  ;  the  papal  cardinals,  who 
illustrious  as  that  of  ancient  Greece,  must  needs  assert  themselves,  their  con- 
Consequently,  spiritual  forces  being  dottier*  ;  the  Sacred  College,  which  must 
highly  developed,  and  every  moral  needs  preserve  itself  from  such  strata- 
power  being  very  strong,  no  religion  gems,  its  sbirri ;  the  Swiss  who  hold  a 
will  for  the  future  require,  either  a  ma-  license,  their  soldiers  ;  the  great  fami- 
terial  and  coercive  power,  like  that  pro-  lies  of  Rome  who  suspect  an  attack,  their 
cured  for  the  Roman  Pontiff  by  his  tern-  armed  servants;  so  that  everywhere 
poral  possessions,  or  even  the  good  un-  with  their  different  garrisons  they  were 
derstanding  and  close  alliance  which  to-  changing  monuments  into  fortresses, 
day  is  maintained  by  each  official  re-  and  with  their  unceasing  conflicts  the 
ligion  with  the  government  of  the  State,  sites  consecrated   by  the  gratitude  of 

The  temporal  power  of  the  Popes,  mankind  into  fields  of  battle,  proceed- 
then,  is  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  ex-  ing  to  such  extremes  that  knife-fights, 
ercise  of  their  spiritual  power.  And  encounters  of  soldiery,  attacks  on  re- 
since  events  offer  undisputable  proofs  of  spectable  houses,  the  violation  of  sacred 
social  maxims,  we  have  the  Conclave  places,  the  plunder  of  wealth,  innumer- 
that  followed  the  death  of  Pius  IX.  and  able  assassinations,  the  slaughter  of  rival 
nominated  Leo  XIII.  as  his  successor,  partisans,  and  the  hurling  of  the  dead 
to  finish  with  the  old  Ultramontane  tra-  bodies  into  the  Tiber,  changed  the 
dition,  and  show  plainly  the  uselessness  Rome  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  blessed 
of  political  power  in  the  most  decisive  by  the  pilgrims  and  inhabited  by  the 
moments  and  the  most  critical  hours  of  martyrs,  into  the  Babylon  and  the  Nin- 
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even  of  Belshazzar  and  Sardanapalus,  fury  whatever  occurred  to  his  wandering 
eternally  execrated  in  all  the  apocalypses  mind.  The  corpse  was  not  ashamed, 
of  history.  And  there  were  at  that  time  the  corpse  did  not  pant,  the  corpse  did 
,  interregnums  lasting,  like  that  which  not  stagger,  coldly  preserving  the  gran- 
followed  the  great  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  deiir  of  death  and  the  secrets  of  the 
on  year ;  like  that  which  followed  John  tomb.  Then  they  tore  off  the  papal 
XXIII.  two  years,  five  months,  and  robes  which  had  been  put  on  simply  in 
eight  days  ;  like  that  which  followed  order  to  permit  of  this  horrible  outrage  ; 
Clement  IV.  two  years,  nine  months,  they  dragged  him  by  violence  down 
and  two  days.  from  the  throne,  where  he  lay  motion- 
If  historic  disquisitions  did  not  always  less  ;  they  cut  off  the  three  fingers  with 
turn  out  a  little  heavy  I  would  cite  :  In-  which  he  had  so  often  blessed  the  peo- 
nocent  X.,  buried  by  the  kindness  of  a  pie  ;  they  gave  him  like  clay  to  the  fero- 
mason  ;  Alexander  III.,  covered  in  his  cious  multitude,  who  spat  forth  all  kinds 
coffin  with  the  filth  brought  by  his  peo-  of  blasphemies  against  him  and  hurled 
pie  ;  Paul  IV.,  conducted  to  his  place  him  into  the  Tiber,  which,  more  just 
of  repose  amid  noisy  mirth  and  songs  ;  than  the  conscience  of  those  priests,  cast 
the  pious  Adiian  IV.,  so  abhorred,  that  up  the  mutilated  dead  like  a  living  re- 
on  the  day  of  his  burial  there  appeared  morse  at  the  foot  of  that  same  palace  of 
on  all  the  street  cornersof  Rome  a  most  the  Lateran.  Violence  breeds  violence, 
notorious  inscription  in  which,  with  and  the  people  enraged  rose  against 
cruel  sarcasm,  Ihey  named  the  physi-  Stephen  IV.,  and  loading  him  with  in- 
cian,  who  attended  him  in  his  last  ill-  suits,  seized  him  and  beat  him  to  death 
ness,  the  liberator  of  his  country.  But,  in  his  own  prison  like  a  wild  beast 
what  more  ?  In  those  times  of  the  tern-  Has  anything  of  this  kind  happened  at 
poral  power  the  corpse  of  a  Holy  Father  the  funeral  of  Pius  IX.  ? 
did  not  inspire  much  respect  in  his  holy  The  temporal  power  is  not  essential 
successor.  Do  you  remember  the  ter-  or  necessary  or  even  useful  to  the  Pon- 
rible  tragedy  of  Pope  Formoso  ?  Stephen  tiff  and  the  Pontificate.  If  the  condi- 
IV.  ascended  the  throne  by  the  aid  of  tions  of  spiritual  power  were  what  the 
the  feudal  soldiery  of  Espoleto  ;  and,  at  Ultramon lanes  imagine,  then  there 
once,  called  a  synod  to  judge  the  dead  would  be  need  of  the  ancient  principali- 
pope,  Pope  Formoso,  who  was  sum-  tics  of  the  Church  like  those  ruled  by 
moned  and  cited  to  appear,  as  if  they  Bishop  Gelmirez  in  Santiago,  by  the 
were  dealing  with  a  living  man.  The  celebrated  Archbishop  Albert  in  May- 
corpse  of  the  Pope  was  snatched  from  ence,  by  the  Bastard  of  Savoy  in  Genoa, 
the  tomb  dressed  in  new  papal  robes,  like  so  many  other  fiefs  of  the  Church, 
and  placed  on  the  throne,  as  if  he  could  terminated  in  part  by  the  monarchical 
hear  the  harangues  of  his  accusers  and  revolution  against  feudalism,  in  part  by 
the  decisions  of  his  judges,  who  outraged  the  democratic  revolution  against  the 
eternity  in  outraging  the  tomb,  and  as-  monaichies,  and  which,  though  in 
sumed  the  jurisdiction  of  God  in  judg-  former  times  considered  necessary  or 
ing  a  dead  man  already  in  the  presence  indispensable  no  longer  exist  in  any 
of  the  Divine  Justice.  An  advocate  of  part  of  the  civilized  world,  and  never 
Pope  Stephen  stood  up  in  front  of  the  were  known  on  the  larger  stage  of  mod- 
embalmed  corpse  to  level  at  him  every  ern  civilization,  in  America,  where  the 
kind  of  accusation,  and  to  revile  and  relations  of  the  Church  with  the  State 
mock  him  with  every  kind  of  indignity,  are  based,  since  the  days  of  the  con- 
A  poor  deacon,  with  his  foot  against  the  quest,  on  the  most  exalted  privilege, 
corpse,  obliged  to  support  it  that  it  and  where  men  incline  to-day  to  a  sep- 
might  not  fall  to  the  ground,  more  dead  aration  between  the  two  powers, 
than  the  dead  man  himself,  perspiring.  What  loss  has  the  faith  sustained  by 
stammering,  trembling,  without  any  the  disappearance  of  so  many  of  the 
notion  of  arranging  words  or  recollect-  Church's  principalities?  Surely,  then, 
ing  ideas,  held  the  brief  for  the  defence,  it  will  suffer  no  loss  by  the  disappear- 
The  mad  Stephen  IV.  stretched  toward  ance  of  the  last  Catholic  principality, 
his  silent  predecessor  his  angry  arms  It  would  give  me  no  trouble  whatever 
and  asked  him  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  to  show  that  the  whole  religious  revolu- 
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tiort,  by  whose  force  the  Church  lost  and  the  same  thing  ;  religion  will  be 
North  Germany,  the  England  and  Scot-  science  felt  in  the  heart  and  science 
land  of  the  Normans  and  Saxons,  Bur-  wilt  be  religion  thought  out  and  proved 
gundian  and  Helvetian  Switzerland,  the  by  the  intellect.  Never  have  the  civil 
Denmark  and  Sweden  of  (he  Scandi-  and  the  religious  powers  been  so  nearly 
c  avians,  baptized  and  entrusted  to  the  approached  to  a  mutual  understanding 
bosom  of  the  Church,  when  the  Popes  as  at  this  supreme  moment.  The  Pope 
-were  not  kings,  was  determined  by  the  cannot  sever  his  connection  with  Rome, 
workings  of  the  temporal  power  and  of  for  Catholicism  is  essentially  Roman, 
the  unhappy  monarchical  influence,  and  Rome  cannot  sever  herself  from  the 
There  was  in  the  fifteenth  century  a  Pope,  for  Rome  is  essentially  Catholic, 
constant  tendency  to  reform,  which  the  Christianity,  like  light,  has  many  col- 
revolution  prevented  from  prevailing  in  ors,  and  it  has  taken  the  most  vivid 
the  Church.  The  Councils  of  the  from  the  cities  which  have  been  its  his- 
Church  resemble  the  Estates  General  of  toric  capitals.  The  primitive  Jewish 
the  political  revolution,  as  the  reformer  Christianity,  which  we  might  call  the 
Savonarola  resembles  the  reformer  Tur-  religion  of  the  Father,  had  its  birth  and 
got,  in  that  both  could  have  avoided,  development  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  aflfec- 
the  one  the  destruction  of  the  pontifical  tion  for  the  synagogue,  and  in  the  influ- 
power,  the  other  the  destruction  of  the  ence  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  and  the 
royal  power,  and  both  would  have  been  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew  ; 
able  to  gain  reform  wholly  opposed  to  the  metaphysical  Greek  Christianity, 
violence,  the  one  and  only  efficacious  which  we  might  call  the  religion  of  the 
conductor  for  the  electricity  of  the  rev-  Word,  of  the  Son,  had  its  birth  and  de- 
olution.  But  in  Rome  they  heard  none  vetopment  in  t)ie  Ionian  Archipelago, 
of  the  cries  of  (he  Spirit,  their  attention  by  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
being  occupied  with  the  necessities  of  John,  and  formed  its  definitions  and 
practical  politics  and  the  mad  ambitions  organization  in  cities  like  Constantinople 
of  the  world.  Alexander  VI.  was  form-  and  Nicea,  cities  of  the  old  Greek  race  ; 
ingthe  dukedom  of  Gandia  for  his  son  syncretic  Christianity,  which  we  might 
Rodrigo,  and  the  estate  of  Las  Marcas  call  the  religion  of  the  Spirit,  had  its 
for  his  son  Caesar ;  Julius  II.,  a  Pope  birth  and  development  by  the  influence 
who  was  always  on  horseback  followed  of  the  works  of  Clement  and  Origen  in 
by  arquebuses  and  cannon,  in  the  midst  that  city  which  was  the  offspring  of 
of  battles  and  breaches,  was  extending  Alexander's  idea  of  combining  the 
the  territories  of  Rome ;  Leo  X.  and  Greek  genius  with  the  Asiatic,  that  is, 
Clement  VII.  were  establishing  the  sons  in  Alexandria  ;  then  the  religion  of  the 
of  the  Medicis  in  the  Slate  of  Florence,  canons,  of  religious  jurisprudence,  of 
and  uniting  the  daughters  of  the  Medicis  political  organization,  naturally  had  its 
with  thekingsof  France  ;  Paul  III.  was  birth  in  ancient  Rome,  which  gave  the 
placing  an  Octavio  Farnese  on  the  title  of  the  architect  who  constructed 
throne  of  Parma,  and  a  Pietro  Farnese  the  bridge  close  to  the  grotto  of  Egeria, 
on  the  throne  of  Placencia  ;  Paul  IV.  the  title  Pontifex,  to  our  Pontifex  Max- 
was  increasing  the  riches  and  influence  imus,  for  Rome  changed  her  Courts  of 
of  his  nephews,  the  Carafas ;  all  were  appeal,  where  the  judges  used  to  sit  of 
giving  their  attention  to  the  materia)  old,  into  Basilicas,  where  the  pilgrims 
and  golden  crown,  supported  by  the  of  Christendom  to-day  bow  the  knee ; 
bones  of  the  forehead,  rather  than  to  she  bound  to  the  brows  of  the  Church 
the  mora)  crown  fixed  by  the  Church  which  is  the  mistress  of  all  the  Churches, 
and  by  Catholicism  on  the  invisible  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  the  temple  of 
temples  of  the  soul.  all  the  gods;  she  built  her  great  relig- 
Tbat  the  Pontificate  may  be  able  to  ious  monuments  with  arches  taken  from 
employ  its  spiritual  power  in  modern  the  baths  and  with  stones  that  had  fallen 
times  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  from  the  arches ;  she  brought  together 
should  withdraw  its  eyes  from  the  ma-  in  the  solemn  Appian  Way  the  ashes  of 
terial  authority  of  ancient  times.  When  the  tribunes  with  the  ashes  of  the  saints, 
this  comes  to  pass  the  Christian  Church  and  the  tombs  of  the  heroes  with  the 
sad  Christian  civilization  will  be  one  catacombs  of  the  martyrs  ;  she  placed 
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amid  the  wreaths  copied  from  classic  the  compliance  of  the  Pope  with  here- 
palaces  the  Virgins  of  Raphael,  and  tics  of  old  date  like  the  Germans  and 
over  the  ancient  altars  the  sculptures  of  the  arrogance  of  the  Pope  with  Cath- 
Sansovitio  ;  she  turned  (he  Caesars  into  olics  of  old  date  like  the  Italians.  If 
popes,  the  prefects  into  bishops,  and  Leo  XIII.  makes  the  mistake  of  prefer- 
the  praetors  into  professors  of  the  canon  ring  political  questions  to  religious,  he 
law  ;  she  found  shelter  for  all  antiquity  will  very  soon  find  himself  in  a  situation 
in  the  new  faith  as  the  Latin  nations  did  like  that  which  such  Pontiffs  as  Clement 
for  Roman  law  in  their  national  law ;  VII.  and  Paul  IV.  experienced,  when 
so,  if  Jerusalem  is  the  city  of  the  Father,  in  the  chances  of  life  the  one  fought 
and  Athens  the  city  of  the  Word,  and  with  Charles  V.  and  the  other  with 
Alexandria  the  city  of  the  Spirit,  Rome,  Philip  II.,  for  things  that  belonged 
by  consecrating  in  her  laws  the  unity  of  rather  to  this  low  world  than  to  the 
mankind,  Rome,  the  same  in  ancient  as  spiritual  heaven.  Clement  VII.  fought 
in  modern  times,  is  the  capital  of  hu-  against  the  Emperor,  placing  himself  at 
manity,  and  of  that  worship  which  is  the  the  head  of  a  hostile  league  in  order  to 
most  ancient  among  all  the  worships  of  carry  out  his  ambitious  designs  on  Flor- 
Christendom — the  Catholic  worship.  ence,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Em- 
It  may  be  believed  as  a  law  of  history  peror  was  anxious  at  one  blow  to  put  an 
that  theocracies  give  education  in  poli-  end  to  the  Reformation  which  was  vic- 
tics  to  civil  states,  and  that  presently  torious  in  Germany,  and  to  the  power 
the  civil  states  loose  themselves  from  the  of  Turkish  piracy  which  was  master  in 
theocracies.  The  same  law  holds  for  the  Mediterranean.  Paul  IV.  rose  up 
Egypt,  for  the  Greek  people,  for  the  against  Philip  II.  because  he  retained 
Roman  people,  for  all  the  peoples.  For  the  realm  of  Naples, to  the  possession  of 
this  reason  the  religions  which  can  live  which  Rome  always  believed  she  had 
only  in  union  with  the  State  die  inevi-  ample  and  just  claims  ;  at  a  time  when 
tably  with  the  State  to  which  they  are  Philip  II.  represented  the  religious  re- 
united, as  the  classical  gods  died  with  action,  and  [representing  that  reaction 
Greece  and  Rome.  Happily  the  Church  would  have  been  of  necessity  of  service 
can  live  divided  from  the  State,  and  the  to  the  Pontiff  and  the  Pontificate.  The 
Pope  can  reign  over  hearts  and  con-  question  of  the  temporal  power  cannot 
sciences  without  need  of  coercive  or  be  prolonged  indefinitely,  although 
temporal  power.  And  the  Pope  at  where  in  the  world  will  be  found  a  pea- 
Rome  will  do  the  work  of  his  ministry,  pie  so  bent  on  suicide  as  to  fetter  them- 
as  here  in  Spain  the  Archbishop  of  To-  selves  to-day  to  a  theocracy,  or  a  theoc- 
ledo,  who  can  in  his  own  way  call  news-  racy  strong  enough  to  maintain  its  yoke 
papers  orthodox  par  excellence  in  his  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  people  ?  This 
mandates  to  the  Carlist  papers,  and  go  so  protracted  and  indefinite  source  of  dis- 
far  as  to  promote  a  crusade,  more  or  cord  does  great  harm  to  the  cause  of 
less  fantastic,  in  support  of  the  temporal  order  in  Italy,  but  it  does  more  harm 
power,  and  in  opposition  to  a  friendly  still  to  the  spiritual  peace  of  the  Pon- 
king,  without  any  one  in  any  way  as-  tiff.  Italy,  which,  quite  contrary  to 
sailing  him,  and  without  our  Govern-  what  occurred  during  the  period  of  the 
menl  stripping  him  of  his  armor  and  captivity  at  Avignon,  has  kept  her  Pope 
using  on  him  the  armament  of  the  royal  at  Rome,  together  with  her  civil  liber- 
laws,  passed  against  the  ministry  and  ties,  goes  on  little  by  little  accustoming 
the  interference  of  the  bishops  by  the  herself  in  political  questions  to  separa- 
immense  power  of  the  absolute  kings.  tion  from  the  purely  religious  power. 
The  Pope  will  live  in  freedom  and  while  that  religious  power  has  no  other 
tranquillity  at  Rome,  respected  and  prospect  but  to  find  itself,  all  its  life  as 
loved  by  all  alike,  provided  that  he  re-  it  were,  secluded  within  itself  in  proud 
nounces  a  power  which  either  ought  not  isolation,  with  its  Pope  shut  up  in  a 
to  exist  or  ought  to  be  of  necessity  ab-  kind  of  island,  where  the  memories  of 
solute.  dogma,  as  the  inspirations  of  art,  will 
To-day  there  IS  much  talk  afresh  of  a  end  by  appearing  ignes  fatui.  It  is  far 
reconciliation  between  Italy  and  Leo  more  necessary  for  the  Pontificate  to 
XIII.,  because  no  one  can  understand  come  to   an  understanding  with   Italy 
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than  for  Italy  to  come  to  an  under-  It  is  impossible  that  one  in  bo  high  a 
standing  with  the  Pontificate.  The  position  should  give  expression  to  a 
question  in  dispute  between  the  two  wish  of  such  high  significance,  without 
powers  has  been  completely  solved  by  his  wish  falling  quickly  from  his  lips, 
the  treatment  of  time.  Already  we  have  where  it  is  still  a  mental  image,  by  de- 
seen,  in  an  experience  of  three  lustrums,  grees  made  real,  step  by  step,  by  the 
how  the  Pope,  without  any  political  words  supplied  to  his  heart  from  the 
power,  considering  himself  a  prisoner,  heights  where  gleams  the  ether  of  the 
is  yet  able  with  full  moral  power  freely  spiritual  world,  in  which  all  institu- 
te) discharge  all  his  religions  duties  and  lions,  and  particularly  political  institu- 
actually  to  stand  as  supreme  arbiter  be-  tions,  revive  and  become  luminous  like 
tween  disputing  nations  just  as  if  we  the  planets  in  the  solar  space.  The 
were  now  in  the  heart  of  the  Middle  word  "Peace"  resounds  in  the  prison 
Ages.  And  not  only  is  this  so,  but  of  the  Vatican  before  those  ritualistic 
Conclaves  are  held  and  celebrated  with  senators,  who  from  their  seats  repulse  it 
a  freedom  unusual  in  former  days  ;  and  as  if  it  were  a  blasphemy,  and  that,  after 
the  transition  from  Pius  IX.  to  Leo  important  concessions  to  powerful  and 
XIII.  was  accomplished  as  the  cardinals  Protestant  Germany,  when  a  pamphlet 
themselves  admit,  in  such  peace  as  was  had  just  appeared  formulating  peace 
never  known  during  the  ancient  interreg-  even  in  its  minor  details,  and  a  sum- 
nums  of  the  Pontificate-  cient  period  of  time  has  passed  to  per- 
I'rom  such  convictions  arise  the  syrap-  mit  a  wide  experience  to  teach  us  that 
toms  which  are  observed  to-day,  and  the  tiara  of  the  Pontiff  can  shine  resplen- 
which  reveal  an  understanding  between  dent  without  the  need  of  an  earthly 
Papal  Rome  and  Liberal  Italy.  The  crown,  and  that  the  work  of  seculariz- 
first  symptom  has  been  a  most  mysteri-  ing  Rome  can  be  mapped  out  under  the 
ous  pamphlet,  which  has  an  air  of  being  very  light  of  the  Pontificate,  with  the 
suggested  and  inspired,  proposing  an  express  assent  of  a  people  as  Catholic 
increase  in  the  endowment  of  the  Pon-  as  the  Roman  people,  and  with  the  con- 
fiscate, with  full  lordship  over  the  sent  of  all  the  Powers,  but  little  minded 
Leonine  city,  and  the  concession  of  a  to  renew  the  three  or  four  Pontifical  res* 
strip  of  land  leading  from  the  Vatican  torationa  which  in  everything  that  be- 
to  Castel  Gandolfo  and  from  Castel  longs  to  the  present  century  have  crum- 
Gandolfo  to  the  sea,  in  order  that  the  bled  to  pieces. 

Pope  may  be  able  to  have  free  commu-  Moreover  a  new  document  shows  that 
nicaiion  with  all  the  Powers,  and  to  ex-  negotiations  for  peace  are  every  day 
ercise  his  sovereign  authority  in  its  more  skilfully  framed,  and  the  final 
plenitude  and  in  peace.  compact  will  certainly  be  subscribed  in 
Though  the  pamphlet  was  officially  very  concise  terms.  This  document  is 
and  solemnly  disowned,  from  the  time  a  pamphlet  of  Father  Tosti's,  which 
that  public  opinion  ascribed  it  to  the  has  lately  made  its  appearance,  and 
highest  source,  this  formal  ascription  of  which  preaches  reconciliation  between 
falsehood  has  only  served  to  give  greater  Italy  and  the  Pope  with  real  eloquence, 
authority  to  the  whole  document  among  Father  Tosti  is  a  monk  of  Monte-Casino, 
the  common  people-  The  second  symp-  that  loftily  situated  monastery  where 
torn,  already  much  more  evident,  ap-  St.  Benedict  preserved  some  remains  of 
pears  in  the  words  of  the  Pontiff  him*  the  ancient  civilization  shattered  by  the 
self ;  the  Pope  delivered  before  the  barbarians,  and  put  in  their  place  the 
College  of  Cardinals  a  solemn  and  first  links  of  the  chain  of  provident 
formal  address  on  international  politics,  modern  labor,  which  has  effected  the 
This  solemn  address  rest  mbles  all  that  transformation  of  Europe.  On  these 
have  preceded  it  in  again,  with  the  cus*  heights,  which  seem  to  rise  near  to  the 
tomary  insistency  and  strength,  claiming  sky  and  far  from  the  world,  the  illustri- 
the  temporal  power  ;  but  it  differs  con-  ous  Benedictine  could  often  meditate  in 
spicnously  from  all  its  predecessors  in  sight  of  the  magnificent  southern  land- 
that  U  gives  utterance  to  a  vow  never  scape,  and  under  the  canopy  of  an  hori- 
uttered  before,  a  most  deliberate  vow  of  zon  that  is  itself  a  revelation,  upon  the 
reconciliation  and  friendship  with  Italy,  nature  of  the  soul  and  of  human  liberty, 
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which  is  indeed  consubstantial  with  or  wonderful  manuscripts  of  so  many  ages 

most  essential  to  the  soul.     And  after  of  history,  awaken  not  only  the  aesthetic 

having  meditated  over  this  aspect  of  and  the  scientific  sense  in  us,  but  also 

our  nature  he  could  very  well  under-  the  moral,  giving  us  ideas  of  the  dignity 

stand  that  arbitrary  human   combina-  and  greatness  of  humanity,  which  leave 

tions,  aided  by  the  manifold  mischances  no    place    for    anything   dastardly    or 

of  nature  and  of  society,  can  never  de*  ignoble. 

stroy  whatever  there  is  divine  within  us.  In  this  situation,  in  communion  with 
which  at  last  will  rise  up  eternal  and  the  greatest  works  of  human  art  and 
stainless,  like  yonder  sunlight,  whose  knowledge,  Tosti  has  delighted  to  steel 
perennial  power  the  fleeting  darkness  of  his  independent  nature,  and  to  fortify 
this  low  earth  cannot  overtake  :  and  the  ancient  habit  of  speaking  without 
seeing  that  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  the  evasion  the  truth  to  those  in  power. 
Pope  and  his  doctors,  St.  Benedict  and  And  thus,  orthodox  priest  as  he  is,  Ben- 
his  monks,  have  been  great  in  measure  edictine  monk,  librarian  to  the  Pontiff) 
as  they  have  helped  in  drawing  forth  the  he  has  not  hesitated  to  preach  to  the 
divine  from  the  depths  of  the  material  Pope  immediate  reconciliation  with 
and  the  human,  until  the  soul  is  made  Italy.  Three  successive  lustrums  have 
an  entity  in  itself,  within  itself,  for  it-  given  to  Italy  such  prescriptive  rights 
self,  really  supreme  according  to  its  na-  of  ownership  over  the  Eternal  City 
ture  and  invested  with  rights  to  mani-  that  all  the  protests  of  the  Ultramon- 
fest  and  display  itself  in  social  as  well  as  tan  ism  of  Europe  and  all  the  excommu- 
in  material  surroundings.  Father  Tosti  nications  of  the  imprisoned  Pope  have 
has  always  preached  an  understanding  not  been  able  to  deprive  herof  it.  Over 
between  all  modem  institutions,  that  are  the  ruins  of  the  temporal  power  there 
Christian,  and  all  that  is  progressive  and  has  spread  a  vegetation  of  interests  so 
republican  in  the  old  Christianity,  close-packed  and  extensive,  which  con- 
Transported  by  this  belief,  with  the  sub-  stitute  the  new  situation,  that  even  the 
lime  language  of  the  biblical  writers  most  partisan  patrician  would  lose  much 
flowing  from  his  prophetic  pen,  he  has  to-day  if  Rome  were  to  let  drop  the 
earnestly  set  himself  to  reconcile  faith  crown  of  the  new  kingdom,  and  return 
with  liberty,  and  has  written  on  the  to  the  sackcloth  and  hair  of  her  olden 
subject  pages  which  are  as  it  were  the  penances,  and  kneel  with  swollen  knees 
psalms  of  contemporary  democracy,  before  her  works  of  art  as  the  devotee 
Many  of  these  psalms  have  in  their  die-  Angelico  before  his  pictures. 
tion  a  resemblance  to  the  lofty  style  of  Liberty  has  entered  into  the  manners 
Lammennais,  though  quite  unlike  in  and  customs  ;  the  abolition  of  mortmain 
tendency,  for  Father  Tosti  unites  with  and  entail,  into  the  vested  interests  ; 
the  purest  religious  orthodoxy  the  purest  the  secular  and  modern  life,  into  bones 
orthodoxy  of  Liberalism.  In  him  is  re-  stiff  with  the  cold  of  the  tombs ;  the 
alized  what  perhaps  is  realized  in  no  resurrection  into  the  dust,  where  slept 
other  of  his  rivals — the  Catholics  who  so  many  generations  like  funeral  statues 
are  democrats  or  the  democrats  who  over  heaps  of  ancient  rubbish, 
are  Catholics — the  purest  worship  of  Where  will  the  old  theocracy  build  its 
traditional  Catholicism  with  the  most  nest,  expelled  as  it  is  by  the  inflowing 
living  faith  in  modern  progress.  This  of  spiritual  light  and  of  modern  life  ? 
condition  of  mind  binds  him  to  a  Father  Tosti  does  not  believe  that  God 
charge  so  important  asthecharge  of  the  has  done  everything  which  has  occurred 
librarian  of  the  Vatican.  The  man  who  in  Rome  during  recent  times;  but  he 
has  once  seen  the  Vatican  library  at  believes  that  God  has  permitted  it-  And 
Rome  will  never  be  able  to  forget  it.  It  as  he  believes  that  God  has  allowed  it, 
is  now  twenty-one  years  since  I  saw  it  he  believes  it  to  be  necessary  also  to  put 
for  the  first  time  ;  and  its  spacious  halls  oneself  in  harmony  with  the  decrees  of 
supplied  with  works  of  art  of  the  first  Providence,  and  listening  to  its  mo- 
order,  its  hook-shelves  filled  with  all  the  nitions,  to  obtain  from  it  the  fullest  in 
treasures  collected  by  the  human  under-  structions,  and  to  transport  these  in- 
standing,  its  arches  and  pilasters  cloth-  structions  into  the  laws  of  conduct  and 
ed  with  the  most  beautiful  frescoes,  its  of  life  for  the  future.     Shutting  them- 
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selves  up  in  an  unapproachable  irrecon-  stantine  to  Theodosius,  who,  on  the  ar- 
cilability,  the  Popes  understand  only  the  rival  of  the  barbarians  lifted  his  arms 
result  ;  to  admit  that  prescription  jua-  and  stopped  the  inundation,  who 
tifies  the  lights  claimed  by  their  ene-  changed  it  by  virtue  of  his  moral  pow- 
mies,  and  that  the  rationalistic  and  sec-  era,  into  fertilizing  waters  of  irrigation  ; 
ular  Irreconcilable*  occupy  all  the  very  the  Pope,  who  had  an  understanding 
broad  space,  left  without  reserve  or  with  the  Exarchs  of  Ravenna,  with  the 
limit  to  their  explosion  and  their  un-  kings  of  Lombardy,  with  the  leaders  of 
folding  of  their  schemes.  A  reconcilia-  the  ferocious  Ostrogoths,  with  the  Frank 
tioo  between  the  Italian  national  spirit  usurpers,  with  the  German  Kaisers,  with 
and  the  Catholic  Pontificate  is  what  the  warriors  and  feudatories  of  the 
Tosti  asks  for.  It  is  perfectly  certain  Church,  with  the  absolutist  kings — why, 
that  a  fresh  denial  that  Toati's  action  is  of  course  be  must  come  to  an  under- 
authorized  will  follow  a  fresh  demand,  standing  soon  or  late  with  modern  de- 
but perfectly  certain,  too,  that  such  de-  mocracy,  and  this  will  be  a  practical  re- 
nials  merely  serve  to  mark  the  fact  that  alization  of  Ihe  evangelical  spirit  in  in- 
thought  is  already  fluttering,  though  it  stitutions  as  well  as  in  manners  and  cus- 
is  not  yet  full  fledged.  toms.    So  has  the  spirit  of  man  decreed, 

Though  to-day  he  writes  heated  En-  and   so  has   God  permitted.      Society 

cyclicals  against  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  nature  have  nothing  more  to   do 

without  any  one  retracting  them,  though  than  to  comply  with  the  command  of 

he  invites  and  receives  thousands  of  pil-  Heaven  and  Ihe  thought  of  man. 
giims  who  are  in  the  habit  of  raising        We  are  in  the  critical  period  of  the 

the  revolutionary  cry,  "  Long  live  the  documents    arising    from    the    Roman 

Pope- King!"   without   any  one  prose-  question.     We  have  seen   in   this  year 

cuting  them,  though   he  wrestles  with  first  the  letter  of  the  Pope  making  per- 

the  secular  powers  in   open  war,   the  suasive  advances  to  Italy  with  offers  of 

tame  nation  and  the  same  State  against  peace.     Next  we  have  seen  the  pamphlet 

which   he  protests   serving    him    as   a  of   Tosti   supporting   a  reconciliation  ; 

shield;  though  he  celebrates  his  Synods  but  one  in  which  the  interests  of  Italy 

without   fear,  and   brings  together   his  shall  be  in  the  ascendant  over  the  old 

Conclaves  with  more  safety  than  ever,  interests  of  the  Pontificate ;   after  the 

in  spite  of  his  perpetual  state  of  hostil-  pamphlet  of  Tosti,  the  circular  of  Ram- 

ity,  will  the  day  of  reconciliation  never  polls,  saying  that  tbe  Holy  See  could 

reach  him  ?  not  settle  differences  by  any  arrange- 

A  reconciliation,  at  all  events,  is  very  nient  in  which  the  re* establishment  of 
much  to  the  purpose.  The  Latin  peo-  the  temporal  power  was  not  implied, 
pies  have  need  of  a  religious  sentiment  And  after  the  circular  of  Rampolla,  at 
as  living  as  that  which  the  Saxon  peoples  this  very  time,  another  pamphlet  is  pub- 
preserve  in  their  hearts  as  the  foundation  li shed,  in  which  a  French  pen,  highly, 
of  liberty.  And  the  religious  sentiment  praised  by  the  Vatican,  claims  again  to 
of  tbe  Latin  peoples  holds  fast  to  Ca-  prove  the  right  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  to 
tbolicism.  It  is  requisite,  then,  that  the  the  Eternal  City  aa  his  ancient  secular 
democracy  should  not  maintain  sys-  property.  This  document  seems  to 
tematic  hostility  to  the  Church  nor  the  me  a  final  and  supreme  complaint.  But 
Church  systematic  hostility  to  tbe  de-  in  it  we  do  not  find  any  argument  either 
mocracy.  Experience  teaches  that  the  strong  or  fresh  in  favor  of  the  Pontifical 
Church  can  live  at  peace  with  the  Re-  monarchy.  The  two  motives  which 
public,  as  it  does  before  our  eyes  in  keep  tbe  Pope  from  resigning  himself  to 
America.  Experience  teaches  that  lib-  the  loss  of  his  material  power  or  com- 
erty  in  its  turn  can  live  and  grow  in  fel-  ing  to  terms  with  Italy  are  the  secular 
lowship  with  Catholicism,  as  happens  character  assumed'  by  all  contemporary 
before  our  eyes  in  Belgium.  legislation    in    Italy,   and    the    liberty 

The  Pope  who  organized  the  Church  granted  to  thought  by  the  policy  that  is 

of  Rome  in  the  catacombs,  and  there,  in  the  ascendant     But  this  full  liberty 

during  the  fourth  century,  could  live  on  of  thought  is  a  natural  right,  denied  only 

friendly  terms  with  the  religious  waver-  by  barbarous  laws,  and  congenital  with 

en  who  ruled  the  empire,  from  Con-  modern  man  in  contemporary  commu- 
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titties.     The  other  motive,  the  secular  fifteenth  with  its  Councils,  the  sixteenth 

character   of   the   law,    flows  from    the  with  its  reformers,  the  seventeenth  with 

vigor  of   the  movement   of  civilization  its  absolute  kings,  the  eighteenth  with 

more  than  from  the  will  of  the  Italian  its  philosopher  kings,  as  also  this  cen- 

Government.     For  the  Pope  to  say  that  tury  of  ours  with  its  revolution  and  its 

the  existence  of  the  Papacy  depends  on  democracy.     The  reason  why  contera- 

its  not  accommodating  itself  to  the  lib-  porary   Governments  do  not  fall  into 

erties  already  acquired  by  all  the  edu-  that  Toyalism  so  opposed  to  Rome,  ex- 

cated  world,  and  to  the  secular  charac-  amplified  in  despots  like  Philip  II.  and 

ter  impressed  on  all  the  laws  of  man-  Louis  XIV.,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 

kind  by  universal  civilization,  is  as  much  that  the  Popes  to-day,  while  preserving 

as  to  say  that  the  Papacy  cannot  accom-  their  spiritual  authority  and  being  trust- 

modate  itself  to  the  geological  period  in  worthy  oracles  in  dogma  and  morals  to 

which  we  find  ourselves  to-day.     It  is  all  true  Catholics,  do  not  influence,  as 

as  difficult  to  return  to  a  human  society  they  influenced  in  other  times,  the  for- 

of  the  theocratic  character  and  of  nar-  tune  of  states  and  the  movements  of 

row  and  slavish  thought,  as  to  return  to  politics.     And    here    is   the    unknown 

the  period  of  the  great  tree  fern  and  of  quantity  which  must  solve  the  problem 

the   huge    megatherium.     The    Pontiff  set  in  an  extensive  logical  series  of  very 

attributes  to  Italy  what  he  ought  to  at-  exact  terms.     The  political  power  must 

tribute   to  the  spirit  of  mankind.     As  leave*  latitude  to  the   purely  religious 

the  confusion  of  the  two  powers  exists  power  and  the  purely  religious  power 

only  in  the  Constantinople  of  the  Sul-  must  leave  amplitude  to  the  purely'po- 

tan,   which   we    watch    to-day    in   the  litical  power.     The  one  abandons  the 

agonies  of   death,  the   absolute  power  spiritual  sphere,   as  far  as  it  employs 

able  to  mark  out  its  flight  for  thought  any  decisive  compulsion,  and  the  other 

exists  to-day  only  in  Russia.     But,  at  abandons  the  sphere  of  liberty  and  mod- 

what  a  price  !     To  declare  that  a  moral  ern  progress  as  far  as  it  claims  to  avail 

and  religious  power  is  incompatible  with  itself  of   restraints  for  the  unrestrain- 

complete  liberty  of  thought  or  belief  able,  for  faith  and  for  the  conscience  of 

and  with   parliamentary  institutions  is  the  soul. 

much  the  same  as  to  say  that  it  is  in-        The  problem   solves  itself  provided 

compatible   with    Christian  civilization  that  the  Catholic  Pope  be  a  power  purely 

and  culture.     It  happens  that  the  im-  religious  and  the  Government  of  Italy  a 

pulse   which   has  separated  the    Latin  power  purely  civil.     Io  the  difference 

world  from  the  Roman  theocracy  is  not  between  the  two  powers  lies  the  solu- 

a  thing  of  yesterday  ;  it  comes  from  tion.     And  so    the  separation  between 

those  same  absolutist  kings  of  ours,  and  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual,  promised 

with  it  have  co-operated,  the  thirteenth  by  Christ  in  the  first  century  of  our  era, 

century  with  the  retrograde  movement  will  have  been  actually  attained  only  in 

of  the  Crusades,  the  fourteenth  with  the  this  most   glorious  century  of  ours. — 

foundation  of  its  civil  monarchies,  the  Fortnightly  Review. 


THE,  STORY   OF   ZEBEHR    PASHA. 
As  Told  by  Himself. 

BY    FLORA    h.    SHAW, 

HI,  A  man  named  Balali,  whose  previous 
career  of  treachery   and  selfishness  in 

It  was  during  this  period  of  pros*  Darfour  is  too  long  to  enter  into  here, 

perity,  shortly  after  the  treaty  had  been  presented  himself  at  Khartoum  and  pre- 

made  with  the  Reiigats,  that  the  history  vailed  upon  the  governor,  Dafir  Pasha, 

of  Mandugba  began  to  connect   itself  to  give  him  a  small  force  of  Egyptian 

with  the  recorded  history  of  Egyptian  troops  for  the  purpose  of  making  good 

affairs.  a  claim   which  he  asserted  himself  to 
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possess  against  the  Sultan  of  Darfour.  one  which  could  not  last,  and  at  the  end 
Contrary  reports  which  arrived  from  of  the  year  Zebehr  entered  into  explana- 
Darfour  shortly  after  the  soldiers  had  tions  with  Balali,  reminding  him  that 
been  granted  aroused  distrust  in  the  the  object  of  his  expedition  was  sup- 
mind  of  the  governor,  and  it  was  thought  posed  to  be  Darfour,  and  putting  before 
well  to  impose  some  check  upon  Balali.  him  that  he  had  now  been  at  Mandugba 
He  had  declared  his  intention  of  entei-  a  year,  and  that  the  expense  of  main 
ing  Dai  four  from  the  south  by  the  Bahr-  taining  such  a  fotce  was  a  heavy  strain 
el-Gbazat.     Zebehr's  name  was  at  this  upon  hospitality. 

time  known  as  representing  one  of  the  To  this  Balali  replied  that  it  was  trne 

most  fully  organized  forces  of  civiliza-  that  he  meant  to  attack  Darfour,  but 

tion  in  the  half-explored  southern  coun-  that  he  had  a  commission  from  the  Gov- 

try.     Dafir  Pasha  sent  for  him,  com-  eminent  to  conquer  the  provinces  of 

municated   to  him   all  the  intelligence  the  White  Nile  first, 

which  he  himself  possessed,  and  gave  "  Dafir  Pasha  gave  you  a  commission 

him  a  commission  to  accompany  Balali.  to  conquer  the  While  Nile  r" 

His   instructions  were   to    give    Balali  "Yes." 

every  assistance,  but  to  watch  and  re-  "  If    this    is    true,    show    me   your 

port  upon  his  actions  to  the  Govern-  papers." 

roent.  Balali'sexpeditionhadamonth's  Balali  angrily  denied  the  right  of 
start  of  Zebehr,  and  Zebehr  came  up  to  Zebehr  to  interfere.  Zebehr  could  not 
it  at  Meshrael  Rek  (about  9°  lat.  290  extract  any  definite  statement  of  his  in- 
long.).  This  is  a  ten  days'  journey  tendons.  He  was  obliged  to  content 
from  All  Imouri's  station,  and  from  AH  himself  with  reporting  the  whole  inter- 
Imouri  to  Mandugba  is  ten  days  more.*  view  to  Khartoum,  adding  his  opinion 
Upon  reaching  Balali,  Zebehr  told  him  that  Balali  was  altogether  unlrustwor- 
of  his  commission  from  the  Government  thy,  and  praying  the  Government  to 
to  assist  him,  and  begged  to  know  his  take  preventive  measures  as  soon  as  pos- 
plan  of  campaign.     Balali  informed  him  sible. 

that  his  intention  was  to  march  by  way  Balali  sent  for  mercenary  troops  from 

of  Mandugba,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  Darfour,  where  the  warlike  tribes  hire 

was  better  for  Zebehr  to  go  forward  and  themselves  out  to  whoever  wants  them- 

prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  troops.  He  obtained   them   to  the  number  of 

He  accordingly  left  the  expedition  and  about  2,000,  and  began  to  spread  the 

harried  to  Mandugba,  where  he  prepared  report  that  he  was  the  Mahdi.     Zebehr 

quarters  for  Balali's  army  outside  the  now  kept  spies  in  Balali' s  camp,  and  by 

town.     In  the  meantime  Kurshook  Ali,  this  means  he  became  aware  that  Balali 

commander  of  the  Egyptian  troops,  who  had   formed  a  scheme  for   taking  the 

distrusted  Balali,  quarrelled  with  him,  merchant  stations  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal, 

and  was,  as  a  consequence,  poisoned  by  after  which  he  intended  to  declare  him- 

Balali  on  the  road.     Zebehr  was  told  of  self  openly  to  be  the  Mahdi,  and,  if  people 

the  circumstance  by  friends  of  the  mur-  rallied  to  him  as  he  expected,  to  attack 

dered  general  as  soon  as  the  troops  ar-  Mandugba,  drive  out  Zebehr,  and  reign 

rived  at  Mandugba,  and  was  warned  to  in  his  place. 

be  on  his  guard  lest  the  same  fate  might  Possessed    of    this    information,    he 

overtake  him.  went  to  him  and  reproached  him  with 

Balali  remained  with  him  for  a  year,  his  intended  treachery,  but  Balali  as- 

during  which  lime  Zebehr  maintained  sured  him  that,  so  far  as  regarded  him- 

him  and  his  army,  expending  altogether  self,  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it. 

on  that   account  £7,500.     The  troops  "It  is  true,"  he  said,  "that  I  have  a 

were  very  much  discontented  with  their  secret  agreement  with  the  Government 

position,  and  caused  no  little  trouble  to  of  Khartoum,  which  gives  me  permission 

Zebehr.     The  situation  altogether  was  to    conquer    the  stations    of    Bahr-el- 

Ghazal  and  to  govern  them.     But  you 

will  be  my  friend.     We  will  govern  side 

^^T£^l!^iSS7ilJSJl!  V5E  by  side.     You  have  entertained  me  now 

posiDg  that  loese  merchants    stations  ol  the  ,*                      _-        ,          - 

Bahr-el-Ghaial  constituted  Zebehr's  country.  ior  a  J*".     You  have  been  as  my  own 

His  territory  was  to  the  west  of  ibis.  right  arm.     How  could  I  repay  this  by 
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treachery  ?"  Zebehr  still  feared  to  be  received  no  answer,  and  in  the  absence 
poisoned  as  Kutshook  AH  had  been,  and  of  instructions  from  headquarters,  he 
he  took  many  precautions  against  it.  was  bound  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
When  further  information  reached  him  action  upon  himself.  He  accordingly 
that  Balali  had  not  abandoned  his  pro-  prepared  for  war. 
jects,  he  had  another  interview.  Balali' s  But  his  soldiers  were  distributed 
protestations  were  more  vehement  than  through  all  the  towns  of  his  dominions, 
before.  "  Vou  are  my  brother  and  my  The  troops  which  he  could  at  that  time 
right  hand,"  he  said  ;  "  how  can  I  war  mobilize  in  Mandugba  were  outnum- 
with  you  ?"  This  was  their  last  inter-  bered  by  Balali' s  forces  in  a  proportion 
view  before  Balali  set  out  on  his  expedi-  of  something  like  ten  to  one.  Zebehr' s 
tion  through  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal.  The  men  were,  however,  well  armed  and 
merchant  stations  were  quite  unable  to  fairly  disciplined;  Balali' s  army  was  a 
withstand  him.  They  submitted  without  mere  rabble.  The  encampment  which 
fighting,  and  he  took  possession  of  the  had  been  assigned  to  Balali  was  to  the 
following  stations,  all  lying  to  the  east  south  of  Mandugba.  A  small  stream 
of  Mandugba:  Moushra-Abekir,  Agugu,  flowed  to  the  east  of  both  places;  and 
Arbaba- Zebehr,  Ali  Imouri,  Ali  Birsaily,  east  again  of  the  stream  the  road  by 
Kurshook  Ali,  Kharatas,  Ashereef,  Abd-  which  Mandugba  was  approached  from 
el-Sammat,  Idris  Abtar.  He  took  every-  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  split  into  two 
thing  that  he  found  in  the  stations,  giving  branches,  one  leading  north  to  Mandug- 
the  women  to  be  outraged  by  his  sol-  ba,  one  south  to  Balali' s  encampment, 
diers,  and  possessing  himself  of  the  When  Balali  was  seen  to  be  approach- 
wealth  of  the  merchants.  He  put  the  ing,  Zebehr  drew  up  his  men  in  three 
merchants  themselves  in  irons,  bringing  blocks  outside  the  city,  determining  to 
them  like  slaves  toward  Mandugba.  At  wait  and  see  whether  Balali  would  go 
the  same  time  he  proclaimed  himself  to  peacefully  to  his  own  encampment,  or 
be  the  Mahdi,  and,  as  he  had  expected,  whether  he  meant  to  attack.  At  the 
many  flocked  to  his  standard.  At  Idris  branching  of  the  roads  there  was  no 
Abtar,  which  was  the  nearest  station  to  longer  any  doubt.  Balali  marched  at 
Zebehr,  he  would  have  hung  Idris  Abtar  once  upon  Mandugba,  breaking  up  his 
himself,  but  his  advisers  warned  him  that  army  with  the  intention  to  surround  the 
to  do  so  would  alarm  Zebehr,  who  would  town.  Zebehr' s  men  were  eager  to  be- 
be  prepared  to  resist  him  in  Mandugba.  gin,  but  he  restrained  them,  allowing 
He  answered  that  he  would  take  Zebehr  Balali  to  weaken  his  force  by  dispersion, 
by  cunning,  and  kill  him  too  ;  and  he  sent  till  Balali  himself  rode  out  from  among 
to  beg  Zebehr  to  meet  him.  Zebehr  his  men,  and  began  the  battle  by  firing 
being  informed  of  all  that  happened,  re-  at  Zebehr,  who  was  on  horseback  with 
turned  a  messenger  to  ask  what  he  the  centre  of  the  force.  He  wounded 
wanted,  and  Balali  threw  off  the  mask.  Zebehr  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  and 
Declaring  himself  to  be  master  of  the  was  answered  by  a  volley  from  Zebehr' s 
Bahr-el-Ghazal,  he  summoned  Zebehr  troops.  Firing  continued  for  a  few 
to  submit  or  right.  Zebehr's  reply  to  minutes  very  hotly,  people  in  the  station 
the  summons  was  :  "  Have  you  author-  being  wounded,  as  well  as  soldiers  ; 
ity  from  the  Government  to  take  this  then  guns  were  flung  away,  and  the  bat- 
place  from  me  ?  If  you  have,  tell  me.  tie  was  finished  in  a  hand-to-hand  con- 
If  you  have  not,  tell  me  also,  that  I  test.  "  As  for  me,"  the  Pasha  said,  "I 
may  decide  what  I  shall  do."  said  in  my  heart,  "  I  have  no  quarrel 
To  this  Balali  made  no  answer,  but  by  with  these  troops.  I  will  kill  none  but 
means  of  spies  Zebehr  knew  that  his  in-  Balali. "  Every  one  was  mixed  together, 
tention  was  to  advance  upon  Mandugba.  but  I  sought  him  out.  His  brother 
Zebehr  was  well  aware  that  to  have  re-  threw  himself  between  us  ;  I  killed  his 
treated  at  this  time  before  Balali  would  brother.  Another  brother  came  be- 
have been  to  destroy  his  prestige  for-  tween  us,  and  I  killed  him.  Then 
ever,  and  to  have  given  up  his  kingdom  Balali  ran  away,  but  I  galloped  after  him 
to  ruin.  He  had  sent  reports  to  Khar-  and  killed  him.  My  enemies  have  ac- 
tonm  of  what  Balali  was  doing,  but  had  cused  me  that  I  killed  Balali  without  a 
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cause.     Nov  you  know  the  cause ;  say,  arms  were  transferred  to  his  command, 

did  not  that  traitor  deserve  his  death  ?"  *  The  Balali  incident  took  place  in  1871.* 

The  battle  had  lasted  one  hour.     The  A  few  months  of  tranquillity  followed' 

death  of  Balali  brought  it  to  an  end.  and  then  troubles  began  to  arise  in  the 

Without  a  leader  the  blacks  at  once  sub*  North. 

milted.  Zebehr  freed  the  merchants  New  tribes  of  Bedouins  had  been 
whom  he  found  in  Balali' s  train,  and,  coming  in  upon  those  with  whom  Zebehr 
collecting  all  their  goods,  he  begged  had  made  the  treaty  of  1868,  and  in- 
each  man  to  point  out  his  own.  He  ternal  quarrels  were  taking  place  in 
ihen  restored  everything  with  the  excep-  which,  among  olher  things,  the  new- 
tion  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which  he  comers  reproached  the  older  tribes  with 
considered  to  be  a  fair  compensation  for  the  compact  by  which  they  were  bound, 
the  service  he  had  rendered,  and  the  The  older  Bedouin  tribes  had  settled 
merchants  and  natives  returned  to  their  down  into  comparatively  peaceful  habits 
homes.  All  that  belonged  to  the  Gov  of  life,  doing  a  very  valuable  trade  in 
eminent  in  Balali' 3  equipment  was  col-  cattle  and  dairy  produce  with  Mandug- 
lected  and  put  on  one  side,  and  a  full  ba.  They  received  a  constantly  inereas- 
report  of  the  occurrence  was  sent  to  ing  subsidy  from  Zebehr  for  the  tight  of 
Khartoum.  Zebehr  expressed  his  will-  way  guaranteed  through  their  country  ; 
isgness,  at  the  same  lime,  either  to  go  they  had  shown  themselves  satisfied  with 
up  to  Khartoum  to  answer  for  the  action  their  treaty,  and  they  bad  kept  it  faith- 
he  had  taken,  or  to  await  a  commission  fully.  Whether  the  sight  of  the  numer- 
of  inquiry  at  Mandugba,  as  the  Govern-  ous  caravans  which  passed  proved  at 
ment  might  direct.  In  reply,  Dafir  last  too  much  for  their  predatory  in- 
Pasha  sent  down  Ali  Bey,  a  Syrian,  and  stincts,  or  whether,  in  consequence  of 
twelve  minor  men,  with  a  commission  the  infusion  of  wild  races,  the  party  of 
to  inquire  into  at)  the  circumstances  and  violence  was  suddenly  strengthened  in 
to  report  to  the  Government.  Zebehr  their  councils,  the  result  of  their  quar- 
laid  everything  open  to  their  inspection  rels  was  that  about  the  beginning  of  the 
at  Mandugba,  and  Ali  Bey  reported  to  year  1873,  after  four  years  of  absolute 
the  Government  in  Zebehr  s  favor,  peace,  a  big  caravan  was  attacked  and 
The  terms  of  the  report  stated  Balali  to  plundered.  Many  of  the  men  accom- 
have  been  evidently  a  dangerous  and  panying  it  were  killed,  the  remainder 
dishonest  man,  and  a  strong  opinion  was  fled  to  Zebehr.  He  sent  an  embassy  to 
expressed  that  if  Zebehr  had  acted  dif-  the  Bedouins  to  remonstrate,  saying  : 
ferently  the  whole  country  would  have  "  You  remember  our  treaty.  I  have 
been  in  disorder.  In  consequence  of  not  failed  in  my  part  of  it,  and  you  have 
this  report  the  Government  offered  its  had  your  benefit.  Since  the  treaty  was 
thanks  to  Zebehr,  and  desired  him  to  made  you  have  had  money  every  year 
send  in  an  account  of  all  that  he  had  and  you  have  traded  with  Mandugba, 
spcot  011  account  of  Balali' s  troops.  By  We  have  been  at  peace  and  you  have 
this  time  the  expenses  had  mounted  to  been  richer.  Why,  then,  do  you  now 
£10,000.  The  Government  did  not  dis-  break  the  treaty  and  kill  and  rob  the 
pute  the  amount,  but  desired  him  to  people  who  are  coming  to  me?"  But 
name  an  agent  in  Khartoum  to  whom  they  banded  together  and  replied  that 
the  money  should  be  paid.  He  was  ap-  they  were  tired  of  the  treaty.  The 
pointed  Governor  of  the  province  of  the  money  they  received  in  subsidies  was 
White  Nile,  and  Balali's  soldiers  and  less,  they  said,  than  they  could  get  by 
attacking  the  caravans.  They  preferred 
to  return  to  their  old  habils,  which  were 


•  Hy  pate  narrative  doe*  little  justice 1  to  the  morc  wonnT  of  a  warHke  nation  than  to 

rV^ThrC^af  itawK^rg  "*"«  *"  butter,  and  the,  declared  that 

treachery,  the  scorn  of  bis  later  protestations,  ,nev  would  be  no  more  at  peace  with 

the  bitter  laugb  at  his  cowardice  when  he  ran  him.     He  reminded  them  of  their  oath, 

■way  in  battle,  me  candid  satisfaction  in  his  They  replied  that  many  rains  had  washed 

S±  &£  SLf™  WiSK;  ""'  "■'•  s""- '""  "t  ■»«-"■- 

invention  1  must  keep  to  the  mere  words  I 

received.  »  After  Sehwelnforth  left. 

Nxw  Saana,— Vol.  XLVIL,  No.  r  3 
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(ion,  they  agreed  to  renew  the  treaty,  the  world.  Then  he  gathered  his  army 
on  condition  that  their  present  offence  and  went  out.  Before  starting  he  ap- 
should  be  wiped  out.  Shortly  afterward  pointed  as  his  responsible  agent  in  Man- 
they  again  attacked  a  caravan.  When  dugba  the  Idris  Abiar,  whom  he  had 
Zebehr  again  remonstrated  they  sent  as  lately  freed  from  (he  power  of  Balali. 
tneir  spokesman  one  of  their  chiefs  He  was  an  old  man-  Zebehr  believed 
named  Braima.  This  Braima  was  a  him  trustworthy ;  but  he  proved  to  be 
very  intelligent  man.  He  saw,  as  one  of  those  who  are  not  to  be  trusted 
Zebehr  pointed  out,  that  it  was  to  the  alone.  "  A  good  man, "the  Pasha  said, 
advantage  of  the  Bedouins  as  well  as  of  "  can  be  left  to  act  by  himself  ;  one 
every  one  else  to  keep  the  road  open  who  only  seems  good  shows  his  nature 
according  to  treaty.  He  promised  to  when  he  is  left  to  himself." 
try  and  bring  the  Arabs  to  a  fresh  agree-  The  enemy  came  four  days'  march  to 
ment,  and  in  order  to  test  his  power  meet  Zebehr.  They  numbered  about 
Zebehr  sent  600  pieces  of  ivory  of  his  15,000,  of  which  the  greater  portion  was 
own  to  be  passed  through.  Braima,  re-  cavalry.  Zebehr' s  army  numbered  4500, 
turning  with  the  ivory,  called  a  council  chiefly  on  foot,  but  well  armed.  They 
of  Arabs.  But  they  refused  to  agree  to  met  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
his  proposals.  "  Why,"  they  asked,  Zebehr  had  trained  his  men  to  shoot 
"  should  we  do  as  this  man  desires  ?  lying  on  the  ground,  and  when  the 
He  pays  us  a  small  sum  ;  if  we  rob  the  enemy's  cavalry  advanced  to  the  charge, 
caravans,  we  get  all."  Braima  pointed  Ibey  fell  on  their  faces  and  fired.  By 
out  that  when  the  road  was  no  longer  this  manoeuvre,  with  which  the  Bedouins 
safe  caravans  would  no  longer  pass  that  were  unacquainted,  the  enemy  lost  an 
way,  and  that  in  grasping  at  more  they  enormous  number  of  cavalry.  After 
would  lose  the  subsidy  which  Zebehr  half  an  hour's  fighting  they  were  re- 
paid. He  pointed  out  also  that  they  pulsed,  but  rallied  and  attacked  again, 
had  a  market  themselves  at  Mandugba  They  were  repulsed  again,  but  again 
for  their  milk  and  butler  and  cattle  ;  tbey  rallied,  and  at  nightfall  Zebehr  was 
that  the  advantages  were  all  on  the  side  surrounded.  The  enemy  enclosed  him 
of  peace.  Tbey  were  as  unmanageable  on  all  sides  in  a  long  oval.  In  the  night 
as  other  audiences  who  have  made  up  he  and  two  of  his  chief  office™  took  off 
their  minds  for  an  aggressive  policy,  their  clothes  and  went  naked  and  silent 
They  replied,  "  No  ;  this  man  is  too  round  the  enemy's  lines  till  they  knew 
strong.  After  a  lime  he  will  come  which  was  the  weakest  position.  Then 
against  us  and  conquer  us  as  he  con-  they  roused  their  army,  and  before  dawn 
quered  the  Bongos  and  the  Nyam-  they  attacked.  The  enemy  was  com- 
Nyams.  It  is  belter  that  we  should  pletely  taken  by  surprise,  and  fled,  leav- 
fight  him  now."  Braima  continued  to  ing  Zebehr  master  of  the  position,  with 
speak  in  favor  of  the  treaty  till  they  6oo  horses  and  other  spoils.  He  began 
silenced  him,  saying :  "  If  you  are  to  form  a  cavalry  corns.  After  this 
Zebehr' s  friend,  go  and  live  with  him  ;  followed  seven  months  of  fighting,  at 
but  if  you  are  a  Bedouin,  speak  as  a  ihe  end  of  which  Zebehr  was  master  of 
Bedouin,  and  act  as  we  act."  They  Shekka.  Three  fourths  of  the  Bedouins 
took  Zcbehi's  ivory  and  wrote  him  a  submitted  to  him.  The  other  fourth 
sealed  letter:  "Do  not  think  that  we  fled  to  the  Sultan  of  Darfour,  and  offered 
will  make  a  treaty  with  you  again.  If  themselves  to  him,  entreating  him  to 
you  are  strong  enough  come  out  and  espouse  their  cause,  and  to  attack 
light  us."  Zebehr  wrote  back  to  them  Zebehr.  Zebehr  in  the  meantime  forti- 
that  peace  was  better  than  war ;  that,  tied  himself  in  Shekka,  and  wrote  to 
for  his  part,  he  did  not  wish  to  fight,  offer  his  conquest  to  the  Government  at 
but  to  trade.  He  reminded  them  that  Khartoum.  The  Governor  was  no 
he,  too,  was  an  Arab,  and  again  pro-  longer  Dafir  Pasha  but  Ismail.*  Zebehr 
posed  a  treaty  with  them.  They  replied  begged  him  to  take  over  the  new  country 
that  if  he  was  the  strong  man  people  for  the  Khedive.  For  his  own  part,  he 
called  him,  he  was  to  come  out  and 
fight ;  if  not,  that  they  would  go  and 
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said  that  he  was  a  merchant,  that  he  subject.*  Zebehr  endeavored  to  reason 
had  much  to  attend  to  in  his  own  coun-  with  him,  and  offered  to  submit  the 
try,  and  that  he  preferred  to  confine  question  to  a  couaril  of  wise  men,  prom- 
himself  to  his  business.  "  I  am,"  he  ising  on  his  part,  if  free  discussion  were 
said,  "  a  subject  of  the  Egyptian  Gov-  allowed,  to  accept  the  arbitration  of  the 
ernment.  1  was  obliged  to  fight  these  council.  The  Sultan's  final  answer  was, 
people,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  take  the  "  I  am  a  king  and  you  are  nothing.  I 
country  for  myself.  Send  down  a  Gov-  will  not  reason  with  you  ;"  and  he  com- 
ernor.  1  have  too  much  to  do  to  govern  menced  operations  of  war. 
the  country,  but  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  The  army  which  he  sent  against 
to  help  anybody  else.  Only  attend  to  Zebehr  was  supposed  to  number  40,000, 
this  matter  at  once.  It  is  most  impor-  including  9000  cavalry  and  13  cannon- 
taut  that  there  should  be  no  delay."  At  It  was  under  the  command  of  a  man 
that  time  the  Pasha  said  this  letter  can-  named  Shakta,  one  of  the  wisest  coun- 
didly  expressed  his  views.  His  business  cillors  of  the  Sultan.  Zebeln's  army 
at  Mandugba  had  become  very  exten-  now  numbered  nearly  9000,  including 
sive.  It  was  flourishing,  it  filled  his  some  cavalry  but  no  artillery.  Upon 
hands,  and  he  had  no  thought  of  becom-  hearing  of  (he  advance  of  the  army  of 
ing  anything  but  the  merchant  governor  Darfour,  Zebehr  marched  out  with  5000 
of  that  province.  Upon  the  receipt  of  men.  It  was  in  the  month  of  July, 
Zebehr's  letter  Ismail  Yacoub  referred  1873,  that  the  armies  met  at  a  place 
the  matter  to  Cairo.  From  Cairo  the  twenty-four  hours'  march  north-west  of 
answer  came  that  Zebehr  was  the  only  Shekka.  They  fought,  and  Zebehr  was 
man  competent  to  govern  those  wild  beaten,  losing  400  killed  besides 
countries,  that  their  possession  would  wounded.  He  fell  back  towird  Shekka, 
embroil  the   government  in    perpetual  but  within  six  hours  of  the  station  he 

little  wars,  and  that  the  best  course  was 

to  let  Zebehr  pay  tribute  for  them,  and  , '  These  letters  and  all  documents 10  which 
«„*.  0,1*,™  iad«pend»t,  fixing  £, ^"J'S W 7V"££»Z 
his  own  taxes  and  governing  as  he  English.  They  passed  out  of  his  possession  at 
pleased.  Ismail  Yacoub  fixed  the  trib-  that  time.  Since  my  return  to  England  copies 
ate  at  £15  000  a  year  Zebehr  ac-  of  them  have  been  placed  in  my  bands,  and  an 
cepted  the  proposal,  and  a  formal  agree-  *rabic  ^'respondent  has  kindly  summarised 
r  y  1  e,  ^  c(lnlenta  [or  me  B3  follows;  The  first 
ment  was  entered  into-  despatch  is  addressed  by  Zebehr  to  Ibrahim. 
In  the  meantime  the  Sultan  of  Dar-  Sulun  of  Darfour,  asking  him  to  send  a  con- 
four,  listening  to  the  representations  of  tingcot  to  Bahr-el-Gbazal  to  join  Zebehr's 
those  Bedouins  who  had  tied  tO  him  be-  soldi'™  in  fighting  the  brigands  and  marauders 
*-,.  -/  w.v,.  k^j  ™„-i  ...»  ui.  ™;„,i  .«  who  close  the  roads.  In  the  second,  Zebehr 
fore  Zebehr,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  warn,  Sullan  Ibrahim         ard  himsdI       inM 

fight  the  new  conqueror.       He  protested  ,he  insidious  insinuations  of  Allan  Hamad  and 

against    the    compact    between     Zebehr  Manzel,  Ihe  two  leaders  of  the  brigands,  who. 

and  the  Egyptian  Government,  claiming  after  being  defeated  by  Zebehr's  troops,  es- 

Shekka  as  part   of  bit  territory,  and  "^an^  c?°?  rMuge  wil^^ir^iei'in^' 

.               ..      r,,     ,    .       _          .   '',,  tan  Ibrahimsdomtnions.     In  the  third,  Zebehr 

denying  the  right  of  the  Egyptian  Gov-  ^pia,™  o(  Suitan  IbrBilim  ,or  having  „,,«„ 

ernment    to   dispose   of    it.      He    sum-  tbe  part  of  the  marauders,  and  made  up  to 

moned   Zebehr  to   evacuate  it.      Zebehr  fight  against  Zebehr,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 

replied,   "This  country  has  been  sun-  *«  P'opb"-     In  the  fourth  despatch  Zebehr 

ject  to  you  for  thirty-sixyear,     During  ^^co^t  ^yX^l 

the  whole  of  that  time  slave-hunting  has  fight  against  the  Khedives  troops,  and  makes 

continued  here,   and  the  roads  remain  him  responsible  to  God  for  all  the  bloodshed, 

unsafe.     You    have   not    the   power  to  Tne  nll°  despatch  was  addressed  by  Zebehr  to 

l„_ 1 »t_ .-.-   K..4.  r       c_  the  learned  scholars  and  erudite  doctors,  and 

keep  order.     No  one  can  but  I.     Sev-  t           diftnjWrle.,  nohl«.  and  noubiw  of 

end  times  before  me  you  have  tned  and  Darfour.    In  this  despatch  Zebehr  denounces 

failed.     Now  you  want  me  to  leave  It,  Sultan  Ibrahim,  and  throws  all  the  blame  of 

but  I  will  not      I  am  determined  to  as-  the  calamitous  war  upon  him.     The  other  three 

sure  the  safety  of  these  roads."      The  despatches  are  addressed  by  Zebehr  to  differ- 

..nl-  _*  .w     e    i»       —  -  •-   j„l._  _„_  em  chiefs  and  notables,  and  to  Sultan  Ibrahim  ; 

reply  of  the  Sultan  was  to  declare  war,  Md  ^  of  them  beMt  on  the  Mme  5|]bject  QJ 

but   letters   Still   passed   between   them,  opening  the  roads  and  securing  them  lor  the 

In  all  there  were  eight  letters  upon  this  safety  of  wayfarers." 
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was   overtaken    and   attacked    by    the  had  on  his  side  another  terrible  arm 

enemy's  cavalry.       Fighting  continued  more  dreaded   bv  the  men  of  Darfour 

from  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  than  any  rifles — the  teeth  of  his  soldiers, 

nightfall,  when,  with  great  difficulty,  he  All  who  fell  in  battle  were  eaten, 

succeeded  in  making  his  way  back  to  The  gain   of   this   first   victory  was 

the  fortified  town.     In  the  night  Shckka  enormous,  both  in  prestige  and  material. 

was  attacked  by  cavalry.     In  tbe  morn-  The  Pasha  supplied  his  army  from  the 

ing  the  whole  host  of  the  enemy  was  enemy's  stores,  and  mounted  his  cavalry 

drawn  up  before  it.     But  Zebehr's  posi-  upon   their  horses.      When    a   second 

tion  had  improved.     His  troops   were  army  was  sent  against  him,  under  the 

refreshed  with  food,  his  numbers  were  command  of  a.  chief  named  Abouna,  he 

neatly  doubled,  and  he  was  ready  for  was  able  to  advance  with  confidence  to 

the  fight.     The  battle  began  at  twelve  meet  it  at  Kalaka.     A  battle  began  at 

o'clock.     By  a  quarter  to  one  victory  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and,  after 

had    already   declared    itself   for  him.  hard  fighting,  Zebehr  was  again  victott- 

Shakta  had  fallen.     A  little  later  and  ous.     Abouna  was  killed  and  seven  of 

the  rout  of  the  enemy  was  complete,  his  sons  taken  alive,    besides  a  great 

They  fled,  leaving   the  whole  of  their  quantity    of     spoil     and    ammunition. 

artillery  on  the  field.     Besides  the  33  Zebehr,  however,  fell  back  again  upon 

guns,  Zebehr  captured  on  this  occasion  Shekka,  taking  his  prisoners  with  him. 

37   camel  loads  of   ammunition,    2000  Twenty  days  later  he  was  attacked  by  a 

breast- plates,    and    300    steel    shields,  third  army,  commanded  by  a  chief  called 

together  with  a  great  quantity  of  horses,  Noor,  who  was  defeated  and  fled.  After 

small  arms,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  this  third  battle,  the  Bedouins  who  had 

camp  furniture.     The  cannon  were  of  a  given  their  allegiance  to  tbe  Sultan  of 

very  curious  kind.      Even  in  Daifour  Daifour,  left  him  and  transferred  their 

they  were  considered  to  be  old-fashion-  services  to  Zebehr,   thereby  increasing 

ed,  having  descended  from  ancestors  of  his  cavalry  considerably.     At  this  time 

the  Sultan,  and  they  bore  date  of  manu-  also  the  Government  at  Khartoum  sent 

facture  of  480  years  ago,*    Twenty-one  him   a  troop   of  350   soldiers.     These 

were  made  of  pure  copper,  and  two  of  soldiers   were  frightened  by  the  enor- 

tron.      The    bores    were    about   3    feet  mous  numbers  of  the  Daif  our  armies,  and 

long,  with  a  diameter  of  6  inches  in  the  reports  reached  Zebehr  that  they  meant 

larger  guns,  and  4  in  the  smaller.     The  to  desert.     He  sent  for  them  and  asked 

heavy  guns  were  mounted  upon  wooden  them,    saying,    "I  am   not  dead  yet. 

wheels,    and   the    lighter  were  carried  Why  are  you   going   to  the   Sultan?" 

upon  camels.     All  were  breech-loaders,  They  denied  it,   and    by  degrees  the 

having  an  opening  on  one  side,  which  greater  number  learned  to  have  confi- 

the    Pasha    illustrated    by   holding   his  dence    in    his    success.      Sixty-one  of 

snuff-box  on  one  side  and  opening  the  them,  however,  did  desert, 

cover    downward.      The    bullets    used  His  army  now  numbered  12,000  in- 

were  solid  round  shot  of  copper.     The  fantry  and   10,000   horse,  and  he  felt 

small  arms  of  the  Darfour  troops  were  himself  strong  enough  to  advance  upon 

old  Turkish  flint-locks,  and  the  powder  Dara.     He  took  that  town  and  fortified 

made  in  Darfour  was  very  bad.     The  it  strongly,  digging  all  round  it  a  ditch 

300  steel  shields  had  been  newly  made  which    was    12    feet   deep  and    12    feet 

for  the   purpose  of  resisting  Zebehr's  wide.     Here  he  sustained  a  siege  which 

bullets,  but  though  they  were  perfectly  lasted  for  four  months  and  thirteen  days, 

efficacious  against  the  bullets  thrown  by  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Sultan  of 

the  flint-locks  of  the  Darfour  army,  they  Darfour    came    in    person    with   fresh 

were  easily  penetrable  by  the   French  troops,  and  there  was  a  great  battle,  in 

rifles,   with  which   Zebehr's    men  were  which  Zebehr  was  completely  victorious, 

armed.    Besides  the  better  guns,  Zebehr  and  Sultan  Hussein  lost  his  life.  Zebehr 

had  good  powder  from  Cairo,   and  he  then  sent  embassies  to  Fascher,  saying, 

' '  Come  and  submit  to  me.    My  soldiers 

•  This  take*  us  back  to  within  sixty  years  M      j(h   victory.      It  j9  bene,  that 

of  the  battle  of  Salado.  in  which,  if  I  remember  .    .       ,.       .      .          '   „                        .  _„t 

rigb.ly.  gunpowder  Is  first  mentioned  as  being  I  ^^^  «*  advance  to  you  ;  send  out 

used  in  Europe.  to  me  and  save  your  city  and  your  chil- 
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dren,  and  those  yet  unborn."  They  Darfour  was  at  this  time  a  country 
listened  to  him  and  submitted  them-  out  of  which  a  great  deal  might  have 
selves,  and  he  became  master  of  Dar-  been  made.  It  is  naturally  rich — not 
four.  possessing  the  extreme  fertility  of 
At  this  point  in  the  story  the  Pasha  Nyam-Nyam,  which  is  of  all  the  coun- 
paused  and  said  :  "  Now  all  that  I  had  tries  the  Pasha  has  known  by  far  the 
done  I  did  by  my  own  energy  and  with  richest  —  but  having  many  resources 
my  own  resources.  I  never  received  a  which  are  still  in  great  measure  unused. 
penny  from  the  Government,  yet  I  had  It  is  a  magnificent  corn  -producing  coun- 
worked  for  the  Government,  I  had  risk-  try.  All  sorts  of  European  corn  are 
ed  my  life  again  and  again,  I  had  given  grown  there  and  yield  fine  crops,  and 
my  brain,  I  had  spent  my  money.  If  the  Pasha  named  besides  these  eleven 
an  Englishman,  or  any  other  European,  sorts  of  grain  of  which  the  interpreter 
had  done  for  his  country  what  I  had  could  only  tell  me  the  Arabic  names. 
done  for  mine  he  would  have  been  re-  Wheat  ears  habitually  reach  a  length  of 
warded.  For  me  the  only  reward  was  6  and  7  inches.  Indian  corn  stands 
that  the  Government  became  jealous  of  higher  than  a  man's  head.  Cotton  and 
my  power."  Conqueror  of  Darfour  and  indigo  are  also  among  the  commonly 
Shekka,  Ruler  of  Mandugba,  com-  cultivated  and  profitable  crops.  I  was 
man der- in-chief  of  an  army  of  so, 000  shown  cotton  sheeting  grown,  spun,  and 
men,  and  possessed  of  a  very  large  pri-  woven  in  Darfour,  of  which,  although 
vate  income,  Zebehr  was  indeed  apower  the  manufacture  did  not  come  near  the 
to  be  considered.  He  offered  Darfour,  English  in  evenness  or  closeness  of 
as  he  had  offered  Shekka,  to  the  Egyp-  thread,  the  material  appeared  to  be  ex- 
tian  Government,  who  accepted  it,  and  cellent.  Some  portions  of  the  country 
wrote  to  Ismail  Yacoub,  Governor  of  are  finely  wooded  The  most  striking 
Khartoum,  desiring  [him  to  take  over  among  the  trees  of  which  the  Pasha 
the  province.  Ismail  Yacoub  was  in  made  mention  are  the  Hummel  trees, 
Kordofan,  at  a  place  called  Fodja,  spoken  of  I  believe  by  travellers  as  a 
where  he  had  been  waiting  to  see  how  kind  of  fig.  They  grow  to  a  great  size 
the  war  went.  "  Not  giving  any  help,"  and  height,  measuring  sometimes  about 
said  Zebehr  with  a  queer  smile,  "  but  iz  and  14  feet  in  diameter,  and  are 
waiting  to  see  whether  I  should  be  killed  used  by  the  natives  as  cisterns.  If 
or  conquer  !"  He  was  afraid  to  obey  property  done  the  trunk  can  be  hollowed 
the  orders  of  the  Khedive  and  go  down  without  in  any  way  injuring  the  tree, 
to  Zebehr,  because  his  friends  had  per-  In  the  rainy  season  they  are  filled  by 
suaded  him  that  Zebehr  would  be  in-  hand,  and  the  dense  foliage  keeps  the 
censed  that  the  Egyptian  Government  water  cool  all  through  the  summer, 
should  make  Darfour  subject  to  Khar-  Along  the  caravan  roads  they  are  a 
tourn,  and  that  he  would  vent  his  anger  source  of  riches  to  the  natives,  who  fill 
on  the  person  of  the  Governor.  In  the  them  industriously  in  the  season  of  the 
meantime  Zebehr  had  received  private  rains,  and  afterward  sell  the  water  to  the 
information  of  the  feeling  of  fear  which  caravans.  The  Asilik  is  another  fine 
his  rapid  conquests  had  excited  in  Cairo,  tree  with  an  edible  fruit,  which  grows 
He  had  been  told  that  the  Khedive  abundantly  round  Fascher.  The  Sum- 
dreaded  to  see  him  establish  an  inde-  mut,  of  which  the  bark  is  used  for  tan- 
pendent  empire  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  ning,  is  plentiful.  The  Higleege  was 
As  he  did  not  contemplate  this  and  did  also  named  among  the  big  trees.  There 
not  wish,  for  the  sake  of  his  family  es-  is  generally  a  great  deal  of  fine  and  use- 
tablished  near  Khartoum,  to  embroil  ful  timber  in  the  wooded  districts, 
himself  in  any  way  with  the  Govern-  Other  portions  of  the  country  appear  to 
ment,  he  acquiesced  at  once  in  the  resemble  American  prairie  land.  The 
orders  received,  sent  for  Ismail  Yacoub,  Pasha  described  them  as  wide  tracts  of 
offering  him  a  safe  conduct,  together  grass  where  the  cattle  range  in  herds, 
with  all  the  assistance  thai  it  was  in  his  which  are  sometimes  to  be  counted  by 
power  to  give,  and  early  in  1S75  resign-  thousands.  The  owners  of  the  cattle 
ed  the  government  of  Darfour  into  his  treat  it  in  very  much  the  same  manner 
hands.  as  the   Western  ranchers  treat  theirs, 
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taking  no  other  care  of  it  than  to  count  go  into  the  Soudan,  and  all  alike  would 
the  heids  once  a  year.  The  regular  be  richer.  More  than  this,  if  the  roads 
rains  cause  the  grass  to  grow  without  were  open  men  of  science  would  travel 
cultivation.  The  cattle  owners,  how-  along  them,  and  knowledge,  which  the 
ever,  make  hay  and  store  it  for  winter  natives  want  more  than  anything  else  in 
consumption.  Hoises,  cows,  and  cam-  those  lands,  would  go  down  to  them, 
els  constitute  the  principal  herds.  In  There  are  many  useful  things  in  the 
some  of  the  pasture  lands  there  is  a  very  Soudan  of  which  no  one  knows  the  ex- 
considerable  trade  in  dairy  produce.  istence.  I  believe  it,  for  instance,  to  be 
The  soil  of  Darfour  is  nch,  and  the  rich  in  minerals,  but  I  have  not  sufficient 
water  supply  is  in  some  parts  of  the  knowledge  myself  on  that  subject  to 
country  very  good,  the  land  being  irri-  pronounce  with  certainty.  If  the  roads 
gated  by  rain  and  not  depending  on  the  were  open  manufacturers  also  would 
overflow  of  the  rivers.  The  rivers  are  not  soon  settle  themselves  near  to  their  bases 
known,  and  are  therefore,  of  course,  of  supply.  Little  by  little  the  country 
unmarked  upon  European  maps;  When  would  be  added  to  the  civilized  world, 
the  Nile  is  full  it  is  possible  to  go  from  But  for  any  one  man  to  achieve  this  it 
Khartoum  to  Fascher  by  water.  There  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  supported 
is  a  branch  of  the  Bahr-et-Aiab  flowing  from  outside.  Had  I  been  the  subject 
north  by  Kalaka,  which  Zebehr  navi-  of  an  energetic  government,  and  able 
gated  when  he  was  lost  upon  the  rivers  and  willing  to  do  alt  that  I  did  by  my- 
in  1862,  and  by  which  Fascher  can  be  self,  the  government  would  have  sup- 
reached.  There  have  been  many  ex-  ported  me,  and  I  should  have  enriched 
plorers  of  the  Soudan,  but  except  in  so  it.  But  the  Turkish  Government,  even 
far  as  they  have  special  scientific  knowl-  for  its  own  advantage,  will  not  take 
edge  which  enables  them,  in  the  Pasha's  trouble.  As  for  me,  I  took  great 
words,  to  see  more  than  he  could  see,  trouble  ;  I  worked  hard  and  long.  All 
the  Pasha  believes  himself  to  know  those  that  I  did  is  wasted  now,  but  if  circum- 
countries  better  than  any  foreign  tiav-  stances  had  gone  otherwise,  if,  instead 
eller.  From  his  childhood  it  has  been  of  living  at  Cairo  for  ten  years,  I  had 
his  habit  to  observe  interesting  things,  been  in  Darfour  for  ten  years,  it  would 
and  he  has  travelled  not  for  a  year  or  now  be  a  peaceful  country  with  roads 
two  but  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  open  in  all  directions,  and  its  riches 
in  the  Soudan.  To  attempt  to  sum  up  would  be  passing  out  in  caravans  to  ex- 
in  this  place  all  that  he  said  of  it  would  change  with  the  goods  of  Europe, 
be  impossible-  Briefly  it  was  this.  "  On  the  whole,  therefore,  you  think 
There  are  in  the  Soudan  ivory,  feathers,  it  is  a  country  which  would  pay  for  good 
hides,    wax,    gum,    tamarinds,   honey,  government  ?" 

dates,  sugar-canes,  india-rubber  and  in-        "  Dear  lady,  any  garden  with  a  good 

digo,  cotton,  corn,  and  tobacco,  horses,  gardener  will  bring  forth  fruit.    But  the 

camels,  cows,  and  all  the  wild  animals  gardener  must  watch  it.    He  must  know 

that    I   have  named.     There  are   iron  what  is  good  for  rose-trees  and  what 

and  copper,  and  I  believe  other  miner-  good  for  apples.     He  must  give  water 

als.     But  the  case  stands  in  this  way.  where  water  is  needed.     He  must  know 

Rich  as  it  is  in  material  the  Soudan  has  when  to  dig  and  when  to  prune.     He 

hardly  any    manufactures.     Except  in  must  let  the  green  ftuit  have  sun,  and 

Darfour  it  has  no  factories  for  the  mak-  gather  his  harvests  when  they  are  ripe, 

ing  of  clothes,  arms,  or  cutlery,  none  If  these  things  had  been  done  in  Dar- 

for  cannon   and  powder,  none  for  rib-  four,  the  country  would  have  been  pros- 

bons   and  laces   and  ornaments.     Nor  perous,  and  this  a  good  governor  would 

has  it  any  coinage.  Whether  for  beauty,  do.     Those  who  say  that   Darfour  is 

for  use,  or  for  war,  it  possesses  scarcely  barren  speak  as  foreigners.     It  is  badly 

anything    which    is   made.       Timber   is  governed,  and  nothing  prospers  ;  but  it 

useless  until  it  is  cut.     Ivory  is  no  good  is  a  rich  country,  and  the  people  are 

unless  it  comes  to  market.     Now,  if  the  faithful,    simple,   and   good.      If    they 

roads  were  open  and  safe,  the  goods  in  have  a  good   chief,  they  worship  him 

which  the  Soudan  is  rich  would  come  to  like  God,  and  do  all  that  he  tells  them. 

Europe,  European  manufactures  would  If  they  have  a  bad  chief,  they  are  terri- 
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fied  and  they  run  away.  For  kindness  migrated,  thus  depriving  the  district  of 
they  will  do  anything,  but  they  can  only  their  labor  and  their  tribute.  In  the 
be  governed  by  kindness."  most  literal  manner  the  rule  of  the  un- 
At  the  time  of  Zebehr's  conquest,  just  impoverished  the  land,  and  was  to 
Darfonr,  although  in  many  respects  bar-  a  certain  extent  checked  by  its  own 
baric,  was  not  a  new  country  like  tbe  consequences.  Round  Darfour  there 
provinces  of  the  White  Nile.  It  was  an  were  wild  tribes  who  made  constant 
old-established  empire.  Its  cities  had  raids  upon  the  Sultan's  dominions,  and 
their  traditions.  Manufactures  and  tbe  prisoners  taken  in  these  border  war* 
trade  were  established.  Government,  were  enslaved.  Otherwise  there  was 
imperfect  as  it  was,  had  a  definite  organ-  not  much  slave-hunting  in  Darfour  it- 
ization-  For  administrative  purposes  self.  It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  country  was  divided  into  districts,  Shekka,  along  the  caravan  roads,  that 
each  of  which  had  its  governor,  or  slave-hunting  was  unendurable.  At  tbe 
Basha,  who  held  office  by  the  will  of  (he  beginning  of  the  war  Zebehr  had  do  de- 
Sultan.  Each  district  furnished  tribute  sire  but  to  put  down  slave* hunting,  in 
and  soldiers  to  the  empire.  The  man-  order  to  clear  the  roads.  In  the  eight 
ner  in  which  the  tribute  was  collected  letters  which  passed  between  him  and 
depended  upon  the  individual  Bash*,  the  Sultan  this  is  clearly  set  forth  as  the 
Usually  the  poor  gave  nothing,  while  cause  of  tbe  war.  But  when  at  the  end 
the  rich  contributed  according  to  their  of  the  two  campaigns  he  found  himself 
riches.  There  was  an  irregularity  in  master  of  Darfour,  his  views  began  to 
the  whole  method  of  procedure  which,  enlarge  ;  he  entertained  schemes  for  the 
in  the  hands  of  a  cruel  governor,  left  government  of  that  great  province,  and 
opening  for  hideous  injustice,  but,  ad-  interested  himself  in  the  people.  While 
ministered  by  a  just  man,  suited  well  the  negotiations  between  him  and  the 
enough  with  the  irregular,  half-compre-  Egyptian  Government  on  the  subject  of 
bending  wildness  of  the  people.  Out  of  its  transfer  were  taking  place,  he  took 
the  tribute  the  Basba  was  allowed  to  one  or  two  steps  which  appeared  to  him 
keep  a  certain  proportion  for  the  pur*  necessary  in  organization,  and  applied 
pose  of  maintaining  a  military  contin-  himself  to  a  study  of  existing  conditions, 
gent.  He  did  not  give  his  soldiers  any  entering  into  relations  with,  the  great 
pay,  but  he  gave  arms  and  a  horse  and  men  of  the  country,  and  gathering  in- 
certain  privileges  to  individuals  chosen  formation  from  them.  He  did  not  for- 
for  military  service.  They  were  free  in  get  his  favorite  policy  of  opening  the 
time  of  peace  to  do  as  they  pleased,  but  roads,  but  received  deputations  having 
in  return  for  these  advantages  they  were  that  object  from  the  kingdoms  lying  to 
bound  to  follow  him  in  war  wben  called  the  west  and  north  of  Darfour. 
upon.  Once  a  year  the  soldiers  of  each  Ismail  Yacoub.  for  whom  the  way  was 
district  were  called  out  and  inspected  by  thus  prepared,  was  briefly  described  by 
the  Sultan.  If  he  was  pleased  with  the  Pasha  in'  a  term  which  the  interpre- 
their  number  and  condition,  the  gover-  ter  translated  as  a  "rubbish man."  He 
nor  of  the  district  was  praised  and  re-  came  into  Darfour  knowing  nothing  of 
warded ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  the  country  which  he  had  undertaken 
displeased,  the  Basha  was  correspond-  to  govern,  and  having  no  thought  but  to 
ingly  censured  or,  it  might  be,  removed,  get  rich.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
Ihe  internal  government  of  the  district  seize  some  of  the  leading  men  and  even 
depended  almost  entirely  upon  the  per-  women  of  high  family,  and  to  send  them 
sonal  character  of  the  Basha.  So  long  down  in  irons  to  Cairo.  Some  died  on 
as  the  tribute  was  paid  and  the  military  the  way,  others  are  to  this  day  in  prison 
contingent  satisfactory,  the  Sultan  asked  there.  "  That,"  the  Pasha  commented, 
few  questions.  The  readiest  means  of  "  is  not  the  way  to  govern.  He  ought 
escape  from  an  oppressive  governor  was  to  have  had  every  one  of  those  men  for 
for  the  people  to  load  their  goods  upon  his  friends."  He  brought  with  him  a 
camels  and  flee  into  the  desert.  In  a  staff  of  seventy  clerks,  and  proceeded  to 
country  where  wide  tracts  existed  of  rich  levy  a  poll  tax  of  forty  piastres  upon  a 
and  unclaimed  land  this  was  easy  to  do,  people  who  had  never  been  individually 
and  under  bad  governors  whole  villages  taxed  before.     The  poll  tax  was  to  be- 
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come  due  at  (he  age  of  sixteen,  so  that 
a  man  having  several  sons  at  home  had 
to  pay  for  them  and  for  himself  too. 
The  very  poor  hitherto  had  paid  noth- 
ing. Farmers  and  others  had  made 
their  contributions  to  the  government  in 
Krai  n  or  in  any  goods  that  they  happened 
to  possess.  The  notion  of  a  poll  tax  of 
two  dollars  a  head,  which,  in  the  case 
of  large  families,  mounted  up  to  such  a 
sum  in  the  year  as  they  seldom  saw, 
filled  them  wilh  dismay.  Although  the 
country  is  rich  the  larger  number  of  in- 
dividuals are  excessively  poor.  They 
have  food  but  no  coin,  and  could  not 
pay  if  they  would.  To  be  called  upon 
lo  do  so  simply  terrified  them  and  drove 
them  from  their  homes.*  Deputations 
came  to  ZebehT  imploring  him  to  inter- 
cede, and  he  remonstrated  with  Ismail 
Yacoub. 

"  This  is  not  government,"  he  said, 
"  it  is  spoliation.  What  you  are  doing 
will  ruin  the  country,  and  sooner  or 
later  it  will  rise  against  you." 

Ismail  at  first  resented  the  interfer- 
ence, and  signified  to  Zebehr  that  it  was 
no  business  of  his.  Afterward  he  sent 
for  him,  and  asked  his  advice,  saying  in 
mockery  :  "  What  do  you  suppose  I  am 
going  to  do  ?  Shall  I  leave  this  people 
untaxed  ?"■ 

"  I  do  not  say  that  you  should  leave 
them  untaxed,"  Zebehr  replied,  "but 
that  this  tax  you  have  put  upon  them 
is  too  heavy  for  a  first  year.  Hear 
me  !  In  the  first  year  let  the  tax  for 
the  poor  be  ai  piastres,  and  the  tax  for 
the  moderately  rich  5  piastres,  and  the 
tax  for  rich  men  be  10  piastres.  This 
shall  be  as  a  trial  for  them  and  for  you." 

Ismail  replied,  "  No,  I  see  very  well 
that  the  country  is  rich  ;  and  the  tax 
that  you  propose  is  too  small." 

Zebehr  said,  "  You  think  so,  but  you 
are  mistaken.  You  have  to  remember 
that  in  many  districts  where  you  see 
crops  the  people  have  fled  away  on  ac- 
count of  the  war.  All  is  unsettled  ;  and 
what  you  have  to  do  is  to  encourage  the 
people  and  to  draw  them  back,  in  order 

*  If  a  tax  of  two  dollars  should  seem  small 
as  a  cause  of  insurrection,  let  the  reader  re- 
member the  Irish  Tithe  riots,  when  in  one 
pariah  in  Carlow  upward  of  two  hundred  of  the 
defaulters  were  rated  at  only  a  farthing  a  year, 
and  in  some  case  the  lithe  felt  to  the  seventh 
of  a  farthing. 


that  the  country  may  be  at  peace  and 
prosper  again.  Their  own  government 
has  been  very  bad.  It  will  be  easy  to 
teach  them  to  have  confidence  in  you. 
Put  light  taxes  upon  them,  they  will 
come  back,  they  will  work  and  grow 
rich,  they  will  be  pleased,  and  think 
your  government  .good.  Good  govern- 
ment taxes  the  rich  and  not  the  poor- 
It  makes  people  prosperous  before  it 
taxes  them  heavily." 

Ismail  Yacoub  would  not  listen  to 
reason.  His  house  at  home  was  empty, 
and  he  wanted  to  fill  it.  He  was  not  a 
governor,  for  he  had  no  thought  of 
those  he  governed,  and  no  sympathy 
with  their  wants.  He  did  not  wish  pa- 
tiently to  cultivate  the  soil,  but  to  sweep 
off  the  crops  and  go.  What  he  did  was 
like  reaping  green  corn.  He  ruined  the 
country  in  order  to  enrich  himself  a  lit- 
tle. So  it  has  ever  been  with  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  Soudan.  That  district 
well  governed  might  be  in  time  the  treas- 
ury of  Egypt,  but  no  one  knows  how  it 
is  despoiled.  You  have  to  understand 
that  difficulty  of  transport  makes  Khar- 
toum as  far,  perhaps  farther,  from  Cairo 
than  India  is  from  London.  Everything 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  governors,  and  it 
is  essential  that  they  should  be  good 
men.  But  instead  of  this,  every  gov- 
ernor goes  down  poor  and  comes  back 
rich.  To  change  is  no  use,  for  it  only 
sends  a  hungry  man  in  the  place  of  one 
half  satisfied.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  Turkish  Government  cannot  keep 
the  Soudan.  Still  do  not  think  that  the 
Turkish  rule  has  been  altogether  bad  for 
these  barbarous  peoples.  There  has 
been  some  good  and  some  bad  in  it. 
When  the  Turks  conquered  the  country 
it  was  very  wild.  There  were  no  roads, 
it  was  impossible  that  merchants  should 
travel.  The  good  done  by  the  Turkish 
Government  has  been  to  open  the  roads. 
The  evil  has  been  that  greedy  officials 
have  cheated  and  oppressed  the  natives. 
But  the  roads  remain,  and  the  habit  of 
trade  remains,  and  some  day  a  better 
race  may  go  down  and  teach  civilization 
without  opptession. 

"When  you  yourself  undertook  to 
pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Egyptian 
Government,  from  what  source  did  you 
propose  to  draw  it  ?" 

"  Not  from  the  taxes  of  the  poor !  I 
was  a  working  merchant,  as  every  gov- 
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ernor  of  a  semi -civilized  State  must  be  of  profit,  government  appeared  in  the 

if  he  wants  to  have  a  revenue  without  light  of  an  organized  system  of   rob- 

oppression.     I  have  told  you  of  my  in-  bery." 

come.     I  had  of  course  a  number   of  This  and  much  more  Zebehr  laid  be- 

clerlcs  who  kept  my  books,  and  if  I  were  fore  Ismail  Yacoub.     The  only  result 

at  home  I  could  tell  you  exactly  what  was  that  Ismail  Yacoub  sent  complaints 

profits  came  from  each  branch  of  trade,  to  Cairo  that  Zebehr  was  thwarting  him 

I  cannot  carry  the  details  in  my  mem-  and  frustrating  his  plans,  giving  up  the 

ory ;  but  roughly,  as  well  as  I  remem-  province  to  bim  nominally,  but  not  al- 

ber,   my  last    accounts  showed  a  net  towing  him  to  have  his  own  way.     The 

profit  of  j£i2,ooo  a   month.     It  was  Khedive  telegraphed  to  Zebehr  to  forbid 

from  this  that  I  should  have  paid  my  any  interference  on  his  part  with  the 

tribute,  and   it   would  have  been   well  schemes  of  Ismail   Yacoub,  and  then 

worth  my  while  to  have  given  ,£15,000  Zebehr  felt  that  the  only  hope  of  saving 

a  year  in  order  to  have  the  support  and  Darfour  lay  in  a  personal  interview  with 

sympathy  of  the  Government.     As  you  the  Khedive.    Any  report  that  he  might 

know,  I  never  paid  the  tribute  ;  for  the  write  ran  risk  of  suppression,  or  what 

conquest  of  Darfour,  following  in  the  was  worse,  of  falsification.    He  thought 

siroe  year  in  which  the  agreement  was  that  if  he  saw  the  Khedive  face  to  face, 

signed,  altered  all  arrangements. "   .  and  reported  to  him  personally  of  the 

"  But  you  do  not  disapprove  of  the  state  of  things  in  Darfour,  some  good 
principle  of  taxing  a  people  in  order  to  might  be  achieved.  He  therefore  tele- 
meet  the  expenses  of  government  ?"  graphed  that  he  wished    to   go  down 

"  On   the  contrary !     On  the   con-  and  see  the   Khedive  at  Cairo.     The 

trary  !     So  long  as  the  people  get  full  Khedive  answered  with  a  very  cordial 

value  from  the  government  for  what  they  invitation  to  him  to  come,  and  he  went 

pay  it  is  just  and  right  that  they  should  down  in  state.     Before  starting  he  dis- 

be  taxed.     But  in  barbarous  countries  banded  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and 

the  tax  must  be  very  small,  and  the  gov-  put  the  remaining  6000  under  the  nom- 

ernor  cannot  expect  to  draw  a  large  in-  inal  command  of  his  son  Suleiman,  a  lad 

come  from  it.    In  the  countriesof  which  of  fifteen.* 

we  were  speaking,  a  small  tax  is  desir-  He  was  already  on  the  way  when  he 

able  for  two  reasons.     One  reason  is  to  was  overtaken  by  a  deputation  from  the 

give  an  excuse  for  counting  the  popula-  King  of  Borku,  who  offered  himself  as 

lion,  and  the  second  is  to  accustom  the  a  tributary,  and  proposed  to  open  his 

people  to  the  idea  of  government  as  a  roads.     The  letter  of  this  king  was  also 

valuable  thing — a  thing  which  it  is  worth  among  the  papers  that  were  taken  at  the 

their  while  to  pay  for,  and  which  must  time  of  Zebehr's  imprisonment  by  the 

be  supported  by  them.     Unless  there  is  English.     His  deputation  brought  with 

an  idea  of  mutual   duty   between   (he  it  two  horses  as  a  present  to  Zebehr. 

governed  and  the  government  political  Zebehr  sent  back  four  horses  fully  ca- 

order  is  not  possible.    But  for  both  these  parjsoncd,  and  said,  "If  your,  king  is 

reasons  it   was  essential    that  the  tax  in  earnest  let  him  send  and  meet  me  at 

should  be  scarcely  more  than  nominal.  Cairo,  where  we  will  discuss  these  things 

As  regards  the  counting  of  the  people,  before  the  Khedive,  and  enter  into  a 

a  heavy   tax  simply    frightened    them  treaty." 

away.  I  have  told  you  how  it  was  their  The  King  of  Tagali  also  came  and 
habit  to  flee  from  their  own  bad  gover-  offered  himself,  saying,  "  We  have  heard 
nots  into  the  desert,  and  far  from  ena-  a  good  "report  of  you,  and  if  you  will 
bling  the  governor  to  count  them,  the  tax  have  us  we  will  submit  ourselves  to 
evidently  caused  them  to  be  hidden  you."  Tagali  is  a  mountainous  district 
from  him,  thus  defeating  its  own  end.  in  Kordofan,  about  three  days'  journey 
Again,  with  regard  to  teaching  them  the  south  of  El  Obeid,  and  it  is  a  very  wild 
benefits  of  settled  government,  a  large  place,  which  up  to  that  time  had  pre- 
tax was  in  excess  of  any  benefits  that  served  its  independence,  refusing  to  sub- 
tbcy  could  realize.     It  seemed  to  them 
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mil  to  the  ruleri  of  either  Darfonr  or  loom,  and  they  talked  over  the  affairs 

Kordofan.     To    the    king   of    Tagali,  of  the  province     Gordon  asked  Zebehr 

Zebc.hr  also  answered  that  these  mailers  to  give  him  such  help  as  he  could,  and 

would  be  arranged  before  the  Khedive,  Zebehr  promised  to  do  so.     "  You  are 

and  he  pursued  his  way.     These  and  European  and  I  am  Arabic,"  he  said, 

many  other  similar  negotiation!  came  to  "  bat  we  can  be  friends.     I  have  a  son 

nothing  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  about    siiteen    years   of    age.     He    is 

bis  principal  hope.  yours  !     I  give  him  to  you,  and  I  will 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  com-  write  to  him  to  obey  you  in  everything." 
monly  related  incident  of  the  council  He  wrote  accordingly  to  Suleiman,  tell- 
under  the  tree  is  supposed  to  have  taken  ing  him  to  honor  Gordon  and  to  follow 
place.  "  There  is  a  large  tree,"  wrote  his  instructions.  When  Gordon  got 
Colonel  Gordon,  "  on  Ihe  left-hand  side  down  into  the  Soudan  he  was  immedi- 
of  the  road  from  Obeid  to  Shaka  about  alely  surrounded  by  natives,  many  of 
two  miles  from  Shaka.  Under  this  tree  whom  were  jealous  of  Zebehr.  and  he 
Zebehr  assembled  his  officers  and  swore  was  told  that  Suleiman  was  preparing 
them  to  obey  him.  If  he  sent  word  to  to  make  war.  Suleiman  was  at  Shekka 
them  to  attend  to  the  arrangements  made  with  6000  soldiers.  He  held  them  at 
under  the  tree  they  were  to  revolt"  I  Gordon's  disposal;  but  Gordon  was 
read  this  passage  from  Birkbeck  Hill's  told  that  they  were  for  the  purpose  of 
'"Gordon  in  Central  Africa"  to  the  fighting  against  him.  He  did  not  at 
Pasha,  He  smiled  and  shook  his  head,  first  believe  it,  but  he  was  persuaded  by 
"  Another  of  Idris  Abtar's,"  he  said  ;  the  people  about  him.  He  then  desired 
"  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  It  Suleiman  to  meet  him  at  Dara,  which 
is  not  only  untrue.  If  you  think  of  it  Suleiman  did.  After  compliments,  Gor- 
you  will  see  that  it  is  so  unlikely  as  to  don  said  straight  out  to  Suleiman,  "  I 
be  impossible.  At  the  time  at  which  it  hear  you  are  going  to  make  war  against 
is  supposed  to  have  happened  I  was  me."  Suleiman  replied  that  it  was  not 
strong  and  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  so,  that  he  was  prepared  to  obey  him 
army.  Every  one  knows  that  I  am  no  and  to  honor  him  in  all  things.  Gordon 
coward.  If  I  had  contemplated  a  re-  told  him  of  the  interview  he  had  had  in 
volt  against  the  Government  I  should  Cairo  with  Zebehr,  and  called  upon  him, 
not  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  hand  if  he  was  loyal  as  he  professed  to  be,  to 
over  the  province  to  Ismail  Yacoub,  to  give  up  his  troops.  Suleiman  agreed  to 
leave  my  army  in  the  hands  of  a  child,  do  so,  and,  at  the  appointed  time,  when 
and  to  go  and  put  myself  voluntarily  the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  parade,  he 
into  the  Khedive's  power  at  Cairo.  Also  sounded  his  bugle  and  declared  that  he 
you  must  know  that  these  are  all  old  gave  them  into  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
stories  examined  during  three  years  by  ernor,  and  that  they  were  no  longer  his 
the  Khedive  Ismail  and  proved  to  have  troops  but  Gordon's  troops.  Gordon 
no  foundation.  It  is  absurd  after  so  distributed  the  soldiers  through  the 
searching  an  investigation  to  ask  me  now  provinces,  and  afterward  went  to  stay  in 
to  deny  them.  If  there  had  been  foun-  Suleiman's  house  at  Shekka.  He  gave 
dation  for  them,  do  you  suppose  that  I  Suleiman  a  medal,  made  him  a  colonel, 
should  be  alive  to  give  you  this  contra-  and  reported  what  he  had  done  to  Cairo, 
diction?     Assuredly  not. "  He  also  made  him  a  present  of  arms. 

The  action  of  Idris  Abtar  and  his  re-  "  Now  all  this  shows,"  the  Pasha  said, 
lation  to  Gordon,  which  involved  to  "  that  my  son,  so  far,  did  his  duty  as  I 
some  considerable  extent  also  the  Pasha' s  told  him  to  do,  and  Gordon  was  pleased 
relation  to  Gordon,  belong  properly  to  with  him."  *  The  mischief  arose  upon 
a  later  portion  of  Zebehr' 3  life,  but  his  return  to  Mandugba. 
as  I  do  not  propose  to  carry  this  narra-  When  the  troops  had  been  disbanded 
tive  further  than  his  arrival  at  Cairo  in  at  Shekka,  Suleiman  went  to  Mandugba 
1875, 1  repeat  here  some  portion  of  what  and  made  the  discovery  of  the  bad  con- 
he  told  me  with  regard  to  it.     Zebehr 

was  at  Cairo  when  Gordon  went  for  the       #  —.  .       k   G  rd         the 

second  time  into  the  Soudan.  Thev  met  ,|n)s*sjb  it  diferfwrj  ranch  in'spirit,  corr^b- 

just  before  Gordon  Started  for  Khar-  oratM  this  narrative  in  (he  main  facts. 
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duct  of  Idris  Ahtar,  who  had  now  ruled  with  him  for  councillors.  If  they  had 
there  for  three  years.  He  had  proved  been  wise  they  would  have  sent  him  to 
himself  thoroughly  dishonest.  Zebehr's  Gordon,  but  between  them  they  had  no 
business  was  mined,  his  laws  were  set  sense,  and  Suleiman  acted  like  a  child 
aside,  the  country  had  been  hunted  over  not  knowing  the  difficulties  of  life." 
for  slaves ;  these  was  riot  and  anarchy  Gordon's  councillors  at  Khartoum 
in  Mandugba,  aud  Idris  Abtar  himself  advised  that  Idris  Abtar  should  be  made 
was  not  even  living  there;  he  was  at  governor  of  the  White  Nile.  Two  thou- 
Dagu.  Suleiman  reproached  him  bit-  sand  soldiers  were  given  to  him,  and  he 
terly,  saying,  "  You  were  put  here  as  went  down  to  fight  against  the  boy. 
■teward  for  my  father,  but  him  you  have  Suleiman,  bearing  of  it,  wrote  to  Gor- 
robbed,  and  you  have  wronged  his  peo-  don,  saying  :  "  This  man  is  a  badly  be- 
pie.  Now  I  will  make  justice  between  b&ved  servant  of  my  father's.  He  lies  ; 
you."  he  is  dangerous  and  depraved.  I  blam- 
Upon  this  Idris  was  frightened  and  ed  him  for  bis  conduct  and  be  fled  to 
neaped  to  Khartoum,  where,  by  means  you.  Now  you  put  my  servant  over 
of  bribery,  he  succeeded  in  laying  the  me,  I  cannot  for  the  shame  of  it  sub- 
story  in  bis  own  colors  before  Gordon,  mit  to  him.  Send,  if  you  please,  any 
He  declared  that  Suleiman  was  prepar-  man  except  this  one.  Let  him'  be  Turk- 
tog  to  make  war  upon  Gordon.  Gordon  ish  or  European  and  I  will  submit ;  but 
inquired  into  the  matter,  but,  clever  as  I  cannot  to  my  servant"  Before  any 
Gordon  was,  just  and  wise,  too,  as  he  answer  could  come  Idris  attacked- 
was,  he  labored  under  one  great  disad-  Suleiman  fought  and  was  victorious, 
vantage  in  those  countries.  He  did  not  Many  were  killed;  Idris  himself  ran 
speak  Arabic  well  enough.  The  inter-  away,  and  returned  by  water  to  Khar* 
preters  were  in  Idris  Abtar' spay.  There-  toum,  where  he  laid  bis  complaint  and 
fore,  all  the  stories  which  came  to  Gor-  report  before  Gordon.  The  Pasha  re- 
don's  ears  were  modified  to  fit  with  peated  these  circumstances  twice  over  in 
what  Idris  Abtar  said.  Gordon  did  his  careful  detail,  saying  to  me  :  "I  want 
best.  He  endeavored  to  collect  natives  yon  to  understand  this,  that  you  may 
of  ability  around  him,  but  they  had  not  know  the  cause  of  my  son's  death  was 
been  accustomed  to  honest  dealing  with  a  servant's  treachery." 
the  Government.  Idris  Abtar  was  very  Upon  receiving  the  news  of  the  defeat 
rich,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Idris,  Gordon  was  angry,  and  Gessi 
were  not  above  accepting  bribes.  When  was  sent  to  reduce  Suieiman  to  submis- 
Gordon  took  council  with  them  they  as-  sion.  At  the  same  time  Gordon  wrote 
mrcd  him  that  Idris  Abtar  spoke  the  to  Zebehr,  calling  upon  him  to  fulfil  his 
truth,  and  that  Suleiman  was  making  promise  of  helping  him  with  his  influ- 
ready  to  fight  against  the  Government,  eoce,  and  Zebehr  telegraphed  to  his 
"Now  all  the  time  they  understood  son,  "  I  do  not  wish  you  to  fight ,  sub- 
quite  well,"  the  Pasha  said,  "  what  I  mit  to  Gessi."  This  telegram  could  of 
want  you  to  bear  in  mind,  that  to  Sulei-  course  be  sent  only  to  Khartoum  for 
man,  Idris  Abtar  was  simply  his  father's  Gordon  to  forward.  Gordon  received 
servant,  appointed  by  his  father  and  not  it  and  sent  it  on,  but  fighting  had  al- 
dependent  on  the  Government.  Sulei-  ready  began.  Suleiman  held  the  place 
man  was  too  young  to  be  wise  in  his  against  Gessi  altogether  for  five  months, 
conduct  at  this  time.  Having  so  lately  '  He  was  only  sixteen,"  his  father  said, 
assured  Gordon  of  his  faitb  he  ought  to  with  a  sort  of  pathetic  pride,  "  and  he 
have  known,  upon  finding  disorder  and  kept  all  those  troops  with  a  European 
trouble  in  Mandugba,  that  it  was  not  for  leader  at  bay."  When  Zebehr's  tele- 
him  to  try  and  settle  it  alone.  He  ought  gram  arrived,  as  Zebehr  afterward  heard, 
to  have  laid  the  whole  matter  before  the  boy's  uncles  strongly  advised  him  to 
Gordon,  saying,  '  Advise  me  now  what  submit,  but  his  blood  was  up  ;  he  was 
to  do.'  If  be  had  had  the  sense  to  ask  proud,  child-like,  of  his  first  victories, 
him,  Gordon  would  have  helped  him  to  and  he  said,  "No,  if  we  submit  now 
put  Idris  Abtar  down  and  all  would  we  shall  be  all  killed."  He  determin- 
have  been  well.     He  had  twelve  uncles  ed,  however,  to  send  messengers  to  Gor- 
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don,  who  was  at  Shekka,*  begging  him  the  Russians  gave  back  their  prisoners, 
once  more  to  send  some  one  else  to  take  When  the  French  fought  in  Africa  they 
possession  of  the  place,  and  offering  in  kept  their  word  to  Abd-el-Kader.  I, 
that  case  immediate  submission.  Nine  myself,  when  I  took  Molo,  though  he 
men  went  to  Gordon  and  begged  him  to  had  killed  my  cousin,  did  not  use  him 
appoint  a  governor.  Gessi,  hearing  of  thus.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  Gordon 
it,  sent  a  message  himself  to  Gordon,  ordered  my  son's  death  by  treachery, 
that  these  men  were  only  spies.  Gor-  Afterward  Gessi  gathered  riches,  and 
don  naturally  believed  his  own  lieuten-  went  to  Suez.  But  there  he  died,  and 
ant,  and  the  men  were  taken  and  ex-  God  now  is  his  judge. 
ecu  ted  as  spies.  News  of  this  came  to  Gordon  heard  that  I  was  angry  be- 
Suleiman.  His  uncles  again  urged  him  cause  of  ray  son's  death,  and  on  his  way 
to  lay  down  his  arms.  He  would  not,  up  to  Khartoum  the  third  time  we  saw 
but  he  sent  a  second  embassy  to  Gor-  each  other  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Evelyn 
don.  The  second  embassy  met  with  Baring,  Nubar  Pasha,  and  the  inter  pre- 
the  fate  of  the  first.  Gessi  in  the  mean*  ters.  Gordon  said,  "  You  wrote  to 
time  had  obtained  several  victories,  your  son  to  fight."  I  said,  "  No;  it 
The  uncles  perpetually  urged  Suleiman  is  not  true.  If  I  had,  then  it  had  been 
to  lay  down  his  arms.  Suleiman  was  I  who  killed  my  son.  But  I  did  not." 
finally  beaten  and  surprised  at  Dara.  Gordon  said,  "  I  hear  you  are  very 
Then  he  yielded.  Gessi  was  sent  for.  angry."  Then  everything  was  explained 
He  promised  that  Suleiman  and  his  re-  between  us,  and  all  was  made  clear, 
lations  should  go  free.  Suleiman's  sol-  Those  who  were  present  can  tell  you  of 
diers  were  given  up,  and  peace  was  it  as  well  as  I.  The  interposition  of 
sworn.  The  prisoners  lived  with  Gessi  bad  men,  Idris  Abtar's  wild  stories 
on  friendly  terms  for  five  days,  eating  at  about  me,  the  reports  of  my  double  deal- 
the  same  table.  On  the  fifth  day  they  ing,  everything  was  explained.  Gordon 
were  to  separate.  Suleiman  and  his  said,  "  I  am  very  sorry  for  your  son's 
uncles  were  called  together  under  a  tree,  death."  I  said,  "  I  gave  you  my  son, 
Gessi  spoke  with  them  very  kindly,  say-  and  when  I  gave  him  to  you  I  gave  you 
ing  "  Now  consult  together,  and  let  me  rights  of  life  and  death  ;  but  I  do  not 
know  what  things  you  require  for  jour-  hold  you  personally  responsible  for  his 
ncy."  His  soldiers  were  all  round  the  death.  I  know  that  it  was  English 
tree.  He  walked  away,  and  in  five  policy  and  Gessi,  not'you  who  killed  my 
minutes  the  twelve  uncles  and  the  boy  son."  We  shook  hands  and  were 
were  dead — shot  by  his  orders,  f  friends.  On  my  side,  I  freed  Gordon 
Now,  Gessi,  the  Pasha  said,  was  a  of  the  guilt  of  my  son's  death,  and  on 
poor  man,  and  he  did  not  know  the  his  side  Gordon  acknowledged  that  I  had 
honor  of  kings.  It  is  not  thus  that  not  acted  treacherously.  I  referred  him 
great  men  act,  nor  that  such  a  govern-  to  the  great  people  of  Khartoum,  who 
ment  as  the  English  would  wish  to  act.  knew  me  and  my  family,  and  afterward 
Think  of  those  wars  with  which  you  when  he  went  up  [he  found  what  I  had 
may  be  acquainted.  When  the  French  said  to  be  true.  All  was  wiped  out  be- 
and  the  Prussians  fought  together,  the  tween  us.  Though  he  was  against  me, 
Prussians  gave  back  their  prisoners  with  I  know  Gordon  to  be  a  great  and  good 
honor.  After  the  Russo-Turkish  war  man.  I  respected  his  character,  and  if 
he  had  lived  I  should  count  him  among 

•  In  Gordon's  letter  this  embassy  is  men-  mT  valued  friends.* 
tioned.  And  now  would   you   like  to  know 

t  I  am,  of  course,  acquainted  with  the  official  something?     Would  you  like  to   know 

account  of  this  transaction.    I  give  Zebehr's  who  kiued  Gordon  ?     I   will   tell   you. 

w.aa'fiw SKJressg  ? ^ sn*"? <***•  **»■  -i * 

to  be  inaccurate  as  ours.     But  it  represents  Egypt,  Sir  Evelyn   Baring  came  to  me 

what  he  and  doubtless  many  other  natives  with  three  generals.     Sir  Evelyn  Wood 

believe.     He  gave  me  the  story  twice,  with  a  

considerable  interval  between.     I  made  notes 

on  each  occasion  at  the  time.     When  I  com-         *  The  official  account  of  this  interview  may 

1   No.   13 
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was  one  of  the  three  generals.     I  told  my  treachery — all  that  was  needed  to 

them  that  to  go  to  war  was  a  great  mis-  condemn  me  to  death.     No  snch  letter 

take,  that  all  they  could  achieve  would  ever  existed-     It  was  only  a  fabrication 

be  to  destroy  cities  and   to  terrify  the  of  my  enemies — either  a  false  letter  made 

people,  who  would  rise  and  very  likely  on  purpose,  or  no  letter."     On  hearing 

massacre    Gordon   before  he  could    be  Gessi's  account  of  the  desolate  condition 

reached-     "  If  you  believe  me,"  I  said,  in  which  he  found  the  White  Nile  prov- 

"  let  me  manage  this  matter  for  you  inces,  the  Pasha  replied  that  it  was  not 

without  bloodshed-       My    family   and  bo  in  hie  time.     He  could  not  answer 

children  are  here-     Keep  them  as  host-  for  the  effects  of  Idris  Abtar'a  rule-* 

ages,  and  let  me  go  up.     I  do  not  want  When  he  left  Darfour,  toward  the  end 

any  money,  I   will  go  at  my  own  ex-  of  1875,  he  went  down  to  Egypt  without 

pense  ;  I  will  go  alone.     There  shall  be  returning  to  Mandugba.     He  took  with 

no  blood  between  you  and  the  Soudan,  him  1000  men-at-arms  and  seventy-five 

sod  I  will  undertake  to  bring  Gordon  kings'   sons,  these  latter  in  order  that 

safely  back.      If  I  prove  in  any  particu-  they  might   be  introduced  to  the  Khe- 

lar  unfaithful,  do  what  you  will  with  my  dive,  and  have  the  opportunity  to  study 

family."     I  made  this  offer  five  times-  the  lifeof  a  civilized  city.    He  took  also 

I  urged  it  upon  them  in  every  way,  for  rich  presents  for  the  Khedive,  among 

I  knew  that,  to  march  with  armies  into  them  one  hundred  horses,   four  lions, 

(he  Soudan   was  useless-     But  they  did  two   leopards,    and    four  parrots.      On 

not  believe  me.     They  thought  my  de-  the  way  be  was  received  with  every  dem- 

tire  was  to   work   mischief,  and  they  onstration  of  respect.     The  towns  were 

went  their  way.     At  that  time  I  could  decorated  for  his  passage,  the  governors 

have  done  all  I  promised.     Gordon  at  came  out  to  meet  him.     "  There  was," 

Khartoum  wanted  to  have  me  sent  up.  he  added,  with  a  smile  and  a  wave  of 

I  wanted  to  go  up.     If  I  had  gone  Gor-  the  hand,   "  nonsense — great  nonsense 

don  would  have  come  home  safe.    Then  of  all  kinds  ;  it  is  not  for  that  that  I 

who  kilted  Gordon ?     Not  the  Soudan-  care." 

ese.     It  was  the  English,  who  refused  Ismail  received  him  himself  at  Cairo 

to  let  him  have  the  friend  he  asked  for.  with  equal  honor,  gave  him  a  palace  and 

The  English  killed  him,  and  why  ?    Be-  allowed  ^750  a  month  for  his  entertain- 

causc  they  were  like  children,  ignorant,  ment,  but  Zebehr  had  not  gone  down  for 

frightened,  and  believing  in  evil.*'  the  purpose  of  being  feted  and  enter- 

The  Pasha  put  down  to  Idris  Abtar's  tained-     He  wished  to  lay  before  the 

invention    the    greater  number  of  the  Khedive  an  exposition  of  the  true  state 

stories  known  to  all  who  have  read  the  of  things  in  Darfour,  and  to  obtain  a 

commonly    accredited  English  versions  promise  of  support  from  the  Egyptian 

of  his  career.     When  they  were  laid  be*  Government  in  the  tight  administration 

fore  him  he  usually  dismissed  them  with  of  that  province.     It  was  in  vain  that 

a  shake  of  the  head.    "  Another  of  Idris  he  endeavored  to  approach  this  object. 

Abtar's.      They  are  without  end-"     But  The  Khedive  used  to  meet  him  in  so- 

occasionally  he  entered  into  more  detail  ciety  and  talk  pleasantly  upon   general 

of  contradiction-     When  I  told  him  of  subjects  ;  to  requests  for  business  inter- 

the  letter  encouraging  his  son  Suleiman  views  he  replied  always,  "To-morrow." 

to  revolt,    generally   reported  to  have  At  last,  after  five  months  of  waiting,  the 

been  found  among  Suleiman's  papers,  Khedive  granted  the  interview  that  he 

he  denied  it  absolutely.     "  The  letter  desired,  and  then  instead  of  listening  to 

was  never  written  by  me.     If  it  existed,     

why  was  it  not   brought   and   Shown   to  *  Some  injustice  seems  certainly  to  be  done 

toe  face   tO   face,  that    t   might  say,   'I  Io2ebehrwi.co  he  is  held   responsible  for  the 

.          ,           ...    ^..                ,  P             \it  state  of   Darfour  at,  Gordon  found   it  under 

have  done  this  thing,  or  I  have  not  ?  lsmaiI  Yacoub  and  lor  the  alale  of  the  Bahr. 

IE  they  had  such  a  letter,  signed  by  me  ei-Ghaiai  as  Goal  found  it  under  Idris  Abtar. 

with  my  own  name,  they  had  proof  of  It  should  be  remembered  that  both  these  men 

were  his  opponents  and  rivals,  one  was  his 

open  enemy.     Their  views  were  the  exact  op- 

*  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  be  referred  posiw  of  his  ;  and  by  the  action  of  the  Egyp- 

w  despatches  contained  in  pp.  7r,  73,  las,  135.  tian  Government  in  detaining  him  at   Cairo 

'36, 137,  and  14s,  "  Egypt,"  No.  la  (1884).  tbey  were  enabled  10  triumph. 
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Zebehr' s  report  he  said  quite  plainly  :  I  were  to  accept  such  an  offer  I  should 

"  It  is  of  no  use  for  us  to  talk  together,  be  acting  dishonestly,  for  I  do  not  now 

I  know  you  are  a  man  of  ability,  I  be-  know    anything.      I    only    hope.     If  I 

lieve  you  would  govern  Darfour  well,  went  back   I  hope  I  should  find  still 

but  frankly,  I  am  afraid  of  you-     You  many  men  of  good  sense  in  the  country, 

have  made  yourself  too  powerful,  and  I  and  I  should  endeavor  to  bring  it  to 

fear  that  if  I  gave  you  the  authority  you  order  by  means  of  the  good  sense  which 

desire  you  would  set  up  an  empire  in  is  in  it.     But  to  take  money  now  on  a 

Darfour  which  would  rival  and  perhaps  definite  pledge  would  be  impossible.     I 

even   subjugate    Egypt.      Egypt   is    not  am  not  a  selfish  nor  an  ambitious  man. 

strong  enough  to  tolerate  neighbors  so  All  that  I  want  is  to  keep  truth  and  to 

strong.     Therefore  resign    yourself   to  do  good  work.     And   I  care   for  my 

live  with  me  here  in  Cairo.     I  will  treat  name.      Many   times  when    I    was  in 

you  well,  you  shall  be  practically  free,  Cairo,  friends  desired  me  to  fly  to  the 

only  you  are  to  go  back  no  more  to  the  desert.     I  was  not  kept  there  by  bars 

Soudan."  and  sentries.     I  was  free  to  travel,  and 

Zebehr  submitted,  and  this  was  the  nothing  held  me  but  my  name  ;  but  I 

end  of  his  work  in  those  wild  countries,  had  done  no   wrong,  and  if  I  had  fled, 

It  may  well  have  been  that  the  ease  of  the  name  of  Zebehr  would  have  been 

existence,  the  more  genial  companion-  dishonored.    I  have  kept  it  clear  so  far. 

ship,  the  stimulus  of  exercising  in  flu-  I  want  to  keep  it  clear  to  the  end,  and 

ence  at  the  heart  rather  than  at  the  ex-  to  have  it  said  of  me  afterward.  '  Zebehr 

tremities  of  his  country's  political  life,  was  a  gentleman  till  he  died-'  " 
combined  to  reconcile  him  to  his  deten-         It  was,  I  think,  on  the  same  occasion 

tion  at  Cairo.     He  told  me  much  that  that  he  accompanied  me,  when  I  took 

was  of  interest  with  regard  to  his  life  leave,  as  far  as   the  gale.     We  stood 

there,  but  the  story  which  I  have  pro-  talking  while  the  sentry  unfastened  it, 

posed  to  myself  to  tell  ends  with  his  ar-  and,  as  the  man  bungled,  a  heavy  iron 

lival  in  the  capital.  bar  clanged  on  the  asphalte.    I  shivered 

He  has  never  revisited  the  scene  of  a  tittle  nervously  at  the  sudden  noise, 

his  former  labors,   but  his  prophecies  The  Pasha,  observing  me,  said  gently, 

with  regard  to  the  results  of  the  Turkish  "  Do  not  think  I  am  sorry,  I  am  quite 

system  have  come  true — Egypt  has  lost  content." 

the  Soudan.     "  If  you  were  free  now  to        We  spoke  often  about  the  English,  of 

go  and  govern  it,  '  I  asked  him  once,  whom  the  Pasha  had,  in  two  years  of 

"  what  would  you  do  ?"     "  Do  not  ask  close  intercourse,  acquired  some  knowl- 

me     to     speak     idly,"    he    answered,  edge.     He  liked  and  admired  them,  and 

"  Twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  1  could  especially  valued  the  integrity  of  English 

have  told  you.     Now  I  have  lost  touch  officials.      He    professed    himself  glad 

with  the  country.     I  do  not  know  what  that  the  English  people  should   know 

my  own  family  is  doing  in  the  neighbor-  something  of   his   history,    and   I  can 

hood  of  Khartoum,  much  less  what  is  hardly  perhaps  end  this  part  of  it  better 

being  done  in  the  countries  further  south  than  by  quoting  an  estimate  of  them  to 

and  west.     If  I  went  into  those  coun-  which   the  news    of    his    release,   an- 

tries  it  would  be  to  go  first  quietly  to  my  nounced  ;after  these  reminiscences  had 

family,  where, I  might  consider  affairs  ;  been  thrown  into  shape,  has  since  given 

then  to  travel  as  a  merchant  or  pilgrim,  a  pleasant  significance.     "  So  far  as  my 

talking  with  the  people  and  inquiring  on  knowledge  of  them  goes,"  he  said  one 

all  sides.     In  that  way' I  could  judge  of  day,  "  I  ^esteem  the  English  to  be  an 

things  generally  and  of  my  own  power,  excessively   ignorant .  people,    but  .one 

After  that  I  might  come  back  and  tell  which  has  so  strong  a  natural  bent  tow- 

you,  perhaps,  what  could  be  done.    But  ard  justice  that  when  they  do  know  the 

if  France  or  England  were  to  offer  me  facts  they  may  be  almost  certainly  trust- 

now  some  millions  to  go  up  and  settle  ed  to  act  rightly."— Contemporary  Re- 

those  countries  I  could  not  take  it.     If  view. 
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The  eighth  Congies  Regional  and  the  minds  of  many  whom  dread  of  the  An- 
ninth  Congies  National  of  the  principal  archists  had,  for  the  time  being,  con- 
body  of  the  French  Socialists  have  just  verted  to  Conservatism,  but  who  again 
been  held  in  Paris  and  Charleville  re-  voted  for  Republican  candidates  at  the 
spectively,  and  from  the  increased  nura-  Departmental  Council  Elections  in  July, 
ber  of  delegates  assembled  the  Cri  du  1886,  i.e.,  as  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  the 
P tuple  and  the  Proletariat  not  unjustly  Third  Republic  was  able  to  lay  the 
infer  the  continued  vitality  and  tenacity  spectre  of  Social  Revolution.  Subse- 
of  the  "  Parti  socialiste  revolution  aire. "  quent  events  have  shown  that  the  vital- 
Tbey  also  draw  from  it  a  further  proof  ity  of  Socialism  is  much  greater  than  it 
of  the  progress  of  the  Socialist  idea  seemed,  and  that  its  importance  as  a 
among  the  working  classes  of  France  political  factor  has  been  underrated, 
generally.  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  such  mis- 
how  far  this  is  justified  by  the  facts-  takes  have  been  made,  by  those,  too, 

The  appearance  of  the  room  in  which  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  for 
the  delegates  met  at  the  Paris  Congress  example  by  M.  Thiers  in  1872,  when  he 
was  typical  of  the  advanced  opinions  said,  "  We  have  no  Socialism."  This 
expressed,  and  the  sanguine — if  not  was  immediately  after  the  "  blood-let- 
sanguinary — tone  of  the  proceedings,  ting"  of  the  Commune,  yet  subsequent 
Red  Bags  adorned  the  walls,  and  a  ted  events  proved  before  long  that  what  had 
sash  encircled  the  bust  of  the  Republic  appeared  to  be  a  total  extinction  of  life 
placed  in  the  centre.  So,  too,  la  luttt  was  only  suspended  animation.  Sncial- 
dts  classes  was  put  in  the  forefront  of  the  ism  held  its  breath  for  a  while  to  let 
deliberations,  while  the  final  decision  its  enemies  suppose  that  it  was  dead, 
arrived  at  on  this  head  was  that  without  When  it  raised  the  head  again  it  scarcely 
compromise  or  feebleness  the  class  war  spoke  above  a  whisper,  for  fear  of  awak- 
against  every  section  of  the  Bourgeoisie  ening  the  suspicions  of  the  Executive, 
is  to  be  carried  on  unremittingly  until  This  until  the  "  white  terror"  had  sub- 
the  final  triumph  of  economical  and  sided.  With  the  relaxation  of  official 
political  equality  shall  have  been  secur-  vigilance  it  began  to  assume  a  more  de- 
ed ;  and  equally  determined  in  tone  is  termined  attitude,  growing  bolder  with 
the  fourth  resolution,  on  the  organiza-  the  weakness  of  changing  administra- 
tion of  labor,  which  we  give  in  the  orig-  tions,  until  at  last  it  was  sufficiently 
inal,  omitting  the  rest,  as  of  less  im-  strong  to  raise  the  cry  once  more,  "  Vive 
portance  and  interest : —  la  Commune  I" 

Le  parti  ouvrier  poursuivra  sans  rtliche  Those  who  imagined  a  little  while  ago 

1'oigaDisaiion  socialiste  et  scicntifique  du  ita.  that  the  comparative  paucity  of  votes 

Tail  dans  la  Commune,  lc  departemenl,  and  recorded  in   favor  of  extreme  Commu- 

1-fiut,  en  ueme  wraps  «'ll  rcclamcrra  immfi-  nista  at  ,hc  laat  gcnerai  clcction  wa8  proof 

slhe^rea.  '°  P°'itive  that  Socialism  had  lost  its  spell 
over  the  French  mind,  forgot  that  the 
The  apparent  success  of  this  con-  triumph  of  the  Radical  lists,  as  against 
grcss,  taken  together  with  the  marked  the  Opportunists,  was  mainly  owing  to 
triumph  of  Socialism  at  the  last  Con-  the  fact  that  they  are,  or  were  then,  re- 
gress of  the  Syndicats  Ouvriers  at  Lyons,  garded  as  the  "avant-garde"  ofthepro- 
which  took  everyone  by  surprise,  the  letariat ;  that  they  actually  assumed  the 
Government  included,  who  had  subsi-  name  of  Radical  Socialists,  and  pledged 
dized  it,  shows  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  So-  themselves  to  support  essentially  Social- 
cialism  after  its  remarkable  failure  in  tbe  tstic  measures  ;  that  Camelinat,  who 
electoral  contest  two  years  ago.  The  had  been  Master  of  the  Mint  during  the 
inability  of  Socialists  to  secure  anything  reign  of  the  Commune,  was  put  on  the 
like  even  a  partial  triumph  at  the  Gen-  list  for  this  purpose  ;  and  that  by  way 
era!  Election  of  1885  had  reassured  the  of  making  good  these  promises  Lock- 
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roy,  "l'4Iu  de  Paris"  was  made  Minis-  But  the  growing  power  of  French 
ter  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Socialism  cannot  be  estimated  by  votes 
The  fact  is,  Socialism  suffered  a  tern-  alone-  Its  position  cannot  be  under- 
Dorary  check,  and  owed  the  repulse  to  Stood  without  a  rapid  survey  of  the  facts 
its  own  faulty  organization  and  want  of  leading  up  to  the  present  situation,  as 
tact.  It  suffered  from  internal  dissen-  its  future  chances  cannot  be  calculated 
sions,  and  the  extremely  violent  expres-  without  noting  the  changes  through 
sion  of  opinion  of  some  of  its  represen-  which  it  has  passed  during  the  last  fif- 
tatives.  It  was  the  reluctance  of  many  teen  years,  and  how  far  they  have  been 
to  throw  away  their  votes  on  impossible  affected  by  the  political  and  economical 
candidates,  rather  than  "  the  Conserva-  conditions,  and  the  mental  and  moral 
tive  instincts  generated  by  democratic  development  of  the  nation  in  the  corre- 
institutions,"  which  brought  about  elec-  sponding  period, 
toral  defeat.  But  although  the  votes  In  1871  it  seemed  as  if  Trades  Union- 
recorded  in  their  favor  in  1885  are  little  ism  of  a  mild  type  was  about  to  replace 
in  advance  of  those  in  1881,  the  Social-  the  various  futile  attempts  of  Socialistic 
ist  vote  even  then  showed  no  falling  off.  organization  in  the  past.  The  Interna- 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  votes  for  can-  tional  had  reached  its  apogee  when  the 
didates  of  the  Central  Committee  of  principal  leaders  of  the  Commune  had 
Radical  Secessionists,  whose  programme  been  either  killed  or  banished.  A 
M.  Cle'menceau  pronounced  too  Social-  yearning  wish  for  social  peace  succeed- 
istic,  be  added  to  those  recorded  in  ed  the  previous  sanguinary  conflicts, 
favor  of  Socialists  properly  so  called,  "  L'union  des  classes"  became  the 
the  net  result  is  a  considerable  gain  for  watchword  of  the  times.  This  at  least 
the  Paris  Socialists  only.  And  ever  was  the  professed  aim  of  the  newly- 
since  it  has  been  steadily  advancing,  founded  "  Cercle  de  V  Union  Syndicate 
At  the  elections  for  six  vacant  seals  on  Ouvriire,"  and  it  was  to  be  effected  by 
the  13th  December,  1885,  the  Parti  a.  mutual  agreement  between  the  masters 
Ouvrier  gained  no  less  than  7,000  votes,  and  the  men,  by  the  establishment  of 
i.e.,  altogether  27.000  were  recorded  in  mutual  insurance  companies,  provident 
favor  of  its  list  of  candidates  in  the  societies  and  associations  for  productive 
place  of  30,000  in  the  previous  election  co-operation. 

of  October  4th.  Again,  at  the  munic-  Five  years  later  a  national  congress, 
ipal  bye-election  held  in  the  February  the  first  of  these  so-called  "  grandes 
following,  to  supply  the  place  of  ten  assises  du  travail,"  was  held  in  Paris, 
Councillors  who  had  become  Deputies,  in  which  100  associations,  some  fifty 
fresh  gains  of  the  Socialists  produced  towns,  and  in  all  about  150,000  wage- 
considerable  uneasiness,  for  the  Parti  earners  were  represented.  The  prevail- 
Ouvricr  alone  could  boast  of  a  gain  of  ing  tone  at  this  meeting  was  profoundly 
3,711  votes  since  1884,  i.e.,  it  had  in  two  pacific,  with  just  a  slight  ripple  of  corn- 
years  nearly  doubled  its  voting  power,  motion  in  the  still  waters  in  the  form  of 
In  all  9,316  Revolutionary  votes  were  a  claim  for  labor  representation  in  the 
polled,  of  which  6,626  were  recorded  in  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
favor  of  the  Parti  Ouvrier.  No  less  At  the  Congress  of  Lyons,  held  in 
telling  was  the  triumph  of  Socialism  at  1878,  the  questions  discussed  and  the 
the  election  of  the  New  Municipal  resolutions  passed  were  still  so  moderate 
Council  of  Paris  last  May,  in  which  ten  as  to  induce  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  to 
outof  eighty  members  are  now  thorough-  give  it  as  his  opinion,  in  an  article  he 
going  Socialists — apart  from  half  a  score  contributed  to  one  of  the  Reviews  at  the 
of  so-«alled  independent  Socialists,  time,  that  "  Communism  and  indeed 
The  well-known  Joffrm  obtained  the  every  system  of  Socialism  is  entirely  ex- 
highest  number  of  votes  of  any  candi-  tinct  in  France."  But  even  then  there 
date  of  any  party  throughout  Paris.  The  was  a  small  minority  who  advocated 
total  Socialist  vote  on  this  occasion  the  claims  of  "Collectivism."  It  was 
amounted  to  52,000,  and  the  Parti  overruled  by  the  more  prudent  majority 
Ouvrier  had  polled  40,000,  as  compared  on  tactical  grounds.  About  this  time 
with  33,000  votes  in  the  previous  Munic-  the  Egalite,  afterward  superseded  by  the 
ipal  Election.  Proletaire,   was    founded    as    a  party 
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organ,  under  the  direction  of  Guesde.  not  successful  as  «  permanent  arrange- 

It  was  speedily  suppressed  by  author-  meiit.     At  the  next  Congress  at  Havre 

ity ;  bnt  the  "groupe  de  l'Egaliti" —  the  right  wing  of   the   Moderates,  or 

succeeded  afterward  by  the  "  groupe  du  Opportunists  broke  loose  from  the  main 

Proletaire" — a  number  of  young  enthu-  body,   objecting  to   the    minimal  pro- 

siasis,  gathered  round  the  standard  it  gramme  of  demands,  as  going  too  far. 

had  raised,  and  continued  to  carry  on  They  held  a  separate  congress  at  the 

a  spirited   propaganda.      Consequently  Salle  Franklin,  stigmatized aa  the  "offi- 

an  International  Congress  was  convened  cial  congress,' '  as  it  was  suspected  of 

to  be  held  in  Paris,  and  in  the  very  teeth  Government  patronage.* 

of  Marshal  MacMahon's  officials.  Legal  The  practical  result  of  the  Marseilles 

prosecutions,  fines,  and  imprisonments  Congress  was  that  at  the  general  elec- 

helped  to  popularise  the  ideas  promul-  tions  which  followed  the  Socialist  vote 

gated  by  this  small  but  active  band,  and  throughout  France  had  risen  to  96,000, 

thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  "  trial  of  while  at  the  municipal  elections  at  Paris 

the  39"  became  the  prelude  of  the  im-  it  amounted  to  11,873, 

portant  National  Congress,  held  at  Mar-  Now,   however,  the  Radical  or  left 

seilles  in  1879,  when  principles  of  Col-  wing  breaking  loose  at  the  Reims  Con- 

lectivism  were  adopted  by  a  large  ma-  gress  in  1881,  complaining  of  over-or- 

jority.  ganization,  the  schism  was  complete  at 

There  were  several  circumstances  the  sixth  congress,  held  at  St.  Ettenne 
which  favored  this  sudden  change  of  in  the  following  year.  Here  us  Dele- 
front  from  defensive  to  aggressive  war-  gates,  representing  350  Cercles  and 
fare.  The  Republican  victory  over  the  Chambres  Syndicates,  in  all  some  1 0,000 
Reactionaries  had  resulted  in  the  return  etevriers  were  assembled  together.  But 
of  the  Amnestied  Communards.  In  owing  partly  to  differences  of  opinion  as 
the  political  ferment  of  the  times  anum-  to  the  amount  of  latitude  to  be  granted 
ber  of  Socialist  papers  had  sprung  up,  to  the  various  groups  in  electioneering 
giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  "  Reveil  tactics,  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
Socialiste."  A  commercial  crisis  had  personal  disagreements  among  the  lead- 
spread  discontent  among  the  operatives  ers,  the  main  body  succeeded  in  expel- 
which  was  fermented  by  numerous  con-  ling  the  dissentients,  consisting  of  23 
ferences  held  in  Paris  and  some  provin-  Delegates  and  representing  n  towns 
cial  towns  ;  it  was  felt  that  the  time  had  and  31  groups. 

come  for  recommencing  the  war  of  Since  then  there  has  been  no  further 
classes — "  La  grande  tactique  des  So-  display  of  the  dissidency  of  dissent 
cialistes  doit  consister  a  organiser  les  ex-  among  the  Socialists  of  France.  On  the 
ploites  contre  les  cxploitcurs."  The  contrary,  there  have  been  several  at- 
motion  in  favor  of  collective  appropri-  tempts  at  reunion,. with  a  view  to  con- 
ation of  the  instruments  of  labor  and  all  certed  action  at  electoral  contests,  but 
the  forms  of  production  by  every  pos-  with  only  meagre  results.  Thus  it  bap- 
sible  means,  was  passed  at  the  Congress  pened  that,  although  at  the  municipal 
by  60  votes  against  36  ;  and  in  thus  elections  of  1884  the  voting  power  of 
adopting  the  doctrine  of  collective  forms  the  Socialists  had  tripled  that  of  1881 

of  property  the  Congress  of  Marseilles     ■ 

forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  modern  "  ™s  separate  body  consi.11  now  of 170 

c-,-  i-  Chambres  Patronales,  and  3J°  Chambres  Syo- 

OOCiaJlsm.                                 _  dicaie*  Ouvricres,  with  about  10,000  members 

By  way  of  party  organization  France  („  parjs,  and  probably  an  equal  number  in  the 

was   mapped   out   into  six   divisions  On  country.     It*  organ  la  Lc  Menittur  dei  Syttai- 

federal  principles,  each  "  federation  re-  «•*  Ouvrurt,  a  sort  ol  co-operative  news  and 

gionale-;  having  its  own  congrejs.  Pari.  S^^^^S^eS^f  »  S&ffl. 

was  to  form  the  centre,  Lyons  to  repre-  ob]£Tof  ,be  tody,  and  it  maintains  friendly 

sent  the  east,  Bordeaux  the  west,  Lille  relations  with  the  English  co-operators.    Its 

the  north,   and   Marseilles   the  south,  connection  with  the  Government  is  an  open 


Algiers  forming  a  separate  federation,  «*««• bnl ,he  «*"» ef OTt»* ">e Lyons Con- 

■  ^  ,l~ o„;«ftrf  n—A-m-ZX.  :-  (pes*  to  unite  all  the  Syndics**  Ouvriers  in  a 

representing  the  Socialist  Propaganda  tn  j^  of  NalioQal  Feostutloo  with  pronounced 

parttlnu.     But  this  fresh  attempt  to  or-  Mtlalisiic   opinion,  tend*   to   eliminate    the 

ganiie  the   party  on   a  unified  plan  was  Moderates  who  vainly  protest  against  violence 
Haw  tan*,- Vol.  XLVII,  No.  t  3 
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the  Socialist  vote  at  the  last  general  elec-  special  instance  of  M.  Cleroeiiceau  to 

tioo  only  reached  the  moderate  figure  of  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  present 

100,000  throughout  France,  though,  as  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  laborers 

we  said  above,  the  fortunes  of  the  party  at  in  town  and  country,  together  with  their 

some  bye-elections  since,  especially  in  remedies,  which,  said  M.  Spuller,  the 

the  capital,  have  been  considerably  re-  recognized  leader  of  the  Gambet  lists, 

trieved.  as  well  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 

From  apolitical  point  of  view  consid-  should  be  conducted  "dans  un  esprit 
erable  interest  attaches  to  these  vicissi-  prefondement  socialiste." 
tudes  of  Socialism  under  the  Third  Re-  The  promises  held  out  in  the  Minis- 
public.  They  afford  an  opportunity  for  terial  declarations  both  of  M.  Brisson's 
testing  the  theory  that  democracy  ia  Government,  and  the  late  Administra- 
favorable  to  the  development  of  Social-  tion,  in  assuming  office,  were  all  in 
ism,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  favor  of  "  reforms  demanded  by  the 
know  how  far  this  is  true  or  not.  democracy,"   and   the  attitude  of  the 

M.  Gambetta  used  to  say  of  himself,  Government  in  the  Decazeville  strike 
"  Je*  suis  1*  incarnation  de  la -d£mo-  were  of  a  piece  with  the  above. 
.  cratie."  It  was  he,  too,  who  coined  The  latter  ia  a  typical  case,  and 
the  phrase,  "  There  is  no  such  thing  as  shows  what  may  be  expected  from  the 
a  social  question,  but  there  is  a  multi-  authorities  in  any  similar  conflicts  be- 
ta de  of  social  questions."  Both  these  tween  capital  and  labor.  On  the  36th 
expressions,  taken  together,  explain  the  January,  1886,  took  place  the  shocking 
relative  position  of  Republican  Oppor-  murder  of  M,  Watrin,  acting  engineer 
tun  ism  and  Political  Socialism.  They  and  sub-manager  of  the  mining  works 
imply  a  series  of  legislative  measures  at  Decazeville,  who  was  literally  tram- 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Social  De-  pled  to  death  by  the  infuriated  crowd 
mocracy.  A  large  section  of  Socialists,  in  his  attempt  to  persuade  the  miners 
indeed,  regard  with  profound  distrust  to  give  way  in  the  dispute  which  had 
every  attempt  of  Government  to  give  arisen  between  them  and  their  masters, 
effect  to  some  of  their  more  moderate  This  led  to  an  interpellation  of  Govern- 
demands,  denouncing  these  as  "  les  inent  by  Basly,  a  former  miner  and  or- 
chinoiseries  politico- £conomiques  des  ganizer  of  strikes,  on  the  rrth  Febru- 
meneurs  du  radicalisme  oil  du  possibil-  ary,  in  which  he  attacked  the  Adminis- 
isme,"  or  as  "  tentatives  d'escamotages  tration  for  having  remained  neutral  in 
des  charlatans  de  la  democratic  bour-  the  quarrel,  instead  of  taking  side  with 
geoise.''  But  a  still  greater  number  the  pitmen  against  their  employers, 
among  them  are  ready  to  receive  instal-  The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  referring 
ments  by  way  of  "  social  reforms,"  on  to  the  continued  strike,  on  the  and 
the  principle  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  March  spoke  of  some  negotiations  open- 
than  none,  and  in  the  hope  that  such  ed  by  the  Government  with  the  Com- 
piece-meal  concessions  will  lead  up  to  pany,  suggesting  prudent  concessions, 
the  gradual  adoption  of  the  whole  So-  But  this  attempt  not  having  proved  sue 
cialist  Programme  in  the  end.  In  fact,  cessful,  a  second  interpellation  follow- 
some  of  the  more  ambitious  spirits  are  ed,  on  the  nth  March,  by  M.  Camel- 
looking  forward  lo  the  time  when  their  inat,  and  after  some  hesitating  remarks 
party  shall  have  grown  sufficiently  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  the  Min- 
strong  to  dictate  its  own  terms  to  the  ister  of  the  Interior — the  one  apolugiz- 
roen  in  office.  They  are  encouraged  in  ing  for  ordering  the  magistrates  to  take 
this  view  by  the  passing  of  such  laws  as  proceedings,  and  the  other  defending  a 
that  for  the  formation  and  regulation  of  grant  of  10,000  francs  voted  by  the 
the  "  syndicate  professionals,"  encour-  Paris  Municipality  for  the  support  of 
aging  association  and  combination  those  on  strike — the  now  notorious 
among  the  laborers,  the  appointment  of  General  Boulanger  gave  expression  to 
parliamentary  committees  of  inquiry  as  those  remarkable  words  in  which  he 
to  profit  sharing  between  masters  and  spoke  of  the  army  as  the  nation,  and 
men,  promoted  by  M.  Waldeck  Rous-  the  consequent  sympathy  of  the  soldiers 
seau  in  1882,  and  the  appointment  of  of  the  army  with  the  artisans-  For  the 
another  parliamentary  commission  at  the  artisans  of  to-day,  he  added,  may  be 
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carolled  as  soldiers  to-morrow — hinting  extent,  had  been  compromised  by  the 
that  probably  at  that  very  moment  every  previous  electoral  reverses- 
soldier  was  sharing  his  soup  and  crust  From  this  and  other  incidents  which 
with  a  pitman.*  might  be  cited,  it  certainly  might  be  in- 
In  the  adjourned  discussion  the  dep-  ferred  that  the  political  power  of  Social - 
uij,  Laguerre,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  ism  is  not  weakened,  but  rather  strength* 
"  that  as  the  First  Republic  had  brought  ened  by  Republican  institutions  for  its 
about  civil  equality,  and  the  Second  environment ;  they  go  far  to  justify 
Republic  political  equality,  so  it  would  M.  Scherer's  gloomy  anticipations  as  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  Third  Republic  to  the  bad  effects  of  Democracy  in  deteri- 
bring  about  social  equality.  .  .  .  Let  orating  the  quality  and  power  of  states- 
the  Chamber  make  its  choice  between  men  in  dealing  with  social  questions.* 
the  great  joint-stock  companies,  the  The  real  strength  of  Socialistic  move- 
eternal  enemies  of  the  Republic,  and  ments,  however,  lies  mainly  in  the  eco- 
the  laborers  its  soldiers.' '  In  the  actual  nomical  conditions  of  a  country  and  their 
resolution  passed  by  the  Chambre  at  the  effect  on  the  industrial  classes.  In 
termination  of  the  debate  every  allusion  France,  as  elsewhere,  wealth  has  mar- 
to  the  rights  of  property  was  studiously  vellously  increased  during  the  last  half- 
omitted,  while  the  "  rights  ot  the  State"  century;  during  thirteen  years,  i.e., 
and  "  the  interests  of  labor"  were  spe-  from  1869-1872  alone,  2,000  millions, 
cially  mentioned.  The  result  was  a  it  is  computed  on  reliable  authority, 
virtual  capitulation  of  the  proprietors,  have  been  added  to  the  wealth  of  the 
which  the  Socialist  organ  regarded  as  nation.  Here,  too,  only  a  limited  mi- 
the  most  signal  triumph  of  the  cause  in  nority  has  been  benefited  by  this  vast 
recent  times,  and  as  likely  to  restore  accumulation.  According  to  M.  Mol- 
the  prestige  of  the  patty  which,  to  some  inari,  an  invaluable  witness,  there  are 

in  France  a  million  of  families  who  may 

be  said  to  live  in  easy  circumstances, 
*  ^  *»  «»r'ou»  «>  note,  however,  that  the  fl,e  otr(er  njne  millions  which  make  up 
failure  of  the  Boutanger  demonstration,  ex-  ,.  ,.  .  __„-!_.:__  :_  :.„  .,  .:„... 
pected  on  the  day  of  ihe/^in  July  hut.  and  the  whole  population  in  its  various 
the  quiet  manner  of  the  populace  on  the  occa-  gradations,  either  live  on  a  mediocre  m- 
jion  of  the  General's  departure,  is  ascribed  to  come,  or  are  slightly  pinched  in  circum- 
the  influence  of  the  Socialists,  who  see  in  him  stances,  or  in  a  State  of  Utter  destitu- 
te future  Dictator;  t.g.,  ibe  BUnquist,  Felix  ,:  »  :.l  ._  „■„„,«,  nf  w(,,||ri 
Prat,  called  Viitustrt  fuyard  after  the  Com-  "° n."  M.  w"n  me  Progr«?  Ot  wealtn 
mnne,  writing  in  the  Cridu  PiufU,  warns  the  during  the  last  two  centuries  900,000 
readers  of  this  danger,  seeing  in  Boulanger  a  families  in  easy  circumstances  have  been 
possible  future  Napoleon  U  petit.  The  French  added  to  the  ro.ooo  families  answering 
Socialists  oi F1887  are  not  likely  to  repeal  the  ,he  description  in  the  times  of 
error  ot  1B43.  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  V.„K__  ._  w  w„u_„.:  ,u:»l  .  v.. 
Radicals  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  split  between  Vauban,  SO,  M.  Molman  thinks,  by 
them  is  becoming  more  and  more  pronounced,  constant  progression  nine  millions  of 
Thns,  in  reference  to  a  speech  of  M.  de  Frey-  backward  families  ought  to  be  raised 
tioet.  in  which  he  had  admitted  the  duty  ui  the  ultimately  into  the  position  of   the  well- 

SS^fiSHK'yffl'JSfir.S  •«•"?  "•"•■■  <**  J»?"i"  ivuV!!- 

yet  resolutely  to  suppress  disorder,  the  PnU.  auction  ought  to  be  increased  tenfold. 

tariai  says  :  The  inference  drawn  from  such  admis- 

■•  II  fallait,  imitant  Bonaparte  et  toute  ta  sions  by  Socialists  would  probably  be 

volte  derenegala  qui  a  marchfi  dans  sesbottes.  thiSi    |hat  ,he         j                of    correclirlg 

mssxrtr  let  bans  it  fain  trtmtler  Us  m&han/s.  .          ,      .        ,.      ',.       .'                    ,.          * 

"  M.  de  Freycinet  n'y  a  pas  manque  !  9UC.h  a  faullydistnbution,  according  to 

"  Les  travaiUeurs  qui  pouvaient  se  (aire  en-  which  some  '  die  of  hunger  and  others 
core  des  illusions  doivent  etre  maintenant  fixes  of  indigestion,"  is  a  redistribution  on 
rerleraleur  politique  et  morale  de  nos  gouver-  Socialist  principles,  and  that  the  only 
"3a  on'1«  Uissait  faire,  ces  geus-li  nou,  ™J  «*  Stimulating  productivity  is,  not 
mitrailleraientperiodiquement  tout  en  etudiant  DV  further  developing  la  grande  to- 
ft perpeluite  la  solution  a  donner  aux  prcb-  dustrie,"  which  aggravates  the  existing 
Mmes  sociaux  l  social  inequalities,  but  to  adopt  collec- 

"  Hcureusemeut  que  le  Parti  du  Travail  se 

dtveloppe  consttmroent  et,  qu'un  jour  prothe,  "                        "       '        ~                  ~~~  ' 
il  jeltera  son  lourd  marteau  dans  la  balance 
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live  forms  of  production  and  consump-  aide  the  Chamber.*   The  fifth  complaint 

tion,  i.e.,  compulsory  co-operation  under  of  the  Budget  Committee,  who  brought 

the  direction  of  (he  "  People's  Slate,"  about  the  fall  of  the  late  Ministry  was 

France,  too,  has  had  her  full  share  of  "  that  no  account  was  taken  of  the  de- 

the  present  industrial    crisis.     During  termination  expressed  by  the  Chamber 

the  ten  years  from  187 1  to  1881  she  ex-  to  accomplish  democratic  fiscal  reforms." 

perienced  a  remarkable  season  of  pros-  And  accordingly  reform  of  the  Budget, 

peiity,  and  the  recuperative  power  of  and  "  a  system  of  serious  economy  and 

the  country  after  the  war,  in  spite  of  of  simplification  of  the  administrative 

the  heavy  war  indemnities,  had  an  al-  services,"  is  put  into  the  forefront  of 

most  intoxicating  effect  on  the  spirit  of  the  Ministerial  declaration  of  last  May. 

enterprise    and    speculation.       It     was  How  far  Socialists  outside  may  influence 

further  stimulated  by  the  Exhibition  of  the  voting  away  of  millions  in  largasa 

1878,  while  "plus  values"  in  the  Bud-  gouvernmentaUs  inside  may  be  inferred 

get  returns  year  after  year  not  only  en-  from  the  following  incident  :— 

couraged  hazardous  private  speculation,  A  deputation  from  a  meeting  of  the 

but  also  gave  encouragement  to  rash  unemployed  presented  itself  on  the  and 

and     risky    measures    in    Government  of  February,  1685  at  the  Palais  Bour- 

financing.      The  result    was  a  bourse  bon,  and  demanded  an  interview  with 

crisis  in  1882,  and  a  deficit  in  the  Bud-  the  mineurs   of  the  Extreme  Radical 

get  of  30  millions  (instead  of  a  surplus  Left,  in  order  to  urge  the  grant  of  State 

of  80   millions   in  the  previous  year),  subsidies  to  the  men  out  of  work.    After 

Then    followed    depression    of    trade,  a  short  demur  interviews  were  granted 

diminished  exports  and  imports,  agii-  with  private  members,  and  a  few   days 

cultural  distress  with  serious  losses  of  after,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  while 

the  vintage,  owing  to  Phylloxera,  esti-  rejecting  Tony  R<Svi]  Ion's  proposal   to 

mated  at  20  milliards  during  the  last  vote  a  million  sterling  for  distribution 

twenty  years.     Heavy  taxation,  as  the  among  the  unemployed,  agreed  without 

result  of  ruinous  watr expenditure,  co-  a  division   to  another  resolution  pro- 

lonial  enterprise,  and  extravagant  spend*  posed  by  him,  to  the  effect  that  public 

ing  on  public  wotks  and  the  public  set-  works  should  be  undertaken   to    find 

vice,  created  economic  embarrassments,  them  employment, 

reacting  on  the  condition  of  the  people  Such  scenes  may  be  re-enacted   on 

—  180,000  persons  had  their  names  in-  future  occasions  in  a  chamber  where  the 

scribed  in  the  books  of  benevolent  in-  Republican  Moderates,  unless  support- 

stitutions  in  Paris  alone,  as  requiring  ed,  as  at  present,  by  the  Monarchists, 

relief  at  the  beginning  of  the  year — and  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  advanced, 

placing  successive  Governments  on  the  "  Ce  sont   les    Radicaux,"   wrote   the 

horns  of  a  dilemma  from  which  there  other  day,  a  diplomate  fully  acquainted 

was  no  escape — either  to  restore  the  with  the  affairs  of  France,  to  an  Editor 

financial  equilibrium  by  resolute  reduc-  of  a  well-known  German  Review,  "  qui 

tion  or  to  persist  in  throwing  away  mill- 

ions  in  heroic  measures  of  State-social-  ;  ThonRn  there  na„  btta  Wbi  tigM  of  lm. 

ism,  i.e.,  either  to  shut  their  ear   to   the  provement  in  the  late  returns  of  exports  and 

"  bitter  cry  of  outcast  Paris"  and  the  Imports,  the  deficit  of  the  Budget  for  1S87. 

growls  of  discontent  in  the  manufactur-  "?«  »*■  retrenchments  and  financial  operations 

f  _    _j    »  «  -«»»    ...—no    _:tk    >k.l>  ■■_  of  one  kind  or  another,  Is  still  estimated  at 

mg  and  sea-port  towns   with  their  de-  ,59i000>000  fcH.    Much  of  the  public  money, 

mands  for  work  from  the  Government,  (peat  0„  harbors,  roads,  docks,  schools,  etc.,  is 

or  to  exasperate  long-suffering  taxpay-  so  much  hush-money   thrown   to  provincial 

ers,  who  always  can  give  effect  to  their  towns  and  corporations,  who  all  expect  from 

adverse  criticism    by  an    adverse   vote.  *•*  representatives  In  Paris  something  for 

_r_.                   .     T_A                      .  ■  their  support.     Much,  too.  Is  swallowed  up  by 

This  accounts  for  the  apparent  incoro-  tmctowlxita  whose  number  ts  not  diminished 

petency  in   dealing  With  economic  ques-  in  a  Slate  where  the  professional  politician  Is 

tions  which  has  given  occasion  to  the  *»  vgtu.    The  public  debt  o(  France  at  the 

witticism  in  allusion  to  the  position  of  P«*eot  moment  amount,  to  3"  milliards,  while 

•k-  .t ......  „<   w:.,.....   „„,■  ti,.™;.  ;.  that  of  England  is  only  16,  and  that  of  the  Ger- 

tlie  statues  of  Minerva  and  Themis  in  mM  Em£in  ^  ^^^    The  io(:reMe  OI 

front  of  the  Palais  Bouibon,  that  the  public  expenditure  daring  the  last  twenty  years 

deputies  leave  wisdom  and  justice  out-  bas  been  estimated  mt  60  million,  sterling. 
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•out  les  maltres  et  ilt  ne  stmt  que  des  ness  but  to  sit  at  ease  and  enjoy,  instead 

artizans  aveugles  du  desordre.     lis  ne  of  wasting  energies  in  unremitted  efforts 

feront  qu'augmenter  de  jour  en  jour  1e  which  do  not  profit, — "  il  faut  mater  la 

mecontentment  general  qui  finira  par  passion  exiravagante  des  ouvriets  pour 

edater."     The  fear  of  such  a  con  sum-  le  travail  et  les  obliger  a  consumer  les 

■nation  no  doubt  influenced  the  decision  marchandises  qu'ils  produisent."     May 

of  the   President  not  to  send  for   M.  we  not  see  in  this  vision  of  the  "  Castte 

Oemenceau,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  of  Indolence"   among  les  couches  pro- 

a  Radical  Ministry.  fondes,  a  reflection  of  prevalent  views 

In  the  next  place  we  may  inquire  of  social  well-being  in  the  NouvtUet 
briefly  into  some  of  the  mental  and  moral  Couches  of  modem  French  society, 
tendencies  of  contemporary  Socialism  Here,  too,  a  desire  for  material  enjoy- 
in  France,  and  see  how  far  they  are  ment  forms  a  prominent  trait.  With 
affected  by  the  prevailing  modes  of  the  gradual  disappearance  of  refinement 
thought  and  religious  sentiment.  The  among  the  ruling  classes,  with  the  de- 
conflicts  between  science  and  religion,  cadence  of  official  urbanity,  and  the 
symbolized  by  the  actual  antagonism  growth  of  lower  types  of  social  life 
between  Republicanism  and  Romanism,  among  those  who  give  tone,  and  as  one 
which  fill  the  air  with  sceptical  cynicism  of  the  results  of  "Americanizing" 
and  irreligious  fanaticism,  have  left  their  French  political  life,  there  has  grown 
mark  on  Socialism  too.  For  instance,  up  a  stronger  relish  for  coarse  pleasures, 
we  take  up  a  brochure  by  Louis  Dram-  of  which  the  taste  for  a  repulsive  real- 
ard,  entitled,  Transformisme  et  Social-  ism  in  fiction  and  the  drama,  and  a 
isme,  cm  Concordance  des  principalis  re-  growing  mania  for  gambling,  duelling. 
Vindications  du  Socialisms  Contemner ainc  and  "  revolvering,"  the  alarming  in- 
avec  Us  Corrolaires  de  la  Theorie  de  crease  of  crime  of  a  graver  kind,  in- 
l'  Evolution,  and  what  do  we  find  to  be  ebriety,  and  cases  of  lunacy  and  suicide, 
the  upshot  of  this  attempt  of  harmoniz-  are  adduced  as  evidence.  All  this  must 
ing  the  theory  of  "  Scientific  Socialism"  betaken  into  consideration  informing 
with  the  ascertained  results  of  advanced  an  opinion  on  the  low  level  of  the  moral 
science  ?  In  the  concluding  chapter,  ideal  of  the  French  Socialism  of  the 
entitled  "Brute  ou  Dieu,"  we  read:  hour,  as  compared  with  the  lofty  tone 
"  By  means  of  conscious  selection,  hu-  of  moral  earnestness  found  in  the  utter- 
manity  practically  assumes  the  govern-  ances  of  its  representatives  of  the  past 
ment  of  the  universe  and  takes  the  generation, 
places  of  the  dethroned  gods."  Thus  much  about  the  general  aspects 

If  philosophy  is  the  public  religion  of  of  French  Socialism  in  its  political, 
democracies,  as  M.  Fouille  assures  us  economic,  mental  and  moral  tendencies, 
in  his  work  on  La  Propriitt  Sact'ale  et  It  remains  for  us  to  show  the  force  and 
la  Democratic,  then  a  purely  materialis-  direction  of  the  movement  as  an  organ- 
tic  philosophy  like  this  is  a  form  of  ization,  and  from  an  examination  of  the 
mental  malaise  which  must  sooner  or  character  and  calibre  of  its  party  lead- 
later  produce  weakness  in  the  moral  era,  the  numerical  strength  of  their  fol- 
fibre  of  those  who  are  affected  by  it.  lowing,  the  nature  of  their  propagandist 
That  this  is  actually  the  case  may  be  methods,  and  the  comparative  influence 
seen  from  the  principles  advocated  by  of  their  allies  and  antagonists  to  estimate 
Paul  La/argue,  son-in-law  of  Karl  its  present  position  and  future  prospects. 
Marx,  in  bis  pamphlet  entitled  Le  Droit  What  strikes  us  at  first  as  a  sign  of 
de  la  Paresse,  and  forming  part  of  La  special  weakness  in  French  as  compared 
Bibtiatheque  Socialists  The  love  of  with  German  Socialism  is  its  want  of 
work  is  here  called  a  folly,  and  all  social  compactness  in  organization.  It  would 
evils  are  ascribed  to  the  "  absurd  pas-  almost  seem  as  if,  with  the  importation 
sion  of  labor," — "  introduisez  le  travail  of  the  theories  of  Scientific  Socialism 
et  adieu  joie,  sant£,  liberie  adieu  tout  from  Teutonic  sources,  the  proverbial 
ce  qui  fait  la  vie  belle  et  digne  d'etre  "  quenelles  Allemandes"  had  alio 
vecn.' '  M.  Laf argue  does  not  deny  found  their  way  into  the  French  Social- 
here  his  Creole  origin,  for  nothing  in  istic  camp.  There  are '  at  least  four 
his  opinion  is  needed  for  man's  happi-  sets,  each  having  its  own  social  gospel. 
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and  each  pronouncing  anathema  on  ce  que  veux."  The  common  watch- 
every  gospel  but  its  own.  It  will  be  word  of  both,  however,  is  Social  Revo- 
best,  perhaps,  to  give  a  brief  description  lution,  which  the  Anarchists  hold  to  be 
of  the  peculiar  features  of  each,  and  synonymous  with  Social  Evolution, 
thence  estimate  their  accumulative  infld-  ..  Thoy  are  fundamentally  one  and  the  same 
cnce  on  the  current  of  social  life.  thing."  aays  Elise  Reclus,  the  most  eminent 

We    will    take    the     Blaaquists    first,  representative,   in  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject. 

Readers  of  the  dialogues  of  Mr.  Trail's  ""ty  done  into  English.  ■■  differing  only  ac- 

modern  Lucian  will  remember  the  grim  rStt^btt SfffSSUtS 

saturnine    retorts  of  Blanqm,   dlSCOUrs-  reasof  ideas,  and,  on  the  other,  expect  oppo- 

ing    with     Gambetta     in     the    land     of  sition  ;  then,  of  necessity   we  believe  in  exier- 

Shades.     The  followers  of  Blanqui  treat  nal  "hocks  which  change  the  forms  of  society. 

their  opponents  in   like  fashion    even  J™^  ™tt&*&g?Zi 

while  they  are  yet  in  the  land  of  the  liy-  oWor  less  consciously.  Socialists  ;  instinc- 

ing.      Their  programme  is  contained  in  lively  they  applaud  any  comrade  who  speaks 

a  single  phrase  :  "  La  negation  de  la  to  theiD  ot  a  Socialist  State,  in  which  all  the 

SOci6t6  actuelle  "  products  of  labor  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the 

<■  rt        l-     >'■    .                       •        ■>'.  laborer.     This  instinct  contains  the  Kent)   of 

Our  object  is  to  organize  in  military  lne  future  revoluiion." 

fashion  the  Labor  Party  of  France  and  .             ,                                    , 

other  countries  round  the  banner  of  the  T.hc  Ucllcf  of      practical  anarchy 

Social  Revolution,  round  which  also  the  are  »»i»t™ted  by  the  dynamite  outrages 

Revolutionary  Commune  of  Paris  fought  connected  with   the  strikes  in  the  coal 

and   fell."     They    may   be  called    and  districts  at  Montceaux-ies-Mines,  which 

classed  among  the  rest  of  the  Irrecon-  a  few  vea'8  a8°  produced  a  social  panic, 

cilables  or  Intransigents  of  Socialism,  and  terrified  judge  and  jury  to  such  an 

and  they  are  mentioned   first  because  extent  as  to  bring  about  an  adjournment 

they  preserve  the  historical  continuity  of  the  trial  and  change  of  w*»e  to  secure 

of  French  Socialism,  as  "  Socialist  Con-  a.  verdlcl  a8a">st  the   delinquents.       A 

spirators,"  closely  allied  as  to  theory  similar  but  less  sensational  trial  at   the 

and    practice  with    the    adherents    of  Chalons-sur- Seine  Assizes  took  place  in 

Babeuf  ;  in  fact,  they  are  at  times  call-  Mav.   l88S-     Lyons  and   the   East    of 

ed    "Babouvistes    adoucis."     General  France  seem  to  form  the  centre  of  the 

Eudes,  a  leading  figure,  though  a  small  Anarchist  agitation,  but  there  are  groups 

one  in  stature,  in  the  days  of  the  Com-  °fL  tnem    '»    most   towns   of    France, 

mune,  and  an  unsuccessful  candidate  at  The  Anarchists  prefer  the  black  flag  to 

the  last   Municipal    Election  at  Char-  'hc  red  "  '  '  embleme  lugubre  des  col- 

onne,  and  in  the  General  Election    at  fires    populaires          Both     colors    were 

Paris,  may  be  considered  one  of  their  displayed   at   the    procession   of  some 

principal  leaders.     As  a  body  they  are  S6.°°°  Sociahsts  following  Cournet  and 

also  known  as  the  "  Comite  revolution-  Amoureux  to  their  burial  on  the  ?4th 

aire  central  et  Comites  adherents."  °f  May- 1885  j  and  their  threatened  dia- 

The  Anarchists  have  much  in  com-  Pla*  shot,lT  after,  at  lne  {a™tal  of  Vic- 
mon  with  the  Blanquists,  but  differ  *or  HuK0-  nearly  produced  a  conflict 
from  them  in  abjuring  every  form  of  between  the  Anarchists  and  the  author- 
authoritative  Socialism,  and  in  the  ab-  »«■-  Thf  refusal  of  the  Government 
horrence  of  every  form  of  dictatorship.  to  allow  ,he  unfurling  0f  the  black  flag 
What  they  want  is  to  get  rid  of  all  gov-  was  accounted  for  by  the  Anarchist 
ernment  and  law.  Both  Blanquista  and  organ<  the  *****  .by.  saying  that  the 
Anarchists  are  parties  of  action,  and  "lends  of  order  see  init  le  spectre  de 
both  select  for  their  methods  under-  !a  liquidation  sociale.  The  Anarch- 
ground  movements.  But  the  former  ia,s>  M  a  Dodv>  take  no  Part  m  the  elec" 
are  more  disciplined  and  cautious  (they  "0".  b/  advice  of  their  leader,  Blue 
are  sometimes  called  the  "  Diplomates  Reclus. 

of  Anarchy")  ;  and  whereas  they   are  ' 

prepared  to  march  under  orders,   the  *  The  Anarchists  do  not  form  one  compact 

Anarchists  prtfer  to  act  on  the  principle  |2*  :  ■£■  wou,d  .by°[mrary  ?  the,ir  princl- 

c  t>   l  i   ■         l          .l               ■     i!      j   .  P'eB-     There  were  in  Pana  some  twenty  groups 

of  Rabelais,  whom  they  are  inclined  to  &nown  to  „«  police  at  the  beginning  of  this 

regard  as  their  spiritual  ancestor,    '  Fais  year,  besides  others  in  the  provincial  towns. 
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The  Collectivists  form  the  main  body  in  short,  the  introduction  of  the  Social- 

of  the   Socialist  army.     They  are  far  ist  State,  "where  everyone  will  work 

more  numerous  though  lets  noisy  than  according  to  his  capabilities  and  receive 

the  Anarchists,  whom  they  affect  to  de-  according  to    his    requirements."     In 

spise    on    account,    of    their    "  tigrish  the  meantime  they  readily  accept  "  tne- 

fervor.  "  *     While   acknowledging  that  sures  Iramitoires  et  d'acheminement  " 

a  social  revolution  is  unavoidable,  the  toward  that  end.     For  example,  in  the 

Collectivists    studiously    abstain     from  19th  article  of  the  Economic  Section  of 

violent  measures,  which  they  justly  re-  the  last  Electoral  Programme  issued  by 

gard  as  premature  attempts  sure  to  end  the  party,  we  find  a  demand  for  the — 

in  complete  failure.     Tbey  look  beyond  ■  .        ..       .    ,      .    ,.*.  ,  ,       ,      .. 

.  .    K.       ,   ..           ,,          .'    ...         '       j  Intervention  re  sol  tie  de  I  Etat  dans  lea  di- 

social  dissolution— the  only  thing  aimed  verses  brancnM  de  Iravai1  privep  attlierSF  conv. 

at  bv  Anarchists — to  Social  reconsttUC-  panics,  banques,  enterprises  agri  coles,  indus- 

tion,   "  au  lendemain  de  la  revolution  ?"  iridic,  comiperciale  —  tfatcrdpoax  iraposcr  aui 

Like  the  German  Socialists  they  en-  employe!-"  °>  cahiera  du  changes  guarantis- 
deavor  to  use  universal  suffrage  for  their  ^^i^^tir'^Z^  ftS 
OWB  party  purposes,  and  to  use  the  plat-  sivement  tonteS  lea  industries  bourgeoises  en 
form  at  elections,  as  well  as  the  tribune  services  publics,  Socialistcs,  dans  lesquelles 
in  the  Chamber,  for  the  purpose  of  in-  ■*  eoadioons  du  travail  snoot  reglees-par  les 
tmsifyiog  class  differences  and  weaken-  "*"»"'««™  eux-mtaaes. 
ing  respect  for  established  rights  and  in-  Thus  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
stitutions-  All  the  articles  of  the  Col-  of  this  body  is  the  coolness  with  which 
lectivist  creed  are  taken  from  the  text-  it  pursues  its  objects,  what  it  calls 
books  of  German  Socialism— this  does  "  fractioner  notre  but"  ;  in  fact,  it 
not  refer  to  the  Collectivism  of  Collins,  claims  to  be  unique  in  its  contempt  of 
not  here  andcr  consideration — translated  sentiment  slism  and  "  chime  res  g£ner- 
or  adapted  for  French  use  ;  so  much  so,  euses,"  and  in  its  determination  to  look 
indeed,  that  M.  Leroy- Bean  lieu,  in  his  to  advantages  to  be  gained  immediately 
lectures  on  Collectivism,  delivered  at  by  means  of  temporary  expedients  and 
the  College  de  France,  and  since  pub-  political  manoeuvres. 
lished  in  a  volume,  scarcely  notices  any  We  have  already  shown  that  practi- 
native  authorities  00  the  subject.  Prac-  cally  the  smalt  sect  of  Guesdists  or  Im- 
tically  the  Collectives,  taught  by  ex-  possibilists  differ  scarcely  in  theory  from 
perience  that  the  working-classes,  though  the  main  body.  They  are  also  called 
numerous,  could  not  make  a  stand  Mandates  on  account  of  their  close  re- 
against  the  military  forces  of  the  blue  lation  to  the  late  head  of  the  Interna- 
republic,  have  resolved  for  the  present  tionale,  and  the  smallness  of  their  nnm- 
to  abandon  the  "  barricades  for  the  bal-  ber  may  be  partly  accounted  for  because 
lot "  Their  ultimate  aim,  indeed,  is  they  fraternise  with  the  German  Social- 
acknowledged  to  be  "  the  national  iia-  ists  more  freely  than  the  rest,  and  are 
tion  of  everything,"  and  the  erasure  of  opposed  to  Chauvinism.  But  as  often 
"  every  vestige  of  the  present  competi-  happens  with  sects  most  akin  in  senti- 
tion,  and  the  individualistic  system," —  ment,  the  antagonism  between  these 
frires  ennemis  is  most  virulent.     The 


*  "These  tempestuous  agitators,"  says  Guesdists  pride  themselves  chiefly  on 
Adolphe  Smith,  in  bis  paper  on  the  French  their  superior  literary  productiveness  ; 
workman  s  party,  read  before  the  Rcmunera-  ,l„,  «____«* _:_«_  _„.*  „-_i;c_  :„  j;__ 
tion  Conference,  "represent  but  an  infinite  thev  are  certainly  most  prolific  in  dlS- 
miaorny,  and  arc  honeycombed  with  police  P*™g'ng  epithets  applied  to  their  former 
agents,  who  egg  them  on  to  every  eitrava-  companions  in  arms.  Both  are  a  match 
gaace  so  aa  to  supply  a  pretext  for  their  im-  for  each  other  in  attacking  the  common 
nrisonment."  This  is  confirmed  by  the  con-  eoemT  the  capitalist,  and  equally  de- 
lation of  H.  Andneux.  who  acknowledged,  .  ."  ,  !,  ,,  '  ■  -."  I  , 
in  the  French  Chamber,  having  himself,  when  termmed  on  1  expropriation  de  la 
in  once,  subsidized  an  Anarchist  paper  out  of  bourgeoisie  capitalize,  to  be  followed 
secret  service  money.  He  was  significantly  by  "  la  socialisation  desmoyens  de  pro- 
siientwbeu  it  was  stated  that  the  International  duction,"  either  on  the  ground,  to  use 

Congress  at  London,  lor  which  Prince  Krapot-  ,1 j.    _/   «-. >.   __>    ,  ,t :_ 

kin  underwent  five  years*  imprisonment,  Was  ^e  words   of   Guide   and    Lafargue  In 

got  Up  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  WW    Programme    Socialiste,    that   It   IS 

aaspiccs  by  an  enterprising  agent  pnmoiativr,  "  1' expropriation  de  la  rninorite  spolia- 
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trice  an  Wn^ficcdc  la  majority  spolie"  ;  the  French  character,  its  restiveness 
or  in  the  words  of  B.  Malon,  represent-  under  control,  its  impatience  of  party 
ing  the  other  party,  "  pour  eviter  le  discipline,  its  inability  to  distinguish  be- 
servage  qui  resulle  fatalement  de  la  tween  questions  of  principle  and  teaser 
feodalisation  du  capital."  Of  the  two  differences  in  their  practical  applica- 
the  Possibilists  are  the  most  astute  in  tion,  added  to  the  inexperience  of  the 
using  the  machine  of  State,  as  a  means  ouvrier  in  association — which  legislation 
to  an  end,  confidently  looking  forward  ever  since  the  Revolution,  and  until  quite 
to  the  time  "  when  it  shall  have  been  lately,  has  persistently  discouraged — all 
used  up,"  and  "  relegated  to  a  place  in  these  are  so  many  obstacles  to  effective 
the  Museum  of  Antiquities."  The  Ira-  organization  in  a  country  where,  per- 
possibilists,  less  wise  in  their  generation,  haps,  every  workman  is  inclined  toward 
are  more  ready  to  put  their  hands  into  Socialism,  and  a  country,  too,  which 
the  wheels  of  the  machine  to  mend  or  to  for  the  last  hundred  years  has  been  fore- 
mar  it,  even  at  the  risk  of  having  their  most  in  the  production  of  Socialist  pro- 
own  fingers  crushed  in  the  enterprise,  grammes  and  risings. 
The  mode  of  procedure  of  the  former  Under  such  circumstances,  and  in 
is  boldly  to  prefer  requests.  If  they  view  of  the  imperialistic  tendencies  of 
are  granted,  it  strengthens  the  party  for  the  French,  one  master  mind  might 
future  operations  ;  if  Dot — and  the  weak-  control  the  whole  and  weld  into  massive 
est  of  administrations  must  meet  some  and  harmonious  strength  the  weltering 
of  them  with  denials— the  refusal  forms  elements  of  discord  and  dissatisfaction, 
a  basis  for  denouncing  the  Government,  But  at  present  there  is  no  first-rate 
and  so  by  degrees  undermining  its  au-  leader  of  sufficient  breadth  of  view  and 
thoiily  and  hastening  on  (he  dissolution  concentration  of  purpose  to  gather  into 
of  society.  one  the  scattered  forces  of  social  discon- 
The  Socialist  body  in  France,  con-  tent.  The  biographical  sketches,  pub- 
sidered  as  a  whole,  then,  may  be  de-  lished  by  the  Cri  du  Peupte  and  the 
scribed  as  a  loosely -formed  square,  the  Prol&iariat,  of  the  candidates  of  their 
respective  sides  of  which  represent  the  respective  lists  on  the  eve  of  the  last 
four  factions — we  omit  minor  varieties  general  election  show  this  sufficiently. 
— into  which  French  Socialists  are  di*  Many  of  them,  as  there  described,  are 
vided,  simultaneously  attacking  society,  eminently  fitted  for  the  post  of  leading 
and  maintaining  intermittent  cross-fires  detachments,  as  generals  of  division, 
among  themselves.  This  precludes  a  but  there  is  no  commander-in-chief  who 
uniform  plan  of  action.  There  is  no  has  the  necessary  power  "  d'enr&giraen- 
cohesiveness  in  the  operations  of  the  ter  les  s6paratistes. " 
Socialist  army  as  a  whole  ;  its  pioneers,  As  to  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
in  their  endeavor  to  undermine  society,  followers,  the  sum  total  of  all  who  pro- 
never  cease  quarrelling  and  fighting  with  fess  and  call  themselves  Socialists,  that 
each  other.  During  the  last  electoral  cannot  be  easily  ascertained.  On  the 
campaign,  though  scrutin  de  lisle  widens  whole,  however,  it  is  calculated  that  the 
the  area  of  the  battle-field,  and  affords  number  of  votes  recorded  in  favor  of  a 
many  opportunities  of  coalition  without  plain  Socialist  programme  may  be  est! 
compromise  of  principle,  the  practical  mated  at  100,000  to  115,000.  This  mar 
effects  in  producing  common  action  be  called  the  effective  strength  of  Social- 
among  Socialists  have  not  been  encour-  ism.  There  are  the  camp-followers  and 
aging.  A  coalition  between  Blanquists  hangers-on  at  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear, 
and  Guesdists  was  brought  about ;  but  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of 
an  attempt  to  unite  all  Socialists  in  one  malcontents  who  have  to  be  taken  into 
body,  under  the  name  "  Union  Revolu-  account ;  and  among  them  we  find  enu- 
tionaire,"  at  the  preliminary,  and  again  merated  in  the  Prolitariat  a  large 
at  the  secondary  ballots,  proved  futile  ;  number  of  "  pedis  patrons"  and  "  p6tit« 
nor  were  the  commemorative  speeches  boutequiers,'  petty  tradesmen  and 
of  the  leaders  of  the  several  groups  handicraftsmen,  doing  business  on  their 
round  the  grave  of  Blanqui  in  the  fol-  own  account,  who  depend  for  custom 
lowing  year  more  successful  in  this  re-  chiefly  on  the  working  classes,  the 
sped.     The  excessive  individualism  of  former  suffering  from  competition  with 
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wholesale  trade  and  commercial  com-  in  its  Socialistic  tendencies  correspond- 

panies,  the  latter  suffering  from  strikes  ing  to  the   Dublin  Corporation   tn   its 

and  other  causes  affecting  unfavorably  Nationalist  proclivities.     There  are  the 

the  purchasing  power  of  the  dicntdle,  secret  and  avowed  abettors  of  Socialism 

and  who  are,  therefore,  drawn  by  sym-  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  like  Cam- 

pathy  into  the  movement.     In  the  same  elinat  and  Basly.     Thus,  in  spite  of  ap- 

article  of  the  Proletariat  are  mentioned  pearances  to  the  contrary,   it  is  true, 

a  considerable  number  of  young  men  of  within  certain  limits,  that "  le  proletariat 

birth  and  fortune,  who  have  voluntarily  socialists    grandit    et  s'organize."     A 

become  deeiass/s  in   their  pursuit  of  a  striking  proof  of  this  was  afforded  last 

higher  social  ideal,  having  joined  the  year  by  the  unexpected  events  at  the 

crusade  against  supposed  social  wrongs,  Congres  national  des  Syndicats  Ouvri- 

and  marching  on  the  same  route  with  ers,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 

the    Socialists.     This    is    "la    grande  Though   originally  called  together  by 

armee  en  paletots,  en  blouses,  en  bou-  the  instrumentality  of  the  Moderates, 

gerons,    et   en  vestes,"  on   which    the  who  even  took  care  not  to  invite  some 

organ  of  the  largest  body  of  Socialists  of  the  unions  known  for  their  revolu- 

relied  in  anticipation  of  the  late  elec-  tionary  proclivities,  the  tone  and  tenor 

lions.     Events  have  proved  that  their  of  the  speeches  made  and  resolutions 

allegiance  cannot  be  always  depended  passed  at  this  congress  were  most  vio- 

upon,  though  upon  occasions  of  great  lent   in   their    revolutionary   tendency, 

popular  excitement,    as    in    1849   and  The  Government  had  contributed  5,000 

1871,  they  help  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  fcs.  by  way  of  subsidy,  and  the  depart- 

party    of    action.     Besides    these    M.  mental   and  town  councils  had  added 

Leroy   Beaulieu   assures  us  there  is  a  3,000  fcs.  each  in  addition.     Yet  at  one 

legion  of  crypto- Socialists  and  uncon-  of  the  meetings  the  tricolor  was   torn 

scious  adherents  of  Collectivism.  There  and  the  red  shred  of  it  mounted  on  a 

are,  moreover,  its  advocates,  like  Vail-  pole,  by  way  of  hoisting  the  red  flag, 

font,*  a  Blanquist,  and  Chabert,   "  le  and  this  with  the  approbation  of  the 

doyen  des  orateurs  du  parti"  in   the  chairman  and  the  loud  applause  of  those 

municipality,  the  Council  of  the  Seine  present,  including  the  delegates,  repre- 

senling  some  700  syndicates,  and  a  large 

*  -  »^V'b°  ^vocated ,b*  ""?" ottve  number  of  people,  of  whom  a.ooo  could 
utile  of  bread,  and  again,  in  respect  to  public  .  »_  «  r  -  ..  «  1  ..  ,-.  , 
works,  under  the  name  of  Grande  Travraux.  ™*  find  room  in  the  building.  Such 
the  nine  Social  Democrat*,  acting  with  Vail-  expressions  as  A  baa  les  capltallstes  ! 
lant,  have  made  [our  proposals :  1st.  To  "  La  terre  &  personne,  ses  fruits  a  tout 
hasten  forward  the  public  works  already  de-  fc  monfa  I"  were  received  with  loud 
tided  upon  by  the  Municipal  Council,  and.  ___i_:_  ;„  («,_*-.„-„  „r  »v-  j-iik„.» 
To  impose  all  sanitary  regulations  required  to  a.cclalln  ■  the  C0Urse  °.(  the  ««D«*- 
maiouin  the  health  of  the  workers  and  the  '"">s  of  the  congress,  while  the  last  reso- 
population  generally.  3rd.  To  intrust  the  ex-  lution  passed,  demanding  "  La  social  is- 
eenuon  of  all  public  works  to  workmen's  a*ao-  ation  des  moyens  des  productions  com- 
oations  or  .trades  anions ^ta  town  to  supply  m  moyn  d'acheminement  vers  la  so- 
tnese  associations  with  the  necessary  means  ...  /  :.'  .  ,  ,  „  , 
of  production,  but  to  Impose  the  payment  of  ««*  egalltaire  dans  laquelle  chacun 
wages  on  a  scale  not  below  that  of  the  town  produisant  selon  ses  forces  recevera  se~ 
tariff,  and  the  day's  work  be  limited  to  eight  Ion  ses  moyens,"  was  passed  by  an  over- 
hours.  4th.  All  new  public  works  and  im-  helming  majority,  and  received  with 
prosements  to  be  carried  out  in  the  popular  or  ___,_      „j  .      ,_    '   ■ 

working-claw  districts  of  Paris.  Insteadof  in     prolonged  applause.* 

the  rich  quarters.     It  will  be  remembered  that      

at  the  meeting  convened  last  July,  in  the  *  The  following  Is  an  extract  front  the  Ad- 
Cirque  d'Hiver,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Metro-  dress  contained  in  the  Comptt  Rtndu  OffitUl  of 
politan  line  of  railway,  approved  of  by  the  the  Congress,  p.  374,  teq.; — 
Municipal  Council,  but  not  passed  In  the  Address  du  Congres  national  ouvrier,  repre- 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  after  Lockroy'i  depsr-  sealant  plus  de  700  chambres  syndicales,  an 
rare  team  the  meeting  where  be  was  insulted,  peuple  travallleur,  votee  A  la  derniere  seance 
Vaillaat  exclaimed  :  "  La  stance  radicale  est  du  Congres. 
levee,  la  seance  sociallstc  commence!"  and  the  Txavaillxuss, 

meeting  broke  up  singing  La  Carmagiult.     To  Le  Congrts  national  vient  de  cl6turer  ses 

this  influence,  also,  most  be  attributed  the  late  travaux.     Pour  toutes  les  questions  a  I'ordre 

rote  of  10,000  francs  In  favor  of  the  strike  at  du  jour,  les  delegues,  repreientant  plus  de  700 

Cholet,  now  terminated  in  favor  of  the  men.  chambrrs   syndicales  appartenant  A  diverse* 
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This  unexpected  issue  must  be  in  part 
attributed  to  the  activity  of  the  Social 

tcoles  sociatistcs,  on:  conclu  que  le  proletariat 
ne  derail  et  ne  pouvait  attendre  son  emancipa- 
tion de  ses  adversaires  de  classes  qui,  sous  di- 
verges formes  politique!  se  succedant  depuis 
un  siecle,  ont  nie  Its  principes  de  la  Revolution 
franchise. 

Lea  bourgeois  son  t  ce  que  les  tvencmentt  lea 
obligent  d'etre,  tour  a'l  our  monarch  isles,  repub- 
licans moderns,  radlcaux,  voire  mSme  social- 
istes  ;  ils  s'entendent  a  merveille  pour  savoir, 
sous  tous  les  regimes,  conserver  leurs  privi- 
leges et  monopoles. 

Acluellement,  lene'potismes'etale  honteuse- 
ment ;  le  fonclionnarisme  est  une  des  plaies 
de  la  Republique,  les  charges  augmenlent,  le 
budget  ne  s'equilibre  pas,  et  une  classe  deg£n- 
eree  assiste  impassible  a  cette  regression. 

Pouvons-nous  reagir  1  Oni  et  non  !  Non, 
si  nous  croyoos  que  le  progres  seul  est  le 
maitre  du  temps,  des  choses,  ct  des  hommes  ; 
si  nous  nous  laissons  beroer  par  le  parlement- 
arisme  ;  si  nous  pensons  que  l'etat  dans  lequel 
nous  sommes  peut  s'ameliorer  avec  nos  adver- 
saires  d'origine.  Oui,  si,  sans  nous  payer  de 
mots,  nous  disons  en  observant  la  marche  de 
la  socifte,  en  constatant  la  concentration  cap- 
italiste,  que  nous  courons  a  un  cataclysme. 

Qu'enlre  temps  nous  arracbions  a  nos  adver- 
saires  des  reformes  partielles,  soit !  mais 
compter  sur  ces  reformes  pour  arriver  a  un 
tout,  est  une  erreur  scieniifique.  L' horn  me 
qui  compte  sur  le  progr&s  sans  voir  que  !e 
progres  est  enraye  par  1' organisation  actuelle 
est  un  nail.  Celni  qui,  pour  s'emanciper,  ne 
fait  aucun  effort,  commet  inconsciemment  une 
lachete.  .  .  . 

La  crise  ira  s'aggravant,  parce  que  vous  con- 
sommerez  de  moins  eo  moins.  Aussi  pcut- 
fitre  se  debar rassera-t-on  de  nous  en  nous  fais- 
am  ecraser  dans  une  guerre  fitraogere  ou  dans 
une  guene  civile  provoquee  a  desscin. 

11 ne  It  faut pas. 

II  faut  arracher  pied  a  pied  a  la  classe  dlrlge- 
ante  ce  qui  nous  est  necessaire  afin  de  nous 
armer  dans  la  lutte  pour  l'existence.  II  faut 
nous  instrnire,  serrer  lei  rangs,  et  ne  compter 
que  sur  nous-mimes. 

Pourquoi  ne  pas  avoir  confiance  ?  Nous 
sommes  le  nombre,  le  droit,  1'avenir  dans 
I'humanile,  ne  nous  melons  pas  aux  classes 
pourries  qui  se  disputent  le  pouvoir. 

Restons  nous-m£mes,  songeons  que  le  tra- 
vail est  appcle  a  iriompher  du  parasicisme  et 
qu'une  nouvelte  society  s'impose. 

Cette  transformation  se  fera-t-eile  sans 
soubresaut  ?— en  citoyens  sincere*  nous  disons 
hardiment :  Non  ! 

A  la  proprilU  individtullt  doit  tuccider  la  pre. 
fri/tf  collective  ou  commune,  la  socialisation  des 
moyens  di  production  rtmplactra  I 'exploitation  de 
Vkomme,  de  la  femme  et  de  [enfant. 

Nous  luttons  pour  une  organisation  egali- 
taire,  contre  t'egoisme,  le  vol,  nous  voulons 
Eire  libres  et  6gaux,  et  nous  nous  d/clanms 
nettemetil  sociatistcs  revolulionair/s. 

A  vous,  freres  de  travail,  de  rester  avec  ceux 
qui  vous  trompentou  de  marcher  resolument  a 
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iats  and  Anarchists  of  Lyons,  where  the 
Congress  was  held,  but  chiefly  to  the 
effect  of  the  Socialistic  Propaganda  all 
over  France. 

An  active  propaganda  is  carried  on 
for  this  purpose  by  means  of  speeches 
and  meetings  (prcpagaitde  par  lie),  by 
means  of  special  organs  in  the  press  and 
in  literature  (propagande  Artie),  and  by 
means  of  strikes,  petitions,  and  elec- 
tioneering {propagande  agie).  The  first 
is  regarded  as  the  most  important ;  "  la 
suprematie  appartient  k  la  parole,"  says 
Malon,  himself  more  of  a  thinker  and 
writer  than  speaker.  This  is  natural 
enough  in  a  country  so  much  under  the 
influence  of  phrases  as  France. 

The  literature  of  Socialism,  especially 
when  compared  with  the  brilliant  pro- 
ductions of  its  earlier  founders  from  St. 
Simon  to  Louis  Blanc,  is  poor,  both  as 
to  quality  and  quantity.  The  contro- 
versy between  Socialism  and  Society  is 
reduced  lo  practical  and  narrow  issues. 
The  best  writers  of  the  party  are  jour- 
nalists, and  yet  the  general  impression 
produced  by  a. perusal  of  the  Socialist 
press — and  the  numbers  of  papers  rep- 
resenting various  shades  of  opinion 
have  been  considerably  increased  of 
late,  and  there  are  a  score  at  least,  not 
counting  "  1' Hydro  anarchiste" — is  not 
favorable  to  this  form  of  fugitive  litera- 
ture. Those  are  the  most  successful 
papers,  which,  like  Le  Cri  du  Peuple, 
owe  their  large  circulation  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  purely  propagandist 
organs,  or  jouraaux  de  doctrine.  They 
are  popular  on  account  of  the  attractive 
manner  in  which  they  treat  politics,  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  social  scandals, 
as  seen  through  Socialist  spectacles. 
The  Cri  du  Peuple,  under  the  late  man- 
agement of  its  founder,  Vane's,  was 
noted  for  its  excellent  feuilletm  ;  it  has 
since  become  remarkable  for  the  nause- 
ous details  of  every  unsavory  story  cull- 
ed from  the  law  reports,  or  "  picked 
up"  somewhere,  and  accompanied  by 
hideous  illustrations  to  paint  contem- 
porary vices,*  real  and  imaginary,  but 

l'armee  d' avant-garde,  en  c  riant  avec  nous  : 
Vive  la  Re-volution  seciale  1 

,  Lb  Congkes  des  Syndicate  ouvhikrs  de 

■  *  A  quarrel  ensued  a  little  while  ago  be- 
tween thepropticlorisse,  Madame  Severine,  and 
some  of  the  chief  redactturt  of  the  paper,  be- 
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it  is  to  be  feared  also  to  minister  to  the  most  powerful  antagonist  of  Socialism 
prurient  taste  of  some  of  its  readers,  —rural  Conservatism.  The  flocking  of 
Its  pages  at  this  moment  are  covered  the  agricultural  population  into  towns 
with  details  of  the  Caffarel  scandal,  swells  the  suburban  Proletariat,  where 
However,  as  to  skilful  arrangement  and  Socialism  finds  a  prolific  soil  for  the 
popular  adaptation,  i.e.,  as  a  means  to  dissemination  of  its  views.  It  has  its 
the  end,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  rev-  more  or  less  sincere  sympathizers  in 
olalionaiy  press  of  France  serves  well  every  section  of  society,  among  the 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  ;  it  members  of  the  haute  aristocratic,  who 
knows  how  to  influence  the  passions  of  profess  themselves  earnestly  in  favor  of 
those  whom  it  aims  to  rouse  in  revolt  a  "  good  Socialism,"  and  among  influ- 
against  society  without  in  an  equal  de-  ential  members  of  the  Church,  whose 
gree  informing  their  understanding.  aim  is  to  make  a  "revolution  back- 
As  lo  literature  of  a  more  permanent  ward."  The  only  organised  form  of 
kind,  it  has  to  be  noted  that  French  Christian  Socialism,  "  l'Oeuvre  des 
Socialism  is  only  just  beginning  to  col-  Cercles  catholiques  d'ouvriers,' '  under 
lect  its  intellectual  forces  after  a  season  the  leadership  of  Le  Comte  de  Mun, 
of  almost  complete  literary  barrenness,  agrees  in  one  point  at  least  with  the  So- 
which  intervenes  between  the  old  and  cialists,  i.e.,  in  its  antagonism  against  the 
new  Socialism.  The  sudden  awakening  "  Hagiolatrie  bourgeoise."  But  this 
oat  of  this  drowsy  state  of  the  Socialist  iconoclasm  of  middle-class  idols  may 
mind  has  produced  a  condition  of  be-  easily  become  a  war  of  extermination 
wildered  agitation  rather  than  calm  re-  against  the  class  itself.  French  Social- 
llectiveness.  The  reason  of  this  is  given  ism  also  profits  by  the  mistakes  of  its 
by  Malon.  The  Publicists  of  the  antagonists,  who  either  underrate  its 
party,  like  King  Lear  in  the  storm,  he  importance  or  fail  to  oppose  it  with  the 
says,  have  to  philosophize  in  the  midst  proper  weapons.  Such  antagonists— 
of  political  strife  and  social  tempests,  and  they  are  to  be  found  among  the 
and  therefore  what  they  aim  at  is  to  best  living  Economists  in  tbe  country — 
shout,  so  as  to  make  themselves  heard  firm  believers,  almost  bigots,  in  the  doc- 
— "crier  pour  se  faire  entendre."  It  trine*  ot  laisses  faire,  who,  while  appear- 
most  be  owned  that  in  this  they  succeed  ing  to  confute  its  main  principles  are 
well  enough.  only  directing  their  attacks  against  its 
Facts,  however,  do  the  work  of  tbe  least  important  positions,  and  thus  be- 
recruiting  sergeant  for  Socialism  where  come,  though  unconsciously,  its  most 
theories  fail.  La  grandc  crise,  spread-  powerful  advocates.  No  one  can  read 
ing  discontent  among  la  petite  Industrie  the  elaborate  arguments  against  Social- 
and  la  petite  bourgeoise  converts  them  ism  of  such  writers  as  Leroy  Beaulieu  or 
into  allies  of  Socialism.  The  gradual  M.  Courtois,  the  perpetual  chairman  of 
absorption  of  small  peasant  properties  the  Society  of  Political  Economists,  with- 
created  by  the  Revolution  in  large  out  being  impressed  with  the  conviction 
estates,  diminishes  the  force  of  the  once  that  the  tone  of  special  pleading  adopted 

in  their  criticisms,  their  doctrinaire  su- 

taose  tbe  latter  refused  10  e* press  sympathy  perciliousncss,  and    Utter  incapacity  to 

with  Duval,  who  had  been  found  guilt;  of  a  understand  the  Socialist  point  of  view, 

robbery  of  diamonds,  simply  because  he  ac-  can  only  serve  one  purpose,  and  that  is 

pledged  himself  to  be  an  Anarchist.     G.  ,      confirm  cl„„   prejudices,  and  to  re- 

Deiille,   A    Due    Quercy.    E.   Fourmere,    A.  *      .             .,.   .         Y    '             '         , 

Goublt.  Jules  Guesde,  aid  E.  Mastard  retired  »«d  conciliatory  measures,    and  so  to 

accordingly.  accentuate  la  lutte  des   classes,   so   ear- 

Lt  Sodalisie  it  the  actual  organ  of  the  more  neatly  longed  for  by  Socialists. 

advanced  section  of  Socialists,  the  so-called  Socialism,   too,   gains  strength   from 

dressed  to  its  subscribers  last  year.     "Le  St-  between  employers  and  employed,  more 

nalhti  est  un  brftlot  de  combat  qui  s'addresa*  pronounced,    perhaps,     in    Republican 

jBrticuliercment  au  militares  da  parti  qui  veu-  France  than  in  any  Other  civiliaed  coun- 


leiuapprofondirles  questions  qui  nesetraitent  -       Europe,    except     Belgium.       It 

dans  aueun  autre  organ,  e'est  faire  arte  d  ac-  ,'  .       ...          y.!     ,  ...  *           ,?    ,.            - 

tJon  de  solidarite   reVolutionairc   que  le  sou-  feeds  aI,k*  on  thc  blller  "collections  of 

tenir,"  etc  harsh  measures  of  repression  in  the  past. 
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and  on  hopes  in  measures  to  be  wrung  both  cases  must  produce  identical  re- 
from  the  unwilling  Governments  in  the  suits  ;  that,  as  the  Bourgeois  Republic 
future.  It  looks  back  into  the  history  was  the  work  of  the  Revolution  of  the 
of  its  own  development,  and  the  per-  past,  so  the  Social  Republic  will  be  the 
sistence  of  Socialist  ideas  through  good  work  of  the  Revolution  of  the  future  ; 
and  evil  report,  and  in  them  sees  the  that,  as  the  Revolution  of  the  last  ecu- 
proof  of  its  own  undying  vitality,  as  tury  succeeded  because  it  was  the  incar- 
well  as  the  earnest  of  its  final  triumph,  nation  of  the  Liberalism  of  the  Third 
It  watches  the  present  political  position  Estate,  so  the  coming  Revolution  will 
with  the  calm  setf-collectedness  that  prove  equally  successful  in  emanci  pat- 
comes  from  a  consciousness  of  its  latent  ing  the  Fourth  Estate,  because  the  Pro- 
strength  ;  and  with  cool  calculation  is  letariat  is  Socialism  incarnate, 
determined  to  make  the  best  use  of  it.  Such  is  the  position  taken  up  by 
It  sees  in  the  accumulation  of  large  French  Socialism  in  most  recent  times, 
bodies  of  working  men  in  factories  the  and  such  seem  to  be  its  prospects.  Its 
means  of  drilling  the  labor  bataillons,  actual  proposals  are  not  likely  to  coto- 
and  of  mobilizing  the  armies  of  industry  mend  themselves  to  the  critical  eye  of 
for  possible  eventualities.  In  the  rapid  the  calm  looker-on,  or  the  common- 
spread  of  ideas  from  the  centre  to  the  sense  of  the  bulk  of  the  French  nation, 
circumference  by  growing  facilities  of  But  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  politi- 
communication,  and  the  contact  of  the  cal  agitation,  and  the  forthcoming  st  rug- 
rural  population  with  the  masses  col-  gles  of  party,  the  representatives  of 
lected  in  the  cities,  it  detects  a  means  Socialism  within  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
for  the  organization  of  the  labor  party  ties,  and  those  outside  it,  will  exercise 
in  town  and  country,  with'  greater  com-  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  shaping 
pactness  and  completeness.  In  its  dead-  the  future  destinies  of  France;  while 
ly  conflict  with  the  Bourgeoisie  So-  not  a  few  thoughtful  observers  of  the 
cialism  reminds  its  opponent  that  the  Socialist  movement  in  every  part  of 
weapons  of  their  warfare  are  essentially  Europe  will  watch  with  interest,  and 
the  same,  and  that  its  own  mission  is  to  not  without  anxiety,  the  further  devel- 
complete  the  work  left  unaccomplished  opments  of  Social  Democracy  in  its 
by  the  first  Revolution;  that  similar  original  home. — National  Review. 
social  conditions  and  contingencies  in 
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Over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  step   further  back   into  pre-Glacial  or 

northern   hemisphere    the    remains    of  Pliocene  times,  although  if  there  is  any 

man,  or  his  works,  have  been  found  in  truth  whatever  in  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 

association   with   bones  of  the  extinct  tion  as  applied  to  man,  and  if  we  are 

mammalia  which  characterized  the  Gla-  not  to  adopt  the  exploded  idea  that  the 

cial  epoch,  and  no  evidence  has  been  Palaeolithic  men  were  specially  created 

obtained  that  man  at  that  time  differed  just  when  the  flood  of  ice  was  passing 

more  from  modem  savages  than  they  do  away,  they  must  have  had  ancestors  who 

among    themselves.     The  facts  which  must  have  existed  in  the  Pliocene  period, 

prove  this  antiquity  were,  when  first  put  if  not  earlier.     Is  it  then  so  improbable 

forth,  doubted,  neglected,  or  violently  that  some  trace  of  man  should  be  dis- 

opposed,  and  it  is  now  admitted  that  covered  at  this  period  that  each  particle 

such  opposition  was  due  to  prejudice  of  evidence  as  it  arises  must  be  attacked 

alone,  and  in  every  case  led  to  the  re-  with  all  the  weapons  of  doubt,  accusa- 

jection  of  important    scientific  truths,  tion  and  ridicule,   which  for  so  many 

Yet  after  nearly  thirty  years'  experience  years  crushed  down  the  truth  with  re- 

we  find  that  an  exactly  similar  prejudice  gard  to  Palaeolithic  man  7     One  would 

prevails,  even  among  geologists,  against  think,  as  Jeremy  Bentham  said  of  an 

all  evidence  which  carries  man  one  little  other  matter,  that  it  was  "wicked  or 
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else  unwise"  to  accept  any  evidence  for  discovery,  as  well  as  from  trained  ob- 

facts  which  are  yet  so  inherently  prob-  servers  who  are  fully  aware  of  the  im- 

■ble  tbat  the  entire  absence  of  evidence  portance  of  every  additional  fact  and 

for  their  existence  ought  to  be  felt  to  be  the  weight  of  each  fresh  scrap  of  evi- 

the  greatest  stumbling-block.  dence.     Having    by    Ibe    kindness   of 

No  better  illustration  of  this  curious  Major  Powell,  the  able  Director  of  the 
prejudice  can  be  given  than  the  way  in  United  States  Geological  Survey,  been 
which  some  recent  discoveries  of  stone  able  to  look  into  the  evidence  recently 
implements  in  deposits  of  considerable  obtained  bearing  on  this  question  in  the 
antiquity  in  India  are  dealt  with.  North  American  continent,  I  believe  that 
These  implements  are  of  quartzite,  and  a  condensed  account  of  it  will  certainly 
sie  of  undoubtedly  human  workman-  prove  of  interest  to  English  readers. 
ship.  They  were  found  in  the  Lower  The  most  certain  tests  of  great  an- 
Laterite  formation,  which  is  said  to  have  tiquity,  even  though  they  afford  us  no 
undergone  great  denudation  and  to  be  accurate  scale  of  measuremeni,  are  fur- 
undoubtedly  very  ancient.  Old  stone  nished  by  such  natural  changes  as  we 
circles  of  a  great  but  unknown  antiquity  know  occur  very  slowly.  Changes  in 
arc  formed  of  it.  It  is  also  stated  tbat  the  distribution  of  animals  or  plants, 
the  distinction  between  the  Tertiary  and  modifications  of  the  earth's  surface,  the 
post-Tertiary  is  very  difficult  in  India,  extinction  of  some  species  and  the  intro- 
aod  the  age  of  these  Laterite  beds  can-  duction  of  others,  are  of  thiw  nature,  and 
not  be  determined  either  by  fossils,  they  are  the  more  valuable  because  dur- 
which  are  absent,  or  by  superposition,  ing  the  entire  historical  period  changes 
Yet  we  are  informed,  "  The  presence  of  this  character  are  either  totally  un- 
of  Palaeolithic  implements  proves  that  known  or  of  very  small  amount.  Let 
the  rock  is  of  post-Tertiary  origin."  *  us  then  see  what  changes  of  this  kind 
Here  we  have  the  origin  of  man  taken  have  occurred  since  man  inhabited  the 
at  fixed  and  certain,  so  certain  that  his  North  American  continent, 
remains  may  be  used  to  prove  the  age  of  The  shell  heaps  of  the  Daniarifcotta 
a  doubtful  deposit !  Nor  do  these  in-  River,  in  Maine,  are  remarkable  for 
dications  of  great  antiquity  stand  alone,  their  number  and  extent.  The  largest 
for  in  the  Nerbudda  fluviatile  deposits  of  these  stretches  for  about  half  a  mile 
Mr.  Hackel  has  found  atone  weapons  in  along  the  shore,  and  is  often  six  or 
situ  along  with  eleven  species  of  extinct  seven  feet,  and  in  one  place  twenty-five 
fossil  mammalia.  feet,  in  thickness.     They  consist  almost 

Believing  myself  that  the  existence  of  exclusively  of  oyster  shells  of  remark- 
man  in  the  Tertiary  epoch  is  a  certainty,  able  size,  frequently  having  a  length  of 
and  the  discovery  of  his  remains  or  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  sometimes 
works  in  deposits  of  that  age  to  be  de-  reaching  twelve  or  fourteen  inches, 
cidedly  probable,  I  hold  it  to  be  both  They  contain  fragments  of  bones  of 
wise  and  scientific  to  accept  all  evidence  edible  animals,  charcoal,  bone  imple- 
of  his  existence  before  the  Glacial  epoch  ments,  and  some  fragments  of  pottery, 
which  wontd  be  held  satisfactory  for  a  The  surface  is  covered  to  a  depth  of 
later  period,  and  when  there  is  any  little  several  inches  with  vegetable  mould,  and 
doubt,  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  large  trees  grow  on  them,  some  more 
io  favor  of  the  find  rather  than  against  than  a  century  old.  The  special  fea- 
it  I  hold  further  that  it  is  equally  tore  to  which  we  now  call  attention  is 
•ound  doctrine  to  give  some  weight  to  "tbat  at  the  present  time  oysteis  are 
cumulative  evidence ;  since,  when  a  only  found  in  very  small  numbers,  too 
thing  is  not  improbable  in  itself,  it  surely  small  to  make  it  an  object  to  gather 
adds  much  to  the  argument  in  its  favor '  them  ;  and  we  were  credibly  informed 
that  facts  which  tend  to  prove  it  come  that  they  have  not  been  found  in  larger 
from  many  different  and  independent  quantities  since  the  settlement  in  the 
sources,  from  those  who  are  quite  igno-  neighborhood.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
rant  of  the  interest  that  attaches  to  their  that  the  immense  accumulations  now 
— — seen  on  the  shores  of  Salt  Bay  could 

•  Manual of  the  Otology  0/  India,  p.  370.  have  been  made  unless  oysters  had  eX- 
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isted  in  very  large  numbers  in  the  ad-  in  Florida  have  growing  on  them  enor- 

joining  waters."*     Here  we  have  evi-  mous  live  oaks  from  thirteen  to  twenty 

dence  of  an  important  change  in   the  six   feet  in  circumference  at  live  feet 

distribution  of  a  species  of  mollusc  since  from  the  ground,  some  of  which  are  es- 

Ihe  banks  were  foimed.  timated  to  be  about  six  hundred  years 

On  the  St.  John's  River,  Florida,  are  old,  indicating  the  minimum  age  pos- 
enormous  heaps  largely  composed  of  sible  for  the  heaps,  but  not  necessarily 
two  freshwater  shells,  Ampullaria  de-  approaching  to  their  real  age. 
pressa  and  Paludina  mullilineala,  which  The  extensive  shell  heaps  of  the 
cover  acres  of  ground  and  are  often  six  Aleutian  Islands  have  been  carefully  ex- 
or  eight  feet  thick.  Professor  Wvman,  amined  and  reported  on  by  Mr.  Dall, 
who  explored  these  heaps,  remarks,  "  It  and  are  found  to  exhibit  some  remark- 
seems  incredible  to  one  who  searches  able  and  probably  unique  peculiarities, 
the  waters  of  the  St.  John's  and  its  lakes  Complete  sections  were  made  across 
at  the  present  time,  that  the  two  small  several  of  these,  and  they  were  found 
species  of  shells  above  mentioned  could  to  consist  of  a  scries  of  distinct  layers, 
have  been  obtained  in  such  vast  quanti-  each  marked  by  some  well-defined  char- 
ties  as  are  seen  brought  together  in  these  acteristics.  In  the  upper  layers  only 
mounds,  unless  at  the  times  of  their  are  there  any  mammalian  remains,  and 
formation  the  shells  existed  more  abun-  these  may  be  divided  into  three  subdi- 
dantly  than  now,  or  the  collection  of  visions.  Jn  the  upper  bed  there  are 
them  extended  through  very  long  periods  found  seals,  walruses,  etc.,  aquatic  and 
of  time.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  land  birds,  the  arctic  fox  and  dog,  with 
the  shell-heaps  afford  the  only  suitable  well-made  weapons  and-  implements, 
surface  for  dwellings,  being  most  com-  awls,  whetstones,  needles,  and  lamps, 
monly  built  in  swamps,  or  on  lands  liable  In  the  next  layer  the  dog  and  fox  are 
to  be  annually  overflowed  by  the  rise  of  absent,  as  are  remains  of  large  whales  ; 
the  liver,  they  appear  to  be  necessarily  and  in  the  lower  mammalian  layer  there 
the  result  of  the  labors  of  a  few  living  are  seals  and  small  cetacea  only,  but  no 
on  a  limited  area  at  one  time.  At  pres-  birds  or  land  animals,  and  the  weapons 
ent  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  found  ate  ruder.  We  then  come  to  a 
bring  together  in  a  single  day  enough  of  considerable  layer  in  which  there  are  no 
these  shells  for  the  daily  meals  of  an  mammalian  remains  whatever,  but  only 
ordinary  family."  t  fish-bones   and  molluscan   shells,    with 

On  the  Lower  Mississippi,  at  Grand  rude  knives,  lance  heads,  etc.  Below 
Lake,  are  shell  banks  of  great  extent  this  is  a  bottom  deposit  consisting  en- 
which  are  now  fifteen  miles  inland  ;  tirely  of  the  shells  of  echini,  and  con- 
while  Nott  and  Gliddon  describe  similar  taining  no  weapons,  tools,  or  imple- 
banks  on  the  Alabama  River  fifty  miles  ments  of  any  kind,  except  toward  the 
inland,  and  they  believe  that  Mobile  surface  of  the  layer,  where  a  few  ham- 
Bay  must  have  extended  so  far  at  the  mer  stones  are  found,  round  pebbles 
time  the  shells  were  collected.  These  with  an  indentation  on  each  side  for  the 
beds  are  often  covered  with  vegetable  finger  and  thumb-  Echinus'  eggs  are 
mould  from  one  to  two  feet  thick,  and  now  eaten  taw  by  the  Aleuts,  and  it  is 
on  this  grow  large  forest  trees.  Equally  the  only  eatable  part  of  the  animal.  It 
indicative  of  long  occupation  and  great  takes  forty  or  fifty  full-sized  echini  for 
antiquity  is  the  enormous  shell  mound  a  meal.  Some  of  the  heaps  cover  five 
at  San  Pablo,  on  the  bay  of  San  Fran-  acres,  and  from  a  careful  estimate 
cisco,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  long  and  founded  on  experiments,  and  taking  the 
half  a  mile  wide,  and  more  than  twenty  probable  numbers  of  a  colony  which 
feet  thick.  Numerous  Indian  skeletons  could  have  lived  on  such  a  spot,  Mr. 
and  mummies  have  been  found  in  it,  Dall  calculates  that  it  would  take  about 
showing  that  it  had  been  subsequently  2,200  years  to  form  such  an  a  ecu  mul  a- 
used  as  a  place  of  burial.  Some  mounds  tion.  A  similar  estimate  applied  to  the 
""                   ~        ~  upper  layers  brings  the  time  required 

*  &(W  Annuel  Rifari  *f  Thutm  of  /»«-  fQT  ,he  accumuiatioD  of  the  entire  series 

f /*** "Zwl Rtpcfi  ,/Pnhdy  Mu*<«m,  »°  3-°°°  years,  but  that  is  on  the  tap- 

p.  23.  position  that  they  were  formed  continu- 
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ously.     This,   however,   was   evidently  in  a  natural  deposit  thirty  feet  below 

Dot  the  case.     Each  layer  indicates  a  the  surface. 

change  of  inhabitants  with  different  hab-  Of  a  similar  character  to  the  above  is 
iis  and  in  a  somewhat  different  phase  of  the  basket-work  mat  found  in  a  rock- 
civilization,  and  each  such  change  may-  salt  deposit  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  below 
imply  the  lapse  of  a  long  period  during  the  surface  in  Petit  Arise  Island,  Louisi- 
whieh  the  site  was  abandoned  and  no  ana,  two  feet  above  which  were  frag- 
accumulaiion  went  on.  These  shell  ments  of  tusks  and  bones  of  an  elephant, 
heaps  may,  therefore,  carry  as  back  to  The  salt  is  said  to  be  very  pure,  extend- 
a  very  remote  antiquity.  ing  over  an  area  of  5,000  actes,  and  the 

We  next  come  to  remains  of  man  or  formation  of  such  a  deposit  requires  a 
his  works  found  in  association  with  the  considerable  change  of  physical  condi- 
bones  of  extinct  mammalia.  The  great  tions  from  those  now  existing,  and  thus 
mastodon  skeleton  in  the  British  Mu-  of  itself  implies  great  antiquity.* 
leum  found  by  Dr.  Koch  in  the  Osage  These  indications  of  the  great  an- 
Valley,  Missouri,  had  stone  arrow  heads  tiquity  of  American  man  are  now  sup- 
and  charcoal  found  near  it,  but  the  fact  ported  by  such  a  mass  of  evidence  of 
was  at  the  time  received  with  the  same  the  same  character  that  all  the  improb- 
incredulity  as  all  other  evidences  of  the  ability  supposed  at  first  to  attach  to 
antiquity  of  man.  This  animal  was  them  has  been  altogether  removed.  As 
found  at  a  depth  of  twenty  feet,  under  an  illustration  of  this  evidence  I  need 
seven  alternate  layers  of  loam,  gravel,  only  refer  here  to  the  Report  on  the 
clay,  and  peat,  with  a  forest  of  old  trees  Loess  of  Nebraska,  by  an  experienced 
on  the  surface,  and  one  of  the  arrow-  geologist.  Dr.  Samuel  Aughev,  who 
heads  lay  under  the  thigh-bone  of  the  states  that  this  deposit,  which  is  now 
mastodon  and  in  contact  with  it.  About  believed  by  the  best  American  geologists 
the  same  date  (1859)  Dr.  Holmes  com-  to  be  of  Glacial  origin,  and  which  coy- 
mum'cated  to  the  Philadelphia  Academy  crs  enormous  areas,  contains  throughout 
of  Natural  Sciences  his  discovery  of  its  entire  extent  many  remains  of  mas- 
fragments  of  pottery  in  connection  with  todons  and  elephants,  and  that  he  him- 
bones  of  the  mastodon  and  megathcri  self  had  found  an  arrow  and  a  spear 
am  on  the  Ashley  River  of  South  Caro-  head  of  flint  at  depths  of  fifteen  and 
lina.  twenty  feet    in    the  deposit.     One  of 

Such  cases  as  these  remove  all  im-  these  was  thirteen  feet  below  a  lumbar 
probability  from  the  celebrated  Natchez  vertebra  of  Eltphas  amiruanus. 
man,  a  portion  of  a  human  pelvis  from  We  vow  take  a  decided  step  backward 
the  loess  of  the  Mississippi,  which  con-  in  time,  to  relics  of  human  industry 
tains  bones  of  the  mastodon,  megal-  within  or  at  the  close  of  the  Glacial 
ouyx,  horse,  bison,  aud  other  extinct  period  itself.  About  twenty  years  ago 
animals.  This  bone  was  stated  by  Sir  a  well  was  sunk  through  the  drift  at 
Charles  Lyell  "  to  be  quite  in  the  same  Games,  a  few  miles  south  of  Lake  On- 
state  of  preservation  and  of  the  same  tario,  and  at  a  depth  of  seventeen  feet 
black  color  as  the  other  fossils."  Dr.  there  were  found  lying  on  the  solid  rock 
Joseph  Leidy  agrees  with  this  statement,  three  large  stones  enclosing  a  space 
yet  he  and  Professor  C.  G.  Forshey  within  which  were  about  a  dozen  char- 
maintain  that  it  is  "more  probable"  red  sticks,  thus  closely  resembling  the 
that  the  human  bone  fell  down  the  cliff  cooking  fires  usually  made  by  savages, 
from  some  Indian  grave  near  the  sur-  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert,  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
face.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  well  remarks  logical  Survey,  obtained  the  information 
that  "had  the  bone  belonged  to  any  from  the  intelligent  farmer  who  himself 
other  recent  mammal  such  a  theory  found  it,  and  after  a  close  examination 
wonld  never  have  been  resorted  to."  of  the  locality  and  the  drift  deposit  in 
The  admitted  identity  of  the  state  of  its  relation  to  the  adjacent  lakes,  comes 
preservation  and  appearance  of  the  hu-  to  the  conclusion  that  the  health  mast 
man  and  animal  bones  is  certainly  not  have  been  used  "  near  the  end  of  the 


consistent  with  the  view  that  the  one  is 

recent,  the  other  ancient,  the  one  arti-        •  Foster's  PnhUtaric  Ram  of  tht  United 

finally  buried  near  the  surface,  the  other    statu,  p.  56. 
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second  Glacial  period,"  and  at  the  time  been  deposited  at  about  the  close  of  the 
of  the  separation  of  Lake  Ontario  from  last  Glacial  epoch.*  Mr.  N.  H.  Win- 
Lake  Eiie-  When  Mr.  Gilbert  gave  chell,  State  geologist  of  Minnesota,  has 
an  account  of  his  researches  on  this  found  similar  chips  and  implements  in 
matter  at  the  meeting  of  the  Washington  the  upper  part  of  the  same  deposit ;  and 
Anthropological  Society,  November  iti,  also  human  bones  in  the  eastern  terrace 
1886,  two  other  gentlemen  reported  finds  bluffs  at  Minneapolis,  in  a  formation  of 
of  similar  character.  Mr.  Miirdock,  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  above, 
the  Point  Barrow  Station,  near  the  ex-  The  same  writer  reports  a  still  more 
treme  north-west  corner  of  the  conti-  remarkable  discovery  of  a  fragment  of 
nent,  in  making  an  excavation  for  an  a  human  lower  jaw  in  the  red  clay  and 
earth  thermometer,  found  an  Eskimo  bowlder  drift,  but  resting  immediately  on 
snow-goggle  beneath  more  than  twenty  the  limestone  rock.  This  red  clay  be* 
feet  of  frozen  gravel  and  earth  capped  longs  to  the  first  or  oldest  Glacial  period, 
by  a  foot  of  turf.  This  being  near  the  and  we  thus  have  the  proofs  of  man's 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea  may  be  a  com-  existence  carried  back  not  only  to  the 
paralively  recent  beach-formation  and  end  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  but  perhaps  to 
of  no  very  great  antiquity  ;  but  the  re-  its  very  commencement.} 
maining  discovery  was  more  important  We  now  come  to  the  very  interesting 
Mr.  W.  J.  McGee,  a  gentleman  who  has  discoveries  of  Dr.  Charles  C.  Abbott, 
specially  studied  the  Glacial  and  post-  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey-  In  the  exten- 
Glacial  formations  for  the  U.  S.  Geo-  sive  deposits  of  gravel  in  the  valley  of 
logical  Survey,  described  the  finding  by  the  Delaware,  fresh  surfaces  of  which 
himself  of  a  spear  head  in  the  qualer-  are  continually  exposed  in  the  cliffs  on 
nary  deposits  of  the  Walker  River  the  river's  banks,  he  has  found  large 
Cafion,  Nevada.  These  beds  consist  of  numbers  of  rude  stone  implements,  al- 
several  feet  of  silt  and  loose  material  at  most  identical  in  size  and  general  form 
the  top,  then  a  layer  of  calcareous  tufa  with  the  well-known  palaeolithic  imple- 
lying  upon  twenty  to  thirty  feet  of  white  ments  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme. 
marl,  containing  remains  of  extinct  These  have  been  found  at  depths  of 
mammalia,  and  resting  unconformably  from  five  to  over  twenty  feet  from  the 
upon  somewhat  similar  beds  of  earlier  surface,  in  perfectly  undisturbed  soil, 
date.  The  spear  head  was  found  with  and  that  they  are  characteristic  of  this 
its  point  just  projecting  from  the  face  particular  deposit  is  shown  by  the  fact 
of  the  marl  about  twenty-six  feet  below  that  they  are  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
the  surface.  Before  removing  the  im-  same  district.  Large  bowlders,  some  of 
plement,  he  carefully  studied  the  whole  very  great  size,  are  found  throughout 
surroundings,  and  finally  came  to  the  the  deposit,  and  in  one  case  Dr.  Abbott 
conclusion  that  it  had  been  embedded  found  a  well-chipped  spear-shaped  tra- 
in the  marl  during  its  formation.  The  plement  immediately  beneath  a  stone 
beds  were  deposited  by  the  ancient  Lake  weighing  at  least  half  a  ton.  Professor 
Lahonton.  They  have  been  thoroughly  N.  S.  Shaler,  of  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
investigated  by  able  geologists,  and  have  setts,  after  examining  the  locality  and 
been  referred  to  the  close  of  the  Glacial  himself  obtaining  some  implements  in 
period,  or  about  the  same  time  as  the  situ,  says,  "  I  am  disposed  10  consider 
hearth  described  by  Mr.  Gilbert.  The  these  deposits  as  formed  in  the  sea  near 
spear  head  is  three  and  a  half  inches  in  the  foot  of  the  retreating  ice-sheet  when 
length,  finely  made,  and  well  preserved,  the  sub-Glacial  rivers  were  pouring  out 
About  a  hnndred  miles  north- west  of  the  vast  quantity  of  water  and  waste 
St.  Paul,  in  Central  Minnesota,  a  thin  that  clearly  were  released  during  the 
deposit  has  been  discovered  containing  breaking  up  of  the  great  ice-time."  Dr. 
numerous  worked  quartzite  implements.  Abbott    however  adduces  facts  which 

They  occur  at  a  depth  of  from  twelve  to     

fifteen  feet  in  an  old  river  terrace   of  *  "  Ve»tigea  at  Glacial  Man  in  Minnesota," 

modified  drift,  and  the  deposit  marks  an  h?  f-  f.  B*bbilt'  Frsc-  »f  Am.  Am.  vol. 

ancient  land  sarface  on  which  the  imple-  j  AU^  Xtfgrt  ,f  &  Statt  &,^t  gJ 

ments  are  found,  and  which  must  have  Minnesota,  1877,  p.  60. 
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seem  to  prove  that  some  part  of  the  de-  Hole  were  inter-Glacial  if  not  pre-Gla- 
posit  at  all  events  was  sub-aerial,  for  he  cial. "  It  now  remains  to  adduce  the 
states  that  the  very  large  bowlders  often  evidence  which  carries  us  much  farther 
have  immediately  under  tbem  a  foot  or  back,  and  demonstrates  the  existence  of 
more  of  soil  between  the  lower  surface  man  in  Pliocene  times.  This  evidence 
of  the  stone  and  the  gravel,  and  that  is  deiived  from  the  works  of  art  and  hu- 
this  layer  often  extends  some  distance  man  crania  found  in  the  auriferous  grav- 
laterally,  showing  that  it  formed  a  land  els  of  California,  and  in  order  to  appre- 
stirface  on  which  the  bowlders  rested,  ciate  duly  its  weight  and  importance,  it 
and  which  was  subsequently  removed  by  is  necessary  to  understand  something  of 
water  action,  except  where  thus  pro-  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  coun- 
tected.  At  any  rate  we  may  accept  try  and  the  nature  of  the  gravels  them- 
Professor  Shaler's  conclusion  : — "  If  selves,  with  their  included  fossils,  since 
these  remains  are  really  those  of  man,  both  these  factors  combine  to  determine 
they  prove  the  existence  of  inter-Glacial  their  geological  age. 
man  on  this  part  of  our  shore.' '  That  The  great  lateral  valleys  of  the  Sierra 
the  implements  are  of  human  workman-  Nevada  are  characterized  by  enormous, 
ship  is  quite  certain,  and  the  fact  stated  beds  of  gravel,  sometimes  in  thick  de- 
by  Professor  Shaler  himself  that  "  they  posits  on  the  sides  or  filling  upthe  whole 
are  made  of  a  curious  granular  argillite,  bed  of  the  valley,  at  other  times  forming 
the  like  of  which  I  do  not  know  in  the  detached  hills  or  even  mountains  of  con- 
place,"  is  an  additional  proof  of  it.  siderable  size.  These  gravel  deposits 
The  further  fact  that  the  remains  of  are  often  covered  with  a  bed  of  hard 
man  himself  have  been  discovered  in  basalt  or  lava,  having  a  generally  level 
the  same  deposit  completes  the  demon-  but  very  rugged  surface,  and  hence  pos- 
stration.  First  a  human  cranium  was  sessing,  when  isolated,  a  very  peculiar 
found  of  peculiar  characteristics,  being  form,  to  which  the  name  "  table  moun- 
small,  long,  and  very  thick  ;  then  a  tain"  is  often  given.  These  tabular 
tooth  :  and,  lastly,  a  portion  of  a  hu-  hills  are  sometimes  a  thousand  or  even 
man  under  jaw,  found  at  a  depth  of  six-  fifteen  hundred  feet  high,  and  the  basal- 
teen  feet  from  the  surface,  near  where  a  tic  capping  varies  from  fifty  to  two  hun- 
fragment  of  mastodon  tusk  bad  been  dred  feet  thick.  The  gravels  themselves 
found  some  years  before.  In  recording  are  frequently  inters  [ratified  with  a  fine 
this  last  discovery  the  curator  of  the  white  clay  and  sometimes  with  layers  of 
Peabody  Museum  remarks  :  "  To  Dr.  basalt. 

Abbott  alone  belongs  the  credit  of  hav-  Geological  exploration  of  the  district 
ing  worked  out  the  problem  of  the  an-  clearly  exhibits  the  origin  of  this  pecul- 
tiquity  of  man  on  the  Atlantic  coast,"  iar  conformation  of  the  surface.  At 
so  that  this  gentleman  appears  to  stand  some  remote  period  the  lower  lateral 
in  a  somewhat  similar  relation  to  this  valleys  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  became 
great  question  in  America  as  did  Boucher  gradually  filled  with  deposits  of  gravel 
de  Perthes  in  Europe.  His  researches  brought  down  from  the  higher  and 
are  recorded  in  the  first,  second,  and  steeper  valleys.  During  the  time  this 
third  volumes  of  the  Reports  of  the  was  going  on  there  were  numerous  vol- 
Peabody  Museum.  canic  eruptions  in  the  higher  parts  of 
The  interesting  series  of  researches  the  range,  sending  out  great  showers  of 
now  briefly  recorded  has  led  us  on  step  ashes,  which  formed  the  beds  now  con- 
by  step  through  the  several  stages  of  the  solidated  into  pipe-clay  or  cement,  while 
quaternary  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  occasional  lava  streams  produced  inter- 
first  great  Glacial  period,  thus  corre-  calating  layers  of  basalt.  Afterthishad 
■ponding  to  the  various  epochs  of  Neo-  gone  on  for  a  long  period,  and  the  val- 
liihic  and  Palaeolithic  man  in  Europe,  leys  had  in  many  places  been  filled  up 
terminating  in  the  Suffolk  flints,  claimed  with  debris  to  the  depth  of  many  hun- 
to  be  pre-Glacial  by  Mr.  Skertchley,  or  dred  feet,  there  was  a  final  and  very 
the  earliest  traces  of  human  occupancy  violent  eiuption,  causing  outflows  of 
in  Kent's  Cavern,  of  which  Mr.  Pen-  lava  which  flowed  down  many  of  the 
gelly  states  that  "he  is  compelled  to  valleys,  filled  the  river  beds,  and  cov- 
believe  that  the  earliest  men  of  Kent's  ered  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Hsw  Series.-  -Vol.  XLVII.,  No.  i  4 
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gravel  deposits.      These  lava  streams,  a  considerable  depth  since  the  epoch  of 

some  of  which  may  be  now  traced  for  a  the  lava  flows.     The  ranges  of  "  table 

length  of  twenty  miles,  of  course  flowed  mountains"  now  separated  by  deep  val- 

down  the  lower  or  middle  portion    of  leys   more  than  a  thousand  feet  below 

each  valley,    so    that    any    part  of    the  them,  could  easily  be  seen,  by  their  per- 

gravel  remaining  uncovered  would   be  feet   agreement  of  slope  and  level,  to 

that  most   remote  from  the  river  bed  have  once  formed  part  of  an  enormous 

toward  one  or  other  side  of  the  valley,  lava  stream  spread  over  a  continuous 

This    grave),     being    now    the    lowest  surface  of  gravel  and  rock, 

ground  as  well  as  that  most  easily  de-  These  great  changes  in  the  physical 

nuded,  would  of  course  be  eaten  away  conditions  and  in  the  surface  features  of 

by  the  torrents  and  mark  the  commence-  the  country  alone  imply  a  great  lapse  of 

roent  of  new  river  beds,  which  thence-  time,  but  they  are  enforced  and  rendered 

forth  went  on  deepening  their  channels  even  more  apparent  by  the  proofs  of 

and  forming  new  valleys  which  under-  change  in   the  flora  and  fauna  afforded 

mined  and  carried  away  some  of  the  by  the  fossils,    which  occur    in   some 

gravel,  but  always  left  steep  slopes  and  abundance  both  in  the  gravels  and  vol 

cliffs  wherever  the  lava  flow  protected  can ic  clays.     The  animal  remains  found 

the  surface  from  the  action  of  the  rains,  beneath  the  basaltic  cap  are  very  nu- 

Hence  it  happens  that  the  existing  rivers  merous,  and  are  alt  of  extinct  species, 

are   often   in   very  different   directions  They  belong  to  the  genera  rhinoceros, 

from  the  old  ones,  and  sometimes  cut  elolhenum,  felis,    can  is,    bos,   tapirus, 

across  them,   and   thus    isolated  table  hipparion,   equus,   elephas,    mastodon, 

mountains  have  been  left  rising  up  out  and  auchenia,  and  form  an  assemblage 

of    the    surrounding    plain    or    valley,  entirely  distinct  from  those  that  now  in- 

What  was  once  a  single  lava  stream  now  habit  any  part  of  the  North    American 

forms  several  detached  hills,  the  tops  of  continent.     Besides. these  we  have  a  tol- 

which  can  be  seen  to  form  parts  of  one  erably  abundant  series  of  vegetable  re- 

greatly  inclined  plane,  the  surface  of  the  mains,  well  preserved  in  the  white  clays 

original  lava  flow,  now  a  thousand  feet  formed  from  the  volcanic  ash.     These 

or   more  above   the   adjacent  valleys,  comprise  forty -nine  species  of  deciduous 

The  American  and  Yuba  valleys  have  trees  and  shrubs,  all  distinct  from  those 

hsen  lowered  from  eight  hundred  to  fif-  now  living,  while  not  a  single  coniferous 

teen  hundred  feet,  while  the  Stanislaus  leaf  or  fruit  has  been  found,  although 

River  gorge  has  cut   through    one  of  pines  and  firs   are  now  the  prevalent 

these- basalt  covered  hills  to  the  depth  trees    all    over    the    sierra.     Professor 

of  fifteen  hundred  feet.  Lesqucreaux,  who  has  described  these 

While  travelling  by  stage,  last  sum*  plants,  considers  them  to  be  of  Pliocene 

mer,   from   Stockton   to  the  Yosemite  age  with   some  affinities   to  Miocene  ; 

Valley,  I, passed  through  this  very  dis-  while  Professor  Whitney,  the  State  Geol- 

trict,  and  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  ogist    of  California,  considers  that  the 

indications  of  vast  change  in  the  surface  animal  remains  indicate  at  least  a  similar 

of  the  country  since  the  streams  of  lava  antiquity. 

Aowed  down  the  valleys.     In  the  Stan-  These  abundant  animal  and  vegetable 

islans    Valley    the     numerous    "  table  remains  have  mostly  been  discovered  in 

mountains"     were    very     picturesque,  the  process  of  gold-mining,  the  gravel 

often  running  out  into  castellated  head-  and  sand  of  the  old  river  beds  preserved 

lands  or  exhibiting  long  ranges  of  rug-  under  the  various  flows  of  basalt  being 

ged  black  cliffs.     At  one  spot  the  road  especially    rich    in    gold.       Numerous 

passed  through  the  ancient  river  bed,  shafts  have  been  sunk  and  underground 

clearly  marked  by  its  gravel,  pebbles,  tunnels    excavated    in    the    auriferous 

and  sand,  but  now  about  three  or  four  gravels  and  clays,  and   the  result   has 

hundred   feet  above  the  present  river,  been  the  discovery  not  only  of  extinct 

We  also  often  saw  rock  surfaces  of  meta-  animals  and  plants,  but  of  works  of  ait 

morphic  slates  far  above  the  present  and  human  remains.     The  former  have 

river  bed,  thus  proving  that  the  original  been  found  in  nine  different  counties  in 

bed-rocks  of  the  valley,  as  well  as  the  the  same  gravels  in  which  the  extinct 

lava  and  gravels,  have  been  cut  away  to  animals  occur,  while  in  no  less  than  five 
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widely  separate  localities,  underneath  many  of  these  utensils  found  in  the  old 
the  ancient  lava  flows,  remains  of  man  gravels  are  coarse  and  rudely  finished 
himself  hare  been  discovered.  In  order  as  compared  with  those  of  more  recent 
to  show  the  amount  .of  this  evidence,  manufacture  found  on  the  surface.  The 
and  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  force  further  objection  has  been  made  that 
or  weakness  of  the  objections  with  there  is  too  great  a  similarity  between 
which,  as  usual,  it  has  been  received,  a  these  objects  and  those  made  in  com  para- 
brief  enumeration  of  these  discoveries  tively  recent  times.  But  the  same  may 
will  be  made.  We  will  begin  with  the  be  said  of  the  most  ancient  arrow  and 
works  of  art  as  being  the  most  numer-  spear  heads  and  those  made  by  modem 
ous.  Indians.  The  use  of  the  articles  has  in 
In  Tuolumne  County  from  1862  to  both  cases  been  continuous,  and  the  00- 
1865  stone  mortars  and  platters  were  jects  themselves  are  so  necessary  and  so 
found  in  the  auriferous  gravel  along  comparatively  simple,  that  there  is  no 
with  bones  and  teeth  of  mastodon  ninety  room  for  any  great  modification  of  form. 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  a  stone  mul-  We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  remains 
Icr  was' obtained  in  a  tunnel  driven  under  of  man  himself.  In  the  year  1857  a 
Table  Mountain.  In  1870  a  stone  mortar  fragment  of  a  human  skull  with  masto- 
was  found  at  a  depth  of  sixty  feet  in  don  debris  was  brought  up  from  a  shaft 
gravel  under  clay  and  "  cement,"  as  the  in  Table  Mountain,  Tuolumne  County, 
hard  clay  with  vegetable  remains  (the  from  a  depth  of  180  feet  below  the  sur- 
old  volcanic  ash)  is  called  by  the  miners,  face.'  The  matter  was  investigated  by 
In  Calaveras  County  from  i860  to  1869  Professor  Whitney,  the  State  geologist, 
many  mortars  and  other  stone  imple-  who  was  satisfied  that  the  specimen  bad 
men  ts  were  found  in  the  gravels  under  been  found  in  the  "pay  gravel,"  be~ 
lava  beds,  and  in  other  auriferous  grav-  neath  a  bed  three  feet  thick  of  cement 
els  and  clays  at  a  depth  of  150  feet.  In  with  fossil  leaves  and  branches,  over 
Amador  County  stone  mortars  have  been  which  was  seventy  feet  of  clay  and 
found  in  similar  gravel  at  a  depth  of  gravel.  The  most  remarkable  discov- 
forty  feet  In  Placer  County  stone  ery,  however,  is  that  known  as  the  Cal- 
platters  and  dishes  have  been  found  in  averas  skull.  In  the  year  1866  some 
auriferous  gravels  from  ten  to  twenty  miners  found  in  the  cement,  in  close 
feet  below  the  surface.  In  Nevada  proximity  to  a  petrified  oak,  a  curious 
County  stone  mortars  and  ground  discs  rounded  mass  of  earthy  and  stony  ma- 
have  been  found  from  fifteen  to  thirty  terial  containing  bones,  which  they  put 
feet  deep  in  the  gravel.  InButteConnty  on  one  side,  thinking  it  was  a  curiosity 
similar  mortars  and  pestles  have  been  of  some  kind.  Professor  Wyman,  to 
found  in  the  lower  gravel  beneath  lava  whom  it  was  given,  had  great  difficulty 
beds  and  auriferous  gravel ;  and  many  in  removing  the  cemented  gravel  and 
other  similar  finds  have  been  recorded,  discovering  that  it  was  really  a  human 
It  must  be  noted  that  the  objects  skull  nearly  entire.  Its  base  was  em- 
found  are  almost  characteristic  of  Call-  bedded  in  a  conglomerate  mass  of  fer- 
fornia,  where  they  are  very  abundant  in  ruginous  earth,  water-worn  volcanic 
graves  or  on  the  sites  of  old  settlements,  pebbles,  calcareous  tufa,  and  fragments 
having  been  used  to  pound  up  acorns,  of  bones,  and  several  bones  of  the  hu- 
which  formed  an  important  part  of  the  man  foot  and  other  parts  of  the  skeleton 
food  of  the  Indians.  They  occur  liter-  were  found  wedged  into  the  internal 
ally  by  hundreds,  and  are  so  common  cavity  of  the  skull.  Chemical  examina- 
that  they  have  little  value.  It  seems  tion  showed  the  bones  to  be  in  a  fossil 
therefore  absurd  to  suppose  that  in  scores  jzed  condition,  the  organic  matter  and 
of  cases,  over  a  wide  area  of  country  phosphate  of  lime  being  replaced  by 
and  over  a  long  series  of  years,  gold-  carbonate.  It  was  found  beneath  four 
miners  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  beds  of  lava,  and  in  the  fourth  bed  of 
carry  down  into  their  mines  or  mix  gravel  from  the  surface ;  and  Professor 
with  their  refuse  gravel  these  articles,  of  Whitney,  who  afterward  secured  the 
whose  special  scientific  interest  in  the  specimen  for  the  State  Geological  Mu- 
places  where  found  they  have  no  knowl-  aeum,  has  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  hav- 
edge  whatever.     It  ts  further  noted  that  iog  been  found  as  described. 
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In  Prnfessor  Whitney's  elaborate  Re-  in  the  Tertiary  gravels  of  the  Crow 
port  on  the  Auriferous  Gravels  of  the  Creek,  Colorado.  Some  shells  were  ob- 
Sierra  Nevada,  from  which  most  of  the  tained  from  the  same  gravels,  which 
preceding  sketch  is  taken,  he  arrives  at  were  determined  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Conrad 
the  conclusion  that  the  whole  evidence  to  be  species  which  are  "  certainly  not 
distinctly  proves  "  that  man  existed  in  later  than  Older  Pliocene,  or  possibly 
California  previous  to  the  cessation  of  Miocene."  The  account  ofthis  remark- 
volcanic  activity  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  able  discovery,  published  in  the  Pro- 
la  the  epoch  of  greatest  extension  of  the  (eedingf  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
glaciers  in  lhat  region,  and  to  the  ero-  meet  of  Philadelphia,  1872,  is  not  very 
sion  of  the  present  river  ca  flans  and  clear  or  precise,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
valleys,  at  a  time  when  the  animal  and  wished  that  some  competent  geologist 
vegetable  creations  differed  entirely  would  examine  the  locality.  But  the 
from  what  they  are  now,  and  when  the  series  of  proofs  of  the  existence  of  man 
topographical  features  of  the  State  were  by  the  discovery  of  his  remains  or  his 
extremely  unlike  those  exhibited  by  the  works  going  back  step  by  step  to  the 
present  sutface."  He  elsewhere  states  Pliocene  period,  which  have  been  now 
that  the  animal  and  vegetable  remains  briefly  enumerated,  takes  away  from 
of  these  deposits  prove  them  to  be  of  this  alleged  discovery  the  extreme  im- 
"  at  least  as  ancient  a  date  as  the  Euro-  probability  which  would  be  held  to  at* 
pean  Pliocene."  tach  to  it  at  the  time  when  it  was  made. 
Professor  Whitney  enumerates  two  It  is  surely  now  time  lhat  this  ex- 
other  cases  in  which  human  bones  have  treme  scepticism  as  to  any  extension  of 
been  discovered  in  the  auriferous  grave),  the  human  period  beyond  that  reached 
and  in  one  of  them  the  bones  were  by  Boucher  de  Perthes,  half  a  century 
found  by  an  educated  observer,  Dr.  ago,  should  give  way  to  the  ever-increas- 
Boyce,  M.D.,  under  a  bed  of  basaltic  ing  body  of  facts  on  the  other  side  of 
lava  eight  feet  thick  ;  but  these  are  of  the  question.  Geologists  and  anthro- 
but  little  importance  when  compared  pologists  must  alike  feel  that  there  is 
with  the  preceding  cases,  as  to  which  a  great,  and  at  present  inexplicable, 
we  have  such  full  and  precise  details,  chasm  intervening  between  the  earliest 
The  reason  why  these  remarkable  dis-  remains  of  man-and  those  of  his  animal 
coveries  should  have  been  made  in  Cali-  predecessors — that  the  entire  absence  of 
fornia  rather  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  "  missing  link"  is  a  reproach  to  the 
America  is  sufficiently  apparent  if  we  doctrine  of  evolution  ;  yet  with  strange 
consider  the  enormous  amount  of  exca-  inconsistency  they  refuse  to  accept  evi- 
vation  of  the  Pliocene  gravels  in  the  dence  which  in  the  case  of  any  extinct 
long- continued  prosecution  of  gold-rain-  or  living  animal,  other  than  man,  would 
ing,  and  also  the  probability  that  the  be  at  least  provisionally  held  to  be  suffi- 
rcgion  was  formerly,  as  now,  character-  cieni,  but  follow  in  the  very  footsteps  of 
ized  by  a  milder  climate,  and  a  more  those  who  blindly  refused  even  to  ex- 
luxuriant  perennial  vegetation,  and  was  amine  into  the  evidence  adduced  by  the 
thus  able  to  support  a  comparatively  earlier  discoverers  of  the  antiquity  of 
dense  population  even  in  those  remote  man,  and  thus  play  into  the  hands  of 
times.  Admitting  that  man  did  inhabit  those  who  can  adduce  his  recent  origin 
the  Pacific  slope  at  the  lime  indicated,  and  unchangeability  as  an  argument 
the  remains  appear  to  be  of  such  a  char-  against  the  descent  of  man  from  the 
acter  as  might  be  anticipated  and  pre-  lower  animals.  Believing  that  the  whole 
sent  all  the  characteristics  of  genuine  bearing  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
discoveries.  man  and  of  the  anthropoid  apes,  to- 
Even  these  Califomiati  remains  do  gether  with  the  absence  of  indications 
not  exhaust  the  proofs  of  man's  great  of  any  essential  change  in  his  structure 
antiquity  in  America,  since  we  have  the  during  the  quaternary  period,  lead  to 
record  of  another  discovery  which  indi-  the  conclusion  that  he  mutt  have  exist- 
cates  that  he  may,  possibly,  have  existed  ed,  as  man,  in  Pliocene  times,  and  that 
at  an  even  more  remote  epoch.  Mr.  the  intermediate  forms  connecting  him 
E.  L.  Berthoud  has  described  the  find-  with  the  higher  apes  probably  lived  dur- 
ing of  stone  implements  of  a  rude  type  ing  the  early  Pliocene  or  the  Miocene 
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period,  it  is  urged  that  all  such  discov-  selves  or  the  victims  of  impostors.  Er- 
eries  as  those  described  in  the  present  ror  is  sure  to  be  soon  detected,  and  its 
article  are  in  themselves  probable  and  very  detection  is  often  a  valuable  les- 
such  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect.  If  son.  But  facts,  once  rejected,  are  apt 
this  be  the  case,  the  proper  war  to  treat  to  remain  long  buried  in  obscurity,  and 
evidence  as  to  roan's  antiquity  is  to  their  non-recognition  may  often  act  as  a 
place  it  on  record,  and  admit  it  pro-  check  to  further  progress.  It  is  in  the 
visionally  wherever  it  would  be  held  nope  of  inducing  a  more  healthy  public 
adequate  in  the  case  of  other  animals  ;  opinion  on  this  interesting  and  scientific 
not,  as  is  too  often  now  the  case,  ignore  cally  important  question  that  this  brief 
it  as  unworthy  of  acceptance  or  subject  record  of  the  evidences  of  man's  an- 
ils discoverers  to  indiscriminate  accusa-  tiquity  in  North  America  has  been  cona- 
tions of  being  either  impostors  them-  piled — Nineteenth  Century. 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  SCHILLER. 

BY    SIR  THEODORE   MARTIN. 


The  Ring  of  Polycrates. 

Upon  his  palace  roof  he  stood, 
And  gaced  in  glad  complacent  mood, 

Where  round  lay  Samos  isle,  the  fair. 
"  All  this  is  subject  to  my  throne," 
He  said  to  Egypt's  monarch.     "  Own 

That  I  am  blest  beyond  compare  !" 

"  The  gods  on  thee  have  favors  showered, 
Thy  equals  once  now  bend  o'erpowered 

Beneath  thy  sceptre's  conquering  force  ; 
But  still  revenge  inspires  one  breast. 
Nor  may  my  lips  pronounce  thee  blest. 

While  that  foe's  vengeance  dogs  thy  course.' 

And  ere  he  well  the  words  had  said. 
An  envoy,  from  Miletus  sped, 

Rushed  in  before  the  Tyrant  there. 
"  Let  sacrificial  odors  steam, 
And  vivid  wreaths  of  laurel  gleam. 

My  lord,  in  triumph  on  thy  hair  ! 

"  Pierced  by  the  spear,  thy  foeman  fell, 
And  I  the  glad  news  come  to  tell 

From  thy  leal  captain  Polydore." 
And  from  a  huge  black  bowl  he  took — 
Both  shrink  in  horror  as  they  look — 

A  well-known  head,  still  dripping  gore 

Back  drew  the  monarch,  all  a-dread  : 

"  Be  warned  !"  with  shaken  voice  he  said  ; 

"  Your  fortune,  trust  it  not !  Reflect, 
On  faithless  seas  your  fleet  is  tossed.; 
If  by  some  sudden  tempest  crossed. 

How  easily  may  it  be  wrecked  !' ' 
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And  even  before  the  words  were  out, 

Broke  on  the  ear  a  joyous  shout, 
That  swelled  to  a  triumphant  roar. 

Ships  laden  deep  with  spoils  from  far — 

Their  masts  a  very  forest  are- 
Have  reached  again  their  native  shore. 

Astounded  was  the  royal  guest ; 
"  To-day  Ihou  art  by  fortune  blest, 

But  hold  her  fickle  mood  in  fear ! 
The  Cretan  hosts  are  up  in  arms. 
To  crush  thee  with  their  whelming  swarms, 

And  even  now  thy  coasts  they  near !" 

And  ere  the  words  have  left  his  lips, 
A  crowd  streams  upward  from  the  ships, 

A  thousand  tongues  shout  "  Victory  I" 
"  The  war,  the  war  is  overpast, 
The  Cretan  scattered  by  the  blast, 

And  from  the  invader  we  are  free  !" 

The  sounds  the  guest  with  terror  struck. 
"  Wondrous,  in  sooth,  I  own  thy  luck. 

Yet  for  thy  safety,  friend,  I  quake. 
I  dread  the  envious  gods'  despite  ; 
A  life  of  all  unmixed  delight 

Is  not  for  mortals  to  partake. 

"  I,  too,  with  wary  steps  have  walked, 
Nor  ever  have  my  plans  been  balked, 

Heaven's  grace  has  so  my  path  beset. 
But  one  beloved  son  had  I  : 
God  took  him.  Woe  !  I  saw  him  die  ; 

So  unto  fortune  paid  my  debt. 

"  Then  wouldst  thou  shield  thyself  from  ill. 
Pray  of  the  great  Unseen,  they  will 

Temper  the  bliss  they  send  with  bane. 
Ne'er  have  I  known  his  ending  glad. 
On  whom  the  gods  their  bounties  had 

With  teeming  hands  been  wont  to  rain. 

"  And  if  this  boon  they  will  not  send, 
Take  home  the  counsel  of  a  friend. 

Thyself  thine  own  harro-bringer  be  ! 
Of  all  thy  treasures  choose  what  might 
Give  to  tby  heart  the  most  delight. 

And  cast  it  into  yonder  sea  !" 

Then  spoke  the  king,  and  thrilled  with  fear,- 
"  Of  all  within  my  island  here 

This  ting  by  me  is  prized  the  most, 
I  to  the  Furies  it  consign, 
So  may  I  win  their  grace  benign  !" 

And  in  the  sea  the  jewel  tossed. 

Next  morning,  by  the  break  of  day, 
A  fisherman,  with  aspect  gay, 
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Into  the  royal  pretence  stept : 
"  This  fish  I  caught ;  sure,  never  yet 
Came  such  a  fine  one  to  my  net ; 

This  gift,  my  lord,  I  pray,  accept !" 

To  dress  it  when  the  cook  began, 
Off  to  the  king  in  haste  he  ran. 

With  eyes  that  stared  all  wonder-struck. 
"  Look,  look,  the  ring  ypu  wore  !  Inside 
The  fish  I  found  it,  sire  !"  he  cried  : 

"  Oh,  measureless  is  thy  good  lnck  !" 

The  guest  in  horror  turns  away  : 
"  No  !  I  can  here  no  longer  stay. 

And  thou  my  friend  no  more  must  be  ! 
The  gods  for  doom  have  marked  thee  ;  I 
Will  not  remain,  with  thee  to  die  !" 

He  said,  and  straight  put  off  to  sea. 

[Among  that  remarkable  class  of  men,  the  Greek  Tyrants,  Polycrates  was  dis- 
tinguished. But  able  and  fortunate  as  he  was,  he  illustrated  in  his  person  the 
force  of  the  old  saw,  "  Call  no  man  happy  till  his  death  !"  He  was  decoyed  into 
the  power  of  Orcetes,  Governor  of  Sardis,  and  put  to  ignominious  death  upon  the 
cross.] 

II. 

The  Cranes  of  Ibycus. 

On  to  the  strife  of  Car  and  Song 
On  Corinth's  isthmus,  whither  throng 
The  sons  of  Greece,  all  mirth,  did  wend 
Young  Ibycus,  of  gods  the  friend. 
The  gift  of  song  was  his,  the  gay 

Sweet  notes,  that  from  Apollo  come  ; 
So,  light  of  foot,  he  makes  his  way, 

Full  of  the  god,  from  Rhegium. 

Now  on  its  mountain* ridges  high 
Fair  Corinth  meets  the  wanderer's  eye  ; 
And  now  Poseidon's  piny  wood 
He  enters,  awed  to  pious  mood. 
Nought  stirs  around,  save  that  a  swarm 

Of  Cranes  keeps  wheeling  o'er  his  head. 
As  on  to  southern  regions  warm 

In  weird  and  mystic  wise  they  sped. 

"  Hail,  friendly  birds  !  that  on  the  sea 
Companions  constant  were  to  me  ; 
Of  good  I  take  you  for  a  sign, — 
Even  at  your  lot  is,  so  is  mine  ! 
From  far  we  both  have  come,  and  here 

For  genial  shelter  ask  ;  and  may 
We  find  kind  hearts  to  help  and  cheer, 

And  keep  all  harm  from  us  away  !" 

Then,  quickening  his  pace,  he  made 
His  way  into  the  forest  shade, 
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Whet),  where  the  thicket  closest  grew, 
Two  ruffians  barred  his  passage  through. 
He  closed  with  them,  the  strife  was  dire, 

But  soon  his  hand  exhausted  hung  ; 
It  tuned  the  soft  strings  of  the  lyre. 

But  ne'er  the  sturdy  bow  had  strung. 

He  calls  on  gods  and  men,  but  all 
His  cries  for  help  unheeded  fall  ; 
There  was  no  living  creature  near 
His  shouts,  howe'er  they  rang,  to  hear. 
"  And  must  I  here  forsaken,  then, 

Unwept  in  a  strange  country  die, 
Done  to  foul  death  by  wicked  men, 

And  no  one  to  avenge  me  nigh  ?" 

And,  as  he  sinks,  lo,  in  the  air 
A  rush  of  wings  !  The  Cranes  are  there. 
He  hears  them — see  he  can  no  more — 
Croak  dirge-like,  as  they  hover  o'er. 
"  Ve  Cranes,  if  other  tongues  shall  fail 

The  story  of  my  death  to  tell. 
Do  you  my  murderous  end  bewail !" 

He  said,  and  back  dealh-stricken  fell. 

They  found  the  body  stripped,  and  though 
'Twas  scarred  and  bruised  by  gash  and  blow 
Soon  did  his  hosl  in  Corinth  trace 
The  lines  of  that  beloved  face. 
"  Woe,  woe  !  and  is  it  thus  I  nod 

My  poet,  I,  who  on  hts  head 
The  pint-woven  wreath  had  hoped  to  bind, 

A  brighter  lustre  there  to  shed  ?" 

Griel  fell  on  all  were  gathered  (here, 
Poseidon's  festival  to  share  ; 
All  Hellas  bitterly  made  moan, 
And  each  heart  felt  the  loss  its  own. 
On  to  the  Prytaneum  throng 

The  people  shouting,  wild  with  rage, 
"  Avenge  his  Manes  !  Right  their  wrong. 

And  with  the  murderer  s  blood  assuage  !" 

But  where  might  any  trace  be  sought 
Of  who  the  caitiff  deed  had  wrought 
In  that  vast  throng,  lured  thither  by 
The  Games  in  story  famed  so  high  ? 
"  Was  it  by  robbers'  hands  he  fell. 

Or  struck  by  envious  secret  foe  f 
This  Helios  alone  may  tell, 

Whose  light  illumines  all  below. 

"  Perchance  he  walks,  with  shameless  brow, 
Where  Greeks  meet  thickest  even  now, 
Of  his  foul  crime  enjoys  the  fruit. 
And  mocks  revenge's  vain  pursuit. 
Perchance  within  their  very  fane 

He  braves  the  gods  without  a  blush. 
Or  thrusts,  the  theatre  to  gain, 

The  crowd  aside  that  thither  rush." 
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There,  bench  on  bench,  close  wedged  they  sit. 
So  close,  the  beams  wellnigh  are  split. 
For  Greece  had  sent  from  far  and  near 
The  crowd  that  waited  there,  all  ear. 
Hoarse  murmuring,  like  the  sea-waves'  roar, 

The  human-pile  still  grew  and  grew 
Up,  tier  on  tier,  still  more  and  mote. 

Even  to  the  sky's  o'erarching  blue. 

Who's  he  shall  number,  who  shall  name 
The  guests  who  (o  that  muster  came  ? 
From  Theseus'  city,  Aulis'  strand. 
From  Phocist  from  the  Spartan's  land, 
From  Asia's  far-off  coasts  they  throng. 

From  isles  on  seas  Egean  throned, 
And  list  the  wild  and  wondrous  song, 

The  chorus  from  the  stage  intoned, 

Who,  grave  and  stern,  with  measured,  slow, 
And  solemn  stride,  that  boded  woe, 
From  the  far  scene  advancing,  wound 
The  theatre's  wide  circuit  round. 
So  never  this  earth's  women  strode. 

No  mortal  home  such  beings  bred  ; 
Their  limbs  in  bulk  gigantic  showed 

High  over  every  human  head. 

A  black  robe  round  their  loins  was  flung  ; 
Aloft  in  fleshless  hands  they  swung 
Torches  that  flashed  with  lurid  glare  ; 
Their  cheeks,  no  blood  was  circling  there  ; 
And  where  round  mortal  temples  curl 

The  locks  that  wind  with  winning  charm, 
There  snakes  are  seen  to  writhe  and  twill. 

And  adders,  puffed  with  venom,  swarm. 

And  now,  in  circles  wheeling,  they 
Begin  the  awful  Hymnal  lay, 
That  racks  the  guilty  heart  with  pain, 
And  binds  it  hard  as  with  a  chain. 
Bewildering  brain,  and  madding  heart, 

The  Furies'  Song  rings  out ;  it  shook 
The  hearers,  till  aghast  they  start. 

Nor  will  it  the  lyre's  descant  brook. 

"  Oh,  well  for  him,  who  keeps  his  soul 
As  childhood's  pure  from  sin's  control ! 
Not  him  need  we  with  vengeance  goad  ; 
He  travels  free  along  life's  road. 
But  woe  to  him  whose  band  is  red 

With  murder,  wrought  by  secret  sleight  ! 
We  dog  his  steps,  we  haunt  his  bed, 

We,  the  dread  progeny  of  Night  ! 

"  And,  if  he  think  our  clutch  to  fly. 
On  swooping  wings  we  still  are  nigh, 
To  cast  our  clinging  meshes  round 
His  feet,  and  bear  him  to  the  ground. 
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And  so  we  hunt  him.  Testing  ne'er, — 

Remorse,  repentance,  what  care  we  ? — 
On,  on  to  Hades'  self,  nor  there 

Shall  from  our  presence  set  him  free  1" 

So  singing,  they  their  measures -tread, 
And  a  great  hush,  as  of  the  dead, 
On  all  there  like  a  weight  did  lie, 
As  though  some  deity  were  nigh. 
With  solemn  air,  in  circuit  wide, 

Pacing  the  theatre,  they  wind, 
And  then  with  slow  and  measured  stride 

They  vanish  in  the  space  behind. 

'Twixt  fear  and  fancy  tossed,  each  breast 
With  awe  is  shaken  and  unrest, 
And  bows  to  the  dread  Power  serene. 
That  marks  and  judges  all,  Unseen  ; 
The  Inscrutable,  Unknown,  that  deals 

The  lots  by  Fate  in  darkness  spun, 
That  to  deep  souls  itself  reveals. 

Yet  doth  the  open  daylight  shun. 

Then  all  at  once  rings  loud  and  clear 
A  voice  upon  the  topmost  tier — 
"  Look,  look  !  Look  there,  Timotheus  ' 
The  Cranes,  the  Cranes  of  Ibjcus  !" 
And  suddenly  dark  grew  the  sky. 

And  o'er  the  theatre  a  deep 
Black  cloud  of  beating  wings  goes  by, 

The  Cranes,  as  onward  south  they  sweep. 

"  Of  Ibycus  !"  At  that  dear  name 
To  every  breast  fresh  anguish  came  ; 
And,  as  wave  chases  wave,  so  ran 
The  cry  as  swift  from  man  to  man. 
"  Of  Ibycus  !  Whom  we  lament, 

That  was  by  vile  assassin  slain  ! 
Who's  he  that  called  ?  What  was't  he  meant  ? 

The  Cranes,  too,  what  portends  their  train  f 

And  louder  still  the  questions  grew, 
And  then  surmise,  like  lightning,  through 
All  hearts  went  flashing  r     "  Yes,  'tis  clear  ! 
The  Eumenides,  their  hand  is  here  ! 
Our  bard's  avenged  !     Praise  we  the  birds  ! 

The  assassin  yonder  stands  confessed  ! 
Seize  him,  the  man  that  spoke  the  words, 

And  him  to  whom  they  were  addressed  !" 

Scarce  had  his  words  been  spoken,  when 
He  wished  them  in  his  breast  again. 
In  vain  !  The  lips,  with  terror  pale. 
Of  conscious  guilt  reveal  the  tale. 
They  drag  them  to  the  judge  ;  and  now 

The  scene  turns  to  the  Judgment  Hall ; 
The  felons  there  their  crime  avow, 

So  did  the  god  their  hearts  appall ! 

— Blackwooa  s  Mag  a  si. 
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ON  SOME  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  COTTAGES  AND  CASTLES. 

A  Thcke-Corneued  Essay. 

In  the  course  of  ray  wanderings  and  itself  dominated  by  snowy  peaks  rit- 
through  this  world  I  have  occasionally  ingfarabovethechestnutandoak  forests. 
sojonrned  both  in  Cottages  and  in  The  old  castle'would  have  been  cheer- 
Castles.  There  are  certain  differences  fully  let  for  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing. 
— both  physical  and  metaphysical — be-  A  friend  once  told  us*  that  he  hired  a  cas- 
tween  these  two  orders  of  architecture,  tie  or  palazzo  one  winter  in  a  remote  part 
if  I  may  devise  such  new  orders,  which  of  Italy,  with  fifty-three  bedrooms,  at 
I  propose  to  point  out  in  the  present  thirty  shillings  a  month.  As  his  family 
paper.  I  may  say  at  once  tbat  I  know  consisted  only  of  himself  and  wife,  one 
a  great  deal  more  about  cottages  than  I  or  two  children,  one  or  two  servants, 
do  about  castles.  On  the  whole,  I  per-  they  found  some  difficulty  in  distributing 
haps  give  a  preference  to  castles  over  themselves  impartially  over  the  fifty- 
cottages,  probably  because  I  know  so  three  bedrooms.  My  Pyrenean  castle 
much  less  about  them.  In  a  moral  pleased  me  largely ;  I  mentally  inhab- 
point  of  view,  I  think  the  cottage  is  ited  it.  I  thought  how  I  might  best  en- 
much  better  for  me  and  for  moat  folk  graft  the  modern  luxury  upon  the  old 
than  the  castle.  In  these  equalizing  feudality.  I  wondered  whether  the  old 
days  there  are  still  lingering  differences  Seignorial  rights  still  lingered  on  in  this 
between  castles  and  cottages,  which  I  part  of  Europe.  Of  course  the  idea 
shall  discuss  without  venturing  to  strike  would  not  stand  any  practical  test  for  a 
exactly  the  balance  of  advantages.  moment.  The  castle  was  not  worth  rep- 
When  I  say  a  castle,  I  mean  a  real  aration — even  on  the  extravagant  hy- 
castle  ;  and  when  I  say  a  cottage,  I  po thesis  that  one'could  afford  to  repair— 
mean  a  real  cottage.  I  start  with  this  and  could  offer  no  possible  corapensa- 
at  (he  beginning,  because  (here  are  sham  tion  for  exile  and  isolation.  But  I  had 
castles  and  'sham  cottages.  There  is  a  my  day-dream,  which  was  more  amusing 
noble  feudal  frontage  on  high  ground  than  an  ordinary  day-dream.  And  that 
near  Bath,  familiar  to  most  tourists  in  reminds  me  that  each  one  of  us  has  his 
the  West,  which  is  frontage  with  battle-  castles — his  castles  in  the  air— CAdteaux 
ment  and  tower,  but  only  frontage.  It  d'  Espagnt.  Each  one  perhaps  has  had 
rejoices  in  the  name  of  Sham  Castle.  I  his  glimpse  of  Doubting  Castle  and 
know  several  houses,  which  are  simply  Giant  Despair.  Moreover,  the  law  of 
villas,  bnt  there  is  tower  or  turret,  and  the  land  asserts,  or  is  popularly  sup- 
perhaps  some  approximation  to  moat  posed  to  assert,  that  each  Englishman's 
and  batbican,  which  enterprising  house  house  is  his  castle  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Bumble 
agents  have  denominated  castles.  Sim-  profoundly  generalizes — "  the  Law  is 
ilatly  there  was  the  famous  castle  in  the  an  Ass." 

wilds  of  Walworth,  where  Mr.  Wem-  And  by  a  cottage  I  mean  a  real  bond- 
miek  stowed  away  his  portable  property  fide  cottage,  not  a  Sham  Cottage.  There 
and  fired  his  Stinger,  the  piece  of  ord-  is  the  cottage  ornee,  with  its  roses  and 
nance  by  the  side  of  the  drawbridge.  honey-suckles,  its  myrtles  and  wistaria. 
There  are  alotof  ruined  castles  about  There  it  the  cottage  where  Love  abides, 
the  country  ;  and  there  is  a  man  of  an  and  where,  alas,  young  Love  sometimes 
economic  turn  of  mind,  and  of  archaic  flies  out  of  the  window  when  Poverty 
tastes,  who  rents  or  leases  a  few  of  them,  enters  by  the  door.  Once  in  .the  far 
and  knocks  up  a  few  rooms,  and  is  able  English  West  I  visited  a  most  lovely 
with  truth  to  give  his  temporary  abode  abode,  with  Hespeii an  groves  and  gar- 
the  name  of  an  historic  castle.  I  sym-  dens,  a  noble  river  murmuring  past,  and 
pathize  with  this  sort  of  taste.  I  re-  drives  cut  for  many  miles  through  the 
member  wandering  through  the  Pyre-  woods  ;  and  this  palatial  abode  of  one 
nees  one  summer,  and  I  came  to  an  an-  of  our  wealthiest  dukes  is  always  known 
cient  castle,  nobly  placed  on  an  elevated  as  The  Cottage.  It  was  rather  a  mis- 
knoll,  dominating  a  well-watered  valley,  nomer.     It  reminded  me  of  what  Cole- 
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ridge   aays   in    his    fierce  poem,    "The  much  as  will  set  him  up  in  donkeys  for 

Devil's  Thoughts"  :  the  rest  of  his  life. 

.  „  „  . .      .    . .  .  .  In   the    same  street    is    the    village 

He  saw  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach-house         ,       ,        ,  ,         ..  .,        ,    „   ,      °. 

A  cottage  ofgentility  ;  sch°o1  •  at  present  a  National  School, 

And  the  Devil  did  grin,  for  his  darling  sin  but  so  ill- sup  ported   by   the   farmeis   in 

Is  the  pride  that  apes  humility."  these  hard  times,  that  it  is  trembling  on 

&*' ft?  srrsL  Jsssi  *-j  jms: & :£ 

.       .    ,.     ■  ...  , ,,  a  round  tower  that  looks  bason,  per- 

do*  lo  fee  homeland  Ihe  ,on  otlhe  f     ,    CIud(o,m  „d  ,ich  wUh  ,ui^d. 

Hallams       The  memories  of  Coleridge  ,„ ,/  _.:_ A   „        T     ,.       ■,,     _  ,u—  .-. 

and  Arthur  H.!!am  cling  lo  the  piell,  f1" ,  "  d°"     '"  il"M'*g'    '' !„'h 

watering-place  by  "  that  broad  wale,  of  "l"l     1£    T^f  ^T  ™  'lw.P. 

,,     ,y  ™  T,  '  office,    and     these    are    conveniences, 

e     eb  '  which,  as  rule,  are  nearer  to  cottages 
"  Lo«  was  our  pretty  cot :  our  tallest  rose  than  they  are  to  castles.     Those  lines 
Peeped  at  the  chamber- window.    We  could  of  iron  and  wire  make  all  the  difference. 
near  When  you  are  at  a  railway  station,  you 
At  silent  noon,  and  eve,  and  early  morn  flre  m   ,he  middie  of   everything.      As  a 
The  sea  s  faint  murmur.     In  the  open  air  ,      ,  .,  '  .      *  .        , 
Our  myrtles  blossomed :  aod  across  the  rule-  however,  the  natives  do  not  make 
porch  much  use  of  a  railway,  except  on  market 
Thick  jasmines  twined  ;  the  little  landscape  days  to  the   neighboring  town.      Some- 
round                    ...,.,  times  the  local  traffic  is  nil,  and    you 

7^'v,rn°i:z?y'£i&i'$i%r'-  «"■=• ■'.«» '»"  <*  «■«  co=,P.n, 

The  Valley  of  Seclusion  !"  ">    according    the    accommodation.     A 
clerical  friend  tells  me  that  the  Railway 

Now  a  certain  cottage,  which  I  have  Company  ran  a  special  train  from  his 
now  in  my  mind's  eye  and  in  which  I  village  for  the  Cattle  Show.  He  was 
lately  sojourned  some  time  in  the  flesh,  the  solitaty  occupant  when  it  started. 
is  not  a  poetical  but  a  sternly  practical  As  he  himself  came  back  by  another 
cottage.  It  is  one  of  a  cluster  of  three  route,  his  impression  was  that  the  special 
cottages.  It  is  in  the  village  street.  I  train  returned  empty, 
pay  ten  shillings  a  week  for  its  two  best  Of  course  in  the  cottage  the  commis- 
rooms,  parlor  and  bedroom,  and  I  am  sariat  question  assumes  grave  propor- 
considered  a  profitable  tenant  for  the  tions.  Here,  no  doubt,  the  castle 
summer  season.  There  is  no  hall  or  scores  heavily  over  the  cottage.  At  the 
"  passage."  The  door  of  my  room  is  castle,  as  a  rule,  you  get  wonderful  din- 
the  door  of  the  honse,  and  when  I  open  ners.  The  menu  is  worthy  of  most  re- 
the  door  I  am  in  the  street ;  except  in*  spectful  consideration.  Anything  wanted 
deed  that  there  is  a  small  breadth  of  is  sent  specially  from  London.  On  the 
garden  interposed  between  the  door  and  coast  of  Cornwall  fish  has  come  down 
the  gate.  The  furniture,  what  there  is  by  special  train  from  Billingsgate.  The 
of  it,  is  good,  and  everything  is  scrupu-  wines,  unless  the  castle  people  favor  the 
lously  clean.  It  is  not  a  "  long  unlovely  teetotal  heresy — which  is  not  uncommon 
street,"  for  it  is  curved  ;  it  is  broken  nowadays  in  castles— are  of  famous  vin- 
up  by  immense  masses  of  green  from  the  tages.  But  in-the  cottage  I  had  to  fore- 
Rectory  garden,  by  a  lane,  by  the  vil-  cast  and  forage  for  my  dinner.  The 
lage  mill,  ty  a  farmhouse,  by  spaces  of  butcher  tells  me  that  I  can  have  such  a 
pasture  and  corn  land.  At  the  end  of  portion  of  sheep  on  a  Tuesday,  and  if  I 
the  street  lives  that  highly  poetic  char-  want  a  fowl,  he  is  going  out  to  his  farm 
acter,  the  village  blacksmith,  and  my  next  Thursday,  and  he  will  have  one 
nearest  neighbor  opposite  is  the  village  killed  for  me.  There  is  no  greengrocer 
shoemaker,  who  has  just  had  the  mis-  in  the  place,  but  fruit  and  vegetables 
fortune  of  losing  his  donkey,  and  for  are  to  be  procured,  for  a  consideration, 
whom  I  have  indited  a  "  Beggar's  Peti-  from  the  garden  of  the  biggish  people, 
Hon,"  leading  off  with  my  mite — the  who  have  nonobjection  to  sell  their  prod- 
generic  name  for  all  small  subscriptions  uce.  Indeed,  I  know  a  country  vicar 
— and  which  has  probably  obtained  as  whose  servant's  wife  keeps  a  little  shop 
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for  him  in  the  village,  where  he  sells  his  had   been   the  personal    attendant  for 

milk,    butter,   eggs  and  vegetables.     I  years  of  a  Prime  Minister.     I  do  not 

regret  to  hear  that  the  Vicarage  goods  think  that  he  looked  upon  him  as  being 

are  thought  rather  dearer  and  not  quite  in  the  least  degree  different  to  any  other 

so  good  as  at  the  shops  at  the  market  man.     Now  let  me  take  two  castles  that 

town.  shall  be  of  different  types,  but  each  of 

This  uncertainty  about  the  commis-  them  very  remarkable  in  its  way.  The 
sariat  supplies  a  mild  stimulant  and  ex-  one  is  a  castle  whose  history  goes  back 
cilement  to  life.  The  great  object  is  to  for  eight  hundred  years,  and  even  in  the 
prevent  yourself  from  being  driven  back  most  unquiet  times,  when  war  was  rag- 
upon  tinned  meats.  Occasionally  you  ing  all  around,  escaped  the  siege  and 
may  come  within  an  appreciable  dis-  the  battle.  My  bedroom  had  walls  as 
tance  of  starvation-  You  feel  that  for  thick  as  the  bedrooms  in  Windsor  Castle, 
yon  Society  is  being  fast  resolved  into  What  an  accumulation  of  comfort,  re- 
its  original  elements.  Vou  realise  tbe  finement,  and  artistic  delights  had  been 
condition  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  who  going  on  during  these  long  centuries  ! 
would  take  his  gun  and  go  abroad  and  It  was  a  lonely,  remote  part  of  the 
shoot  something  for  his  dinner.  One  country,  thinly  peopled,  with  other 
day  I  boarded  a  fishing  boat  on  a  tidal  castles  of  other  thanes,  who  did  not 
river,  and  the  poor  fellows  sold  me  all  seem  to  cultivate  much  intercourse  with 
their  catch  for  a  couple  of  shillings,  each  other,  and  for  tbe  most  part  spend 
They  had  had  bad  luck,  but  what  there  most  of  their  time  away  from  their 
was  proved  very  good,  and  fresh  within  stately  homes.  We  had  a  gay  festive 
an  hour  from  the  water.  Then  it  was  dinner-party  one  evening,  but  the  castle 
great  fun  to  go  over  to  market  with  a  people  told  me  that,  spending  one  sea- 
railway  market  ticket ;  but  the  amuse-  son  at  home,  they  had  hardly  a  call,  al- 
ment  of  marketing  palls  on  the  inferior  ways  excepting  the  local  clergy,  for  three 
male  mind  after  two  or  three  repetitions,  months,  f  suppose  that  the  adjoining 
It  is  an  amusement  to  bargain  about  the  estates  were  shy  of  their  overshadowing 
price,  and  if  you  have  a  prudent  mind  neighbor.  Castles  and  cottages  do  not 
you  can  really  effect  some  savings  on  amalgamate  easily.  As  a  rule,  too,  the 
what  you  buy,  and  you  see  much  of  the  cottage  people  are  prouder  than  the 
local  color  and  characteristics.  On  such  castle  people.  The  pony-basket  car- 
days  I  go  to  the  big  inn  and  sit  down  to  riage  will  seldom  get  on  amicable  terms 
the  "ordinary,"  the  farmers'  dinner,  with  the  chariot  and  footman.  This  is 
The  distressed  agriculturists  have  a  most  how  I  account  for  that  curious  story  of 
excellent  dinner,  and  take  their  hock  solitary  grandeur, 
and  claret  freely,  and  it  likewise  becomes  Then  I  think  of  another  castle  whose 
instructive  to  listen  to  their  sentiments,  history  is  a  chapter  of  English  history. 

Now  contrast  this  sort  of  life  with  life  It  bore  ks  part"  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 

at  the  castle.     I  greatly  enjoy'  castle  and   tbe  wars  of    the  Commonwealth, 

hospitality,  and  write  with  a  sense  of  Some  of    the  owners  have  laid  their 

appreciation  and  of  gratitude.     On  one  heads  upon  Tudor  blocks.     There  are 

such   edifice    there    is   tbe  inscription  ghosts  and  legends  associated  with  dun- 

Amicis  et  sibi,  a  true  motto  for  many  a  gcons  and  hiding-places,  galleries  and 

goodly  house.     The    castles    exist    as  stare-chamber.     The  whole  plan  is  full 

much  for  the  owners'  friends  as  for  the  of  destruction  and  reconstruction.     It 

owners.     The  comforts  and  luxuries  of  reminds  me  constantly  of  the  lines  in 

life  are  reduced,  in  tbeir  treatment,  to  "  The  Princess"  : 

the   character    of    an     exact    science.  "  Tbe  splendor  falls  on  castled  walla 

Moreover,  you   are   conscious  of   an  at-  And  snowy  summits  gray  in  slory 

motphere  of  real  courtesy  and  kindness  The  loo«  li*bt  ■hat"  acroM  ""  lake*-" 

sad  hospitality  that  make  you  comfort-  But  I  am  not  able  truthfully  to  aver 

able  and  at  your  ease.     What  troubles  that  any  wild  "cataract  reaps  in  glory." 

yon  had  in  indoctrinating  your  cottagers  The  cataract  is  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 

with  the  mysteries  of  the  matutinal  tub  !  sence.     As  if  to  give  compensation  for 

bit  here  the  valet  noiselessly  arranges  the  wild,  marred  troublous  days,   the 

all  you  want,  and  one  particular  valet  well-earned  peace  has  come  at  last  with 
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the  full  cornucopia  of  blessings.     The  The  man  on  the  top  of  a  social  pinnacle 

most  unfavorable  opinion  that  can  be  must  find  it  quite  an  acrobatic  feat  to 

passed  is  that  the  grand  old  castle  is  balance  himself  property, 

like  an  hotel  with  a  stream  of  visitors  Again,  I  really   think  that  one  sees 

passing  through  it,  and  the  guests  have  more  of  society,  using  the  word  in  its 

all  those  luxuiies  and  amusements  which  broader  and  more  generous  sense,  in  die 

Lady  John  Manners  has  so  graphically  cottage  than  in  the  castle.     One  would 

described  to  us.     Certainly  there  is  so  imagine  that   a  man  with   a  first-class 

much  that  is  so  very  pleasant  in   the  ticket  might  go  second,  third  or  pailia- 

way  of  society.     The  Judge  who  is  go-  mentary,  or  that  a  man  with  a  private 

ing  Circuit,  or  the  Bishop  who  is  on  a  box  might    go  where  he  liked  in    the 

confirmation  tour,  sojourn  for  a  night  house.    Practically,  however,  this  is  not 

or  two.     They  have  an  official  claim  on  the  case.     We  are   all  too  "groovy." 

the    local    hospitality.       The    talk    of  The  man  who  has  his  box  stops  in  it, 

Judges  and  of  Bishops  is  always  good,  though  he  sees  some    friends    in   the 

The  Judge  tells  you  that  he  can  get  a  stalls,  and  knows  that  some  of  the  best 

little  rest  now  that  he  has  left  off  prac-  theatrical  critics  are  in  the  first  row  of 

tice  for  a  seat  on  the  Bench.    The  states-  the  pit.     The  man  who  goes  first-class 

man  has  come  down  from  the  Friday  to  stops  in  his  first-class  carriage  ;  stops 

the  Monday.     The  great  Oxford  Don  there,  although  he  has  the  carnage  to 

has  put  in  a  much-desired  appearance,  himself,  and  all  the  fun  and  talk  seem 

The  authors  or  artists  that  have  leaped  to  be  going  on  in  the  adjacent  recond- 

into  sudden  celebrity  have  received  a  class      or     third-class    compartments, 

special     invitation.       The     celebrated  When  the  theatres  have   been  thrown 

beauty  and  the  celebrated  wit  are  not  open  gratuitously  in  London  and  Paris, 

absent.     And    yet    I    am    not  happy,  it  is  found  that  there  is  no  confusion  ; 

There  are  still  points  of  contrast  to  be  that  the  box-people  naturally  go  |to  the 

drawn  which  are  not  altogether  in  favor  boxes,  and  the  gallery  people  to  the  gal- 

of  the  castle.  leries.     If   I   am  to  go  in  a  groove,  I 

First  of  all,  in  the  matter  of  peace  and  would  rather  go  in  the  biggest  groove, 

permanence.     Unless  you  are  a  fixture  where  the  ascent  and  descent — observe, 

in   the    castle — when   all  the  ordinary  I  am  not  defining  which  is  the  descent 

conditions  are  quite  different — the  scene  and  which  the  ascetot — are  most  practi- 

is  very  much  like  the  shifting  of  a  kalei-  cable.     There  are 

doscope.  You  come  and  go  with  the  "Girdlesof  the  middle  mountain,  happy.  Meat 
tide.  Vou  do  not  get  the  homelike  feel-  with  fruit  and  flower, 
ing,  or,  if  you  do,  you  move  On  as  soon  Distant  from  ignoble  weakness,  distant  from 
as  you  arrive  at  that  happy  state  of  the  height  of  power." 
mind.  Even  to  your  host  and  hostess  Of  course  1  am  now  taking  the  case  of  a 
a  change  to  comparative  stillness  is  not  citizen  of  the  world,  who  has  his  own 
unwelcome.  I  know  of  a  duke  who  has  sufficient  reasons  for  staying  in  his  cot- 
magnificent  state-rooms  but  no  rooms  tage,  and  not  arguing  about  the  fort 
of  a  medium  size,  only  small  podgy  davigera  which,  nevertheless,  presents  a 
apartments.  And  when  his  visitors  go  very  arguable  case.  How  well  Cowper 
away,  he  and  his  people  live  in  the  puts  the  calm  test  of  "  the  cottager  that 
small  podgy  living  apartment,  which  is  sits  at  her  own  door !"  It  is  of  course 
not  much  bigger  than  my  cottage  apart-  manifest  that  if  you  are  in  the  middle 
ment.  The  other  day  he  was  taught  you  see  more  of  the  extremes  than  the 
that  he  is  only  a  rot  fain&ani.  He  met  extremes  can  see  of  each  other.  I  have 
a  rustic  coming  through  a  private  path  very  good  neighbors  in  my  cottage, 
in  the  wood.  Said  the  Duke,  "  What  There  is  a  young  medical  man  just  be- 
business  have  you  here  ?  Whom  do  you  ginning  life  in  a  cottage  hard  by,  and  in 
want  to  sec?"  "I  want  to  see  head  another  is  the  curate,  and  in  the  third  is 
man."  "  Well,  I  suppose  I'm  the  Head  a  National  Schoolmaster.  We  are  all 
man.  I  am  the  Duke."  The  rustic  good  friends  together,  and  from  a  point 
scratched  his  head.  "  You  may  be  the  of  vantage  I  can  run  up  and  down  the 
Duke,"  he  said,  "  but  you're  not  the  social  scales- 
head    man.       Steward's     head    man."  Castles  and  cottages  suggest  two  dif- 
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ferent  kinds  of  clergymen.  Chaplaincies  In  the  matter  of  books,  moreover, 
to  noblemen,  except  as  a  mere  honorary  the  cottage  is  at  no  disadvantage  with 
distinction,  are  growing  scarce.  Still  the  castle.  Of  course  I  know  that  there 
there  are  chaplains  that  adhere  to  the  are  castles  that  have  libraries  of  count- 
castles.  They  remind  me  very  much  of  less  price.  Their  owners  have  brought 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  chaplain.  I  back  a  whole  wealth  of  books,  glcan- 
know  of  few  pleasanter  mornings  than  ings  from  monasteries  and  palaces,  pre- 
those  which  I  have  spent  with  such,  cious  specimens  of  early  print  or  scarce 
going  over  the  literary  and  artistic  editions,  pictures  described  by  Wagen, 
treasures  of  a  great  house,  which  per-  busts  by  Chan  trey  and  Canova,  curious 
haps  they  know  much  belter  than  the  engravings  and  devices  of  ait  that  help 
owners,  pointing  out  the  chief  beauties  the  literary  matter.  It  is  a  great  pleas- 
of  the  tall  copies,  the  manuscripts,  the  ure  to  take  down  books  where  Bacon 
missals,  and  giving  you .  a  catalogue  has  written  his  autograph  and  Selden 
raUonnte  of  all  the  ait  treasures,  Prob-  has  made  his  annotations.  I  notice  that 
ably  the  chapel  is  in  the  house,  and  for  where  there  is  a  grand  historical  library, 
evening  prayerB  guests  and  domestics,  the  series  often  break  off  abruptly,  and 
some  sixty  strong,  come  together.  Or  there  is  a  great  lack  of  modern  litera- 
the  tiuy  church  is  hid  away  in  the  glade  ture,  except  those  books  which  no 
of  the  park,  or  close  at  hand  in  the  little  gentleman's  library  ought  to  be  without, 
village  which  comes  up  to  the  park  and  which,  as  Charles  Lamb  says,  no 
gates.  Your  castle  chaplain  has  a  very  gentleman  ever  reads.  As  a  matter  of 
pleasant  time  of  it  during  the  shooting  fact,  the  men  who  in  these  days  haunt 
season,  when  his  people  and  their  the  billiard-room,  the  card-room,  and 
friends  are  down.  Then  perhaps  he  is  the  smoking-rooms,  and  copiously  im- 
a  trifle  solitary,  for  he  has  comparatively  bibe  foaming  beakers,  with  little  bits  of 
little  priestly  work  to  do,  but  he  goes  ice  bobbing  about,  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
deeper  (ban  ever  into  his  books  ;  and  very  much  given  to  serious  reading. 
he  is  one  of  the  few  people  from  whom  And  where  you  have  the  newspapers 
you  still  have  patristic  quotations,  or  and  magazines,  and  light  literature  of 
listen  to  the  long  roll  of  the  Greek  hex-  the  day,  there  is  rather  a  lack  of  books 
aroeter.  of  reference,  and  the  grand  classics  of 
Among  the  cottagers  you  meet  your  the  languages.  Now  at  the  cottage  I 
model  mo'dern  parson.  In  spite  of  Rad-  have  all  the  books  1  want  for  ready  ser- 
teals  and  Dissenters  he  has  a  seat  at  the  viceable  use-  There  are  a  few  constant 
School  Board,  and  in  a  way  really  en-  companions,  and  nothing  sweetens  either 
joys  it.  He  is  one  of  the  Board  of  cottage  or  castle  so  much  as  reading, 
Guardians.  He  holds  his  own  in  the  even  only  for  a  short  time  every  day, 
local  papers,  and  it  is  even  whispered  some  portion  of  a  really  great  author, 
that  he  writes  for  some  in  London.  He  Then  I  have  my  lighter  books  from 
is  great  at  lawn  tennis,  and  a  great  fac-  Smith  or  Mudie,  or  my  fifteen-volume 
tor  in  keeping  county  society  together,  box  from  (he  London  Library,  and  if 
If  sometimes  he  errs  in  not  visiting  the  these  are  not  enough,  I  can  make  out  a 
cottages  sufficiently,  he  has  a  clerical  list  for  future  consultation  in  the  Bod- 
brother  who  goes  to  the  other  extreme,  leian  or  the  Reading  Room  of  the  Brit- 
who  knows  every  man,  woman  and  ish  Museum.  I  think  that  for  all  prac- 
child  in  his  parish,  as  well  as  he  knows  tical  purposes  this  travelling  library, 
the  members  of  his  own  household.  I  where  I  can  always  exchange  books  by 
know  of  one  man  who  will  call  on  some  post  or  parcel,  is  handier  and  more  use- 
of  his  cottagers  three  times  a  week  ;  he  ful  even  than  the  immense  resources  of 
would  hardly  do  the  same  thing  with  the  some  of  the  castle  libraries.  I  think  it 
cas  le.  As  one  poor  man,  who  falla-  is  true  in  the  experience  of  most  men 
cionsly  thought  his  cottage  was  his  that  they  read  the  books  which  they 
castle  put  it  to  me  :  "  How  would  you  borrow  more  than  those  which  they 
like  it  jourself  f '    Such  a  pastor  hardly  possess. 

believes  in  the  seed  growing  secretly.  As  I  move  about  the  country  I  often 
He  likes  to  take  it  up  and  examine  how  meet  with  cottages  on  wheels  and  cot- 
it  is  growing.  tages    on    the    water.      I    have    often 
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thought  that  I  should  like  to  rove  about  and  talk  together,  and  in  genial  fashion 
the  country  in  a  g)  psy  caravan,  where  fraternized.  It  was  the  only  boat  on 
life  seems  a  perpetual  picnic,  with  the  the  small  inland  sea.  It  was  not  origi- 
pot  swinging  over  the  wood  Are  in  the  nally  anything  more  than  a  barge-  The 
open  air,  and  liberal  sunshine.  I  am  accommodation  was  very  limited.  There 
afraid  that  if  the  horse  has  been  surrep-  was  a  fore-cabin,  in  which  two  ladies 
titiously  turned  into  the  meadow,  or  could  sleep,  and  the  living-room  in  the 
hare  and  bird  snared  in  the  covert,  I  daytime  could  be  turned  into  a  sleeping- 
have  a  weak  corner  in  my  mind  for  each  room  at  night  for  (he  two  mariners.  It 
picturesque  and  semi-poetic  villainy,  was  a  veritable  cottage,  with  very  little 
Matthew  Arnold's  fine  poem  of  the  of  the  luxury  of  a  yacht  or  a  house- 
Scholar  Gypsy  is  always  sufficient  to  boat,  but  still  charming  in  its  way. 
give  a  taste  for  the  cottage  on  wheels  Where  (he  man  and  boy  who  belonged 
and  (he  nomadic  life.  Things  are  not  to  the  floating  cot  were  stowed  away 
always  so  cheerily  picturesque  in  their  passed  my  ingenuity  to  discover.  A 
abodes.  I  always  cultivate  friendly  re-  lamp  swung  overhead,  a  shelf  filled  with 
lalions  with  such  nomadic  folk,  and  novels  was  at  hand,  and  the  resources 
once  I  found  that  one  or  two  of  the  in-  of  comestibles  and  strong  waters  seemed 
mates  were  seriously  ill,  and  the  only  inexhaustible.  There  was  a  little  dingy 
thing  that  I  could  do  was  to  secure  the  close  by,  through  which  communication 
services  of  the  doctor  of  (he  parish  in  was  kept  |up  between  the  shore  and  the 
which  this  Scythian  wagon  was  placed,  boat.  The  commissariat  always  re- 
Then  as  for  the  water-cottages.  Not  quires  careful  attention,  as  while  travers- 
far  from  my  humble  cottage  abode  was  ing  the  various  sheets  of  water  and  ihe 
(he  wide  district  of  the  Norfolk  Broads,  connecting  water-ways  you  may  pass 
Now  on  the  Thames  you  get  the  house-  day  after  day  away  from  the  shops.  Of 
boat,  which  is  often  grand  enough  to  be  course  we  had  out  the  maps  of  the  dis- 
a  castle-boat.  But  on  the  Norfolk  tiict  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
Broads,  you  constantly  meet  with  what  the  large  literature  of  the  Broads.  Then 
may  be  called  cottage-boats.  we  went  out  into  the  fresh  air,  through 

I  think  upon  the  whole  that  those  the  fast-falling  rain,  to  inspect  the  fish- 
Norfolk  Broads  have  been  over-visited  ing- tackle,  and  some  splendid  jack  were 
and  over-praised.  To  Norfolk  people,  landed,  the  finest  and  prevalent  fish  of 
and  to  people  who  cannot  get  far  be-  these  waters.  I  did  not  wait  for  the 
yond  Norfolk,  they  are  very  pleasant,  seven  o'clock  dinner,  as  I  was  off  to 
and  indeed  they  have  picturesque  fea-  see  some  of  the  mire  distant  and  less 
tures  for  those  who  have  gone  far  to  ex-  frequented  Broads, 
haust  scenic  beauty.  Coming  one  night  I  saw  no  more  of  (he  quaint  interior 
upon  one  of  the  largest  of  these  Broads  of  these  cottage- boats.  I  found  that 
in  the  young  moonlight,  with  dense  foli-  the  hire  of  one  of  them  would  be  about 
age  and  gentle  eminences  around,  I  was  ten  pounds  a  week,  but  I  saw  a  good 
irresistibly  reminded  of  some  of  the  deal  of  the  cottagers  on  the  shores, 
milder  Italian  lakes  farthest  removed  The  best  way  to  get  a  comprehensive 
from  the  snowy  range,  such  as  Orta  and  view  of  the  Broads  is  from  the  roof  of 
Varese.  It  is  best  to  get  down  to  these  some  big  church  tower.  I  slept  in  tbe 
Broads  either  in  the  early  spring,  when  cleanly  bedrooms  of  humble  hostels  and 
the  fresh,  vivid,  tender  greens  are  on,  or  rustics,  and  I  hobnobbed  our  tumblers, 
later  amid  the  varied  tints  of  the  later  They  told  me  a  great  deal  about  the  re- 
autumn.  In  either  case  you  avoid  the  strictions  on  the  navigation  of  the 
crowd  of  tourists  who  come  during  the  Broads,  in  some  cases  an  iron  chain 
summer  months.  being  stretched  across  the  stream,  as  in 

One  afternoon,  in  the  later  autumn,  the  case  of  the  harbors  of  Dartmouth 

moving  softly  through  the  lush  green  andFowey.     They  contended  that  there 

grass  and  underwood,  I  came  upon  one  was  a  right  of  way  wherever  the  tide 

of  these  cottage-boats.     Two  men  were  went.     One  man  I  met  who  for  many 

there,  smoking  on  the  bank,  a  wander-  years  had  passed  most  of  his  days  on 

ing  parson  and  a  traveller  of  the  very  the    Broads.     He  described  to  me    a 

widest  experience.    We  did  some  smoke  tremendous    storm    on    the    Heigham 
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Broad,  the  largest  and  remotest  of  all.  I  call  a  country  lad  and  describe  my 

The  sheet  of  water  was  violently  agi-  friend,  who  could  hardly  be  mistaken 

tated,  and  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  for  anybody  else,  and  leave  a  message 

do  to  save  his  life.     In  the  midst  of  the  for  him. 

storm  a  flash  of  lightning  set  fire  to  a  "  You  are  to  tell  him,"  I  said,  "  that 

hayrick  close  at  hand,  and  the  flames  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  am  not  able  to 

added  to  the  weird  horror  of  the  scene,  wait  for  him,  but  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 

It  very  rarely  happened  indeed  that  so  walk  straight  on." 

much  fish  was  caught  that  much  had  to  "  Yes,  zur,  it  be  all  right." 

be  flung  away  ;  that  was  all  a  bit  of  ex-  However,  to  insure  accuracy,  I  asked 

aggeration.     The  great  thing  to  do  was  him  to  repeat  what  he  had  to  say. 

to  know  where  there  was  a  clear  gravelly  "  Well,  sur,  I  be  to  telt  him  that  yer 

bottom,  for  there  the  best   and  most  baint  a-going  to  wait  for  him,  and  he  be 

wholesome  pike  would  be  caught.    And  to  go  about  his  business. " 

the  pike  being  caught,  the  next  question  I  tried  to  coach  him  up  in  a  more  ac- 

was  how  best  to  cook  them,  about  which  curate  rendering  of  my  message,  and 

I  found  that  there  were  different  the-  my  kind  friend  appeared  without  any 

ories,  leading,  however,  practically  lo  indication  of  any  slight, 

the  same  result.     Then  there  was  talk  Tben  one  day  I  spoke  to  a  bucolic 

of  smelt  and  gray  mullet,  and  the  quaint  young  maiden^ 

tel- houses  were  pointed  out.     Talking  "  So  you  are  going  into  town  to  buy 

about  one  of  the  parsons,  a  cottager  something  for  the  lady — what  is  it  T' 

denounced   him    as    an   "old  hulk;"  "  Please,  sir,  it  be  a  pumpkin." 

and  on  requesting  him   to  define  the  "  I  don't  think  we  want  a  pumpkin, 

meaning  of  the  expression,  he  said  that  It  must  be  something  else." 

he  did  not  visit  the  cottagers,  but  chiefly  She  reflected  for  a  minute,  and  then 

spent  his  time  in  eating  and  drinking  in  said,  "  Yes,  sir,  I  be  wrong.     It  be   a 

the  big  houses.     My  cottager  has  often  bumpkin." 

verified  the  text,  "  The  rich  man  is  wise  I  answered  gravely,  and  with  a  gentle 

in  his  own  conceit,  but  the  poor  that  satire  that,  I  am  afraid,  was  lost  on  the 

bath  understanding  searcheth  him  out."  occasion.     "  I  don't  think  it  is  a  bump- 

I  know  of  some  men  who  have  gone  kin,  Mary,  we  have  one  already  in  the 

to  live  in  the  East-end  of  London,  and  house." 

have  made  themselves  thorough  East-  The  girl  went  away,  and  then  came 

cndeTS,  that  they  may  understand  the  back  to  say  that  it  was  a  bodkin  that  was 

East-end.     If  a  man' would  thoroughly  wanted. 

understand  the    agricultural  mind,   he  I   do  not   know,   however,   why   we 

must  make  himself  as  one  of  the  labor-  should  blame  the  cottagers  for  inaccu- 

ers,  in  their  cottages,  in  their  coffee-  racy.     We  find  just  the  same  sort  of 

houses— which   are  very  few— and    in  thing  among  the  people   who  live   in 

their  publics,  which  are  very  many.     I  castles.     I  bring  down  to  my  cottage  a 

am  sorry  to  say  that  the  beer  is  often  collection  of  political   Diarists,  and   I 

muddy,  and  the  opinions  are  often  as  find  they  are  full  of  the  blunders  of 

muddy  as  the  beer.     Our  masters  still  clever  castle  people.     As  the  great  peo- 

requ ire  a  considerable  amount  of  politi-  pie  don't  call  on  me  as  a  humble  cot- 

cal  education.     I  do  not  wish  to  speak  tager,  I  will  call  upon  them,  or  their 

disrespectfully  of  my  political  masters,  books,  for  a  social  chat.     It  makes  a 

bat  the  bucolic  mind  is  still,  let  us  say  great  deal  of  difference  in  what  sort  of 

to  some  extent,  Boeotian-     I  found  it  place  you  are  living  and  in  what  sort  of 

very  difficult  to  make  country  children  vehicle  you  are  driving.     One  day   I 

understand     messages    correctly,     and  was  entering  a  small  town  in  a  dog-cart 

their  mistakes  might  possibly  bave  awk-  and  pair,  and  a  small  farmer,  or  ap- 

ward  consequences.     I  go  to  a  country  parently  such,  respectfully   raised    his 

station  some  miles  off  to  meet  a  fat  but  hat.     In  the  afternoon   I  met  htm  on 

most  excellent  friend,  and  he  has  con-  foot  and  he  favored  me  with  a  solid 

liivcd  to  lose  his  train.    I  am  very  sorry,  stare.     It  was  so  very  clear  that  he  had 

but  1  cannot  wait  for  the  next  train.     I  only  lifted  his  hat  to  the  horses, 

am  inexorably  due  somewhere  else.     So  I  have  by  me  a  quantity  of  Autobi- 
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ographics,  Reminiscences,  and  Memoirs,  much  less  than  the  castle  people.  They 
Now  in  looking  through  these  volumes  are  much  less  given  to  new  places  and 
again  and  again,  1  notice  the  record  of  are  much  more  impervious  to  new 
careless  blunders  of  which  any  cottagers  ideas.  I  know  old-world  villages,  lying 
might  be  ashamed.  The  Duke  of  Well-  out  of  the  great  road,  and  which  the 
ington,  as  usual,  comes  out  all  right,  in  railways  have  left  much  more  solitary 
one  of  Croker's  narratives.  Instead  of  than  they  used  to  be,  where  the  country 
making  a  blunder  when  he  is  in  a  cottage,  folk  can  have  altered  very  little  from 
he  obtains  valuable  information  which  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  or  even  of  the 
he  turns  to  admirable  account.  In  Plantagenets.  The  stream  of  their  hit- 
stress  of  bad  weather  in  the  South  of  tory  has  flowed  on  quietly  with  few  rip- 
France,  he  lodged  with  a  good  old  pies  and  eddies,  depositing  much  sedi- 
priest,  the  cure  of  the  little  village  of  ment  in  its  course,  but*  retaining  so 
St.  Pe.  For  two  rainy  days  in  that  re-  much  of  its  folk-lore,  traditions,  obser- 
mote  and  muddy  village,  the  Duke  talk-  varices,  and  modes  of  speech.  These 
ed  incessantly  with  the  cm  6,  and  so  im-  are  the  happy  hunting-grounds  on  which 
pressed  was  he  with  the  pastor's  views,  such  novelists  as  Mr.  Hardy  expatiate 
that  he  sent  a  despatch  on  the  subject  as  did  the  pastoral  poets  of  yore.  It  is 
to  his  Government  in  England,  and  very  interesting  to  note  the  great  affec- 
also  to  the  French  Government,  in  con-  tion  with  which  the  cottager  will  regard 
sequence  of  which  the  Dauphin  came  his  homestead.  "  I  only  hope  that  I  do 
out  immediately.  "  When  the  business  not  love  it  too  much,"  said  one  humble 
was  done,"  said  the  Duke  of  Welling-  householder  to  me.  Once  when  an 
ton,  "  1  did  not  forget  the  old  priest,  easy-chair  or  sofa  was  added  to  her  few 
He  would  not  quit  his  little  parish,  but  sticks  at  home,  a  poor  woman  expressed 
the  King  did  something  for  him  which  a  pious  fear  lest  she  should  be  "  having 
made  him  happy.  He  did  not,  how-  her  portion  in  this  life."  "  Home  is 
ever,  live  long  to  enjoy  it."  The  moral  home,  be  it  ever  so  humble,"  said  a 
of  the  story  is  that  the  biggest  castle  Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  he  came 
people  may  learn  much  from  the  cot-  hack  from  a  country  vicarage  to  his 
tagers.  palace  at  Blenheim,  and  conversely. 
We  read  a  great  deal  of  the  history  of  many  a  cottager  regards  his  home  as  a 
England  in  our  castles.     In  fact,   the  palace. 

castles  are  a  sort  of  a  petrifaction  of  the  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
history.  Any  one  who  knows  much  of  is  a  constant  process  by  which  cottagers 
the  special  and  particular  history  will  tend  toward  the  castles,  and  the  descend- 
have  an  extensive  and  curious  knowl-  ants  of  the  castle  owners  come  to  live 
edge  of  the  general  history.  The  ax-  in  cottages.  The  laboring  class  is  not 
chives  of  castles  have  already  been  a  class,  but  the  stuff  and  staple  from 
largely  explored  and  their  contents  which  all  classes  are  made.  How  well 
published,  and  they  are  still  rich  with  Tennyson  brings  out  the  lot  of  the  two 
heirlooms  and  traditions.  The  cottages  cottagers,  one  of  whom  atlains  to  great- 
have  gathered  round  the  castles,  nest-  ness,  and  the  other,  perhaps  still  hap- 
ling  round  their  base,  for  the  purposes  pier,  remains  adscriptus  gleba,  in  the 
■  ol  protection  and  defence,  and,  in  a  well-remembered  lines  of  In  Memoriatn. 
measure,  sharing  or  reflecting  their  his-  „_       .      ,    .  .    ,          .... 

,'...?                    t             At        i  Dost  t<lou  1°°^  hack  on  what  hath  been, 

tory.     And  in  those  very  few  castles  of  As  some  divinely  gifted  man 

which  I  have  any  personal  knowledge,  Whose  life  in  low  estate  began 

I  do  not  think   I  know  one  in  which  the  And  on  a  simple  village  green  ; 

people  of  the  castle   do   not   take  the  ■<  Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar. 

liveliest  interest  in   the   people   of   the  And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 

cottage.     I   have    been  touched    some-  And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance, 

times  to  observe  the  positive  intimacy  And  grapples  with  his  evil  star  ; 

and  friendship  that  exist  between  the  and  compai„  him  witn  the  old  „,„. 

S*l            ..          ._          i       .i.  •  panion  of  the  cottage  days, 

These  cottages  have  also  their  own 

historic  interests.    The  cottage  changes,  "  Wh°  PlouBhB  wilh  Pain  ^.n»li"'eJIe* 

,                            .                .i_          l              ,  And  reaps  the  labor  of  his  hands. 

of  course,  much  more  than  the  castle,  0r  in  lhJ  [urrow  mating  standli 

but  X  think  the  cottage  people  change  ^' Does  my  old  friend  remember  me  J'" 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  ecclesiastical  made  to  say  that  we  have  all  been  fishes 
garment,  the  chasuble,  on  which  so  and  are  all  going  to  be  crows.  We  may 
much  ecclesiastical  ingenuity  has  been  say  that  those  who  have  lived  in  cot- 
spent— for  a  clergyman  once  said  that  tages  will  hereafter  live  in  castles.  After 
he  had  given  seven  years'  study  to  the  all,  there  is  the  idea  of  limitation  and 
subject  of  St  Paul  s  cloak,  and  had  restriction  in  the  cottage,  but  the  sense 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  of  space  and  power  in  the  castle.  We 
chasuble — is  simply  a  form  of  the  word  do  not  want  to  be  divested,  but  super 
insula,  a  diminutive  of  casa,  a  cottage,  invested  ;  to  be  clothed  upon  with  the 
It  was  the  garment  in  which  the  Roman  house  not  made  with  hands.  The  mens 
peasant  wrapped  himself  up,  and  en-  divinior  will  then  have  ample  scope  and 
dcaringly  called  it  easula,  my  little  cot-  verge 'enough  ;  the  eye  unsatisfied  with 
tage.  The  word,  however,  is  applied,  seeing,  the  ear  unsatisfied  with  hearing, 
not  only  to  the  raiment,  but  the  forms  will  have  enough.  It  was  the  aspiration 
which  the  raiment  invests.  The  word  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  statesman 
is  applied  to  the  body  tenanted  by  the  and  printer,  in  his  self-written  epitaph, 
lamp  of  the  soul.  Every  one  knows  that  he  would  revive  in  a  new  and  im- 
the  familiar  lines.  proved  edition  corrected  by  the  Author, 
„_         „     .    ,                .  „_ _,.       .   .  and  we  may  hope  that  when  the  human 

"SSd  coUaeeB  crumb'e  into  decay- the* wUI 

Leu  in  new  light  by  rifts  that  time  has  be  replaced  by  the  abiding  castles  of 

made."  eternity.  —Murray's  Magazine. 
Lord   Beaconsneld's   young   lady   is 
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BY    J.    H.    SHORTHOUSE. 

I.  feel  perfectly  confident  that  I  was  not  a 
Autobiographical.  tooi-  l  shall  I  fear,  have  to  describe 
at  some  length  how  I  came  to  be  whav 
When,  in  the  year  1787,  I  entered,  at  I  was,  but  I  will  be  as  short  as  I  can. 
the  age  of  nineteen,  the  university  of  My  history  would  be  worth  nothing  in 
the  kingly  city  of  Wcnigstaat,  I  was,  no  itself,  but  it  is  interwoven  closely  with 
doubt,  a  very  foolish  young  man,  but  I  that  of  some  others  whose  personality 
am  perfectly  certain  thai  I  was  not  a  seems  to  me  well  worthy  of  record, 
fool.  1  suffered  not  only  from  that  I  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  pastor  of 
necessary  disease  which  from  the  very  the  little  village  of  Waldreich  in  the 
nature  of  existence  it  is  impossible  for  a  wooded  mountains  of  Bavaria.  Though 
young  man  to  escape,  the  regarding  of  my  father  had  a  large  family,  and  his 
life  from  his  own  standpoint,  as  a  man  cure  was  only  a  village  one,  he  was  not 
on  first  coming  into  a  brilliantly  lighted  so  poor  as  most  of  his  order,  for  he  had 
and  crowded  room  must  of  necessity,  a  little  private  income  derived  from 
for  a  few  moments,  be  conscious  of  the  houses  in  Bayreuth  :  my  mother  had 
varied  scene  only  as  it  strikes  himself ;  also  some  little  money  of  her  own.  My 
bat  I  was  also  to  some  extent  subject  to  father  was  a  man  of  a  singular  patience 
that  fatuity  which  haunts  some  young  and  quietude  of  conduct.  He  divided 
men,  the  forming  of  opinions  and  the  his  time  between  cultivating  his  little 
giving  audible  expression  to  them.  Not-  garden  and  orchard  and  preparing  his 
withstanding  all  this,  I  was,  at  the  same  sermons  with  elaborate  care.  When,  in 
time  conscious  of  such  a  crowd  of  ideas,  after  years,  I  became  possessed  of  many 
actuated  by  such  ideas,  and  stirred  to  of  these  beautifully  written  discourses, 
the  depths  of  my  being  by  the  emotions  I  was  amazed  at  the  patience,  care,  and 
■nd  results  which  these  ideas  wrought  scholarship  expended  upon  these  ad- 
npon  me,  that  looking  back  with  the  im-  -dresses  to  a  few  peasants,  most  of  whom 
partiality  which  the  lapse  of  thirty  years  fell  asleep  during  the  time  of  hearing- 
gives  even  to  the  review  of  one's  self,  I  I  believe  that  my  father's  sole  relaxa- 
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lion  and  indulgence  consisted  in  poring  rushes  had  planted  themselves  for  ages, 

over  an  old  folio  Terence  which  he  pos-  forming    a   thick    phalanx    of    waving 

sessed,  and   which,  shielded  amid  the  pointed  leaves.     Nothing  could  exceed 

mysteries  of  a  dead  language,  he  could  the  fascination  this  sight  had  for  me, 

'read  in  perfect  security,  without  fear  ol  not  only  when  the  yellow  flowers  min- 

scandalizing  his  flock.    Indeed  it  is  pos-  gled  with  the  green  stately  leaves,  but  at 

sible  that  they  regarded  it  as  a  work  of  other  times  of  the  year  when  I  listened 

deep  theology,  and  perhaps  they  were  hour  after  hour  to  the  whispering  mur- 

right.  mur  through  the  innumerable  lances  of 

The  little  village  of  Waldreich  lies  im-  the  reeds.  But  to  reach  this  meadow  it 
mediately  at  the  foot  of  the  wooded  was  necessary  to  pass  a  row  of  vast, 
hills.  We  ascended  from  the  garden  and  lofty,  straggling  trees  (I  suppose  some 
croft  of  the  pastor's  house  straight  into  species  of  poplar),  and  no  words  can 
the  fir-woods  and  the  oak-dingles  that  describe  the  terror  which  the  same  wind, 
ted  up  into  the  mysterious  and  wild  which  delighted  me  so  much  in  the 
heights  above — into  the  mists  and  cloud-  gentle  murmur  of  its  reed-music,  m- 
shadows — into  a  land  of  green  moun-  spired  me  with  when  heard  through  these 
tain-woods  rising  against  blue  skies — a  lofty  swaying  branches.  I  often,  even 
land  of  mist  and  rain-showers,  of  the  in  those  early  days,  wondered  why  the 
tints  of  rainbows  spanning  the  village,  music  of  the  wind  through  the  green 
and  of  colored  piisms  of  light  stealing  rushes  on  the  water's  edge,  should  have 
down  crag  and  forest-dingle— a  land  of  thrilled  me  with  cheerfulness  and  joy. 
rushing  streams  and  still,  solemn,  dark  while  the  same  wind  wailing  through 
lakes — a  land  of  castles  upon  distant  the  branches  of  the  great  trees  high 
peaks  and  of  the  faint  smoke  of  char-  above  my  head  crushed  me  with  an  un- 
coal- burners  on  the  hill-sides.  Through  speakablc  horror  and  dread.  Doubtless 
all  the  varied  changes  of  the  day  in  this  in  this  latter  was  the  sense  of  vastness 
romantic  land,  from  the  cheerful  dawn  and  unapproachable  height,  infinite  as  it 
loud  with  the  song  of  birds  and  the  low-  seemed  to  a  little  child— the  touch, 
ing  of  cattle,  to  the  solemn  evening  still-  even,  of  the  infinite  must  ever  be  ap- 
neas, I  passed  the  fust  few  years  of  my  palling  to  man. 

life.    The  scenes  around  him  penetrated  It  was  in  this  way  and  by  these  ex- 

into  the  boy's  being  and  formed  his  na-  perimental  methods  that  1  began  so  early 

ture ;  but   I   have   no  wish  to   become  to  recognize  the  mysterious  connection 

wearisome  in  describing  all  these  influ-  that  exists  between  sound  and  human 

ences  and  these  results  minutely.    There  feeling. 

is  one  influence,  however,  which  must  Down  the  long  winding  oak-dingles, 
be  dwelt  upon  if  the  story  is  to  be  told  between  the  high  cliffs  and  the  wooded 
at  all,  for  it  was  the  leading  influence  of  slopes  of  the  hills,  there  came  to  me  as 
my  life— the  influence  of  sound.  From  a  little  child  whispers  and  murmurs  of 
a  very  little  child  I  was  profoundly  im-  dreams  and  stories  of  which  at  that  time 
pressed  by  the  sounds  of  nature :  the  I  knew  nothing,  and  to  which  I  could 
rushing  water,  the  rustling  oaks,  the  give  in  those  early  days  no  intelligent 
sighing  and  moaning  wind  down  the  voice  or  meaning.  But,  as  I  grew  in 
mountain- valleys  spoke  to  me  with  dis-  years  and  listened  to  the  talk  of  nurse 
linct  utterance,  and  with '  a  sense  of  and  peasant,  and  of  village  lads  and 
meaning  and  even  of  speech.  These  children,  and  heard  from  tbem  the  leg- 
sounds  were  more  even  than  this  :  they  ends  of  elf-kings  and  maidens  and  wild 
became  a  passion,  a  fascination,  a  haunt-  hunters  of  the  forest,  weird  and  fantastic 
ing  presence,  and  even  a  dread.  indeed,  yet  still  strangely  instinct  with 

1  can  give  one  instance  of  this.     Be*  human   wants  and  hopes,    I  began  to 

low  the  village  and   parsonage  house,  connect  such  sympathy,  felt  then  as  it 

where  we  lived,  was  a  beautiful  meadow  seemed  for  the  first  time,  with  human 

on  the  banks  of  the  swift  winding  river,  life  in  all  its  varied  aspects,  and  the 

This  meadow  was  my  greatest  delight  as  stories  of  human  loves  and  joys   and 

a  little  child.     At  the  lower  end  was  a  terrors  with  these  sounds  of  Nature,  the 

mill,  and   a  mill-pool  and  race ;   and  sweeping  wind  through  wood, 

around  the  edges  of  the  pool  beds  of  I  use  these  last  words  advisedly  be- 
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cause,  even  in  those  earliest  days,  it  the  shell,. are  perhaps  the  most  delicate 
seemed  to  me  that  all  sound  that  was  of  sounds  that  Nature  can  produce  :  was 
spiritual  import  was  in  some  hidden  it  possible  that  I  should  find  in  art  some- 
sense  the  product  of  the  wind  and  of  thing  more  perfect  still  ?  In  this  passion 
wood.  There  was  a  wailing  of  the  wind  for  sound,  in  which  I  lived  as  in  a  para- 
at  night  through  the  crevices  of  the  high-  dise,  it  may  be  asked  where  did  music 
pitched  roof  and  the  panelled  walls  of  find  a  place  ?  The  music  that  I  heard 
the  old  parsonage,  that  thrilled  me  as  in  my  childhood  was  not  of  the  best 
with  a  message  from  on  high,  but  this  class  ;  and  perhaps  this  might  be  the 
was  still  wind  and  wood.  But  where  reason  that  musical  sound  rather  than 
the  wind  had  no  part,  where  it  was  not  music  seemed  to  haunt  those  hours  of 
sound  so  much  as  noise,  in  the  clanging  childhood,  for  among  the  untutored 
of  metal  upon  metal,  in  the  inarticulate  sounds  of  Nature  there  are,  now  and 
screaming  of  senseless  creatures,  the  again,  musical  notes  of  surpassing 
terror  that  I  had  felt  in  the  wailing  beauty.  Among  the  wailing  sounds  of 
wood — that  terror  that  had  still  some-  the  wind  that  haunted  the  high-pitched 
thing  in  it  of  the  higher  life  and  hope,  roof  above  the  boarded  ceiling  of  our 
—was  turned  into  the  mere  panic  of  bedroom,  there  was  one  perfect  and 
despair.  regular  note-     It  never  varied,  except  in 

I  distinctly  remember  that  I  had  these  loudness  according  to  tbe  force  of  the 

feelings  as   a  child ;  but,   since  those  wind.     This  note,  in  its  monotony,  had 

days,  I  have  pleased  myself  in  finding  an  enthralling  effect  upon  my  iinagina- 

that  the  great  Goethe  shared  with  me  tion.     I   had  once    associated    certain 

my  dislike  to  the  continuons  barking  of  thoughts  with  its  message  :  no  doubt  the 

2  dog.     "Annihilation,"   he  said  one  continued  association  of  ideas  of  recol- 

day,  in  conversation  with  the  Legations-  lccled  imagery  would  explain  the  rest. 
rath  Falk,  "  is  utterly  out  of  the  ques-        Tbe  wandering  musicians  that  played 

tion  ;  but  the  possibility  of  being  caught  in  the  courtyard  on   summer  evenings 

od  tbe  way  by  some  more  powerful,  and  upon   hautboys  and  fiddles  no  doubt 

jet  baser  monas,  and  subordinated  to  it  reached  me  with  a  strange  message  from 

—that  is  unquestionably  a  very  serious  afar,  especially  in  the  shrill  high  notes  ; 

consideration  ;    and    I,   for    my  part,  and  on  Sunday  in  the  village-church, 

have  never  been  able  entirely  to  divest  the  organist  thundered  out  fugues  and 

myself  of  the  fear  of  it."     At  this  mo-  fantasias,  but  it  was  the  final  cadences 

merit,  a  dog  was  heard  repeatedly  bark-  only   that  touched  me  :    somehow   the 

ing  in  the  street.    Goethe  sprang  hastily  organ  seemed  wanting  in  that  supreme 

to  the  window  and  called  ont  to  it:  searching  power  of  wind  and  wood. 
"  Take  what  form  you  will,  vile  larva.         But  one  day,  it  was  a  summer  even- 

you  shall  not  subjugate  me."    A  gallant  ing,  there  came  into  the  courtyard  four 

boast  but  an   ineffectual  one  1     Noise,  zither- players    from    the   south.     I   say 

especially    if   continued  on  one  note,  zither-players,    but    their   instruments 

deadens  and  destroys  the  soul,  the  life  were  more  like  the  old  Italian  lutes  for 

of  the  mind  within  the  brain.    The  con-  size  and  the  number  of  strings.     They 

slant  reiteration  of  one  note  will  drive  a  were  regulated  each  at  a  certain  interval 

man  mad,  just  as  the  continual  fall  of  a  of  pitch,  probably  in  a  few  octaves  in 

drop  of  water  upon  the  same  spot  of  the  the  middle  region  of  the  scale.     They 

head  will    cause  madness  and  death,  played  a  singular  rapid  music  with  little 

Yon   may    prove  this    on   the  violin,  tune,  but  with  a  perfect  relation  of  time 

Whereas  if  you  laid  your  head  down  in  and    pitch.      It    was    like    a    rippling 

the  meadow   by  the  river  on  the  long  rosnad  dance  :  apparently  reckless  and 

pass,  there  came  to  you  in  the  whisper-  untrained,  yet  in  reality  perfectly  regu- 

i"g  wind  something  like  the  sea-mur-  lated  in  step  and  figure,  every  note  true 

mors  that  live  within  the  shell — tidings  to  its  corresponding  note  in  the  higher 

of  a  delicate  life,  news  of  a  world  be-  or  lower  octave,  and  now  and  again,  all 

yond  the  thought  of  those  who  merely  united  in  one  sudden  note  of  uniform 

haunt  the  palaces  of  earth.  pitch,  by  which  the  wild  lawless  music 

These  two,  the  murmur  of  the  wind  vindicated  its  perception  of  unison  and 

through  grass  and  the  whisper  within  the  moral  perfection  of  pure  sound  ;  but 
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even  in  this  there  seemed  to  me  nothing  Wetstein,  and  once  a  month  he  preached 

that  spoke  in  just  the  same  voice  as  did  before  her  on  Sundays,     Sometimes,  on 

the   gentle    whisper   of    that    teaching  special    occasions,   an    ornamental    or 

wind  through  grass  and  wood-  state-coach  was  sent  for  the  pastor,  who 

On  the  organ  in  the  parish  church,  thus  seemed  wrapt  as  in  a  celestial  chariot 

written  in  faded  gold  letters,  were  the  from  his  family  and  the  ordinary  village 

words  from  Luther's  Bible  :  "The  wind  folk. 

bloweth  where  it  will,  and  thou  hearest  One  surprising  day  when  the  lad  was 

the  sound  of  it  well,  so  is  every  one  that  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  the  father 

is   of  the  spirit  born."     When,   as   a  said  to  him  :  "  Put  on  thy  best  clothes, 

child,  I  sat  during  long  sermons  in  the  for  to-morrow  thou  shall  go  with  me  to 

little  grated  seat  of  the  pastor's  children,  the  Graffinn." 

I  pondered  over  these  words,  and  for  a  It  may  well  be  imagined  that  there 
long  time  could  find  no  reason  or  con-  was  not  much  sleep  for  the  boy  that 
gruity  in  them.  What  had  the  wind  night- 
blowing  where  it  listeth  to  do  with  the  It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  of  the 
birth  of  the  spirit  ?  But  on  one  hot  wonders  of  that  journey  in  the  state- 
summer  afternoon,  when  I  had  fallen  coach,  of  the  foolish,  but  perhaps  nat- 
asleep  during  my  father's  discourse,  I  ural  pride  of  sitting  there  above  the 
was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  cessation  common  folk,  and  observing  through 
of  the  preacher's  voice  and  by  the  mur-  the  windows  the  respect  paid  by  all  to 
muring  fall  of  harmony,  for  the  organist  the  magnificent  and  symbolic  vehicle,  if 
probably  had  been  asleep  too,  and  was  not  to  those  who  sat  therein, 
playing  unconsciously  such  simple  notes  When  we  reached  the  se/tloss,  which 
as  came  first  to  hand-  I  say,  I  awoke  stood  high  up  on  the  hills  amid  wood- 
suddenly  into  life  and  sense,  and  saw  land  meadows  and  cow-pastures,  then 
the  rich  mellow  tints  of  the  organ-wood,  indeed  the  boy's  expectation  and  ex 
and  these  mystic  letters  all  lighted  up  citement  grew  too  painful  almost  to  be 
with  the  gilding  rays  ;  and  an.  inward  borne.  He  passed  through  the  gardens, 
consciousness  came  like  a  flash  of  light*  with  terraces  and  urns  and  statues,  and 
ning  from  heaven  into  the  child's  mind  the  cascades  of  water  that  came  down 
that  the  wandering,  seeking  wind  from  great  ponds,  formed  in  the  sum- 
through  reed  or  organ-pipe,  or  over  mils  of  the  hills  by  building  high  stone 
strings  of  violin  or  flute  or  grassy  hill,  walls  and  dams  across  the  ravines, 
spoke  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  spirit-  Later  on  he  was  even  presented  to  the 
born,  and  to  such  only,  with  a  sufficient  Graffinn,  who,  herself  a  wizened,  faded 
and  adequate  voice.  This  conception  old  woman,  stood  beneath  the  portraits 
came  to  me  like  a  message  from  above,  of  her  ancestors,  by  a  great  window  in 
It  raised  my  thoughts  of  Nature  and  the  gallery  of  the  sehloss,  overlooking 
harmonized  her  voices  with  the  needs  the  valleys  and  the  champaign  country 
and  desires  of  my  own  soul.     I  pon-  beyond. 

dered  over  it  day  and  night ;  but  before  For  some  unknown  reason  this  old 
long  an  event  occurred  which  was  in  the  woman,  who  scarcely  spoke  to  any  one 
end  the  means  of  leading  me  beyond  and  seemed  to  take  no  interest  in  the 
this  half  truth,  and  of  more  fully  open-  present  world,  looking,  as  it  were,  con- 
ing to  me  the  gates  of  the  mystical  city  stantly  out  of  the  high  windows  into  the 
of  sound,  of  which  this  organ-text  had  driving  cloudland,  as  though  she  saw 
already  give  me  some  fairy  glimpses,  there  all  her  past  life  and  the  figures  of 
and  of  revealing  to  me  at  last  the  true  all  those  who  had  alone  made  it  dear  to 
music  which  is  not  only  heard  by  the  her,  and  who  were  themselves  all  gone 
spirit-born  but  is  born  of  the  spirit  it-  into  the  cloudland  of  the  Infinite  Un- 
self.  seen, — this  old  woman,  not  at  the  first 

My  father  went  once  every  month  on  interview,  but  at  the  second  or  third, 

a  kind  of  supernatural  mission,    as  it  in  the  fresh  mornings  over  the  early 

seemed  to  us  children,  to  an  unknown  coffee,  took  a  strange  liking  for  the  little 

and  dimly  conceived  mansion  or  raoun-  village  lad-      As  this   ill-assorted  pair 

tain-palace  in  the  hills.     That  is,   he  sat  at  the  open  window  on  the  quiet 

was  chaplain  to  the  old  Graffinn  von  summer  evenings,  far  above  the  distant 
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woodland  and  the  forest- meadows,  face  seemed  to  me  then  a  singularly  strange 

to  face  with  the  long  streaks  of  solemn  idea  occurred    to    we.     This    man,    I 

light  along  the  horizon,  an  almost  im-  thought,  is  not  playing  on  his  instru- 

perceptible  murmur,  so  soft  and  gentle  ment :  he  is  playing  on  my  brain.     His 

was  it,  passed  up  through  the  branches  viojin  is  only  as  it  were  the  bow,  or 

of  the  sycamore*  and  chestnnt  trees  and  rather,  every  note  of  his  violin  vibrates 

of  the  lower  growing  pines,  and,  min-  with  the  according  note  of  the  brain- 

gliog  with  the  distant  Ram  des  Yachts,  fibre.      I  do  not   say  that  I   put  the 

brought  up  as  it  seemed  the  life  and  thought  exactly  into  these  words  ;  but 

struggles  and  sorrows  of  the  plain  and  these  are  the  words  into  which,  at  the 

of  the  people  into  the  ears  of  this  worn-  present  time,  I  put  the  recollection  of 

out  old   feeble  aristocrat  of  the  hills,  my  thought.     I  need  not  point  out  how 

She  would  say  to  the  boy  :  "  And  what  my  ignorance  erred  in  detail,  how  the 

do  you  do,  you  children,  in  the  winter  brain  has  no  extended   strings    corre- 

nights,  when  you  steal  back  in  your  night-  sponding  to  the  strings  of  a  violin,  and 

dresses  to  the  great  fire,  and  the  father  consequently    has    no    vibration,    and 

is  reading  Terence  ?    Tell  it  to  me  all  therefore  cannot  respond  to  the  vtbra- 

again. "  tions  of  a  violin;    but   I   have  since 

Finally,  she  insisted  upon  my  staying  thought  that  there  was  more  truth  in 

with  her  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  she  this  wild  idea  of  a  child's  ignorance 

bound  herself  to  the  pastor,  by  a  written  than  would  at  first  appear,  and  it  seem- 

paper,  to  provide  for  my  future  career,  ed  to  lead  the  way  to  a  second  thought 

The  boy  led  mostly  a  wild  life,  for  his  which  crossed  my  mind  in  the  transport 

interviews  with  his  patroness  took  place  of  ecstasy   produced  by  this,  the  first 

at  odd   times  and  hours,   but  he  had  violin-playing  worthy  of  the  name  which 

some  lessons  from  a  resident  cleric  who  I  had  ever  heard, 

superintended  the  household,  and  had  I  knew  the  secret  now,  both  of  the 

other  teachers  more  than  perhaps  any  entrancing  whisper  of  the  wind-music, 

one  knew.  and  also,  why,  at  a  certain  point,  it  had 

My  father  had  often  told  his  listen-  failed.  The  blind,  senseless  wind,  blow- 
ing family  of  the  great  nobles  who  would  ing  merely  where  it  listed,  had  aroused 
from  time  to  time  stay  at  the  sehloss,  and  the  human  spirit  through  the  medium  of 
how  he  would  be  invited,  being  of  a  grass  and  reed  and  rock  and  forest,  and 
witty  and  conversational  habit,  derived  called  it  through  the  fairy  gate  into 
probably  from  his  reading  in  Terence,  cloud  and  dreamland ;  but  when,  in- 
to dine  with  them.  Some  of  these  great  stead  of  the  blind,  senseless  wind,  the 
noblemen  I  also  saw  at  a  distance  in  the  instructed  human  spirit  itself  touched 
garden  or  elsewhere  ;  but  on  one  occa-  the  strings,  music,  born  of  cultured 
sion  a  young  Graf  came  to  stay  some  harmony,  through  all  the  long  scale  of 
days  with  his  great-aunt,  having  returned  octave  and  according  pitch,  won  for  the 
quite  lately  from  the  Italian  tour  with  listening,  rapt,  ecstatic  spirit  an  insight 
his  tutor.  This  tutor,  an  Italian,  per-  and  an  entrance  into  realms  which  the 
formed  wonderfully,  it  was  said,  on  the  outward  eye  had  not  seen,  the  secrets  of 
violin.  He  was  invited  to  play  before  which  it  is  not  lawful  or  possible  to  utter 
the  Graflinn,  and  the  boy  was  admitted  to  any  save  to  the  spirit-born. 
among  the  domestics  of  the  sehloss.  "You  seem  absorbed  in  the  music, 

Then,  on  a  sadden,  was  revealed  to  my  boy,"  said  this  gentleman  to  me: 

him  the  secret  which  had  escaped  him  "  do  you  play  the  violin,  perchance  t" 

so  long,  the  consciousness  of  the  exist-  I  said  that  I  had  played  on  no  instru- 

ence  of  \ which  had  haunted  him  in  the  ment  save  picking  out  harmonious  thirds 

wind-swept  meadow  and  amid  the  awful,  on  an  old  harpsichord  at  the  parsonage 

swaying  branches  of  the  lofty  trees.  house.      My  father   was    perfectly   an 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  this  play-  amateur  :  he  loved  music  so  much  that 

ing.     Attempts   have  been    sometimes  he  refused  to  play  himself,  or  to  allow 

made    to    describe    violin-playing    in  any  one  else  to  play  in  his  hearing  save 

words,  but  rarely,  I  think,   with  much  those  who  could  play  well :  "  playing  a 

success.     I  shall  only  say  that  almost  little"  was  his  dread. 

as   soon   as  he   began  to    play,    what  The  gentleman  shut  up  his  precious 
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violin  in  its  case  and  produced  another,  wished  me  to  occupy  and  to  maintain 

on  which  he  showed  me  the  possibility  without  disgrace, 

of  varying  the  note  through  every  shade  The  habits  of  society  in  the  univer- 

of  pitch  by  the  position  of  the  ringer  on  sities  and  elsewhere  were  very  different 

the  vibrating  string.     It  is  impossible  to  in  those  days  from  what  they  have  since 

describe  the  delight  1  felt  when  I  was  become.     The  old  society  of  the  days 

able  to  feel  out  a  chord  of  three  notes.  before  the  revolution  existed  in  its  full 

"lam  violating  your  father' s  instruc-  strength.     French  taste  in  costume  and 

lions  perhaps,"  said  the  gentleman  smil-  amusements    was    universal;    and   the 

ing  ;  "  but  every  one  must  have  a  be-  fashion  of  philosophic    inquiry   which 

ginning.    Nevertheless,  he  has  much  on  was  copied  from  the  French  was  a  mere 

his  side.     It  has  been  said,  rather  cyni-  intellectual  toy,  and  had  no  effect  upon 

cally,  '  The  moment  a  man  touches  an  the  practical  conclusions  of  those  who 

instrument,   he  ceases   to  be  a  musi-  amused  themselves  with  it.     The  merits 

cian.'  "  of  republican  institutions  and  the  invio- 

I  did  not  understand  this  then,  but  lability-  of  the  tights  of  man  were  dis- 

I  understood  it  well  afterward.  cussed  as  abstract  questions,  without  a 

The  gentleman  left  one  of  his  less  thought  that  the  conclusions  would  ever 

cherished  instruments  behind  him,  with  be  applied  to  modern  life,  or  to  the 

some  simple  exercises  which  he  enjoined  daily  relationships  of  nobles  and  peas- 

me  to  practise  only  and  to  attempt  noth*  ants    and    townspeople.      Before    the 

ing  else,  but  I  blush  to  say  that  I  did  bursting  of   the  torrent  which  was  to 

not   follow   his  advice.     1   played   the  sweep  it  out  of  existence,  the  old  world 

chords  he  left  me  now  and  again,  but  I  slumbered  in  a  rainbow -tinted  evening 

was  absorbed  in  the  one  idea  that  his  light  of  delicately  fancied  culture  and 

playing  had  left  with  me — the  thought  repose. 

of  the  human  spirit  informing  the  sense-  The  habits  and  appearance  of   uni- 

less  wind.    I  delighted  only  in  the  fancy  versity   students    have    changed    more 

that  I  was  a  mere  automaton,  and  that  completely  than  those  of  any  other  class, 

the  pervading  spirit — the  spirit  that  in-  In   the  most  advanced  cities  even   in 

spires  man  and  breathes  in  Nature— was  those  days  they  dressed  completely  in 

playing    through   my   spirit    upon   the  the    French    manner,   in   embroidered 

obedient  vibrating  strings.     In  this  way  suits  and  powdered  hair,  fluttering  from 

I  played  fantasias  of  the  most  striking  toilette  to  toilette,  and  caring  little  for 

and  original  character,  and  at  the  same  lectures  or  professors.    In  the  old  stately 

time  destroyed  all  my  chances,  or  ran  a  city  of  Wenigstaat,  it  may  be  easily  un- 

seriouB  risk  of  doing  so,  of  ever  becom-  derstood,  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the 

ing  a  violinist.  past  existed  with  a  peculiar  unchange- 

Three  quiet  years  passed  in  this  man-  ablencss. 

ner,  during  which  I  lived  almost  con-  I  regretted  leaving  the  life  of  hill  and 

stanlly  at  Geiselwind  with  the  Graffinn,  forest  and  dreamy  phantasy  in  which  I 

who,  in   fact,   treated   me  as  her  own  had  found  so  much  to  delight  me,  but 

son.     At  the  end  of  that  time  she  in-  the  natural  love  of  youth  for  change  and 

formed  me  that  she  intended  to  send  me  adventure  consoled  me.     One  great  ad- 

to  the  university  of  Wenigstaat.     She  vantage  I  derived  from  the  choice  the 

chose  this  university  for  me,  she  told  Graffinn  had  made  for  me  was  that  I  did 

me,  because  it  was  near,  but  above  all  not  change  the  character  of  my  outward 

because  it  was  not  famous,  but  was,  in  surroundings.     I   was   nearly  nineteen 

fact,  a  mere  appanage  to  a  kingly  city,  when  I  left  Geiselwind  and  arrived  one 

and  was  therefore  less  likely  to  pervert  evening  in  a  posichaise  at  Wenigstaat. 

from  the  correct  and  decorous  habits  in  The  city  lay  in  a  wooded  valley  sur- 

which  they  had  been   brought  up  the  rounded  by  hills  covered  to  their  summits 

ideas  and  habits  of  young  men.     She  with  woods  of  beech  and  oak  and  fir : 

would  provide  me  with  a  sufficient  in-  through  these  woods  running  streams 

come,   and  would   take  care  that   my  and    cascades    forced    their    way   now 

wardrobe  and  appointments  were  those  through  the  green  mountain-meadows, 

of  a  gentleman,   a  station   which   she  now  over  rocky  steeps  and  dingles  :  a 
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soft  blue  sky  brooded  over  this  green  age  and  an  old  half-deserted  manor 
world  of  leaf  and  grass  and  song-birds,  house,  all  this,  it  may  be  conceived, 
and  sunlit  showers  swept  over  the  was  strange  enough  ;  but  somehow  it 
woodland  and  deepened  the  verdure  into  did  not  seem  to  me  wholly  strange.  I 
fresher  green.  In  the  centre  of  this  had  been  trained  at  the  table  of  the 
plain,  almost  encircled  by  a  winding  Graffinn  to  the  usages  of  polite  life,  and 
river,  the  city  was  built  upon  a  bill  the  whispering  wind  and  the  solemn 
which  divided  itself  into  two  summits,  forests  of  my  childhood  had  seemed  to 
upon  one  of  which  stood  the  cathedral  lift  me  above  a  sense  of  embarrassment, 
and  upon  the  other  the  King's  palace,  as  though  the  passing  scenes  before  me 
Between  these  summits  the  old  town  were  but  the  shadows  and  visions  of  a 
wound  its  way  up  past  gales  and  towers  dream.  I  looked  down  the  long  table 
and  market-place  and  raikhaus  and  the  at  the  varied  faces,  at  the  talkers  and 
buildings  of  the  university,  with  masses  showy  ones,  at  the  grave  citizens,  at 
of  old  gabled  houses  of  an  oppressive  the  quiet  humorous  students,  who  now 
height  and  of  immemorial  antiquity,  and  then  said  a  few  words  that  turned 
with  huge  over-hanging  stories  and  tiers  the  laugh  against  the  talkers,  at  the 
of  rooms  wandering  on,  apparently  with-  courtiers  affecting  some  special  knowl- 
out  plan  or  guide,  from  house  to  bouse  edge  of  affairs  of  state  about  which  the 
and  street  to  street — a  human  hive  of  King  probably  troubled  himself  little  ; 
intricate  workmanship,  of  carpentry-  and  I  remember  that  it  all  seemed  to 
work  and  stone-work  and  brick-work,  me  like  turning  the  pages  of  a  story- 
all  crowded  together  in  the  little  space  book,  or  like  the  shifting  scenes  of  a 
of  the  rising  hill-street  above  the  rush-  play,  about  which  latter,  though  I  had 
ing  stream,  a  space  small  in  itself  but  never  seen  one,  I  had  read  and  heard 
infinite  in  ils  thronged  stories  of  centu-  much. 

ries  of  life — a  vast  grave,  not  only  of  On  the  second  and  third  day  I  found 

generations    of    the    dead,    themselves  myself  seated  by  a  little  elderly  man, 

lying  not   far  from  the  foundations   of  very  elaborately  dressed,  with  powdered 

their  homes,  but  of ,  buried  hopes,  of  hair  and  a  beautifully  embroidered  coat, 

faded  beauty,  of  beaten  courage  and  I  have  always  felt  an  attraction  toward 

stricken  faith  and  patience  crushed  and  old  men  ;  they  are  so  polite,  and  their 

lost   at  last  in  the  unequal  fight   with  conversation,  when  they  do  talk,  is  al* 

fate.    The  dim  cathedral,  full  of  storied  Mays  worth  listening  to.     Something  of 

windows  of  deep  blood-stained  glass  and  this  feeling,  perhaps,   showed  itself  in 

of   colossal    figures    of    mailed  heroes  my  manner.     On  the  third  day  he  said 

guarding  emblazoned  tombs,  faced  the  to  me  on  rising  from  dinner :  "  I  per- 

King's  palace,   a   massive   ivy-covered  ceive,  sir,  that  you  are  a  stranger  here  : 

fortress   relieved  here  and  there  with  you  seem  to  me  to  be  a  quiet  well-bred 

facades  of  carved   work  of   the  later  young  man,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  I  can 

Renaissance.   .  be  of  any  use  to  you.     You  are  doubt- 

T he  tired  horses  of  my  postchaise  less  come  to  the  university  and  are  evi- 

struggled  up  over  the  stone  pavement  of  dently  well  connected.     I  am  a  profes- 

this  steep  street  amid  the  crowd  of  loiter-  sor — a    professor    of   bdks   Itttres   and 

ers  and  traffickers  and  gay   pleasure-  music,  and   I   have  been  tutor  to   the 

seekers  that  thronged  it  and  drew  up  Crown  Prince.     I  may  possibly  be  of 

before  the  Three  Roses  in  the  Peter*  some  service  to  you  :  some  of  the  great 

strasse,  where  a  room  had  been  provided  professors  are   rather   difficult   of   ac- 

for  me.     Here  I  slept,  and  here  I  dined  cess." 

every  day  at  an  ordinary  frequented  by  "  I  am  the  adopted  son  of  the  Graffinn 

many  of  the  principal  citizens,  by  some  von   Wetstein,   sir,"    I    answered.     "I 

of  the  wealthier  students,  and  by  some  have  letters  to  several  of  the  professors 

officials  and  courtiers,  when  it  was  not  of  the  university,  but  I  find  them  much 

the  turn  of  the  latter  in  waiting  at  the  occupied  in  their  duties,  and  not  very 

palace.     This  table  was  one  at  least  of  easy  of  approach." 

the  centres  of  life  and  interest  in  the  '  We  will  soon  remedy  all  that,' '  he 

little  kingly  city.  said    smiling.     "  To    what    course    of 

To  a  boy,  reared  in  a  country  parson-  study  are  'you  most  inclined,  and  what 
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is  the  future  to  which  your  friends  de-  deserved.     Sorae  weeks  later  on  I  receiv 

sign  you?"  ed  a  letter  from  I  he  Graffinn,  in  which  she 

"  I  fear,  sir,"  I  returned,  "  that  my  said  :  "  I  have  noticed  that  you  have 
future  is  very  undefined.  I  am,  as  you  been  mentioned  to  me  in  letters  as  Otto 
say  you  are  a  professor  of  music,  very  von  Saale.  As  I  have  chosen  to  adopt 
fond  of  the  violin  ;  but  lam  a  very  poor  you,  and  as  Saale  is  the  name  of  a  river, 
performer,  and  I  fear  I  shall  never  be  a  and  therefore  is  to  a  certain  extent  ter- 
proficient."  ritorial,  I  think  perhaps  that  this  may 
'  "  I  profesB  music,"  said  the  old  not  be  amiss ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that 
gentleman,  with  his  quaint  smile,  "  but  I  have  sufficient  influence  at  the  Ini- 
tio not  teach  it :  I  only  talk  about  it.  I  perial  Court  to  procure  for  you  a  faculty 
will  introduce  you,  however,  to  a  great  which  will  enable  you  to  add  the  prefix 
teacher  of  the  violin,  and,  indeed,  if  you  von  io  your  patronymic. "  Accordingly, 
would  like  it  we  can  go  to  him  now.  some  months  afterward  1  did  receive  a 
This  is  about  the  time  that  we  shall  find  most  important  and  wordy'  document  ; 
him  disengaged."  but  I  had  by  that  time  become  so  ac- 

We  went  out  together  into  the  crowd-  customed  to  my  aristocratic  title  that  I 
ed  market-place  and  turned  to  the  left  thought  little  of  it,  though  its  posses- 
hand  up  a  Street  of  marvellous  height,  sion,  no  doubt,  may  have  saved  me  from 
narrowness  and  steepness,  which  led  some  serious  consequences, 
round  the  eastern  end  of  the  cathedral,  We  have  been  standing  too  long  on 
and  indeed  nearly  concealed  it  from  the  staircase  which  led  up  to  Herr 
sight.  At  the  top  of  this  street,  on  the  Veitch's  room  on  the  second  floor  of 
side  farthest  from  the  cathedral,  the  the  great  rambling  house.  The  room 
vast  west  window  of  which  could  just  be  which  the  old  gentleman  led  me  into 
seen  over  the  gables,  chimneys  and  was  one  of  great  size,  occupying  the 
stork-nests  of  the  opposite  houses,  we  entire  depth  of  the  house.  It  had  long 
stopped  before  the  common  door  of  deep-latticed  windows  at  either  end 
one  of  the  lofty  old  houses,  against  the  raised  by  several  steps  above  the  level 
posts  of  which  were  attached  several  of  the  room:  the  .window  toward  the 
affiches  or  notices  of  differing  forms  and  front  of  the  house  looked  down  the  steep 
material.  Among  these  my  companion  winding  street :  from  the  other  I  saw, 
pointed  out  one  larger  and  more  impos-  over  the  roofs  of  the  city,  piled  in 
ing  than  the  rest :  "  Veitch,  teacher  of  strange  confusion  beneath  the  high- 
the  violin,"  pitched  windows  of  the  upper  town,  a 

"  I  ought  to  tell  you,"  said  the  old  wide   prospect  of  sky  and   river    and 

gentleman,  "  that  my  daughter  is  reader  valley,  and  the  distant  blue  mountains 

to  the  Princess,  and  that  she  comes  to  and  forests  of  the  Fkhtelgeberge,  where 

Herr  Veitch  for  lessons  on  the  violin,  my  home  had  been, 
that  she  may  assist  her  Highness.     If        The  room   was    somewhat   crowded 

the  Graf  von  Wetstem  should  take  les-  with  furniture,  chiefly  large  old  oaken 

sons  here  also,  he  may  possibly  meet  presses  or  cabinets  apparently   full  of 

her."  books,  a  harpsichord,  clavichord,  and 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"   I  said  :  "  I  several  violins.     In  the  centre  of  this 

must  correct  an  important  mistake.     I  apartment,   as  he  rose  to   receive  us, 

am  only  the  adopted  son  of  the  Graffinn  stood  an  elderly  man,  rather  shabbily 

von  Wetstein.     I  am  not  the  Graf  :  my  dressed,   with  an  absent  expression  in 

name  is  Saale."  his  face. 

The  old  gentleman  seemed  rather  dis-        "  Herr  Veitch,"  said  my  guide,  "per- 

appointed  at  this,  but  he  rallied  siiffi-  rait  me   to  present   to  you   Herr  von 

ciently  to  say  :  "  You  may  nevertheless  Saale,   a  young   gentleman    of    distin- 

meet  my  daughter,  Herr  von  Saale."  guished   family   and  connections,    who 

It  sounded  so  pleasantly  that  I  had  has  come  to  reside  in  our  university, 

not  the  hardihood  to  correct  him  again.  He  is  anxious  to  perfect  himself  in  the 

I  was  accordingly  introduced  to  every  violin,   upon   which   he  is   already  no 

one  in  Wenigstaat  as  Herr  von  Saale,  mean  performer. " 
and  I  may  as  well  say,  once  for  all,  that        I   was  amazed   at  the  glibness  with 

I  did  not  suffer  for  this  presumption  as  I  which  this  surprising  old  gentleman  dis- 
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coursed  upon  that  of  which  he  knew  so  music  all  hearts  are  revealed  to  us  :  we 

little.  sympathize  with    alt  hearts,   not  only 

The  old  violinist  looked  at  me  with  a  with  those  near  to  us  but  with  those  afar 

dazed  and  even  melancholy  expression,  off.     It  is  not  strange  that  in  the  high 

his  eyes  seemed  to  me  to  say  as  clearly  treble  octaves  that  speak  of  childhood 

as  words  could  have  spoken  :  "  Here  is  and  of  the  lark  singing  and  of  heaven, 

another    frivolous    impostor    intruded  you,    who  are  young,   should  hear  of 

upon  me."  such  things;  but,  in  the  sudden  drop 

"  Is  this  one  of  my  daughter's  days?"  into  the  solemn  tower  notes,  why  should 

said  my  friend,  the  old  gentleman.  you,  who  know  nothing  of  such  feel- 

"  No,  I  expect  her  to-morrow  about  ings,  see  and  feel  with  the  old  man  who 

this  lime."  returns  to  the  streets  and  fields  of  his 

"  The  Princess,"  said  my  friend,  "  is  youth  ?    He  lives,  his  heart  vibrates  in 

very  shy  :   she  dislikes  taking  lessons  such  notes  :  his  life,  bis  heart,  his  tears 

from    men,   and    prefers   to    gain   her  exist  in  them,  and  through  them  in  you. 

knowledge  of  music  from  my  daughter."  Just  as  one  looks  from  a  lofty,  precipi- 

The  old  master  took  up  a  violin  that  tous    height    down    into    the    teeming 

lay  upon  the  table  and  handed  it  to  me.  streets  of  a  great  city,  full  of  pigmy 

I  played  a  simple  lesson  that  had  been  forms,   so    in    the  majestic    march  'of 

left  me  by  the  Dalian,  the  only  one  that  sound  we  get  away  from  life  and  its 

had  taken  my  fancy,  for  it  had  in  its  littleness,    and   see    the  whole  of  life 

few  notes,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  something  spread  out  before  us  and  feel  the  pathos 

of  the  pleading  of  the  whispering  wind,  of  it  with  the  pity  of  an  archangel,  as 

The  old  man  took  the  violin  from  me  we  could  never  have  done  in  the  bustle 

without  a  word  :  then  he  drew  the  bow  of  the  streets  there  below. " 

across  the  strings  himself  and  played  "  Yon  are  cutting  the  ground  from 

some  bars,  from  I  imagine  some  old  for-  under  my  feet,  my  friend,"  said  the  old 

gotten   Italian   master.     As  he  played  Professor,  rather  testily.     "  It  is  -your 

the  solemn  chords  of  the  sonata,  in  the  business  to  teach  music,  mine  to  talk 

magnetic  resonance  of  its  full  smooth  about  it." 

rich   notes    there  was  something    that  The  old  master  smiled  at  this  sally, 

seemed   to  fill   all  space,  to  lead  and  bnt  he  went  on  all  the  same.     I  thought 

draw  the  nerves  and  brain,  as  over  gor-  that  he  perceived  in  me  a  sympathetic 

geous  sun-colored  pavements  and  broad  listener. 

stately  terraces,  with  alluring  sound  and  "Have  you  never  felt  that  in   the 

speech.  shrill  clear  surging  chords  of  the  higher  m 

He  laid  down  the  violin  after  he  had  octaves  you  were  climbing  into  a  loftier 

played  for  a  few  minutes  and  went  to  existence,  and  do  you  not  feel  that  for 

the  harpsichord,   which   stood  near  to  the  race  itself  something  like  this  is  also 

the  window  looking  down  into  the  street,  possible  ?    It  will  be    in  and  through 

"  You  know  something  of  music,"  he  music  that  human  thought  will  be  car- 
said  to  me:  "  do  you  understand  this?"  ried  beyond  the  point  it  has  hitherto 

He  struck  a  single  clear  note  upon  the  reached." 

harpsichord  and  turned  toward  the  win-  He  paused  a  moment  and  then  went 

dow,   a   casement  of   which  was  open  on   in    a  lower,    less  confident   voice, 

toward  the  crowded  street.  "  This  is  my  faith,  and  I  shall  die  in  it. 

"  Down  there,"  he  said, — "  where  I  There  is  one  thing  only  which  saddens 

know  not,  but  somewhere  down  there,  me.       There  are  men,   ay,    great   per- 

— is  a  heart  and  brain  that  beats  with  formers,  real  masters  of  the  bow — who 

that  beat,  that  vibrates  with  the  vibra-  know  nothing  of  these  things,  who  have 

tion  of  that  note,  that  hears  and  recog-  no  such  faith.     There  is  none  whom  I 

nizes  and  is  consoled.     To  every  note  would  sooner  regard  as  a  devil  than  such 

strnck  anywhere  there  is  an  accordant  a  one.     Sometimes  when  I  hear  them 

note    in    some   human    brain,   toiling,  they  almost  destroy  the  faith  that  is  in 

dying,  suffering,  here  below."  me — the  faith  in  my  art" 

He  looked  at  me  and  I  said  :  "  I  have  "Pooh!     Pooh!   my    friend,"  said 

understood  something  of  this  also."  the  Professor.     "  They  are  not  so  bad 

.    "  This   is  why,"   he  went  on,    "  in  as  that  I    They  hare  simply  the  divine 
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gift  of  the  perception  of  harmony— the  Icings,  talking  very  learnedly  upon  her- 
instinctive  harmonic  touch.  They  know  aldry,  about  which  he  seemed  to  know 
not  why  or  how.  They  are  not  devils,  a  great  deal.  The  next  morning;  I  went 
Herr  von  Saale,"  he  went  on,  with  for  to  Herr  Veitch  at  the  appointed  time 
him  considerable  earnestness,  "  do  not  and  found  him  alone,  playing  over  a  set 
believe  it.  I  fancy  that  you  are  in  dan-  of  old  Italian  sonatas.  He  seemed  to 
ger  of  falling  into  the  fatal  error  of  sup-  have  been  much  put  out  by  the  Profes- 
posing  that  you  can  play  on  the  violin  sor's  remarks  of  the  day  before,  and  to 
in  the  same  way  that  you  can  whistle  an  regard  me  with  kindliness  as  having 
air,  by  the  mere  force  of  the  mental  been  apparently  on  the  opposite  side ; 
faculty.  Vou  cannot  form  a  more  mis-  but  when  he  came  to  talk  to  me  I  did 
taken  notion.  The  variation  of  the  not  see  much  difference  between  his  ad- 
thirty-second  th of  an  inch  in  the  sudden  vice  and  that  of  the  Professor, 
movement  of  the  finger  on  the  string  "The  Professor  is  so  far  right,"  he 
will  cause  the  note  to  be  out  of  tune  ;  said,  "  in  that  of  alt  instruments  the 
and  the  man  who  puts  his  finger  on  the  violin  needs  the  most  careful  study,  tbe 
right  spot  at  the  right  second  of  time,  most  practised  fingering,  the  most  in- 
though  he  may  have  no  more  mental  in-  stinctive  aptitude  of  ear  and  touch.  It 
stinct  than  a  pig,  will  produce  in  the  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  expression,  but 
utmost  perfection  the  chords  of  the  most  expression  with  faulty  execution  is  fatal 
angelic  composer."  on  the  violin.     It  is  true  that  some  of 

"  I  deny  it  !'*  cried  the  master,  in  a  th';  most  entrancing  players  have  been 
kind  of  fury,  walking  ur>  and  down  the  self-taught  amateurs,  but  they  were  such 
long  room,  "  I  deny  it  !  There  is  true  because  they  had  musical  genius  by 
sympathy  and  co-operation  in  the  nerves  birth,  and  it  was  therefore  possible  to 
and  tissues  of  this  faithful  despised  ser-  them  to  be  amateurs  and  to  be  self- 
vaut,  the  material  human  frame,  even  to  taught.  In  concerted  music  no  amount 
the  •finger-tips,  with  the  informing,  of  expression  will  enable  a  performer  to 
teaching  spirit.  There  is  a  tremor,  a  take  his  part  or  to  be  tolerated.  What 
shading,  a  trill  of  meaning,  given  by  the  pleases  me  in  your  playing  is  that  you 
spirit  to  the  nerves  and  tissues,  that  no  are  able  to  produce  smooth  and  sweet 
instinctive  touch  of  harmony  will  ever  notes  :  the  scrapv,  scratchy  period  with 
give.  The  ancient  Greeks  (as  you  you  has  apparently  been  short.  What 
ought  to  know,  Herr  Professor,  for  you  you  want  is  greater  certainty  of  touch 
speak  of  them  often  enough)  had  no  and  ear.  This  can  only  be  obtained  by 
music  worthy  of  the  name,  for  they  had  patient  tabor  and  study." 
*no  instruments  ;  but  had  they  had  our  I  set  to  work  to  play  lessons,  and 
instruments  they  would  have  produced  while  we  were  thus  engaged  the  door 
the  most  ravishing  music,  for  the  spirit  opened  and  a  young  lady  entered  ac- 
taught  them  what  music  was  apart  from  compained  by  a  tall  and  imposing  domes- 
outward  sound,  and  they  talked  as  tic  in  tbe  royal  livery.  I  did  not  need 
beautifully  as  you  talk  in  your  lecture-  to  be  told  that  this  was  the  Professor's 
room  of  the  divine  laws  of  motion  and  daughter,  the  Fraulein  Adelheid,  tbe 
of  number,  and  of  the  harmonies  of  reader  to  the  Princess.  ■  She  appeared  to 
sound  and  of  the  mind."  me  on  this,  the  first  time  that  my  eyes 

The  Professor  seemed  rather  taken  rested  upon  her,  a  handsome,   stately 

aback  by  this  onslaught,  and  turning  to  girl,  with  a  steady  fixed  look,  and  grave 

me,  said  :  "  Well,  Herr  von  Saale,  you  solemn  eyes  and  mouth,  which  seldom 

bad  better  come  with   me:  I  will  show  changed  their  expression  or  smiled.    She 

you   Borne  of  tbe  sights  of  our  kingly  was  rather  above  the  common  height, 

city.     You  shall  come  to  Herr  "Veitch  with  fair  brown  hair  and  eyes,  and  was 

to-morrow,  when  perhaps  you  will  see  richly  dressed  in  white,  with  a  lace  ker- 

my  daughter."  chief  across  her  shoulders,  and  a  broad 

He  seemed   to  me  strangely   willing  white  hat  with  a  crimson  feather.     She 

that  I  should  see  his  daughter.  seemed  to  me  a  true  German  girl  with 

He  took  me  into  the  great  cathedral  earnest,   steadfast  truth    and    feeling  ; 

and   showed    me   the    gigantic  mailed  but  I  did  not  fall  in  love  with  her  at, 

figures  that  guarded  the  tombi  of  the  first  sight 
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"This  is  Otto  von  Saale,  FiSulein,"  will  play  the  trio  before  the  Princess 
taid  the  master,  "  whom  your  lather  in-  anon,  if  he  will  be  good." 
traduced  to  me  yesterday,  and  of  whom  For  several  days  I  was  very  good  :  I 
he  may  have  spoken  to  you.  He  is  very  practised  continually  notes  and  scales 
fond  of  music  and  the  violin,  and  your  and  bars  and  shades  of  pitch,  both  with 
father  seemed  much  taken  with  him.  the  master  and  in  my  chamber  at  the 
His  forte  is  expression."  Three  Roses,  where,  had  I  not  been  in 
The  Fiaulein  regarded  me  without  Germany,  I  should  no  doubt  have  been 
embarrassment,  with  ner  steady  brown  thought  a  nuisance.  I  saw  the  Fiaulein 
eyes.  "  Do  yon  play  in  concert,  Herr  Adelheid  almost  every  day,  and  was  al- 
von  Saale  Y'  she  said.  lowed  once  or  twice  to  play  in  a  simple 
"  He  is  not  quite  equal  to  that  yet,"  piece.  So  everything  seemed  to  pros- 
said  Heir  Veitch.  "  The  prospect  of  per,  when  one  fatal  day  I  broke  way- 
plaj ing  with  yon  will,  I  am  confident,  wardly  loose  from  this  virtuous  and  leg- 
inspire  him  with  resolve  to  practise  with  ular  course.  It  was  after  this  manner 
the  necessary  patience."  that  it  came  about. 

"That  will  be  very  well  timed,"  she  One  morning  in  the  late  summer  I 
said  serenely,  "  as  we  want  to  perform  woke  up  with  a  sudden  surprising  sense 
a  trio  before  the  Princess."  of  a  crisp  freshness,  of  a  sudden  strain 
"  He  must  work  some  time  before  he  of  livelier  color  shot  through  sky  and 
can  do  that,"  observed  Herr  Veitch  de-  woodland,  of  a  change  beginning  to 
cisively-  work  through  masses  of  brown  foliage 
They  set  to  work  to  play,  and  I  con-  and  cloudless  summer  sky.  The  touch 
fess  that  I  felt  indescubable  moitifica-  was  that  of  the  angel  of  decay  :  but  the 
tion  in  being  unable  to  take  a  part.  All  first  signs  of  his  coming  weie  gentle 
my  beautiful  fantasias  and  wind-music  and  gracious,  with  a  sense  even  ot  life- 
seemed  at  the  moment  nothing  to  the  giving  in  that  new  feeling  of  a  change. 
power  of  joining  in  a  concerted  piece.  The  first  day  of  autumn  had  dawned. 
The  beauty  of  the  playing,  however,  As  I  rose,  intending  to  go  to  the  master, 
soon  soothed  my  ruffled  vanity  and  ban-  the  city  lay  in  a  wondeiful  golden  mist 
ished  every  thought  save  that  of  delight,  through  which  the  old  streets  and 
The  master  and  pupil  were  playing  in  gables  and  spires  seemed  strange  to  the 
perfect  accord  both  in  feeling  and  sym-  sight,  with  the  romantic  vision,  almost, 
pathetic  touch — the  old  man  and  the  of  a  dream.  An  intense  longing  pos- 
stately,  beautifully  dressed  girl — it  was  sessed  me  for  the  woods  and  hills.  It 
a  delicious  banquet  of  sight  and  sound,  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  far-off  voice  from 
After  they  .had  played  some  time,  the  long  past  hours  of  childhood  was 
Herr  Veitch  said,  to  my  great  delight :  calling  me  to  the  distant  rocks  and  for- 
"  Otto  will  play  you  a  lesson  of  hts  ests  :  a  faint,  low  voice,  like  that  strange 
which  the  whispering  woodlands  of  bis  whisper  through  the  short  grass,  to  hear 
mountains  have  tanght  him.  You  will  whicb  at  all  you  must  lay  your  ear  very 
like  it."  close  indeed  to  the  ground  :  a  note  un- 
I  took  the  bow  with  a  tremor  of  de-  tuned,  uncertain,  untrammelled,  but 
light  and  excitement.  I  played  my  with  a  strange  alluring  power,  making 
very  best.  I  endeavored  only  to  listen  itself  felt  amid  the  smooth,  cultured, 
to — to  think  only  of  the  woodland  voices  artistic  sounds  to  which  I  had  given 
that  had  spoken  to  the  child  ;  and  after  myself  up,  and  saying,  as  in  the  old 
1  few  moments  I  seemed,  indeed,  once  harmonic  thirds  which  as  a  child  I  had 
again  to  be  a  child  beside  the  lance-like  used  to  pick  out,  "  Come  back  to  me." 
waving  rushes  with  their  sunny  dance-  I  was  engaged  to  Herr  Veitch,  but  it 
music,  by  the  pool,  or  beneath  the  sol-  was  uncertain  whether  the  Fra'ulein 
emn  poplars  with  the  weird  and  awful  would  .be  able  to  come.  There  was 
notes  that  sounded  amid  their  distant  some  talk  that  the  Princess  would  make 
branches  high  above  me  in  the  sky.  an  excursion  with  a  guest  of  distinction 
When  I  stopped  I  fancied  that  the  into  the  mountains,  and  her  reader 
brown  eyes  looked  at  me  with  a  softer  might  possibly  be  required  to  accom- 
and  more  kindly  gaze.  '  pany  her.  The  Princess  was  under- 
"  He  will  do,"  said  the  master  :  "  he  stood  to  be  very  shy,  and  to  surround 
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herself  as  much  as  possible  with  her  doubtless,  as  is  becoming  to  a  daughter 
ladies  and  women.  of  kings,  from  a  mixed  race. 

The  irresistible  impulse  was  too  strong  A  perfect  stillness  and  hush,  as  of  ex- 
for  me.  I  sent  a  message  to  Herr  pectation,  pervaded  the  scene  :  even  the 
Veitch,  and  hastened  out  ol  the  confin-  well-trained  horses  made  no  movement 
ing  streets,  past  the  crumbling  gates  as  I  passed  by  them.  One  of  the  grooms 
and  towers,  into  the  valley  ■  and  the  caugbt  a  glimpse  of  me  and  made  a 
fields.  I  wandered  down  the  banks  of  slight  sign  ;  then,  just  as  the  group  had 
the  stream,  by  which  the  road  ran,  for  settled  itself  on  my  sight,  a  slight, 
some  hours,  until  the  sun  was  high  in  scarcely  perceptible  rustle  was  heard  in 
the  heavens,  and  every  sound  and  leaf  the  wood,  and  a  stag  of  full  age  and 
was  hushed  in  the  noontide  stillness  noble  bearing  came  out  into  the  meadow 
and  heat.  Then  crossing  the  river  at  a  and  stood  at  gaze,  startled  but  not 
ferry,  where  a  little  village  and  some  alarmed.  One  of  the  gentlemen  in  front 
mills  stayed  its  current  for  a  time,  I  as-  raised  a  short  hunting- piece,  and  the 
cended  a  steep  path  into  the  wooded  Princess,  in  a  soft,  sweet  undertone  that 
meadows,  whence  the  seductive  voice  penetrated  all  the  listening  air  and  left 
seemed  still  to  come.  In  a  broad  up-  an  imperishable  memory  upon  the  heart, 
land  valley  that  sloped  downward  to  the  exclaimed  :  "  Oh,  do  not  kill  it !  How 
plain  and  to  the  river,  I  came  upon  a    beautiful  it  is  !" 

wide  open  meadow  skirting  the  wild,  A  short,  sharp  crack,  a  puff  of  smoke, 
pathless  wood.  Here,  at  a  corner  of  and  the  stag  leaped  suddenly  into  the 
the  outstanding  copse,  I  saw  to  my  sur-  air  and  fell  lifeless,  shot  between  the 
prise  a  number  ot  horses  picketed  and    eyes. 

apparently  deserted  by  their  grooms,  There  was  a  sudden  outbreak  of  ex- 
and  turning  the  corner  of  the  wood  I  clamation  and  talk,  a  rush  of  the  hun- 
saw  in  the  centre  of  the  meadow  an  un-  ters  toward  the  fallen  beast.  Two  or 
expected  and  most  beautiful  sight,  three  of  the  gentlemen  drew  around  the 

In  the  midst  of  the  meadow,  only,  as  Princess  and  her  ladies,  as  if  to  protect 
it  seemed,  a  few  paces  from  me,  was  a  her,  and  in  the  excitement  no  one 
group  of  gentlemen  in  hunting  costume,  noticed  me.  I  stood  for  a  moment  or 
some  with  long  curved  horns  slung  at  two,  my  eyes  fixed  on  this  changing, 
their  backs.  Some  servants  and  grooms  sensitive,  inexpressibly  beautiful  lace, 
were  collected  a  few  paces  behind  them,  Then  the  beaters  and  foresters  came  out 
but  a  little  to  the  side  nearest  to  me,  of  the  wood  :  some  remained  with  the 
close  to  two  men  of  distinguished  ap-  fallen  stag,  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
pearance  some  paces  in  advance  of  the  moved  on  farther  up  into  the  forest  fol- 
rest,  stood  the  most  beautiful  creature  lowed  by  the  grooms  and  horses.  I  re- 
that  I  had  ever  seen.  She  was  dressed  turned  at  once,  silent  and  fancy-struck, 
as  a  huntress  of  romance,  in  green  trim-  to  the  city,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the 
med  with  white,  and  a  hat  fringed  with  day  and  the  entire  night  in  a  dream, 
white  feathers,  and  a  small  silver  bugle  The  next  morning  I  made  my  best  ex- 
hung  by  her  side.  But  it  was  not  her  cuses  to  Herr  Veitch,  and  tried  to  settle 
dress,  or  her  figure,  that  gave  her  the  to  my  work,  but  I  found  that  this  was 
indescribable  charm  that  made  her  so  impossible  until  I  had  made  a  full  con- 
lovely  :  it  was  the  bewitching  expression  fession.  He  took  it  very  quietly  and  as 
of  her  face.  Her  features  might  pos-  a  matter  of  course :  not  so,  however, 
sibly  have  been  described  as  large,  but  did  the  Fiaulein,  a  day  or  two  after- 
this,  as  her  complexion  was  of  perfect  ward,  when  he  revealed  the  whole  story 
delicacy  and  freshness,  only  increased    to  her. 

the  subduing  charm  of  the  shy,  fleeting,  She  looked  at  me  strangely  with  her 
coy  expression  about  her  eyes  and  great  brown  eyes  as  one  who  foresaw 
mouth.  Two  ladies  stood  close  behind  some  great  danger  awaiting  me  ;  and  I 
her,  neither  of  whom  was  the  Fiaulein,  wondered,  in  vain,  from  what  quarter  it 
but  I  knew  at  once  that  this  could  be    would  come. 

none  other  than  the  Princess.  No  fam-  I  made  great  progress  under  her 
ily  of  pure  German  origin  could  have  tuition.  In  playing  with  her  in  unison 
produced    such    a  face  :    she    sprang,     I  learned  more  in  a  few  minutes  than  in 
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any  other  way.  The  instinct  of  finger-  and  urns, — of  all  this  I  was  dimly  con- 
ing seemed  to  come  naturally  by  her  scious  as  in  a  dream, 
means,  by  her  gentle  guidance,  by  her  The  Herr  Professor  was  more  than 
placid  rule.  Here  again  outward  har-  usually  spruce  in  his  apparel.  I  had 
monies  of  nature  and  of  art  correspond-  purchased,  boy-like,  a  new  dress  for  the 
cd  in  its  contrast  with  the  life  of  the  occasion.  It  was  the  period  of  frizzled, 
spirit ;  with  the  rapt,  enthralling  passion  powdered  hair,  and  lace  and  embroid- 
of  love  which  had  come  upon  me  by  the  ery.  A  man  who  wore  plain  clothes  and 
vision  in  the  foreat,  and  with  the  calm  his  hair  au  naiurel  was  considered  ec- 
Bjmpathy  which  was  growing  up  in  my  centric  and  of  doubtful  character.  We 
heart  with  the  Frautein,  smooth,  broad,  formed  a  group  on  the  little  enclosed 
tranquil,  as  the  full  harmonious  chords  grass-plot  outside  the  windows  of  the 
which  she  taught  me  to  play-  But  with  Professor's  sitting-room,  separated  from 
all  this  1  confess  that  the  prevailing  the  great  lawns  by  the  low  clipped 
thought  of  my  mind  was  that  I  should  hedges  and  the  wreathed  urns.  I  noticed 
some  day,  and  that  soon,  take  my  part  that  the  Fralllein  seemed  anxious  and 
in  this  music  before  the  lovely  Princess ;  almost  expectant,  and  was  continually 
that  I  should  see  again  that  indescrib-  turning  her  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
able,  enchanting  face.  palace-gardens.     At  last  she  said  to  her 

"  We  are    getting    on,"    said    Herr  father  :  "  I  fear  that  I  have  committed 

Veilch  :  "  we  shall  be  ready  soon-"  a  blunder.    1  begged  to  be  excused  from 

"Let    us    have    a   rehearsal,"    said  attending  the  Princess,  and  I  told  her 

Adelheid,  with  her  grave,  gentle  smile  :  that  I  was  going  to  practise  with  the 

"  let  us  have  a  rehearsal  to-morrow  in  master  here,  but  I  said  nothing  of  Otto, 

Das  Vergnilgen,  in  the  garden-valley  of  or  that  be  would  be  here.     It  is  quite 

the  palace."  possible   that   the    Princess   may    come 

Below  the  palace,  on  the  side  farthest  down  through  the  gardens  to  hear  the 

from  the  city,  the  wooded  valley  formed  master  play." 

a  fairy  garden  of  terraces  and  of  streams  The  Professor  shrugged  his  shoulders- 
flowing  down  from  the  hills.  In  the  "It  is  too  late,  now,"  he  said:  "the 
bottom  of  the  valley  were  buildings,  sight  of  Otto  will  not  kill  her." 
somewhat,  on  a  small  scale,  after  the  "  No,"  said  his  daughter,  doubtfully ; 
fashion  of  the  French  garden- pal  aces  of  but  she  shook  her  head  as  though  a 
1'iianon  and  Marly,  and  in  these  little  catastrophe  was  very  imminent, 
houses  some  of  the  court-officials  had  A  tremor  of  excitement  and  of  sup- 
rooms.  The  Professor  and  his  daugb-  pressed  delight  passed  through  my  frame, 
ter  occupied  one  of  the  most  charming  If  the  mere  thought  of  the  rehearsal  had 
suites  of  apartments  opening  upon  a  excited  me,  what  must  I  have  felt  at 
wide  lawn  beneath  the  terraced  garden  such  a  possibility  as  this  ? 
leading  up  to  the  palace,  broken  up  by  We  began  to  practise  the  trio  with  the 
clipped  hedges  and  rows  of  statues.  I  violoncello  and  two  violins.  The  violin- 
had  never  seen  this  garden  of  romance  parts  were  very  lively  and  quick  ;  but 
until  the  afternoon  ot  the  rehearsal.  In  the  great  charm  of  the  piece  lay  in  some 
the  excitement  and  nervousness  of  the  perfectly  modulated  chords  of  great 
hour  I  was  dimly  conscious  of  a  solemn  beauty  distributed  through  all  the  parts 
blue  sky  overhead,  of  the  dark  foliage  in  a  sustained,  broad,  searching  tone  on 
of  the  dying  summer  rising  on  the  steep  the  fourth  string.  Herr  Veitch  played 
hill-sides  on  every  hand,  of  a  still  after-  the  violoncello  with  consummate  skill- 
noon  full  of  sombre  tints  and  sleeping  We  had  played  the  piece  nearly  through 
sunlight,  of  the  late-flowering  china-  when  Adelheid  suddenly  ceased,  and 
roses  and  the  tall  asters,  of  massive  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  wider 
wreaths  of  clematis,  of  a  sense  of  finish-  lawns  to  which  was  access  between  the 
cd  effort  and  growth,  and  of  a  hush  and  urns  ;  and  the  next  moment  the  same 
pause  before  decay  set  in  and  brought  lovely  creature  I  had  seen  some  days 
the  end  of  life  and  of  the  year:  the  before,  but  now  very  differently  dressed, 
little  alone  palace  with  its  carved  pilas-  came  through  the  opening  in  the  low 
ters  and  wreaths  of  fruit  and  flowers,  hedge,  accompanied  by  a  beautiful 
the  weather-stained,  moss-tinted  statues  young  lady,   evidently    of    high   rank, 
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whom  I  also  recognized  as  one  of  the  me  :  "  Play  that  lesson  of  yours  of  the 

ladies  I  had  seen  in  the  wood.     The  woodland  breeze." 

Princess  looked  for  a  moment  serenely  Scarcely  knowing  what  I  did  I  began 

at  the  group,  who  drew  backward  a  step  to   play  ;  but  I   had  not  finished   the 

or  two  and  bowedvery  low  ;  butthenext  opening  bars  before  a  slight  change  in 

moment,  as  her  eyes  fell  upon  rue,  she  the  attitude  of  the  Princess  attracted  my 

flushed  suddenly,  and  her  face  assumed  eyes,  and  suddenly,  as  if  by  inspiration, 

an   expression   of  embarrassment    and  I  conceived  the  fancy  that  I  was  playing 

even  reproof.  to  a  creature  of  the  forest  and  of  the 

"  I  did  not  understand  that  you  had  wind.     She  was  sitting  slightly  forward, 

strangers  here,  Ftaulein,"  she  said,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  woodland  slope 

stopped.  before  her,  her  slight,  lithe  figure  and 

"  This,  Royal  Highness,*'  said  Add-  prominent  speaking  features  like  no  off- 

heid,   bowing  very  low,  "is   a  young  spring  of  common   clay,  but  innate  in 

gentleman,  Otto  von  Saale,  who  is  to  that  primeval   god-sprung  race  of   the 

play  in  the  trio.    It  did  not  occur  to  me  golden  hours,   before  the  iron   hnrny- 

to  mention  him   to    the  Royal   High-  handed  sons  of  men  had  filled  the  earth 

ness."  with   toil  and   sorrow  and  grime  :  the 

The  Princess  looked  very  disconcerted  race  from  which  had  sprung  the  crea- 
and  mortified,  but  her  embarrassment  tures  that  had  filled  romance  with  elf- 
only  made  the  unique  expression  of  her  legends  and  stories  of  ell-kings  and 
face  more  exquisitely  piquant  and  en-  ladies,  and  beings  of  gentle  and  fairy 
chanting.  I  would  willingly  have  risked  birth  ;  for,  as  the  untrammelled  wood- 
untold  penalties  to  secure  such  a  sight,  notes  that  stole  across  the  strings  now 
The  young  lady  who  accompanied  her  sunk  into  a  whisper,  now  swelled  into 
regarded  me  with  an  expression  of  loath-  full,  rich  chords  and  harmonies,  I  could 
ing  animosity  and  contempt,  as  much  as  almost  fancy  that  I  saw  this  glorious 
to  say,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  using  creature,  while  the  mystic  notes  lasted, 
your  miserable  existence  to  get  us  into  grow  into  a  more  serene  and  genial  life, 
this  scrape  ?"  as  though  she  breathed  an  air  to  which 

The  Professor  came  to    the   rescue  she  was  native,  and  heard  once  again 

with   great  aplomb.     Herr  Veitch  evi-  the  wild  notes  of  the  hills  and  of  the 

dently  regarded  the  whole  matter  with  winds  in  the  sere  antique  forest-country 

lofty  contempt.  that  was  hers  by  right  of  royal  ancient 

"  If  the  Royal  Highness  will  deign  to  birth, 

take  a  seat,"  said  the  Professor,  "  she  As  I  played  the  concluding  notes  the 

may  still  hear  the  trio  rehearsed.     We  Princess  rose  and  stood  before  us  once 

will  regard  Otto  as  second  violin  merely,  again,  as  I  had  seen  her  stand  in  the 

One  violin  is  much  like  another."  forest-meadow  when   she   had  pleaded 

"  Oh,  sit  down,  my  Princess  I"  said  unavailingly,  in  those  marvellous  tones 

the  young  lady,  coaxingty  :  "  I  should  which  would  never  pass  from  my  mem- 

so  like  to  hear  the  violins."  ory,  for  the  beautiful  stag.     Then  she 

The  Princess  hesitated,  and  looked  bowed  very  courteously  to  the  others 

still   more  enchantingly  confused  and  and,  taking  no  notice  whatever  of  me, 

shy,  but  she  sat  down  at  last.     It  was  moved  away,  attended  by  her  compan- 

reported  that,  as  a  boy,  her  brother,  the  ion. 

Crown   Prince,   had  been    mortally  in  n, 
dread  of  the  Professor.     It  is  possible 

that  his  sister  may  have  conceived  some-  Narrative. 

thing  of  a  similar  feeling.  There  is  a  gap  in  Otto  von  Saale" s 

We  played  the  trio  through.    In  spite  autobiography,  which  it  may  be  well  to 

of  my  excitement  I  had  the  sense  to  take  fill  up  from  other  sources,  as  we  shall  by 

the  greatest  pains.     I  kept  my  attention  this  means  obtain  a  knowledge  of  some 

perfectly  fixed  upon  my  playing,    and  incidents  of  which  he  could  not  possibly 

the  clear  notes  in  unison  came  in  per-  have  been  cognizant, 

fectly  true  and  in  time.     When  we  had  Two  or  three  days  after  the  rehearsal 

finished  there  was  a  short  embarrassed  in  the  palace-garden  the  Princess  was 

pause.      Then   Adelheid  whispered  to  seated  in  her  own  room  in  the  palace, 
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accompanied  only  by  her  reader.     The  heart,  a  different  utterance  for  every 

relationship  between  the  two  was  evi-  chord.     His  forte  is  expression." 
dently,  in  private,  of  the  moat  intimate        "  Is  he  in  love  with  you  ?"  said  the 

character.  Princess,    with   the  calmest,  most  un- 

Tbe  room  was  high  in  the  palace  and  moved  manner  and  tone, 
a  surpassing  view  lay  before  the  win-  "No.", 
dows.  Immediately  in  front,  over  a  "  You  are  in  love  with  him  ?" 
terrace  or  glacis  planted  with  sycamore  "  Yes,  I  love  him,  for  he  is  in  every 
trees,  the  roofs  and  gables  and  chimneys  way  worthy  to  be  loved.  But  it  is  of 
of  the  old  city  lay  like  a  great  snake,  or  little  importance  what  I  think  of  him. 
rather  like  several  great  snakes,  climb-  He  is  hopelessly,  desperately,  passion- 
ing the  ridges  of  its  steep  streets,  and  ately  in  love  with  you." 
crowned  with  the  spires  and  towers  of  "In  love  with  me?"  The  Princess 
its  cathedral  and  churches  and  rathhaus  did  not  move,  and  not  the  faintest  shade 
and  university  halls.  Over  and  beyond  of  deeper  color  flushed  ber  cheek  ;  but 
this  stretched  a  vast  extent  of  wooded  the  faint,  shy,  kindly  smite  deepened, 
valleys  and  hills,  of  forest  and  mountain  and  the  questioning  eyes  softened  to  an 
and  glancing  river,  of  distant  blue  expression  which  was  certainly  that  of 
stretches  of  country  indistinguishable  supreme,  amused,  beneficence — possibly 
and  unknown,  and  in  the  remote  dis-  of  something  else.  "  In  love  with  me  ! 
lance  along  the  sky-line  a  faint  range  of  When  did  he  ever  see  me  before  ?" 
snow-clad  peaks.  A  vast  expanse  of  "  He  saw  you  some  days  ago  in  the 
cloudland,  strange  and  varied  as  the  forest:  the  day  that  the  Prince  von 
earth  itself,  and  almost  as  tangible  and  Schongau  shot  the  stag." 
real,  filled  the  upper  regions  of  this  The  Princess  sat  quite  still,  looking 
landscape  with  motion  and  life  and  out  upon  the  southern  sky,  which  was 
varied  form.  It  was  evening,  and  the  all  aglow  with  a  red  reflected  light, 
night-clouds  had  piled  themselves  in  Long  dark  lines  of  cloud,  like  bars  of 
threatening  and  lurid  forms  above  the  some  Titanic  prison-house,  drew  them- 
datk  wind-iossed  forest-land.  The  white  selves  out  across  the  sky;  and  the 
smoke-wreaths  from  the  city  curled  up  masses  of  cloud,  tinged  with  a  sudden 
before  the  cathedral  towers,  and  the  glow  of  crimson,  formed  a  wild  contrast 
storks  and  kites  in  long  trailing  flocks  with  the  faint  blue  of  the  dying  sky,  and 
wended  their  way  home  from  the  distant  the  green  of  the  waving  woodlands  be- 
fields.  The  Princess  sat,  still  and  low.  The  deepening  glow  spread  higher 
silent,  looking  out  over  the  wide  pros-  over  the  whole  heaven,  till  the  world 
pect,  with  searching- questioning  eyes,  below  became  suffused  with  its  sober 
that  seemed  to  penetrate  beyond  its  brilliance,  and  tower  and  gable  and  the 
farthest  bound.  climbing  ridges  of  the  street  and  the 
"  I  am  still  listening,"  she  said  at  white  smoke-wreaths  shone  in  tbe  mel- 
last,  "  to  that  violin  lesson  that  the  low  light.  The  distant  stretch  of  coun- 
young  man, — Otto  von  Saale  did  you  try  flushed  with  this  mystic  light,  which 
call  him  ? — played  the  other  day.  Is  he  certainly  was  not  of  earth,  seemed  in- 
considered  to  be  a  great  performer  ?  In  stinct  with  a  quivering  life — the  life  of 
its  echoing  repeals  I  seemed  to  hear  forest  and  farm-people — the  life  of  hid- 
voices  that  1  had  never  heard  before,  den  townships  too  distant  to  be  discern- 
and  yet  which  seemed  as  though  they  ed—  of  rivers  bordered  with  wharves 
were  the  voices  of  my  kin,  that  told  me  and  shipping— the  life  of  a  kingdom  of 
wUcnce  I  came,  and  who  I  was,  and  earth — and,  in  her  mountain  eyrie,  with 
what  I  might  become. "  set,  wistful  eyes,  over  the  regions  of  her 
"He  plajw  with  surpassing  feeling,"  father's  rule,  the  Princess  sat  at  gaze, 
replied  Adelheid,  ' '  and  with  delicacy  of  a  creature  slight,  shy,  delicate,  yet  born 
■hading  and  of  touch  most  surprising,  of  eagle-race. 

as  he  is  only  a  novice  at  the  violin.    You        Her    companion    waited    for    some 

may  judge  of  this  when  y0u  remember  words,  but  they  did  not  come  :  then  she 

how  simple  the  piece  was  that  he  played  spoke  herself. 

—a  few  chords  constantly  repeated — yet         "  He  was  born  among  the  forests  of 

he  made  them,  as  you  say,  speak  to  the  the  Fichtelgeberge  and  has  listened  to 
New  Sasias.— Vol.  XLVIL,  No.  i  6 
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the  spirits  of  the  wood  and  mountain  measure  which"  his  plain  common  tent* 

from  a  child  ;  that  is  why  he  plays  so  told  him  would  be  beneficial  to  bis  peo- 

well."  pie.     He  was  therefore  immensely  pop- 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Princess,   "  that  is  ular  and  was  thought,  even  by  msny  of 

why,  in  his  playing,  I  heard  a  talk  that  his  familiar  courtiers,  to  be  a  man  of  re> 

I   had   long  wished  to  hear— a  speech  markable  ability.     He  had  a  habit  of 

which  seemed  familiar  and  yet  which  I  repeating  the  last  words  of  any  one  who 

had  never  heard  here — the  speech  of  a  spoke  to  him  with  an  air  by  which  ht 

people  from  which  my  race  is  sprung,  seemed  to  appropriate  all  the  wisdom 

And  you  say  that  he  is  in  lore  with  which  might  be  contained   in  them  to 

me?"  himself,     "I  have  been  attending  the 

"Yes,"     said    Adelheid,    somewhat  privy-conncil,  sire."     "Ah!  you  have 

sadly  :  "at  this  moment  he  would  give  been  attending  the  privy-council,  yes." 

worlds  to  see  you  again."  And  it  really  was  difficult  not  to  fancy 

"  Oh,  he  shall  see  me  again  !"  said  that  yon  had  been  listening  to  a  long 

the  Princess,  with  her  quaint,  shy  smile :  and  exhaustive  treatise  upon  privy-conn- 

"  he  shall  see  me  again  :  he  shall  play  cils  generally  and  their  influence  on  the 

before  the  King.     More  than  that, — he  government  of  states  ;    so  perfect  was 

shall  marry  yon  1"  the  manner  of  the  King. 

The  King  was  a  strikingly  handsome,        "  Sire,"    said    the    Princess   to  her 

tall,  distinguished  man,  of  between  fifty  father,  the  same  evening  on  which  she 

and  sixty  years  of  age.     His  father  had  had  had  the  talk  with  Adelheid,  "  I  wish 

died  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  he  had  you  to  hear  a  young  performer  on  (he 

been  brought  up  by  his  mother  as  regent  violin,  Otto  von  Saale,  who  is  a  pupil  of 

of  the  kingdom.     She  was  a  very  clever  Heir  Veitch.    I  heard  him  once  by  acri- 

woman  and  surrounded  her  son  with  the  dent  in  Das  VergnMgen.     I  wish  him," 

most  superior  men  she  could  attract  to  continued  the  Princess,  with  serene  cau- 

her  court.     She  trained  him  in  the  most  dor,  after  a  slight  pause,  "  I  wish  him 

exalted  ideas  of  his  position  and  respon-  to  marry  the  Fraulein." 
sibility,  and  when  she  died,  after  having        "Yes?"  said  the  King,  "  you  wish 

with  much  difficulty  found  a  wife  whom  him  to  marry  the  Fraulein  ?     I  haveob- 

she  considered  to  be  suitable  for  him,  served,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that 

she  left  him,  at    the  age  of  five  and  efforts  of  this  character  may  be  abor- 

twenty,  profoundly  impressed  with  the  live." 

conviction    that    something   wonderful        The  King  paused,  as  though  on  the 

was  expected  of  him  in  every  action  and  point  of  saying  more,  but  apparently 

word.    As  he  was  a  man  of  very  moder-  doubting  whether  he  could  safely  ven- 

ate  capacities,   though  perfectly  good-  ture  upon  further  assertion,  he  remained 

natured  and  conscientious,  this  imprea-  silent     After    a    pause    he  went  on : 

sion  might  possibly  have  placed  him  in  "  You  consider  this  young  man  to  be  a 

very    painful   predicaments  ;    but    the  promising  performer  ?' ' 
King  very  wisely  fell  back  early  in  life        "His  forte"   replied  the  Princess, 

on  the  obvious  alternative  of  doing  ab*  "  as  the  Fraulein  says,   is  expression, 

solutely  nothing  and  saying  very  little.  His  playing  has  a  strange  fascination  for 

It  may  surprise  some  persons  to  be  told  me." 

how  wonderfully  the  country  prospered        "  Ah  I"  replied  the  King,  "  hi*  fori* 

under  this  imposing,  but  silent  and  in-  is  expression.     Good  !     When  do  you 

active  monarch.     He  had  been  as  a  boy  wish  me  to  hear  this  young  man  ?"*tic 

impressed    with    the  misery    of  some  continued  after  a  pause, 
classes  of  his  people,  and  he  had  been        "  I  thought  we  might  have  achamber- 

known  as  a  young  man  to  absent  himself  concert  of  music  after  supper,  on  one  of 

from  court  for  days  together  and  to  the  evenings  that  the  Prince  von  Schon- 

wander,   attended   only  by    one    com-  gau  is  here.   Herr  Veitch  and  the  Frau- 

panion,  among  the  poor  and  struggling  lein  will  play. " 

classes  ;    and    the    only  occasions    on        Except  on  occasions  of  great  state  the 

which  he  spoke  at  the  privy-council  were  King  and  his  family  supped  in  private, 

when  he  advocated  the  passing  of  some  a  second  table  being  provided  for  the 
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courtiers.    A  strict  etiquette  wu  ob-  then  came  a  trio  of  CorelU's,  in  which 

served  in  the  palace,  similar  to,   and  the  harpsichord  took  no  part. 

founded  upon,  that  of  Versailles.  Did  it  sound  in  the  Princess's   ear 

On  the  evening  upon  which  the  Prin-  alone,  or  did  there  run  through  all  the 

cess  had  finally  decided,  a  somewhat  wealth  of  pure  harmonies  a  strange  new 

larger  company  than  usual  assembled  in  quality  of    tone  ?    Wild,   glancing,   in 

the  great  salU.     The  doors  were  thrown  tune  yet  untuned  and  untunable,  like 

open   shortly    after    supper,    and    the  the  silver  thread  of  the  brooklet  through 

chamberlain  with  his  white  wand  an-  the  grass,  or  the  single  changeless  wood- 

nounced,  after  the  manner  of  the  French  note  of  the  breeze  wailing  through  the 

Court :  "  Gentlemen  !     The  King  I"  organ- harmonies  of  the  midnight  mass 

The  great  salle  was  floored  with  mar-  in  a  mountain-chapeL     It  spoke  to  the 

hie,  and  surrounded  with  marble  pillars  Princess's  heart,  as  she  sat  some  little 

on  every  side.     A  thousand  lights  flick-  space  backward  from  her  father's  chair, 

ered  on  the  countless  jewels  that  decked  her  delicate  steadfast  face  fixed  upon 

the  assembly.     Great  vases  of  flowers  the  scene  before  her,  which,  doubtless, 

filled  the  comers,  and  graced  the  tables  she  did  not  see*     It  seemed  to  speak  of 

of  the  room.  an  alluring  lawlessness,  of  that  life  of 

The  King  came  forward  with  long  ac-  unconventional  freedom,  of  that  lofty 
customed  composure  to  the  seat  pro-  rule  and  dominion  over  their  own  fate 
»ided  for  him,  near  to  a  harpsichord  in  and  circumstance,  of  that  free  gratifica- 
the  centre  of  the  saite :  a  step  behind  tion  of  every  instinct  and  faculty,  which 
him  followed  the  Princess.  She  was  en  has  such  an  attraction  to  the  highly- 
fleiiteteiUtu,  sparkling  with  jewels,  and  born.  It  seemed  to  call  her  with  a  re- 
if  Otto  von  Saale  had  had  any  worlds  to  sistless  power  back  into  a  pristine  life  of 
give,  he  might  almost  have  been  par-  freedom  which  was  hers  by  right  of  an- 
doned  had  he  given  them  for  such  a  cient  ancestral  birth,  a  world  of  free- 
sight  ;  for  a  creature  more  delicately  dom  and  love  and  unquestioned  prerog- 
beautiful — so  absolutely  set  apart  and  ative  which  belonged  to  the  nobles  of 
pure  from  aught  that  is  frivolous  and  the  golden  age.  Almost  she  was  persuad- 
vain,  and  yet  so  winning  in  the  uncon-  ed  by  the  searching  power  of  its  magic 
scions  piquancy  of  her  loveliness— he  note  to  believe  that  all  things  belonged 
would  scarcely  find  elsewhere.  She  was  tq  the  'elite  of  earth's  children — the 
followed  by  several  ladies,  and  three  or  favorites  of  life,  those  delicately  nur- 
four  gentlemen,  preceded  by  a  prince  of  tured  and  born  to  the  purple  of  the 
a  royal  house,  who  had  formed  part  of  world's  prismatic  rays.  Should  she 
the  King's  supper-party,  brought  up  the  listen  to  this  siren  chord  it  might  even 
fear  of  the  procession.  happen  to  her  to  lose  that  stainless  in- 

The  Kidr  sat  in  his  chair  a  little  in  sight  which  its  wild  tone  had  itself  evok- 

adrance  of  the  rest :  on  either  side  of  ed  ;  but,  in  the  perfection  of  a  concerted 

bin  were  seated  the  Princess  and   the  piece,  its  wild  uniqueness  was  kept  by 

Ciown  Prince,  and  the  ladies  and  gentle-  grace  of  finished  ait  in  pilch  and  vibra- 

men  who  had  had  the  honor  of  supping  tion  true  to  the  dominant  concord  of 

with  the  royal  party  were  seated  behind  pure  harmony,  an  existence  and  crea- 

them.     Herr  Veitch  played  the  violon-  tion  as  it  were  in  harmonious  sound,  of 

cello,  and  the  Professor  was  prepared  to  which  it  formed  a  part.    To  the  Princess 

accompany  on  the  harpsichord,  so  far  as  she  listened  to  the  vibrating  strings 

si  that  instrument  was  capable  of  ac-  it  seemed  that,  with  a  vision  beyond  her 

companying  the  violins.  years,  so  potent  in  suggestion  is  music, 

The  attitude  and  expression  of  the  she  looked  into  another  world,  as  one 

King  were  delightful  to  watch.     He  sat  looks  down   from    a  lofty   precipitous 

back  in  his  chair,  his  fingers  meeting  height  into    the  teeming  streets  of  a 

before  his  chest,  a  faint  smile  of  serene  great  city,  and  the  pigmy  crowds  are  in- 

beoeficence  on  his  beautifully  cut  fea-  stinct  with  a  strange  interest — a  world 

tares — a  gracious,  presiding  powerof  an-  of  human  suffering  and  doubt  and  ter- 

other  and  a  loftier  sphere.  ror,  of  love  unrequited,  of  righteousness 

One  or  two  pieces  were  played  first,  unrecognized,  of  toil  and  sorrow  and 
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despair  unrelieved,  until,  in  the  throng-  venture  such  as  I  had  read  of  in  some 

ed   theatres  and  market-places,  where  fatal  romance  of  ill-repute,  whose  course 

life  stands  waiting  its  abiding  doom —  was  unnatural  and  ghastly  even  in  its 

the  times  and  seasons  of  the  world's  delights,  and  whose  end  was  tragic  and 

harvest  being  fully  ripe — the  riddle  of  disastrous.     I  was  appalled  even  at  the 

righteousness  and  of  wrong  is  answered,  splendor  of  my  dream, 

and  in  the  sad  gray  dawn  of  the  eternal  But  when  I  did  muster  courage  to  go 

day  the  dividing  sickle  is  put  in.  to  the  master,  I  was  astonished  to  rind 

There  was  a  pause  in   the  wave  of  that  nothing  seemed  to  have  happened 

sound,  and  the  Princess  was  dimly  con-  at  all.     Herr  Veitch  did  not  even  ap- 

scious  that  Otto  von  Saale  was  playing  pear  to  have  noticed  my  absence.     He 

alone.     So  magnetic  was  the  searching  was   in  a  very  propitious  humor,  and 

tone  that  there  seemed  nothing  in  the  complimented  me  very  much    on  my 

wide    universe    save    herself    and     his  playing  at  the  palace.     "I  never  knew 

strange  impalpable  personality  that  ap-  yon,"  he  said,  "play  with  so  much  cer- 

proached  her  in  mystic    sound  ;    but  tainty  and  correctness.    There  is  always 

happily  beyond  and  above  its  sorcery  in    your    playing  a  certain  originality 

was  once  more  felt  the  sense  of  restrain-  which  might  become,  as  I  have  often 

ing,    abiding,    cultured    harmony — the  told  you,  a  great  snare,  indeed  fatal  in 

full,  true,   settled  chords,   and  the  ac-  its  results.     So  long,  however,  as  you 

cording  regular  law   and  sequence  of  play  as  conscientiously  as  you  did  the 

time  and  pitch.  other  night,  though  there  will  always  be 

Then  she  knew  that  all  were  standing  a  singularity  in  your  style  to  which  some 
up,  and  she  rose  in  her  scat  by  the  side  might  object,  yet  you  will  stand,  to  my 
of  the  King.  A  peculiar  lustre  of  gra-  mind,  among  the  great  performers  on 
cious  courtesy  shone  in  the  Monarch's  the  violin."  I  had  never  heard  the  old 
attitude  andmannner.  "  Herr  Veitch,"  man  utter  such  praise  before, 
he  was  saying,  "  we  thank  you  :  the  Nor  did  t  at  first  notice  anything  in 
Princess  thanks  yon.  I  perceive — "  the  manner  of  the  FiSulein  toward  me, 
here  his  Majesty  paused  for  a  moment  which  would  show  that  she  was  con- 
to  give  importance  to  what  was  to  come,  scious  of  the  necessity  for  any  change. 
"  I  perceive,  sir,  that  your  forte  is  ex-  But  there  soon  came  a  change,  which 
pression."  The  most  wearied  cynic  was  entirely  of  my  own  bringing  about, 
must  have  felt  a  glow  of  genuine  pleas-  I  neglected  the  master  and  the  violin. 
ure  as  the  King  said  these  words,  so  I  hardened  my  heart  against  the  Frau- 
contagious  was  the  regal,  benevolent  lein,  and  especially  avoided  the  hours 
satisfaction  that  the  exigencies  of  the  when  I  thought  she  would  be  with  Herr 
occasion  had  been  fitly  met.  Veitch.     Her  wistful  eyes  had  no  effect 

Otto  bowed  low  before  the  King,  then  upon  me,  so  foolish  and  delirious  had  I 

he  turned  to  salute  the  Princess  ;  but,  become. 

as  he  looked  up,  his  eyes  met  her  mar-  One  day   Herr   Veitch   said  to  me, 

vellous  eyes  and  were  fixed  by  a  magic  "  Yesterday    the  Fra'ulein   brought   us 

spell,    so   intense,   searching,    personal  great  news.     The  Princess  is  betrothed 

and  yet  abstracted  was  the  look  they  to  the  Prince  von  Schongau,  who  has 

met.     His  entire  being  was  caught  up  been  staying  so  long  at  the  palace.     He 

and  rapt  into  hers  in  an  ecstasy  of  rav-  was   present,    you    remember,   on    the 

ishment-     Had  the  gaze  lasted  another  evening  of  the  concert.' ' 

second  he  must  have  fainted  away.  I  was  conscious  that  my  face  wore  a 

contemptuous    unbelieving  sneer.      In 

.  HI-  my  madness  I  thought  to  myself  that  I 

AoTOBiooi.»pmc»L.  knar  much  better  tKau  lo  belitve  such 

foolish  gossip. 

I  did  not  go  to  Herr  Veitch  until  At  last  Herr  Veitch  took  me  seriously 

some  days  after  the  concert  at  the  pal-  to  task.     "  Something  has  happened  to 

ace:  indeed,  I  did  not  care  to  go.     I  you,"  he  said:   "you  are  bewitched, 

felt   as   though   I   had  broken  witb  all  some  evil  eye  has  fascinated  you.     You 

continent   and  decorous   life,  and   was  are  no  longer  the  same  sensible  pleasant 

entering  upon  a  delirious  course  of  ad-  lad  that  you  were.    The  Fritulein  notices 
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it  also.  She  says  she  does  not  know  the  image  of  the  Princess,  and  with  a 
what  is  come  over  you.  I  tell  her  that  sense  of  intolerable  wrong  that  my  ex- 
all  young  men  are  fools."  ceptional  fortune  was  not  recognized  by 

I  did  not  deign  to  answer  the  good  all  the  world,' — so  confident  was  I  in  my 

old  man,  but  left  him  with  my  nose  in  infatuation.    At  last  it  suddenly  occurred 

the  air.     Indeed,  I  seemed  to  tread  on  to  me  to  go  to  the  theatre,  where,  the 

air.     I  thought  of  nothing  but  palace-  FrSulein  had  said,  the  royal  family  were 

gardens  and  Hyrcauian  woods  full   of  expected  to  be  present.     Lost  in   the 

terrible  delights  and  secret  pleasures.    I  crowded    and    enthusiastic     audience, 

believed  myself  to  be  altogether  separate  which  would  doubtless  fill  the  place — 

from  my  fellows,  and  to  be  reserved  for  the  report  of  the  betrothal  being  spread 

some  supreme  exceptional  fate.     I  am  throughout  the  city — I  might  see  the 

not  willing  to  dwell  longer  than  lean  Princess  and  indulge  a  secret  sense  of 

help  upon  this  period,  the  remembrance  my  exclusive  fate, 

of  which  is  most  distasteful  to  me.     I  When  I  entered  the  theatre  at  the  bot- 

shall  have  to  describe  at  some  length  torn  of  the  Peterstrasse,  however,  I  found 

the  supreme  and  crowning  act  of  folly,  a  rumor  already  current  that  the  King 

and  this  must  suffice  the  reader.  was  not  well  and  could  not  be  present, 

But  in  simple  honesty,  and  to  relieve  and  that  the  Princess  refused  to  come 

my  own  conscience  by  public  confes-  without    him.      Whether    the    strange 

sion,  I  must  relate  one  incident,  so  fat-  Crown  Prince  would  visit  the  theatre 

nous  and  unworthy  was  it,  so  nobly  and  alone,   no  one  seemed  to  pretend   to 

graciously  forgiven  and  condoned.     I  know. 

bad  not  been  to  Herr  Veitch  for  many  I  shall  remember  that  evening  as  long 
days ;  but,  one  morning,  an  uueouquer-  as  I  live.  The  little  old-fashioned  the- 
able  impulse  forced  me  to  visit  him.  I  atre,  as  I  know  now  it  must  have  been, 
believe  that  I  was  impelled,  with  all  my  so  different  from  the  great  theatres  I 
assumed  scepticism,  to  seek  more  tid-  have  since  seen  at  Dresden  and  Berlin, 
ings  of  the  Prince  von  Schongau  and  his  seemed  to  me,  then,  to  be  the  most  gor- 
reported  espousals.  I  had  quite  lost  geous  of  pleasure -pi  aces,  blazing  with 
count  of  the  Fraulein's  mornings,  and,  lights  and  crowded  with  what  was  to 
indeed,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  that  I  had  me  a  gay  and  brilliant  throng  of  superbly 
ceased  to  think  of  her.  I  was  there-  dressed  and  ornamented  people.  I 
fore  somewhat  chagrined  when,  on  enter-  found  a  vacant  place  in  the  pit  near  the 
ing  the  room,  I  found  myself  in  her  pres-  orchestra.  When  I  entered  the  curtain 
ence,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Herr  Veitch.  had  not  risen,  but  the  orchestra  were 
My  manner  must  have  been  singularly  playing.  The  band  consisted  mostly  of 
constrained  and  boorish,  and  I  could  violins,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  consid- 
see  that  the  master  regarded  me  with  ered  poor  and  thin  at  the  present  day, 
disapproval,  not  to  say  contempt.  In  but  such  music  has,  to  my  mind,  a 
spite  of  my  affected  indifference,  I  could  subtle,  delicate  tone  which  is  missed 
see  that  Adelheid  was  watching  me  with  now.  I  did  not  know  what  the  over- 
wistful  and  pitiful  eyes.  Some  evil  de-  ture  was,  and  curiously  enough  I  have 
man  made  my  heart  harder  and  more  never  heard  it  again  :  probably  it  was 
scornful  than  ever ;  and  I  conceived  the  some  local  composition  ;  but  there  is  . 
most  hateful  and  injurious  thoughts  sounding  in  my  ears,  as  I  write,  the 
against  one  whose  sweetness  and  devo-  simple,  thrilling  air,  the  repeating 
tion  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  chords.  The  music  ceased  and  the 
filled  me  with  affectionate  devotion.     I  curtain  rose. 

played  badly,  and  this  only  increased  Up  to  this  time  the  royal  box  oppo- 

my  spiteful  and  angry  mood.     So  vio-  site  the  stage  had  remained  empty,  and 

lent  did  my  passion  and  an  evil  con-  the  audience  had  manifested  a  restless 

science  at  last  make  me,  that  I  threw  impatience  which  paid  no  attention  to 

down  my  violin  in  a  fit  of  ungovernable  anything,  either  in  the  orchestra  or  upon 

temper  and  rushed  out  of  the  room.     I  the  stage  ;  but  the  actors  had  hardly  be- 

wandered  restlessly  about  the  streets  for  gun    their   parts    when   the  attention, 

some  time,  in  a  kind  of  frenzy  against  which  was  now  being  attracted  toward 

mankind  in  general,  my  mind  filled  with  them,  was  suddenly  diverted  in  another 
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direction,"  and   a  young  distinguished-  I  opened  the  billet  and  read  :  "  The 

looking  man  entered  the  royal  box.    His  Princess  Cynthia  will  be  in  Das  Vergnil- 

breast  was  a  mass  of  stars  and  orders,  gen,  on  the  terrace  above  the  cascades, 

and  the  rest  of  his  apparel  was  covered  this  evening    at  eleven   o'clock.     She 

with  embroidery  and  lace  ;  but  his  till,  wishes  to  see  Herr  von  Saale  there  with- 

slight    figure,    and    the    careless    self-  out  fail." 

respect  of  his  manner,  enabled  him  to  Even  in    the  state  of  exaltation  in 

support  so  much  finery  with  success,  which  I  had  lived  for  some  days,  I  could 

He  came  down  without  pause  to   the  scarcely  believe  my  senses.     Vet  there 

front  of  the  box  and  remained  standing,  could  be  no  possible  doubt  that  the  raes- 

while  the  actors,  dropping  their  parts,  sage  was  a  genuine  one.    The  billet  was 

sang  a  verse  of  the  National  Folk-song,  distinguished  from  ordinary  letters  by 

accompanied  by  the  audience  and  sup-  its  paper,  and  was  closed  with  a  massive 

ported  by  the  band-    The  Prince  bowed  seal  bearing  the  royal  arms, 

once  slightly,  then  stood  quite  still,  fac-  To  this  moment  it  is  a  mystery  to  me 

ing  the  enthusiastic  house.     From  his  how  I  passed  the  intervening  hours  from 

point  of  view,  doubtless,  he  saw  a  wav-  the  time  the  man    left  me  till  eleven 

ing  sea  of  faces,  tumultuous,   tndistin-  o'clock.     I  know  that  at  the  time  the 

guishable,  indistinct ;  but  in  my  eyes  thought  of  this  necessity  overwhelmed 

and  to  my  thought,  as  I  stood  lost  in  me  with  despair.    I  have  some  misty  rec- 

the  tossing,  excitable  crowd  about  me,  ollection  of  wandering  down  the  valley 

there  was  no  one  in  the  whole  theatre  by  the  river,  of  gibbering  passing  forms 

but  myself  and  him.     As  I  looked  at  which  with  intolerable  intrusion  seemed 

him,  a  wild  antagonism,  an  insane  con-  to  force  themselves  between  me  and  the 

fidence  and  desire  to  pit  myself  against  only  conceivable  event  toward  which  all 

him,  took  possession  of  me.     My  folly  human  history  had  been  tending  since 

even  went  so  far  as  to  picture  to  my  the  world  began. 

mind  a  lovely,  broken-hearted  creature,  The  garden  \of  Das  Vergnugen  was 
bound  to  a  betrothal  odious  to  her,  defended  against  intrusion  by  natural 
stretching  out  her  hand  toward  another  boundaries,  very  slightly  assisted  by  art. 
fate.  The  Prince  had  sat  down  in  his  The  valley  on  the  palace-side  was  im- 
box,  slightly  wearied  in  his  daily  round  pregnable,  and  the  steep,  rocky,  wooded 
of  life,  not  expecting  very  much  enter-  slopes  on  the  further  side  of  the  river 
tainment  from  the  play  ;  more  pleased,  were  so  enclosed  at  the  top  as  to  render 
perhaps,  at  the  gay  scene  the  crowded  intrusion  difficult  or  impossible.  The 
theatre  itself  presented  to  his  eyes,  per-  right  of  entrie  was  given  me  through  my 
fectly  unaware,  certainly,  of  the  fero-  connection  with  the  Professor  and  the 
cious  glances  one  of  the  audience  in  a  Fr&ulein,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
remote  corner  was  directing  toward  his  taining  it  on  this  momentous  night 
unconscious  person.  Mysterious  shadows,  dark  and  vast 
under  the  pale  moonlight*,  the  great 
I  spent  the  ensuing  night  and  day  in  trees  and  banks  of  leaves,  rose  in  strange 
a  fever  of  passionate  excitement ;  but  distinct  outline  on  every  side,  as  I  made 
on  the  next  afternoon  an  event  occurred  my  way  through  the  lawns  and  garden- 
which  reduced  every  other  consideration  walks.  The  nightingales  were  singing 
to  worthlessness,  and  exaggerated  the  all  around  me  :  the  festoons  of  roses, 
delirium  from  which  I  suffered  to  the  robbed  of  all  color  by  the  pallid  light, 
highest  pitch.  On  my  return  to  the  hung  like  the  ruined  garlands  of  a  dead 
Three  Roses  from  attending  a  lecture  festival,  and  sheets  of  clematis  fell  like 
of  the  University— for  I  did  attend  lee-  cascades  from  the  tall  hedges  and  forest- 
tures  sometimes — I  found  a  royal  foot-  trees,  and  filled  the  air  with  a  stifling 
man  waiting  for  me  with  a  note  from  perfume  that  presaged  decay.  Every 
the  Princess.  The  world  seemed  to  now  and  again  a  strange  whispering 
swim  before  my  eyes  as  I  took  the  billet  music  stole  through  the  valley  and  along 
from  the  man.  It  had  been  given  him  the  wooded  slopes,  the  echo  of  wind- 
by  the  Princess  herself,  he  said,  who  harps  and  harmonica-wires  concealed 
had  charged  him  to  deliver  it  to  no  one  among  the  terraces  and  groves.  As  the 
but  myself.  night  advanced  and  the  moon  sank  lower 
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in  the  sky,  the  itailight  grew  more  in-  The  moon,  which  wu  setting  a  little 

tense,   with   a  clear   distinct  light,   in  behind  me,  cast  a  full  and  strong  light 

which   the  sharp  dark  outlines  of  the  upon  the  broad  terrace— a  light  as  bright 

shadows  stood  oat  in  weird  contrast  with  at  day.     As  I  tamed   the  corner  my 

the  beauty  which,  even  ra  the  moment  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat,  for  I  saw, 

of  startled  terror,  the  heart  felt  to  be  not  a  dozen  yards  from  me,  the  Princess 

around.      The    wayward     music    that  herself  coming  forward  to  meet  me,  as 

strayed  through  the  leaves,  and  the  fine  it     seemed    with    outstretched    hands. 

clear  notes  of  the  nightingales  that  bar-  The  bright  light  revealed  in  perfect  dia- 

monized  in  their  high  shrill  octaves  with  tinctness  the  soft,  gracious  outline  of  her 

the  cold  silver  light  in  which  valley  and  slight  figure  and  the  shy  expression  of 

river  and  stone  terrace  lay  in  mystic  on-  her  face.     I  made  a  step  forward,  my 

reality,  seemed  like  a  fatal  spell  to  en-  heart  leaping  to  my  mouth,  when  sud- 

slave  my  spirit,  a  ghostly  melody,  a  pale,  denly  it  sank  again  with  a  sickening 

beckoning  hand  to. entice  me  on.     And  chill,  for  behind  the  Princess,  only  a 

ft  was  not  only  that  these  sights  and  few  steps  apart,  was  the  strange  Crown- 

sounds  of  a  pallid  and  even  terrifying  Prince,  and  close  to  him  stood  another 

beauty  lured  me  on,  but  my  infatuation  figure,  which  I  also  recognized  at  once. 

was  so  perfect  that  I  traversed  the  lawns  The  Princess  came  forward  with  her 

and  terraces  in  the  fall  expectation  of  faint,  bewitching  smile, 

finding  at  the  try  sting- place  the  most  "  You  are  here,  Herr  von  Saale,"  she 

lovely,  the  most  unique  of  creatures,  a  said  :  "  I  knew  you  would  not  fail.  We 

creature  bora  to  be  the  possession  and  are  an  awkward  number  for  a  moonlight 

the  delight  of  her  own  race  and  kind,  stroll,  and  I  wanted '  a  companion  for 

and  of  such  only,  to  whom  it  would  the  Friluiein." 

seem  presumption  and  treason  for  any  A  sickening  sense  of  self-recognised, 

other  even  to  look.     Long  years  after-  self-detected  folly — folly  too  gross  and 

ward,  writing  in  the  cool  blood  of  mid-  papable,  it  might  be  feared,  to  escape 

die  life,  the  remembrance  of  this  folly  even  the  detection  of  others, — crushed 

makes  me  shiver  with  an  intolerable  me  to  the  earth. 

shame  ;  bm  at  the  moment,  so  potent  What  would  have  happened,  what  in- 

was  the  wizard  spell  that  untamed,  an-  conceivably   fatal  folly  I   might   have 

questioning  youth  and  the  wild,  romantic  committed,  I  cannot  tell — a  mad  whirl 

wood-teaching,  and  the  autumnal  music  of  insane  thought  rushed  through  my 

of  the  winds,  and  the  well-spring  of  fresh  mind  ;  bat  the  Princess  kept  her  steady 

hope  and  love  and  trust,  bunting  out  eyes  fixed  full  upon  mine.     "  Herr  von 

like  a  clear  fountain  amid  the  flowering  Saale,"    they  said,   as  plainly  as,  ay, 

grass   and  woodland  singers,  had  cast  plainer  than  words  could  speak, — "Otto 

about  my  path  that,  as  I  passed  the  ter-  von  Saale,  I  believe  in  you.     You  have 

races  and  the  arcades  of  roses  and  clem-  taught  me  something  that  1  never  knew 

atis.  I  believed  confidently  that  in  an-  before.     You   have  taught  me  what  I 

other  moment  I  should  have  the  Prin-  am,  and  you  have  shown  me  what  I  may 

cm,  blushing,  shy,  palpitating,  in  my  become.     You    yourself,    surely,    will 

arms.  not  fail." 

I  turned  a  terraced  corner  bordered  The  steady,  speaking  eyes,  calm  in 
with  statues  and  urns,  and  shaded  with  the  pale  white  light — the  intense,  over- 
tall  jew  and  holly  hedges  that  grew  high  mastering  power  and  thought — drew  me 
op  in  the  woods.  I  came  upon  a  oat  of  myself,  as  at  the  evening-concert 
broad  and  long  terrace,  shining  in  the  at  the  palace ;  but  now,  thanks  to  the 
clear  tight.  On  the  left  hand,  far  above  purpose  and  command  that  spoke  in 
me,  from  the  mountain  summit  a  single  them,  with  a  fortifying  help  and  strength, 
broad  cascade  fell,  like  a  wall  of  flashing  The  boyish  nature,  fascinated  and  up- 
molten  silver,  sudden  and  straight  into  lifted  even  in  the  depths  of  its  folly  and 
a  deep  pool,  from  which  by  several  out-  shame,  rose — thanks  to  her,— in  some 
lets,  formed  by  the  piers  of  the  terrace-  sense  equal  to  the  pressing  need.  Surely 
bridge  upon  which  I  stepped,  it  fell  she  must  be  right.  Behind  Otto  von 
again,  in  four  or  five  cascades  of  far  Saale,  the  fool,  there  must  be  another 
greater  depth,  into  the  valley  beneath.  Otto  von  Saale  who  would  not  fail. 
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Something  of  what  was  paining  in  my  brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  terrace, 

mind,  rose,  I  suppose,  into  my  eves,  for  where  was  a  flight  of  stone  steps  that 

the  expression  of  the  Princess  s  face  led  down   into  the   valley.     Here  the 

changed,  and  an  inexpressibly  beautiful  Princess  turned  to  us  and  said  that  she 

look    came    into   her    eyes,   amid  the  wished  to  show  the  Prince  the  cascades 

quaint  reserve  which  her  rank  and  dis-  from  the  steps,  some  little  way  down  : 

position  gave  to  her  habitual  look.     It  they  would  return  to  us  immediately  on 

seemed  to  apeak,  with  a  start  of  grateful  the  terrace.     They  went  down  the  steps 

joy  at  the  sudden  gift,  of  certain  abid-  and  we  turned  back  along  the  terrace- 

ing  faith — faith  in  herself  and  in  toe—  walk. 

faith   in  the  full,  pure  notes  of  life's  The  moon  by  this  time  had  set,  and 

music,  which  they  who  are  born  of  the  a  countless  host  of  stars  lit  the  arched 

spirit,  in  the  turmoil  of  the  world's  pas-  sky  above  us  ;  and  over  the  teafy  walla 

sion  and  desire,  alone  can  hear.  on  every  side,  darkened  and  deepened 

The  Princess  turned  away  very  quietly  in  shade,  a   delicate,  faint,   clear  light 

toward  the  Crown  Prince.     "  You  re-  seemed  to  chasten  and  subdue  the  heart 

member  Heir  von  Saale  the  other  even-  — the  starlight  of  the  soul.     There  was 

ing  ?' '  she  said,  and  His  Royal  High-  no  sound  but  that  of  the  rush  of  water, 

ness  bowed.  for  the  nightingales  and  the  wind-harps 

They  moved  together  toward  the  other  were  too  far  below.     There  seemed  to 

end  of  the  terrace,  and  I  approached  arise  around  us,  and  to  enwrap  us  tn  its 

Adelbcid.  emboldening  folds,  a  protecting    mist 

It  mar  be  thought  that  I  must  have  and  garment  of  solemn,  faded  light  and 
found  some  difficulty  and  confusion  in  measured  sound.  Enshrouded  in  this 
speaking  to  her ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  mystic  veil  fear  and  embarrassment  were 
appear,  it  was  not  so.  It  seemed  to  me  taken  away,  and  in  clear,  true  vision 
as  (hough  the  demon  of  vanity  and  folly  we  saw  each  other  for  the  first  time- 
had  been  completely  exorcised,  as  "  You  have  taught  me  the  violin,"  I 
though  the  courage  and  faith  that  shone  said  ;  *'  but  there  is  another  instrument, 
upon  me  from  the  Princess's  eyes  had  the  strings  of  which  vibrate  to  even 
blotted  out  and  effaced  the  miserable,  higher  tones :  will  you  teach  these 
infatuated  past  as  though  it  had  never  strings,  also,  to  vibrate  in  unison  to  your 
been.  It  is  given  to  some  natures,  at  touch  ?  It  has  been  neglected,  and  is 
some  propitious  moments  at  the  tum-  out  of  tune :  it  wants  the  leading  of  a 
ing- points  of  life,  by  a  happy  acquies-  master-hand." 

cence  in  tight  doing  to  obliterate  the  "  I  fear  the  instrument  is  accustomed 

evil  past.     The  intolerable  sense  of  dis-  to  another  hand,"  Adelheid  said, 

grace  and  shame  had,  as  it  were,  stung  "  A  violin,"  I  said,  "  is  played  on  by 

the  lower,  vain  reptile-self  through  its  many  a  one,  and  they  fail ;  but  it  is  not 

vital  cord,  and  it  lay  dead  and  withered  cast  aside.     At  last  he  comes  for  whom 

in  the  way.     The  flattering  mask  was  it  was  predestined  long  ago,  while  the 

torn  from  its  features,  and  nothing  was  wood  was  growing  in  the  tree,  while  the 

left  but  a  shudder  at  the  memory  of  a  mellowing  sunshine  and  the  wind  were 

creature  so  contemptible  and  vile.  forming  it— were  teaching  il  secrets  that 

I  told  Adelheid  that  I  did  not  know  would  fit  it  to  teach  mankind  in  sound, 

how  to  excuse  my  conduct  of  the  last  He  to  whom  it  was  predestined  comes. 

few  days,  that  some  demon  seemed  to  He  takes  it  in  his  hand  and  we  know 

have  possessed  me,  that   Herr  Veitch  that  once,  at  least,  in  this  life,  supreme 

had  said  truly  that  this  was  the  case,  and  music  has   been  heard.     Will  you  try 

that  I  had  been  fascinated — by  some  this  instrument  of  mine  ?    It  may,  per- 

evil  eye,    I   was  about  to  say  ;  but  I  chance,  be  worth  the  trying,  for  it  is  a 

stopped  suddenly,  remembering  that  the  human  heart." 

eyes  that  had  fascinated  me  had  been  "  I  will  try  it,"  she  said. 
those  of  the  Princess,  those  eyes  that 

had  restored  me  to  the  dominion  of  the  There  is  not  much  more  to  tell.     He 

higher  self.     Escaping  from  this  pitfall  that  is  happy  has  no  history  ;  and  the 

as   best   I   could,   I    promised   that   I  life  that  is  tn  tune  with  the  melodies  of 

would  return  to  my  practicing,  and  this  heaven,  in  tune  because  it  is  guided  by 
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1  purer  life,  inspired  by  a  loftier  impulse  cannonade,  it  is  true,  ceased;  but  a 
than  its  own,  cannot  fail  of  being  happy,  party  of  French  chasseurs,  followed  by 
In  the  sustained  and  perfect  harmonies  infantry,  occupied  the  market-place, 
that  result  from  the  concord  of  full,  and  the  work  of  plunder  was  systemati- 
nnre,  true  notes,  there  is  rest  and  peace  rally  begun.  The  crash  of  doors  burst 
for  the  wearied  and  troubled  brain  ;  and  in,  and  tbe  shrieks  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  harmonies  of  life,  that  absorb  and  were  heard  on  every  side.  At  seven 
hash  the  discords  of  the  world,  are  o'clock  in  the  summer  evening  houses 
beard  only  in  the  private  walks  and  were  in  flames  in  front  of  the  palace, 
daily  seclusions  in  which  love  and  Chris*  and  the  light  was  so  intense  that  people 
tian  purity  delight  Both  harmonies  could  read  handwriting,  both  in  the 
came  to  roe  through  a_teacher  of  tbe  palace-court  and  in  the  market-place- 
violin.  Then,  suddenly,  a  most  wonderful 
And  the  Princess  !  thing  occurred.  Tbe  great  iron  gates 
One  summer  afternoon  in  the  year  of  the  courtyard,  which  bad  remained 
1806,  a  gay  city  lay  smiling  in  the  after-  closed,  were  thrown  open,  and  a  state 
noon  sun.  It  lay  in  a  fair  plain  watered  carriage,  gorgeously  caparisoned  and 
by  shining  streams,  and  surrounded  in  drawn  by  six  white  horses,  accompanied 
the  blue  distance  by  wooded  hills.  The  by  servants  in  full  liveries,  issued  forth 
newly-built  esplanades  stretched  away  in  the  evening  light,  amid  the  added 
into  the  meadows,  and  from  among  the  glare  of  the  flaming  houses.  It  passed 
avenues  of  linden  trees  the  birds  were  on  its  stately  way  through  the  crowded, 
singing  merrily.  But  a  fatal  spell  seem-  agitated  Platz,  the  lawless  soldiers  stand- 
ed  to  hang  over  this  lovely  scene,  and  ing  back  astonished  and  abashed,  till  it 
Ibe  city  might  have  been  a  city  of  the  reached  the  great  hotel  of  the  Three 
dead.  Not  a  chance  figure  could  be  Kings,  where  a  marshal  of  France,  a 
seen  in  its  streets  and  boulevards .-  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Emperor,  had 
windows  of  its  houses  were  all  fastened,  taken  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  an 
and  the  blinds  and  jalousies  drawn  down  hour  before.  It  did  not  remain  long  ; 
and  closed.  but  in  a  few  moments  it  was  known 
And  more  than  this  :  every  few  mo-  throughout  the  city  that  the  Queen's  fo- 
ments a  deathly  terror  tore  the  serene,  tercession  had  prevailed,  that  orders 
calm  air,  and,  alighting  like  a  shrieking  had  been  given  to  extinguish  the  con- 
fiend,  crashed  into  house  and  grove,  flagration,  and  that  the  pillage  would 
The  Prussian  army  was  in  full  retreat  immediately  cease, 
across  the  fords  of  the  river  lower  down.  The  people,  young  and  old,  swarmed 
and  the  city  was  being  bombarded  by  a  into  the  streets.  From  by-lane  and 
battery  of  the  French.  causeway  and  boulevard,  rich  and  poor, 
The  blinds  in  the  long  streets  were  all  without  distinction,  child  and  old  man 
drawn  and  the  shutters  closed  ;  but  there  and  grand-dame,  crowded  around  the 
was  one  house  in  which  not  a  blind  was  stately  carriage  with  the  white  horses, 
down  nor  a  window  closed.  This  was  wherein  sat  a  beautiful  woman  of  middle 
the  palace,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  age,  serene  and  stately,  but  very  pale 
the  city,  looking  upon  the  Grand  Platz  with  long  watching  and  with  grief, 
and  surrounded  by  chestnut  and  syca-  Sobs,  and  words  of  blessing,  and  cries 
more  trees.  The  King  was  with  the  of  love  and  joy,  resounded  on  every 
army  on  the  distant  Thuringian  slopes  ;  side  ;  but  amid  that  countless  throng 
but  it  was  known  through  all  the  city  theTe  was  no  heart  so  full  of  a  strange 
that  the  Queen  was  still  in  the  palace  pride  and  gratitude  to  God  as  was  that 
and  had  refused  to  leave ;  and  in  tbe  of  an  unknown  stranger,  by  chance  in 
hearts  of  the  citizens,  wherever  a  few  the  city,  standing  unnoticed  in  the  dark 
met  together,  or  in  the  homes  where  shadows  of  the  palace-groves.  I  knew 
they  spoke  of  this,  despair  and  anguish  her :  I  had  known  longer  than  they  all ; 
were  soothed  into  gratitude  and  trust.  for  it  was  the  Princess  Cynthia  of  the 
But  gradually  as  the  evening  drew  on  old,  unforgotten,  boyish  days. — Mac- 
matters   became    worse.     The    terrible  millan's  Magazine. 
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THE    RELIGION   OF    MITHRA. 

BY   J.    A.  FARRER. 

The  religion  of  Mithra  is  said  to  have  monotheistic,  and  that  their  worship  of 

been    imported     into    the    West    after  Fire  or  of  the  Sun,  of  which  so  much 

Fompey's  conquest  of   Fontns   la.  the  has  been  made,  was  simpljr  the  reverence 

year  67  B.C.     But  what  was  this  won-  paid  to  the  highest  visible  emblems  of 

derfnl  religion,  whose  rapid  spread  over  that  Purity  and  Eternal  Light  to  which 

the  provinces  of  Rome  is  attested  by  so  their  worship  was  in  reality  paid.  Prayer 

many  inscriptions  and  bas-reliefs,   ex-  might  be  offered  before  the  Sun  or  be- 

tending  even  to  our  own  island,  and  fore  Fire,  but  ft  was  offered  to  God  or 

which  for  about  four  centuries  was  no  Ormaid,  like  the  prayers  offered  to  this 

unsuccessful  rival   to  Christianity,  not  day  before  lighted  candles  in  Catholic 

succumbing  at  last  without  having  col-  churches  ;  and  the  Romans  when  they 

ored  the  triumphant  religion  in   more  adopted  the  worship  of  Mithra  may  have 

than  one  important  particular  both  of  adopted  it  in  this  sense.    For  since  they 

doctrine  and  ritual  ?  already  paid   reverence  to  Phoebus  or 

Historians,  as  a  rule,  pass  it  over  as  a  Apollo  as  the  Sun-god,  it  is  difficult  to 

mere  form  of  Sun-worship,  and  so,  no  understand  their  attraction  to  Mithra,  if 

doubt,  with  many  it  remained  or  be-  Mithra  was  only  regarded  as  a  duplicate 

came  ;  but  who  can  say  whether  it  was  of  Phoebus. 

so  originally  in  the  utterly  unknown  an-  Secondly,  we  have  to  take  into  ac- 
tiquity  to  which  it  may  possibly  lay  count  the  immense  importance  attached 
claim  ?  In  the  Zendavesta  Mithra  is  to  names  in  the  ancient  world,  the  sup- 
spoken  of  as  Light,  and  as  quite  dis-  posed  magical  effects  that  might  be 
tinct  from  the  Sun  ;  and  Herodotus  and  wrought  with  names,  and  the  reluctance 
Quintus  Curtius  both  alike  distinguish  to  subject  the  holiest  name  of  all  to  the 
the  Persian  worship  or  invocation  of  the  influences  of  magic  or  the  profanation 
Sun  from  the  worship  of  Mithra.  Yet,  of  daily  use.  Hence  a  multitude  of 
just  as  in  the  Vedas  the  Indian  Mithra  names  or  paraphrases  applied  to  one  and 
is  often  assimilated  with  the  Sun,  so  is  the  same  conception,  as  in  the  Ormazd 
the  Persian  Mithra  in  parts  of  the  Zen-  Yast,  a  daily  prayer  of  the  Parsees, 
davesta ;  and  the  distinction  between  where  twenty  names  for  Ormazd  are 
Light  and  Sun  is  obviously  one  that  enumerated,  and  are  supposed  to  con- 
would  tend  to  disappear.  Ultimately,  stitute  the  most  efficacious  part  of  the 
and  at  least  in  popular  esteem,  Mithra  Holy  Word.  One  of  these  names  mean- 
and  the  Sun  became  completely  identi-  ing  Perfect  Holiness  was  also  the  name 
fled,  Strabo  being  the  first  classical  of  one  of  the  stx  Amesha-Spentas,  or 
writer  who  identified  them,  and  all  the  emanations  from  Himself,  who  were 
Fathers  of  the  Church  following  his  supposed  to  rule  different  parts  of  the 
lead-  But  in  spite  of  this,  and  of  the  world  under  Ormazd's  direction,  like 
numerous  Latin  inscriptions,  Deo  Salt  the  archangels  of  the  Jews.  In  reality 
Invicto  Mithra,  there  are  reasons  for  these  emanations  merely  expressed  dif- 
doubting  whether,  except  exoteric-ally,  ferent  attributes  of  one  supreme  deity, 
the  worship  of  Mithra  was  ever  that  bald  as  is  shown,  for  instance,  when  Ormazd 
and  literal  Son-worship  which  it  is  gen-  is  made  to  say  to  Zoroaster,  "  Our 
erally  assumed  to  have  been.  The  hy-  name,  who  are  the  Amesha-Spentas." 
po  thesis  here  hazarded  is,  that  it  was  at  And  in  this  way  the  Parsee  religion,  like 
bottom  the  worship  of  Ormazd,  that  any  other  Oriental  religion,  while  poly- 
Persian  conception  of  the  Deity  which  theistic  in  appearance  and  language,  was 
answers  exactly  to  the  Jewish  concep-  at  bottom  monotheistic,  on  the  principle 
tion  of  Jehovah.  so  well  understood  in  Oriental  religions 

In  the  first  place  the  Parsees  claim,  of  plurality  in  unity  and  unity  in  pin- 

and  their  claim  is  justified  by  the  best  rality. 

European  writers  on  their  religion,  that  But  besides  the  Amesha-Spentas  all 

that  religion  has  always  been  strictly  the  other  Persian  gods  shade  off  into 
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one  another,  and  ultimately  merge  into  not  mean  that  he  partook  equally  of  the 
Ormazd.  The  attributes  of  Mithra,  nature  of  botli,  for  Mithra  was  definitely 
Shiaosha,  or  Rashnu,  are  so  similar  as  and  entirely  on  the  side  of  Light  and 
to  be  hardly  distinguishable  ;  all  are  on  Troth,  still  leas  that  he  acted  as  the 
the  side  of  truth  and  holiness  against  necessary  intermediary  between  the  ho- 
me wicked  forces  of  Abn'man,  the  temp-  man  and  the  divine,  according  to  the 
ter ;  and  both  Mithra  and  Shraosha  are  Platonic  or  Christian  systems  ;  but  that 
addressed  as  the  Incarnate  Word,  he  was  traditionally  credited  with  having 
Mithra  may  be  described  as  created  by  taught  mankind  bow  to  offer  vows  and 
Ormazd,  and  as  set  by  Him  to  maintain  thanksgivings  to  the  good  Spirit,  and 
and  direct  the  World  of  his  creation  ;  but  averting  sacrifices  to  the  bad  one.  This 
the  attributes  of  Mithra  are  those  of  belief  would  not  at  all  conflict,  accord- 
Ormazd,  and  the  worship  of  both  is  vir-  ing  to  the  analogy  of  other  creeds,  with 
tually  the  same.  Like  Ormazd,  Mithra  his  passing  ultimately  and  imperceptibly 
is  the  Light,  all-seeing,  all-hearing,  on-  into  the  highest  position  of  all.  It  is 
deceivable,  the  source  of  victory  to  the  well  known  that  not  only  Mithra,  bat 
true  and  just,  the  source  of  strength  to  such  names  as  Abraxas,  Sabaoth, 
nations  who  follow  after  equity,  but  the  Adooai,  Jao,  Serapis,  Zeus,  Bacchus, 
perpetual  opponent  of  the  demons,  the  Phoebus,  and  Pluto,  all  came  to  be  used 
vanquisher  of  all  that  lie.  The  Chris-  as  interchangeable  terms,  as  synony- 
tian  faith  affords  a  very  close  parallel  to  raous  terms  in  fact  for  the  one  Supreme 
the  relation  between  Onnazd  and  Being,  the  Great  First  Cause,  the  Lord. 
Mithra.  And  in  the  Bahman  Yast  re-  the  Eternal  Son,  to  whom  pagans  no 
semblance  passes  into  actual  identity,  less  than  Christians  paid  the  homage  of 
for  Mithra  is  there  made  to  say  :  "  Ex-  adoration.  The  numerical  equivalent  of 
tirpate  the  idol  temples  .  .  .  proceed  the  word  Mithras  as  of  Abraxas,  was 
to  those  countries  of  Iran  which  I,  Or-  365  ;  and  since  we  know  from  St.  Je- 
mazd,  created."  rome  that  Basilides  the  Gnostic  called 

This  identity  between    Mithra    and  God  by  the  name  of  Abraxas,  it  is  a  fair 

Ormazd  would  explain  the  otherwise  re-  inference  that  Mithras  or  Mithra  meant 

markable  fact  that  in  the  Roman  Em-  the  same. 

pire  we  hear  nothing  of  the  worship  of  If,  moreover,  Mithra  was  often  iden- 
Ormazd,  but  only  of  that  of  Mithra.  It  tified  with  the  Sun,  we  most  remember 
was,  moreover,  fully  recognized  by  the  that  this  also  was  a  common  synonym 
educated  even  at  a  time  when  Mithra  for  the  Deity,  by  virtue  of  that  Neo- 
was  more  generally  identified  with  the  Platonic  interpretation  of  things  which 
Sun.  For  Eubulus,  who  wrote  the  most  nsed  sensible  objects  as  symbols  of  in- 
voluminons  work  of  antiquity  on  the  tellectual  ideas.  Thus  that  most  remark- 
subject  of  Mithra,  thus  expressed  him-  able  oration  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  ad- 
self,  according  to  the  following  quota-  dressed  primarily  and  ostensibly  to  the 
tion  from  Porphyry  :  "  The  Persians,  visible  sun,  was  in  reality  addressed  to 
mystically  signifying  the  descent  of  souls  the  great  cause  of  all  things,  which  the 
upon  earth,  and  their  re-ascension,  in-  son  represented  or  typified.  "The 
itiate  the  mystic  in  a  place  called  a  cave,  Being  beyond  our  intelligence,"  be  says, 
for,  as  Eubnlus  says,  Zoroaster  was  the  "  the  idea  of  all  beings,  the  intellectual 
first  to  consecrate  in  the  neighboring  whole,  or  the  Good,  according  to  Plato, 
mountains  of  Persia,  a  natural' cave  to  being  the  single  cause  of  all  the  beauty 
the  honor  of  Mithra,  the  Maker  and  and  perfection  of  Other  things  produced 
Father  of  all  things,  the  cave  represent-  .  .  .  the  great  Sun  which  resembles  him 
ing  to  him  the  world  which  Mithra  in  all  things,"  etc.  If  Mithra  as  the 
made."  sun   was   generally  understood  in  this 

Nor  is  it  really  inconsistent  with  this  sense,  it  would  account  for  Julian's  zeal 
theory,  that,  from  another  point  of  in  restoring  the  Mithraic  rites  at  Con- 
view,  Mithra,  as  we  learn  from   Pin-  stantinople. 

tarch,  should  have  been  called  by  the        For  these  reasons  we  may  suspect  that 

Persians  the  Mediator,  by  reason  of  his  Mithraism  was  far  from  being  the  vulgar 

occupying  an  intermediate  position  be-  Sun-worship  described  by  the  Fathers' 

tween  Ormazd  and  Ahriman.     This  did  What  its  actual  rites  or  mysteries  were 
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we  may  never  know,  but  it  is  evident  real  murder  {vere  homoddio)  seems  to  in- 
that  they  enforced  a  high  and  severe  dicate,  that  while  an  act  of  sacrifice  was 
standard  of  morality  through  a  system  in  some  way  simulated  at  the  mysteries, 
of  symbolism  which  now  seems  ridicu-  it  was  reserved  to  Commodus  to  find  in 
lous.  The  process  of  initiation  was  a  symbolical  ceremony  an  occasion  for 
long,  and  the  candidates  went  through  an  actual  crime.  Obviously,  if  such 
twelve,  or,  some  say,  eighty  trials  of  homicide  had  been  usual,  the  act  of 
severe  physical  endurance,  by  fire,  Commodus  would  have  called  for  no  re- 
water,  fasting,  and  so  forth,  in  order  to  mark. 

present  themselves,   in    the  words    of  Bat  the  interesting  point  in  the  Mith- 

Suidas,   holy   and    free  from  passion,  raic  rites  is  their  close  resemblance  to 

They  passed  through  several  degrees,  the  early  Christian  rites,  a  resemblance 

and  were  called,  according  to  their  sex  which  rests  solely  on  the  authority  of 

or  advancement,  lions,   hyenas,  ravens,  Justin  Martyrand  Tertullian,  and  which 

eagles,  and  hawks ;  there  was  a  cere-  calls  for  some  explanation  more  satis- 

mony  of  baptism,  of  absolution,  an  ob-  factory   than    is   vouchsafed    by  those 

lation  of  bread  and  water,  a  teaching  of  Fathers.     For  what  can   be  more   un- 

the  resurrection  ;  there  were  symbolical  likely  on  the  face  of  it  than  that  the 

representations  of  the  passages  of  eraan-  rites  of  Mithra  should  have  been  merely 

cipated  souls  through  the  fixed  stars  ;  a  bad  imitation  of  the  riles  of  a  religion 

all  this,  but  little  more,  is  known ;  for  which  came  into  tbe  world  many  cen- 

the  ingenious  theories  built  by  M.  Lajard  turies  later?    Or  wbv  should  we  accept 

on  this  slight  superstructure  are  unhap-  an  explanation  for  which  not  a  shadow 

pily  pure  guess-work,  the  Assyrian  cyl-  of  proof  or  reason  is  offered  in  justifi- 

inders  from    which  he  illustrated  his  cation  ? 

theories  having  since  been  proved  by  Justin   Martyr,   in   reference  to   tbe 

their  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  he  Eucharist,  says  expressly  that  the  same 

could  not  decipher,  to  have  borne  no  rites  "  the  evil  spirits  have  taught  to  be 

allusion    at    all    to   the   mysteries    of  done,  out  of  mimicry,  in  the  mysteries 

Mithra,  and  the  initiatory  rites  of  Mithra.     For 

The  mysteries  were  conducted  gener-  in  these  a  cud  of  water  and  bread  are 

ally  in  a  cavern  or  underground,  per-  set  out  with  the  addition    of  certain 

haps  because  Mithra  for  some  reason  words  in  the  sacrifice  or  act  of  worship 

was  always  fabled  to  have  been  born  in  of  the    neophyte  :    a    thing  which   ye 

a  cave.     The  Greek  temple  where  the  either  know  by  personal  experience  or 

mysteries  were  performed  at  Alexandria  may  learn  by  inquiry."     This  seems  to 

was  turned  into  a  Christian  church  after  refer  to  the   Damn   ceremony  still   in 

it    had    been    devastated    by    George,  vogue  among  the  Parsees,  which  consists 

bishop  of  that  city.     It  was  there  that,  in  eating  some  ceremonial  wafer  bread, 

according  to  Socrates,  the  Church  his-  followed   by  water.     If  so,   it    throws 

torian,  many  skulls  were  found,  belong-  light  on  a  curious  passage  in  Isaiah, 

ing  to  persons  of  all  ages,  who  were  sup-  where  the  words  used  are  said  by  Justin 

posed  to  have  been  sacrificed  for  pur-  Martyr  to  have  been  the  actual  words 

poses  of   divination.     On   this  mainly  used  in  the  Mithraic  service  :  "  He  that 

rests  the  charge  of  human  sacrifices  as  walketh  righteously   and   speaketh  up- 

part  of  the  mysteries  of  Mithra  ;  but  it  rightly  ;  he  that  despiseth  the  gain  of 

is    seldom    safe    to    accept    Christian  oppressions,  that  shake  th  his  hand  from 

charges  of  human  sacrifice  against  the  the  holding  of  bribes,  that  stoppeth  his 

pagans,  seeing  that  it  was  a  charge  ha-  ears  from   the  hearing  of  blood,   and 

bitually  made  by  the  Christian    sects  shutteth  his  eyes  from  seeing  evil — he 

against  one  another.     Moreover,  Sozo-  shall  dwell  on  high,  his  place  of  defence 

men,   who  describes  the  same  occur-  shall  be  the  munitions  of  rocks  ;  bread 

rence,  only  mentions  the  finding  of  what  shall  be  given  him,  his  waters  shall  be 

he  calls  idols,  and  of  instruments  used  sure."    Tbe  Mithraic  Eucharist,  in  that 

in  pagan  ceremonies  ;   there  is  not  a  case,  so  far  from  being  of  post -Christian 

word  about  the  skulls.     Tbe  remark  of  date,  roust  be  at  least  as  old  as  Isaiah  ; 

Lampridius  that  the  Emperor  Coramo*  and  Justin  Martyr  himself  supplies  the 

dus   profaned  tbe  Mithraic  rites  by  a  proof  of  the  state  of  moral  perfection 
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that  was  the  condition  precedent  of  its  the  Tau  Cross  on  his  breast,  the  former 

acceptance.  mark  reminding  one  of  the  frontal  mark 

Now  for  the  no  less  famous  evidence  alluded  to  by  Tertullian  in  the  mysteries 

of  Tertullian.     "  The  devil,"  he  says,  of  Mithra.     The  Mithraic  baptism  and 

"whose   business  it  is  to  pervert  the  absolution  recall  the  Buddhist  baptism 

truth,  tries  to  rival  the  very  details  of  of  monks,  which,  as  it  was  preceded  by 

the  Divine  Sacraments  in  the  mysteries  a  confession  of  sins,   was  presumably 

of  idols.     He  himself  baptizes  some  of  followed  by  their  remission, 

his  believers  and  disciples  ;  he  promises  The  Mithraic  taurobolium,  or  baptism 

the  expiation  of  sins  from  the  font,  and,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  bull,  has  often  been 

if  I   still    recollect    Mithra,    he  there  claimed  as  an  imitation  of  the  Christian 

marks  on  the  forehead  his  own  soldiers,  rite  of  Baptism,  though  any  rite  less  like 

he  celebrates  also  the  oblation  of  bread,  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  conceive, 

and  brings  in  the  symbol  of  the  Resur-  Prudentius,  the  Latin  Christian  poet  of 

rection."     Tertullian  also  tells  us  that  the  fourth  century,  has  described  in  his 

it  was  the  custom  for  the  Mithraic  neo-  poem  on  the  martyrdom  of  Saint  Ro- 

phyte  to  refuse  a  crown  that  was  offered  mano.   how  the  priest  who  was    to  be 

to  him,  and  to  say  that  his  only  crown  consecrated  was  let  down  into  a  vault 

was  Mithra  ;  and  this  is  important,  for  covered  over  with  boards,  above  which 

if  the  object  had  been  simply  to  imitate  a  bull  was  stabbed,  so  that  its   blood 

Christianity,  surely  such  a  practice  as  the  falling  through  the  boards  might  drench 

refusal  of  the  crown,  to  which  there  is  the  person   standing   below,   who   was 

nothing  analogous  in  Christianity,  would  thereby  considered  to  be  purified  and 

not  have  been  retained.     If  then  we  re-  regenerate.     There    is,    indeed,    more 

ject  the  theory  of  casual  coincidence,  mention  of  this  custom   in  the  fourth 

there  is  only  one  rational  explanation  of  century  of   our  era  than   in  previous 

resemblances  which  were  certainly  strik-  times  ;  but  that  affords  no  proof  that  it 

ing  ;  and  that  is,  that,  compromise  hav-  had  not  been  equally  in  vogue  many 

ing  been  at  all  times  the  soul  of  conver-  centuries  before  our  era.     At  all  events 

siun,    the  early  Christian   missionaries  it  seems  perfectly  absurd  to  imagine  its 

sought  to  make  converts,  not  perhaps  by  origin  to  be  due  to  a  mere  desire  to 

adopting   pagan  rites,  but  by  bringing  compete  with  Christianity  in  attractive- 

their  own  rites  into  such  similitude  with  ness. 

rites  already  in  existence  that  the  proc-  As  a  rule,  where  there  is  borrowing  at 

ess  of  conversion  might  be  rendered  as  all,  il   is  a  borrowing  of  the  newer  ie- 

caiy  as  possible.  ligion  from   the  older.     For  instance. 

It  is  however  easier,  and  for  the  pres-  the  old  festival  of  the  Sun  or  Mithra 

ent  safer,  to  trace  correspondences  than  used  to  fall  on  a  day  which  coincides 

to  explain    connections;    and,   as  we  with  our  35th  of  December,  and  Mithra- 

might  expect  fiom  the  original  close  re-  day  was  converted  into  Christmas  Day 

Unions  between  the  Persian  and  Indian  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 

religions,  the  mysteries  of  Mithra  have  tury,  just  as  in  the  Eastern  Church  the 

their  analogues  in  the  mysteries  of  an-  pagan  festival  of  the  refinding  of  Osiris 

cient  India,  as  both  have  with  those  of  caused  Christmas  to  fall  on  the  6th  of 

the  Freemasons.    May  not  the  rock  and  January.     A  Christian  writer  referred 

cavern  temples  of  India  be  related  to  to  the  change  in  a  way  which  shows  how 

the  cavern- worship  of  Mithra,  and  to  the  associations  of  one  religion  passed 

the  legend  of  Mithra' s  birth  in  a  cave?  easily  into    those  of  another:  "They 

The  initiation  of  an  Indian,  as  of  the  call  this  day  the  birthday  of  the  Invin- 

Miihraic    neophyte,   took   place    in    a  cible  Snn,  but  who  is  so  invincible  as 

gloomy  cavern,  and,  after  a  number  of  the  Lord,  who  overcame  and  conquered 

ceremonies,  he  was  admitted  into  a  hall  death  ;  or  they  also  call  it  the  birthday 

of  dazzling  light,  supposed  to  represent  of  the  Sun,  but  He  Himself  is  the  Sun 

the  Indian  paradise.    This  indicated  the  of  Righteousness,  &c." 

regeneration  or  resurrection  of  the  can-  In  its  general  tenets  it  seems  reason- 

didate,  who  was  then  invested  with  a  able  to  assume  that  Mithraism  was  the 

while  robe  and  the  tiara.     A  peculiar  same  as  Zoroastrianism,  out  of  which 

cross  was  marked  on  his  forehead  and  it  sprang.     It  would  start,  like  the  lat- 
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tcr,  with  the  fundamental  difference  be*  metal  hut  the  righteous  as  in  warm 
tween  Ormazd  and  Ahriman,  the  Good  milk  ;  that  thus  all  men  would  become 
and  Bad  Spirits  respectively,  whose  immortal,  and  with  one  voice  praise 
mutual  struggle  accounts  for  all  the  evil  Ormazd  and  the  archangels  ;  that  Or- 
there  is  in  the  world.  The  wide  prev-  mazd  and  his  archangels  would  seize 
aleuce  of  this  belief  may  have  aided  the  Ahriman  and  his  demons  and  put  an  end 
propagation  of  Christianity,  for  Ormazd  to  evil ;  and  that  the  serpent  himself, 
and  Ahriman  of  the  Parsees  are  identi-  with  hell  also,  would  be  ultimately 
cal  in  conception  with  the  Jehovah  and  burnt,  and  thereby  also  be  purified. 
Satan  of  the  Jews.  There  is  not  the  Most  of  this  is,  of  course,  from  the 
shadow  of  a  shade  of  difference.  The  Bundahis,  a  post-Christian  compilation, 
Persian  system  indeed  is  often  spoken  founded  on  sources  unknown  and  lost ; 
of  as  an  illogical  dualism,  involving  a  so  that  no  one  can  say  with  absolute 
belief  in  two  co-ordinate  and  equal  an-  certainty  whether  the  above  beliefs 
tagonistic  powers.  But  whereas  Ormazd  were  of  native  Persian  growth  or  the 
is  omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  eternal,  result  of  foreign  influence-  Their  an- 
Ahriman  is  represented  in  the  Bundahis  tiquity,  however,  is  assured  by  their  re 
as  limited  in  power  and  knowledge,  and  semblance,  at  least  in  outline,  with  the 
as  destined  finally  to  be  destroyed.  He  opinions  attributed  to  the  Magi  by 
is  neither  co-equal  nor  co-eternal  with  Theopompus  in  the  fourth  century  B.C. 
Ormazd.  The  compatibility  of  his  ex-  According  to  him,  Ormazd  and  Ahriman 
istence  at  all  with  Ormazd  constitutes  were  destined  each  to  prevail  over  the 
no  greater  difficulty  in  the  Persian  than  other  for  3,000  years,  and  for  another 
it  does  in  the  Jewish  creed.  The  diffi-  3,000  years  to  struggle  with  varying  for- 
culty  in  either  creed  is  of  precisely  the  tune,  but  at  last  the  Evil  Spirit  would 
same  kind  and  of  precisely  the  same  fail,  and  mankind  be  happy  for  the 
value.  future.  According  to  Plutarch  (or  the 
Mithraism  probably  also  shared  the  author  of  the  "  Isis  and  Osiris"),  who 
Zoroastrian  belief  with  regard  to  the  end  thus  refers  to  Theopompus,  the  time  of 
of  the  world  and  the  approach  of  a  Mes-  the  destruction  of  Ahriman  was  thought 
siah  or  Liberator.  It  was  believed  that  to  be  then  impending  ;  the  whole  world 
as  Zoroaster,  on  the  occasion  of  hi*  was  to  be  made  plain,  and  mankind  to 
temptation,  when  Ahriman  offered  him  form  but  one  joint  community,  united 
the  rule  of  the  nations  if  only  he  would  by  a  single  language  and  a  new  career 
forsake  the  religion  of  Ormazd,  defeated  of  unending  happiness.  It  is  probable 
the  tempter  and  his  legions  by  the  Holy  that  these  ideas  formed  part  of  the  orig- 
Word,  so  he  would  again  defeat  him  at  inol  Zoroastrian  creed,  as  formulated  in 
the  end  of  time  by  a  son  who  would  be  the  lost  Zend  books  ;  but  probability, 
miraculously  born  of  a  virgin.  That  of  course,  is  not  the  same  as  proof, 
son's  name  was  to  be  Soshyans,  the  The  same  difficulty  applies  to  what 
Beneficent  one,  so  called  because  he  remains  of  the  Zendavesta,  for  we  are 
would  benefit  the  whole  world,  or  else  dependent  on  internal  evidence  alone 
called  Astvat-ereta,  because  he  would  for  any  belief  we  may  have  that  the 
cause  the  dead  to  rise.  Persian  thought  original  texts,  from  which  the  existing 
appears  to  have  wavered  between  the  compilation  was  derived,  were  in  exist- 
expectation  of  one  Saviour  or  of  three  ;  ence  before  the  Christian  era.  We  have 
but  the  essential  idea  was  the  same,  that  only  a  strong  probability,  not  a  cer- 
the  dead  would  be  raised,  righteous  and  tainty  ;  and,  therefore,  for  all  resem- 
wicked  alike ;  that  an  assembly  would  blanccB  between  Persian  and  Hebrew 
take  place  wherein  the  good  and  bad  ideas  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  (though 
deeds  of  all  would  be  so  apparent  that  it  is  certainly  more  probable)  that  the 
the  wicked  would  be  as  conspicuous  as  borrowing  was  by  the  Jew  from  the  Per- 
black  sheep  among  white  ;  that  the  sian,  not  by  the  Persian  from  the  Jew. 
righteous  would  be  set  apart  from  the  These  resemblances  open  up  an  inter- 
wicked,  the  former  going  to  heaven  and  eating  field  for  speculation,  for  they  ap- 
Ihe  latter  to  hell ;  that  all  men  would  pear  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by 
pass  through  a  purifying  fire,  wherein  the  hypothesis  of  their  independent  evo- 
the  wicked  would  walk  as  in  molten  lution  by  either  people,  though  both 
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may  have  derived  them  from  a  common  of  Sanskrit  at  Oxford,  claimed  for  Zoro- 
source.  But  the  problem  can  scarcely  aster  a  rema  rkable  prophecy  of  the 
be  solved  so  long  as  the  dale  of  Zoroaster  Messiah.  Zoroaster,  he  said,  showed 
remains  one  of  the  most  obscure  puzzles  his  disciples  that  in  the  last  days  a 
in  chronology.  Some  have  held  Zoro-  Virgin  should  conceive,  and  that  when 
aster  for  a  myth  altogether,  or  for  a  her  child  was  born  a  star  would  appear, 
generic  term  applicable  to  the  priest-  shining  bright  at  noonday,  in  the  midst 
hood  ;  but  his  personality  stands  out  of  which  would  be  seen  the  figure  of  the 
too  strongly  in  ancient  tradition  for  our  Virgin,  and  be  bade  them,  when  they 
reasonably  disposing  of  him  as  a  myth  beheld  that  star,  to  follow  its  guidance, 
■imply  oo  account  of  the  accretion  of  and  to  adore  the  child  and  offer  it  gifts, 
mythical  elements  round  his  name.  A  since  it  was  indeed  that  Word  which 
similar  line  of  criticism  would  make  created  the  heavens.  Of  course,  if  this 
equally  short  work  of  Moaeaor  Abraham  could  be  authenticated  it  would  be  very 
or  Mahomet.  But  now  that  king  Vish-  important ;  but  can  it  ?  Hyde  really 
taspa  or  Gustasp,  with  whom  in  the  Zen-  only  quoted  word  for  word  from  Pocock's 
davesta  the  name  of  Zoroaster  is  asso-  Latin  translation  of  the  Book  of  Dynas- 
ciatedin  time,  is  no  longer  identified  with  ties  by  Abulpharagh  or  Gregory  Bar 
Darius  Hystaspes,  but  with  another  Judseus,  and  the  latter  lived  as  late  as 
Hystaspes  of  quite  unknown  date,  we  the  fourteenth  century  of  our  era,  so 
are  thrown  back,  by  considerations  of  that,  without  knowing  his  authority,  it 
language,  to  a  date  for  Zoroaster  far  is  impossible  to  attach  much  worth  to 
earlier  than  the  sixth  century  before  his  story.  It  certainly  derives  no  sup- 
Christ,  when,  it  used  to  be  thought,  the  port  from  the  remaining  books  of  the 
Persian  prophet  might  have  learnt  much  Zendavesta,  there  being  only  a  trace  of 
from  Daniel  during  the  Jewish  captiv-  something  like  it  in  the  Bahman  Yast, 
Hy  ;  and  the  close  similarity  between  where,  in  allusion  to  the  predicted  birth 
the  names  of  divine  beings  in  the  Zen-  of  a  religions  prince  in  India,  Ormazd 
davesta  and  in  theVedas,  between  the  says  to  Zoroaster,  "That  a  sign  may 
legends  of  heroic  feats  related  in  both  come  to  the  earth  the  night  when  the 
Scriptures,  and  between  the  religious  prince  is  bom,  a  star  falls  from  the  sky  ; 
rites  in  both,  points  to  a  time  not  long  when  that  prince  is  born  the  star  shows 
after  the  separation  of  the  Indian  and  a  signal."  But  the  point  is  one  that 
Persian  stocks  as  the  not  unlikely  period  well  deserves  the  study  of  scholars, 
of  the  life  of  Zoroaster.  Aristotle  put  It  must  suffice  to  have  thus  indicated 
his  date  so  far  back  as  6,000  years  be-  the  main  points  of  interest  connected 
fore  the  death  of  Plato,  and  it  is  possible  with  the  religion  of  Mithra,  a  religion 
that  such  a  date  does  not  err  in  excess  which,  having  preceded  Christianity  in 
of  antiquity.  The  probability  on  the  the  world,  spread  like  it  over  the  known 
whole  is  that,  when  the  Persians  under  world  and  resembled  it  in  many  striking 
Cyrus  overthrew  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  details.  Only  a  few  gleams  of  light  re- 
wbile  the  Jews  were  in  Captivity  in  main  to  illumine  a  religion  now  little 
Babylon,  they  brought  with  them  the  less  obscure  than  the  caverns  in  which 
Zoroastrian  creed,  and  that  in  this  way  its  mysterious  rites  were  once  performed. 
the  Jews  came  into  possession  during  What  was  its  actual  relation  to  Zoroas- 
and  after  the  Captivity  of  certain  ideas  trianism  ;  what  its  connection,  if  any, 
which  it  does  not  appear  they  held  be-  with  Hinduism  or  Buddhism  ?  That  it 
fore  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  was  monotheistic  in  doctrine  and  taught 
expatriation  of  the  Tribes  of  the  king-  the  belief  of  a  future  life  ;  that  it  incul- 
dom  of  Israel  by  Sbalmaneser,  133  years  cated  a  code  of  morality,  in  which  truth, 
before  the  Babylonish  captivity  of  the  justice,  and  temperance  formed  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  would  allow  for  any  principal  virtues,  is  all  that  at  present 
amount  of  Jewish  thought  previously  seems  clear  from  the  scanty  evidence 
influencing  the  Assyrians  and  perhaps  that  remains  of  it. — Gentleman's  Mag- 
also  the  Persians.  atine. 
A  century  ago,  Dr.  Hyde,  professor 
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In  M.  Octave  Uzanne's  latest  and  Uted  to  the  profound  transformations 
most  highly  finished  wotk,  " '  La  Fran-  in  the  national  life,  of  which  every  now 
caise  du  Siecle,"  we  have  at  once  a  vol-  and  then  we  get  a  glimpse  in  (bete 
ume  de  luxe  in  the  best  sense,  and  a  page*.  The  api.ig  of  Greek  and  Roman 
series  of  startling  illustrations  of  French  ideas  in  the  worlds  of  politics  and  mor- 
character.  As  a  rare  and  carefully  als  is  plainly  reflected  in  the  frivolities 
wrought  literary  curio,  lightly  written,  of  the  nymphei  and  ntervetilcuus.  M. 
illustrated  with  finished  grace  and  truth)  Uzanne  does  not  attempt  to  trace  these 
it  surpasses  even  "  Son  Altesse  la  correspondences  minutely  or  systema<i- 
Femme."  Author,  artist,  and  printer  cally,  but  the  material  for  doing  so  is 
have  happily  combined  their  efforts  to  abundant  in  his  work,  and  the  reader  is 
give  us  a  work  almost  perfect  in  its  way.  constantly  reminded  of  them.  Let  it 
We  can  well  believe  that  the  production  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  any  fool* 
of  such  a  volume  de  luxe  is,  as  the  au-  ish  ambition  to  rush  in  where  the  author 
thorof  the  bisarre  preface  assures  us,  has  feared  to  tread.  We  aim  at  nothing 
the  result  of  a  process  of  "  gestation)  more  than  to  while  away  an  hour  turn- 
long,  and  incredibly  feverish.'  ing  over  the  pages  of  this  extremely 

We  leave  M.  Gaujean's  delicate  and  piquant  volume — for  the  most  part  giv- 

faithful  colored  engravings  of  M.  Albert  ing   our     thoughts    no    tongue.      The 

Lynch' a  delicious  little  water-colors  to  earlier  chapters — which  indeed  belong, 

the  criticisms  and  eulogies  of  experts,  in  strict  chronology,  to  the  eighteenth 

Our  business  is  with  the  text,  that  por-  century — will  receive  Benjamin's,   and 

tion  of  the  work  for  which  M.  Uzanne  more   than    Benjamin's,    share  of  our 

is  solely  responsible.     The  English  edi-  attention.   But  the  period  they  relate  to 

tion,    from    which    our    excerpts    are  is  unique,  and  excels  in  piquancy  and 

taken,  is  practically  a  fac-simile  of  the  mystification.     Moreover,   it    was    the 

French,  except,  of  course,  that  it  pur-  epoch  of  the  new  departure  in  dress  and 

potts  to  be  written  in  English.     It  is,  manners  as  well  as  in  almost  every  de- 

unfortunately,  very  un-English  in  style,  partment  of  the  national  life. 

The  anonymous  translator  follows  the  For  M.  Uzanne  the  nineteenth  cen- 

Eh  rasing  of  the  original  so  closely  that  tury  was  born  on  the  morrow  of  the  9th 
e  often  fails  to  convey  its  proper  mean-  Thermidor.  On  that  day  the  eighteenth 
ing,  and  is  occasionally  obscure  to  the  century  is  left  behind,  a  new  era  opens, 
point  of  un intelligibility.  We  find  and  French  society  begins  to  reform  it- 
"  gracious"  for  "graceful,"  "result-  self  under  the  Directory,  "  in  oblivion 
ant"  for  "result,'  "  attent "  for  (we  of  the  past,  carelessness  of  the  future, 
presume)  "attentive,"  and  so  on.  and  the  most  utter  epicurism  of  the 
But  we  will  not  waste  time  on  these  present."  Strange  indeed  are  the  early 
little  shortcomings.  stages  of  this  "  reform."  Utterly  wild 
The  subject  is  one  which  M.  Uzanne  and  wide  of  the  mark  are  the  first  blind 
has  made  his  own,  and  he  treats  it  in  a  gropings  after  a  new  moral  order,  as 
playful  style  which  is  quite  unique.  He  we  see  them  reflected  in  the  manners 
makes  the  dry  bones  of  defunct  fashions  and  fashions  about  which  our  author 
and  fashionables  to  live  and  glow  with  has  collected  so  many  curious  details, 
the  color  and  movement  of  the  timet  Never,  within  historic  times,  has  any 
and  the  persons  whose  caprices  are  his  society  presented  such  an  interesting 
study.  Though  largely  taken  up  with  '  study  as  did  that  of  Paris  during  the 
the  description  of  fashions  in  dress,  the  years  immediately  following  the  tall  of 
book  is  much  more  than  a  simple  record  Robespierre.  The  circumstances  were 
of  these.  The  most  astounding  freaks  indeed  unique.  A  whole  complex  civ- 
noted  by  the  author  aie  in  some  way  re-  ilization,  imposing  in  appearance,  boast- 
-— — — —     ;                                    ZTT  ing  the  most  splendid  achievement*  in 

£™££VZ!..'J &££?&££.  ««t  *p",°e'" "'  h°T  "?"* 

Illustrations  in  watcr-colora  by  Albert  Lynch,  bad    suddenly    come    crashing    down, 

Engraved  in  colors  by  Engine  Gaujean,  burying  in  its  ruins  throne  and  altar  and 
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morals,  traditions,  manners,  fashions,  ing  mania"  ;  it  invades  even  the  miser- 
The  survivors  of  the  universal  ruin  saw  able  garrets  of  the  Faubourgs  ;  bah 
that  nothing  remained  of  the  past,  ckampetres  are  arranged  in  the  under- 
Everything  must  be  created  anew,  and  ground  floors  of  tradesmen's  premises, 
there  was  a  general  instinctive  feeling  Strangest  and  most  grotesque,  as  well  as 
that  everything  must  be  made  as  differ-  most  aristocratic  of  all,  were  the  famous 
ent  as  possible  from  the  old  regime  which  bals  des  victimes,  founded  by  the  heirs  of 
had  just  ended  in  such  unheard-of  dis-  the  condemned  after  the  restoration  of 
aster.  their  confiscated  property.  To  these 
On  the  morrow  of  the  Terror  we  dancing  assemblies,  held  at  the  Hotel 
might  have  expected  the  voice  of  laugh-  Richelieu,  none  were  admitted  but  tiris- 
ter  and  gay  ety  to  be  hushed  in  the  tocrats  who  could  boast  a  father,  mother, 
streets  ;  we  might  have  supposed  that  brother,  sister,  uncle,  or  aunt  guillotined 
sympathy  and  sorrow  would  be  expressed  during  the  Terror.  The  salut  a  la  vie 
in  every  face — Paris  weeping  with  those  time — "  a  quick  movement  of  the  bead 
that  weep.  On  the  contrary,  there  imitating  that  of  the  condemned  at  the 
seems  to  be  no  one  to  weep  with.  All  moment  when  the  executioner,  poising 
are  dancing,  running  to  theatres,  con-  him  upon  the  plank,  passed  his  head 
certs,  fines.  "Scarcely  were  the  scaf-  into  the  fatal  crescent" — was  substi- 
folds  thrown  down,"  writes  M.  Uzanne,  luted  for  the  ancient  courtly  bow.  With 
on  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness —  this  symbolical  gesture  the  cavalier  in- 
"  the  cesspool  of  the  Barriere  du  Trone  vited  his  partner  to  dance.  "There 
still  exhaled  the  feiid  odor  of  the  blood  was  an  enormous  affectation  of  grace  in 
shed  there — when  balls  began  to  be  or-  this  salute,  which  every  one  studied  at 
ganized  in  all  points  of  the  capital :  the  his  best."  The  ladies  instituted  the 
jojous  tones  of  the  clarionet,  the  violin,  coiffure  a  la  vtctime — shaving  the  hair  at 
the  tambourine,  the  flute,  called  together  the  nape  of  the  neck,  as  the  executioner 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  dance  the  sur*  Samson  did  to  the  poor  creatures  handed 
vivorsof  the  Terror,  who  flocked  thither  over  to  him  by  the  Revolutionary  Trib- 
in  crowds."  Duval,  tells  us  there  were  unal ;  and  this  fashion  soon  spread  all 
23  theatres  and  800  public  balls  open  over  France  under  the  name  coiffure  a 
every  evening  in  Paris  alone-  la  Titus,  or  a  la  Caracalla.  The  daugh- 
It  was  not  only  the  milliners  and  gri-  ters  of  Robespierre's  victims  wore  red 
settes,  or  even  the  respectable  middle  shawls  in  remembrance  of  the  shawl 
classes,  that  were  lobe  found  at  these  the  executionerthrewover  the  shoulders 
balls  on  the  quintidi  and  d/cadi.  of  Charlotte  Corday  as  she  mounted  the 
"  Frascati  and  the  Pavilion  de  Hanovre  scaffold.  A  few  even  "  carried  their 
were  the  rendezvous  of  the  high  classes  love  of  realism  and  horror  so  far  as  to 
of  society."  In  the  sumptuous  salons  fasten  round  their  necks  a  small  red 
of  the  Hotel  Longueville,  patronized  collar  which  imitated  most  ravishing!/ 
by  "  good  society,"  and  by  at  least  one  the  section  of  the  chopper  !"  .  At  first, 
of  the  queens  of  the  Directory,  Mine,  mourning  appears  to  have  been  worn  at 
Ham  el  in,  the  dancing  mania  is  at  its  these  balls,  but  it  was  soon  abandoned 
height  in  this  year  V.  Hulin  presides  for  the  richest  and  warmest  colors.  It 
at  the  orchestra.  "Three  hundred  was  here  that  the  Lacedaemonian  tunics, 
women,"  write  MM.  de  Goncourt,  the  Chlamydes,  the  robes  of  gauze,  the 
'perfumed  and  floating  in  their  desha-  buskin  with  its  charming  interlacing  of 
billes  as  Venus,  allowing  people  to  see  ribbons  on  the  instep — in  fact,  all  the 
all  that  is  not  shown,  immodest,  in  the  fancies,  Greek  and  Roman,  which  M. 
arms  of  vigorous  dancers,  turn,  turn,  Uzanne  so  picturesquely  describes — 
and  turn  again.  .  .  .  Under  the  cor-  were  inaugurated  by  the  daughters  and 
nices  of  gold  a  thousand  mirrors  repeat  sisters  of  the  guillotined  aristocrats, 
the  smiles  and  interlacings,  the  swept  The  victims  ended,  according  to  an  eye- 
garments  moulding  the  body,  the  breasts  witness,  M.  Georges  Duval,  by  agreeing 
of  marble,  and  the  mouths  which,  in  the  among  themselves  that  the  Revolution 
whirlwind  of  intoxication,  open  and  had  its  good  side,  and  Robespierre  was 
blossom  like  roses."  In  fact,  all  classes  not  so  black  as  he  was  painted  !  What 
of  society  ate  "  galvanized  by  the  danc-  a  splendid  illustration  these  bah  des  vie* 
Nxw  tern.— Vol.  XLVIL,  No.  1  7 
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times  afford  of  the  marvellous  specific 
lightness,  as  M.  Uzanne  calls  it,  of  the 
French  people,  enabling  them  to  swim 
on  the  top  of  the  flood  which  had 
drowned  everything  :  "  thatnever-djing 
spirit,  grumbling  and  laughing,  precious 
foundation  of  the  national  character, 
which  reappeared  on  the  morrow  of  the 
storm  more  alert,  more  vivacious,  more 
indomitable  than  ever." 

Ghastly  as  these  buffooneries  were — 
even  M.  Uzanne  calls  them  "  infamous" 
and  "  heartrending" — we  English,  with 
our  national  phlegm,  and  our  steady 
respectable  habits,  seldom  ruffled  by  the 
lightest  breeze  of  social  distuibance,  are 
prone  to  judge  too  harshly  and  una>m- 
palhetically  a  society  of  very  different 
temperament  just  emerging  from  a  trial 
for  which  history  affords  no  precedent. 

We  are  apt  to  underrate  the  terrible 
strain  to  which  all  natural  feeling  had 
been  subjected  in  that  period  "  of  servi- 
tude of  terror,  of  disruption  of  families, 
of  tears,  and  of  blood,"  as  Mercier 
calls  it,  who  witnessed  both  it  and  the 
reaction  of  Thermidor.  When  joy  and 
pleasure,  suddenly  released  from  cruel 
constraint,  ventured  to  show  themselves 
again,  is  it  surprising  that  follies  and 
excesses  should  have  marked  the  first 
exercise  of  their  new-found  freedom  ? 
Ii  would  likewise  be  a  complete  mistake 
to  suppose  that  no  indignant  voices  were 
raised  in  Paris  itself  at  the  time  against 
these  heartless  frivolities. 

M.  Uzanne  has  omitted  the  dramatic 
sequel  of  the  story  of  the  heartless 
joung  aristocrats  who  agreed  that  (he 
Revolution  had  its  good  side,  meaning 
that  by  killing  their  fathers  and  elder 
brothers  it  had  accelerated  their  own 
possession  of  the  family  property.  The 
incident  is  related  by  M.  Georges  Duval. 
It  occurred  at  a  breakfast  of  young  vie- 
times  to  which  he  was  invited.  The 
catastrophe  is  worth  giving  in  Duval's 
own  words : 

"  II  y  avail  &  1'un  des  coins  de  la  table  un 
homme  que  j'observais  depuis  le  commence- 
ment du  dijeuiier,  qui  tie  s  eta.it  pas  deride  un 
instant,  et  qui  avail  continue  lie  men!  1  rone  4  ses 
noirs  et  epais  sounds.  En  ce  moment,  il 
botidit  sur  sa  chaise ,  et  se  levant  pale  de  colere 
tenant  son  verre  i  ta  main  :  '  A  la  mi  moire  de 
Robespierre  !  Messieurs.'—'  De  Robespierre  !' 
s'ecrie-t-on,  '  de  Robespierre  ! '— 'Oui,  Mes- 
sieurs, de  Robespierre,  le  bourreau  de  vos 
families  ;  mais  grace  it  qui  vous  ties,  nonten- 
ant,  tous   en   possession   de   riches  heritages 


January, 

dont  vons  taites  un  si  noble  emploi.  Ainsi 
done,  trinquons  ft  Robespierre.'  Tout  le 
monde  Teste  frappe  de  slupeur  eomme  si  le 
toancrre  avail  fcclaifc  au  milieu  de  la  sails  du 
festin.  Puis,  jettant  sa  serviette  sur  la  table, 
saisi  d'  un  movement  coovuUif :  '  Vous  lies 
tous  des  tils  denatures,  et  je  roDgirais  de  de- 

pagnie.'      A  ces  mots  it  part." 

The  effect  of  the  Revolution  on  the 
Frenchwoman  of  the  period  was  in 
many  ways  lamentable  and  disastrous. 
"  All  French  spirit,  grace,  and  finesse 
seemed  to  have  been  submerged  in  the 
bloody  deliriums  of  the  crowd-" 
Woman's  natuial  influence — that  indefi- 
nite and  indefinable  authority  conveni- 
ently termed  her  empire  over  man — had 
been  sadly  impaired ;  lost,  according 
to  M.  Uzanne.  Under  the  Directory 
we  see  her  exulting  in  its  recovery.  But 
it  is  not  what  it  was.  "  The  art  of 
pleasing,  the  exquisite  politeness,  that 
happy  mixture  of  regard  and  deference, 
of  anticipation  and  delicacy,  of  confi- 
dence and  respect,  of  ease  and  modesty, 
is  no  longer  aught  but  a  prejudice." 
Nothing,  it  seems,  according  to  the 
citizen  Theremin,  had  disgusted  woman 
more  than  the  absurd  attempt  of  the 
-Revolution  to  introduce  into  French 
manners  the  severity  of  the  social  laws 
of  the  first  Romans.  Against  such  au- 
sterity, calling  itself  republican,  woman 
resolutely  set  her  face,  and  deliberately 
"strove  to  give  birth  to  a  corruption 
greater  even  than  that  under  the  mon- 
archy." Of  course  she  succeeded  com- 
pletely. "  The  woman  of  the  Direc- 
tory,' says  our  author,  "  seems  to  have 
materialized  her  spirit,  and  '  animal- 
ized  '  her  heart  ;  no  more  scented  and 
delicate  gallantries,  but  in  every  meet- 
ing direct  exchanges  of  proposals  .  .  . 
All  the  tactics  of  love  consist  in  provok- 
ing desire  and  satisfying  it  as  quickly  as 
possible."  Divorce  is  to  be  had  for  the 
asking,  but  "  the  cynicism  of  the  time 
has  made  these  delicacies  rare."  "  From 
husband  to  husband,"  say  the  histori- 
ans of  the  Directory,  "  the  woman  wan- 
ders, pursuing  her  happiness,  unbinding 
and  rebinding  her  girdle.  She  circu- 
lates as  a  pretty  piece  of  merchandise. 
She  is  spouse  so  long  as  she  is  not  tired 
of  it ;  she  is  mother  while  it  amuses 
her."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  husbands  were  not  slow  to  better 
the  example  of  their  wives. 
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The  five  Directors  who  had  establish-  surance  that  no  contemporary  judgment 
ed  themselves  at  the  Luxembourg  formed  is  more  exact  or  more  clear  than  his. 
a  kind  of  Court -society,  and  gave  fre-  Here  amid  "  hedges  of  pretty  women" 
qaent  entertainments.  The  queens  of  the  society  of  the  Directory  holds  high 
this  society  were  the  Citizenesses  de  carnival.  Woman  is  in  her  element,  ex- 
Stael,  Hamelin,  Bonaparte,  and  Tal-  claims  our  guide.  Never  has  she  en- 
lien  ;  the  last  of  these  was  at  this  mo-  joyed  such  license  among  any  people, 
ment  (he  greatest  of  all — "  the  fairy  of  She  glows  with  satisfaction,  for  all  ber 
the  Luxembourg,"  obeyed  by  its  "  five  terrible  railings  against  the  present 
kings"  in  everything— "  Circe  !  who  in  times.  "What  noise  is  this  we  hear? 
the  time  of  the  scaffolds  and  red  boo-  Who  is  this  woman  preceded  by  ap- 
ncts  obliged  the  executioners  to  powder  plause  ?  Come  and  see.  The  crowd 
themselves  with  the  powder  of  dove-  presses  round  her.  Is  she  naked?  I 
gillyflower."  M.  Uzanne  gives  us  some  am  in  doubt.  Come  still  nearer  ;  this 
interesting  glimpses  of  the  drawing-  deserves  my  pencil.  I  see  her  light 
rooms  opened  by  the  Directors.  Bar-  pantaloons,  comparable  to  the  famous 
ras'  was  ihe  most  successful.  The  host  skin  breeches  of  Mgr.  le  Comted'Artois, 
was  simple  and  full  of  bonhomie  ;  there  whom  four  great  lackeys  raised  in  air  to 
was  little  of  the  conversation  of  former  let  fall  into  his  vestment  so  that  there 
dajs,  but  there  was  laughter,  play,  and  should  be  no  crease.  .  .  .  The  femi- 
nnrestrained  pleasantry.  Talleyrand  nine  pantalbons,  I  say,  exceedingly  tight, 
and  Mme.  de  Stael  were  generally  to  be  although  of  silk,  surpass  perhaps  the 
found  there.  At  Lepeaux's  they  talked  famous  breeches  by  their  complete  close- 
of  the  new  religion,  and  one's  "  vices  ness  ;  they  are  tiimmed  with  a  sort  of 
were  put  to  the  torture."  Carnot  gave  bracelets.  The  jacket  is  cut  sloping  in 
miserable  soiries  wheie  a  few  martial  ati-  the  most  skilful  fashion,  and  under  a  . 
ettes  were  sung.  At  Kewbell's  there  gauze,  artistically  painted,  palpitate  the 
was  no  talk — nothing  but  yawns.  But  reservoirs  of  maternity.  A  chemise  of 
the  true  drawing-rooms  of  the  Directory  fine  lawn  allows  the  legs  and  thighs  to  be 
are  not  those  of  the  Luxembourg,  seen,  which  are  embraced  by  circles  of 
"  The  public  promenades,"  say  MM.  gold  and  diamonds.  A  crowd  of  young 
de  Gonconrt,  "the  public  balls,  these  people  environ  her  with  the  language  of 
are  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  Directory,  a  dissolute  joy.  .  .  .  And  these  are 
drawing-rooms  of  equality,  with  wide  the  fine  days  which  follow  those  of 
open  folding-doors  for  every  one  that  Robespierre  !" 

comes,    for    every   one    that  can  pay.        Yes  !  the  sea-green  Incorruptible  one 

Pleasure  was  nothing  but  a  family  feast ;  is  gone,  and  corruption  is  rampant  in 

it  is  now  a  brotherly  repast !     No  more  the    legislature.      Listen    to    a    young 

caste  1  no  more  rank  1    All  the  world  Spartiatus  gossiping  to  his  neighbor : — 

amuses  itself  together,  and  in  the  open  "This   young    lady    with    her   bosom 

air  !     Society  is  only  at  home  when  not  naked,  but  elsewhere  covered  with  dia- 

at  home.     The  young  girl  dances  with  motids,  is  the  sister  of  Guyomard  ;  his 

the  first-comer ;  actresses  and  wives  of  last  motion  was  paid  with  the  crown 

Directors,  spouses  and  courtesans,  elbow  diamonds.     That  flaring  blonde  you  see 

and  cross  one  another  !  .  .  .      Noise,  in  the  distance  is  the  youngest  daughter 

movement,  meetings  !    It  is  delicious  ;  of  Esnard,  who  has  put  aside  a  hundred 

it  is  incredible  !"  thousand  crowns  for  her  portion  ;  she 

Here  for  instance  is  the  Jardin  Ttvo-  is  to  be  married  to-morrow.  There  is 
li.  formerly  the  magnificent  garden  of  not  a  single  member  of  the  legislative 
the  Farmer- General  Boutin,  "  executed,  body  who  has  not  here  two  or  three 
with  all  his  companions,  for  having  women,  every  one  of  whose  dresses 
mixed  water  with  the  State  tobacco  !'  costs  the  Republic  a  portion  of  its  do- 
Let  as  peep  in  and  see  what  is  going  mains." 

forward  on  its  shady  slopes.     We  will        All  ranks   are  represented  at  these 

wander  along  its  winding  paths  and  ad-  balls  and  fetes.     Women  of  the  higher 

mire  its  miniature  waterfalls,  arm-in-arm  classes,  who  feared  to  attract  attention 

with   the  Citizen   Mercier,    whom   M.  by  entertaining  at  their  homes,  had  no 

Uzanne  recommends  to  us  with  the  as-  hesitation,  we  are  assured,  in   mixing 
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with  the  gallant  nymphs  who  frequented  and  with  the  other  her  petticoat,  raised 

Thelusson,   Frascati,  and  the  Pavilion  very  high,  as  far  as  the  knee,  to  allow 

de  Hanovre.    The  Duchessed'Abrantes  the  white  chemise  to  be  seen,  and  the 

declares  that  these  places  were  the  fa-  calf  well  placed,  enclosed  in  an  immacu- 

vorite  resort  of  "  very  nearly  the  best  late  network."     Even  the  fashionables 

society  of  Paris."     It  was  the  fashion  were  for  the  most  part  simply  and  nat- 

to  meet  in  large  parlies  at  these  gardens  urally,  but  perhaps  not  quite  sufficiently, 

after  the  Opera,  and  later  in  the  evening  clad  for  the  morning  promenade.     A 

adjourn  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  party  light  robe,  revealing  perhaps  somewhat 

to  take  a  cup  of  tea — "  a  tea  containing  too  liberally  the  natural  form,  a  shawl — 

everything  from  stewed  fowl  to  peas  citron  or  rose  color — a  simple  biggin  for 

and    champagne."     Indeed,    whatever  the  head,   and  on  her  feet  small   red 

their  faults,  the  women  of  the  Directory  buskins,  with  ribbons  of  the  same  color 

had  no  "  languid  graces"  or  affectation  laced  up  the  leg.     But  in  the  afternoon 

of  delicacy  and  over-refinement.     They  and  evening  the  mcrvtilleuse  gave  full 

seem  to  have  resembled  in  some  respects  swing    to   her  passion   for    Gr£cizing. 

"  the  girl  of  the  period  "  described  by  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  chemises  a 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.     "  Bouncing  girls,  la  prftresse,  robes  of    lawn   cut  a  la 

man-like,  plain-speaking,  of  a  carnation  Diane,  a  la  Minerve,  a  fOmphale,  leav- 

verging  on   the  purple,  of  oveiAowing  ing  the  arms  naked,  and  maiking  the 

embonpoint,   with  gross  appetites" — is  shape  like  moist  draperies.     So  general 

M.  Uzanne's  description  of  them.     But  are  these  fashions  that  M.  Uzanne  tells 

we  find  it  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  us  we  may  apply  to  all  the  women  of  the 

he  admires  them  or  not.     The  time  to  Directory   the  lines    from    the   Prevot 

see  them  he  tells  us,  was  at  supper  after  d'lrai's  "  Conseils  a  Fanny,"  which  we 

.  the  concert,  fortifying  themselves  against  prefer  to  give  in  the  original  rather  than 

the  winter  blast  from  which  a  robe  of  in  the  slightly  coarse  translation  : 
lawn  or  a  roguish  tunic  au  lever  de  fate  ,  , , 

rare  offered  little  protection.     The  ex-  t     h  *"  JTw    fr 

,      .         ,         r,  ,  lu  cnotsis  etofle  leeere  ; 

tremc  laxity  of  morals  and  manners  was  pour  fajrc  emrevoir  le  plaisir, 

well  reflected  in  the  fashions  of  dress.  Tu  prends  la  gai e  la  plus  claire. 

The  nympkes  and  merveilleusts  are  indeed  Crois-moi,  cc  que  1'ceil  ne  voit  pas 

types  of  the  open  libertinage  which  per-  "  eF  in?Pire  1ue  PlM  d'ivresse  i 

vaded  all  ranks.    Our  author  says  many  KiS^^dvSCiW" 

hard  things  of  them.       Plastic  beauties, 

"  priestesses  of  nudity,"  "  women  lost  The  closest  possible  approach  to  nudity 
in  a  false  mythology  which  induced  them  was  aimed  at.  Costumes  which  revealed 
to  Gr&ise  for  love  of  the  antique  until  the  shape  and  were  transparent  were  the 
they  were  able  to  compare  themselves  to  favorite  means  of  achieving  triumphs  in 
the  Venusesof  statuary,"  he  calls  them,  the  world  of  fashion.  In  vain  doctors 
And  yet,  as  a  true  friend  of  art,  he  can-  protested  that  the  climate  of  France 
not,  it  seems,  altogether  condemn  the  was  not  as  mild  as  that  of  Greece.  De- 
merveilleuses,  for  his  final  judgment  on  lessart  asserted,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
them  is  "that  among  these  pagan  women  VI.,  that  he  had  seen  more  young  girls 
pleasure  obtained  a  brilliant  victory  over  die  during  the  period  of  "  gauzed  nudi- 
decency,  and  their  extreme  grace  made  ties' '  than  in  the  forty  years  previous, 
their  absence  of  dignity  forgotten."  The  beautiful  Mme.  Hamelin,  whose 
Morning  dress  appears  to  have  been  acquaintance  we  have  already  made  as 
unobjectionable.  The  author  gives  us  one  of  the  queens  of  society,  ranking  as 
quite  a  charming  little  picture  of  the  an  equal  with  Mesdames  de  Sfc>el,  Tal- 
middle-class  Parisienne  returning  from  Hen,  and  Bonaparte,  and  whom  we  have 
market  in  her  white  fichu,  close-fitting  seen  in  "good  society"  at  the  Hfltel 
jacket,  striped  petticoat  low  at  the  cor-  Longueville,  is  determined  not  to  be 
neis,  slippers  of  green  morocco,  and  a  outdone ;  and  so,  one  fine  afternoon, 
white  handkerchief  to  hold  her  purchases  she  creates  a  sensation  in  the  Champs 
of  fruit  and  flowers.  "  With  this  mighty  Elysees  by  descending  from  her  car- 
bargain  see  her  returning,  delighted,  riage,  clad  only  in  a  sheath  of  trans- 
holding  in  one  hand  the  little  parcel,  parent  gauze — nothing  else — and,   with 
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a  young  companion   similarly  attired,  is,   the    whole    social    history   of    this 

promenading     unabashed     among    the  epoch,  in  Paris  at  least,  presents  similar 

crowd  of  less  daring  fashionables.     But  features.      Even  at    the   Luxembourg, 

the  hoot  in  gs  of  the  mob  soon  drove  her  "  the  five  kings"  are  busy,  travestying, 

back  to  her  carriage  again,  proving  that  all  unconscious,  the  ceremonials  of  a 

even  in  Paris  under  the  Directory  there  royal  court — receiving  the  ambassadors 

were   limits  beyond  which    immodesty  of  conquered   States   on    a    dais  sur- 

could  not  go  with  impunity.    One  of  the  rounded  by  an  orchestra  of  musicians 

most  piquant  of  M.  Albert  Lynch's  little  and   opera-singers   chanting   hymns   of 

water-colors  represents    three    roguish  victory,   and     '  two    hundred  women, 

nymphes   taking  their  afternoon  prome-  with  the  beauty  of  youth,  freshness  and 

nade  in  the  public  gardens,  dtcollet/  to  nudity,   going   into  ecstasies  over  the 

the    waist,   boldly    scorning    the    thin  happiness  and  majesty  of  the  Republic  ; 

hypocrisy  of  transparent  gauze.     But  it  all  dressed   in   muslin  tunics  and  silk 

appears  they  were  not  encouraged  by  the  tights,  the  majority  of  them  with  rings 

reception  they  met  with  to  repeat  the  ex-  on  their  big  toes!"     AH  ranks  of  so- 

periment.  ciety  joined  in  the  general  burlesque. 

The   most  grotesque   figure    of    the  And  yet,  while  these  buffooneries  were 

period — one,  indeed,  of  the  most  repul-  rampant    in    the    French    capital,    the 

sive  that  the  whole  history  of  costumes  armies  of  France  were  sweeping  every  - 

can  supply — was  the  republican  young  thing  before  them  in  the  irresistible  rush 

man  of  fashion,  the  incroyable,  strange  of  republican'ardor,  filling  all  Europe 

companion  of  the  nymphes  and  merveil-  with  amazement  and  alarm.     So  com- 

leasts.     Here  is  his  portrait,  copied  for  plete  was  the  demoralization  of  Paris  at 

us  by  M-  Uzanne  from  a  contemporary  :  this  moment,  so  utterly  distasteful  seems 

"  Presumptuous  more  than  youth  or*  to  have  been  the  contemplation  of  any 
dinarily  is  ;  ignorant,  since  for  six  or  soul-stirring  action,  that  the  victories  of 
seven  years  education  has  been  inter-  Ney  and  Bonaparte,  with  which  all  the 
rnpted  ;  following  up  gallantry  with  world  was  ringing,  excited  no  enthusi- 
license  and  debauch  ;  picking  quarrels  asm  in  the  capital,  no  sign  of  joy  on  the 
more  than  would  be  allowed  to  men  liv-  boulevards.  According  to  the  content- 
ing continually  in  bivouac  ;  inventors  of  porary  journals,  people  passed  with 
a  jargon  almost  as  ridiculous  as  their  complete  indifference  the  crier  announc- 
immense  cravat,  which  seemed  half  a  ing  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of 
piece  of  muslin  wound  about  them  ;  and,  their  generals.  It  is  curious  to  read,  in 
above  all,  stupid  and  impertinent.  At  connection  with  this  statement,  the  very 
war  with  the  royalist  party  of  the  Club  different  impressions  of  the  Irish  rebel- 
de  Clichy,  they  adopted  a  costume  which  patriot,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  who 
differed  at  all  points  from  that  of  the  passed  some  time  in  Paris  endeavoring 
young  aristocrats :  a  very  small  waist-  to  induce  the  Directory  to  undertake  an 
coat,  a  coat  with  two  large  swallow-tail  invasion  of  Ireland.  In  his  diary  we 
flaps,  pantaloons  of  which  I  could  have  have  come  across  several  allusions  to 
made  a  dress,  small  boots  t.  la  Souvaro-w,  the  martial  enthusiasm  of  the  Parisians, 
a  cravat  in  which  they  were  buried-  displayed  at  these  very  festivals  which 
Add  to  this  toilet  a  little  cane  in  the  M.  Uzanne  speaks  so  slightingly  of. 
shape  of  a  club,  about  as  long  as  half  Under  date  March  30,  1796,  he  de- 
your  arm,  a  spving-glass  as  big  as  a  scribes  the  FHe  de  la  Jeuntsse,  which  he 
saucer,  hair  frizzled  in  little  snakes  witnessed  at  the  church  of  St.  Roch, 
which  hid  their  eyes  and  half  their  face,  when  all  the  youth  of  the  district  who 
and  you  will  have  an  idea  of  an  intrey  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  presented 
able  of  this  epoch."  themselves  before  the  Municipality  and 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  at  a  first  glance,  received  their  arms.     "  I  was  in  an  en- 

that  these  monstrosities  had  any  exist-  thusiasm,"  he  says.     "I  am  more  and 

eoce  outside  the  comic  jonrnals  ;  that  more  satisfied  of  the  powerful  effect  of 

they   were  anything  more  than  clever  public  spectacles,  properly  directed,  in 

caricatures  intended  to  bring  into  ridi-  the  course  of  a  revolution.     I  wish  my 

cule  the  singularly  unpleasant    young  dearest  love  had  heard   the    burst  of 

gentlemen  of  the  Directory.     The  truth  '  Aux  armes,  citojens  I'     It  is  impos- 
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sible  to  conceive  the  effect  of  that  im- 
mortal hymn,  unless  by  those  who  have 
heard  it  at  a  festival  in  France.  It 
is  absolute  enchantment."  Next  day, 
commenting  on  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
their  inferior  discipline,  the  French  had 
"  beaten  both  British  and  Germans  like 
dogs,"  he  exclaims  :  "  the  Fete  de  la 
Jeunesse  explains  it  at  once.  Discipline 
will  not  stand  against  such  enthusiasm 
as  I  was  a  witness  to.  " 

Under  date  February  13,  1796,  he 
records  the  impressions  made  on  him  by 
his  first  visit  to  the  Grand  Opera.  We 
can  give  only  a  few  short  excerpts  : — 

"The  performers  were  completely  Grecian 
statues  animated,  and  I  never  saw  so  mani- 
festly the  superiority  of  the  taste  of  the  ancients 
in  dress,  especially  as  regards  the  women.  .  .  . 
The  ballet,  '  L'Offrande  a  la  Liberie,'  most 
superb.  .  .  .  The  civic  air  '  Veilloos  au  salut 
de  1'Empire '  was  sung  by  a  powerful  bass. 
and  received  with  transport  by  the  audience. 
Whenever  the  word  tttUpagt  was  uttered,  it 
operated  like  an  electric  shock.  The  Marstil- 
laist  hymn  was  next  sung,  and  produced  still 
greater  enthusiasm.  .  .  .  All  this  was  pathet- 
ic and  sublime  beyond  what  I  had  ever  seen 
or  could  almost  imagine  ;  but  it  was  followed 
by  an  incident  which  crowned  the  whole,  and 
rendered  it  indeed  a  spectacle  worthy  of  a  free 
republic.  At  the  repetition  of  the  words  '  Aux 
armes.  citoyens  !'  the  music  changed  again  to 
a  martial  style,  the  performers  sprung  on  their 
feet,  and  in  an  instant  the  stage  was  filled  with 
National  Guards,  who  rushed  in  with  bayonets 
fixed,  sabres  drawn,  and  the  tri  -color  Sag  fly- 
ing. It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
effect  of  this.  I  ne\er  knew  what  enthusiasm 
Was  before  ;  and  what  heightened  it  beyond 
all  conception,  was  that  the  men  I  saw  before 
me  were  not  hirelings  acting  a  part ;  they  were 
what  tbey  seemed— French  citizens  flying  to 
arms,  to  rescue  their  country  from  slavery. 
They  were  the  men  who  had  precipitated 
Cobourg  into  the  Sambre,  and  driven  Clairfait 
over  [he  Rhine,  and  were  at  this  very  moment 
on  the  eve  of  again  hurrying  to  the  frontiers 
to  encounter  fresh  dangers  and  gain  fresh 
glory.  .  .  .  Set  the  ballets  of  the  Hay  market. 
beside  this  <"  * 

We  would  willingly  linger  over  these 
most  surprising  times,  so  incoherent,  so 
incomprehensible  to  us,  at  once  so  at- 
tractive and  SO  repulsive,  throwing  so 
weird  but  powerful  a  light  upon  the 
foundations  of  the  French  national  char- 
acter. But  we  must  pass  on  to  a  brief 
summary    of     the    rapidly    succeeding 

*  "  Memoirs  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone." 
Written  by  Himself.  Edited  by  his  Son. 
London.     1827. 
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caprices  of  the  Frenchwoman  of  the 
century. 

The  tntroyaMes  may  have  had  a  merry 
life  ;  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  they 
had  a  short  one.  The  merurilleuses  out- 
lived them,  but  they  too  disappeared 
about  the  end  of  '98.  Anglomania  suc- 
ceeded anticomania.  The  manners  and 
dress  of  London  became  for  a  time  the 
ideal  of  Paris.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  the  triumph  of  English  ideas 
was  not  complete  as  yet,  for  a  writer  of 
fashions  in  the  year  VII.,  speaking  of 
an  apron  then  in  vogue,  which  formed 
at  once  girdle  and  fichu,  slyly  whispers : 
"  If  one  came  to  consider  the  trans- 
parent fineness  of  the  robe  which  served 
often  for  chemise,  one  would  recognise 
in  it  the  same  advantage  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  aprons  of  the  savages." 

Among  the  many  causes  which  com- 
bined to  produce  the  extraordinary  de- 
moralization of  the  women  of  the  Direc- 
tory, probably  none  was  more  potent 
than  the  disappearance,  during  the 
fierce  excitement  of  the  Revolution,  of 
most  of  their  old  occupations  and  tra- 
ditional ideals,  "  The  Revolution," 
says  M.  Uzanne,  "  had  brought  them 
into  the  street,  not  being  able  to  give 
them  the  joys  of  home,  the  witty  draw- 
ing-rooms of  old,  the  taste  for  noble  and 
elevated  sentiments."  The  author  of 
the  "  Nouveau  Tableau  de  Paris," 
writing  as  an  eye-witness  about  the 
women  of  the  year  1800,  remarks  that 
"  to  read  romances,  dance  and  do  noth- 
ing, are  the  three  rules  of  conduct  which 
they  scrupulously  observe.  .  .  .  No 
more  scissors,  no  more  thimbles  !" 

The  era  of  utter  chaos  in  morals  and 
manners  may  be  said  to  have  begun  to 
end  on  the  rSth  Brumaire  (9th  Nov. 
1799}.  Under  the  Consulate  "the 
spiritual  empire  of  women  resumed  by 
degrees  its  sweet  and  consolatory  sover- 
eignty." Napoleon  and  Josephine  set 
an  example,  which  was  improved  on  by 
Mme.  de  Stag!  and  Mme-  Rlcamter. 
Drawing-rooms  began  to  be  opened, 
where  all  that  was  most  intellectual 
graceful,  cultured,  all  that  could  be  re- 
vived of  the  ancient  usages  and  enter- 
tainments of  good  society,  found  wel- 
come ;  and  conversation,  which  '"for 
nearly  eight  years  had  been  an  exile  in 
its  native  land,"  revived.  Josephine 
loved  to  escape  from  the  official  routine 
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of  the  Tuileties  to  the  half-rustic  aim*  over  in  silence  the  diamonds,  the  cash- 
plicity  of  Malmaison,  where  one  took  mere  shawls,  and  other  unheard-of  ex- 
one's  pleasure  as  at  the  ancient  court  at  travagances  of  the  "  Grand  Coquettes," 
Trianon — the  First  Consul  himself  not  the  "  romantic  elegances"  of  the  Res- 
disdaining  to  play  prisoner's  base  after  toration  ;  the  reaction  against  the  over- 
dinner  with  his  aides-de-camp.  sen  ti  mental  ism  of  1830  which  found  ex- 

Mme.  de  SlaeTs  salon  was  a  veritable  pression  in  the  "  Lionnesses"  of  1840 — 

emporium  of    witty    conversation   and  devoted    to  masculine  sport — who,   in 

speculative  politics.     The  First  Consul  their    turn,    were    swept  away  by  the 

complained  of  her  that  she  taught  peo-  storm  of  '48  ;  the  "  bon  ton"  of  1850  ; 

pie  to  think  who  would  never  have  done  and  the  reign  of  inelegance  and    bad 

so  of  their  own  accord,  or  who  had  for-  taste  which  disgraced  the  ten  last  years 

gotten  how.  of  the  Second  Empire — the  era  of  crin- 

But  far    surpassing  all    the   literary  olinei,  leg-of-mutton  sleeves,  false  hair, 

queens  of  society  on  whom  M.  Uzanne  and  harsh  colors  ;  while  from  the  Court 

grows    eloquent    was    the  young,    the  to  the  gutter  the  order  of  the  day  was 

graceful,  the  amiable,  the  talented,  the  f  Empire  s  amuse,  until  "  the  cruel  war 

every  way  charming  Mine.  Recamier,  in  of    1870-71    extinguished    laughter  in 

whose   salon,   radiant  with   her  "  daz-  France."     Our  author  touches  on  all 

zling  beauty,"  was  collected  all  that  was  these  significant  frivolities  with  a  light 

best   in    (he    thought    and  activity  of  but  masterly  hand,  and  concludes  his 

France   under  the  Consulate  ;    where,  charming  work  with  a  little  essay  on  the 

nevertheless,    "  politics   found    not    a  women  of  the  day.     He  speaks  only  of 

single  echo."     What  a  relief  that  must  French  society,  bnt  the  symptoms  and 

have  been  !  tendencies  that  he  perceives  and  laments 

She  succeeded,  where  all  others  failed,  over  are  unfortunately  to  be  seen  else- 
in  establishing  peace,  courtesy,  and  where  too.  The  woman  of  this  end  of 
goodwill  in  a  circle  where  opposing  in-  the  century  still  reigns  oner  our  hearts, 
terests  and  hostile  passions  made  col-  as  he  gallantly  declares,  but  she  has  no 
lisions  imminent  at  every  instant.  At  longer  the  same  happy  influence  over 
her  house  "  ambassadors,  generals,  our  spirits,  our  manners,  and  our  so- 
ancient  revolutionists,  and  royalists'  ciety.  "  The  easy  life  of  drawing- 
seemed  to  lay  aside  political  passion,  rooms,  of  clubs,  of  reunions  of  pleasure 
charmed  and  spellbound  by  the  magic  ,  .  .  has,  little  by  little,  stolen  from  us 
of  her  personality.  Mme.  de  Stacl,  al-  the  beneficent  intimacy  of  women." 
though  her  rival,  found  pleasure  in  Politeness,  in  the  sense  of  sociability,  is 
recognizing  in  Mme.  R6camier  "  a  dead.  Good  manners  still  exist,  "  but 
superior  spirit,  and  as  it  were  a  sweet  politeness — refined,  delicate,  precious, 
perfume  of  beauty,  modesty,  and  per-  all  made  up  of  affability,  of  forethought, 
feet  virtue.''  Her  portraits,  painted  by  of  delicate  attention — disappears  every 
David  and  Gerard,  may  give  us  some  day  more  and  more  out  of  our  little 
faint    conception  of    '  her    Hebe-like  world." 

freshness  and  the  grace  of  her  smile  of        Perhaps  M   TJzanne  is  right,  but  he 

eighteen  years"  ;  but  they  cannot  reveal  sees  only  one  aspect  of  the  great  change 

the  secret  of  that  singular  calming  in-  which  is  taking  place  in  the  social  fuoc- 

fluence  which  she  exercised  in  the  so-  tions  of  woman.     Keenly  alive   to  all 

ciety  of  the  Consulate,  still  heaving  after  that  is  lost,  he  takes  no  account  of  the 

the  storm  of  the  Revolution.     We  must  gains.     But  with  this  wider  question  we 

study  her  in  the  pages  of  Mme.  d'Ab-  have  nothing  to  do  at  present.     Our 

rantes  if   we  would  comprehend   that  humble  object   is  only  to  amuse,  and 

mystery.  possibly,  by  good  luck,   to  attract  the 

The  period  of  utter  bouleversemertt  in  attention  of  philosophic  students  of  hu- 

all  departments  of  social  life  which  fol-  man  nature,  by  presenting  here  a  few 

lowed  the  Revolution,  has  delayed  us  so  hurried  glimpses  of  the  Frenchwoman 

long  that  we  have  little  time  to  speak  of  of  the  beginning  of  the  century,  in  some 

the  rapid   growth  of  luxury,   both  in  of  her  most  startling  moods. —  Wesimin- 

dress  and  in  furniture,  which  took  place  tier  Review. 
under  the  First  Empire.     We  must  pass 
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BY    H.    G.  KEENE. 

EnwAsn  Fitzgerald's  version  of  the  epigrams:  the  only  thread  running  at 

Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  has  won  its  all  thoroughly   through  his  teuastichs 

way  slowly  but  surely  to  such  high  favor  being  a  uniformity  of  metre,  and  a  plea 

that  it  may  well  seem  superfluous  to  say  for  peace  and  freedom  in  a  rough  po- 

anything   more  about  the    astronomer-  lemic  age. 

poet  of  mediaeval  Khorassan.  Yet  this  To  understand  this  unparalleled  figure 
unique  and  beautiful  poem  does  not  in  in  the  usually  conventional  literature  of 
truth  show  the  real  Khayyam,  Unques-  the  East  we  have  to  take  note  of  the 
tionably  among  the  fine  things  in  mod-  time  in  which,  and  by  which,  he  was 
em  English  verse,  these  quatrains  give  produced.  It  was  the  period  of  the 
no  accurate  representation  of  the  original  First  Crusade.  The  orthodox  creed  of 
in  any  of  their  versions  ;  as  indeed  the  the  early  Moslem  Arabs  was  cooling 
variations  of  successive  editions  do  down  into  culture  and  cant.  The  Per- 
themselves  tend  to  show.  The  Persian  sians,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  ac- 
rubaiyat  are  by  no  means  the  coherent  cepted  it.  Five  centuries  earlier,  when 
Strain  of  contemplative  philosophy  first  subdued  by  the  followers  of  Islam, 
which  Fitzgerald's  work  affords,  being  they  had  possessed  in  the  Zoroastrian 
rather  a  not  too  harmonious  "song-  dogma  a  highly-organized  creed  of  their 
circle"  (as  the  Germans  say)  in  which  own  which  only  yielded  slowly  before 
the  real  intention  of  the  poet,  if  indeed  the  fierce  persuasions  of  the  Crescent, 
he  had  one,  cannot  be  clearly  ascer-  Then  arose  the  schism  of  the  Shias, 
tained-  Omar  is  no  more  coherent  than  or  followers  of  Ali,  which  spread  among 
Martial,  as  any  one  will  see  who  looks  them  from  the  first  century  of  the  He- 
into  Mr.  Whinfield's  version  in  Tiiibner's  gira,  both  by  reason  of  their  vicinity  to 
series  :  here  is  the  epigram  of  a  scoffer,  Kufa  and  Karbela,  and  because  the 
there  the  ejaculation  of  a  pious  in-  Shias  were  enemies  of  the  elective  Ca- 
quirer :  the  carol  of  the  wine-bibber  is  liphs  to  whom  the  Persians  were  also 
followed  by  a  stanza  of  tender  love.  In  hostile.  About  a  hundred  years  later 
Fitzgerald,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  fresh  secessions  occurred  originating  in 
not  sure  whether  we  are  reminded  most  political  ambition,  but  colored  by  religi- 
of  Horace  or  of  Ecclesiastes  :  of  the  ous  eccentricity  and  destined  to  cause 
nighty  Persian  freethinker,  eclectic  and  fresh  heresy.  The  descendants  of  Abbas 
unsystematic,  we  see  little  or  nothing.  (the  Prophet's  uncle)  founded  a  Caliph- 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  present  ate,  or  Papacy,  at  Bagdad  ;  and  the  son 
paper  to  shock  the  admirers  of  Mr.  of  Jafar  Sadik,  counted  the  sixth  Imam, 
Fitzgerald  by  an  attempt  to  compete  set  on  foot  the  almost  atheistical  sect  of 
with  his  poetical  treatment.    He  has  ob-  the  Ismailis. 

tained  and  most  justly  obtained  the  rep-  When  the  Seljukians  obtained  in flu- 

utation  of  a  genuine  poet ;  but  those  ence  at  Bagdad  they  had  already  found- 

who  desire  to  see  how  much  of  this  fame  ed   the  short-lived    Empire  known   to 

is   founded  on  his  own  great  powers,  mediaeval  Europe  as  that  of  the  Sara- 

and  how  much  is  due  to  the  perhaps  in-  cens,  and,   in  many  of  the  provinces 

ferior  credit  of  a  good  translator,  may  such  as   Khorassan,  and  farther  west, 

satisfy   their  minds  by  consulting  the  had   found    Sunni  '  orthodoxy    in    full 

aforesaid    version    of    Mr.    Whinfield.  vogue.     Thus,    when     they    embraced 

The  few  stanzas  which  are  versified  in  Islam,  they  naturally  adopted  the  form 

English  below,  are,  with  one  exception,  of  that  faith  which  was  at  once  popular 

taken  from  other  quatrains  than  those  with  the  conquered  people  and  estab- 

used  by  Fitzgerald,  and  are  only  offered  lished  at  Bagdad.     But  that  was  by  no 

as  illustrative  of  the  real  Khayyam  in  means  the  case  in  the  lands  which  they 

-  his    disjointed   manner.      Yielding    to  wrested  in  Persia  proper  from  the  tribes 

every  passing  impulse  he  will  be  seen  of  Ghor.    Not  only  were  the  heresies  of 

to  be  little  more  than  a  casual  writer  of  the    Shias    and    the    Ismailis    popular 
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among  the  Persians,  bat  at  the  same  suit  of  this  moderation,  as  the  Minister 
epoch  they  were  influenced  by  other  in-  doubtless  called  his  treatment  of  bis 
novations.  This  was  the  period  of  the  schoolfellows,  was  unhappy,  though  in 
Ikhwan-irs-Safa,  the  Encyclopaedists  of  his  Testament  he  declares  that  Omar  re- 
Basra,  as  it  was  also  the  climacteric  of  fused  all  other  rewards.  Hassan  soon 
the  Sufis,  with  opinions  supposed  to  went  off  to  Syria,  joined  the  Ismaili  her- 
hare  grown  out  of  Greek  philosophy,  etics,  and  established  the  robber-hold  of 
and  largely  imbued  with  the  tentative  Allah  -Mut  among  the  mountains  of 
Pantheism  originated  by  the  school  of  Northern  Persia,  which  was  the  centre 
Epicurus.  of  the  sinister  but  short-lived  power  of 
It  is  not  certain  what  was  the  ethnic  the  Assassins.  The  Nizam  endeavored 
origin  of  our  poet,  whether  his  extrac-  to  put  an  end  to  the  order,  but  paid 
tion  was  Arab  or  Iranian.  From  his  for  his  endeavors  with  his  life.  Mean- 
name  it  is  inferred  that  he  was  a  mem-  while,  in  his  milder  way,  Khayyam  also 
ber  of  the  hereditary  guild  of  tent-male-  broke  with  orthodoxy,  lived  on  in  his 
ers  ;  for  khaima  means  a  tent  in '  Perso-  humble  retreat  a  contented  but  settled 
Arabic,  and  khayyam  is  a  conjugation  of  despiser  of  the  world,  survived  his  nig- 
inUnsity  or  frequency  from  it.  But  he  gardly  Maecenas  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
studied  science  and  letters  in  the  time  and  became  the  means  to  which  that 
of  Togrul  Beg,  the  same  school  also  once  mighty  statesman  is  alone  indebted 
affording  instruction  to  two  other  men  for  the  remembrance  of  posterity.  Man 
who  were  to  obtain  a  more  mundane  does  not  seem  a  very  ideal  being,  yet  we 
notoriety.  One  was  Hassan  Sabah,  he  catch  here  and  there  a  mark  of  the 
who,  under  the  title  of  Sheikh-ul-Jabal,  might  of  spiritual  over  material  great- 
afterward    became     infamous     as    the  ness. 

founder  of  the  truculent  order  of  Aasas-  We  have  now  before  us  the  elements 
sins.  The  second  was  one  who  seemed  of  that  society  on  which  the  criticism  of 
far  the  most  successful,  though  history  Khayyam  was  to  act  as  a  partial  sol- 
has  not  remembered  him  so  well-  Sul-  vent.  Station  and  power  were  great  but 
tan  Togrul  was  succeeded  by  his  able  insecure  :  in  the  higher  places  ruled 
and  magnanimous  nephew.  Alp  Arslan,  ptide  and  persecution  :  rank  and  com- 
a.d.  1063.  In  this  reign  the  second  of  mand  were  with  battles  of  the  warrior 
Khayyam's  schoolfellows,  of  whom  men-  and  garments  rolled  in  blood  :  the  fero- 
tion  bas  just  been  made,  became  Minis-  cious  egotism  of  the  natural  man  was 
ter,  and  his  civil  administration  proved  accentuated,  and  gentle  manners  driven 
as  useful  to  the  Saracen  Empire  as  the  into  the  shade.  We  must  picture  to 
military  ability  of  his  master.  After  re-  ourselves  the  poet  in  his  garden,  look- 
ducing  the  Caliph  to  insignificance  at  ing  out  on  the  well-watered  valley  be 
Bagdad,  and  successfully  encountering  low  Meshed,  with  vines  and  fruit-plots 
the  Emperor  Uomanus,  Alp  Arslan,  the  around,  and  a  bright  sky  overhead  as- 
Saracen  Cceur-de-Lion,  was  assassinated  suaged  by  shadowy  plane-trees,  while 
at  Merv  on  December  25th,  107  a.  His  streams  lapsed  softly  through  the  mead- 
vast  dominions,  of  which  the  western  ow-grass.  It  was  a  retreat,  yet  with 
boundary  was  the  Mediterranean  Sea  loop-holes,  for  the  neighborhood  of  the 
and  the  eastern  the  Chinese  Wall,  de-  town  afforded  some  choice  of  society, 
volved  upon  his  son  Malik  Shah,  and  Omar's  hospitality  was  open  to  pleasant 
the  Minister  continued  injpower,  with  the  persons  of  both  sexes — to  all,  indeed, 
title  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  for  nearly  thirty  but  zealots.  He  was  not  one  to  con- 
years,  fuse  belief  with  faith  :  heterodoxy  is  as 
It  is  natural  to  inquire  what  so  per-  bad  in  his  eyes  as  orthodoxy  ;  you  may 
manent  and  powerful  a  Minister  did  for  do  what  you  will  if  you  will  be  cheerful 
the  friends  of  his  youth  ;  and  it  is  curi-  and  undogmatic  He  is  the  slave  of 
oos  to  rind  that  he  did  so  very  little,  freedom. 
The  post  of  Chaubdar  (mace-bearer  or 
bedell)  to  the  Sultan  was  obtained  for 
Hassan,  and  Khayyam  was  provided  ?*<<  ■ 
with  a  small  pension  and  permission  to  J  Ml£ve,he  bride  what  ^  would 
live  in  a  garden-house  in  the  suburbs  of  She  ans,^,  ■  Give  me  but 
his  native  town  of  Naishapur.     The  re- 
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That  he  is  ambitious,  in  the  vulgar 
sense  of  sighing  for  the  perishable  ad* 
vantages  of  wealth  and  station,  no  one 
can  believe  :  he  may  desire  to  influence 
his  fellow  creatures,  but  it  is  as  a  friend 
rather  than  as  a  master.  For  personal 
comfort,  he  looks  not  to  luxury,  but  to 
love  :  not  to  the  blind  assurance  of  the 
bigot,  but  to  the  confidence  of  inno- 
cence and  goodness. 

"  If  in  your  heart  the  light  of  Love  you  plant 
(Whether   the   mosqne    or  synagogue   you 

If  in  Love's  court  Its  name  be  registered, 
Hell   it  will   fear  not,    Heaven   it  will   not 

It  has  been  thought  that  Khayyam 
was  a  Sufi,  and  only  used  the  language 
of  pleasure  as  a  symbol  for  pantheistic 
aspiration.  But  he  can  be  outspoken  ; 
and  such  questions  as  the  following  are 
neither  equivocal  nor  ambiguous. 

"  This  is  the  time  for  roses  and  repose 
Beside  the  stream  that  through  the  garden 

A  friend  or  two,  a  lady  rosy-cheeked, 
With  wine — and  none  to  hear  the  clergy 

"  Unless   girls   pour   the   wine  the  wine  is 
naught. 
Without  the  music  of  the  flute  is  naught : 

Look  as  I  may  into  the  things  of  life. 
Mirth  is  the  only  good— the  rest  is  naught. 
"  The  red  wine  in  a  festal  cup  is  sweet, 
Wiih  sound  of  lute  and  dulcimer  is  sweet : 
A   saint,    to  whom   the  wine-cup   is  not 

He    too — a    thousand    miles    from    us — is 


Not  but  what  he  has  his  pious  hours  ; 
for  to  nothing  but  true  piety  can  we  as- 
cribe such  thoughts  as  these. 

"  Thou  hast  no  way  to  enter  the  Dark  Court, 
For  not  to  mortals  does  it  yield  resort : 

There  is  no  rest  but  on  the  lap  of  earth- 
Woe  !  that  its  riddle  is  so  far  from  short  ! 

"  Ah,  brand  !  ah,  brand  1  if  all  that  thou  canst 


Is  it  from  such  as  thee  that  He  will  learn  ? 


Nor  think  that,  if  thou  die  In  sin  to-day, 
He  from   thy  bones  His  mercy  will  with- 
hold.'' 
Yet,  convinced  as  he  is  of  the  need  of 
pardon,  and  not  always  sure  (in  his  hu- 


January, 

man  diffidence)  that  his  Lord  is  any- 
thing but  a  magnified  Sultan,  who  exer- 
cises man  with  wilful  and  arbitrary  ca- 
price, he  preserves  his  dignity -in  face  of 
the  appalling  possibility. 
"Although  God's  service  has  not  been  my 

Nor  for  His  coming  was  my  heart  made  fair, 

I  still  have  hope  to  find  the  mercy-seat, 
Because  I  never  wearied  Him  with  prayer. 

"  Am  I  a  rebel?  then  Hia  power  is— Where  ? 
Is  my  heart  dark?    His  light  and  glory- 
Where? 
Doth  He  give  Heaven  for  our  obedience  ? 
'Tis  due.     But  then,  His  loving-kindness — 
Where?" 

These  speculations  bring  him  to  the 
old  conclusion. 

"  Although  my  sins  have  left  me  faint  and  fell. 
One  hope  I  keep— the  heathen  have  it  as 
well- 
In  dying  may  I  clasp  my  girl  and  glass 
What  else  to  me  were  Paradise  or  hell  ? 

'  If  I  drink  wine  it  is  not  for  delight, 
Nor  unto  holiness  to  do  despite  : 

I  do  it  to  breathe  a  little,  free  from  self : 
No  other  cause  would  make  me  drink  all 

"  They  say  that  Topbet  from  of  old  was 
planned. 
But  that's  what  I  could  never  understand  : 
If  there  were  Hell  for  those  who  drink, 
then  Heaven 
Would  be  no  fuller  than  one's  hollow  hand. 

"  With  wine  and  music  if  our  lives  have  glee, 

If  grass  beside  the  running  brook  wave  free, 

Better  than  this  esteem  no  quenched  Hell  : 

This  is  thy  Heaven— if  Heaven  indeed  there 

be/' 

He  is  not  sure  whether,  even  on  this 
side  of  the  grave,  perfect  bliss  is  to  be 
had  ;  and  in  such  uncertainty  it  would 
be  folly  to  strive.  But  he  is  quite  sure 
of  the  wisdom  of  savoring  to  the  utmost 
the  passing  moment ;  and,  like  Horace, 
he  makes  the  precariousness  of  joy  a 
reason  for  enjoyment. 

"  Since  life  flies  fast,  what's  bitter  and  wbat's 

When  death  draws  near,  what  matter  field  or 
street? 
Drink  wine  ;  for  after  thee  and  me,  the 

Her  alternating  course  will  oft  repeat. 

"  1  dreamed  of  an  old  man,  who  said,  and 
frowned. 
'  The  rose  of  bliss  in  sleep  was  never  found  ; 

Why  then  anticipate  the  work  of  death  ? 
Drink    rather :    sleep    awaits    thee   in   the 


ground.' 
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"  Ah,  comrade*  !  strengthen  me  with  cups  of  "I  warred  in  vain  with  Nature- -what's   the 

Until  my  faded  cheeks  like  rubies  shine,  I  suffer  for  mine  actions— what's  the    cure  ? 

And  bathe  me  in  it  after  I  am  dead,  1  know  God's  mercy  covers  all  my  tin  ; 

And  weave  my  sbroud  with  tendrils  of  the  For  shame  that  He  has  seen  it — what's  the 

But  these  contemplations,  these  de-  Yet,  even  here,  science  brings  a  mes- 

lights  could  not  always  be  taken,  01  did  sage  that  is  not  un consoling.     He  may 

not  always  suffice.     Post  prandia  Col-  pass,  as  an  individual ;  but  the  moon 

Urhoe ;  like  his  European  prototypes  the  will  shine  on  others,  and  the  grass  be 

Persian  philosopher  found  woman  essen-  fair  and  odorous,  and  the  very  body 

tjal  to  his  scheme.     His  Paradise  must  that  has  known  so  much  joy  when  it 

never  want  an  Eve  with  whom  he  could  was  his,  will  contribute  to  other  joys 

share  alike  his  joys  and  his  troubles.  hereafter. 

" Clouds  come,  and  sink  upon  the  grass  in  "  $■  K  «** *hanle-  »«*•«■»  O0  «*7  ■"■  .  . 

I^a                                            "  Thy  curious  eyes  are  circumscribed  and  Ued, 

Let  wine's  red  roses  make  our  moments  ,  *■«  in  ""■  QaTk  aBd  "mporary  cell 

f^n  .  In  it*  poor  bounds  contented  to  abide  ? 

O  tent-maker,  that  frame  is  bnt  a  tent, 
Thy  soul  the  king,  to  realms  ol  Nothing 

SWeetbrtm?'  "  Tte"  *  Cl°°d  °°  *"*   """  And  ■****■  Btudl  Strike  *'  *""  (or  '  fresh 


When  the  king  rises  and  hi*  night  is  spent." 


To  think  the  breath  must  leave  thee,  1 
young, 

Sit  here,  upon  the  grass,  a  day  or  two.  Here  we  come  upon  a  stanza  beauti- 

WW.  yet, no  grass  from  thy  dust  shall  have     fu,ly  K0^led  by  Fitzgerald.     Sneaking 
of  the  body,  he  makes  the  poet  say  : 
"L°°e  Mo™61""  *°d  *"  WereNight  and     "Or  is  It  but  a  tent  where  rests  anon 

For  some   great  end   tbe  sky  is  round  US         A  t*?*v  PS."'*^  iTft",i  11 
boTDg.  And  which  the  swarthy  chamberlain  shall 

Upon  this  dust,  ah,  step  with  careful  loot,        _. *fS?.t    _       „«.  j       .    u 

SomVbeauty's  eyeball  here  may  lie  forlorn!         TbeD>  "hen  ,he  ■»«"■*■  rises  to  begone. 

The  difference  from  the   original  is 
verbally  but  slight ;  but  it  will  be  ob- 
Thi*  handle,  that  you  see  upon  its  neck,     served  to  seriously  alter  the  significance. 
Once  wound  iuelf  about  a  neck  of  pearl."        Khayyam's   play  on    his   name  {Tent- 
It  is  to  be  feared  that,  like  Anacreon,     ""*?>  '"  |?acrificed*  *°  is  ,he  »«*«* 
tbe  Eastern  poet  found  that,  as  old  age    f  ,hc  "J  3  J0"'"?  ,0  *n,  u.nr?U  ^ 
-.  r  ■    ■■  -  s      dom.     The  word  chamberlain  is  an  in- 

adequate   substitute    for    the    original 
farash,  which  indicates  a  class  of  slave 
"Ah  1  that  the  raw  should  have  the  finished     appointed  in  the  East  for  such  duties, 
cake,  and  to  which  the  poet  contemptuously 

The  immature  the  ripest  produce  take,  likens  Death 

And^eye*.  that  make  the  heart  of  man  to         It  has    been    a,ready   Mid   that   thj9 

Shine  only 'for  the  boys'  and  eunuchs' sake."  PaP«  '*  not  intended  in  censure  of  Fitz- 
gerald.    Its  object    is   only  to  afford 
But  the  things  of  Fate  approach  :  no  some  glimpsesof  the  real  Khayyam,  who 
epicurism  can  do  much  to  strip  neces-  seems  somewhat  hidden  in  the  English 
sity  of  its  stern  aspect.     Sin  is  sin,  and  poet's  graceful  work.     It  is  difficult  to 
the  soul  in  the  solitude  of  the  dark  val-  explain  by  isolated  specimens  Fitzger- 
ley  turns  to  the  inevitable  with  vague  aid's  deviations  from  his  original,  be- 
but  trustful  hope.  cause  his  variation  is  general  and  total. 
„ ,  The  difference  between  him  and  Khay- 
H.*  mercy  being  gained,  what  need  we  fear  ?  ym  ia  the  g^  „  lhat  between  a  group 
"few?0*  ***  "°  V"1™*  ""^  rae  of  epigrams  and  a  long  satire.     As  Mr 
If,  by  His  clemency,  my  face  be  white,  Whinfield,  says  in  his  scholarly  intro- 
In  no  degree  toe  Black  Book  will  1  fear.  duction,  all  the  quatrains  of  Omar  "  are 
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isolated  in  sense  from  the  context;" 
meaning,  doubtless,  that  the  sense  of 
one  quatrian  is  not  pro'onged  or  con- 
tinued into  the  quatrain  that  comes  next 
in  place.  If  anv  one  will  turn  to  one  of 
the  editions  of  Fitzgerald  published  by 
Mr.  Quaritch,  be  will  see  a  continuous 
poem  of  the  nature  of  what  Mr.  Arnold 
calls  a  "  criticism  of  life."  In  the  text 
printed  with  Elihu  Vedder's  drawings, 
the  order  of  the  stanzas  is  altered  to 
some  extent,  which  shows  perhaps  the 
difficulty  of  these  arrangements.  But 
the  point  is  that  they  are  all  arbitrary 
perversions  of  an  original  whose  scope 
and  construction  are  of  a  wholly  differ- 
ent kind.  At  the  utmost,  the  rabaiyat 
can  only  be  cast  into  groups  according 
to  general  subject,  and  will  then  be 
found  to  indicate  impulsive,  almost  in- 
compatible, states  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. 

A  sample  of  Fitzgerald's  manner  of 
paraphrase  may  be  interesting.  The  two 
metrical  stanzas  are  his  :  the  prose  that 
follows  gives  the  literal  English  of  the 
original. 

"  Ob  Thou  who  didst  with  pitfall  and  with  gin 
Beset  the  road  I  was  to  wander  in  ! 

Thou  wilt  not  with  Predestination  round 
Enmesh  me,  and  impute  my  fall  to  sin. 

"  Oh  Thou  who  man  of  basest  clay  didst  make, 

And  who  with  Eden  didst  devise  the  snake  ! 

For  all  the  sin  with  which  the  face  of  man 

Is  blackened,   man's  forgiveness  give — and 

take." 

"  In  my  way-going  Thou  hast  laid  the  snare 
in  many  a  place.  Thou  sayest,  '  I  slay  thee,' 
if  I  make  default  therein.  The  world  is  not 
free  from  Thy  command  a  tittle.  I  do  Thy 
command,  and  Thou  callest  me  '  Sinner'  ! 

"  O  Thou,  of  the  sanctity  of  whose  nature 
knowledge  is  not,  and  art  indifferent  both  to 
our  obedience  and  sin  !  I  am  drunk  with  sin, 
but  sober  with  hope,  in  that  my  hope  is  in  Thy 
great  mercy." 

Khayyam  mocks  at  circumstances. 
Death  is  a  slave  :  even  life,  saving  so 
far  as  it  is  a  scene  of  calm  enjoyment,  is 
a  mere  bubble.  The  noise  of  the  Franks 
in  Syria  is  deadened  by  distance  :  the 
crimes  of  Hassan  Sabah,  the  toils  of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk,  are  ignored,  while  the 
poet  surprises  the  secrets  of  Nature,  ob- 
serving her  economies  of  matter  and  her 
recklessness  of  man.  But,  in  regard  to 
these  hapless  contemporaries  to  whom 
the  stern  stepmother  shows  so  little  pity, 
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he  infers  the  duty  of  help,  urging  the 
Indulgence  of  a  brother  orphan  : 

"  Do  thou  beware  no  human  heart  to  wring, 
Let  no  one  feel  thine  anger  hotly  sting. 

Wouldst  thou  enjoy  perpetual  happiness  ? 
Know  how  to  suffer ;  cause  no  suffering." 

Here  the  veil  shall  fall,  and  our  last 
glimpse  of  the  poet  show  him  in  a  pos- 
ture of  pity.  He  was  summoned  to 
Merv  and  employed  in  the  reform  of  the 
Calendar  ;  and  he  died  a  natural  death 
about  1123  at  Naishapoor,  his  old  age 
being  untroub'ed  and  his  life  unabridged. 
More  than  this  an  Oriental  of  that  time 
could  not  hope  from  Fate.  The  rest  of 
his  happiness  must  come  from  within, 
as  we  will  hope  it  did.  One  of  his  dis- 
ciples tells  us  that  Omar  said  in  his  old 
age  :  "  I  would  be  buried  in  such  a 
place,  that  the  north  wind  may  scatter 
roses  on  it"  After  the  poet's  death  the 
disciple  visiting  the  grave,  found  that  it 
was  beneath  a  garden  wall,  "  and  the 
fruit  trees  reached  their  boughs  over,  and 
dropped  their  blossoms  over  his  tomb, 
so  that  it  was  almost  hidden." 

One  of  the  curious  features  of  Khay- 
yam's life  and  labor  is  the  fact  of  such 
heterodox  and  seemingly  unprofitable 
matter  surviving,  with  no  aid  from  the 
printing-press,  through  the  havoc  of 
seven  stormy  centuries.  *  Of  this  we  may 
be  sure,  that  no  naiion  preserves  a  work 
of  literary  art  unless  it  has  endeared  it- 
self to  many  minds,  and  found  an  echo 
in  the  popular  feeling.  Not  only  have 
Persia  and  Khorassan  been  scourged 
since  then  with  fire  and  sword  in  which 
the  frail  life  of  manuscripts  must  have 
been  in  constant  danger,  but  the  out- 
spoken heterodoxy  of  the  rubaiyat  must 
have  rendered  them  especially  liable  to 
the  hostile  pursuit  of  the  Moslem 
Church.  That  they  have,  trifles  as  we 
may  think  them,  been  preserved  amid 
alt  these  dangers  to  furnish  themes  of 
enjoyment  and  of  discussion  in  a  state 
of  society  so  unlike  that  in  which  they 
were  born,  and  in  which  they  lived  so 
long,  raises  them  to  a  position  of  almost 
scriptural  dignity.  And  at  last  we  be- 
hold them  inspiring  modern  artists  in 
the  busiest  centres  of  Western  life. 

*  It  Is  the  opinion  of  scholars  that  much 
spurious  matter  has  been  added.  Out  of 
twelve  hundred  stanzas  ascribed  to  him,  not 
one  fourth  Is  believed  to  be  genuine. 
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It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  id  their  orig-  use  of  such  it  is  more  than  probable  [bat 
ina!  amorphous  state  they  would  have  Fitzgerald's  genius  and  skill  have  raised 
pleased  the  generality  of  English  read-  the  only  acceptable  structure.     Never- 
ers.     Mr.  Whinfield  has  prefixed  to  his  theless,  a  sympathetic  student  of  human 
translation    this  somewhat    disparaging  history  may  be  willing  to  cast  a  glance 
motto  from  Mr.  Arnold  :  at  the  remote  original,  too  far  away  in 
.  ..."  A  mind  place  and  time,  too  bare  and  open  for 
Not  wholly  clraruorwboiiy  blind,  permanent  sojourn  :  a  grotesque  nook 
Too  k«n  to  rest,  loo  weak  to  fiad.  abounding  in  quaint  arabesque  and  col- 
Modern  Europeans  do  not  care  to  be  ored  fret-work,  yet  not  the  less  a  shrine 
troubled   with    reading  "that  travails  of  undogmatic  grace  and  harmlessness 
sore  and  brings  forth  wind."     For  the  and  peace. — Macmillari 's  Magazine. 


WEALTH  AND  ABILITY. 
A  Rejoinder. 

BY    H.    M.  HYNDMAN. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  few  months  change,  and  that  is  why  the  few  aie  rich 
Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  has  contributed  to  and  the  many  poor.  Such  is  Mr.  Mal- 
the  Fortnightly  Review  four  long  articles  lock's  contention.  Labor — social  labor- 
entitled  "  Wealth  and  the  Working  force — ceases  to  be  the  real  measure  of 
Classes,"  in  which  he  has  endeavored  to  the  value  of  commodities  in  exchange, 
destroy  the  theoretical  basis  of  modern  AH  the  economists  from  Petty  to  Marx, 
Socialism.  To  place  adequately  before  and  all  schools  of  political  economy 
readers  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  in  from  the  laissez-faire  to  the  Socialist, 
answer  to  Mr.  Matlock's  criticisms,  the  are  wrong  in  considering  cost  of  produc- 
views  of  Social- Democrats,  or  Socialists  tion  in  labor  the  main  element  of  value. 
of  the  Collect  ivist  school,  would  take  up  They  have  all  overlooked  "ability," 
as  much  space  as  has  been  occupied  by  and  Mr.  Mallock  has  discovered  or  re- 
Mr.  Mallock  himself.     I  shall  therefore  discovered  it 

confine  myself  in  this  article  to  a  brief  Before  I  treat  directly  of  this  strange 

refutation  of  Mr.  Matlock's  main  thesis,  contention,  and  Ihe  still  stranger  deduc- 

which  is  that  because  mental  ability  of  a  (ions  which  Mr.  Mallock  draws  from  it, 

certain  kind  is  required  for  the  manage-  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  Mr. 

ment  of  the  processes  of  industry  and  Mallock  seems  to  be  very  supeiflcially 

the  affairs  of  commerce,  therefore  the  acquainted   with    the  Socialist  writers 

bourgeoisie  contribute  so  much   to  the  whom  he  criticises.    He  knows  no  more 

wealth  of  the  nation  that  the  mass  of  the  of  the  works  of  (he  man  who  may  be 

working  class   must    rest    permanently  considered  the  founder  of  modern  sci- 

contented  with  their  inferior  position,  entitle  Socialism  than  the  first  volume 

and  should   never  attempt    to    realize  of  the  Capital.     Even  that,  I  venture  to 

that  Co-operative  Commonwealth,  with  think,  he  has  read  very  cursorily,  and 

equality  of  social  conditions,  which  we  more  for  the  purposes  of  hand-to-mouth 

Social- Democrats   regard    as   the  next  controveisy   than  with   the   view  of  a 

stage  in  the  development  of  the  human  thorough  understanding  of  that  masterly 

race.     That  225,000  families  in  Great  analysis.      Otherwise    I    can    scarcely 

Britain  should  own  between  two-thirds  comprehend  how  he  could  pen  such  sen- 

and  three-fourths  of  the  realized  wealth  tences  as  these  :  "  Marx,  for  instance, 

of  the  country  is  dne,  according  to  Mr.  represents  the  capitalist  classes  as  pos- 

Mallock,  not   to  inherited  or  acquired  sessed,  as  if  by  a  devil,  by  one  absorb- 

monopolies,  but  to  the  ability  displayed  ing  and  hideous  passion — '  the  greed  for 

by  certain  of  their  number  in  the  organ-  surplus  labor.'     But  the  curious  thing 

Uation  of  industry  and  the  development  about  him  and  his  school  is  this  ;  they 

of  invention.     Ability  in  short  imparts  use  their  criticism  merely  as  a  taunt, 

to  commodities  increased  value  in  ex-  and  do  not  see  that  really  it  is  a  scien- 
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tific  explanation."  What  is  a  scientific  containing  exhaustive  criticisms  on 
explanation  ?  The  "  curious  thing"  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  the  physiocrats, 
about  the  above  passage  is  that  none  and  others,  he  has,  I  judge,  never 
have  ever  pointed  out  so  clearly  as  heard.  While  assuredly  if  he  has  ever 
"Marx  and  his  school"  that  this  read  tbe  writings  of  Engels  or  Lassolle 
"  greed  for  surplus  labor,"  these  seven  or  even,  if  I  may  refer  to  it,  my  own 
devils  incarnate  of  competitive  lust,  are  Historical  Review  of  Socialism  in  Eng- 
a  necessity  of  the  capitalist  system,  land,  he  is  careful  to  avoid  giving  any 
That,  moreover,  this  very  capitalist  evidence  of  his  knowledge.  In  shoit, 
system  itself  was  an  inevitable  stage  in  my  difficulty  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Mal- 
the  development  of  mankind  from  the  lock  is  that  he  runs  right  away  from  the 
earlier  communal  forms,  through  the  historical  and  economical  arguments  of 
various  phases  of  private  property  rep-  the  Socialists  to  expound  at  considerable 
resented  by  chattel- slavery,  serfdom,  length  an  ethical  view  of  his  own  as  to 
and  wage-slavery,  up  to  the  complete  the  infinite  rectitude  of  great  posses- 
communal  development  which  will  nee-  sions. 

essaiily  follow  on  <be  downfall  of  capi-        In  his  two  earlier  papers  Mr.  Mallock 

talism.     It  is  precisely  to  Matx  and  his  stated,  not  unfairly,  but  still  not  quite 

school  that  we  also  owe  the  formal  state-  accurately,   the    Socialist    doctrine    of 

meot  of  the  history  of  class  struggles  as  value.    I  will  give  it  here  in  the  words 

embracing  the  true  history  of  civiliza-  of  Engels  : — 

lion,  from  the  days  of  Egypt,  Greece,  "  As  to  the  value  of  commodities, 
and  Rome  to  our  own  time-  It  is  to  which  is  the  only  value  known  to  polit- 
Marx  and  his  school  that  we  owe  the  ical  economy,'  when  I  say  that  a  corn- 
elucidation  of  the  truth  that  slavery,  modity  has  definite  value,  I  necessarily 
which   in   its  day  was  as  inevitable  as  say — 

capitalism,  was  overthrown,  not  because  "  i.  That  it  is  a  useful  social  product, 
it  was  ethically  wrong,  but  because  it  "  a.  That  it  is  produced  by  a  private 
was  economically  unprofitable  ;  that  the  individual  for  his  own  private  account, 
feudal  nobles  fell,  not  because  they  were  "  3.  That  although  the  product  of  in- 
corrupt, extravagant,  and  lustful,  but  dividual  labor,  it  is  at  tbe  same  time, 
because  they  had  become  useless,  and  without  even  the  knowledge  or  consent 
incapable  of  handling  the  growing  eco-  of  the  producer,  the  product  of  social 
nomical  forces  which  had  developed  the  labor,  and  not  only  so,  but  of  a  clear 
strength  of  the  trading  class ;  that  the  determinate  quantity  of  such  social 
middle  class  itself  will  decay  in  like  labor  arrived  at  in  a  social  manner  by 
manner,  not  because  of  its  innumerable  way  of  exchange. 

failings,  but  because  it,  too,  has  become  "  4.  I  express  this  quantity  of  social 
useless,  and,  in  spite  of  its  "  ability,"  labor  not  directly  in  so  many  hours  of 
incapable  of  managing  the  growing  pow-  labor,  but  indirectly  in  another  com- 
ers of  man  over  nature,  even  for  its  own  modity." 

eventual  benefit.  Mr.  Mallock,  as  I  understand  him, 
Each  of  these  periods  of  human  de~  admits,  generally  speaking,  that  this 
velopment  since  the  institution  of  private  quantity  of  social  labor  does  measure 
property  in  land  and  machinery — com-  the  values  of  commodities  relatively  to 
paratively  a  very  short  term  in  the  life  one  another  when  they  are  exchanged, 
of  man  on  the  planet — has  manifested  and  that  if  the  quantity  of  social  labor 
special  vices  and  special  virtues,  and  not  necessary  to  produce  one  set  of  corn- 
one  of  them  could  have  been  escaped,  modities  is  lessened  it  will  fall  in  value 
though  the  cruelty  in  all  might  have  relatively  to  all  other  commodities,  other 
been  mitigated.  None  of  this  does  Mr.  things  remaining  equal.  What  has  abil- 
Mallock  notice  as  a  portion  of  Socialist  ity  to  do  with  that  ?  No  human  being 
theories.  Surplus  value  adulterated  can  tell  at  the  moment  of  exchange 
with  Utopian  ideals,  that  is  his  concep-  whether  commodities  of  the  like  charac- 
tion  of  the  Socialist  creed.  Of  Karl  ter  have  been  produced  under  the  con- 
Marx's  Mislre  at  la  Philosophic,  Of  the  trol  of  a  genius,  or  whether  they  have 
famous  Communist  Manifesto  of  1847,  been  sent  to  market  by  a  born  fool.  If 
of  the   second  volume  of  the  Capital,  a  producer  is  using  the  best  machinery 
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he  will  probably  secure  an  individual  wealth  produced.      Though    this  very 

profit ;  if  he  is  working  in  the  old  way  milieus  himself,  the  man  of  "  uncommon 

he   will   probably  suffer  an  individual  labor  developed,"  more  often  than  not 

loss  ;  but  in  either  case  the  quantity  of  gets  a  moderate  salary  as  his  share  of 

average  social  labor-force  necessary  to  the  spoil,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 

produce  the  articles  comes  behind  the  ability  to  manage  large  concerns  is  by 

backs  of  both  the  seller  and  purchaser,  no  means  so  uncommon  as  Mr.  Mallock 

and  settles    the   relative  value  of  the  imagines. 

articles  exchanged  quite  independently        But,  says  Mr.  Mallock,  "  All  indus- 

and  even  in  spite  of  them.     Deal  doois  trial    co-operation    implies   subjection, 

made  by  machinery  in  Norway  are  much  Even   Mr.  Hyndman,    in    a  Socialistic 

cheaper  than  precisely  similar  deal  doors  manifesto  which  he  issued  some  years 

made  by  hand  in  England.     The  Nor-  since,   described   the  constructive  pro- 

wegian  producer  is  therefore  able  to  give  gramme  of  the   Socialists  as  being  to 

more  doors  for  an  equal  number  of  other  mass     the     people     into       'industrial 

goods.    I-fe  undersells  the  English  hand-  armies;'  and  what  implies  subjection 

workers   and  makes  a    profit,  tin   the  more  obviously  than  an  army  ?"    I  deny 

handworkers    ate    finally    beaten,   and  altogether  that  industrial    co-operation 

machines    fight    machines.     What  has  implies    subjection — social    subjection, 

ability   to  do  with  value  in  exchange  It  implies  voluntary  discipline — a  very 

here  ?  different  thing.     It  implies  also  leader- 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  improved  ma-  ship,  direction,  or,  if  you  please,  even 

chines  and  inventions  do  not  raise  and  authority,  while  the  industrial  co-oper- 

never  have  raised  the  value  of  commod-  ation  is  going  on.     But  the  leader  or 

■ties.     They  reduce  the  value  of  com-  director  would  be  chosen,  not  by  those 

modifies — a  truth   made  conspicuously  who    have  an  interest  in   maintaining 

apparent  just  now  in   the   agricultural  slavery,  but  by  those  who  have  the  best 

department,   in   which   machinery   and  of  reasons  for  securing  freedom — that 

organized  co-operation  under  capitalist  is,  by  the  industrial  co-operators  tbem- 

control  have  only  just  begun  to  produce  selves.     What  is  needed  for  an  indus- 

a  serious  effect.     What   "  ability,"  or  trial  army  is  a  Washington,  not  a  Na- 

rather  the  general  progress  of  social  de-  poleon  ;    a   Cincinnati,    not   a    Sulla. 

velopment,  does  effect  is  to  enable  fewer  With  equality  of  social  conditions  this 

workers  to  produce  more  commodities  would  be  easy  to  obtain  ;  and  experi- 

with  less  labor  than  before.     Bat  this  ence    shows    that  where   working-men 

nobody  ever  disputed.  choose  their  own   managers   they  cer- 

What  Socialists  denounce,  and  what,  tainly  do  not  fail  to  get  competent  ad- 
apart  altogether  from  any  feeling  in  the  ministrators  for  their  business.  It  is  a 
matter,  they  say  must  inevitably  come  to  delusion  to  imagine  that  Social  Demo- 
an  end,  is  the  appropriation  of  the  re-  crats  wish  to  put  a  committee  in  corn- 
suits  of  social  progress  by  a  class  whose  mand  of  a  ship  or  a  council  in  control 
chief  characteristics— owing  to  the  ne-  of  a  newspaper.  They  are  ready  enough 
cessities  of  their  struggle  for  survival  in  to  confer  power  and  responsibility  on 
the  race  of  competition'  with  the  mem-  individuals  when  it  is  necessary  or  ad- 
bers  of  their  own  class — are  low  cun-  visable  to  do  so,  but  they  retain  the 
ning  and  utter  indifference  to  the  wel-  option  of  dispensing  with  their  services 
fare  of  human  beings.  If  that  is  "  abil-  by  vote.  Mr.  Mallock  assumes  that  the 
ity"  the  sooner  we  all  migrate  to  the  capitalist  class  can  alone  exercise  such  a 
Paradise  of  Fools  the  better.  Though  choice  with  judgment,  a  statement  which 
in  saying  this  1  admit  that  I  have  insen-  virtually  begs  the  whole  question  at 
sibly  transferred  myself  to  the  ethical  issue.  Moreover,  he  takes  for  granted 
standpoint.  The  modern  villicus,  in-  that  high  money  payments  are  theonly 
stead  of  getting  lower  rations  than  the  really  permanent  inducements  for  men 
laborers,  because  his  labor  is  less  severe,  of  ability  to  exercise  their  faculties. 
is  allowed,  owing  to  the  monopoly  of  And  this,  I  take  leave  to  say,  is  contra- 
thc  means  of  production  by  the  employ-  dieted  by  the  whole  history  of  the  tru- 
ing ciass,  to  secure  for  himself  and  his  man  race,  from  the  earliest  periods  even 
employers   three-fourths    of    the    total  to  the  present  lime. 
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But  what  docs  Mr.  Mallock's  aigu-  and  his  school  don't  explain  this  appro 
inent  really  amount  to  ?  Not  assuredly  piialion.  That  is  precisely  what  they 
to  showing  that  ability  is  the  chief  ele-  do  explain,  by  showing  that  the  class 
ment  of  value  in  exchange.  But  to  the  which,  owing  to  historical  and  economi- 
st at  em  ent  that,  because  Kepler  and  cal  causes  elaborately  traced,  has  ob- 
Newton,  Fulton  and  Watt,  Faraday  and  lained  possessions  of  the  means  of  pro- 
Morse,  with  the  thousands  of  inventors  dnction,  including  the  land,  necessarily 
and  discoverers  who  lived  before  them,  gains  therewith,  under  a  system  of  free 
enormously  increased  the  power  of  man  competition  among  propertyless  wage- 
over  nature,  and  consequently  the  earners,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  advan- 
wealth  of  all  civilized  societies,  by  their  tages  due  to  the  progress  of  science  and 
discoveries  and  inventions  therefore —  the  organization  ol  labor.  "Ability" 
what  ?  Therefore  the  late  Lord  Dud-  becomes  the  handmaid  of  capitalists, 
ley  took  £500,000  in  royalties  in  one  as  she  was  formerly  the  handmaid  of 
year  out  of  a  little  district  which  hap-  great  nobles  and  of  great  slaveowners. 
pened  to  have  coal  below  its  surface  ;  What  is  more,  the  highest  class  of  abil- 
therefore  the  Duke  of  Westminster  re-  ity,  being  frequently  the  most  sensitive, 
ceives  hundreds  of  thousands  a  year  from  is  crushed  down  in  present  conditions, 
City  ground-rents  ;  therefore  a  great  and  never  gets  an  outlet  at  all.  I  know 
manufacturer  like  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  men  of  the  highest  ability  among  the 
can  die  worth  millions  ;  therefore  a  J  ay  workers  who  have  no  chance  whatever 
Gould  or  a  Vandeibilt  amasses  untold  of  obtaining  the  means  of  exercising 
wealth;  therefore  our  brewers,  cotton  their  faculties  ;  the  opportunities  for  ris- 
lords,  iron-masters,  and  bankers  can  ing  out  of  the  wage-earning  class  are  in- 
scarcely  find  an  outlet  for  their  capital ;  deed  decreasing  every  day. 
therefore  a  few  thousand  shareholders  Worse  slill,  capitalism  having  attained 
take  £35,000,000  a  year  out  of  our  rail-  its  full  growth  and  verging  on  decay, 
ways,  paying  their  managers — the  men  now  checks  human  development  as 
of  "uncommon  labor  developed" —  formerly  it  helped  on  progress.  That  is 
good  salaries,  and  their  porters  bare  a  point  which  has  quite  escaped  Mr. 
subsistence  wages  ;  therefore — but  it  is  Mallock.  At  this  very  moment  the  use 
needless  to  go  on;  the  "  lent  of  abil-  of  improved  machines  is  being  kept  back 
ity"  goes  generally  into  the  pockets  of  and  the  application  of  new  discoveries 
very  commonplace  people.  to  the  increase  of  wealth  arrested,  be- 

A  very  superficial  knowledge  of  the  cause  the  object  of  the  capitalist  class  is 

history    of    inventions    and    discoveries  to  save  wages  (or  individual   benefit  in- 

would  have  taught  Mr.  Mallock  that,  as  stead  of  to  save  labor  for  the  general 

a  rule,  neither  inventors  nor  discoverers  good.     Wages  beirjg  very  low,  it  pays 

nor  their  immediate  descendants  benefit  better  in  many  departments  to  employ 

by  their  labors.     When  living  we  refuse  more  hands  rather  than   to  sink  capital 

them  bread  ;  when  dead  we  vouchsafe  in  new  machines.     That  very  "ability" 

(hem  a  stone-     To  him   that  hath — the  of  organization  also  which  Mr.  Mallock 

landlord  and  capitalist — shall  be  given  ;  lays  so  great  stress  upon  fails  when  it 

from  him  that  hath  not— the  poor  in-  comes  to  deal  with  industry  as  a  whole, 

ventor,   discoverer,  or  organiser — shall  The  utter  anarchy  in  business  that  can 

be    taken    away   that    which   he  hath,  be  seen  in  these  terrible  periods  of  de- 

namely  his  power  even  to  invent  and  pression,  which  now  come  oftener  than 

discover.     Kepler  and  Cort,  the  discov-  ever  and  last  longer  when  they  come, 

erer  of  the  hot  blast,  both  died  of  star-  shows  that  the  middle  class  is  unable  to 

vation.     I   know   a   firm  of  enormous  understand  or  to  control  its  own  social 

wealth  in  Birmingham  which  has  notori-  and  economical  machinery.     The  work- 

ously  gained  that  wealth  to  a  large  ex-  ers  are  dominated  by  that  machinery,  it 

tent  by  systematically  robbing  their  ill-  is  true  ;  but  the  whole  thing  nowadays 

paid  "  hands"  of  their  inventions.  That  frequently  comes  to  adead  lock.    Why  ? 

is  "  ability"  devoted  to  the  enchance-  How  is  it  that  the  men  of  ability  cannot 

ment  of  exchange-value  indeed — convey  control  causes  which  are  so  manifestly 

the  wise  it  call !    Mr.  Mallock  neverthe-  due  to  social  conditions  ?     How   is  it 

less  says  over  and  over  again  that  Marx  that  although  the  power  of  man  over 
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nature  is  greater  than  ever  before  in  the  or  millions  of  oar  race,   though  some 

history  of  the  race,  wealth  and  poverty  lucky  individuals  may  be  honored  for 

were  never  so  sharply  contrasted?    How  the,  last  crowning  bit  of  work.    We  have 

is  it  that  the  question  of  the  honest  uu-  had  recent  experience  in  the  domain  of 

employed  is  becoming  a  matter  of  press-  electricity,   not  to  mention    chemistry 

ing  difficulty,  not  only  in  great  Britain  and  other  sciences,   how   when  men's 

but    in    the     United    States   with    it*  minds  are  at  work  on  the  same  problem 

sparsely-peopled  territory,  as  well  as  in  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  where  the 

France  with  its  stationary  population  ?  social  development  is  nearly  identical, 

To    such     questions    Mr.     Mallock  the  advance  is  made  almost  simultane- 

neither  gives  nor  suggests  any  answers,  ously  by  several  different  persons.    The 

Social- Democrats,  thanks  to  the  inves-  progress    is    a    social   development   in 

ligations  into  surplus  value  and  the  his-  which  no  doubt  men  of  genius  count  for 

torical  evolution  of  class  antagonism  by  much,  but  which  would  not  be  greatly 

Marx  and  his  school,  cam  give  definite  retarded — such  at  least  is  my  opinion — 

replies   to  them  all,  as  I  shall  try  to  if  this  or  thai  particular  genius  had 

show  before  I  conclude  this  article.  never  been  born.     "  With  machines  the 

Meanwhile  it  most  surely  be  clear  to  same  is  true,  from  the  simple  wheel,  the 
Mr.  Mallock  that,  assuming  even  that  it  pump,  the  forge,  the  stencil-plate,  and 
is  beneficially  employed,  this  ability,  it-  the  potter's  wheel,  onward  to  printing, 
self  a  product  of  man  in  society,  can  steam,  electricity,  and  the  great  machine* 
only  be  used  to  tho  advantage  of  the  making  machines.  Each  owes  all  to  the 
possessor  in  social  surroundings  suited  others.  The  forgotten  inventors  live 
to  its  application.  Neither  Hargreaves  forever  in  the  usefulness  of  the  wotk 
nor  Jacquard,  neither  Stephenson  nor  they  have  done  and  the  progress  tbey 
De  Lesseps,  not  to  speak 'of  such  much  have  striven  for.  We  of  to-day  may 
lower  forms  of  ability  as  Brassey's,  could  associate  mythical  or  noble  names  with 
have  applied  their  special  skill  unless  the  advances  we  specially  remember, 
the  society  around  them  had  been  ripe  bat  too  often,  even  then,  the  real  worker 
for  their  inventions  or  applications  of  and  discoverer,  if  such  there  were,  re- 
invention, and  had  had  trained  me-  main  unknown,  and  an  invention  beauti- 
chanics  and  artificers  whom  they  could  fnl  but  useless  in  one  age  or  country 
educate  to  carry  out  their  ideas.  Be-  can  be  applied  only  in  a  remote  gener- 
nides,  all  the,  so  to  say,  bed-rock  dis-  ation  or  in  a  distant  land.  Mankind 
coveries  and  inventions  of  mankind  hangs  together  from  generation  to  gen- 
were  made  in  the  communal  period,  and  oration  ;  easy  labor  is*  but  inherited 
were  common  property.  Yet  without  skill ;  great  discoveries  and  inventions 
these  no  existing  patent  would  be  worth  are  worked  up  to  by  myriads  ere  the 
sixpence,  and  no  "ability,"  however  goal  is  reached.  Those,  therefore,  ww*> 
great,  could  organize  a  single  factory  or  hold  that  the  individual  is  all,  wn*con-  i 
undertake  a  single  contract  The  few  tend  that  these  organizers  or  that  ciasa- 
who  obtain  possession — to  meet  Mr.  have  the  right  to  take  from  their  fellows 
Matlock's  objection  in  the  August  num-  in  return  for  the  services  they  themselves 
ber  of  this  Review — do  so  because  they  have  rendered,  do  but  show  their  igno- 
are  born  into  the  position  owing  to  ranee  of  the  whole  unbroken  history  of 
causes  over  which  they  have  certainly  no  human  progress  and  social  develop- 
control,  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  have  ment."  * 

faculties  specially  adapted  to  personal  To  sum  up  this  portion  of  the  argu- 

success — great  strength,  great  courage,  ment.    We  Socialists  contend  that  owing 

great  un scrupulousness,   great  cunning  to  a  long  historical  development,  begin- 

— in  the  social  conditions  in  which  tbey  ning  with  the  institution  of  private  piop- 

are  placed.     But  how  this  obvious  truth  erty  and  the  division  of  labor,  the  entire 

weakens  the  Socialist  argument  1  am  at  wealth-producing  forces,  including  in- 

a  loss  to  understand.  venlions,  simple  and  multiple  co-opeia- 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  all  inven-  tion  in  the  workshop,  farm,  and  factory, 

lions   and   discoveries  are  due  to  the 

combined  observation  and  steady  indus-  •  n*BiH*taJ  But*  ,f  SttUHm  .-  Eng- 

try  not  of  one  or  two  but  of  thousands  M  by  H.  M.  Hrndmaa,  p.  100. 
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and  all  the  immense  productive  powers 
of  the  great  machine  industry,  have 
come  under  the  control  of  the  capitalist 
class,  who  form  an  insignificant  minor- 
ity of  the  whole  population.  Socialists 
do  not  deny  that  the  individual,  com- 
petitive, and  capitalistic  form  of  pro- 
duction did  at  one  time  hasten  on  the 
progress  of  the  human  race.  It  was 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
socialization  of  labor  which  now  we  see. 
In  the  same  way  slavery,  immoral  as  we 
now  consider  it,  was  historically  neces- 
sary in  the  process  of  economical  devel- 
opment. Without  slavery  there  would 
have  been  no  Greek  civilization,  with 
its  masterpieces  of  literature  and  ait  ; 
without  slavery  there  would  have  been 
no  Roman  Empire,  with  its  great  organ- 
ized administration  and  its  systematiza- 
tion  of  law  ;  without  slavery  the  present 
power  of  man  over  nature  and  the  mar- 
vellous growth  of  socialized  production 
could  never  have  been  attained.  So 
with  capitalism  and  the  feudalism  which 
preceded  it.  Much  as  we  may  detest 
the  capitalist  system  we  recognize  that 
it  was  an  inevitable  portion  of  the  social 
history  of  man — a  necessary  stepping- 
stone  to  the  new  period  before  us.  As 
the  middte-class  economically  overthrew 
the  nobles  and  took  control  when  the 
nobles  became  incapable,  so  the  work- 
ers  will  now  overthrow  the  bourgeoisie, 
because  they  have  become  in  turn  a 
stumbling-bloclPto  economical  progress, 
and  their  own  functions  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  or  so  are  now  filled  by  salaried 
swVflnia  who  could  as  easily  be  the  ad- 
.mtnistmiois  of  a  democratic  socialist 
'state  as  of  a  collection  of  impersonal 
companies.  The  working  class  are  even 
now  learning  from  the  facts  around 
them  the  future  before  them.  They  are 
getting  to  understand  that  it  is  not  their 
misery  or  the  bad  qualities  of  the  gov- 
erning classes  which  will  give  them  the 
victory,  but  the  certainty  that  economi- 
cal conditions  are  ripe  for  their  emanci- 
pation, which  they  were  not  a  hundred, 
fifty,  thirty,  or  even  twenty  years  ago. 

It  is,  in  short,  when  we  come  to  the 
answers  to  the  questions  put  above,  that 
the  singular  insufficiency  of  Mr.  Mal- 
lock's  explanation  becomes  still  more 
apparent.  Here  the  Socialist  analysis 
of  cause  and  effect,  of  the  class  antag- 
onism resulting  from  economical  devel- 


opment, of  bourgeois  incapacity  and  pro- 
letariat aspirations,  comes  in  to  solve 
these  problems  and  to  explain  the  in- 
dustrial anarchy  rampant  in  our  present 
society.  Not,  however,  by  conjuring 
up  a  Socialist  Utopia  or  by  figuring 
fotlh  an  ideal  arrangement  of  society — 
though  here  as  elsewhere  induction  and 
hypothesis  should  go  hand  in  hand— but 
by  pointing  to  tacts,  hard  facts,  which 
none  can  gainsay,  by  showing  the  ten- 
dency of  modern  productive  forces 
which  none  can  dispute,  and  by  arguing 
as  to  the  inevitable  adaptation  of  general 
social  arrangements  to  the  economical 
forms  which  have  even  now  developed. 
Already,  we  say,  the  new  productive 
forces  have  outgrown  their  bourgeois 
or  capitalist  environment,  and  involve 
a  constant  conflict  between  these  pro- 
ductive forces  and  the  method  of  pro- 
duction itself.  "  Modern  Socialism  is 
but  the  conception  in  the  mind  of  roan 
of  this  actual,  material  conflict  outside  ; 
it  is  the  reflection  of  that  conflict  in  the 
brains  of  the  class  which  is  the  first  to 
suffer  from  it — the  working-class."  * 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  our 
present  system  of  production  and  ex- 
change slipped  into  a  society— the  Mid- 
dle-Age society,  to  wit,  after  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  serfs — in  which  the  own- 
ership of  products  was  based  upon  the 
fact  that  they  were  the  result  of  a  man's 
own  individual  labor.  Gradually  the 
division  of  labor,  which  is  a  social  ar- 
rangement, made  itself  felt  side  by  side 
with  this  more  isolated  individual  labor. 
But  the  products  of  organized  social 
labor  of  this  kind  could  and  did  oust 
from  the  market  by  sheer  cheapness  the 
products  of  the  isolated  workers.  ' 

The  ownership  of  these  products  did 
not,  however,  appertain  to  these  organ- 
ized groups  of  workers.  No.  The  law 
of  possession  which  gave  a  man  the  right 
to  the  products  of  his  own  labor  passed 
over  to  the  employer,  the  master,  the 
capitalist,  who  became  the  owner  of  the 
products  of  Other  people's  labor.  None 
of  the  workers  could  say,  "  This  is  my 
product ;"  and  all  of  them  together 
could  not  say,  "  This  is  our  product." 


*  The  passages  in  inverted  commas  are  from 
Friedrich  Engcls'  admirable  work  against 
Eugen  Duhring,  entitled  UmwStzung der  Wii- 
stnscha/t.  The  main  ideas  belong  to  "  Mane 
and  his  school." 
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The  capitalist  who,  whatever  his  "  abil-  means  alone  could  each  one  hope  to  re- 
itj"  might  be,  did  not  produce  at  all,  tain  bis  place  in  the  race  for  gain,  in 
could  alone  claim  the  right  of  posses-  which  his  fellow-capitalists  were  as  eager 
sion.  Thus  the  individual  form  of  pro-  and  as  strenuous  as  he.  It  became  a 
duction  was  revolutionized,  but  the  in-  regular  commercial  war,  at  home  and 
dividual  form  of  appropriation  remained  abroad,  in  which  cheapness  was  the  de- 
unchanged.  Here  is  the  germ  of  the  termining  weapon — a  chase  of  devil- 
entire  series  of  antagonisms  of  today.  take- the- hindmost,  in  which  the  lightest- 

Wage-earners  already    existed   when  weighted  won  the  highest  prize  ;  a  sur- 

this  great  change  began,  but  they  were  vival  of  the  fittest,  in  which  fitness — Mr. 

the  exceptions.     Men  only  hired  them-  M  alloc  It's  "  ability" — meant  exceptional 

selves  as  laborers  for  wages  in  order  to  faculties  to  squeeze  surplus  value  out  of   . 

increase  the  returns  which  ihey  direct*  other  men's  labor.     The  upshot  of  it  all 

ly  gained  as  laborers  for  themselves,  has  been  a  helter-skelter  production  of 

Thenceforward,    owing    to     historical  commodities,  often  of  the  worst  kind, 

causes  already  touched  upon,  the  wage-  without  rule,  order,  or  comparison  of 

earners  without  property  developed  into  notes  even  among  the  capitalists  tbem- 

a  class  by  themselves.     The  Feudal  or  selves,  which  brought  about  the  strangest 

Middle-Age  society,  with  all  its  elabo-  phenomena  in  the  markets.     Thus — 
rate  series  of  checks  and  balances,  priv-        II.  "  The  conflict  between  social  pro- 

itegea  and  guilds,  orders  and  crafts,  per-  duction  and  capitalist  appropriation  ap- 

sonal   rights  and  personal   duties,    was  pears  as  antagonism  between  the  organ- 

broken    up,    and    in    place    thereof,    in  ization  of  production  in  the  single  factory 

course  of  time,  was  broadly  substituted  and  the  anarchy  of  production  in  the  entire 

the    severance    between    the   capitalist  society." 

class,  with  its  mortgaged   landowners,        Hence  results  the  alternation  of  de- 

who  owned  all  the  means  of  production,  pression  and  elation,  of  stagnation  and 

and  the  wage-earning  class,  who  owned  movement,  of  glut  and   brisk  markets, 

nothing  but  the  force  of  labor  in  their  of  crisis  and  "  boom,"  which  have  been 

bodies.     Thus —  the  invariable  accompaniments  of    the 

I.  "  The  contradiction  between  social  introduction   of  the  great  machine  in- 

production  and  capitalist  appropriation  dustry  and  the  extension  of  competition 

manifests    itself  as   antagonism  between  on  the  world  market,  in  every  civilized 

proletariat  and  bourgeoisie."  country. 

Henceforth  the  workers  had  no  con-  Every  general  crisis  in  succession  from 
trol  over  the  quantity  of  the  commodi-  1835  to  1885  has  been  marked  with  the 
ties  which  they  should  produce,  over  the  same  general  features ;  over-production, 
quality  of  such  commodities  (adulters-  as  it  is  called,  on  the  one  side ;  thou- 
tion,  short  weight,  etc.)  as  they  were  sands  or  millions  of  industrious  people 
being  produced,  nor  over  the  manner  in  out  of  work  and  too  poor  to  purchase 
which  they  should  be  exchanged  when  the  goods  which  they  need — even  grain 
produced.  The  laws  regulating  the  ex-  is  too  cheap  now  for  thousands  to  buy 
change  of  such  commodities  thus  pro-  any  !— and  which  are  thus  "  over-pro- 
duced by  social  organization,  under  the  duced,"  on  the  other.  The  great  ma- 
control  of  individual  capitalists  compel-  chine  industry  under  capitalist  control, 
ing  with  one  another  for  profit,  had  yet  as  Marx  says,  demands  and  must  have 
10  be  determined  by  experience.  The  a  relative  over- population  of  this  kind 
greater  the  competition  between  the  in  every  country,  ready  to  be  tempo- 
members  of  the  capitalist  class  for  the  rarily  absorbed  into  the  industrial  system 
command  of  fresh  markets,  the  more  when  "times  are  good,"  only  to  be 
the  field  for  the  disposal  of  their  prod-  thrown  out  workless  again  upon  the 
acts  extended,  the  more  essential  to  streets  when  the  "  men  of  uncommon 
them  became  the  organization  of  the  labor  developed,"  the  giants  of  coram er- 
labor  of  their  "  hands  '  in  their  factories  cial  "  ability,"  have  glutted  the  markets 
and  workshops.  By  this  means  alone  in  their  haste  to  be  rich.  The  most 
could  they  keep  pace  with  the  ever-  powerful  instruments  for  the  creation  of 
widening  circle  of  the  markets  which  wealth  are  used  not  for  the  producers 
were  opened  to  them  as  a  body  ;  by  this  but  against  them  ;  the  workers,  by  pro 
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during  commodities  in  the  form  of  c&pi-  But  this  exposition,  it  may  be  said,  is 

tal,  condemn  themselves  as  a  class  to  a  too    philosophical    and    too    abstract, 

never-ending  but  uncertain  existence  as  Perhaps  so.    We  have  then  only  to  look 

wage-earners — an  uncertainty  which  is  round  us  for  the  plainest  concrete  illus- 

increased  instead  of  lessened  by  every  trations  of  the  correctness  of  the  analy- 

improvement  in  machinery.     They  are  sis.     Competition  for  subsistence  wages 

mastered  by  that  very  progress  and  in-  and    increased     uncertainty    of     work 

dus  trial  development  which  they  should  among  the  workers  below,  accompanied 

master  themselves.  by  a  fearful  relative  overpopulation  of 

But  the  capitalists  likewise,  they  too  unemployed  and  paupers,  notwitbstand- 
aie  wholly  unable  to  prevent  the  untver-  ing  the  advance  in  power  of  produc- 
.  sal  crises  of  which  we  are  now  eiperi-  tios  ;  competition  among  the  capitalists 
encing  the  seventh  since  the  beginning  for  profit  above,  without  the  slightest 
of  the  century.  The  result  of  this  is  concern  for  one  another,  until  a  crisis 
that  capital  rolls  up  into  larger  and  comes  which  ruins  many  of  their  own 
larger  masses,  the  smaller  men  being  class,  and  throws  thousands  more  work- 
crushed  out ;  that  wage-earners,  salaried  ers  out  upon  the  street ;  the  rapid 
officials,  and  domestic  servants  (the  lat-  growth  of  limited  companies  and  co- 
ter  1,800,000)  comprise  a  greater  and  operative  stores  on  the  one  hand,  and 
greater  proportion  of  society  ;  that  the  threatening  combinations  of  workers  on 
capitalist  class  cease  to  direct  their  own  the  other ;  the  economical  antagonism 
operations  as  individuals,  but,  associ-  in  the  field  of  production  and  exchange 
ated  in  limited  companies,  employ  skill-  reflected,  as  we  have  lately  seen,  on  both 
ed  managers — still  the  men  of  ability —  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in  violent  class- 
to  do  their  business  for  them  ;  and  that,  hatred  translated  into  riot  in  the  streets  ; 
when  crises  come,  so  ignorant  are  the  the  break-down  of  our  industrial  system 
rich  educated  classes  of  their  causes,  paralleled  in  the  chaos  come  again  of  our 
that  they  wring  their  hands  in  helpless-  political  disintegration — cannot  we  see 
ness,  reluse  to  recognize  any  responsi-  all  this  around  us  ? 
bility  as  attaching  to  the  wealth  they  And  at  the  same  time  the  State,  even 
have  acquired,  and  fail  to  see  that,  as  I  the  middle-class  State  of  England,  is 
have  said  before,  they  are  unable  to  timidly  trying  to  palliate  here  and  there 
handle  the  system  of  production  already  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  the  happy- 
established,  or  to  give  outlet  to  the  new  go-lucky  methods  which  we  have  in- 
productive  forces  (electricity,  the  stor-  aeiited  from  our  fathers ;  and  is  even 
age  of  force,  the  power  of  the  winds  and  laying  hold  upon  department  after  de- 
tides,  etc.)  which  are  growing  up  below  parlment  of  industry  with  the  intention 
even  as  we  argue.     Thus —  — never,  unfortunately,  realized,  owing 

III.   "In  periods  of  crisis  the  con-  to  the  maintenance  of  competitive  wages 

tradiction  between  social  production  and  in  the  lower  grades  of  Government  era* 

capitalist  appropriation  comes  to  a  fear-  ployment — of  organizing  them  for  the 

ful  collapse.     The  economical  conflict  benefit  of  the  community.     So  resistless 

has  reached  its  highest  point :  the  form  is  this  tendency  that  the  late  Mr.  Henry 

of  production  revolts  against  the  form  of  Fawcett,  a  man  bitterly  opposed  to  State 

the  appropriation  and  exchange  .-  the  pro-  intervention,  was  forced  in  his  capacity 

ductive  forces  revolt  against  the  form  of  of  administrator  at  the  Post  Office  to 

production   itself,  which  they  have  out-  turn  his  back  upon  Mr.  Henry  Fawcett 

grown,' '  the  middle-class  political  economist  out- 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  There  is  but  side, 
one  complete  remedy  which  is,  as  I  be-  Social- Democrats  contend  further  that 
lieve,  in  itself  historically  necessary  and  the  economical  forms  are  now  quite 
economically  inevitable.  The  social  ready  for  the  socialization  of  production 
character  of  the  great  productive  forces  and  exchange.  The  railways,  the  great 
must  be  recognized,  and  the  ap  propria-  shipping  companies,  the  mines,  the  fac- 
tion of  the  products  by  society  at  large  tones,  the.  stows,  the  banks  might  be 
must  supersede  their  appiopriation  by  managed  quite  as  well — we  say,  of 
the  capitalist  class.  course,  much  better — under  the  control 

That  is,  in  brief,  the  Socialist  view,  of  a  democratic  community  of  associ- 
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ated  workers  as  under  the  control  of  as-  Hoar  Law  in  afl  trades  and  businesses, 
sociated  bodies  of  idle  shareholders.  If  with  a  minimum  wage  enacted  by  Parlia- 
Mr.  Matlock's  menof  ability  require  ex-  ment  ;  free  education  and  free  meals  in 
ceptional  payment,  then  certainty  the  all  Board  Schools  ;  the  compulsory  con- 
workers  could  pay  them  stilt  higher  sal-  struction  of  wholesome  dwellings  for  the 
aries  than  their  present  masters  the  cap-  people  by  municipalities  and  county 
italista  ;  though  for  my  put  I  cannot  boards,  to  be  rented  at  a  price  to  cover 
believe  that  any  one  fn  a  well-ordered  the  cost  of  construction  and  mainten- 
society  would  claim  more  houses  than  ance  alone ;  the  organization  of  unem- 
he  can  inhabit,  more  clothes  than  he  can  ployed  labor  on  useful  work  on  the  land 
wear,  or  more  food  than  he  can  eat,  in  and  in  other  ways,  at  fair  rates  of  wages, 
return  for  the  opportunity  for  using  his  instead  of  giving  the  industrious  poor 
faculties  fully  for  the  general  benefit  criminal  tasks  to  perform  ;  the  change 
Land  has  not  yet  advanced  either  in  of  the  Poor  Law  system  from  a  penal 
town  or  country  to  the  company  form  of  institution  against  poverty  into  an  or- 
roanagement ;  but  there  also  co-oper-  ganisation  for  the  improvement  and  ele- 
ation  could  be  substituted  for  competi-  vation  of  workers  overtaken  by  misfor- 
tion  without  any  serious  economical  tune  at  any  age — these  are  proposals 
break.  That  national  would  be  supple-  which  have  long  been  supported  by 
mented  by  international  co-operation  k  the  Social- Democratic  Federation,  and 
certain,  as  the  workers  of  different  would  gladly  be  accepted  I  have  reason 
countries  are  already  beginning  to  un-  to  know  by  the  most  vehement  revolu- 
derstand  that  industrially  speaking  they  ttontst  of  us  all. 

have  no  antagonistic  interests.  May  I  therefore  conclude  this  article 
But  Mr.  Mallock  himself  admits  more  with  an  appeal  to  all  who  have  any  sym- 
than  once  that  the  condition  of  the  partly  with  the  people  to  study  carefully 
workers,  physically,  mentally,  and  mor-  their  social  surroundings,  to  throw  aside 
ally,  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  in  this  their  class  prejudices,  and  to  recognize 
nineteenth  century  of  ours.  Why,  then,  that  ability  is  only  used  to  the  best  ad- 
don not  be,  why  do  not  those  who  vantage  when  it  is  placed  at  the  service 
think  with  him,  whatever  may  be  their  of  humanity,  not  when  it  is  sold  to  in- 
political  opinions,  help  ns  Social-Demo-  crease  the  gains  of  a  class  ?  A  crucial 
crats  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  and  ben-  transformation  of  our  present  society  is 
eficial  social  transformation  ?  We  shall  assuredly  at  hand-  Would  it  not  be 
never  surrender  our  ideal  nor  give  up  worthy  of  the  highest  intellects  in  our 
striving  for  its  attainment.  But  in  the  country  that  they  should  help  England 
meantime  I  for  one  would  gladly  see  to  take  the  lead,  in  orderly  and  peaceful 
either  party,  or  both  parties,  carry  meat-  fashion,  of  that  Social  and  economical 
tires  which  we  have  steadily  agitated  for  revolution  already  begun  in  our  midst  ? 
during  the  past  seven  years.     An  Eight  — Forimghfty  Revitw. 


THE  NERVE-REST  CURE. 
A  Plea  for  thx  Nervous. 

BY  JAMBS  llUIX   ITOWII. 

There  are    many  who   regard    the  ar^je  him  to  the  pursuit  of  awwfnt  occu- 

special  consideration  of  nerve  rest  as  patien." 

absolutely  unnecessary.     According  to  Such  is  the  talk  prevalent  among  peo- 

them  the  greatest  evil  in  the  world  h  pre  who  call  themselves  practical. 

idleness.  It  is  true  that  if  we  would  live  more 

"  If  men  had  only  enough  hard  work  naturally  there  would  be  lest  nervons- 

they  woutd  soon  sleep  off  their  nervous-  ness.     But  we  have,  for  several  genera- 

ness.     It  is  thinking  about  himself  that  lions,  been  getting  more  artificial  in  onr 

makes  a  man  nervous.     Instead  of  en-  lives.     The  nervous    system  has  been 

coumgmg  his  introspection  we  ought  to  goaded  to  continuous  exertion  and  sub- 
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jected  to  constant  strain.  The  effect  of  remained  unsuspected.  When  at  length 
this  upon  each  succeeding  generation  he  could  bear  it  no  longer  he  confessed 
has  been  so  deleterious  that  there  have  his  sufferings  to  his  companion,  and  to- 
descended  to  us  numerous  persons  whose  gether  they  went  to  consult  a  physician, 
nerves  are  naturally  hypersensitive.  To  In  a  similar  manner  I  have  seen  not 
prevent  these  from  becoming  severe  suf-  a  few  who  have  been  sceptical  of  nerv- 
ferers  ordinary  precautions  are  power-  ous  suffering  brought  by  severe  personal 
less.  The  advice  just  alluded  to  is  ex-  experience  to  confess  their  error  and 
cellent  for  the  ordinary  man,  born  with  apologize  for  their  previous  harshness 
a  strong  nerve  which  has  not  yet  been  of  judgment. 

damaged  by  hurry  for  money  or  worry  That  society  at  large  is  sceptical  on 

for  bread.    If  followed  it  would  prevent  this  subject  ought  scarcely  to  surprise 

healthy  men  becoming  victims  of  nerv-  us  when  we  remember  that,  until  a  very 

ousness  ;  but  something  more  is  required  recent    date,    the    medical    profession 

for  those  who  have  inherited,  or  acquir-  maintained  the  same  attitude.     Even  at 

ed,    a  hypersensitive  nervous    system,  the  present  day  nervous  subjects  are 

Most  men  and  women  of  robust  health  generally   regarded  by     "  doctors"    as 

deny  the  existence  of  any  physical  cause  most  unsatisfactory  patients.    No  sooner 

for    nervous    irritability.     They    insist  do  they  find  such  an  one  than  they  order 

that  it  is  entirely  mental  and  directly  him  off  to  the  mountains,  or  over  the 

dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  sufferer,  seas,  anywhere  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble 

They  would  employ  the  word  "  actor"  of  treating  him. 

instead  of  "  sufferer."  If  your  liver  is  deranged  you  have 
It  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  your  choice  of  a  score  of  remedies,  from 
doubt  the  existence  of  that  which  does  blue-pill  to  dandelion.  You  will  be  ad- 
not  directly  appeal  to  our  senses.  The  vised  to  increase  your  exercise  and  di- 
writer  remembers  an  instance  of  this  in  minish  your  diet.  Every  friend  you  meet 
the  case  of  two  hard-working  students  will  tell  you  of  something  that  is  "  good 
who  boarded  in  the  same  house.  Tbey  for  the  liver."  He  used  to  suffer  just 
were  both  vigorous  in  the  use  of  knife  like  you,  but  since  he  began  to  eat  a 
and  fork  as  well  as  of  book.  In  course  raw  carrot  before  breakfast,  or  to  drink 
of  time  one  of  them  began  to  complain  a  tumbler  of  hot  water  at  bedtime,  he 
of  dyspeptic  symptoms,  the  result  of  full  has  been  a  different  man. 
diet  with  scant  exercise.  His  com  pan-  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  your  nerves 
ion  laughed  him  to  scorn  as  he  avoided  that  are  at  fault,  your  wisest  course  is 
one  and  another  of  his  favorite  dishes,  to  keep  silence  ;  for  if  you  should,  yield- 
He  insisted  with  "Robert  the  waiter"  ing  to  a  desire  for  sympathy,  reveal  your 
"  that  a  gentleman  should  no  more  think  affliction  to  a  friend,  be  will  probably 
of  consulting  his  stomach  than  he  would  smile  upon  you  in  the  manner  of  a  su- 
his  portmanteau  as  to  what  he  should  perior  and  inform  you  "  what  a  foolish 
put  into  it."  The  sufferer,  on  the  other  thing  it  is  to  let  your  nerves  get  the  bet- 
hand,  took  the  view  of  the  French  writer  terof  you." 

who  defines  dyspepsia  as  the  "  ingratt-  There  is  more  exquisite  torture  in- 

tude  of  the  stomach,"  and  he  determined  flic  ted  by  the  ignorant  advice  given  to 

to  bring   that  ungrateful  organ  to  its  nerve  victims  than  a  healthy  man  can 

senses  by  systematic  starvation.     This  well  conceive.     They  are  told  in  such 

physiological   feud  had  not  continued  an  offhand  manner  "  to  keep  down  their 

long  before  the  scorncr  himself  began  nerves,"  that  one  would  imagine  their 

to  experience  disagreeable   sensations,  advisers  knew  of  a  "  nerve  cropper"  in 

which  bore   a  striking  resemblance  to  the  next  street,  who  could  step  in  and 

those  of  his  fellow  student    For  months  prune  the  nerves  as  a  barber  trims  the 

he  endured  in  silence  the  tortures  of  an  beard. 

invisible  enemy  "  gnawing  at  his  heart."  When  a  man,  previously  healthy,   is 

Food  gave  him    temporary  relief  ;    in-  suddenly  seized  with  a  nervous  attack, 

deed,  he  was  hardly  ever  comfortable  we  know  that  it  must  have  had  some 

except  when  eating,  so  that  his  appetite  definite  cause,  and  we  rarely  fail  to  do 

seemed  to  increase  as  that  of  his  friend  something  definite  for  its  cure.     Such 

diminished,  and  his  ailment  consequently  an  attack  may  be  the  result  either  of 
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drink  or  worry.     In  the  latter  case  the  renders  him  liable  to  impressions  of  un- 

patient  usually  sees  a  Hon  in  his  path  ;  usual  intensity  ? 

in  the  former  he  is  surrounded  by  an        When  Dives,  returning  from  the  ban 

army  of  demons.    Wedon't  reason  with  quet,  asserts  that  there  are  two  moons 

a  man  in  delirium  tremens  and  inform  in  sight,  we  do  not  hope  there  and  then 

him  that  the   "bine  devils"    are  but  to  convince  him  of  his  error.    Not  until 

creatures  of  his  diseased  imagination.  "  the  wine  is  out  "  shall  we  be  able  to 

We  give  hitu  a  dose  of  chloral  and  put  persuade  him  to  the  contrary.     By  that 

him  to  bed.     If  a  hospital  surgeon  fears  time,  however,  he  will  not  require  per- 

to  undertake  an  operation  that  he  has  suasion:  his  own  observation  will  satisfy 

successfully  performed  a  hundred  times,  him.     So  it  is  with  a  nervous  patient, 

we  do  not  try  to  overcome  his  disincli-  The  nervous  system  must  be  restored  to 

nation  by  telling  him  that  he  is  acting  health  before  argument  can  have  due 

like  a  fool.     We  advise  him  to  take  a  effect,  and   when  the  nerves  are  thus 

holiday,  knowing  that  his  fears  will  soon  restored    argument    is    needless.      All 

vanish  with  brain  rest  and  upland  air.  foolish  fancies  and  diseased  sensations 

Why,  then,  should  we  insult  a  victim  of  will  then  gradually  disappear, 
chronic  nervous  irritability  by  informing        It  is  absurd  to  assert  that  there  can  be 

him  that  "  he  could  live  like  other  peo-  nothing  amiss  with   that  nervous  system 

pie  if  only  he  would "  ?  which  does  not   present  any   manifest 

Some  affect  to  believe  that  nervous  structural  alteration.  A  man  may  be 
subjects  feign  their  ailments  for  the  pur-  utterly  insane  without  any  appreciable 
pose  of  attracting  attention  and  sym-  change  taking  place  in  the  tissues  of  his 
pathy.  It  is  quite  true  they  frequently  brain  ;  yet  no  one  now  denies  the  neces- 
exaggerate  their  sufferings,  but  that  is  sity  for  the  medical  treatment  of  luna- 
no  excuse  for  denying  their  existence,  tics.  Nervous  irritability  might  aptly  be 
Besides,  it  is  natural  to  exaggerate  a  described  as  insanity  of  the  nerves,  and 
grievance  so  long  as  it  remains  unrecog-  it  is  certainly  quite  as  deserving  of  rec- 
nized.  Others  admit  the  reality  of  the  ognition  and  treatment  as  insanity  of 
diseased  sensations,  but  maintain  that  the  brain.  He  whose  brain  is  insane  is 
the  only  way  to  abolish  them  is  by  means  generally  oblivious  of  the  opinion  of  his 
of  reason.  They  hold  that  nervous  per-  fellows,  whereas  he  of  insane  nerves  is 
sons  ought  to  be  taught  to  control  their  usually  acutely  conscious  of  want  of 
nerves  by  their  reason,  and  they  insist  sympathy  on  the  part  of  bis  friends.  A 
that  "  plain  speaking"  is  the  strongest  harsh  word  or  an  unfriendly  glance  will 
aid  to  recovery.  Their  experience  seems  worry  him  as  much  as  a  heavy  loss.  In- 
to corroborate  this  opinion.  The  suf-  deed,  many  such  sufferers  are  driven  to 
ferers  cease  to  comptain  to  them,  so  they  drunkenness  through  dread  of  the  petty 
fancy  that  their  "plain  speaking"  has  annoyances  of  daily  life, 
effected  a  cure.  This  fancy  is,  how-  But  all  nervous  subjects  cannot  be 
ever,  very  far  from  the  fact,  which  is  called  severe  sufferers.  There  are  cases 
that  the  patients  have  transferred  their  in  which  certain  local  nerves  have,  from 
complaints  to  a  more  sympathetic  ear.  various  causes,  become  so  perverted  in 

It  is  not  easy  even  for  healthy  persons  function  as  to  produce  troublesome 
to  disregard  their  sensations  and  act  ac-  effects,  and  in  which  strong  mental  con- 
cording  to  pure  reason.  It  is  said  that  trol  on  the  part  of  the  patient  has  cured 
there  are  few  travellers  who  can  descend  the  disease.  Take  the  following  in- 
ibe  Rigi  railway  without  leaning  all  their  stance  :  A  young  lady,  in  other  respects 
weight  against  the  back  of  their  seat  in  healthy,  had  gastric  nerves  so  wayward 
order  to  "  ease  the  locomotive."  Rea-  that  they  would  only  permit  a  very 
son  tells  them  plainly  that  their  efforts  small  amount  of  food  to  remain  on  the 
are  futile  ;  but  although  they  assent  to  stomach.  This  condition  produced  both 
her  teaching  they  cannot  reduce  it  to  debility  and  inconvenience.  Her  physi- 
practice.  If  it  be  so  difficult  for  a  cian  told  her  that  she  might  by  a  strong 
healthy  man  to  act  contrary  to  his  sen-  mental  effort  free  herself  from  the  ail 
sations,  how  can  we  expect  it  of  one  ment.  She  tried  her  best,  but  failed, 
whose  nerves  are  in  a  condition  of  ex-  It  became  apparent  that  she  did  not  pos- 
cessive  irritability,   a  condition  which  sess  sufficient  will-power  for  the  task. 
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The  physician  therefore  decided  to  an-  ous  affections  i«  by  meant  of  nerve  rest, 
sist  the  will  by  inducing  a  strong  emo-  to  reduce  the  general  nervous  excitabil- 
tion  with  respect  to  the  ailment ;  and  ity  of  the  patient.  What  is  meant  by 
this  he  effected  in  the  following  manner :  nerve  reat  will  appear  later.  At  present 
Going  to  the  future  husband  of  the  Jet  us  inquire  how  the  prevalent  mis- 
lady,  he  urged  him  to  inform  her  that  taken  notions  of  nervous  complaints 
their  union  could  not  take  place  until  she  have  arisen.  The  following  case  will 
was  cured.  The  time  fixed  for  the  mar-  serve  as  an  illustration  : 
riage  was  near  at  hand,  and  the  shock  of  Several  years  ago  the  wife  of  a  sctett- 
such  news  had  an  immediately  beneficial  tine  man  was  seized  with  what  is  called 
effect.  Her  gastric  nerves  began  to  re-  "hysterical"  paralysis  of  the  lower 
sume  their  normal  functions  from  the  limb*.  She  was  informed  that  her  in- 
moment  of  that  interview.  ability  to  walk  was  not  the  result  of  any 

But  the  cases  in  which  such  treatment  organic  change,  but  merely  of  nervous 
is  beneficial  are  very  rare.  Even  when  debility,  and  she  received  the  usual  nra- 
successful  in  abolishing  the  ailment,  it  tine  advice,  viz.,  that  "  she  must  fight 
may  prove  highly  injurious  to  the  pa-  against  her  feelings  and  make  constant 
tient,  who  thus  strains  one  set  of  nerves  efforts  to  overcome  the  paralysis  by 
to  control  another;  for  if  the  higher  force  of  will. "  She  followed  this  advice 
nerves  are  not  much  stronger  than  the  for  a  long  time,  but  getting  gradually 
lower,  general  nervous  prostration  will  worse,  she  gave  up  all  attempts  at  walk- 
ultimately  supervene.  Many  local  nerve  ing  and  resigned  herself  to  the  ignominy 
affections  carry  off  irritation  from  the  of  a  Bath-chair.  After  many  months  of 
nerve  centres,  just  as  an  attack  of  gout  rest  the  use  of  her  limbs  was  suddenly 
in  the  great  toe  frequently  relieves  an  restored.  One  summer's  day  she  was 
irritable  brain.  It  is  therefore  danger-  left  on  the  sea-shore  by  her  husband, 
ous  to  suppress  a  local  symptom  without  who  went  a  short  distance  for  a  hews- 
previously  removing  any  existing  central  paper.  During  his  absence  a  half- 
disease.  In  the  case  just  related  the  intoxicated  Highlander  approached  the 
central  nervous  system  was  healthy ;  lady  and  threatened  to  kiss  her.  In 
consequently  no  barm  resulted  from  terror  she  jumped  from  the  Bath-chair 
suppressing  the  local  symptom.  and  made  off  in  search  of  her  husband. 

Sea-sickness  is  a  familiar  example  of  From  the  date  of  that  incident  she  grad- 
central  nervous  disturbance  being  re-  nally  recovered  her  power  of  locomotion, 
tieved  by  the  excitement  of  a  distant  At  first  sight  this  case  seems  to  sup- 
local  effect.  Those  whom  the  sea  port  the  treatment  by  forced  walking, 
affects,  and  who  cannot  be  actually  sick,  On  consideration,  however,  it  becomes 
generally  suffer  intense  nervous  head-  apparent  that  rest,  not  exercise,  was  the 
ache.  In  order  to  prove  that  sea-sick-  means  of  cure.  As  long  as  the  patient 
nest  is  within  the  control  of  the  voyager,  forced  herself  to  walk  she  grew  worse. 
a  ship's  surgeon  intimated,  on  leaving  Her  cure  was  effected  by  the  prolonged 
port,  that  his  cure  for  sea-sickness  was  rest  to  which  she  subjected  herself  is 
the  application  of  a  hot  iron  to  the  the  belief  that  she  was  incurable.  She 
spine.  Not  "  a  single  complaint  "  was  came  to  accept  the  paralysis  as  inevi- 
made  during  the  voyage.  This  scien-  table,  and  this  gave  her  mental  rest ; 
tific  inquirer  thought  that  be  had  proved  for  she  entirely  ceased  to  worry  about 
his  point,  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  recovery.  Had  she  continued  to  make 
his  intimation  acted  not  entirely  in  the  walking  efforts,  or  even  mental  efforts, 
manner  intended  There  were  probably  toward  recovery,  she  would  not  have 
many  cases  of  sickness  which  never  recovered  so  soon.  The  fright  to  which 
reached  his  knowledge,  and  many  cases  she  was  subjected  merely  revealed  to 
of  intense  nervous  headache  produced  her  the  fact  of  her  cure.  The  sodden 
by  restraining  the  natural  mode  of  re-  emotion  communicated  nerve  power  to 
lief.  The  best  way  to  avoid  sea-sick-  those  limbs  from  which  for  years  it  had 
ness  it  to  lessen  the  irritability  of  the  been  excluded  ;  but  no  such  emotion 
entire  nervous  system  by  means  of  ased-  could  have  enabled  her  to  continue  walk- 
ative  drug.  For  a  similar  reason  the  ing  if  a  cure  had  not  been  previously 
safest  way  to  cure  the  majority  of  nerv-  effected. 
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Under  great  excitement  a  half- cared  the  patient.  They  generally  regard  any 
patient  will  sometimes  dance  at  a  hall  or  apparent  til  effects  from  trifles  as  the 
climb  a  mountain,  only  to  lapse  into  pure  result  of  imagination,  and  conse- 
deeper  exhaustion  when  the  mental  stira-  quently  ignore  them.  They  do  not  know 
ohn  is  removed.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  that  the  diseased  imagination  is  a  part 
injudicious  to  urge  a  nervously  exhaust-  of  the  ailment,  which  absolute  nerve  rest 
ed  person  to  exertion  before  be  has  had  it  calculated  to  remove.  In  the  time  of 
rest  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  lay  up  a  rest,  however,  a  new  difficult  y  arises, 
fresh  store  of  nervous  energy.  Under  The  muscles,  through  want  of  exercise, 
the  "forcing"  system  one  patient  walked  become  weak  and  flabby,  and  are  utterly 
herself  almost  into  a  lunatic  asylum  to  unable  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  re- 
ward off  a  threatened  attack  «f  hjetert-  newed  'nerves.  A  period  thus  arrives 
cal  paralysis.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  when,  although  the  nerves  are  cared, 
lower  nerves  being  controlled  by  the  the  patient  is  still  unable  to  walk  through 
Mgber,  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter,  muscular  weakness.  There  being  ns 
It  was  ultimately  decided  to  prohibit  apparent  difference  in  her  symptoms. 
Walking  in  this  case,  the  power  of  Tea-  neither  she  nor  her  friends  suspect  the 
son  being  considered  of  more  hnpor-  favorable  change  in  her  condition.  It 
tance  than  that  of  locomotion.  is  at  this  stage  that  "  wonderful  "  cures 

Against  the  rest  care  it  is  frequently  are  wrought.  If  a  faith  healer  now 
urged  that  if  you  once  put  a  nervous  gains  an  influence  over  the  patient,  he 
woman  to  bed  she  will  remain  an  invalid  will  soon  work  a  "  miracle.''  If  a  new 
for  life.  This  mistake  has  arisen  from  physician  be  consulted,  be  will  gain 
want  of  experience,  for,  until  Dr.  Weir  great  credit  by  carrying  out  the  old  force 
Mitchell  inaugurated  this  treatment,  no  method.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  by 
systematic  rest  had  been  employed  hi  compelling  her  to  walk,  to  reveal  to  the 
mis  class  of  cases.  Patients  were  pre-  patient  the  fact  of  her  cure,  and  to  get 
vented  taking  to  bed  until  they  could  her  muscles  strengthened  by  exercise- 
hold  out  no  longer,  and  were  obliged  to  One  medical  man  used  to  drive  such 
be  still  by  sheer  nervous  exhaustion,  patients  a  short  way  from  home  and 
Then  the  doctors  gave  them  up  as  in-  compel  them  to  walk  back.  He  waa 
corrigible,  and  they  were  allowed  to  foi-  said  to  have  performed  remarkable 
low  their  own  inclination.  cures,  but,  as  his  successful  cases  had 

Their   further   history   is   interesting  always  been  a  considerable  time  confined 

and    instructive.      They    now    become  to    their  couch,   they  were  practically 

chronic  invalids,  with  whom,  according  cured  before  he  undertook  them.     By 

to  "  everybody,"  there  is  nothing  the  the  adoption  of  systematic  nerve  rest 

matter.     They  are  tortured  by  the  con-  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease  its  dur- 

■ctouaaeas  that  their  ailments  are  doubt*  ation  is  materially  shortened,  and,   as 

ed,  and   this  goads  them   to  exertion  the  muscles  are  kept  in  daily  exercise  by 

whenever  they  are  able  to  move.     Thus  massage  or  electricity,  the  otherwise  in- 

tliey  squander  every  small  gain  of  en-  evitabte  muscular  enfeeblement  is  pre 

ergy,  and  still  further  delay  the  cure,  vented.     Thus  whenever  the  nerves  are 

As  long  as  such  efforts  ate  continued  able  to  command  the  muscles  are  ready 

recovery  is  impossible  ;  but  when  hope  to  obey,  so  that  there  is  little  fear  of  the 

of  cure  ceases,  and  the  riit  of  invalid  is  patient  drifting  into  chronic  invalidism, 

fully  accepted,  the  nerves  are  allowed  to  Indeed,  it  is  quite  surprising  how  much 

enjoy  rest,  and  begin  to  gather  strength,  walking    such    persons  voluntarily  ac- 

If  the  patient  be  now  removed  front  eomptisfi  on  quitting  their  bed  of  treat- 

sources  of  agitation,  and  test  continued  ment. 

for  a  sufficient  period,  the  exhaustion  During  the  old  haphazard  days  these 

may  ultimately  pass  away.     This  favor*  invalids  frequently  showed  all  the  syrap- 

able  result  would  take  place  sooner  in  toms  of  starvation  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

many  cases  if  the  sources  of  agitation  Want  of  exercise  diminished  appetite 

were  fully  appreciated  by  friends  and  and  nervous  worry  hindered  digestion, 

attendants-     But  h  is  almost  impossible  It  was  from  this  class  that  our  notorious 

for  them  to  understand  that  trivial  err-  fasting  girls  were  constantly  arising.     A 

cumstaBccs  can  be  of  much  moment  to  part  of  the  present  treatment  consists  in 
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persistent  overfeeding.  Three  substan-  ordinary  mode  of  life.  Nervous  agita- 
tial  meals  are  given  daily,  with  savory  tion  is  the  chief  cause  of  nervous  ex- 
sops  or  morsels  every  two  hours  be-  hauslion.  It  is  almost  impossible  even 
tween.  It  might  seem  as  if  a  sudden  for  a  healthy  man  to  avoid  a  certain 
transition  from  the  borders  of  Starva-  amount  of  agitation  in  connection  wtih 
tion  to  the  centre  of  repletion  would  his  affairs,  while  for  the  nervous  man  it 
create  nausea,  but  it  is  not  so.  The  it  absolutely  impossible.  For  the  latter, 
amount  of  exercise  undergone  in  mas-  therefore,  a  frequent  holiday  is  essential, 
sage  equals  a  walk  of  several  miles  daily,  The  way  of  spending  such  a  holiday  is 
so  that  there  is  more  appetite  in  two  a  matter  of  urgent  importance, 
hours  than  there  used  to  be  after  a  Many  nervous  sufferers  return  home 
whole  day's  fast.  worse  than  when  they  left.    They  climb 

Within  the  limits  of  this  paper  it  is  mountains  in  Switzerland  when  they 
impossible  to  discuss  the  various  means  ought  to  be  loitering  on  the  sea-shoreor 
adopted  to  obtain  nerve  rest  As  there  lounging  on  the  deck  of  an  ocean 
are  many  degrees  of  nervous  exhaustion,  steamer.  Thev  rise  early  "  to  make  the 
so  are  there  many  methods  of  restora-  beat  of  to-day"  when  they  had  better  lie 
tion.  What  would  be  pleasant  exercise  several  hours  longer  to  fix  the  benefits 
to  one  might  prove  laborious  exertion  to  of  yesterday.  Like  the  unskilled  rider, 
another,  and  what  would  be  soothing  to  who  dismounts  for  relief,  they  are  fre- 
one  might  be  irritating  to  another.  In  quently  driven  to  bed  to  recover  from 
all  cases,  however,  complete  nerve  rest  their  holiday  exertions, 
implies  the  maintenance  of  agreeable  sen-  The  amount  of  exercise  must  be  reg- 
sation  and  the  avoidance  of  nervous  agita~  ulated  by  its  effects  on  head  or  spine. 
tion.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  obtain  Mere  muscular  fatigue  may  be  overcome 
such  absolute  rest  as  is  here  indicated,  by  regular  walking,  but  nervous  fatigue 
but  the  aim  of  treatment  is  to  secure  as  must  be  entirely  avoided.  If  the  pa- 
near  an  approach  to  it  as  can  be  attained  tient  cannot  take  sufficient  exercise  to 
by  legitimate  means.  No  means  is  used  sustain  his  appetite  and  digestion,  he 
which  might  injure  the  general  health.  had  better  undergo  an  hour's  massage 

The  fact  that  women  are  more  liable  daily.  And  when  he  has  once  gained 
than  men  to  the  severer  forms  of  nerv-  the  power  of  walking  from  live  to  ten 
ous  exhaustion  is  one  reason  why  the  miles  a  day  without  fatigue  of  head  or 
cases  quoted  in  these  pages  are  chiefly  spine,  he  ought,  by  constant  practice,  to 
those  of  women.  .  Another  reason  is  endeavor  to  retain  it. 
that,  in  men,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  There  is  no  better  preventive  of  nerv- 
study  this  stage  of  the  disease  uncom-  ous  exhaustion  than  regular,  unhurried, 
plicated  by  the  effects  of  alcoholic  in-  muscular  exercise.  If  we  could  moder- 
dulgence.  Most  men  who  find  them-  ate  our  burry,  lessen  our  worry,  and  iu- 
selves  becoming  victims  of  nervousness  crease  our  open-air  exercise,  a  large  pro- 
endeavor  to  escape  the  worries  of  life  portion  of  nervous  diseases  would  be 
by  taking  refuge  in  drink  ;  so  that  they  abolished. 

usually  bring  upon  themselves  other  dis-  For  those  who  cannot  get  a  sufficient 

eases   of   alcoholic   origin.     In    women  holiday  the  best  substitute  is  an  occa- 

this  was  not  formerly  the  habit,  but  sional  day  in  bed.     Many  whose  nerves 

there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  late  are  constantly  strained   in  their  daily 

increase  of    inebriety  among  them    is  vocation  have  discovered  this  for  them- 

largely  due  to  the  spread  of  nervous  ex-  selves.     A  Spanish  merchant  in  Barce- 

haustion.     On   the    other  hand,   there  lona  told  his  medical  man  that  he  always 

are  many  cases  in  both  sexes  where  al-  went  to  bed  for  two  or  three  days  when- 

coholic  indulgence  has  undoubtedly  been  ever  he  could  be  spared  from  his  busi- 

tbe  chief  cause  of  the  ailment  ness,  and  he  laughed  at  those  who  spent 

Although  the  most  severe  forms  of  their  holidays  on  toilsome  mountains, 
this  disease  have  alone  been  discussed  One  of  the  hardest  worked  women  in 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  milder  England,  who  has  for  many  years  con- 
forms do  not  also  require  special  nerve  ducted  a  large  wholesale  business,  re- 
rest.  This  cannot  be  secured  without  tains  excellent  nerves  at  an  advanced 
more  or  less  change  being  made  in  the  age,  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  her  habit 
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of  taking  one  day  a  week  in  bed.     If  we  lunch   will  deprive  a  hurried,  anxious 

cannot    avoid     frequent    agitation    we  day  of  much  of  its  injury.     The  nerves 

ought,  if  possible,  to  give  the  nervous  can  often   be    overcome  by   stratagem 

system  time  to   recover  itself  between  when  they  refuse  to  be  controlled  by 

the  shocks.  strength  of  will. — Nineteenth  Century. 
Even  an  hour's  seclusion  after  a  good 


THE  THREE  EVILS  OF   DESTINY. 

BY   J.    THEODORE   BENT. 

This  is  the  general  term  given  by  an  her  bed,  for  the  birth  of  a  daughter  is 
inhabitant  of  the  Greek  islands  to  ex-  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  calamity  in  a 
press  the  three  important  events  of  life  modern  Greek  family.  When  the  time 
— birth,  marriage,  and  death ;  and  in  for  her  delivery  draws  nigh,  the  old  hag 
considering  the  folklore  concerning  who  acts  as  physician  and  nurse  in  the 
these  points,  we  shall  see  how  among  smaller  villages,  will  become  excessively 
these  remote  islands  have  survived  the  domineering,  horrible  concoctions  wilt 
superstitions  of  antiquity.  Three  old  be  brewed  for  ber  victim,  a  sprig  of 
women  who  live  up  in  the  mountains,  olive,  called  the  "Madonna's  hand" 
who  are  always  spinning,  whose  decree  from  the  fact  that  it  must  have  five 
is  unalterable  except  on  rare  occasions,  branches  coming  out  of  one,  is  put  into 
are  supposed  to  preside  over  these  three  her  hand,  she  is  told  to  say  her  prayers 
events  ;  tbey  are  called  as  of  old  the  to  St.  Eleutherios,  who  has  taken  the 
Molpai,  or  Fates,  and  a  discontented  place  of  the  goddess  Eileithyia  alike 
Greek,  when  cursing  his  ill  luck,  will  both  in  name  and  attributes  ;  the  doors 
tell  you  how  he  considers  it  a  misfortune  and  windows  are  closely  shut  in  order 
to  have  been  born,  a  greater  one  to  have  to  exclude  all  evil  spirits  or  people  who 
been  married,  and  the  greatest  of  all  to  may  possess  the  evil  eye,  and  the  great- 
have  to  die.  We  will  first  discuss  the  est  care  is  always  taken  to  prevent  an 
least  of  the  three  evils,  and  collect  from  enemy  from  knowing  that  the  event  is 
various  islands  the  superstitions  and  cus-  imminent,  lest  he  should  have  an  ill 
torus  which  relate  to  the  appearance  into  omened  thought  at  the  critical  moment, 
this  world  of  a  modern  Greek.  The  priest  is  the  first  person  admitted. 
.  .  Even  should  the  father  reach  home  from 
1.  birth.  a  vovaRC  or  distant  journey  after  the 

The  myths  and  superstitions  which  doors  are  closed,  he  will  be  told  to  seek 
surround  childhood  in  the  Greek  islands  shelter  elsewhere,  and  not  until  the  priest 
centre  themselves  around  four  different  has  blessed  the  child  and  gone  through 
epochs— ihe  actual  birth,  the  fate-telling  the  Liturgy  to  the  Highest  are  the  doors 
on  the  seventh  day,  the  christening,  and  opened-  If  the  parents  are  rich, and  if 
the  early  years  of  life.  An  expectant  the  child  is  a  male,  the  priest  gets  a  hand- 
mother  is  grievously  beset  by  supersti-  some  present  on  this  occasion  ;  but  if  it 
tions,  she  may  not  go  to  the  well  for  fear  is  a  girl,  or  the  parents  are  poor,  he  is 
of  meeting  one  of  those  "  nymphs  of  the  satisfied  with  a  loaf  of  bread.  If  a  son 
well  water,  daughters  of  Zeus,"  which  is  born,  the  father  fires  off  his  gun  in  its 
are  supposed  still  to  haunt  the  streams,  honor  ;  if  it  is  a  girl,  the  event  is  passed 
and  whose  glamour  would  be  fatal  to  the  over  in  silence. 

well-being  both  of  her  and  her  child.  Until  the  christening,  the  baby  goes 

She  ma;  not  go  to  the  oven  to  bake  her  by  the  name  of  Iron  or  Dragon  to  in- 

bread  on  Saturday  for  the  same  reason,  sure  strength,  and  the  tiny  speck  of  hu- 

nor  may  she  on  St.  Simeon's  day  wash  manity  is  immediately    swaddled  in  a 

her  pots  and  pans  or  cook  anything  in  handsome  piece  of  embroidery  prepared 

her  bouse,  or  some  evil  will  be  sure  to  for  the  purpose,  and  on  the  third  day 

befall   Ihe  child.     To  insure  male  off-  the  friends  and  relatives  are  summoned 

spring  she  must  sleep  with  a  sprig  of  a  to  the  public  washing,  when  the  priest 

certain  herb  called  "  male  flower'    over  is  again  in  attendance  to  read  his  bless- 
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Sng.  Tables  are  spread  with  sweets  and  loom,  in  the  bowl  are  placed  clothes, — 
glasses  of  raki  (or  the  edification  of  the  if  the  child  is  a  male,  the  father's,  if  a 
guests,  and  all  who  come  in  wish  the  female,  the  mother's, — and  on  the  top 
mother  a  good  forty  days, — for  still  as  of  the  clothes  is  placed  the  child  itself, 
in  Ihedaysof  Censorinus,  "  beforefbrty  Around  the  pile  seven  candles  are  placed 
days  themother  does  not  proceed  to  the  of  equal  length,  and  when  all  are  seated 
temple."  On  the  central  table  is  a  the  nurse  comes  forward  to  light  them, 
bowl  with  warm  water  in  it,  and  the  rel-  and  names  each  candle  after  a  Saint  as 
atives  cast  therein  a  little  salt  and  sugar  she  does  so.  Then  all  is  silence  for  a 
before  the  nurse  proceeds  with  her  ablu-  long  space  of  time,  those  assembled 
tions  ;  when  she  has  finished  these,  she  being  supposed  during  this  time  to  pray 
says  her  Kyrie  Eleison  forty  times  by  for  the  future  of  the  infant.  The  priest 
way  of  a  prayer  of  thankfulness,  and  is,  of  course,  there,  and  he  has  blessed 
into  the  water  for  her  especial  benefit  the  candles, — the  saint  whose  candle 
each  relative  is  expected  to  cast  a  coin,  first  goes  out  is  to  be  the  patron  saint  of 
A  sober  man  and  a  handsome  woman  the  child.  This  choosing  of  the  patron 
are  next  required  to  embrace  the  re-  saint  is  a  curious  survival,  for  it  is  this 
swaddled  infant,  to  the  intent  that  so-  very  thing  that  St.  Chrysostom  inveighs 
briety  and  good  looks  may  be  secured  against,  and  is  doubtless  a  survival  of 
for  it,  and  before  the  guests  depart,  two  the  pagan  custom  which  was  in  vogue 
so-called  "  well-footed  men,"  that  is  to  many  centuries  before-  When  this  is 
say,  fortunate  men,  are  secured  to  stand  over,  the  baby  is  again  swaddled,  and 
as  sponsors  at  the  coming  christening,  as  this  is  done  one  godfather  says, 
"  Bad-footed"  men  have  this  distinct  "  You  have  crossed  the  river,"  and  the 
piece  of  good  fortune  in  Greece  that  ether  replies,  "  Therefore  be  not 
they  are  never  pestered  with  requests  to  afraid  ;"  and  when  the  guests  have 
stand  as  godfathers  or  to  act  as  best  eaten  a  sufficiency  of  the  delicacies  pro- 
men,  both  of  which  honors  imply  con-  vided,  they  take  their  departure,  wish- 
siderable  expenditure  and  trouble  ;  a  rng,  as  they  leave,  some  good  fortune  to 
good  godfather  has  to  remember  his  god-  the  infant,  who  is  now  provided  with  a 
children  at  Easter,  on  their  birthdays,  patron  saint,  as  intercessor  between  it 
and  on  their  Saints'  days  ,  and  if  the  and  its  God.  In  the  evening  the  nurse 
parents  die,  a  godchild  has  more  claim  has  her  own  ceremony.  She  makes 
on  his  godfather  than  on  the  next  of  kin.  what  is  called  a  meal  for  the  Fates,  in 
To  see  the  fate-telling  ceremony  the  same  bowl  in  which  the  baby  has 
aright  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  some  of  been  laid  ;  honey,  butter  and  meal  form 
the  remotest  villages  of  the  remotest  the  chief  ingredients  in  this  mysterious 
islands.  In  civilized  Greek  places  it  is  repast,  which  is  left  for  the  Fates  to  eat 
possible  to  see  the  fate-telling  tray,  that  at  midnight,  and  reminds  one  forcibly 
is  to  say,  a  year  after  birth  a  tray  is  of  the  meal  laid  out  in  ancient  Athens 
handed  to  the  child  with  things  On  it,  for  the  appeasing  of  the  Etnnenides. 
Such  as  a  coin,  a  pen,  an  apple,  and  an  "  Come  Fate  of  Fates,"  she  says,  the 
egg.  If  the  child  teaches  the  com  he  last  thing  at  night ;  "  come  to  bless  this 
will  be  rich  ;  if  the  pen,  a  Writer  ;  and  child  ;  may  he  have  ships,  and  mules, 
if  the  egg,  nothing  at  all.  But  this  is  and  diamonds ;  may  he  become  a 
only  a  faint  reflex  of  the  fate-telling,  prince;"  and  in  the  good -humor  conse- 
which  exists  still  as  it  did  in  St.  Chrys-  quent  on  so  sumptuous  a  repast,  the 
ostom's  day,  and  against  which  he  Fates  are  supposed  to  be  kindly  disposed 
wrote  ;  and  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  toward  the  infant,  whose  destiny  is  then 
Apelodotus,  who  teTis  us  that  seven  days  fixed  once  and  forever. 
after  the  birth  of  Meleager,  the  Fates  The  christening  ceremony  is,  of  course, 
told  the  horoscope  of  the  child,  and  the  entirely  religious,  but  it  is  curious,  and 
fire  was  lighted  on  the  hearth.  Seven  in  remote  villages  forms  an  interesting 
days  after  the  birth  (from  which  the  cer-  spectacle.  It  usually  takes  place  on  the 
emony  gains  the  name  of  tyro)  the  rela-  eighth  day  after  birth,  the  day  after  the 
tives,  friends,  godparents,  and  nurse  as-  fate-telling.  The  nurse  has  possession 
semble  to  assist  at  the  fate-telling.  A  of  the  child,  and  the  relatives  and  god- 
large  bowl  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  parents  assemble  in  the  church.     The 
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font  ii  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  nave.  After  the  christening  all  go  in  proces- 

generally  a  large  goblet-shaped  one  of  sion  to  the  mother's  bouse,  where  she 

lead  ;  jugs  of  hot  and  cold  water  are  awaits  the  return  from  church,  and  the 

brought  in,  and  the  priest,  as  he  pro-  ceremony  of  "  giving  up,"  irapa&omg,  is 

ceeds  with  the  service,  mingles  them  in  gone  through.     She  has  a  ploughshare 

the  font,  until  he  thinks  the  temperature  in  ber  hand,  in  which  are  some  embers 

suitable  enough  for  the  immersion  of  the  from  the  fire-     This  she  waves  before 

infant.     The  nurse  meanwhile,  is  busily  the  approaching  guests  after  the  fashion 

engaged    in    removing    the   swaddling  of  a  censer,  and  it  is  called  the  incense  of 

clothes,  while  the  priest  reads  the  ser-  the  ploughshare,  which  is  supposed  to 

vice  and  blows  on  to  the  water  in  the  secure  for  the  infant  success  in  agricul- 

form  of  a  cross,  and  signs  the  cross  sev-  tare  and  strength  commensurate  with  the 

eral  times  over  the  child  and  his  nurse,  material  of  which  the  share  is  made.    A 

The  sponsors  are  on  either  side  of  the  godfather  carries    the  child  and  goes 

font ;  and  before  immersion  oil  is  poured  straight  up  to  the  mother  and  puts  it 

three  times  into  the  water  in  the  form  of  into  her  arms,  saying  as  he  does  so,  "  I 

a  cross.     Then  the  tiny  object,  divested  deliver  op  to  you  the  child  baptized,  in- 

entirely  of  clothing,  is  handed  to  the  censed,  anointed,  and  made  a  Christian, 

priest  by  the   godmother ;  he  holds  it  that  you  may  protect  it  carefully  from 

up  with  both  hands  for  public  inspec-  fire,  precipices,  and  all  evil ;  that  you 

tion,  and  then  oils  it  with  sacred  oil  in  may  deliver  it  again  to  us  at  the  Second 

various  part  before  plunging  it  three  Coming,  spotless  and  undefiled."     The 

times  over  head  and  ears  in  the  font,  mother  has  honey  cakes  covered  with 

This  ceremony  over,  the  godmother  re-  sesame  seeds  and  other  sweets  spread 

ceives  her  charge  into  three  white  cloths,  on  a  table,  and  lots  of  glasses  of  raki 

with  which  to  dry  him,  and  after  the.  with  which  to  regale  her  guests. 

priest  has  blessed  a  tiny  shirt  and  cap,  "  The  forty  days'  "  ceremony  is  curi- 

they  are  put  on  the  poor  little  shivering  ons  too-     The  mother  is  then  received 

body.    The  nurse  then  seizes  her  charge,  again   into    the    church    and  into   the 

swaddles  htm  up  tightly  once  more,  and  houses  of  her  neighbors,  for  until  the 

as  she  kisses  him,  she  calls  him  her  little  forty  days  have  elapsed  it  is  considered 

Demetrios,  which  name  the  infant  has  improper  for  a  mother  to  pay  any  visits, 

received  in  place  of  Iron  or  Dragon.  The  mother  and  child  go  to  church  with 

Demetrios  is  by  no  means  finished  a  jug  of  water,  and  after  the  service  is 

with  yet,  for  his  little  swaddled  body  is  over  and  the  water  blessed,  they  visit 

held  uptight,  his  cap  is  again  taken  off,  their  neighbors,  and  the  mother  sprinkles 

and  the  priest  cuts  off  four  locks  of  hair  each  house  she  visits  with  water  out  of 

if  he  can  find  them,  saying,  "  One  for  the  jug,  saying  as  she  does  so,  "  That 

the  Father,  one  for  the  Son,  one  for  the  your  jugs  may  not    break."     As  she 

Holy  Ghost,  and  one  for  Eternity,"  as  crosses  the  threshold  it  is  expected  of 

be  mixes  candle-wax  with  the  bair  and  her  to  put  the  handle  of  the  door  key 

bums  it.     A  cloak  and  hat,  which  the  into  her  mouth  to  secure  the  plates  from 

priest  has  blessed,  are  next  put  on  to  breaking,  and  to  make  tbem  "  as  strong 

the  swaddled  infant,  and  the  godmother  as  the  iron  of  the  key,"  as  the  expres- 

takes  her  charge  and  carries  him  three  sion  goes. 

times  round  the  font,  bowing  as  she  The  early  years  of  childhood  are  sur- 
does  so  to  the  priest,  who  waves  incense  rounded  by  numerous  superstitious  ob- 
at  her  f  torn  his  censer.  The  priest  takes  servancea.  Amulets  to  ward  off  the  evil 
Demetrios  once  more  from  his  god-  eye,  to  preserve  the  little  dears  from 
mother,  and  places  his  lips  against  all  stomach-aches  and  fevers,  are  hung 
the  sacred  pictures  on  the  screen  before  round  their  necks ;  red  strings  in  March, 
the  high  altar,  lays  him  on  a  bench  which  are  afterward  burned  with  the 
alone,  as  if  to  give  him  time  to  meditate  Easter  lamb,  are  considered  most  effica- 
on  what  has  happened,  and  then  takes  cious  in  keeping  off  infection.  But 
htm  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  behind  the  nothing  recalls  antiquity  so  much  as  the 
screen,  after  which  Demetrios  is  con-  devices  an  anxious  mother  is  put  to  to 
sidered  as  a  properly  enrolled  member  ward  off  the  fell  influence  of  those  un- 
ci the  Orthodox  Church.  canny    spirits,    the    Nereids    and    the 
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Lamia:,    which   are  supposed    to    lake  is  no  such  thing  as  romance  lo  be  found 

special  delight  in  sucking  the  blood  of  in  the  Greek  islands,  and  if  there  is,  it 

infants.     In  Keos,  St.  Artemidos  is  pa-  is  rapidly  nipped  in  the  bud  ;  we  cer- 

tron    of    such    weaklings,   and   to    his  tainly  do  find  young  women,  on  the  eve 

church  up  on  the  hill-slope  a  mother  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  using  a  divina- 

takes  her  child  afflicted  by  a  mysterious  tion  peculiarly  their  own  for  the  discov- 

wasting.     She  strips  off  its  clothes  and  ery  of  their  future  husband.     Around  a 

puts  on  new  ones  blessed  by  the  priest,  vase  of  water  drawn  without  speaking, 

leaving  the  old  ones  as  a  perquisite  to  and  since  called"  the  speechless  water," 

the  church.     She  passes  the  naked  in-  tbey   say   divers  incantations.     Into  it 

fant  through  a  hole,  and  then,  if  it  re-  they  cast  trinkets  and  so  forth,  which 

covers,  she  will  thank  St.  Artemidos  for  are  drawn  out  at  haphazard  by  a  child 

the  blessing  vouchsafed,  unaware  that  as  songs  are  sung,  and  she  whose  trinket 

by  so  doing  she  is  perpetuating  the  wot-  comes  out  deciphers  from  the  words  at 

ship  of  Artemis,  which  in  olden  days  on  that  moment  sung  the  meaning  of  the 

this  very  island  was  most  popular — Ar-  oracle,  truly  Delphic  in   its  character, 

lemis  the  nourisher  of  children,  irorde-  They  eat   salt  cakes  of  most  indigest- 

rp"</)"£.     On  this  same  island  they  have  ible  material  that  night  to  insure  their 

another  remedy  for  a  sickly  boy.     The  dreaming  a  dream  in  which  their  future 

parents  take  it  into  the  country,  where  husband  will  figure,  and  these  divina- 

ihe  father  selects  a  young  oak.     This  lions   are  called    the  aklddones.     The 

he  splits  up,  and  with  the  assistance  of  parents  or  next-of-kin  usually  arrange 

another  man  holds  it  open  while  the  marriages  for  those  whom  they  think  fit 

mother  passes  her  infant  through  it  three  lo  enter  that  estate,  and  in  some  islands 

times.     Then   they  bind  up   the    tree  there  are  certain  old  women  whose  duty 

again,  cover  it  with  manure,  and  water  it   is   to  carry  the  proposal  and  bring 

it  for  forty  days.     In  the  same  fashion  back  the  answer,  which  old  women  cor- 

they  bind  up  the  child  for  a  like  period,  respond  to  the  npofivfjirrpiat  0f  antiquity 

and  after  the  lapse  of  this  time  they  ex-  (Pollux.,   iii.    31).     These  old  women 

pect  it  will  be  well.  know  many  love  potions  which  they  ad- 

But  the  most  barbarous  custom  of  this  minister  for  money,  one  of  which  says 

sort  is  in  vogue  on  the  island  of  Melos,  that  a  love-sick  girl,  if  she  wishes  to 

where  a  mother  loves  lo  take  an  emaci-  win  the  object  of  her  affections,  must 

ated  child  to  a  tiny  church,   strip  it  get  the  milk  of  forty  mothers,  and  of 

naked,  and  leave  it  on  the  cold  marble  forty  of  their  married  daughters  ;  these 

altar  for  a  season.     'Co  effect  a  radical  she  must  mix,  and,  if  she  can  succeed 

cure  the  child  should  remain  there  all  in  getting  her  young  man,  by  stealth  or 

night,  but  the  mother  is  afraid  of  detec-  otherwise,  so  much  as  to  taste  a  drop  of 

lion,  for  the  Government  is  trying  to  the  mixture,  he  will  be  hers  for  life. 

put  this  custom  down.     If  the  babe  sur-  When  the  old  woman  goes  to  propose 

vive  this  treatment,  there  is  not  much  she   must   wear  stockings  of  different 

the  matter  with  it;  but  if,  on  the  con-  colors.     "She  has  on  stockings  of  two 

trary,  as  often  happens,  the  poor  little  colors,"  says  a  modern  Greek  rhyme, 

CTeature  dies,  the  parents  are  content  to  "methinks   we  shall    have  an  offer." 

think   that  all  has  been   done  for  the  If  the   proposal  is  refused,  the  young 

child  that  could  be,  and  that  God  has  man  is  said  "  to  eat  gruel."     The  cause 

willed  that  it  should  be  a  victim  to  the  of  the  frequency  of  these  marriages  de 

Nereids,   the   evil  spirits,  which,   with  convettanct  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar 

curious  blending    of    Christianity   and  law  of  inheritance  still  in  vogue  in  some 

Paganism,  they  think  he  uses  to  punish  of    the    remoter   islands.     The    eldest 

mankind.  daughter  inherits  everything  to  the  ex- 

II.  Marriage.  flusion  of  hf  brothe"  a°d  y°un8.e;  Bi»: 
ters,    even    ber    mother  s  embroidered 

Perhaps  the  most  palpable  cause  for  garments  and  the  slab  on  which  she  says 

a  modern   Greek   classifying   marriage  her  prayers  in  church.     In  other  parts 

under  the  head  of  evils  of  destiny,  is  the  of  Greece  no  girl  can  ever  hope  to  find 

way  in  which  marriages  among  them  are  a  husband  until  she  has  a  house  of  her 

for  the  most  part  brought  about.    There  own;    hence    providing  his  daughters 
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with  houses  is  an  onerous  doty  which  day,"  when  the  female  friends  go  each 
falls  to  the  lot  of  every  paterfamilias,  to  the  house  of  the  bride  with  their  low 
and  this  system  results  in  leaving  a  very  wooden  tray  to  assist  in  making  this 
large  portion  of  the  female  population  commodity.  But  on  the  Wednesday  be- 
to  pass  their  days  in  single  blessedness  ;  fore  the  wedding  the  festivities  begin 
and  where  the  above-mentioned  matri-  with  real  earnest.  The  young  men  go 
archal  system  is  still  in  vogue  the  parents  on  this  day  to  the  mountains  for  brush- 
always  aspire  to  obtain  for  their  eldest  wood  to  heat  the  oven  for  baking  the 
daughter  a  good  match,  and  the  pro-  wedding-cakes,  and  are  accompanied  for 
posals  always  come  from  the  lady's  part  of  the  way  by  all  the  villagers,  and 
tamily.  are  met  in  the  evening  on  their  return 

Marriages  are  almost  invariably  cele-  with  music,  and  the  night  is  spent  in 

brated  on  the  Sundays  immediately  pre-  dancing  and    revelry.     Next  day    the 

ceding  the  great  Lenien  fast.     This  is  a  same  ceremony  is  gone  through  with  re- 

disiinct  survival  of  the  ancient  custom  gard  to  providing  fish  for  the  wedding 

of  marrying  during  the  first  month  of  banquets ;  all  day  the  young  men  cast 

the  year,  from  which  fact  that  month  their  nets  into  the  sea,  and  again  pass 

was  formerly  called  Gamelion  ;  and  in  the  evening  in  festivities.     On  Friday 

the  islands  where   the  men  are  often  ihey  go  to  the  mountain  farms  for  the 

absent  dnring  the  summer   months   in  kids  and  Iambs  necessary  for  supplying 

search  of  work  abroad,  the  betrothals  the  table,  and  thus  the  preparations  are 

usually  take  place  shortly  before  Christ-  concluded. 

mas,  with  a  view  to  the  marriage  being        On  Saturday  the  bridegroom  moves 

solemnized  on  one  of  the  Sundays  of  to  the  house  his  bride  is  bringing  to  him 

the  great  marriage  month.     On  there-  as  her  dower  ;  he  is  accompanied  by  his 

mote  island  of  Telos,  which  is  inhabited  young  male  friends  to  the  sound  of  the 

by  semi- barbarous  Greeks,  they  retain  lyre  and  song;    his  bride  is  there   to 

the  most  extraordinary   and  elaborate  greet    him,    and    both    of    them  have 

system  of  wedding  festivities,  which  con-  brought  their  luggage.     Then  follows  a 

tinue  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  dur-  very  curious  ceremony,  when  the  stone 

ing  which  time  the  village  enjoys  one  walls  are  hung  with  embroidery,  and  the 

long  holiday  and  cessation  from  work.  clothes  of   the  happy   couple  are  sus- 

The  first  ceremony  takes  place  ten  pended  one  by  one  from  a  pole  which 

da>s   before  the  crowning,   with   what  has   been  bung  for  that  purpose  just 

they  call  the  "  little  flour,"  when  each  over  the  floor  ;  first  a  pair  of  trousers  is 

household  brings  a  handful  of  meal  to  hung  up,  and  then  a  dress,  and  as  each 

the  bride  as  an  earnest  that  more  will  garment  is  suspended  a  song  apptopri- 

come  presently,   and  as  an  intimation  ate  to  each  is  sung  by  the  young  men 

that  all  know  about  the  wedding,  and  and    maidens     who     have    assembled. 

are  prepared  to  share  in  the  coming  fes-  When  all  are  hung  up  the  priest  blesses 

tivities.     On  this  day  and  on  every  day  them,  and   then   the  nuptial  couch   is 

before  the  wedding,  the  female  friends  decorated,  a  sort  of  tent  being  formed 

of  the  bride  assemble  to  assist  in  pre-  over  it  with  an  old  piece  of  embroidery, 

paring  the  trousseau.     Two  days  after-  called  a  sperbtri,  which  is  handed  down 

ward  the  "  greater  flour"  takes  place,  in  families  until  quite  worn  out.     This 

when     large     quantities     of    grain    are  sperberi  is  commonly    known    as  "  the 

brought  by  all  the  friends  for  the  wed-  heaven,"  and  is  most  elaborately  blessed 

ding-cakes.     This  is  distributed  by  the  by  the  priest  on  each  occasion  that  it  is 

young  men  to  all  the  houses  which  pos-  called  into  use. 

sess  a  grindstone,  to  be  ground,  and  late  When  all  this  ceremony  is  over  the 
in  the  evening,  accompanied  by  the  marriage  contract  is  signed  ;  the  most 
sound  of  bagpipe  and  lyre,  they  go  worthy  men  of  the  village  are  called  in 
round  to  each  house  to  collect  it,  and  to  append  their  signatures  to  it ;  con- 
deposit  it  in  that  of  the  bride,  where  a  gratulations  follow,  and  then  a  little 
table  is  spread,  and  great  festivity  and  dancing,  but  the  party  breaks  up  much 
dancing  ensue.  earlier  than  usual  on  this  evening,  and 

The  Sunday    immediately  preceding  the  bridegroom  is  left  in  sole  possession 

the  wedding  is  called  the  "  macaroni  of  his  new  house  ;  the  key  is  turned  by 
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the  best  man  in  the  door,  and  he  is  left  this  comes    the  ring   ceremony,   both 

thus  to  meditate  over  the  second  evil  of  bride  and  bridegroom  being  signed  three 

destiny  which  the  Fates  have  ordained  times  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  the 

for  him.  rings  before  the  priest  puts  them  on 

The  ceremony  of  crowning,  which  their  fingers.  The  beat  man  then  changes 
takes  place  all  over  Greece  on  a  San-  the  rings  from  one  to  the  other,  as  an 
day,  is,  of  course,  attended  by  high  fes-  earnest  that  each  is  bound  by  the  vows 
tivtty.  The  father  of  the  bride  and  the  of  the  other,  and  then  the  chief  brides- 
priest  go  alone  to  the  vineyard  to  fetch  maid  changes  them  back.  Before  the 
the  two  vine  tendrils  with  which  to  make  crowns  are  produced  from  the  basket 
the  two  wedding  crowns.  The  guests  another  gospel  is  read,  and  before  they 
assemble  in  the  bride's  old  home  ;  and  are  put  on  the  heads  of  the  bride  and 
when  the  sound  of  a  gun  being  let  off,  bridegroom  they  are  signed  with  the 
and  the  strains  of  bagpipe  and  lyre  are  sign  of  the  cross  three  limes  with  them 
heard,  all  know  that  the  bridegroom  is  and  as  was  done  with  the  rings,  they  are 
approaching.  In  some  places  in  Its-  changed  from  one  head  to  the  other, 
bros,  more  especially,  the  bride's  bath  Finally,  the  sacramental  wine  is  admtn- 
(the  old  vvfupitdv  Juivrpdv)  and  her  snb-  istered,  three  sips  each  to  the  young 
sequent  decoration  form  a  very  impor-  couple,  and  one  sip  each  to  their  attend- 
tant  part  in  the  ceremony,  and  then  she  ants  ;  and  then  the  newly  made  man 
is  expected  to  go  and  wash  her  father-  and  wife,  the  bridesmaids,  the  bride- 
jn- law's  hands  as  a  symbol  of  the  re-  grooms,  attendants,  and  the  priests  who 
spect  she  is  prepared  to  pay  him.  In  have  officiated,  join  hands  and  literally 
Santorin  a  bridesmaid  meets  the  bride-  dance  round  the  altar,  which  is  an  ob- 
groom  on  the  threshold  with  a  saucerful  vions  continuance  of  the  old  custom 
of  honey,  into  which  he  dips  his  fingers  called  amphidtvmia,  when  similar  antics 
and  makes  three  crosses  with  it  on  the  were  performed  around  the  altar  of 
door,  one  on  the  lintel,  and  one  on  each  heathen  deities.  This  is  the  time  for 
post.  After  this  he  eats  a  mouthful  of  pelting  the  wedding  party  with  showers 
honey,  which  the  bridesmaid  puts  into  of  sweetmeats — the  old  KATaxOofiara 
his  mouth  with  a  spoon,  wipes  bis  fingers  with  which  in  ancient  Greece  brides  and 
on  a  towel,  and  retires  to  the  side  of  bis  bridegrooms  were  pelted  in  the  streets  as 
bride.  In  Eubaea  they  still  go  through  a  symbol  of  plenty  and  fecundity.  Now 
the  ancient  farce  of  the  bridegroom  pre*  they  do  it  in  church,  where  the  priests 
tending  to  snatch  his  bride  by  force  from  come  in  for  a  good  share  of  these  com- 
the  care  of  her  parents,  but  this  is  now  fits,  and  great  hilarity  prevails, 
only  an  excuse  for  a  little  amusing  by  Before  leaving  the  church  the  bride 
play.  Then  the  bridesmaids  proceed  to  and  bridegroom,  each  with  their  crown 
make  the  two  wedding  crowns,  two  on  on,  stand  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  every 
either  side  of  a  table  in  the  middle  of  one  who  has  been  present  at  the  cere- 
the  room,  and  as  they  twine  together  the  mony  is  expected  to  pass  in  front  of 
pink  and  blue  ribbons  on  the  tendrils,  them  and  administer  to  each  a  kiss, 
they  sing  good  wishes  to  the  young  pair.  Then  the  crowns  are  removed  from  their 
"May  holy  Procopius  be  with  you  to-  heads  and  carried  home  in  a  basket  to 
day.  May  holy  Polycarp  grant  you  be  kept  as  objects  of  the  greatest  verier- 
many  teeth  in  your  house,"  and  so  on.  ation  among  the  pictures  of  the  Saints 

When  the  crowns  are  finished  they  and  otbet  household  gods  before  which 

are  put  into  a  basket  and  carried  by  the  the  ever-burning    light    is    suspended, 

priest  who  beads  the  gay  procession  to  These  wedding  crowns  are  frequently 

the  church.     The  altar  of  Hymen  is  al-  buried  with  their  wearers  when   their 

ways  placed,  like  the  font  at  baptisms,  time  comes  to  participate  in  the  third 

in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  and  around  evil  prepared  for  them  by  destiny, 

this  the  wedding  parties  gather.     Pre-  In  different  islands  they  have  many 

paratory  to  reading  the  gospels  and  the  and  various  ceremonies   attending   the 

usual  injunctions,  the  priest  binds  the  home-coming  of  the  bride  after  the  knot 

young  couple's  wrists  with  a  belt     He  has  been  tied  in  church.     In  Karpathos 

then  hands  them  candles  to  hold,  and  as  the  bridegroom's  mother  meets  them,  as 

they  take  them  they  kiss  his  hand.  After  after  a  christening,  with  the  incense  of 
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the  share  as  described  above.  In  Ira-  threshing-floor  of  some  near  relative  of 
bros  the  bride  must  not  tread  on  the  the  bride's  ;  and  as  it  is  the  tast  of  the 
threshold,  but  must  be  lifted  over  it  by  series  of  entertainments,  it  is  kept  up 
her  husband  and  the  best  man  :  it  would  until  a  late  hour  in  the  evening, 
mean  a  most  disastrous  future  for  the  And  yet  there  is  one  more  festive 
ytrang  pair  if  such  a  calamity  happened  gathering  before  the  whole  of  the  wed- 
as  touching  the  threshold,  even  with  the  ding  festivities  are  over.  This  takes 
hem  of  her  raiment.  And  in  other  place  on  the  fortieth  day  after  the 
places  actually  the  classical  custom,  crowning,  wben  the  priests  come  to 
which  compelled  the  bride  and  bride-  bless  the  embroidered  garments  as  they 
groom  to  eat  a  quince  together  on  re-  are  taken  down  from  the  walls  and  the 
turning  to  their  new  home  as  man  and  pole  over  the  door.  It  is  considered 
wife,  is  still  maintained.  highly  essential  to  have  this  ceremony 

The  remainder  of  the  wedding  day  is  performed,  and  many  cases  are  on  record 

devoted   (o  singing  and   dancing,   the  of  misfortune  having  ensued   from  its 

dances  being  for  the  most  part  the  cuii-  omission.     Then  the  tperberi  is   taken 

ous  circular  dance  which  Homer  has  so  down  from  off  the  nuptial  couch,  and 

admirably  described  in  the  t&th  Iliad,  a  packed  away   till   the  wedding  of  the 

light  wary  dance   which  they  perform  bride's  daughter.     They  sing  once  more 

with  astonishing  lightness,  such  as  they  and  dance  once  more,  and  then  the  bride 

imagine   the  Nereids  which  haunt  the  and  bridegroom  sink  altogether  into  in- 

streams  to  be  forever  indulging  in,  and  significance, 
such  as  we  see  depicted  on  many  of  the  Uj    Death. 

ancient  vases  which  adorn  our  museums. 

Conspicuous  among  the  delicacies  at  a  When  a  death  is  expected  the  attend- 
wedding  feast  are  the  cakes  covered  ant  mourners  in  the  Greek  islands  have 
with  sesame  seed,  the  same  probably  many  little  customs  peculiar  to  tbem- 
Ihat  Aristotle  alludes  to,  as  symbolical  selves  :  the  moribund  is  handed  a  bowl 
of  fruitfulness.  Some  of  the  songs  of  water,  into  which  he  puts  a  pinch  of 
which  they  sing  on  these  occasions  have  salt  for  each  person  with  whom  he  is  at 
doubtless  been  handed  down  from  gen-  enmity,  saying  as  he  does  so,  "  May  my 
eration  to  generation,  being  replete  with  wrath  perish  at  this  salt ;"  for  it  is  con- 
touches  of  a  remote  antiquity.  But  the  sidered  dreadful  for  a  man  to  die  leav- 
epiihalamium  of  ancient  days  now  lakes  ing  an  enemy  behind  him.  His  spirit, 
place  on  the  following  morning,  when  it  is  believed,  will  not  rest,  but  will 
young  men  and  maidens,  accompanied  wander  about  as  a  poor  ghost,  sticking 
by  lyre  and  bagpipe,  assemble  outside  the  blood  of  bis  friends,  like  the  shades 
the  door  of  the  young  couple,  and  sing  in  ancient  Hades,  to  gain  strength  for 
merry  songs,  exhorting  them  to  come  his  earthly  wanderings.  If  the  cora- 
out  and  join  in  the  festivities,  which  plaint  is  consumption,  they  suppose 
have  by  no  means  come  to  an  end.  that   three    Erinnyes    stand    ready    to 

At  Telos,  where  they  have  such  very  pounce  on  children  at  the  corners  of  the 

prolonged  festivities,  the  Monday  after  room  ;  hence  the  young  are  kept  out  of 

the   crowning   is    jocularly    called    the  the  way  when  the  dying  is  in  extremis, 

bridesmaid's  wedding  day,  and  is  con-  and  a  hole  is  opened  over  bis  head  to 

sinned  in  singing  and  dancing.     If  the  allow  the  Erinnyes  to  escape.     Fevers 

day  is  fine  the  party  repair  to  the  bride's  are  best  cored  by  priestly  incantations  : 

thresh  ing- floor—  for    of    course    every  the  name  of  the  disease  is  written  on  a 

bride    counts   a  threshing-floor  among  slip  of  paper,  and  with  prayer  and  much 

her  other  belongings— where  they  eat,  incensing  this  is  bound  to  a  tree,  hoping 

and  sing,  and  dance  as  only  sturdy  island  thereby   to    transfer  the  malady-     In- 

Greeks  can  dance,  without  ever  think-  cense  is  much  nsed  by  the  priest  in  his 

ing  it  necessary  to  take  any  rest.  visitations  to  the  sick  ;  the  whole  room 

The  following  day  is  the   "cook's  is  thick  with  it,  and  perhaps  contagion 

day,"  that  is  to  say,  in  honor  of  those  is  thus  often  avoided, 
who  have  assisted  in  preparing  the  vict-        When  the  death    has    occurred   the 

nals  for  the   wedding  festivities,  when  women  rush  on  to  the  flat  roof  or  some 

the  entertainment  is  usually  given  at  the  other  conspicuous    place,    where  they 
Haw  Suns.— Vol.  XLVII ,  No.  i  q 
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rend  the  air  with  their  cries,  tear  their  After  another  pause  in  the  lamentations 
hair,  and  give  way  to  unbridled  grief,  excited  by  this  address,  the  widow,  the 
The  town  crier  is  sent  round  to  an-  mother,  or  other  female  relatives,  stand- 
n ounce  the  fact  to  the  neighbors,  and  to  ing  with  the  head  of  the  deceased  in 
summon  friends  to  the  death-wail,  which  their  hands,  will,  like  Hecuba,  Androm- 
takes  place  an  hour  or  two  after  the  ache,  or  Helen,  sing  their  own  special 
spirit  has  left  the  body.  After  the  body  wail  over  the  departed,  and  when  ex- 
has  been  washed  in  wine,  it  is  laid  out  hausted  by  the  effort  of  lamentation 
on  a  bier  in  the  centre  of  the  one-roomed  they  will  all  repair  to  aside  table  where 
house,  arrayed  in  the  deceased's  best  the  so-called  *'  bitter  table,"  the  old 
clothes,  decked  out  with  flowers,  and  vacpAdetirviiv  is  spread,  and  gaiti  strength 
with  lamps  burning  at  the  side,  remind-  for  the  renewal  of  their  woe  by  imbibing 
ing  us  of  the  ancient  custom  of  placing  raki  and  eating  figs,  biscuits,  and  other 
the  corpse  thus  in  the  midst  of  the  hall,  small  refections,  which  are  always  pro- 
dressed  in  as  handsome  a  robe  as  the  vided  on  such  occasions.  This  pro- 
family  could  afford,  in  order,  according  longed  agony  of  mourning  generally 
to  Lucia  n,  that  the  dead  may  not  be  continues  for  two  long  hours,  messages 
cold  on  the  passage  to  Hades,  and  may  are  sent  to  those  who  have  gone  before 
not  be  seen  naked  by  Cerberus.  Then  by  him  who  has  now  entered  on  the  last 
begins  the  death-wail  ceremony — a  scene  journey  to  Hades,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
of  heart-rendering  grief  such  as  took  priests  with  their  acolytes  bearing  the 
place  in  Priam's  palace  over  the  dead  cross  and  the  lanterns  to  convey  the 
body  of  Hector.  The  hired  women  who  corpse  toils  resting  place,  is  accepted 
perform  at  these  death-wails  are  lineal  as  (he  signal  for  a  pause- 
descendants  of  the  Carian  women  of  From  these  death- wails  we  learn  how 
ancient  Greece,  of  \\m prwfiex  of  ancient  much  that  is  heathen  is  incorporated  in 
Rome,  who  still  survive  in  the  island  of  the  belief  of  to-day  respecting  an  after 
Sardinia,  under  the  name  of  prefiche.  life.  They  sing  of  Hades  as  a  frozen, 
The  family  sit  groaning  around  the  miserable  place,  where  the  dead  wander 
corpse  awaiting  her  arrival,  and  as  she  forever,  anxious  to  return  to  the  upper 
enters  she  stands  at  the  door  with  tragic  air,  and  endeavoring  to  steal  from 
effect,  as  if  transfixed  by  grief  at  what  Charon,  the  lord  of  the  lower  earth,  his 
she  sees,  and  in  the  language  of  hyper-  keys,  but  ineffectually.  Charon  plants 
bole,  in  which  these  women  love  to  in-  the  bones  of  the  departed  in  his  garden, 
dulge,  she  will  apostrophize  the  sun,  and  they  come  up  as  weird  plants.  His 
wondering  how  the  heavenly  luminary  tent-pegs  are  heroes'  bones,  and  the 
can  endure  to  shine  on  a  scene  of  grief  ropes  are  made  of  maidens'  tresses, 
like  the  one  before  her.  This  is  the  He  rides  on  a  horse  to  collect  his  vic- 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  un-  tims,  driving  the  young  and  strong  be- 
eattbly  yells  and  unconnected  praises  of  fore  him,  dragging  the  aged  after  him  by 
the  deceased  from  the  members  of  the  ropes,  and  carrying  with  him  on  his 
family  assembled  ;  and  when  the  hub-  saddle  the  little  children.  The  young 
bub  has  somewhat  subsided,  the  masrolo-  and  strong  often  struggle  with  him  as 
gista,  as  they  now  term  the  hired  Hercules  struggled  with  Hades.  The 
mourner,  advances  to  the  foot  of  (he  old  simile  of  wedding  death  is  often  now 
bier,  and  commences  her  wail  with  dis-  reproduced  in  their  songs,  "  The  black 
hevelled  hair  and  distraught  appear-  earth  for  his  wife  he  wed,  the  tombstone 
ance  : —  was  his  wife's  mother,  and  the  worms 
'■  1  yearn  to  mourn  for  the  dead  one  were  the  rela'ivesof  his  bride.' '  Charon 
Whose  name  I  dare  not  say.  is  distinctly  the  death  of  bygone  ages. 
For  as  soon  as  1  speak  of  the  lost  one  nor  the  death  as  personified  by  Chiisti- 
My  voice  and  my  heart  give  way.  Mj,  Charon  has  a  wife  Charontissa, 
'feKr^SM^SS1'  **»  '  ■  *'  •**«»  "presen.ative  of 
Who  hath  seen  a  bride  without  a  crown  Persephone.  He  has  sons,  and  one 
Go  forth  from  her  father's  door?  death-wail  represents  Charon  as  "  mak- 
Who  hath  seen  the  dead  returning.  jng  mtrry  noW|  he  is  keeping  his  son's 
They  w^taM  vineyard,  wedding,  he  is  slaying,  boj-  for  lambs 
There  is  no  return  from  the  grave."  and  brides  for  kids  he  is  slaughtering. 
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These  death  wails  are,  in  fact,  one  of  Sometimes  when  a  man  dies  who  has 

the  moat  striking  bonds  of  connection  been  conspicuous  for  his  good  fortune 

between  the  Hellenism  of  the  past  and  during  life,  they  will  cut  off  his  nails  be- 

ihe  Hellenism  of  ihe  present ;  and  in  fore  the  corpse  is  removed,  and  tie  them 

the  Greek  islands,  despite  the  strictness*  up  in  a  bag  to  be  preserved  among  the 

of  the  more  civilized  members  of  the  other  sacred  things  which  are  hung  up 

Orthodox  Church,  they  cling  to  them  in  the  sanctuary   belonging    to    every 

with  surprising  tenacity.     A  body  which  house. 

dies  unlamented  cannot  enter    Hades,         Before  the  corpse  leaves  the  house  a 

and  wanders  about  like  that  of  Patroclus  vase  of  water  is  broken  on  the  threshold, 

and  Blpenor  in  misery  in  the  upper  air,  When  any  one  staits  on  a  journey,  it  is 

neither  belonging  to  Ihe  giving  nor  to  customary  to  spill  water  as  an  earnest  of 

the    dead.      Consequently,   the  death-  his  success  and  safe  return,  and  when 

wails  and  the  burials  take  place  as  soon  the  body  goes  on  its  last  long  journey  the 

as  possible  after  death,  that  the  gates  of  vase  also  is  broken.    The  bier  is  carried 

Hades  may  be  opened  to  them  as  soon  by  four  male  bearers,  and  about  a  bier 

as  may  be.     The  tenacity  with  which  the  Greek  islanders  have  this  most  grew- 

the  islanders  cling  to  their  death-wails  is  some  riddle, — what  is  that  which  he  who 

illustrated  by  the  following  story  of  a .  makes  does  so  to  sell,  he  who  buys  does 

Mykoniote  merchant  who  had  settled  in  not  use  himself,  and  he  who  uses  does 

Marseilles,  and  made  money  there.    On  not  see?    As    the    funeral   procession 

his  death-bed  he  implored  his  wife  to  passes  through   the   village   street  the 

sing  a  death-wail  over  his  body,  but  she  priests  chant  the  Offices  of  the  Dead, 

pleaded  that  owing  to  long  absence  from  and  from  time  to  time  the  mourners, 

home  she  had  forgotten  how.     "  Go  to  who  go  in  front,  break  forth  into  their 

my  desk,"  he  said,  "  take  out  my  ledg-  hideous  wails,  and  women  come  forth 

er,  read   all  that  1    have  earned,  and  from  their  bouses  to  groan  in  consort 

sing  that."  with  the  others.     Of  a  truth  a  Greek 

Solon  in  his  day,  St.  Chrysostom  in  island  funeral  is  a  painful  sight  to  wit- 

his,  and  the  modem  bishops  in  theirs,  ness.    On  reaching  the  church  the  corpse 

have  all  in  their  turn  tried  to  put  down  is  left  in  the  porch,  and  while  the  liturgy 

the  extraordinary  grief  of  women  on  the  is  proceeding  the    mourners  cease   to 

occasion  of  a  death.     "  O  women,  what  wail.     Then  comes  the  very  impressive 

do    you  do?"    wrote  St.   Chrysostom;  stkkera  of  the  last  kiss,  which  is  chanted 

"  you   destroy  your  dresses,  you  tear  by  all  the   congregation,   and  begins, 

your   hair,  you  utter  great  cries,   you  '  Blessed  is  the  way  thou  shall  go  to* 

dance,  you  imitate  the   Mcenads,  and  day,"  whereat  each  mourner  advances 

you  do  not  think  that  you  are  offending  and  gives  the  last  kiss  to  the  cold  face 

God.      What   extravagance-"      Bishop  of  the  corpse,  and  once  more  the extrav- 

Lycurgus  of  Syra,  whose  great  object  in  agaut     demonstrations    of     grief    break 

life  was  the  union  of  the  Anglican  and  forth.     Finally    the  corpse  is   lowered 

the  Orthodox  Churches,  used  all  his  in-  without  a  coffin  into  its  shallow  grave, 

fluence  to  check   this  custom,  but  in  and  each   bystander  casts  on   to  it  a 

vain.     The  love  of  a  death-wail  is  such,  handful  of  soil.     There  is  a  prejudice 

that  when  a  person  dies  from  home,  against  coffins,  for  they  say  the  flesh 

they  spread  out  his  clothes  in  the  middle  cannot  properly  decay;    and  it  is   Ihe 

of  the  room  and  go  through  all  the  forms  custom  to  exhume  the  bones  after  a  year 

of  lamentation,  with  even  greater  vehe-  has  elapsed,  when,  if  any  flesh  remains 

itience  than  wben.the  corpse  lies  in  their  on  them,  they  think  it  is  a  proof  that 

midst.  the  spirit  has  not  gone  to  rest.     This 

lu  remote  villages  the  wax  cross  which  ceremony  of  exhuming  the  bones  is  a 

bears    the    initials    I.    X.    N.    {Hjoovg  very  painful    one.     They  are   washed 

Xpiaris  vt*jt),  and  which  the  priest  puts  carefully,  and  in  some  places  tied  up  in 

on  the  lips  ol  the  deceased,  is  still  called  a  bag  and  consigned  to  a  charnel  house, 

the  vav&av,  or  freight' money,   thereby  and  often  these  charnel  houses  fall  into 

demonstrating  its  pedigree  from  the  coin  ruins,  and  hideous  sights  of  skulls  and 

which  was  anciently  placed  on  the  lips  bones  are  exhibited  to  the  gaze  of  sur- 

to  pay  for  the  ferry  across  the  Styx,  viving  relatives. 
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The  bouse  of  mourning  is  thoroughly  taket  with  him  his  present  of  boiled 

cleansed  and  washed  after  a  death.     The  wheal  to  church  oa  that  particular  day, 

deceased's  bed  and  pillow  are  left  as  he  will  say  .it  is  in  honor  of  the  dead, 

they  were  for  three  days,  with  a  lamp  that  the  dead  may  eat  thereof  and  think 

burning,  for  it  is  believed  that  during  "kindly  of  the  living.     If  a  household 

■bat  time  the  spirit  lores  to  borer  around  were  to  neglect  to  lake  this  offering  to 

its  old  haunts,  and  would  be  hurt  to  find  church,  they  would  fear  a  visitation  from 

alterations  made.     Also  it  is   deemed  their    deceased   friends    to    claim    the 

unlucky  to  cook  in  a  house  where  a  proper  attention.     In  some  places  on 

death   has  occurred,  consequently   the  the  Saturday  after  the  death,  when  the 

neighbors  always  come  in  with  cooked  bread-baking  takes  place,  warm  bread 

provisions  for  the  benefit  of  the  inmates,  with  cbeese  or  oil  is  distributed  to  poor 

who  have  sufficient  occupation  during  women  at  tbe  ovens,  in  memory  of  the 

the  succeeding  days  in  visiting  the  tomb  departed,  and  if  the  death  has  occurred 

and     continuing     their      heart-rending  during  Lent,  at  Eastertide  the  flesh  of 

wails.     Boiled  wheat,  ornamented  with  lambs  and  skins  of  ewes  are  given  away 

sugar  plums,  and  called  the  KoXXvQa,  are  in  charity  by  wealthy  mourners, 
presented  as  an  offering  to  the  dead  on        Families  of  tbe  better  class  have  their 

successive  days  after  death.    Sometimes  own  tombs,  where  the  bones  of  one  de- 

these  are  called  "  blessed  cakes,"  out  of  ceased  member  are  left  until  it  is  neces- 

euphony  no  doubt.     On  the  third  day  sary  for  them  to  make  way  for  the  io- 

the  friends   and    relations    reassemble,  coming  tenant.     In  the  island  of  Kar- 

again    being    summoned   by  the  town  pathos  they  put  plates  into  the  tombs  ; 

crier ;  fresh  death-wails  are  sung,  and  why,  no  one  seemed  to  know.    But  it  is 

more  boiled  wheat  is  presented  as  an  an  obvious  continuation  of  the  ancient 

offering  to  the  dead,  which  is  finally  dis-  custom,  for  in  some  old  tombs  we  ex- 

tributed  to  the  poor,  who  always  congre-  cavated  dose  to  the  spot,  we  found  as 

gate  near  a  churchyard  for  what  they  many  as  sixteen  plates  laid  out  with  the 

can  get  when  a  funeral  has  taken  place,  remnants  of  a  feast  for  the  dead,  which 

This  same  ceremony  is  likewise  gone  had  been  there  untouched  for  perhaps 

through  on  the  ninth  and  fortieth  days  two  thousand  |years.     They  never  put  a 

after  death,  much  as  the  feasts  were  per-  tombstone  or  name  over  the  grave.     It 

formed  on  similarly  stated  days  among  is  reserved  for  the  Armenians  to  perpet- 

the  ancient    Greeks,  called  Tpira  and  uate  the  old  custom  of  putting  on  the 

'Kw&Ta,   from  the  days  on  which  the  tombstone  some  device  by  which  you 

feast  took  place-  can  tell  the  calling  in  life  of  the  occu- 

The  boiled  wheat  or  t6XXv0a  forms  a  pant.     Tailors,  architects,  farmers,  are 

part  of  the  ceremony  on  the  Greek  All  all  thus  labelled,  reminding  one  of  El- 

Soul's    Day,   and    is,   as    the    Church  penor's  request  to  have  an  oar  put  on 

teaches,  symbolical  of   being  sown   in  his  grave  to  testify  to  posterity  the  fact 

corruption  and  raised  in  incorruption  ;  of  his  having  been  a  mariner. — Scottish 

but  if  jou  ask   a  Greek  peasant  why  he  Review. 


EXAGGERATION. 

We  wonder  whether  it  is  true  that  ex*  the  British  Embassy  at  Paris,"  would 

aggeration  is  popular  with  ordinary  peo-  have    been    comparatively     blameless, 

pie.     That  must  certainly  be  the  im-  And  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  must,  we 

pression  of  the  speakers  and  writers  who  think,  indulge  the  same  faith  in  the  great 

so  recklessly  indulge  themselves  in  it, —  popularity  of  exaggeration,  if  the  Times 

of  the  writer,  for  instance,  who  on  Mon-  correctly  reports  him  as  asserting  to  the 

day   declared   that    Lord  Salisbury  is  canny  citizens  of  Glasgow  that  the  Irish 

worse  than  a  Caligula  for  sending  Lord  landlords  have  the  blood  of  thousands- 

Lytton  to  Paris,  inasmuch  as  Caligula  upon  their  heads,  and  that  "  where  one 

only  made  his  horse  a  consul,  while,"  our  agrarian  murder  had  been  committed  by 

Caligula,"  if  he  had  "contented  him-  the  poor- oppressed  tenants,  ten  might 

self  with  so  harmless  a  nomination  to  belaid  to  the  charge  of  the  landlords 
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who  in  times  put,  and  up  to  the  present  violent  expletive*  and  oaths,  yet  exag- 
day,  had  recourse  continually  to  the  geration  of  any  kind,  except  when  it  is 
most  hideous  and  villainous  evictions."  obviously  humorous,  is  a  moat  mi sc hie v- 
If  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  really  thinks  ons  expedient  for  fixing  the  attention  of 
this,  of  course  he  will  be  ready  to  sup-  the  masses,  since  exaggeration  on  one 
poit'a  change  in  the  law  punishing  with  side  inevitably  leads  to  exaggeration  on 
death  landlords  who  evict  their  tenants  the  other,  and  so  the  people  get  a  les- 
in  the  "  hideous  and  villainous"  fashion  son  in  the  art  of  overstatement  which 
to  which  he  refers.  And  if  be  is  not  degrades  the  whole  tone  of  intercourse 
ready  to  support  such  a  change  in  the  between  those  who  are  educated, — that 
law,  he  does  not  really  hold  what  he  as-  is,  trained  to  the  use  of  their  own  men- 
serted,  but  only  put  it  in  that  form  to  tal  powers, — and  those  who  desire  to 
draw  the  cheers  with  which  very  prob-  profit  by  the  education  which,  as  yet, 
ably  he  was  rewarded.  For  it  is  a  curi-  they  have  not.  There  cannot,  indeed, 
ous  fact  that  exaggeration  on  almost  any  be  a  worse  use  of  education  than  for  a 
subject  on  which  a  public  speaker  des-  man  of  trained  and  disciplined  mind, 
cants,  does  usually  elicit  cheers, — we  in  addressing  himself  to  untrained  and 
suppose  because  it  makes  an  impression  undisciplined  minds,  to  adapt  his  lan- 
on  the  rather  torpid  minds  of  a  British  guage  to  the  loose  and  misleading  habits 
audience,  and  wakens  them  up  by  add-  of  thought  which  he  knows  to  be  pre- 
ing  that  touch  of  novelty  for  which  they  cisely  those  which  a  little  better  leach- 
yearn.  Exaggeration  is,  indeed,  the  ing  would  eradicate.  And  yet  a  great 
easiest  of  all  expedients  for  getting  out  deal  of  the  exaggeration  into  which  edu- 
of  common  placeness  into  forms  of  ex-  cated  men  fall  in  addressing  crowds  of 
pression  which,  even  if  only  for  the  mo-  less  culture  than  their  own,  is,  in  effect, 
ment,  attract  attention.  We  believe  little  better  than  a  seasoning  of  their 
that  such  exaggeration  is  sometimes  de-  conversation  with  the  high  flavors  and 
fended  on  the  same  ground  on  which  a  coarse  imputations  froxi  the  habit  of 
signboard  is  coarsely  painted, — namely,  using  which  they  had,  through  educa- 
Ibat  without  coarse  work,  it  would  not  tion,  until  they  became  orators,  them- 
be  visible  from  the  place  from  which  it  selves  escaped. 

is  meant  to  be  seen.  For  example,  we  No  doubt  there  is  a  form  of  speech 
are  sometimes  told  that  the  language  of  apparently  akin  to  exaggeration  which 
uneducated  people  is  itself  so  "full  of  does  not  deserve  this  sort  of  condemn- 
exaggeration,  that  they  would  not  un-  alion,  the  work  not  of  the  passions,  but 
derstand  in  its  true  sense  what  carefully  of  the  imagination,  a  form  of  speech 
educated  persons  would  call  accurate  which  is  habitual  in  oratory,  and  is,  in- 
language-  A  witness  before  a  Royal  deed,  part  of  its  charm.  When  Victor 
Commission  on  taxes  on  knowledge  once  Hugo,  for  instance,  makes  his  watch- 
told  the  Commissioners,  if  we  mistake  man  at  the  barricades  give  the  chnl- 
not,  that  when  a  drayman,  for  instance,  lenge,  "Who  goes  there  r"  and  the 
told  a  fellow-drayman  that  he  was  tell-  passer-by  replies,  "The  French  Re  vo- 
ing  a  "damned  lie,"  he  meant  nothing  lotion,"  the  exaggeration  is  not  aeon- 
more  at  all  than  that  his  companion  was  descension  to  loose  and  inflamed  habits 
more  or  less  inaccurate  in  his  state-  of  thought,  but  an  imaginative  descrip- 
ments.  But  even  granting  that  this  is  tion  of  the  real  significance  of  this  par- 
true, — and  we  are  by  to  means  disposed  ticular  passer-by's  relation  to  the  great 
to  believe  that  it  is  true  in  any  large  insurrectionary  force  which  was  then 
number  of  cases, — it  is  a  very  bad  way  firing  the  people.  Such  a  form  of 
of  inspiring  confidence  to  adapt  yourself  speech  may  be  true  oratory,  and  serve 
to  modes  of  expression  which  are  not  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  in  a  single 
expected  from  an  educated  man,  though  terse  phrase  the  energy  stirring  in  a 
they  may  be  expected  and  discounted  thousand  hearts  at  the  same  moment, 
when  they  proceed  from  an  uneducat-  Of  the  same  kind  was  Mr.  Canning's 
ed  fellow- workman.  And  though,  of  celebrated  assertion  that  he  had  called 
course,  it  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing  a  new  world  into  existence  to  redress 
to  exaggerate  by  overstrained  charges  or  the  balance  of  the  old,  however  little  the 
by  metaphor,  as  it  is  to  exaggerate  by  result  answered  his  expectations.     But, 
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in  truth,  this  is  not  exaggeration  ;  it  ia  in  ua  a  sort  of  credulous  confidence, 
the  use  of  the  same  faculty  which  ena-  And  yet  at  the  pieaent  day.  the  exag- 
bled  Carlyle  to  make  so  great  a  book  of  gerations  of  morbid  sensationalism  are 
his  "  French  Revolution."  Exaggera-  almost,  if  not  quite  as  mischievous  ai 
lion  is  literally  the  heaping  together  of  those  of  the  bad  passions.  There  is 
individual  fragments  [of  effect  till  you  such  a  diseased  appetite  in  the  world 
get  something  out  of  all  proportion  to  for  being  horrified,  that  a  journalist  who 
the  truth  ;  and  the  three  influences  only  tells  Lord  Salisbury  that  he  has 
which  are  most  frequently  at  work  iu  made  a  serious  error  in  sending  Lord 
inciting  to  true  exaggeration  are  humor,  Lytton  to  Paris,  is  hardly  listened  to  ; 
"passion,  and  morbid  sensationalism,  while  one  who  calls  him  a  Caligula,  and 
The  exaggerations  of  true  humor  are,  of  declares  that  Caligula  was  doing  an  in- 
course,  not  only  usually  harmless,  but  nocent  thing  in  making  bis  horse  a  Con- 
often  even  something  better.  They  sul,  as  compared  with  the  choice  of  Lord 
point  out  the  dangers  of  a  growing  ten-  Lytton  for  the  Paris  Embassy,  is  at  least 
dency  to  distortion,  as  when  Charles  talked  of  for  a  day  or  two,  if  only  to  be 
Lamb  answered  Coleridge's  question,  laughed  at.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the 
"  Lamb,  did  you  ever  hear  me  preach  ?"  appetite  for  this  sort  of  high  seasoning 
by  stammering  out,  "  My  dear  fellow,  I  of  literary  food  grows  with  what  it  feeds 
never  heard  you  do  anything  else  !"  on,  till,  like  the  appetite  for  garlic,  it 
or  when  Dickens  made  the  Yankee  apol-  becomes  so  absorbing  that  no  food  is 
ogist  for  the  Western  postman  who  had  relished  which  is  not  drenched  in  it.  It 
absconded  with  the  money  of  the  office,  is  not  a  habit  due  to  passion,  and  prac- 
boast  that  the  defaulter's  "answer  to  tically  it  does  not  often  excite  passion, 
the  despot  and  the  tyrant  is,  that  his  No  one  will  feel  at  all  more  disposed  to 
bright  'one  is  in  the  settin'  sun."  Ex-  condemn  either  Lord  Lytton  or  Lord 
aggerations  of  that  sort,  instead  of  mis-  Salisbury  for  the  absurd  language  we 
leading,  tend  by  their  grotesqueness  and  have  referred  to  ;  rather  less  so.  The 
their  point  to  bring  home  a  truth  which,  real  craving  which  such  monstrous  lan- 
without  exaggeration,  might  be  missed,  guage  gratifies  is  for  a  stimulus,  ascnsa- 
But  the  exaggeration  of  passion  is  a  tional  shock  of  some  sort,  and  so  the 
totally  different  thing,  and  anything  but  tendency  grows  to  make  all  literary  writ- 
harmless.  As  it  proceeds  from  a  state  ing  a  series  of  electric  thrills  or  shivers 
of  mind  that  has  no  relation  to  justice  to  the  reader, — the  result  of  which  must 
of  thought,  so  it  tends  to  produce  a  be  a  total  distortion  of  all  healthy  and 
state  of  mind  that  is  absolutely  unjust,  simple  habits  of  thinking  and  seeing, 
and  to  inflame  all  the  dangers  of  a  and  of  repotting  what  we  think  and  see. 
critical  situation.  Such  exaggerations  We  deliberately  believe  that  this  sort  of 
proceed  from  the  disposition  to  make  exaggeration  is  even  worse  than  the  ex* 
the  worst  of  those  who  are  opposing  us,  aggeration  of  passion.  The  exaggera- 
and  no  disposition  grows  more  rapidly,  tion  of  passion  leads,  no  doubt,  to  bad 
or  is  a  greater  perverter  of  the  truth,  blood,  injustice,  strife,  even  murder, — 
As  a  rule,  of  course,  we  are  pretty  cer-  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  worse, 
tain  to  estimate  those  who  are  opposed  But  it  is  still  worse  for  any  nation  to  get 
to  us,  even  when  we  make  the  highest  into  the  melodramatic  mood,  the  habit 
effort  to  estimate  them  truly,  beneath  of  living  its  moral  life  on  mere  stimn- 
tbeir  true  worth  ;  but  if  once  we  give  lants,  instead  of  living  on  the  bread  and 
up  that  effort,  and  yield  to  the  tempta-  meat  of  wholesome  everyday  truth.™ 
tion  to  blacken  them,  there  is  no  distor-  Spectator. 
tion  of  the  truth  too  monstrous  to  excite 
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fisher's  church  history.  I'le  ma'n  ™lue  of  which  must  depend  so  much 
on  the  confidence  which  different   bodies  of 
History  of  thr  Christian  Church.    By  Chrislianl             d  toeachoiher  can  place  in 
GsorcePark  F.shf.r,  D.D.,  LL.D.,Titus  ilsfwt8anddeduc[i0Ils.     Professor  Fisher  has 
Street  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  th(jwn  h,s  fki||            «,nlrove.sialist  in  more 
Yale    College.     With    Map.      New    York:  ^   0„e  doughly   puiV(.,,|m;    but  he 
Clrtu  ScnbntS,  Sw.  ![nowB  nQW  ,„  ^^  ,he  sword  aQ(,  wear  ,he 
Professor  Fisher  informs  us  in  his  preface  ermine  when  need  be.     He  evidences  his  judi- 
thai  bis  book  is  written  for  general  readers,  cial  spirit  not  by  latitudinariaaism,  by  lack  of 
not  for  technical  students.     Yet  the  student,  warmth  and  sincerity,  by  feebleness  of  state- 
tboogh  he  may  have  access  to  the  general  his-  ment,  bill  by  avoiding  any  oracular  and  ag- 
toiies  and   those  elaborate  works  which   the  gressive  recital  of  those  minor  things  which 
professional  reader  must  consult,  will  yet  find  are  the  "  tweedledum  and  twecdledee"  of  relig- 
hts time  not  wasted  in  the  study  of  Professor  ious  polemics.     His  instinct  for  those  things 
Fisher's  lucid  and  admirably  condensed  his-  on  which  all  good  Christians  can  stand  as  on 
toric  review.     It  will  serve  as  a  useful  frame-  common  ground  is  sure.     Of  course,  the  dim- 
work  to  enrich  with  the  accumulations  of  dc-  culty  of  avoiding  the  rocks  has  been  great. 
tail  which  may  be  the  object  of  special  search.  To  the  average  secular  mind  the  history   of 
Mosbeim,    Gieselcr,    Neander,   are   names  to  Christianity  has  been  the  history  of  fierce  sec- 
which  the  technical  worker  turns  for  his  more  tionalism,  of  controversy  easily  passing  from 
intricate  and  profound  bunowiogs.     Professor  words  to  deeds,  of  blood  and  battle   of  fire  and 
Fisher,   however,   will  not  be  found  to  have  fagot,  of  rack   and  thumb-screw.      But  it  is 
omitted  ait;  essential  fact  In  that  remarkable  rather  of  principles  behind  deeds  than  of  deeds, 
outgrowth  known  as  Christianity,  which  has  of  moving  impulses  rather  than  of  their  em- 
filled  the  largest  part  in  the  world's  history  for  bodiment,  of  which  the  Church  historian  strives 
nineteen  hundred  years.     It  is  the  great  merit  to  write. 

of  his  work  that  his  judgment  as  to  what  he  re-  Professor  Fisher,  though  a  sturdy  debater,  if 
Uins  and  what  he  should  omit  is  so  admir-  need  be,  is  naturally  of  a  gentle  and  pacific 
able.  Every  salient  and  instructive  fact  is  temper,  and  this  tendency  shines  in  the  work 
found  in  its  place  duly  related  to  its  historic  before  us.  The  portion  of  the  book  which 
surroundings  ;  and  the  unessential,  or  what  is  will  probably  elicit  the  most  cordial  commenda- 
only  important  as  bearing  on  sects,  factions,  tion  is  that  section  of  it  devoted  to  the  Ref- 
or  heresies  (when  these  can  properly  be  sepa-  ormation,  a  period  with  which  he  has  naturally 
rated  from  the  progress  of  the  main  current)  is  the  strongest  sympathies.  His  own  elaborate 
omitted.  This  is  the  first  great  merit  of  such  history  of  this  most  important  period  is  one  of 
a  compendium  as  that  of  our  learned  proles-  great  learning  and  thoroughness.  It  elicited 
■or.  at  the  time  of  publication  the  encomiums  of 
The  second  need  of  such  a  work  is  the  pres-  the  foremost  scholars  of  Europe  and  America. 
tnce  through  all  its  pages  of  an  impartial  and  Our  author  has  shown  great  discipline  and  re- 
judicial  spirit,  the  main  anxiety  of  which  is  to  serve  in  not  allowing  himself  to  make  too 
discover  and  present  facts  In  a  simple  and  much  of  this  period  In  his  present  compen- 
luminous  fashion.  We  are  doing  no  injustice  dium.  Yet  his  unconscious  interest  is  shown 
to  ecclesiastical  historians  in  asserting  that  by  a  certain  Indescribable  richness  of  feeling 
nineteen  twentieths  of  their  number  have  and  tone  which  swells  his  diction  into  a  more 
written  history  for  the  express  purpose  of  resonant  music  when  he  writes  of  Luther,  Me- 
fortifying  the  beliefs  and  theories  in  which  lancbthon,  CEcolampadius,  Zwiuglius,  Faber, 
they  have  been  trained.  There  is  nothing  Calvin,  and  the  other  great  spirits  who  were 
which  warps  the  mind  so  bitterly  and  so  dis-  standard-bearers  in  that  great  sixteenth-century 
torts  the  vision  as  religious  bias.  Has  not  the  battle  which  shook  Popery  to  the  centre,  and 
odium  ihtolcgicum  passed  into  a  current  phrase  gave  a  new  impulse  to  European  civilization, 
indeed  ?  The  earnest  believer  always  labors  This  Church  history  is  all  which  would  be 
under  the  disadvantage  of  a  liability  of  becom-  needed  by  the  ordinary  scholar,  and  furnishes 
rug  bitter  or  narrow.  This  tendency  works  as  voluminous  a  handbook— we  had  almost 
ipecial  eril   in  compendium*  or  handbooks,  said  cyclopaedia— as  any  but  the  theologian  or 
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polemical  writer  would  demand.  It  is  lucidly 
arranged  and  subdivided  with  reference  to 
economy  of  lime  and  ease  of  consultation,  and 
the  index  is  sufficiently  full. 

POEMS   BY   EDWIN   ARNOLD. 

Lotus  and  Jewel.  Containing  "  In  an  Ind- 
ian Temple,"  '*  A  Casket  of  Genu,"  "  A 
Queen's  Revenge,"  with  Other  Poems.  By 
Edwin  Arnold,  C.S.I. ,  Author  of  the 
"Light  of  Asia,"  "  Pearls  of  the  Faith," 
.  "  In  an  Indian  Temple,"  "  The  Song  Celes- 
tial," "The  Secret  of  Death,"  etc.  Boston  : 
Rairrti  Brttktrs. 

This  new  volume  of  poems  by  Edwin  Arnold 
deals  for  the  roost  part  with  those  Oriental 
themes —partly  in  translation,  if  that  can  be 
called  translation  which  seems  ralher  para- 
phrase—which he  has  made  familiar  to  West- 
ern readers  in  such  glowing  imagery  and  liq- 
uid verse.  There  are  a  few  poems  of  occasion 
mostly  inspired  by  the  more  familiar  scenes  of 
Western  civilization  ;  a  few  translations  from 
Victor  Hugo ;  a  few  poems  on  classical 
themes.  But  in  none  of  these  does  the  heart 
of  Mr.  Arnold  seem  thoroughly  at  home.  It 
is  only  when  his  spirit  throbs  wilh  the  fervid 
life  of  the  faraway  Orient  that  he  sweeps  ihe 
chords  of  bis  harp  with  a  bold,  free  hand. 
His  intellectual  life  seems  to  be  saturated  with 
the  strange,  subtile  soul  of  India,  whose  sweet- 
ness and  strength  he  has  drunk  to  the  dregs  in 
that  splendid  literature  whose  poetry  and  phi- 
losophy are  commingled  with  a  passionate  sen- 


Tbe  long  poem  which  opens  the  collection 
is  entitled,  "  In  an  Indian  Temple,"  which 
name  is  also  given  to  the  book.  The  Sahib, 
or  foreigner,  whom  we  may  suppose  to  have 
been  embodied  in  the  poet  himself,  discourses 
with  a  Brahman  priest  in  Ibe  cool  depths  of 
an  Indian  fane.  There  the  two  discuss  the 
deep  questions  of  Indian  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion, and  the  holy  man  tells  his  infidel  friend 
the  strange  mysteries  and  the  deep  problems 
which  lie  under  (he  symbolism  of  his  faith.  A 
beautiful  Nautch  girl,  one  of  the  favored  at- 
tendants of  ihe  temple,  sings  her  gay  or  solemn 
songs  white  the  elders  converse.  The  spirit 
of  the  scene  is  rich  and  deep  in  Orientalism. 
The  Sahib  puis  some  very  hard  questions  to 
the  Pundit  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  civiliza- 
tions, and,  as  in  duty  bound,  Mr.  Arnold  does 
not  let  the  Hindu  philosopher  come  off  quite 
victorious  in  the  war  of  whs.  In  the  "  Casket 
of  Gems"  our  poet  paints  glowing  and  splendid 
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fancies  of  the  birth  and  significance  of  the 
various  jewels,  the  opal,  diamond,  the  ruby, 
ihe  pearl,  the  amethyst,  jade,  the  topaz, 
amber,  emeralds,  and  draws  from  the  history 
and  condition  of  the  Western  as  well  as  the 
Eastern  world.  Myth  and  tradition  are  woven 
wilh  the  quaintest  philosophy  In  these  gor- 
geous verses,  which  themselves  are  jewelled  in 
Iheir  carved  beauty. 

The  other  long  poem  is  from  the  Virata 
Parva  of  the  "  Mababbata,"  the  great  Hindu 
epic.  We  are  led  to  suppose  from  Mr- 
Arnold's  note  that  it  is  a  genuine  translation. 
The  narrative  of  "  A  Queen's  Revenge"  is 
very  spiiiied,  and  casts  light  on  ancient  Indian 
life  and  manners.  Five  Pundu  princes  have 
quitted  the  forest  in  which  they  have  spent 
twelve  years  of  exile  with  Iheir  Queen-Consort, 
Dranpadi,  to  dwell  In  disguise  at  the  court  of 
King  Viriii,  of  ihe  Matsyas.  The  beautiful 
queen  is  disguised  as  a  harem  attendant,  and 
is  insulted  by  the  adulterous  love  of  the  brother 
of  Vlrlta's  queen.  The  poem  recites  the  fierce 
vengeance  which  she  takes  through  the  strong 
arm  of  one  of  her  disguised  guardians.  Of  ihe 
minor  poems,  many  of  which  are  strikingly 
good,  the  best  to  our  mind  is  entitled.  "  A 
Rajput  Nurse."  It  is  a  passionate  and  pa- 
thetic legend,  narrated  with  a  splendid  verse 
and  swing,  which  irresistibly  makes  the  heart 
throb  and  the  eyes  fill  with  tears.  A  Rajput 
nurse,  the  foster-mother  of  the  young  prince, 
whom  she  suckles  at  the  same  time  with  her 
own  babe,  hears  the  steps  of  the  assassins  on 
the  palace  stair  as  they  come  to  slay  the  young 
heir.  She  changes  ihe  princely  insignia  to  her 
own  babe,  and  gives  htm  up  to  the  dagger, 
while  she  escapes  wilh  her  royal  charge.  The 
stranger  who  hears  the  thrilling  story  asks  the 
bard: 


ch  golc 


:i  people,  ar 


atlfnl  thing!. 


The  avid,  »d  tb«  iitntut,  and  jcweU,  u  much  at  tli« 


The  Sportsman's  Paradise  ;  or,  the  Lake 
Lands  of  Canada.  By  A.  B.  Watson, 
A.M.,  M.D.    With  Illustrations  by  Daniel 
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C.  and  Harry  Beard.     Philadelphia  :  J.  B. 

Lippincott  Co. 

The  lovers  of  the  chase  and  of  angling  now- 
adays do  Dot  permit  distance  to  prevent  their 
following  up  Iheir  Fascinating  pursuits.  Asia 
aod  Africa  are  traversed  by  the  bumeis  of  big 
game  ;  and  America,  in  its  far  Western  portions, 
resounds  to  the  tramp  of  the  Himrod  pursuing 
the  grizzly  bear,  who  perhaps  only  a  few 
months  before  faced  the  tiger  in  the  Indian 
jangle,  or  the  lion  in  the  Soudan.  On  tbe 
North  American  Continent  the  wilder  portions 
of  Canada  share  the  honors  with  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  present  lively  and  well- 
written  book  describes  tbe  adventures  by  field 
and  flood,  with  gun  and  rod,  in  the  lake  lands 
of  Canada,  a  region  which,  probably,  to  most 
of  its  readers,  is  almost  a  ttrra  incognita.  The 
quaint  people— half-breeds  or  Canadian  French 
— with  whom  our  sportsmen  mostly  sojourned 
in  their  wanderings,  are  described  with  as  much 
gusto  as  are  the  scenes  of  chasing  the  deer  and 
lite  moose.  Dr.  Watson  writes  with  tbe  true 
sportsman's  gusto,  and  certainly  he  was  lucky 
in  so  easily  and  quickly  Ending  such  a  magnifi- 
cent ground  for  sport.  Of  course,  all  men 
who  write  books  on  bunting  and  fishing  must 
needs  go  over  pretty  much  the  same  ground. 
What  the  reader  bas  a  right  to  look  for  Is  not 
charm  of  style,  for  this  is  second  in  such 
books,  but  that  deep,  simple  enthusiasm  for, 
and  passionate  sense  of  nature  and  the  delights 
of  nature,  which,  after  all,  is  more  prolific  of 
pleasure  than  the  mere  enjoyment  of  slaying 

the  wild  creatures  of  tbe  woodland.  Our 
author  has  written  a  pleasant  and  racy  narra- 
tive of  his  adventures  and  experiences,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  Inspire  many  others 
to  follow  his  example,  not  of  writing  books— 
for  witb  this  ibe  world  is  too  much  burdened — 
bat  of  throwing  off  the  cares  and  dissipations 
of  artificial  life  and  camping  cut  as  often  as 
possible  in  tbe  wild  forests,  where  body  and 
mind  absorb  health  so  quirkly.  Dr.  Watson 
■ays  here  is  the  best  physician  for  the  over- 
worked man,  and,  indeed,  his  book  Is  written 
as  much  from  the  sanitarian's  as  from  the 
sportsman's  standpoint. 


Ths  Wide,  Wide  World.  By  Elizabeth 
Wethehell.  With  Etchings  by  Frederick 
Di  elm  aim.  Complete  in  One  Volume. 
Philadelphia  :  /.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Thb  Desbrtid  Village.    By  Oliver  Gold- 


smith. With  Etchings  by  M.  M.  Taylor. 
Philadelphia :  /.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Faust  :  The  Legend  and  Poem.  By  Will- 
iam S,  Walsh.  With  Elchinga  by  Hermann 
Faber.     Philadelphia :  /.  B.  Lifpincott  Co. 

Bird  Talk  :  A  Calendar  of  the  Orchard 

and  the  Wildwood.    By  Adeline  D.  T. 

WhitnEV.     Boston  and  New  York  :  Htugh- 

ton,  Mifflin  4V  Co. 
Ida  Waugh's  Alphabet  Book.     Verses  by 

Amy  E.   Blanchard-     Philadelphia:   /.  B. 

Lippincott  Co. 

Prince  Little  Boy,  and  Other  Tales  Out 
op  Fairy-Land.    By  S.  Weir  Mitchrll, 

M.D..  LL.D.,  Harv.,  Author  of  "  Hephiibah 
Guinness,"  "  In  War  Time,"  "  Roland 
Blake,"  etc  Philadelphia  :  /.  B.  Lippincott 
Co. 

Thirty  years  ago  witnessed  a  phase  of 
literary  taste  which  has  long  since  passed. 
Mild,  sweet  pictures  of  social  life  ;  amiable 
souls  who  shrank  from  even  tbe  knowledge  of 
evil  ;  church-going  and  Sunday-school -loving 
young  people ;  characters  who  moved  in  a 
drama  of  the  most  simple  and  Idyllic  sort,  from 
which  all  the  raging  and  tumultuous  passions 
of  humanity  were  scrupulously  banished, 
made,  for  the  most  part,  the  stock-in-trade  of 
the  novelists  who  wrote  for  the  better  class. 
Even  those  who  professed  superior  literary 
taste  revelled  in  the  mild  dissipations  of  such 
fiction  as  "The  Lamplighter,"  "  Queecby," 
"  Tbe  Wide,  Wide  World,"  and  would  have 
shrunk  from  the  novels  which  now  make  the 
pabulum  of  young  ladies  in  a  swoon  of  horror. 
We  do  not  propose  to  comment  on  the  fact, 
but  only  to  note  it  in  passing.  "  The  Wide, 
Wide  World,"  the  most  popular  novel  of  a 
writer — Hiss  Wetherell—  whose  name  was 
once  a  household  word,  and  which  hid,  we 
believe,  the  personality  of  Miss  Susan  Warner, 
has  survived  the  "wreck  of  time"  and  tbe 
changing  fashions  of  literary  taste,  and  has 
always  retained  among  the  great  middle  class, 
whose  newer  idols  are  Dr.  Holland  and  Rev. 
E.  P.  Roe,  a  sturdy  popularity.  It  is  one  of 
those  books  which  are  never  talked  about,  but 
which  are  steadily  in  demand.  "  The  Wide, 
Wide  World  "  Is  a  quiet,  healthy,  devout  book, 
characterized  by  pleasant  delineations  of  nice 
people,  old  and  young,  who  never  do  anything 
very  naughty,  and  even  weep  over  the  slight- 
est peccadillo  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins.    Tbe  reader  may  be  sure  he  wilt 
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never  Gad  in  it  any  searching  into  the  deeper 
mysteries  of  the  heart,  any  wrestling  with  the 
great  problems  which  torment  mankind, 
whether  as  the  individual  or  as  society.  "  So 
the  Empyrean  buried  under  the  terrene  yet 
struggling  there  made  sad  writhings,"  wrote 
Carlyle  of  Coleridge.  The  same  in  some  de- 
gree may  be  written  of  any  earnest,  passionate 
soul  who  sweats  in  life's  fierce  battle.  But  alt 
this  was  beyond  Miss  Wetherell's  ken,  and, 
indeed,  the  limning  of  it  in  black  and  white 
would  have  shocked  her  moral  sense.  The 
commonplace  of  sweet  and  orderly  life,  witb 
such  griefs,  accidents,  and  errors  as  belong  to 
such  a  limited  sphere,  bounded  her  literary 
horizon.  Within  this  perspective  this  author 
shows  trained  literary  talent  and  a  nice  artistic 
sense,  and  we  trust  it  may  be  long  before  her 
books  are  entirely  forgotten.  Mr.  Frederick 
Dielmann.  the  well-known  artist,  has  eight 
neatly  executed  etchings,  which  do  credit  to 
his  skill.  We  trust  that  these  illustrations, 
which  are  of  a  higher  order  than  often  go  into 
more  powerful  books,  may  give  a  larger  lease 
of  life  to  "  The  Wide,  Wide  World." 

Goldsmith's"  Deserted  Village,"  though  by 
no  means  the  greatest,  is  not  the  least  charm- 
ing poem  among  the  English  classics.  Its 
place  in  literature  is  very  well  indicated  by  the 
confession  of  a  noted  m  an-o  Me  Iters  :  "When 
I  shrink  fatigued  from  the  excitement,  the 
fierce  stimulus  of  other  reading,  I  find  in  '  The 
Deserted  Village  '  that  delicious  simplicity  and 
sense  of  repose  which  restores  me  to  myself 
again.  It  is  like  an  easy-chair  which  takes  the 
pain  out  of  every  aching  bone."  The  lovely 
pictures,  the  quaint,  homely  feeling  that 
breathes  through  the  poem  like  a  benediction, 
the  life-like  personages  typical  of  English  rural 
life  a  century  since,  yet  as  genuine  to-day  as 
then,  the  bright,  sweet  genius,  now  flashing 
Into  an  aphorism,  now  subduing  all  the  scene 
with  a  glow  like  that  of  the  setting  sun,  make 
the  poem  delightful  even  now  to  many  a  one 
who  has  been  fed  on  the  more  hearty  and 
highly  spiced  poetic  dishes  of  the  Brownings, 
Tennyson,  Swinburne,  and  Victor  Hugo.  The 
poem  has  found  a  sympathetic  illustrator  in 
Mr.  M.  M.  Taylor,  who  has  a  clever  feeling 
for  landscape,  and  uses  the  etcher's  needle 
with  deftness.  It  is  just  as  well  that  the  pic- 
tures lack  the  breadth  and  dash  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  expect  In  the  more  ambitious 
kinds  of  etching.  The  subjects  do  not  need 
it,  and  in  any  case  this  style  would  hardly  suit 
book  illustration. 

Mr.  Walsh  (the  editor  of  Lippintell't  Maga- 
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tint,  we  believe)  takes  up  the  oft-treated  sub- 
ject of  the  legend  of  Faust— its  literary  history — 
and  gives  therewith  a  study  of  Goethe's  poem. 
He  treats  bis  subject  sympathetically  and  with 
sufficient  knowledge,  as  well  as  literary  ability  ; 
but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  why  such  an 
essay  should  be  selected  for  a  holiday  book, 
except  to  furnish  the  text  wherewith  to  illus- 
trate and  explain  the  etchings  by  Mr.  Hermann 
Faber.  The  subjects  selected  by  the  etcher 
are:  "The  Temptation  of  Margaret"  (the 
frontispiece),  "Faust  in  His  Study,"  "  Faust 
and  Wagner."  "Compact  with  Mephistoph- 
eles,"  "Margaret  in  the  Cathedral,"  and 
"  The  Death  of  Margaret."  Mr.  Faber  shows 
a  strong  grasp  of  the  dramatic  features  of  the 
poem  and  great  skill  in  the  effects  of  light  and 
shade,  one  of  the  main  advantages  of  etching 
over  engraving,  and  which,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, must  be  a  difficult  problem  to  solve  in 
woik  which  treats  human  action  or  attempts 
to  tell  a  story  as  against  landscape  subjects. 
The  latter,  in  their  infinite  variety  of  moods 
and  vaguer  forms,  lend  themselves  to  the  free, 
bold  treatment  of  the  etcher.  In  the  other 
case  he  is  bound  down  by  inflexible  limits, 
and  in  getting  the  characteristic  feeling  of 
etched  work  he  Is  always  in  danger  of  sensa- 
tionalism or  extravagance.  Mr,  Faber  has 
most  successfully  solved  the  difficulty,  and 
made  a  series  of  thoroughly  artistic  and  effec- 
tive pictures. 

"  Bird  Talk,"  by  Mrs.  Adeline  D.  T.  Whitney, 
is  a  pretty  and  novel  conception  for  a  juvenile 
book.  The  poems  are  supposed  to  be  the 
warblings  or  the  croakings  (though  Mrs. 
Whitney  always  croaks  musically),  as  it  may 
be,  of  the  various  winged  creatures  who  are 
connected,  with  more  or  less  familiarity,  with 
the  various  months  of  the  year.  Among  the 
birds  which  figure  vicariously  in  the  poems  are 
the  sparrow,  crow,  bobolink,  catbird,  screech' 
owl,  goldfinch,  chickadee,  and  vireas.  The 
attempts  of  the  author  to  express  some  char- 
acteristic association  of  each  bird  are  ingeni- 
ously done,  and  put  in  very  pleasant  and  sim- 
ple verse.  The  fancy  is  one  of  marked  origi- 
nality, and  can  hardly  fail,  so  cleverly  is  it  exe- 
cuted, to  meet  with  popular  approval.  The 
elaborate  ornamental  settings  of  each  page, 
which  are  picturesque  and  attractive  in  design, 
and  tastefully  suited  each  to  its  subject-matter, 
add  strongly  to  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Whitney's 
neatly-turned  and  spirited  rhymes. 

"  Ida  Wangb's  Alphabet  Book"  is  made  up 
of  verses  a  little  better  and  more  ambitious 
than  the  nonsense  rhymes  and  the  merry  go- 
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round  jingle  of  baby  literature.  Perhaps  they 
may  not  serve  (heir  purpose  any  better,  per- 
haps not  as  well.  At  all  events,  they  will  suit 
children  of  a  little  more  advanced  age  than 
those  just  beginning  to  wrestle  with  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  alphabet.  The  verses  by  Miss 
Amy  Blanthard  are  pretty  and  suitable,  and 
the  pen-and-ink  drawings  are  unusually  good 
as  compared  with  the  pictures  which  ordinarily 
go  to  books  of  the  class.  In  a  word,  both 
rhymes  and  pictures  are  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired of  their  kind. 

A  new  book  of  fairy  stories  is  always  a  boon 
to  young  people,  and  to  write  such  a  book  in 
a  way  which  shall  satisfy  tbe  critical  sense  of 
the  juveniles  who  have  such  higb  standards  as 
the  classics — such  as  "  Jack  the  Giant- Killer," 
"'  Hop-o*-My-Thumb,"  "  Cinderella,"  "Alad- 
din and  the  Fairy  Lamp,"  etc. — before  their 
minds,  is  not  easy.  Dr.  Mitchell  has  shown 
aptitude  for  the  performance  of  bis  delightful 
task,  and  has  used  all  tbe  rich  stores  of  old 
material  with  no  little  freshness  of  effect. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  of  these  tales,  some 
worked  out  of  folk-lore  pure  and  simple,  some 
projected  on  the  lines  of  the  old-fashioned  fairy 
story.  Several  of  the  tales  show  no  little 
imagination  and  ingenuity,  even  if  they  are 
designed  for  children.  The  opening  lines  of 
the  first  story  strike  the  keynote  of  the  volume 
suggestively  :  "  A  great  many  children  live  on 
the  borders  of  Fairy-land  and  never  visit  it  at 
all  ',  and,  really,  there  are  people  who  grow  up 
and  are  not  very  unhappy,  wbo  will  not  believe 
they  have  lived  near  to  it  alt  their  lives.  But 
if  once  you  have  been  in  that  pleasant  country 
you  never  quite  forget  it,  and  when  some 
stupid  man  says,  '  It  is  all  stuff  and  nonsense,' 
you  do  not  say  much,  even  if  you  yourself 
have  come  to  be  an  old  fellow  with  hair  of  two 
colors,  bat  you  feel  proud  to  know  how  much 
more  you  have  seen  of  the  world  than  he  has. 
Children  are  the  best  travellers  in  Fairy-land, 
and  there  is  also  another  kingdom  whicb  Is 
easy  for  them  to  reach  and  hard  for  some  older 
folks."  We  are  sure  that  the  children  of 
America  will  not  withhold  their  hearty  admira- 
tion for  the  pretty  stories  given  them  by  Dr. 
Mitchell  when  they  shall  come  to  read  them. 
Tbe  volume  is  quaintly  and  profusely  Illus- 
trated, and  altogether  an  attractive  holiday 
book. 
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Iging  at  m  Regent  Street  It  is  provided 
with  Netherlandish  books  and  papers,  and 
Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Frisian  paintings  and  en- 
gravings. The  Dutch  gave  a  Lord  Mayor  to 
London  a  century  ago  in  Sir  Theodore  Jansen. 
and  now  the  Flemings  have  a  Lord  Mayor. 
Nest  year  the  club  has  before  it  on  the  1  ith  of 
November  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  William  Prince  of  Orange,  at 
Torbay. 

.'[Apropos  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  approach- 
ing lecturing  tonr  tn  America  with  Mr.  Stanley 
Little,  It  may  interest  the  admirers  of  the 
popular  romaoclst  to  know  that  bis  portrait, 
with  that  of  the  reputed  original  of  "  Com- 
mander Good,  R.N."  (his  present  travelling 
companion),  will  be  exhibited  at  tbe  winter  ex* 
bibitloo  of  tbe  Society  of  British  Artists  by  a 
young  "  Impressionist"  painter,  Mr.  Leon 
Little. 

There  Is  some  stir  In  Edinburgh  among  the 
collectors  of  manuscripts.  A  number  of  letters 
and  papers,  chiefly  by,  or  relating  to,  the 
leaders  of  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745, 
turned  out  apparently  some  years  ago  from 
the  office  of  a  lawyer  now  deceased,  have  been 
recently  offered  for  sale  in  various  quarters. 
A  portion  has  already  fallen  into  private 
hands.  The  residue  la  now  advertised  for  sale 
by  auction.  The  quantity  and  peculiar  appear- 
ance of  the  bulk  of  these  documents  have  ex- 
cited much  curiosity.  Some  papers  bear  un- 
doubted evidence  of  having  at  some  time  be- 
longed to  tbe  archives  of  a  well-known  High- 
land nobleman,  while  a  great  authority  has 
unhesitatingly  pronounced  certain  other  speci- 
mens submitted  to  him  to  be  forgeries.  The 
printed  catalogue  of  the  portion  now  for  sale 
is  expected  to  appear  shortly. 

The  collections  of  charters,  historical  us*., 
and  autographs  of  royal,  noble,  and  literary 
personages,  which  were  till  lately  preserved  at 
Coodover  Hall,  in  Shropshire,  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Quaritch,  who  promises  a  cata- 
logue immediately.  Tbe  union  of  several  lines 
in  one,  which  led  to  the  late  owner's  inheri- 
tance of  documents  and  correspondence  belong- 
ing formerly  to  distinct  Families  in  Gloucester- 
shire, Cheshire,  and  Shropshire,  led  also  to 
the  preservation  of  many  things  of  unique  in- 
terest. The  lands  and  charters  of  KingscoM 
Priory  fell,  in  the  time  of  Elisabeth,  into  tbe 
possession  of  John  Smyth,  of  Nibley,  tbe 
author  of  the  "  Lives  of  tbe  Berkeley*  ;"  and 
his  connection,  as  steward,  with  the  great 
bouse    of   which   be   compiled    tbe    history. 
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brought  him  and  his  family  into  contact  with 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  There  are  few  more  curious  writings 
here  than  his  detailed  list  of  household  and 
other  expenses  between  1601  and  1618,  and 
bis  notes  in  Parliament.  In  Shropshire,  the 
Owen  family,  from  the  position  of  mercers  in 
Shrewsbury,  managed  to  enrich  themselves 
with  the  confiscated  monastery  lands.  Thomas 
Owen,  as  a  judge,  and  his  son,  Sir  Roger 
Owen,  as  a  country  magnate  and  a  man  of 
learning,  were  Elizabethan  worthies  of  emi- 
nence. Toward  the  middle  of  (he  last  century, 
through  the  failure  of  the  male  line,  and  by 
the  result  of  marriages  with  the  Mylton  and 
tbe  Leigbton  families,  Smyth  of  Nibley  became 
also  Smyth  of  Condover  ;  and  on  the  failure 
of  the  Smyth  line,  the  succession  devolved 
upon  the  Pembertons,  and  finally  upon  the 
Cholmondeley  family  of  Vale  Royal  in  Chesh- 
ire. Tbe  literary  and  antiquarian  collections 
of  the  Cowpers  of  Overleigh  had  already  been 
incorporated  with  the  papers  of  the  Cholmon- 
deleys  ;  and,  among  the  autographs  brought 
in  from  that  source,  there  are  letters  of  Pope 
and  Hume  to  Dr.  William  Cowper.  One  of 
the  rarest  and  most  interesting  autographs 
from  the  Gloucestershire  source  is  a  long  letter 
of  Robert  Burton,  the  author  of  the  "  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy"— a  treasure  which  escaped  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Horwood  when  he  examined  the 
Condover  archives  for  the  Historical  MSS. 
Commission. 

The  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Madras 
has  submitted  some  important  proposals  to  the 
Madras  Government  with  reference  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  modern  side  in  Indian  schools 
to  serve  as  a  direct  preparation  for  commercial 
and  other  pursuits,  completely  separate  from 
(he  side  leading  up  to  a  university  education, 
He  strongly  advocates  the  establishment,  for 
students  of  the  modern  side,  of  an  examination 
which  will  serve  to  test  their  attainments  at 
the  close  of  their  course.  In  the  same  way  as 
the  matriculation  examination  tests  the  attain- 
ments of  students  at  the  end  of  the  pre-col- 
legiate  course.  This  examination,  he  urges, 
should  be  accepted  as  a  general  test  of  fitness 
for  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Ernest  Rhys,  the  editor  of  tbe  "  Came- 
lot  Classics,"  will  shortly  start  00  a  lecturing 
tour  in  the  United  States,  Among  the  sub- 
jects he  proposes  to  discuss  are  "  Walt  Whit- 
man in  England"  and  "The  New  Poetry." 
The  latter  will  be  an  argument  for  poetry  ap- 
pealing directly  to  the  people  rather  than  to  an 
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audience  of  literary  culture ;  and  it  will  be 
based  upon  the  example  of  the  old  ballad 
writers  and  the  Elizabethan  playwrights. 

The  volume  of  translations  from  Heine's 
prose  works,  published  la  1S79,  under  tbe  title 
"  Heine's  Wit,  Wisdom,  and  Pathos"— a  book 
that  was  mainly  the  cause  of  drawing  attention 
to  an  author  lilt  then  little  known  in  England 
otherwise  than  as  a  poet—has  been  long  oat 
of  print.  A  new  edition  is  now  in  the  press, 
and  will  shortly  be  published  by  Mr.  Gardner 
(of  Paisley  and  London).  The  book  bas  under- 
gone careful  revision  at  the  hands  of  the  trans- 
lator, Mr.  J.  Snodgrass. 

The  genuine  "  Memoirs"  of  Garibaldi,  writ- 
ten by  himself  in  Italian,  are  to  be  published 
by  Barbera  In  tbe  course  of  next  month.  They 
extend  to  the  year  1874. 

The  Educational  Council  of  Austria  has  de- 
cided that  the  permission  to  marry  should  not 
be  absolutely  withheld  from  female  teachers, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  recommends  tbe  local 
authorities  to  throw  in  their  way  as  many  im- 
pediments as  possible. 

A  new  volume  of  tales  by  the  indefatigable 
Paul  Heyse  is  on  the  point  of  being  published. 
It  will  contain  four  stories,  entitled  "  Villa 
Falconleri,"  "  Doris  Sengeberg,"  "  Die 
Martyrerin  der  Phantasie,"  and  "  Emereni." 

Continental  papers  say  that,  in  accordance 
with  a  desire' of  Pope  Leo  XIII. ,  a  new  edition 
of  his  work  on  tbe  "  Duty  of  Humility"  will 
be  published  in  English,  French,  German,  and 
Spanish,  as  well  as  in  Italian. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been' known  that 
a  new  edition  of  Chamberi't  EtvytlnpeJia  was 
in  preparation.  The  original  edition,  begun 
in  185S  and  completed  in  1868,  underwent  re- 
peated correction  from  time  to  time  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  original  editor,  the  late 
Dr.  Andrew  Findlater.  But  the  new  edition— 
which  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  David  Patrick 
as  general  editor,  with  a  Urge  staff  of  perma- 
nent assistants — will  be  substantially  a  new 
work,  though  founded  upon  the  same  lines  as 
tbe  old.  Tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  articles  have 
been  entirely  rewritten,  and  all  have  been 
scrupulously  verified  and  revised.  While  the 
total  amount  of  space  is  not  appreciably  in- 
creased, many  fresh  articles  have  been  added 
and  others  have  been  expanded  in  accordance 
with  the  change  of  times.  Particular  attention 
has  been  paid  to  both  colonial  and  American 
subjects.  Most  of  the  latter  have  been  In- 
trusted to  American  writers ;  and  special  pam- 
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graphs  have  been  added  to  many  article* 
where  Ibe  American  point  of  view  la  of  impor- 
tance. The  number  of  maps  hat  been  aug- 
mented. Man  of  the  ill  use  ratio  as  are  entirely 
new,  and  iho*e  of  plants  have  been  specially 
engraved  from  photographs,  The  extent  to 
which  recourse  has  been  bad  to  acknowledged 
authorities  ma;  be  inferred  from  (he  names 
appended  to  some  of  the  articles  in  the  first 
volume.  "  Addison"  is  written  by  Mr.  W.  J, 
Couribopc.  "  Africa,"  by  Professor  A.  H. 
KeauM ;  "Agriculture,"  by  Professor  Wal- 
lace, of  Edinburgh  ;  "Alphabet,"  by  Canon 
Isaac  Taylor;  "Alps,"  by  Professor  James 
Geikie ;  "  Anthropology,"  by  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  ;  "  Archeology."  by  Mr.  Joseph  Ander- 
son ;  "  Aristotle,"  by  Mr.  David  Ritchie  ; 
"  Art,"  by  Professor  W.  M. .Conway  ;  "  Alia," 
by  Prince  Kropotkine ;  "  Association  of 
Ideas,"  by  Dr.  Bain  ;  "  Assyria,"  by  Mr,  W. 
St.  Chad  Boscawen;  "Atlantic  Ocean,"  by 
Mr.  John  Murray,  of  the  Challenger ;  "  Atom," 
by  Professor  Tail ;  "  Bacon,"  by  Mr.  Sidney 
L.  Lee  ;  and  "  Bacon,"  by  Messrs.  D.  and  T. 
Stevenson.  In  addition,  other  articles  have 
been  subjected  to  the  revision  of  specialists— 
such  aa  "  Animal  Worship,"  to  Mr.  E.  B. 
Tylor ;  "  Aryans,"  to  Professor  Max  Mailer  ; 
and  "Basqnes,"  to  Prince  L.-I,  Bonaparte 
and  Professor  Julien  Vinson.  The  work  will 
be  issued  by  Messrs.  Lippincott  in  Philadel- 
phia, simultaneously  with  its  appearance  here. 
We  understand  that  tbe  first  volume — corre- 
sponding with  tbe  first  volume  of  the  former 
edition,  from  a  to  bil— will  be  published  in 
March  of  next  year,  while  the  remaining  vol- 
umes will  follow  one  another  speedily. 

Professor  Antonio  Favaro,  of  Padua, 
has  been  charged  by  the  Italian  Government 
with  tbe  supervision  of  a  new  and  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Galileo.  He  would  be 
glad  to  receive  information  of  any  letters  or 
writings  of  the  great  astronomer  which  may 
be  in  England,  in  public  or  private  libraries  ; 
and  he  has  officially  authorized  Mr.  A.  W. 
Thibandeau,  of  iS  Green  Street,  St.  Martin's 
Place,  W.  C,  to  receive  any  communication 
and  to  defray  any  expenses  incurred. 

M.  Charles  Yriaets  has  of  late  unearthed 
a  number  of  documents  in  tbe  Romagna,  at 
Pan,  at  Simancas,  and  Pamplona,  which  throw 
new  light  upon  tbe  career  of  Caesar  Borgia, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  bis 
lite  in  Spain.  The  romantic  story  of  bis 
escape  from  prison  and  his  death  in  an  obscure 
skirmish  is  now  for  the  first  time  made  clear. 


A  r/sum/at  M.  Yriartc's  results  is  to  appear  in 
Black-weed,  divided  into  three  parts  :  Cassar, 
Cardinal  of  Valencia  ;  Cauar.  Duke  of  Valeo- 
linois  and  Prince  of  Romagna  ;  Csesar  in  Spain. 

Ttta  death  is  announced  of  Dr,  Jacob  Auer- 
bach,  a  brother  of  the  novelist,  and  the  author 
of  several  books  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
German  Jews.  He  was  an  active  journalist, 
and  edited  a  collection  of  his  brother's  letters. 
From  Paris  comes  the  news  of  the  death  of  M, 
Marco  de  Saint  Hi lai re,  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Soctete  des  Gens  de  Lettres  and  author  of 
the  "  Mt  mot  res  d'un  Page  da  la  Cour  Im- 
periale."  Under  tbe  Second  Empire  be  was 
appointed  librarian  of  the  fortress  of  Stras- 
bourg, but  in  1870  his  lodgings  were  destroyed 
by  the  Prussian  shells,  and  he  himself  sent  a 
prisoner  into  Germany,  although  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age  at  tbe  time. 

Hi.  Holder's  biography  of  the  late  Samuel 
Morley  will  be  published  shortly. 

The  complete  correspondence  between 
Goethe  and  Kleist  relating  to  the  latter's  play 
"  Der  Zerbrochene  Krug" — the  composition 
of  which1  has  an  interesting  history  of  Its  own 
— has  been  discovered  in  the  Goethe  archives 
of  Weimar,  There  is  a  literary  tradition  cut- 
rent  that  Kleist  bad  challenged  the  great  poet 
on  account  of  his  having  divided  that  one-act 
play  into  three  acts,  and  il  is  expected  that  tbe 
correspondence  will  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject. 

DURING  his  last  Illness  the  late  Mr.  Francis 
Francis  was  occupied  In  bringing  out  a  new 
edition  of  the  "  Com  pleat  Angler."  He  had 
completed  the  life  of  Walton  and  the  preface, 
and  these  are  now  in  the  press.  The  life  will 
contain  a  good  deal  of  new  matter.  Mr. 
Francis  thus  adds  another  to  tbe  list  of  famous 
anglers  who  have  delighted  to  edit  Walton  and 
Cotton. 

Archdeacon  Farrar's  recent  article  in  the 
Omttmforary  Rivitw  on  the  evils  of  the  liquor 
traffic  among  uncivilized  races  is  about  to  be 
published  in  a  separate  form,  with  a  preface 
from  the  archdeacon's  pen. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  is  now  at  work 
upon  the  life  of  Stanley,  all  tbe  papers  for- 
merly in  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Theodore 
Walrond  having  been  banded  over  to  him. 
Stanley's  early  letters,  life  at  Rugby,  and  boy- 
ish travels  on  the  Continent  will  be  found  of 
interest. 


The  German    papers  announce  the   forth- 
coming   publication    of    a    new    work    by   a 
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"  Hetneforscher,"  Gustav  Karpcles,  which 
will  be  entitled  "Heine  und  seine  Zeitgc- 
nosseo."  It  will,  it  is  said,  contain  new  infor- 
mation about  the  relations  of  the  poet  to  sev- 
eral of  his  eminent  contemporaries,  both  Ger- 
man and  French — to  Goethe,  Franz  Liszt, 
Grillparier,  H.  Laube,  L.  Hillebrand,  F. 
Hiller,  George  Sand,  Caroline  Jaubert,  and 
others.  Hcrr  Karpcles  will  also  add  several 
hitherto    unknown     and    valuable    letters    of 

The  melancholy  suicide  recently  of  Mr. 
FianL  Scott  Haydon,  of  the  Public  Record 
Office,  recalls  to  mind  the  similar  fate  of  his 
father,  the  celebrated  painter,  Benjamin 
Robert  Haydon,  forty-one  years  ago.  Mr. 
Haydon  was  originally  intended  for  the 
Church,  and  took  a  B.A.  degree  at  Cambridge, 
but  declined  to  take  orders  as  he  could  not  rec- 
oncile his  mind  to  the  Church's  leaching.  A 
post  was  obtained  for  him  in  the  Custom 
House,  which  he  afterward  exchanged  for  the 
Record  Office,  and  be  edited  for  the  Master  of 
Ibe  Rolls  the  chronicle  called  "  Eulogium  His- 
toriarum."  His  natural  tastes,  however,  were 
rather  philosophical  and  artistic  than  literary. 
He  enjoyed  particularly  books  of  a  speculative 
character,  and  was  also  in  earlier  life  much 
given  to  mathematics.  He  was  a  widower  and 
has  left  a  grown-up  daughter. 

We  learn  from  the  Australian  Literary  Neua 
that  Mr.  Ernest  Favenc  is  engaged  upon  a  his- 
tory of  Australian  exploration  from  Ibe  date 
of  the  first  settlement,  now  just  one  hundred 
years  ago.  The  work  will  be  based,  to  a  large 
extent,  upon  official  documents  at  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  and  elsewhere,  which  have  not 
before  been  published. 

The  Frankfurter  ZHttmg  has  reprinted  a 
poem  entitled  "Michel  nach  dem  Mttn," 
which  appeared  in  iSji  under  the  name  of 
Heine  in  an  obscure  Muiiualmanoeh  at  Frank- 
fort, and  has  recently  been  inserted  in  a  new 
edition  of  his  collected  works.  We  miss  in 
the  verses  the  dash  and  bold  witticism  of  the 
poet-humorist,  and  must  consider  them  as 
nothing  but  a  fairly  clever  imitation. 

Admirers  of  the  poetry  of  the  late  Philip 
Bourke  Marston  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that, 
with  Dr.  Westland  Marston's  consent  .and  co- 
operation, one  of  the  early  volumes  in  1888  in 
the  "  Canterbury  Poets"  series  will,  consist  of 
a  selection  of  the  most  representative  poetry 
of  the  author  of  "  Song-Tide,"  "Wind- 
Voices,"  etc. 

If  rumor  is  to  be  believed,  Home  Rule  and 
Democratic  politics  will  shortly  be  represented 


in  London  not  only  by  a  new  evening  journal, 
edited  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  but  also  by  a 
weekly  review,  financed  by  an  American  mill- 
ionaire, and  edited  by  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment of  considerable  literary  experience. 


MISCELLANY. 
A  Story  of  the  Oxford  Schools.— An 
examiner  who  prided  himself  on  his  shrewd- 
ness was  determined  that  he  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  any  copying  to  lake  place  nnder 
his  supervision.  Accordingly  he  not  only  kept 
a  very  sharp  aod  constant  watch  upon  the 
candidates,  but  peered  at  them  from  time  to 
lime  between  the  fingers  of  his  hands  spread 
before  his  face.  At  last  he  thought  he  detected 
a  man  in  something  which  looked  very  sus- 
picious. Looking  from  side  to  side  to  satisfy 
himself  that  no  one  observed  him,  the  man 
plunged  his  band  into  his  breast  pocket,  and 
drawing  something  out,  regarded  it  long  and 
steadfastly,  and  then,  hastily  replacing  it,  re- 
sumed his  pen  and  wrote  with  obviously  in- 
creased energy.  The  examiner  pretended  not 
to  notice  this,  but  after  a  time  he  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  with  bis  hands  in  his  pockets  strolled 
round  the  room  with  an  appearance  of  negli- 
gence and  indifference  to  what  was  going  on. 
By  these  means  he  succeeded  in  disarming 
suspicion,  and,  getting  to  windward  of  bis 
prey,  stole  upon  him  from  behind  gradually 
and  unperceived.  Then  waiting  patiently,  his 
strategy  was  rewarded  by  observing  that  the 
man  once  more  turned  his  head  from  side  to 
side,  yet  not  quite  far  enough  to  see  him,  and 
once  more  put  his  hand  into  his  breast  pocket. 
Then  the  examiner  sprang  forward  in  elation, 
and  seized  the  band  in  the  very  act  of  grasping 
Ibe  suspected  object.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  this 
is  the  fourth  time  I  have  watched  you  doing 
this.  What  have  you  in  your  hand?"  The 
man  hesitated  10  reply,  and  this,  coupled  with 


his  evident  confusion,  confirmed  the 
dons  of  the  examiner.  "  ] 
seeing  what  it  is  you  have  in  your  band."  The 
man  reluctantly  complied,  and  thawing  his 
hand  from  the  pocket,  presented  to  the  dis- 
mayed examiner  the  photograph  of  a  young 
lady  !  This  it  was  which  had  been  his  hidden 
source  of  inspiration.  This  bad  been  the 
secret  of  his  ever-freshened  energy.  Very 
humbly  and  sincerely  did  the  examiner  offer 
his  apologies,  as  he  returned  crestfallen  to  his 
seat ;  and  it  gives  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
story  to  learn  that  the  candidate  married  that 
young  lady  in  due  lime,  and  that  they  are  now 
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living  happily  together  in  tbe  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  of  their  faithful  love,  so  rudely  tested 
and  discovered. —  Temflt  Bar. 

A  Hint  to  Sleepers. — II  is  perfectly  true 
that  no  one  ever  heard  of  a  snoring  savage. 
In  fact,  if  the  wild  man  of  the  woods  and 
plains  does  not  sleep  quietly,  he  runs  the  risk 
of  being  discovered  by  his  enemy,  and  the 
scalp  of  tbe  snurer  would  soon  adorn  the  belt 
of  his  crafty  and  mure  silent-sleeping  adver- 
sary. In  the  natural  state,  then,  "natural 
selection"  weeds  oat  those  who  disturb  tbeir 
neighbors  by  making  night  hideous  with 
snores.  With  civilisation,  however,  we  have 
changed  alt  this.  The  impure  air  of  our  sleep- 
ing-rooms induces  all  manner  of  catarrhal 
affections.  The  nasal  passages  are  the  first  to 
become  affected.  Instead  of  warming  the  in- 
spired air  on  its  way  to  the  lungs,  and  remov- 
ing from  it  the  dangerous  impurities  with 
which  it  is  loaded,  the  nose  becomes  ob- 
structed. A  part  of  the  air  enters  and  escapes 
by  way  of  the  mouth.  The  veil  of  the  palate 
vibrates  between  the  two  currents  —  that 
through  tbe  mouth  and  the  one  still  passing 
through  the  partially  closed  nostrils — like  a 
torn  sail  in  the  wind.  The  snore,  then,  means 
tbat  the  sleeper's  mouth  is  partially  open,  that 
bis  nose  is  partially  closed,  and  that  his  lungs 
are  in  danger  from  the  air  not  being  properly 
warmed  and  purified.  From  the  continual 
operation  of  these  causes— the  increase  of  im- 
pore  air  in  sleeping-rooms  and  permitting 
habitual  snorers  to  escape  killing  and  scalping 
— some  scientists  has  predicted  that  in  the 
future  all  men  (and  the  women,  too  !)  will 
snore.  It  goes  along  with  decay  of  tbe  teeth 
and  bald-headedness. — Fireside. 

The  Abuse  of  Tea.— Tea  and  coffee,  like 
other  stimnlants,  offer  the  opportunity  (or 
abuse — an  opportunity  quite  often  availed  of. 
Tbeir  devotees  drink,  for  the  mere  love  of 
them,  more  than  they  ought  ;  the  scholar  de- 
prives bimself  of  needed  sleep  by  tbeir  use  ; 
the  daily  toiler  finds  a  temporary  surcease  of 
sorrow  in  the  frequent  cup.  While  there 
are  undoubtedly  many  who  over-indulge  in 
coffee,  they  are  probably  few  in  comparison 
with  the  victims  of  tbe  tea-habit.  It  is  an 
eve ry-day  experience  in  the  out-patient  depart- 
ments of  .tbe  large  hospitals  for  sufferers  to 
apply  for  the  relief  of  symptoms  reasonably 
attributable  to  the  abuse  of  lea.  It  is  the  same 
old  story  with  the  washerwoman,  the  kitchen- 
girl,  or  tbe  poor  mother  of  a  large  family — a 
lack  of  appetite,  a  distress  altercating,  a  series 


of  headaches,  occasional  attacks  of  diiziness. 
"  I  has  no  mind  for  the  vittles,  and  I  has  the 
pain  in  me  stomach,  and  so  I  just  takes  a  snp 
of  tea  now  and  then."  There  is  no  day  in  the 
year  when  at  every  dispensary  and  out  patient 
room  in  the  large  cities  some  woman  (for  this 
is  essentially  a  feminine  dissipation)  does  not 
present  herself  witb  a  statement  of  this  sort. 
The  victim's  account  is  an  "  o'er  true  tale." 
Either  from  excess  of  tea,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  she  loses  her  appetite,  and  gradually 
comes  to  loathe  food.  In  this  extremity  she 
seeks  solace  In  tbe  cup,  and  thus  increases  the 
condition  she  is  already  bewailing.  When 
this  sort  of  thing  has  reached  a  ceitain  point, 
she  applies  for  medical  aid,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say,  usually  scorns  the  suggestion  to  go 
without  tea.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
dyspepsia  in  "these  cases  attributed  to  tea  may 
rather  be  due  to  insufficient  food.  It  is  very 
doubtful,  however,  if,  in  the  cases  referred  to, 
tbe  food  is  insufficient.  No  doubt,  there  are 
those  who  suffer  from  lack  of  suitable  food, 
and  who,  if  they  u6e_iea,  lose  more  than  they 
gain  by  it ;  but  such  are  not  found  among  the 
tea-drinkers  of  the  hospitals,  except  as  they 
wilfully  forsake  good  food  for  tea.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  people  of  whom  these 
are  representative  get  from  tea  all  the  harm 
there  is  in  it,  since,  in  one  of  the  slang  phrases 
of  tbe  day,  they  "  work  It  for  all  it  is  worth. " 
Not  only  do  they  get  all  the  theine  and  most 
of  tbe  volatile  oil,  but  tbeir  method  of  prepar- 
ing it  extracts  all  tbe  tannin  possible.  The 
Chinese,  who  are  tbe  ideal  tea-drinkers,  pour 
boiling  water  on  the  leaves  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  use  ;  but  it  is  tbe  practice  of  the 
poorer  classes  to  keep  a  "  pot  of  lea"  steeping 
on  the  stove  all  day  long,  to  be  drunk  from  at 
intervals.  It  Is  probable  that  much  of  the 
dyspepsia  and  constipation  to  which  this  class 
of  tea-drunkards  is  subject,  is  due  to  this  con- 
tinual use  of  an  astringent  decoction.  It  is 
not  to  be  inferred,  however,  tbat  the  abuse  of 
tea  is  confined  to  the  poorer  classes.  It  is 
true  that  its  relative  cheapness  invites  them 
more  especially  to  this  form  of  indulgence. 
But  it  Is  within  the  experience  of  every  physi- 
cian to  be  often  called  upon  to  treat  patient, 
suffering  from  the  evils  already  described,  who 
lack  the  excuse  of  poor  food  and  a  hard  life  to 
plead  for  over-indulgence.  Probably  every 
one  numbers  among  his  friends  women  who 
are  actual  slaves  of  the  tea-habit,  and  who 
would  find  tea  as  hard  to  forsake  as  men  find 
tobacco.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  functional 
disorder  often   spoken   of  as    the    "tobacco 
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heart,"  due  to  nervous  derangement,  and  ac- 
companied by  palpitation  and  pain  in  the  car- 
diac region,  is  more  often  due  to  tea  than  to- 
bacco. In  fact,  the  disorders  induced  by  ex- 
cessive tea-drinking  have  been  grouped  as  a 
special  disease,  to  which  has  been  given  tbe 
name  of  theism,  from  thi  (tea).  This  includes 
a  train  of  symptoms,  usually  progressive, 
many  of  which  have  been  already  referred  to 
—loss  of  appetite,  pain  after  meals,  headache, 
constipation,  palpitation,  cardiac  distress, 
hysterical  manifestations,  din  in  ess,  paresis. 
Whether  we  are  justified  in  thus  setting  off 
these  symptoms  as  a  disease,  is  open  to  doubt ; 
but  the  fact  that  it  has  been  done  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  tea,  ip  comparison  with  the 
rest  ot  the  group,  in  .reference  to  the  mischief 
that  will  follow  tbe" abuse  of  it.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  iho-tnain  factor  in  the  treatment  of 
this  condition  is  abstinence  from  the  plant  that 
causes  ii- — Popular  Scittirt  JVtmi. 

Malleus  Ecclesi*. — A  hired  bravo,  offer- 
ing bis  practised  hand  and  dagger  for  any  deed 
he  may  be  paid  to  execute,  such  is  the  char- 
acter in  which  the  statesman  of  the  highest ' 
gifts  and  the  greatest  call  of  any  in  our  gener- 
ation has  within  the  last  fortnight  revealed 
himself.  Be  it  registration  or  sacrilege,  be  it 
pitch  and  toss  or  manslaughter— all,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone informs  bis  patrons,  is  In  bis  way  of 
business.  Even  the  cold-blooded  and  calcu- 
lated "fanaticism"  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt  can 
scarcely  equal  for  cynicism  the  recent  pro- 
nouncement of  his  friend  and  chief  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Church  in  Wales.  Mr.  Gladstone 
assumes  no  fine  frenzy  against  the  Church  ;  he 
lashes  himself  into  no  simulated  fury,  he  pre- 
tends to  no  convictions  one  way  or  the  other 
on  the  subject.  All  he  says  is  this:  "Give 
me  my  Irish  policy,  and  take  what  you  like. 
I  will  give  you  Disestablishment,  Welsh  and 
Scotch  to  begin  with,  and  afterward  (if  there  is 
time)  English.  I  have  had  some  experience 
in  Disestablishment.  I  am  an  old  man.  There 
is  no  time  to  lose.  Nothing  can  be  done  till  I 
have  passed  Home  Rule."  The  "  rising  hope 
of  the  stern  and  unbending  Tories,"  the  dar- 
ling of  Oxford,  the  Christian  scholar  and  gen- 
tleman, called  by  a  high  Providence  to  the 
great  work  of  reconciling  the  old  and  the  new, 
and  guiding  a  democracy  which  hangs  upon 
his  lips,  and  is  more  moved  by  his  least  utter- 
ance than  "  by  all  the  ranged  reasons  of  the 
world,"  into  Catholic  channels  of  faith  and 
self-restraint,  such  is  tbe  man  who  now  tells 
the  mob  huzzaing  round   his  carriage   doors 
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that  their  pleasure  is  bis  highest  standard  of 
duty  to  his  country,  his  Sovereign,  and  his  God. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  ended,  as  was  long  ago 
foreseen,  aaMalltut  Eccltsiee. — Church  Rivine. 

Ma.  Labouchbke  on  "  High  Axr."— -I 
confess  that,  for  my  part,  I  never  have  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  high  art  in  its  dignified 
aspects.  I  never,  in  the  course  of  my  exist- 
ence, came  across  one  of  its  votaries— painter, 
sculptor,  author,  or  architect — who  was  ready 
to  sacrifice  one  farthing  of  his  own  on  its 
shrine.  I  once  was  the  owner  of  a  theatre, 
and  I  was  perpetually  at  war  with  authors  and 
actors  who  wanted  me  to  ruin  myself  on  the 
altar  of  high  art.  But  I  soon  discovered  that 
this  was  a  term  which  they  used  for  their  own 
fads.  Once  I  produced  a  play  by  Charles 
Reade.  It  was  a  failure,  and  on  the  first  night 
I  was  sitting  with  him  in  a -box.  "  They  seem 
to  be  hissing,  Mr.  Reade,"  I  said.  "  What  of 
that?"  he  replied.  "If  you  want  to  please 
such  a  public  as  this  you  should  not  come  to 
me  for  a  play."  Another  lime  I  produced  a 
piece  of  Tom  Taylor's,  called  Joan  of  Arc,  in 
which  Mrs.  Rousby  was  Joan.  It  was  to  com- 
mence at  seven  o'clock,  for  it  was  a  very 
lengthy  performance.  On  the  curtain  going 
up  there  was  an  invisible  chorus.  I  found 
that  the  salaries  of  the  singers  would  be  about 
£i$  per  week.  I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Taylor 
that  this  j£i5  would  be  wasted.  He  was  indig- 
nant at  my  base,  mercenary  view  of  a  beauti- 
ful artistic  effect.  But  I  stood  firm,  and  finally 
he  said  that,  rather  than  sacrifice  the  effect,  he 
would  pay  for  it  himself.  To  this,  naturally, 
I  had  no  objection,  but  after  the  first  week, 
and  one  payment  by  him  of  £'S.  'he  chorus 
disappeared-  Joan,  in  this  play,  was  finally 
taken  up  to  heaven,  and  received  by  angels. 
I  Insisted  on  first  burning  her.  "  I  never," 
said  Mr.  Taylor,  "  will  allow  my  drama  to  be 
thus  degraded."  "Well,"  I  said,  "I  have 
spent  several  thousand  pounds  on  the  scenery 
and  dresses  of  this  play,  and  I  don't  want  to 
lose  my  money,  so  I  must  burn  Mrs  Rousby." 
"  I  won't  write  a  word  of  the  dialogue,"  he 
said.  "  I  don't  want  any  dialogue,"  I  re- 
plied. "  Joan  shall  be  bound  to  tbe  stake,  her 
arms  above  her  head,  fagots  at  her  feet,  and 
she  shall  be  enveloped  In  chemical  Barnes  ; 
there  shall  be  a  crowd,  and  it  shall  groan  and 
moan"."  In  vain  he  .protested.  Mrs.  Rousby 
was  nightly  burned  before  her  journey  heaven- 
ward. I  don't  know  whether  it  was  artistic, 
but  It  was  S3  effective  and  realistic  that  half 
London  (to  my  profit)  came  |to  see  it. —  Truth 
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"THE  POWER  OF  LOOSE  ANALOGIES." 

BY   THE   DUKE  OP   ARGYLL. 

The  two  articles  from  tbe  pen  of  Mr.  and  in  tome  way  or  other — all  animal 
Herbert  Spencer  upon  "  Tbe  Factor*  of  forms  have  been  derived  from  pre-exist- 
Organic  Evolution,"  which  were  pub-  ing  forms  by  way  of  natural  birth  and  of 
lished  in  this  Review  for  the  months  of  ordinary  generation.  It  is  true  that 
April  and  May  1886,  have  not,  I  think,  this  idea  was  not  generally  accepted, 
attracted  the  attention  they  deserve-  On  the  contrary,  it  was  generally  ridi- 
They  appear  to  me  to  mark  an  epoch  in  culed  as  a  vain  imagination,  and  even 
the  history  of  the  Darwinian  Hypolhe-  the  few  who  were  inclined  to  entertain  it 
sis,  and  in  the  immense  volume  of  liter-  hardly  defined  it  to  themselves,  and  for 
ature  which,  all  over  the  civilized  world,  the  most  part  thought  of  it  vaguely  and 
has  been  concerned  with  the  discussion  in  silence.  It  is,  however,  important 
of  it  It  will  be  my  object  here  to  ex-  to  observe  that  this  general  idea,  how- 
plain  the  significance  of  the  arguments  ever  indeterminate  in  shape,  stands  in 
and  conclusions  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  very  close  connection  with  certain  other 
in  the  articles  referred  to.  ideas  in  respect  to  the  actual  structure 

In  order  to  estimate  this  significance  of  animal  forms,  which  had  come  to  be 

we  must  go  back  to  the  state  of  specu-  firmly  established  in  tbe  very  definite 

lation  and  of  suggestion  upon  the  sub-  science  of  comparative  anatomy.     How 

ject  which  existed  before  the  publication  animal  forms  came  to  be  as  we  now  see 

of  the  Origin  of  Species.    It  is  of  course  them — this    was    a    highly    speculative 

well  known,  but  I  do  not  think  it  equally  question.  But  what  these  forms  actually 

well  remembered,  that  Charles  Darwin  are,  as  compared  with  each  other — tbis 

did  not  start  the  idea  that — somehow  was  purely  a  matter  of  dissection,  of 

Naw  Saw**.— Vol.  XL VII.,  No.  s'  10 
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comparison,  and  of  careful  observation,  ence  between  the  forearms  of  all  quad- 

Of  course  in  this  kind  of  observation  the  rupeds  and  those  of  all  bipeds,  there  is 

mind   has  to  bring  with  it   something  nothing  whatever  that  is  new  in  prin- 

more  than  its  mere  optic  apparatus.     It  ciple  when   we  discover    further    that 

must  not  only  see  bones  and  tissues,  but  these  forearms,  however  unlike  in  shape 

it  must  think  of  them  in  their  relations  or  different  in  methods  of  use,  are  all 

of  likeness  or  of  difference  with  each  made  on  one  fundamental  arrangement 

other  in  the  same    animal,   and  with  of  corresponding  bones.     Some  of  them 

each  other  when  compared  with  similar  may  be  shortened  and  thickened,  as  in 

bones    and    tissues    in  other  animals,  the  mole  ;  others  of  tbem  may  be  length- 

Hence  come  the  scientific  facts  and  doc-  ened  and  attenuated,  as  in  the  deer  and 

trines  of  what  are  called  "  Homologies."  all  the  swifter  quadrupeds;    some  of 

These  doctrines  were  at  first  regarded  them    may  be  more  widely  separated 

as    extremely   theoretical    and    almost  from  the  rest,  as  in  the  bat,  while  others 

transcendental,  and  it  is  true  that  in  again  may  be  closer  packed,  or  actually 

their  finest  and  highest  applications  they  glued  and  stuck  together,  as  in  all  birds. 

have  taxed,  and  do  still  tax,  some  per-  Some  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  mere 

haps  of  the  highest  intellectual  powers,  rudiments,   while  others    are  so    enor- 

But  it  is  well  worthy  of  note  that  the  mously  exaggerated  as  at  first  sight  to  es- 

principle  involved   in   the  doctrine  of  cape  recognition.    But  on  closer  inspec- 

homologies  is  not  at  all  difficult,  nor  is  tion,  and  on  more  careful  comparison, 

it  in  any  way  transcendental.     On  the  that  recognition  invariably  comes.     All 

contrary,  it  is  universally  and  instinc-  this  is  perfectly  natural  and  consistent 

lively  recognized  by  the  rudest  and  most  with  the  first  and  more  general  recogni- 

illilerate  of  mankind.    Nobody  however  tion  of  correspondence  which  no  anat- 

ignorant — no  savage  even— could  fail  to  omy  was  needed  to  suggest  or  to  demon* 

recognize  the  hand  of  a  monkey  as  the  strate.     Such  further  and  more  detailed 

part  of  that  animal's  body  which  corre-  correspondences  are  merely   a  further 

sponds  to  the  hand  of  a  man.     But  following  and  application  of  the  samo 

monkeys  graduate  as  to  outward  appear-  general  idea. 

ance  through  many  kinds,  such  as  the  Yes  !  But  be  it  observed  that  the 
lemurs,  into  squirrel-like  forms,  and  into  "thing"  we  follow  is  an  idea — a  pure 
ordinary  quadrupeds.  Therefore,  al-  idea.  The  bones  and  organs  in  two 
though  ordinary  quadrupeds  do  not  use  different  animals  which  we  recognize  as 
their  fore  limbs,  as  men  and  monkeys  "  the  same"  in  one  sense,  are  certainly 
both  do,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  hold  not  the  same  in  another  sense.  In  their 
of  things,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  visible  capacity  as  "  objective  exist- 
progression,  this  difference  in  use  makes  ences"  they  are  not  the  same.  What 
no  difference  in  the  popular  recognition  then  is  the  sense  in  which  we  do  recog- 
of  the  correspondence  between  the  fore  nize  them  as  the  same  ?  It  is  in  a 
limbs  of  all  quadrupeds  and  the  human  purely  intellectual  sense — a  sense  in 
arms.  The  same  kind  of  recognition  which  we  mentally  recognize  an  arrange- 
extends  to  all  the  principal  members  or  ment  or  structure  consisting  of  separate 
organs  of  the  body,  both  internal  and  constituent  parts,  and  so  put  together 
external.  The  head  of  all  the  higher  as  to  present  to  the  mind  a  principle  or 
animals  corresponds  with  our  head,  a  plan.  The  sameness  which  we  see  in 
Their  organs  of  sight,  of  hearing,  and  two  separate  bones  taken  from  two  din- 
of  taste,  have  all  an  obvious  correspond-  tinct  creatures,  is  merely  a  sameness  of 
ence  which  is  admitted  and  expressed  relation  to  this  principle  or  plan.  With- 
in the  common  use  of  speech.  But  this  out  reference  to  this  plan,  whether  we 
recognition  of  an  obvious  fact  involves  are  conscious  of  it  or  not,  the  alleged 
the  whole  doctrine  of  homologies.  It  sameness  would  be  pure  nonsense. 
is  a  general  conception  which  includes  Now,  this  plan,  although  as  much  a 
-—as  a  whole  includes  its  parts—every  fact  of  nature  as  any  one  of  the  bones 
detail  of  the  same  kind  of  correspond-  which  can  be  weighed  and  measured, 
ence  which  has  yet  been  discovered  by  does  not  represent  or  suggest  any  physi- 
the  most  laborious  research.  When  we  cal  cause  to  account  for  it.  The  physi- 
have  recognized  the  fact  of  a  correspond-  cal  cause  which  has  produced  the  plan 
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of  structure  is  a  separate  question  alto-  grate  species.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
gether.  And  there  is  another  question,  likeness  between  individuals  of  the  same 
also  quite  separate,  touching  the  reason  species  the  question  is,  as  it  were,  post- 
for  the  structure  with  reference  to  the  poned  by  an  answer  which  is  accepted 
ends  it  serves-  This  last  question  is  as  sufficient.  That  answer  is  summed 
obviously  the  highest  of  all.  That  is  to  up  in  the  word  "inheritance."  It  is 
say,  it  »  the  question  asked  by  the  the  property  of  all  living  things  to  trans- 
highest  of  our  own  rational  faculties  mit  their  own  structure  to  their  off- 
which  can  be  concerned  in  such  investi-  spring,  which  are  mere  repetitions  of 
gations.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  this  themselves.  The  real  causes  and  na- 
highest  question  touching  the  use  of  an  ture  of  this  property  of  reproduction 
organ  is  much  more  easily  answered  are,  indeed,  inscrutable  to  us.  But  so 
than  the  lower  one  touching  the  origin  likewise  is  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
or  the  physical  cause.  If  weight  has  to  force  of  gravitation.  In  both  cases  an 
be  supported  above  the  ground,  and  ultimate  and  familiar  fact  is  accepted 
bodies  having  weight  are  to  be  moved  by  us  as  all  that  we  can  reach,  although 
along  the  ground,  it  becomes  perfectly  not  by  any  means  all  that  we  can  desire 
intelligible  to  our  rational  faculties  why  to  know.  This  accordingly  is  the  ex- 
animals  should  have  a  skeleton  of  joint-  planation  which  satisfies  us  of  the  physi- 
ed  bones.  In  like  manner,  if  external  cal  causation  by  means  of  which  same- 
matter  must  be  taken  in  and  assimilated,  ness  of  structure  arises  in  all  individuals 
it  is  equally  intelligible  why  all  animals  of  the  same  species.  They  are  like  each 
should  have  the  organs  needed  for  each  other  simply  because  they  are  all  cbil- 
ttep  of  this  process — mouths  to  catch  dren  of  like  parents,  and  it  is  an  axiom 
and  chew,  and  stomachs  to  digest.  If  that  things  that  are  equal  to  the  same 
the  circulating  fluids  require  oxygen,  it  thing  must  be  equal  to  one  another, 
is  similarly  intelligible  why  a  special  ap-  But  a  moment's  consideration  will  con- 
paratus  such  as  the  lung  or  gills  should  vince  US  that  inheritance  does  not  repre- 
be  supplied  for  this  end.  And  as  all  sent  a  true  physical  cause  for  the  first 
these  necessities  apply  to  every  animal  beginnings  or  ultimate  origin  of  any  ani- 
it  becomes  the  most  intelligible  of  all  raal  structure,  but  only  for  its  preserva- 
facts  that  the  special  organs  for  meeting  tion  and  continuation  in  the  world,  as- 
them  are  identical  in  principle  and  in  suming  as  a  fact  its  previous  existence 
plan  among  them  all,  and  even  in  form  with  inherent  reproductive  powers.  It 
and  pattern  among  very  many.  But  takes  us  back  to  no  beginning  except 
again,  although  this  explains  the  end  or  the  beginning  of  the  individual.  It  says 
the  result,  it  does  not  explain  the  nothing  whatever  of  the  beginning  of 
means.     It  explains  the  functions  dts-  the  whole  series. 

charged  by  the  several  organs,  and  the  Nothing  ?  Yes — nothing  on  the  as- 
similarity  of  them,  but  it  does  not  ex-  sumption  that  each  species  is  a  separate 
plain  how  they  have  been  made,  or  how  and  distinct  series  by  itself.  But  this 
they  have  arisen.  Yet  this  question  of  assumption  is  fundamental.  If  a 
How  is  one  which  can  never  be  silenced  species  does  not  constitute  such  a  series 
by  any  amount  of  satisfaction  given  to  — if  its  specific  characters  are  not  con- 
the  question  Why.  It  is  a  question  stent,  not  immutable,  but  liable  to  flux 
which  may  indeed  be  postponed  because  and  change— if  a  rock  pigeon  may  give 
of  its  seeming  to  be  so  vain  and  hope-  birth  to  a  stockdove,  or  to  a  turtle- 
less,  or  because  there  is  an  answer  and  dove,  or  to  a  ringdove— or  if  this  kind 
an  explanation  which  may  be  silently  of  transition  and  passage  can  be  brought 
accepted  or  assumed  as  sufficient  with-  about  gradually  by  small  and  insensible 
out  much  reflection.  Thus  the  question  changes — then  the  whole  question  is 
how  bone  corresponds  with  bone  in  two  altered,  and  inheritance  may  represent 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  in  two  a  true  physical  cause  accounting  for  the 
men,  or  in  two  monkeys,  or  in  two  preservation  of  the  distinctions  which 
dogs,  involves  exactly  the  same  difficul-  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  as  con- 
ties  as  the  like  correspondence  between  stituttng  species,  and  accounting  also 
the  bones  of  separate  individuals  of  sep-  for  the  likenesses,  identities,  or  homolo- 
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gies  of  structure  which  run  through  dif-  not  say  this  is  the  order  in  which  we  al- 

ferent  species  quite  as  clearly  as  through  ways  ask  them— the  order  of  historical 

different  individuals.  and  natural  precedence.     But  it  is  the 

The  moment  this  idea  is  suggested,  it  order  of  dignity  as  regards  the  faculties 

takes  firm  hold  of  the  speculative  mind,  concerned.     Simple  likenesses  between 

When  we  really  try  to  face  the  only  al-  creatures  with  their  related  differences 

ternative  idea,  that  each  distinct  kind  of  form,  or  of  color,  or  of  habits,  are 

of  wild  pigeon   has  been   originally  a  recognized  by  the  simplest  of  our  facul- 

separate  creation  from  inorganic  mat-  ties.     These   answer    to  the    question 

ter,  the  conception  seems  to  be,  if  not  What — in  what  points  the  creatures  we 

actually  absurd,  at  least  to  be  very  difS-  see  are  alike,  and  in  what  they  are  dis- 

cult  of  acceptance.     I  mention  the  case  tinct.     Hardly  separable   in    fact,   al- 

of  pigeons  not  at  all  because  of  the  hid-  though  clearly  separable  in  idea,  comes 

eous  monstrosities  and  deformities  which  that  other  kind  of  order  or  arrangement 

man  produces  in  this  beautiful  family  of  which   is  concerned  with  function,   or 

birds   by  artificial   breeding.     Far  too  with  use ;  and  this  is  an  order  which 

much  has  been  made  of  these.     They  concerns  the  higher  question  Wby,  and 

are  not  new  species,  nor  are  Ihey  the  the  faculties  which  recognize  the  reason 

least  like  new  species.     I  mention  the  of  things,   as    distinguished   from   the 

pigeons  because  it  is  a  family  of  birds  mere  description  of  them  as  to  form, 

widely  diffused  over  the  world,  with  an  As  a  matter  of  fact  and  of  historical 

immense  variety  of    wild    species,    all  precedence,  this  is  the  kind'  of  order 

seeming  to  be  permanently  distinct,  and  which  men  have  earliest  observed  and 

yet  all  possessing  so  many  characters  in  thought  of.     Limbs  have   been  recog- 

common  that  everybody,  however  igno-  nized  first  as  those  parts  of  the  creat- 

rant  of  ornithology  as  a  science,  would  ure  which  serve  for  the  use  of  walking, 

in  a  moment  recognize  every  one  of  or  of  climbing,  or  of  perching.     So  pre- 

those    species    as    a    kind  of    pigeon,  dominant  has  been  the  perception  of  use 

There  are  other  families  of  birds  equally  or  of  function  over  the  perception  of 

rich  in  species,  and  equally  distinctive  mere  structure,  that  the  immense  differ- 

from  all  other  groups — as  for  example  ence  between  the  kind  of  use  to  which 

the    hawks,   falcons,    and    eagles,   the  wings  are  put,  and  the  kind  of  use  to 

ducks,  the  seagulls,  the  humming  birds,  which  forelegs  and  arms  are  put,  long 

the  parrots,    and  many    others.     The  delayed  and  obscured  the  recognition  of 

specific  differences,  although   perfectly  their  structural  identity.     It  was  very 

distinct,  and,  so  far  as  human  history  easy  to  recognize  the   forearms    of  a 

extends,  permanent,  are  yet  sr>  small  in  monkey  as  the  same  organs  with  the 

comparison   with    the  general  features  forearms  of  a  man,  but  it  was  not  quite 

which  are  common  to  them  all,  that  the  so  easy  to  identify  the  same  limb  with 

theory  of  separate  creation  for  each  kind  the  wing  of  a  bat  or  of  a  bird.     Our 

must  strike  us  as  increasingly  improb-  minds  are  disposed  to  rest  satisfied  with 

able  the  more  we  think  of  it.  answers  to  the  question  Why — because 

But  all  thinking  on  such  matters  must  it  refers  things  to  the  most  rational  of 

be  strictly  disciplined  ;  else  it  will  never  all  the  different  kinds  of  order — that 

ripen  into  knowledge.     Thinking  about  kind,  namely,  which  arranges  things  ae- 

them  comes  of  necessity  out  of  the  sug-  cording  to  the  purposes  which  are  the 

gestiveness  of  things  ;  and  the  sugges-  most  obvious  and  the  most  intelligible, 

tiveness  of  nature  arises  out  of  the  fact  The  earliest  and  rudest  division  of  ani- 

that  our  own  minds  belong  to  it,  and  mals  was  founded  on   their  habitat — 

that  our  faculties  have  an  innate  ten-  beasts  of  the  field,  fowls  of  the  air,  and 

dency  to  arrange  all  external  facts  ac-  fishes  of  the  sea.     This  is  the  arrange- 

cording  to  some  rational  or  intelligible  ment  of  the  Jewish  writers  in  the  Old 

order.     But  as  these  faculties  are  them-  Testament,  and  it  is   one  which  does 

selves  various,  so  do  they  concern  them-  roughly   separate  the  animal  kingdom 

selves    with    various   kinds    of   order,  into  groups  that  are  coincident  with  ob- 

There  are  three  questions  which  we  in-  vious  distinctions  of  form,  of  methods 

stinctively  ask  in  respect  to  all  natural  of  progression,  and  of  the  elements  in 

things — What,   How,  and  Why.     I  do  which  they  chiefly  live.     These  distioc- 
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tioos  are  so  wide  and  so  apparent,  that  which  has  never  been  abandoned  since 

they  may  well  absorb  attention.     They  his  time,  and  which  has  been  universally 

satisfy  the  mind,  so  long  as  men  do  not  recognized  as  the  great  ^achievement  of 

seek  to  go  into  details  and  to  establish  the  illustrious  Swede.     Yet  it  is  curious 

a  closer  and  more  complete  analysis  of  to  observe  that  in  this  case,  as  in  so 

likenesses  and  of  difference.  many  others,  the  unconscious  instincts 

Accordingly  this  is  what  did  actually  of  speech  had  long  preceded  the  steps 
happen.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  of  science.  The  practical  use  of  donble 
matters,  the  Greek  mind  was  the  first  names  had  long  been  familiar  for  the 
to  move.  Aristotle  was  the  earliest  ob-  designation  of  particular  animals.  In 
server  to  make  even  a  distant  approach  England,  for  example,  the  hawfinch,  the 
to  what  we  now  understand  as  the  sci-  greenfinch,  the  chaffinch,  and  the  gold- 
entific  methods  of  observation.  But  finch  are  all  binomial  appellations— 
even  his  approach  to  these  methods  was  double  names  involving  the  whole  prin- 
so  distant  that  for  more  than  two  thou-  ciple  of  the  Linnsean  binomials.  That 
sand  years  he  had  no  successor.  At  principle  is  the  selection  of  one  name  to 
last — as  from  a  long  sleep — the  intellec-  represent  some  obvious  and  wide  re- 
tnal  world  was  roused  on  the  vast  sub-  semblance,  and  another  name  to  repre- 
ject  of  natural  history  by  the  genius  and  sent  some  narrower  but  characteristic 
enthusiasm  of  the  great  Linmeus.  In  difference.  All  these  birds  are  like  each 
his  mind  the  natural  desire  of  classify  other  in  certain  broad  features,  and  this 
ing  the  objects  of  our  knowledge  likeness  is  recorded  in  the  common 
amounted  to  a  passion.  He  declared  name  of  finch.  That  is  to  say,  there  is 
most  truly  that  our  knowledge  of  all  ob-  a  group  of  common  features  belonging 
jects  depends  on  the  clearness  of  method  to  them  all  in  the  general  shape  of  their 
by  which  we  distinguish  things  which  bills,  tails,  and  wings,  in  the  form  of 
are  like  from  others  which  are  dissim-  their  bodies,  in  their  habits  of  feeding, 
ilar.  No  such  method  had  been  at-  Sec,  in  which  all  finches  are  dist in- 
tempted  by  preceding  naturalists,  with  guishable  broadly  from  other  groups  of 
the  exception  perhaps — specially  ac-  birds.  This  fact  is  registered  in  apply- 
knowledgcd  by  Linnaeus — of  our  own  ing  to  the  whole  group  the  common 
Willoughby  and  Ray.*  Linnaeus  was  name  of  finch.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
the  first  to  indicate  a  principle  on  which  all  differ  from  each  other  in  details  of 
an  intelligible  classification  could  be  coloring  and  of  form  and  of  habit.  This 
constructed.  He  was  troubled  with  no  fact,  again,  is  recorded  in  the  specific 
doubts  as  to  the  stability  of  his  founda-  names  of  green  and  gold  from  peculiar!- 
tion.  He  believed  firmly  in  the  con-  ties  of  color,  and  of  chaff  and  haw  from 
stancy  of  species.  He  does  not  seem  to  peculiarities  of  food-  Another  similar 
have  even  thought  of  it  as  open  to  any  example  of  binomial  classification  oc- 
qu  est  ion.  He  knew  indeed  that  there  curring  in  popular  speech  before  it  had 
were  local  differences  of  form  constitut-  been  adopted  scientifically  by  Linnaeus 
ing  varieties.  But  he  brushed  these  occurs  in  our  common  names  of  the 
aside,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  der-  ringdove,  the  stockdove,  the  rockdove, 
ogate  from  the  general  law.  That  lawa  and  the  turtledove.  Yet  another  ex- 
be  expressed  as  follows — in  the  stately  ample  is  to  be  found  in  the  popular 
language  in  which  he  wrote — "  Species  names  for  various  species  of  owls — the 
tot  sunt  quot  diversas  farinas  ab  initio  brown  owl,  the  white  owl,  the  horned 
prodnxit  lofinttus  Ens ;"  f  and  again  owl.  This  popular  btnomialism,  how- 
thus,  "  Hinc  nulla  species  novae  hodie  ever,  was  apt  to  make  mistakes  by  select- 
producuntur."  J  The  verbal  form  in  ing  some  resemblance  or  common  feat- 
wbjch  his  method  was  expressed — its  ure  which  was  purely  superficial,  such 
symbol  in  language — was  the  famous  as  community  of  color,  and  making  this 
binomial  system  of  descriptive  names,  the  foundation  of  a  group,  although  the 
individual  species  belonging  to  it  might 

*  Sytttma  Natunt,  sixth  ed. :  Ulpiig,  1748.  in  other  ways  be  widely  separated.     We 

*~Vr         n,    .     _  j     a      d  .       .  t  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  case  of 

f  Centra  Planlarum,  Lugdun.  Bat.  I74S,  Io-  -       ...       ..«\,        «,■«,•                 11 


traduction,  p.  ii. 


two  familiar  birds  which  in  popular  lan- 


t  Sytuma  jVatwv,  p.  210.  guage    are    grouped    together   on    the 
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strength  of  nothing  except  a  certain  like-  sometimes,  indeed  often,  the  outward 
ness  in  color  and  in  size.  These  are  index  to  correspondences  which  are  true 
the  common  sparrow  and  the  hedge  and  deep.  Thus  owls  all  over  the  world 
sparrow — birds  not  belonging  to  the  are  colored  very  much  alike.  So  it  is 
same  natural  group  at  all,  the  one  being  with  the  hawks  and  the  falcons  and  the 
allied  to  the  finches,  the  other  to  the  eagles.  Pigeons  have  a  prevailing  ays- 
warblers.  But  mistakes  of  this  kind  tern  of  colors — blue  and  purple  tints 
were  of-  little  consequence,  since  I  hey  over  all  the  continents,  although  it 
consisted  only  in  an  erroneous  applica-  changes  in  a  marked  degree  to  greens 
tion  of  a  sound  principle  of  classifies-  and  reds  and  yellows  in  many  of  the 
tion.  That  principle  lay  in  the  double  doves  of  the  great  Eastern  Archipelago, 
notation  of  generic  likeness  and  of  spe*  Color  in  this  way  may  be  correlated,  or 
cific  distinction.  The  likeness  between  generally  associated  with  structure, 
all  finches,  between  all  pigeons,  and  be-  But  when  we  question  those  faculties  of 
tween  all  owls,  was  a  likeness  founded  recognition  which  enable  us  at  once  to 
upon  conspicuous  features  common  to  identify  as  a  dove  some  one  of  the  brill- 
each  group,  while  the  names  indicating  iantly  colored  pigeons  of  the  Pacific,  so 
the  particular  kinds  were  founded  on  utterly  unlike  the  coloring  of  all  our 
those  minor  differences  which  as  clearly  own  kinds,  we  are  led  to  specify  the 
separated  them  from  each  other.  Obvt-  shape  of  the  bill,  the  peculiar  nostril, 
ously,  this  principle  of  classification  the  line  of  the  forehead,  the  "  set  on" 
once  established  as  such,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  head,  the  character  of  the  feet 
as  embodying  a  general  conception,  was  and  legs — all  these  as  the  features 
a  principle  independent  of  all  temporary  which,  taken  together,  stamp  it  at  once 
errors.  It  was  as  elastic  as  the  bound-  and  unmistakably  as  a  pigeon, 
aries  of  knowledge.  When  men  came  And  here  we  get  hold  of  a  definite 
to  see  that  mere  resemblances  of  color  idea — namely,  that  structure,  and  noth- 
and  of  size,  such  as  the  likeness  be-  ing  else,  is  the  only  true  basis  of  classi- 
tween  a  house  sparrow  and  a  hedge  fication.  Habitat  is  nearly  as  useless 
sparrow,  were  contradicted  (as  it  were)  for  the  purpose  as  color.  Both  of  these 
by  decided  differences  in  shape  of  bill,  may  be  guide-posts  to  deeper  things, 
in  general  form,  in  habits,  and  in  nature  and  habitat  is  a  better  guide-post  than 
of  food,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  color,  because  all  animals  that  are 
select  some  other  feature  of  likeness  be-  aquatic  must  have  certain  peculiarities 
tween  the  hedge  sparrow  and  certain  of  structure  to  enable  them  to  move  in 
other  birds — to  apply  to  it  a  new  generic  water.  So  all  animals  that  can  fly,  and 
name  denoting  that  feature,  and  to  whose  habitat  is  in  some  sense  the  air, 
qualify  it  by  some  second  name  denot-  must  also  have  a  special  structural 
ing  the  individuality  of  the  species,  adaptation  for  movement  in  that  raedi- 
Thus  the  weak  and  slender  bill  of  the  um.  But  at  once  we  are  confronted 
hedge  sparrow  was,  on  the  one  hand,  in  with  the  fact  that  the  habitat  of  the  air, 
marked  contrast  with  the  thick  sturdy  or,  in  other  words,  the  power  of  flight, 
bill  of  the  house  sparrow,  while  on  the  would  bring  together  the  birds  and  the 
other  hand  it  was  closely  similar  to  the  bats,  and  even  some  lizards,  which  in 
bills  of  a  large  KrouP  of  birds  which  are  *  all  other  points  of  structure  are  so 
all  slender,  like  that  of  the  robin,  or  the  widely  separate  from  each  other.  It 
blackcap,  or  the  nightingale.  Accord-  would  seem,  then,  that  even  structure 
ingly,  in  all  scientific  works  the  hedge  fails  us  as  any  tolerable  basis  of  classifi- 
sparrow  is  now  called  the  hedge  warbler,  cation.  But  here  again  a  new  concep- 
ihe  first  name  denoting  a  favorite  haunt,  tion  rises  into  view,  and  opens  out  a 
and  the  second  its  real  affinity.  Some  long  perspective  into  the  mysteries  of 
kinds  of  likeness  are  more  significant  nature.  There  are  clearly  two  kinds  of 
than  others.  That  is  to  say.  some  structure — the  structure  of  special  adap- 
points  of  likeness  are  more  closely  linked  tation  to  special  work,  and  the  structure 
than  others  with  different  and  separate  of  conformity  to  a  common  plan.  The 
items  of  resemblance.  Mere  color,  structure  of  a  bird's  wing  is  very  differ- 
which  is  the  most  superficial,  accidental,  ent  from  the  structure  of  a  bat  s  wing, 
and    deceptive  of  all,   is  nevertheless  Yet  they  are  the  same  with  reference  to 
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the  work  of  flight  Thus  in  the  sinic-  ind  modifications  more  or  less  impor- 
tant of  special  adaptation  tiro  animals  tant,  these  being  peculiar  to  definite 
may  be  closely  like  each  other,  white  in  groups  or  classes,  in  which  they  are 
the  deeper-seated  structures  of  organic  constant  and  characteristic.  It  was 
type  they  are  widely  separate.  There  is  this  constancy  of  internal  structures, 
one  conspicuous  example  of  this  kind  of  and  the  uniformity  with  which  certain 
likeness,  and  of  this  kind  of  difference;  peculiarities  in  them  were  always  asso- 
which  long  deceived  the  pioneers  of  bio-  ciated  with  certain  other  peculiarities  in 
logical  science,  and  to  this  day  deceives  outward  and  more  superficial  structures, 
the  uninstructed.  It  is  a  case  where  that  engrossed  the  mind  of  Cuvier,  as  it 
the  structure  of  adapted  form  entirely  was  that  also  which  gave  him  his  proofs 
covers  up  and  conceals  the  structure  of  and  credentials  to  the  world.  It  was 
real  affinity — namely,  in  the  case  of  the  this  that  enabled  him  from  perhaps  a 
whales  or  cetacea.  Their  outward  single  bone  or  even,  sometimes,  a  mere 
form,  and  all  that  kind  of  structure  fragment  of  bone,  to  infer  with  certainty 
which  is  shaped  for  the  habitat  of  water,  the  kind  of  animal  to  which  it  had  be- 
and  for  active  movement  in  it,  is  the  longed.  And  this  it  did  because  he  had 
outward  form  and  shape  of  a  fish.  Yet  discovered  that  such  a  bone  was  invaii- 
the  whole  inner  structure,  both  of  the  ably  associated  with  others  of  a  parties- 
skeleton,  and  of  the  organs  of  breath-  lar  kind,  and  these  again  with  certain 
ing  and  of  reproduction,  is  constructed  peculiarities  of  outward  form,  of  habits, 
on  the  plan  of  air-breathing  animals  of  and  of  function.  Thus  a  head  furnished 
the  dry  land.  So  complete  is  this  dis-  with  horns  was  universally  associated 
guise  that  it  not  only  deceives  habitually  with  a  particular  structure  of  foot,  and 
the  vulgar  of  all  nations,  but  it  deceived  of  other  parts.  Thus  again  a  particular 
even  the  great  classifier  Linnaeus,  who  structure  of  the  pelvic  bones  was  invari- 
ranked  the  whales  among  the  fish.  He  ably  associated  with  the  animals  whose 
separated  them  from  other  fish  by  their  young  are  bom  prematurely,  and  are 
horizontal  tails.*  If  he  had  known  the  nourished  afterward  in  an  external 
modern  doctrine  of  the  "  correlation  of  pouch.  These  are  but  examples  of  a 
growth,"  this  curious  difference  from  thousand  others  which  gave  token  to 
all  other  fish  might  have  led  him  to  the  world  that  a  new  key  had  been 
pierce  the  great  disguise  which  hides  found  in  the  great  work  of  classifying 
this  mammalian  animal  under  the  ex-  animals  according  to  an  intelligible 
ternal  forms  of  gill-breathing  creatures  order. 

of  the  sea-  But  now  we  can  see  the  connection 
Our  own  profound  anatomist,  John  between  these  discoveries  and  the  later 
Hunter,  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  course  of  thought.  The  constancy  of 
pioneer  in  applying  the  fruitful  prin-  forms  in  the  inner  or  anatomical  struc- 
ciple  of  comparative  anatomy  to  the  tare  of  animals  was  the  foundation-stone 
interpretation  of  living  forms.  But  the  of  the  Cuvierian  discovery  and  of  the 
great  Frenchman  Cuvier  was  the  first  to  Cuvierian  classification.  Cuvier,  like 
give  to  it  a  world-wide  reputation  and  Linnseus,  held  firmly  to  the  constancy 
acceptance.  The  discovery  and  the  of  species.  He  pointed  alike  to  the 
study  of  skeletons  of  the  extinct  mam-  mummified  creatures  in  the  catacombs 
malia  in  the  Paris  basin  became  in  his  of  Egypt,  and  to  the  fossilized  creat- 
hands  the  basis  of  a  new  science.  His  ures  in  the  quarries  of  Montmartre.  He 
Ossemens  Fossiles  and  bis  Rigne  Animal  insisted  that  the  constancy  of  species 
marked  another  epoch  in  the  advance  of  was  not  limited  to  creatures  now  living. 
knowledge  as  great  as  that  which  had  It  extended  to  creatures  so  long  dead  as 
been  marked  by  the  Systema  Natura.  to  be  entombed  in  the  solid  rocks.  The 
The  world  began  to  realize  the  fact  that  marsupials  which  now  live  in  Australia 
—not  only  now,  but  in  all  the  incalcu-  and  America  have  precisely  the  same 
table  ages  of  the  past— a  fundamental  peculiar  form  of  pelvis  that  character- 
unity  of  plan  runs  through  the  inner  ized  the  marsupials  which  lived  in  some 
structure  of  all  animals,  with  variations  unknown  antiquity  in  the  country  which 
— ■  now  is  France.  The  idea  of  this  far- 
*  Systems  Nst*r*,  p.  39.  reaching  permanence  and  stability  in  all 
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organic  structures  and  in  their  correla-  retical  completeness.  It  assigned  a  true 
tions  with  each  other,  was  the  idea  which  physical  cause  at  once  for  all  likeness 
engrossed  the  mind  of  Cuvier,  and  ob-  and  also  for  all  difference.  That  physi- 
viously  it  was  a  special  barrier  against  cat  cause  was  the  familiar  one  of  the 
the  entrance  of  any  suggestion  tending  ordinary  processes  of  reproduction — 
to  transmutation.  This  suggestion  is  now  interpreted  and  understood  as 
essentially  founded  on  the  antagonistic  equally  competent  to  transmit  Likeness 
notion  of  instability — of  flux  and  flow  and  to  initiate  variety.  The  constancy 
— in  organic  forms.  and  (at  least)  comparative  permanence 
It  is  curious  and  significant  that  the  of  inner  structure  was  thus  physically 
same  pursuit  of  a  satisfying  classifies-  accounted  for,  as  well  as  the  greater 
tion  of  animals  led  another  eminent  variation  and  wider  ramification  of 
Frenchman,  and  about  the  same  time,  adapted  characters.  Both  were  the  nat- 
to  a  precisely  opposite  conclusion,  ural  consequence  of  the  physical  causes 
This  was  the  famous  Lamarck,  an  older  concerned  in  ordinary  generation- 
man  than  Cuvier  by  some  twentyfive  It  is  important  to  observe  also  that 
years,  but  whose  writings  and  a  large  Lamarck  combined  this  idea  with  an- 
part  ,of  whose  life  were  contemporary  other  which  was  harmonious  and  com- 
with  his.  Fixing  his  attention  mainly,  plemenlary.  He  held  that  the  work  of 
not  like  Cuvier,  upon  the  inner  and  ordinary  generation  in  starting  new 
deeper  structures  of  organic  life,  but  forms  was  governed  and  guided  in  a  defi- 
upon  those  outward  structures  which  dc-  nite  direction'— that,  namely,  of  progres- 
termine  form,  and  are  again  themselves  sive  development  from  lower  to  higher 
apparently  determined  by  adaptation,  forms  of  life.  The  variations  he  con- 
Lamarck's  attention  was  drawn,  espe-  tern  plated  did  not  occur  by  chance,  but 
cially  in  the  vegetable  world,  to  the  dif-  under  the  direction  of  a  law. 
ficulty  of  defining  what  was  called  a  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of 
species — that  is  to  say  a  specific  form  of  Cuvier,  and  the  common  understanding 
plant  or  animal  which  always  reproduces  of  the  world  in  his  day,  was  that  each 
itself  by  ordinary  generation.  He  was  creature  now  representing  a  species,  is 
constantly  troubled  by  finding  varia-  and  always  has  been  incapable  of  giving 
tions,  some  of  them  trivial  and  possibly  birth  to  any  permanent  departure  from 
accidental,  but  others  of  them  decided,  its  own  form.  The  irresistible  conse- 
and  passing  into  permanence.  How  qnence  was  that  every  existing  species 
were  these  varieties  to  be  distinguished  must  be  regarded  as  having  been  made 
from  true  species  ?  He  found  it  often  or  constructed  by  some  separate  creative 
difficult  or  impossible.  In  proportion  act.  When  we  come  to  express  this  con- 
as  he  knew  more  of  nature  the  more  he  ceptton  in  detail,  we  feel  instinctively 
found  his  fine  dividing  lines  effaced  by  the  how  difficult  it  is  to  entertain  it.  It 
intervals  between  them  being  filled  up.  means,  for  example,  that  the  stockdove. 
Could  it  be  that  a  species  was  liable  at  and  the  rockdove,  and  the  ringdove, 
times,  and  under  certain  conditions,  to  and  the  turtledove  have  each  had  a 
produce  not  its  own  perfect  likeness,  but  progenitor  separately  created  out  of  the 
its  own  likeness  with  a  difference  ?  And  common  elements  of  nature — each  pro- 
was  it  possible  that  those  differences  genitor  perfect  as  the  species  now  is, 
might  be  so  related  to  external  cendi-  and  perpetuating  its  kind  exactly,  and 
tions  as  to  become  fixed  by  adaptation  ?  till  extinguished-  This  is  the  practical 
And  if  this  were  possible,  could  any  ab-  application  of  the  doctrine  that  species 
solute  limit  be  conceived  within  which  are  immutable,  and  that  they  were  each 
such  gradual  changes  must  be  confined  ?  started  on  their  way  by  a  creative  act. 
And  if,  in  imagination  at  least,  no  such  No  physical  causation  is  suggested  even 
limit  could  be  defined,  was  it  not  pos-  as  the  instrumentality  employed  in  the 
sible  that  these  paths  of  divergence,  performance  of  that  act.  It  becomes, 
once  entered  upon,  might  lead  to  the  therefore,  a  vague  conception,  embodied 
widest  differences  which  exist  in  na-  in  words  which  are  largely  metaphorical, 
ture?  An  affirmative  answer  to  these  because  our  very  idea  of  an  act  of  ere- 
questions  became  the  conclusion  of  ation  is  of  necessity  moulded  on  our 
Lamarck.     Its  strength  lay  in  its  theo-  own  performances  of  design  and  of  cou- 
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struction.  And  yet,  strictly  and  in  the  profession  a  man  of  science,  be  attack- 
letter,  no  man  probably  has  ever  ed  the  problem  from  its  philosophical 
thought  of  the  creative  work  as  like  this  side.  Marshalling  facts  as  they  were 
in  actual  method  or  invisible  form.  On  then  received,  he  reasoned  on  general 
the  other  hand,  Lamarck  might  say,  and  principles  against  the  abandonment  of 
indeed  he  actually  did  say.  that  the  all  attempt  to  connect  the  rue  of  new 
physical  causation  which  he  invoked  was  species  with  any  true  physical  cause, 
in  itself  nothing  but  the  instrumentality  and  against  hiding  that  abandonment 
employed  by  the  Divine  Author  of  all  under  such  metaphorical  expressions  as 
living  things,  working — as  habitually  direct  and  separate  creative  acts.  He 
He  is  always  understood  to  work — in-  insisted  on  the  antecedent  improbability 
visibly,  and  through  the  screen  of  those  that  the  creative  woik  was  conducted  in 
physical  forces,  and  of  those  combma-  the  organic  world  on  principles  and 
lions  of  them,  which  we  call  His  laws.  methods  fundamentally  in  contrast  with 

The  antithesis,  then,  between  the  doc-  those  on  which  it  was  confessedly  con- 
trine  of  Lamarck  and  the  doctrine  of  ducted  in  that  inorganic  world  which 
Cuvier,  lies  entirely  in  this — that  whereas  was  so  closely  and  inseparably  connected 
Lamarck  assigned  the  rise  and  develop-  with  the  domain  of  life.  As  the  instru- 
ment of  new  species  to  a  well-known  mentality  of  physical  causes  was  appar- 
physical  cause,  the  doctrine  of  Cuvier  ently  universal  in  the  one  region,  so  it 
assigned  it  to  no  physical  cause  what*  ought  to  be  admitted  as  presumably 
ever,  even  as  the  instrumental  agency  universal  in  the  other.  The  doctrine  of 
employed,  but  to  the  direct  action  of  transmutation  fulfilled  this  great  condi* 
the  creative  power  indefinitely  conceived  lion.  It  seised  upon  the  one  physical 
and  metaphorically  expressed.  cause,  or  system  of  causes,  which  we  see 

Both  Cuvier  and  Lamarck  lived  on  and    know   to  operate  in   transmitting 

far  into  the  present  century,  dying  within  likeness,   as  capable  also  of  beginning 

three  years   of  each  other— Cuvier  so  and  of  transmitting  variations  in  organic 

late   as  1832,   and   Lamarck   in   1839.  forms. 

But  their  literary  and  scientific  survival  The  wide  circulation  of  the  Vestiges 

was   very  unequal.     The    doctrine    of  and  its  unquestionable  popularity  may 

Cuvier  was  almost  universally  in  the  have  been  due  partly  to  the  savor  of 

ascendant.     The  doctrine  of  Lamarck,  mystery    belonging  to  its    anonymous 

when  spoken  of  at  all,  was  spoken  of  source,  partly  to  its  literary  merits,  and 

only  as  a  curious  and  almost  a  comical  partly  to  the  attraction  exerted  by  any 

speculation.     Almost  all  the  naturalists  theory  supposed  to  be  heterodox  over 

whom  I  recollect  as  established  authori-  minds  in  a  sceptical  or  an  antagonistic 

ties,  or  as  rising  authorities,  some  forty  attitude.     But  it    cannot   be    doubted 

years  ago,  were  firm   believers   in  the  lhat  its  reasoning  had  some  effect,  al- 

constancy  of  species.    Among  these  was  though  its  conclusions  were  never  ac- 

Edward  Forbes,  whose  varied  powers,  cepted  by  scientific  men,  in  preparing 

great  -  accomplishments,   and  charming  the  popular  mind  for  the  more  scientific 

manners  never  failed  to  leave  an  in-  and  imposing  form  which  the  theory  of 

delible  impression  on  all  who  knew  him,  transmutation  was  about  to  take  in  the 

and  whose  large  opportunities  of  obser-  hands  of  Darwin.     The  success  of  new 

vation,  both  among  living  and  among  ideas  is  always  determined  by  pre-exist- 

fossil  creatures,  never  suggested  to  him  ing  causes  tending  to  preparation.     It 

any  doubts  on  the  true  and  permanent  would  be  a  mistake  probably  to  ascribe 

transmission  of  specific  likeness  in  the  too  much  importance  to  the  ten  editions 

characters  of  every  animal.  of  the  Vestiges  which  followed  each  other 

It  was  yet  ten  years  before  the  death  in  rapid  succession  between  1844  and 

of  Edward  Forbes  in  1854  that  the  doc-  1853.     But   in  one  respect  I  am  dis- 

trine  of  Lamarck  on  the  origin  of  species  posed  to  think  that  its  preparative  effect 

was  revived  and  first  popularized  in  an  was  great.     The  doctrine  of  special  cre- 

anonymous  work,   the  Vestiges  of  Cre-  ation  for  every  well-defined  species  had 

ation,  the  author  of  which  is  now  known  never  before  been  so  clearly  shown  to 

to   have  been   Mr.  Robert   Chambers,  be — not  a  solution  of  the  problem,  but 

Not  himself  an  original  observer,  or  by  an  abandonment  of  all  attempt  to  solve 
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ii.  True  physical  causation,  though  not  limited  and  delegated  power.  But  so  it 
the  highest  object  of  knowledge,  is  at  is  ;  and  such  is  the  joy  which  lent  one 
least  the  highest  quest  of  physical  sci-  great  motive  power  to  the  hypothesis  of 
ence.  The  doctrine  of  special  creation  Darwin.  But  beyond  all  question  the 
distinctly  repudiated  the  only  physical  steady  growth  of  it  as  a  widely  accepted 
causes  which  are  known  to  us  in  the  doctrine  must  be  ascribed  to  certain  ele- 
production  of  organic  forms.  It  sug-  ments  in  it  of  power  and  strength,  to- 
gcsted  no  other.  It  took  refuge  in  a  gether  with  the  mass  of  facts  marshalled 
metaphor  ;  and  when  this  metaphor  was  by  its  author,  the  ingenuity  of  his  rea- 
translated  into  more  definite  concep-  toning,  and  the  wealth  of  his  illustra- 
tions, and  applied  to  special  cases,  its  tions.  One  great  source  of  its  strength 
unsatisfactory  character  was  widely  felt,  lay  in  the  place  it  assigned  to  ordinary 
It  was  in  this  condition  of  men's  generation  as  the  one  only  known  and 
minds  that  Darwin  published  his  Origin  efficient  cause  both  of  likeness  and  of 
of  Species  in  1859 — not  till  fifteen  years  difference.  So  far  it  was  identical  with 
after  the  publication  of  the  Vestiges,  and  the  theory  of  Lamarck.  But  this  was 
thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Lamarck,  coupled  with  another  and  a  compara- 
The  excitement  which  this  work  pro-  lively  adventitious  source  of  strength 
duced,  and  the  passionate  enthusiasm  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  observed, 
which  it  has  sustained,  are  facts  unex-  Those  only  who  have  given  special  al- 
ampled  in  the  history  of  literature  and  tention  to  the  subject  are  at  all  aware  of 
of  science.  The  Sysiema  Natura  of  the  great  part  which  has  been  played  by 
Linnaeus,  and  the  Signs  Animal  of  words,  phrases,  forms  of  expression,  in 
Cuvier,  did,  indeed,  each  in  their  own  imparting  acceptability  to  new  concep- 
day,  command  the  attention  of  the  tions.  Lamarck's  theory  had  become 
learned,  and  made  epochs  in  the  advance  identified  with  the  word  "  trans muta- 
of  knowledge.  But  both  of  these  great  tion"  as  the  expression  of  his  idea.  But 
woiks  concerned  nothing  deeper  than  this  was  a  word  which  suggested  con- 
classification — the  reduction  of  known  ceptions  altogether  unfamiliar  to  ordi- 
facts  to  an  orderly  and  intelligible  ar-  nary  experience  and  observation.  No 
rangement.  Darwin's  theory  dealt  with  man  had  ever  seen,  or  could  ever  see, 
the  mysteries  of  creation,  and  touched  one  species  being  transmuted  into  an- 
at  every  point  questions  of  philosophy,  other.  The  very  word  seemed  to  raise 
and,  as  it  was  supposed  at  least,  ques-  difficulties,  objections,  and  even  incon- 
tions  of  religion.  Darwin  himself,  as  gruities.  The  theory  of  Darwin,  on  the 
all  interna]  evidence  shows,  was  guided  other  hand,  was  from  the  first  connected 
by  nothing  but  a  pure  love  of  truth,  and  with  the  words  "development"  or 
concerned  himself  very  little  with  the  "  evolution."  Either  of  these  was  as 
philosophical  or  theological  conclusions  easy  and  conciliatory  to  the  popular 
to  which  that  truth  might  stand  more  or  understanding  as  the  word  "  transmu- 
less  related.  Many  of  his  followers  tation"  was  difficult  or  antagonistic, 
partook  of  his  spirit,  and  accepted  his  Development  was  a  familiar  conception 
theory  simply  as  the  nearest  approach  to  the  world  for  ages  before  Darwin  was 
which  had  yet  been  made  to  an  expla-  born.  Every  germ  that  grows  into  a 
nation  of  the  origin*  of  specific  forms,  seed,  every  seed  that  sends  down  a  root- 
But  from  the  first  it  has  been  clear  that  let  and  sends  up  a  shoot,  every  egg  that 
not  a  few  delighted  in  it  because  they  is  hatched  into  a  chick,  and  every  child 
thought  that  Darwin  had  dispensed  with  that  grows  into  a  man,  is  an  example  of 
God.  There  are  not  many  things  so  development.  Nay,  more,  the  word 
curious  as  the  joy  with  which  some  has  meanings  so  large  and  various  that 
minds  entertain  any  speculation  which  it  is  as  applicable  to  mental  as  to  physi- 
banishes  from  the  world  all  relation  with  cal  causation.  The  steam-engine  and 
their  own  higher  faculties  of  mind  and  the  watch,  as  well  as  a  hundred  other 
will,  although  these  faculties  are  uu-  mechanical  inventions,  are  all  examples, 
qnestionably  a  part  of  nature,  although  and  signal  examples  too,  of  the  principle 
they  give  to  man  his  rank  among  other  of  development.  All  our  inheritance 
creatures,  and  although  it  is  in  virtue  from  the  past,  whether  mental  or  raa- 
of  these  that  be  exercises  over  them  a  terial,  every  step  in  the  advance  of  sci* 
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ence,  and  every  step  in  the  applications  speech  the  powers  and  processes  which 
of  it  to  the  needs  of  life,  every  expan-  produce  a  new  breed  of  animals,  and 
■ion  of  those  needs  and  every  change  in  those  which  produce  a  new  type  of  en- 
tile habits  which  they  establish,  down  gine  or  a  new  shape  of  coat. 
even  to  such  details  as  the  very  shape  of  The  immense  breadth  of  surface  and 
our  garments  and  the  traditional  cuts  of  support  which  Darwin  gave  to  the 
and  ornaments  which  they  present — all  theory  of  Lamarck  by  thus  linking  it 
these  have  their  history,  and  that  history  with  the  most  miscellaneous  associations, 
is  one  of  continuous  modification — of  a  was  an  advantage  still  further  increased 
few  central  ideas,  of  some  primary  form,  by  another  appeal  to  analogy  which  was 
and  of  gradually  adapted  change.  In  specially  his  own.  He  not  only  seized 
the  adoption,  therefore,  of  the  very  upon  ordinary  generation  as  the  all-suffi- 
words  '  development"  and  "evolu-  cient  source  both  of  likeness  and  of  dif- 
tion,"  Darwin's  theory  had  the  immense  ference,  but  he  professed  to  explain  the 
advantage  of  alliance  with  conceptions  particular  method  by  which  the  powers 
as  wide  and  general  as  the  whole  realms  of  reproduction  were  enabled  to  initiate 
of  nature  and  of  art.  just  as  men  may  the  steps  of  adaptive  change.  As  men 
walk  easily  on  a  quicksand  if  they  can  were  enabled  to  breed  new  varieties  of 
attach  to  their  feet  some  plank  which  pigeon  or  new  varieties  of  dog,  so  "  na- 
covers  a  surface  large  enough  to  sustain  ture"  was  enabled  to  breed  new  species 
them,  so  they  can  march  fearlessly  along  of  animals.  Selection  is  the  word  and 
the  most  incoherent  passages  of  thought  the  idea  which  expresses  the  operation 
by  the  help  of  some  general  conception  as  conducted  by  man.  Why  should  not 
which  has  sufficiently  numerous  points  the  same  word  be  employed  to  express 
of  contact  with  various  and  loose  anal-  the  process  as  conducted  by  Nature  ? 
ogies.  The  latest  triple -expansion  en-  Personifications  are  always  convenient, 
gine  which  drives  our  steamers  across  and  it  was  particularly  convenient  in 
the  ocean  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  or  this  case  to  consider  ordinary  gener- 
twenty  miles  an  hour  is  the  lineal  de-  ation  as  under  the  same  kind  of  guidance 
scendant  of  the  lumbering  Newcomen  in  forming  new  species,  as  when  it  is 
engine  which  pumped  coal  mines  a  hun-  subordinated  by  man  to  produce  a  pouter 
dred  years  ago.  The  latest  form  of  or  a  fantail,  a  giaybound  or  a  pug. 
domestic  fowl,  however  hideous  and  Artificial  selection  was  the  method  of 
aberrant,  is  not  less  the  lineal  descend*  man.  Natural  selection  would  convey 
ant  of  some  jungle-fowl  which  crowed  the  same  idea  when  applied  to  the  un- 
and  strutted  on  the  slopes  of  the  Him-  known  and  invisible  agencies  of  the  or- 
alaya  in  ages  which  lie  behind  us  for  ganic  world.  Here  again,  by  the  mere 
perhaps  more  than  a  thousand  genera-  force  of  language  and  of  its  inseparable 
tions.  Both  these  are  equally  cases  of  associations,  Darwin  enlisted  in  his  sup- 
development  or  evolution.  It  may  be  port  another  whole  group  of  familiar 
that  there  is  some  deep  and  profound  notions  as  universal  as  the  possession  of 
connection  between  the  innumerable  as-  domestic  animals,  and  as  old  as  the 
pects  in  which  all  things  are  thus  related  spotted  and  unspotted  kioe  of  patriarchal 
to  each  other  under  one  ideal  of  se-  flocks.  Here  again  an  immense  area  of 
onencc  and  of  progress-  But  none  the  support  was  derived  from  analogies 
less  is  it  certain  that  there  are  between  which  were  vague  and  loose,  but  large, 
them  equally  profound  distinctions,  and  general,  and  easily  transferable  from 
that  any  neglect  of  these  distinctions,  or  one  group  of  facts  to  another,  however 
any  hiding  of  them  in  mere  ambiguities  widely  different  The  new  phrase 
of  language,  is  quite  sure  to  lead  to  fal-  seized  on  the  popular  imagination,  in- 
lacies.  Especially  when  we  are  con-  eluding  the  populace  of  science,  and  se- 
ducting  investigations  into  the  different  cured  for  itself  a  vogue  immediate  and 
kinds  of  sequence  and  the  different  immense.  Its  innumerable  points  of 
kinds  of  agencies  concerned  in  bringing  contact  with  the  analogies  of  experience 
about  the  steps  of  change,  nothing  can  and  observation  were  continually  being 
be  more  dangerous  than  to  confound  recognised  in  new  facts,  and  in  the  new 
together   nnder    common    formulas  of  aspect .  which  it  gave  to  facts  very  old 
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indeed.  At  last  it  has  become  a  shib-  supreme  indifference  to  its  bearing  on 
boleth — a  formula  under  the  surface  of  ultimate  problems.  In  his  innumerable 
which  men  seldom  care  to  look.  and  admirable  illustrations,  especially  in 
Peihaps  there  never  was  a  phrase  his  famous  work  on  the  fertilization  of 
coined  so  rich  in  ambiguities.  It  in-  orchids,  he  revels  in  the  language  of 
eluded  not  only  shades  of  some  one  mental  purpose  and  design.  He  traces 
meaning,  but  ideas  sharply  separated  how  certain  forms  arise  "  in  order  that" 
from  and  contrasted  with  each  other  by  insects  may  get  access  to  the  nectary, 
the  whole  width  of  fiercely  antagonistic  and  that  in  satisfying  their  own  appetites 
schools.  There  is  no  keener  opposition  they  may  be  brought  into  contact  with 
in  philosophy  than  between  those  who  the  pollen,  and  bow  all  this  again  is 
look  for  design  in  nature,  and  those  who  done  "in  order  that"  they  may  be 
shout  "  Away  with  it,  away  with  it !"  loaded  and  primed  for  the  fertilization 
Yet  natural  selection  could  be  used  by  of  another  flower.  Darwin's  worship* 
both,  and  could  be  made  to  harmonize  pen  (as  distinguished  from  his  more  in- 
with  either.  Not  only  the  word  "  se-  telligent  admirers),  who  are  animated  by 
lection,' '  but  the  whole  analogy  on  the  passion  which  he  had  not,  to  expel 
which  the  phrase  was  modelled,  was  the  such  ideas  from  science  as  antiquated 
analogy  of  mental  purpose  directing  and  superstitious,  get  rid  of  this  lan- 
material  agencies  to  certain  foreseen  re-  guage  by  explaining  that  it  is  purely 
suits.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in-  metaphorical.  They  boast  that  the 
sertion  of  the  word  "  natural "  to  qualify  great  triumph  he  achieved  was  the  indi- 
"  selection"  was  harmonious  with  the  cation  of  methods  strictly  material  and 
view  which  regards  nature  in  its  physi-  mechanical,  in  which  each  step  in  struc- 
cal  aspect  only.  Even  a  sincere  and  ture  follows  the  step  preceding  solely  by 
candid  mind  like  that  of  Darwin  himself  way  of  natural  consequence.  They  in- 
might  play,  and  be  played  with,  between  sist  that  there  is  a  fundamental  distinc- 
tness double  meanings — passing  insen-  tion  between  his  theory  and  all  previous 
sibly  from  one  to  the  other,  and  gaining  conceptions,  inasmuch  as  for  the  first 
alternate  sympathy  and  support  from  the  time  it  founded  all  development  and 
preconceptions  which  belong  to  either,  evolution  upon  strictly  physical  causa- 
Even  the  word  "  selection'  has  its  al-  tion,  needing  do  help  from  such  "  met- 
ternative  interpretations.  Primarily  it  aphors"  as  constructive  purpose  and 
is  mental  in  its  associations,  but  secon-  intelligent  design.  These,  according  to 
darily  it  may  be  mechanical.  A  sieve  them,  it  either  rejects  altogether,  or  rel- 
selects  matter  into  sizes  by  virtue  of  the  egates  to  theology.  It  sets  forth,  they 
corresponding  sizes  of  its  holes.  The  say,  a  true  and  rational  explanation  of 
question  who  made  the  sieve,  and  the  the  origin  of  all  specific  and  of  all  gen- 
question  how  the  sieve  happened  to  be  eric  differences  in  organic  forms,  as  the 
made,  are  both  questions  which  lie  be-  self-operating  result  of  one  great  natural 
hind,  and  can  be  forgotten  or  postponed,  law  and  of  one  great  physical  cause. 
Then  there  is  the  chapter  of  accidents  But  is  it  so  ?  This  is  precisely  the 
— and  natural  sieves  are  conceivable —  claim  which  cannot  be  admitted.  It 
pores,  cracks,  or  passages  which  happen  rests  entirely  upon  those  ambiguities  of 
to  let  small  things  through,  and  keep  thought  and  of  language  which  group 
out  the  bigger.  Water  is  a  natural  under  a  single  formula  a  vast  variety  of 
sieve,  and  every  pool  or  lake  will  assort  the  most  diverse  conceptions.  There  is 
the  materials  which  fall  into  it  accord-  no  true  physical  causation  involved  in 
ing  to  a  definite  order  which  may  fairly  natural  selection — except  the  old  and 
be  called  selective.  Chemical  affinity  is  familiar  one  of  heredity,  or  ordinary 
essentially  selective,  and  the  order  in  generation.  In  artificial  selection,  from 
which  it  constructs  or  builds  up  matter  which  the  formula  is  taken  by  analogy, 
may  be  natural  in  one  sense,  and  artificial  the  "  causa  causans,1 '  the  initiating 
in  another.  Altogether  there  is  a  won-  cause,  is  the  human  intelligence  and 
derful  variety  and  an  admirable  confu-  will,  working  this  physical  cause  of  ber- 
sion  among  the  ideas  which  are  covered  edity  under  its  own  direction  to  certain 
under  that  one  famous  phrase  of  natural  desired  results.  In  natural  selection 
selection.     Darwin  himself  uses  it  with  there  is  no  substitute  for  this  element  of 
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the  breeder's  will,  except  a  personifica-  working  and  applied— cannot  possibly 
tion  of  utility,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  physical  cause  of  the  origin  of 
"select"  accidental  variations  in  pro-  any  implement  or  of  any  organ.  The 
portion  to  their  usefulness.  Here  again  implement  or  the  organ  must  have  come 
we  have  an  appeal,  and  a  widely  sue-  into  existence  before  it  could  be  used, 
cessfnl  appeal,  to  that  kind  of  support  Nay,  more,  it  must  have  not  only  come 
which  is  so  often  secured  by  invoking  a  into  existence  as  a  germ  or  a  rudiment, 
well-known  and  familiar  word.  A  whole  but  it  must  have  been  already  so  far  de- 
atmosphere  of  acceptable  associations  veloped  as  to  be  capable  of  work.  This 
surrounds  the  very  idea  of  utility.  Its  is  a  self-evident  proposition,  as  certain 
power  in  the  science  of  morals  has  been  as  any  of  the  axioms  of  Euclid.  But 
long  known.  That  which  is  right  is  also  the  moment  it  is  clearly  apprehended, 
that  which  is  most  advantageous — if  not  we  see  that  utility  in  the  sense  of  actual 
in  every  particular  case,  yet  in  the  long  use  never  can  be  the  physical  cause  of 
run — "  at  last,  far  off,  at  last  to  all."  any  organism,  or  of  any  organ  coming 
On  this  the  utilitarian  theory  of  morals  into  the.  world.  Within  narrow  limits  it 
has  been  erected,  with  widespread  sane-  may  tend  to  improve  mechanisms  which 
tion  and  success.  The  same  precon-  have  already  been  designed,  formed, 
ceptions  are  all  busy  in  its  favor  when  it  and  brought  into  actual  use.  But  as  a 
is  applied  to  a  theory  of  creation.  The  physical  cause  it  can  account  for  or  ex- 
innumerable,  intricate,  and  ever-wonder-  plain  the  origin  of  nothing.  Functional 
ful  adaptations  of  organic  life  to  its  own  use  never  can  be  the  physical  cause,  but 
various  needs,  force  the  idea  of  utility  must  always  be  the  physical  conse- 
upon  us  as  a  governing  condition  quence,  of  functional  construction.  '  And 
through  the  whole  of  its  vast  domains,  when  we  think  of  utility  as  the  deter- 
Slovenly  thought  is  always  more  easy  mining  cause  of  that  construction,  we 
than  careful  discrimination.  It  is  very  are  thinking,  whatever  we  may  say,  not 
easy  to  forget  that  there  are  two  signifi-  of  a  physical  cause  acting  upon  matter, 
cations  of  utility  separated  from  each  but  of  a  prevailing  and  guiding  motive 
other  more  widely  than  the  poles.  There  acting  upon  mind. 
is  the  idea  of  utility  acting  as  a  motive  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  envelop 
upon  mind  ;  and  there  is  the  idea  of  and  conceal  these  distinctions  under 
utility  in  the  sense  of  actual  use,  capable  such  a  phrase  as  natural  selection,  it  is 
of  perfecting  and  strengthening  the  tools  easy  to  enlist  in  its  favor  all  the  elements 
employed.  In  the  first  of  these  senses  of  strength  which  belong  to  different  and 
utility  recommends  itself  to  us  because  even  opposite  conceptions.  Assuming 
of  its  perfect  correlation  and  correspond-  organic  structures  already  in  existence 
ence  with  our  own  experience.  In  the  — assuming,  too.  that  they  exhibit  what 
second  of  these  senses  it  is  also  a  fa-  Professor  Huxley  is  obliged  to  call  a 
miliar  fact  that  the  due  use  of  organs  is  "  plan"— assuming  further  the  true 
seen  to  strengthen  them.  But  this  kind  physical  cause  of  ordinary  generation 
of  causation  is  very  strictly  confined  by  which  this  plan  is  transmitted  with 
within  adapted  limitations,  and  the  more  occasional  variations,  all  governed  by 
prominent  fact  is  undoubtedly  the  de*  utility  as  a  directive  agency,  or  as  a 
structive  effects  of  use  in  the  form  of  mental  purpose — then,  indeed,  the  the- 
wear  and  tear.  When  we  turn  upon  our  ory  of  Darwin  becomes  not  so  much  a 
own  thoughts  the  light  of  analysis,  we  theory  as  a  metaphorical  expression  for 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  power  exer-  a  whole  group  of  unquestionable  facts, 
cised  over  them  by  the  idea  of  utility  as  It  is  a  fact  that  in  nature  there  is  intense 
a  cause  in  creation,  lies  in  the  idea  of  competition  between  organic  forms— a 
utility  acting  upon  mind  as  an  object  competition  so  intense  that  it  is  most 
and  an  aim.  Moreover,  when  we  cast  truly  and  graphically  described  as  a 
this  light  of  analysis  specially  on  the  sttuggle  for  existence.  It  is  true  that 
distinctions  between  the  two  meanings  the  slightest  increase  of  utility,  or,  in 
of  utility,  we  cannot  fail  to  see,  further,  other  words,  of  adaptation  in  the  orig- 
inal utility,  not  potential,  but  actual —  inal  plan,  if  such  increase  ever  does  cc- 
utility  not  in  the  sense  of  adaptation  to  cur,  would  lead  to  victory  on  the  part 
use,   but  in  the  sense  of  use  already  of  the  amended  or  strengthened  creature 
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over  its  own  competitors.  In  these  di-  eliminating.  It  was  not  seen  at  first 
verse  elements,  with  all  the  immense  what  elements  of  strength  the  theory  had 
and  unnoticed  preconceptions  which  in  various  and  wide  analogies.  It  was 
they  involve,  lie  all  the  power  and  ac-  forgotten  that  the  general  idea  and  prin- 
ceptability  of  the  Darwinian  phrase,  ciple  of  development  pervades  every 
Those  who  boast  of  it  as  a  successful  re-  thing  both  in  nature  and  in  art.  In  sci- 
duction  to  physical  causes  of  the  ere-  etice,  in  literature,  and  in  religion,  the 
ative  work,  and  as  a  complete  and  ade-  evidences  of  evolution,  in  some  one  or 
quate  explanation  of  the  complicated  other  of  its  many  senses,  are  abundant 
phenomena  of  the  organic  world,  forget  and  overpowering.  We  think  of  it  in 
that  it  does  not  even  attempt  to  account  health.  We  think  of  it  in  disease, 
either  for  the  fundamental  "  plan"  or  Death  itself,  the  king  of  terrors,  passes 
for  the  germinal  modifications  of  it  in  the  light  of  it  into  a  calm  and  natural 
which  may  arise  from  time  to  time  by  operation.  Death  is  the  development  of 
way  of  evolution.  Darwin  was  himself  those  seeds  of  mortality  which  are  in- 
compelled  to  treat  such  changes  as  acci-  herited  with  the  germs  of  life.  In  an- 
dental.  But  he  did  so  with  the  express  other  sense  the  high  teachings  of  the 
reservation  that  this  treatment  was  Christian  Church  are  familiar  with  the 
merely  provisional,  arising  of  necessity  idea  and  the  doctrine  of  development, 
out  of  our  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  We  think  of  it  in  the  formation  of  char- 
variation.  And  as  he  did  not  pretend  acter — in  the  training  of  mind — in  the 
that  his  theory  accounted  for  the  incep-  discipline  of  the  spirit.  Nothing  seems 
tion  of  useful  variations,  so  neither  did  alien  to  this  great  conception.  And  so 
he  pretend  that  it  gave  any  account  at  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  points  of 
all  of  the  first  beginnings  of  the  organic  weakness  in  Darwin's  theory  as  one  very 
series.  In  contemplation  of  these  be-  special  application  of  a  general  concep- 
ginnings  he  was  aa  helpless  as  other  tion,  have  been,  as  it  were,  submerged 
men,  of  rather  he  was  equally  driven  under  a  rising  tide  of  vague  recognition 
with  them  to  assume  as  a  necessity  of  and  of  loose  acceptance.  Evolution  in 
thought  the  occurrence  of  somepbenom-  many  senses  maybe  certainly  true,  when 
ena  which  he  could  only  express  in  the  evolution  in  some  particular  sense  may 
old  familiar  metaphors  which  are  our  be  as  certainly  erroneous.  There  have 
natural  refuge  when  we  think  of  creative  been  all  along  in  many  minds  a  sense 
acts.  He  looked  back  to  the  origin  of  and  a  feeling  of  insufficiency  and  of  in- 
the  organic  series  as  to  be  found  in  some  completeness  in  Darwin's  hypothesis  as 
limited  number  of  germs  into  which  any  adequate  explanation  of  innumer- 
there  had  been  breathed  the  breath  of  able  facts.  But,  with  the  growing  prev- 
life.  His  worshippers  are  not  fond  of  alcn.ee  of  a  nearly  universal  plebiscite, 
referring  to  this  passage.  It  is  a  lapse  the  doubters  have  seldom  dared  to 
from  the  orthodoxy  of  their  school,  speak.  The  pulpit  has  bowed  before 
which  teaches  the  all -sufficiency  of  the  shrine,  and  great  preachers  have 
purely  physical  causation  in  the  inter-  thought  it  necessary  to  conciliate  culti- 
pretation  of  nature-  But  /Hera  scripla  vatcd  audiences  by  general  professions 
tnanet.  The  passage  is  a  memorable  of  acceptance.  It  has  become  the  fash- 
one.  It  ought  to  be  made  as  conspicu-  ion  to  deprecate  even  the  suspicion  of 
ous  in  our  recollection  as  it  is  profound  heresy  on  this  cardinal  tenet  of  the  new 
in  its  significance.  philosophy.  It  has  taken  its  place  as 
It  has  been,  therefore,  to  a  large  ex-  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  world  ;  and 
tent  in  spite  of  Darwin,  that  his  theory  ihe  special  claim  set  up  on  its  behalf  has 
and  the  phrase  in  which  he  expressed  it  been  this,  that  while  Erasmus  Darwin, 
has  been  erected  into  a  sort  of  intellec*  and  Lamarck,  and  Robert  Chambers, 
tual  idol  before  which  all  the  world  has  and  others  less  distinguished,  have 
been  called  to  bow,  as  the  one  all-suffi-  thought  of,  or  imagined,  the  general 
cient  and  all-embracing  explanation  of  idea  of  development  through  the  agency 
the  origin  of  species.  To  some  extent,  of  ordinary  generation,  Charles  Darwin 
perhaps,  this  irrational  idea  has  been  was  the  first  to  establish  it  on  a  really 
the  reaction  against  fears  and  antipathies  scientific  basis.  This  he  is  represented 
which,  however  excusable,  were  not  dis-  to  have  done  by  reducing  it  to  a  system 
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of  true  physical  causation,  adequate  to  I  cannot  torn  aside  now  from  a.  much  larger 

explain  the  actual  process  and  method  purpose  to  «pl,  to  an  ^mo«  purely  perwDal 

,             ..        ,.           ,        i_-   l    .l     ■    c    •-  polemic.     I  nope  to   do  ao  some  other  day. 

Of  operation  through  which  the  infinite  S^^hi,,;,  I  am  not  shaken  in  my  belief  that 

variety  of  organic  forms  has  been  grad-  Darwin's  famous  theory  on  the  origin  of  coral 

ually   evolved — the  process,  namely,   of  islands  la  a  theory  which   bai  been  now  dis- 

natural  selection  proved,  and  that  this  fact  does  convey  a  great 

Is  it  possible  that  »me  reaction  ha.  *~  ijR£S?&*fl£!£S£ 

begun  ?     We  shall  see  in  another  paper.  nol  w  txmmlt  himself  in  its  support.    He  de- 

— Nineteenth  Century.  scribes  it  as  "  quite  obviously  alive  and  kick- 
ing at  the  surface."     This  is  an  excellent  de- 

Posteckipt.  scnplion  of  its  condition,  and  in  this  state  of 
superficial  and  convulsive  action  I  leave  il  for 

Since  this  paper  was  written  I  have  seen  the  (be  present,  with  the  indignant  Professor  siand- 

attack  made  by  Professor  Huxley  In  the  No-  ing  on  (be  shore  and  showing  no  disposition 

vember  number  ol  this  Review  upon  my  pre-  to  help  it  in  its  dying  struggles  "  at  the  sur- 

vious  articleof  September,  "  AGreatLesson."  face." 


CCSAR  BORGIA. 

BV   H.    CHARLIS  YRIARTE. 

[The    discovery    of    a    number   of  the  life  of  Ctesar  Borgia,  his  early  days 

hitherto  unknown  documents  at  Siman-  at  Perugia  and  Pisa,  and  his  attitude  at 

cas  and  Pamplona,  at  Pau  and  in  Ro-  a  prince  of  the  Church  up  to  his  abju- 

magua,  has  thrown  new  light  upon  the  ration.     The  second  will  present  him  to 

eventful    and    extraordinary  career  of  us  as  the  Cap  tain- General  of  the  Pon- 

Caesar  Borgia,  especially  with  regard  to  tifical  troops,  and  now  the  ally  of  France 

the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Spain.    The  and  the  husband  of  the  sister  of  the 

romantic  story  of  his  escape  from  prison  King  of  Navarre,   assuming  the  ducal 

and  his   death  in  an  obscure  skirmish  crown,  and  exerting  himself  to  reconsti- 

are  as  yet  practically  unknown  to  his-  tute  for  his  own  advantage  the  kingdom 

lory.   It  does  not  come  within  our  limits  of  Central  Italy,  up  to  the  day  when  the 

to  give  an  exhaustive  description  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  father,  the  wrath  of 

mass  of,  new  material  unearthed  by  M.  Julius  II.,  and  the  treachery  of  Gonsalo 

Charles   Yriarte,   whose  name   will   be  de  Cordoba  put  an  end  to  his  vast  proj- 

well  known  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  eels  by  exile  and  imprisonment.     The 

greatest   authorities  upon   the  life  and  last  chapter,  "  Caesar  in  Spain,"  treats 

manners  of  mediaeval  Italy,  but  the  fol-  of  what  is  as  yet  unrecorded  by  the  his- 

lowing  paper  forms  the  first  instalment  toiian  :   it  recounts   his  captivity,   the 

of  what  may  be  taken  as  a  brief  resume"  singular  vicissitudes  of  his  flight,  his  last 

of  the  subject  and  of  the  valuable  his-  struggles,  and  his  dramatic  death  before 

lorical  material  referred  to.     Thus  un-  the  fortress  of  Viana  in  Navarre. — Ed. 

doubtedly  a  great  service  has  been  ren-  B.  M.] 

dered  to  history  by  the  presentation  of  I. 

the  life  of  Caesar  Borgia,  as  it  can  now  ■  _        _                        _,                 , 

be  really  given  by  correcting  the  previ-  The   Cardinal   op  Valencia  (1476- 

ous  narratives  by  the  aid  of  the  State  1498)- 

Papers,  private  correspondence,  and  as  The  conditions  amid    which   Caesar 

yet  unpublished  diarii  to  be  found  in  Borgia  was  bom  are  well  known.    Span- 

the  various  storehouses  of  Italy,  as  also  ish  by  his  father,  Cardinal  Rodtigo  de 

of  Castile  and  the  two  Navarres.     This  Borja.  of  a  noble  family  of  Valencia, 

biography   may  be  divided  into  three  and   Roman    by  his  mother,   Vanozza 

parts  : — Caesar,  Cardinal  of  Valencia  ; —  Catanei,  who  belonged  to  a  family  of 

Casar,  Duke  of  Volenti  nois  and  Prince  the  middle  class,  and  owed  her  fortune 

of  Romagna  ;— Caesar  in  Spain.  to  her  beauty,  he  came  into  the  world  at 

The  first  part  of  M.  Yriarte' s  impor-  Rome  in  1476,  and  was  legitimized  in 

tant  paper  describes  the  beginning  of  October  1480  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Sixtus 
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IV.    He  waa  the  fifth  child  of  the  Vice-  made     Cardinal    of    Valencia.      After 

Chancellor  of  the  Roman  Church.     At  spending  some  time  in   retirement    in 

a  very  early  age  he  was  removed  from  Spoleto,  while  the  marriage  between  his 

his  mother — to  whom,  however,  he  re-  sister   Lucrezia  and  Giovanni   Sforia, 

mained  attached  to  the  last  day  of  his  Lord  of  Pesaro,  was  being  negotiated, 

life,  as  did  his  sister  Lucrezia  Borgia,  the  young  Cardinal  appeared  at  Rome 

and  his  two  other  brothers,  Giovanni,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1493,  and 

Duke  of    Gaodia,   and    Don    Gioffre,  immediately  on   his  arrival  his  father 

Prince  of  Squillace — and  confided  to  the  granted  him  the  rank  to  which  he  was 

care  of  Adrians  Mila,  daughter  of  Pedro  entitled-     At  the  age  of  seventeen  we 

Mila,  son  of  a  sister  of  Alonzo  de  Borja  find  him  the  second  personage  in  the 

(Pope    Calixtus   TIL).     This    Adriana  state.     His  father  had  set  up  an  estab- 

Mila  had  come  to  Rome  with  the  Bor-  lishment  for  him  in    the  Transtevere, 

gias,  and  was  the  constant  confidant  of  where  he  had  his  intimates,  his  flatter- 

Rodrigo,  who  married  her  to  Ludovico  era,  and  his  little  court ;  and  the  ambas- 

Ursino  Orsioi   toward  the  year   1473.  sadors,  who  knew  the  violent  affection 

At  the  age  of  eight,  Caesar,  who  was  al-  (svisccratitsimo  amort,   says  Paolo  Gio- 

ready  inscribed  on  the  list  of  the  Pro-  vio)  which  Pope  Alexander  VI.  bore  to 

tonotarics  of  the  Vatican,  was  provided  his  children,  came  to  pay  their  homage 

with  benefices,  being  Provost  of  Albar  to   Csesar,  as  a  means  of  ingratiating 

and  Treasurer  of  the  Church  of  Carina-  themselves  with  his  father.     G.  A.  Boc- 

gena.     At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  sent  cacio,  Bishop  of  Modena,  envoy  of  the 

to  the  Sapienza  of  Perugia  to  commence  Duke  of  Ferrara,  on  leaving  the  pres- 

h is  studies  there,  for  which  purpose  the  ence  of  the  Cardinal  on   the   19th   of 

Vice- Chancellor  appointed  two  precep-  March  1493,  gives  the  following  account 

tors,    both     Spaniards    like    himself —  of  his  visit  to  Ercole  d'  Este  : — 

Ramolino  of  Ilerda  (destined  one  day  to  «  Tne  other  day  1  went  w  Me  Ca»ar  at  his 

draw  Up   the  indictment  against  Savon-  own  house  in  the  Transtevere  :    he  was  just 

arola)   and   Giovanni   Vera  of   Ercilla.  going  out  hunting,  and  wore  an  absolutely  no- 

From  the  year  1488  Cassar  was  already  canonical  costume  j  he  was  dressed  in  silk, 

to  a  certain  extent  a  great  personage,  J*  »n  'SUlfJSUA  K  'E£ 

for   Paolo    Pampiho    dedicated    to    him  sured  priest.     We  pursued  our  course  together 

the  "  Syllabica,  '  which  he  published  at  on  horseback,  conversing  by  the  way.     I  am 

Rome  about  this  period.     The  preface  one  .of  the  most  intimate  among  those  who 

to  thU  volume  is  one  of  the  few  docu-  ]*£  b'm-    "e  "  °*  8T«.al  ta'*nle'  °|  ■?■** 

,               1  ■  >      ■                     .-   ,  intellect,    and    a  charming    disposition  :    his 

ments  we  have  which  throw  any  light  manners  are  those  of  the  son  of  a  potentate, 

on   Borgia's  early   youth.      In   1491   we  his  temper  is  even  and  cheerful,  he  is  full  of 

catch    sight    of    Caesar  again    at    Pisa,  mirth.    He  possesses  singular  modesty,  and 


where  he  is  studying  law  under  the  fa 


bis  attitude  is  much  preferable  to  that  of  bis 
„  ct  „  ri  ,  ,.  m  brother  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  who  is  not,  bow- 
mous  Filippo  Deem  ;  and  the  same  year  everi  wi[hou[  ^  qualiti„.'  The  Archbishop 
a  bull  of  Innocent  XII.  names  him  tit-  of  Valencia  has  never  had  any  inclination  for 
ular  Bishop  of  Pampeluna.  Themunic-  the  priesthood,  bat  it  must  be  remembered 
ipal  archives  of  this  town  have  supplied  that  hia-  benefice  brings  him  in  more  than  six- 
us  with  three  previously  unknown  docu-  ,een  thousand  due"<»- 
ments  :  the  original  letter  which  the  6f-  It  is  evident  that  the  word  "  mod- 
teen-year-old  prelate  writes  to  the  town  esty' '  has  changed  its  meaning  since  the 
council  to  announce  his  appointment ;  fifteenth  century.  However  that  may 
that  by  which  his  father,  the  Vice-Chan-  be,  Caesar  has  become  a  state  within  the 
cellor,  supports  the  bull  of  Innocent  state  ;  he  corresponds  with  princes,  with 
XII.  ;  and  finally,  Caesar's  notification  the  house  of  Este  and  the  Medicis ;  he 
to  the  above-mentioned  council  of  his  distributes  his  favors  and  is  forming  a 
choice  of  Don  Martin  de  Zapata,  Treas-  party.  As  a  Cardinal-Deacon  he  had 
urer  of  the  Church  of  Toledo,  as  his  up  to  this  time  received  onlv  the  lesser 
deputy  and  administrator.  orders ;  he  now  took  his  place  in  the 
Rodrigo  Borgia,  his  father,  having  Consistory  after  an  inquiry  into  the  le- 
been  elected  Pope  under  the  name  of  gitimacy  of  his  birth. 
Alexander  VI.  on  the  nth  of  August  »The  element  of  vice  will  be  eliminated." 
1493,    twenty    days   later  his  son   was  writes  the   same  ambassador— "  be    will   be 
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legitimate  because  he  was  born  in  the  lifetime     said  Lord  Cardinal  shall  remain  with  the  king 
ol  his  mother  s  husband  ;  there  is  no  doubt     lor  the  space  of  (our  months,  more  or  leas." 
about  (hat— the  husband  was  alive,  he  was  on 

the  spot,  unless  he  happened  to  be  in  the  town     The  first  day  OQ  which  he   suffered  this 
or  running  hither  or  thither  in  the  discharge    constraint,  the  personality  of  the  young 
Church  »        *  held  in  U">  d(,m»ln»  of  lhe    Cardinal  shows  itself ;  he  was  soon  to 
display  his  daring,  his  craft,  and  his 
The  ecclesiastical  rules  were  not  made    ?ow<tl  of  dV«"mulation,  without  eating 
for  Gesar,  nor  had  he  any  idea  of  con-    'or  tbe  P*™'  hc  m,8ht  bnn8  uP°n  the 
forming  to  them.    We  find  him,  dressed        «     t'.^'t  ~.     . 
a  la  Francaise  {more  Gallic),  going  oat         °?    <*  ?!    °f  J*0"™*  **&>  Charles 
hunting  with  his  sword  at  his  side.    The  „"•    had  lefl  Rome  to    Proceed  to 
day  will  even  come  when  (to  the  scandal  NaPie»-  Cse,ar  nd|ug  °n  hls  ri8ht  «■»* 
of  some)  he  will  put  on  the  oriental  caf-  F°T  the  first  Bta«e  theT  lav  at  M«'n°> 
tan  and  turban  to  accompany  Diem  or  lhe  MC<>nd  at  Velletn.     At  tbe  latter 
Zizim,   the    brother  of  the    Sultan  of  pIace  the  ha%x*&  of  thc  Vatican  accom- 
Constantinople  and  the  hostage  of  the  PaDied  lhe  km8  to  lhe  lodging  which 
Vatican.     His    liberality    was    already  h,d  been  PrePared  for  him,  and  lhen 
great— he  scattered  gold  with  an  open  rel'™' m  hl"  *»"». t0  his  own  quarters ; 
hand  ;  and  his  father,  whose  one  idea  but  ,n  lh*  midd,e  of  thfl  ni8ht>  havina- 
was  to  make  him  and  Lucrezia  powerful  put  on  lhe  dreas  °'  a  8room>  he  passed 
began  to  have  some  fears  regarding  his  ™ro,,Bh  th*  town  on  foot,  and  met  the 
prodigality.     He  was  rich,  too,  richer  Chancellor  of  the  Podesta  of  Velletri, 
than  the  ambassador  says,  for  he  had  of  wbo  was  awa",n8  hint  w,,h  a  horse  a 
his    own,    besides    his     benefice,    the  m,le  and  a  baIf  ilom  tQe  waIls>  and  re* 
churches  of  Castres  and  those  of  Per-  ,urned  toward  Rome  at  fall  speed.     He 
pignu,    and    thirty    thousand    ducats  Jfrained  from  presenting  himself  at  the 
a  year  from  the  church  of  San  Michele  Va,,can  'or  'ear  of  compromising  his 
at  A  retro  alone.  Holiness,  and  sought  shelter  with  An- 
On  the  33d  of  November  1493,  Alex-  'P1"0  Flor«>  auditor  of  the  Rota.     In 
ander  VI.  proceeded  in  great  state  to  lhe  morn,n*.  ,be  alarm  *as  giwn  in  the 
Orvieto  to  reorganize  (he  territory    to  royal  c*mp'  lhe  Cardinal  of  Valencia 
which  he  was  to  add  Bagnorea,  Monte-  waa  searched  !or  h,gh  a"d  low  and  his 
fiascone,  Bolsena,  Acquapendente    and  MtvanU  examined.     Out  of  the  long 
the  villages  of  the  Val  di  Lago.     The  ,ram  of  aeventeen  wagons,  with   their 
young  Borgia  was  to  be  perpetual  gov-  draPerT    embroidered    with    his  arms, 
ernor  and  protector  of  Orvieto,  with  the         Icb  wefe  ""PP08^  to  contain  all  the 
title  of  legate  a  latere.    But  this  was  not  ba**aSe'  Plale>  and  nches  of  «u  kinds 
a  large  enough  stage  for  him  ■  Italy  was  w,tn  wblch  the*  were  ■°  ostentatiously 
aoon  to  become  the  field  of  battle  where  loaded  at  ,he  time  of  leaving  Rome,  fif- 
the  quarrels  of  Europe  were  fought  out  teen  *"'  remained  intact,  which  were 
Id  November  1404,  Charles  VIII ,  King  d»co«red  on  examination  to  be  simply 
of  France,  entered  Florence,  determined  filled  Wllh  ha^     Tbe  two  other /owr- 
to  asert  the  rights  of  the  house  of  France  g<ms\  wblch  dld  ac,uallr  C"*J  h»  »eas- 
to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  in  January  ure'  bad  tmned  a,ide  on  the  pretext  of 
1495  he  had  passed  the  gales  of  Rome.  lhe  break'D8  oi  ™  a*le,  and  had   re- 
Caesar's  lurn  was  now  coming  ;  hewould  ,urned  t0  Rome— an  indubitable  proof 
soon  be  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  the  lbat  bl8  ftlght  wa"  Pre™editated. 
king,  and  would   accompany  his  staff        *"    ,bc    monlh    of    Ma'    following, 
the  day  he  marched  to  the  conquest  of  Cha»es  **"•  having  made  himself  mas- 
Naples,  ter  of  Naples,  entered  Rome  a  second 
time,  tesolved  to  punish  the  treachery 
"  Our  said  Holy  Father  is  content,"  says  of  his  hostage  and  to  obtain  the  invesli- 
thc  treaty  of  alliance,  "  that  my  Lord  Cardinal  ture   of   the   kingdom  of  Naples,  which 
of  Valencia  should  go  with  the  king  to  bear  he  had  conquered  ;  but  Alexander  VI. 

ZVXS^&VJZi  %S?£b  "d  <*?  h?d  M  »  9™«*>  aDd  had 

honor  of  our  aaid   Holy  Father,  shall  receive  OIRani«d  a  league  against  the  French, 

him   honorably  and  treat  him  graciously,  as  who    therefore    retreated    toward     the 

belong*  to  his  condition  and  dignity.    And  the  north.    This  is  the  first  trait  we  observe 
Naw  Snus.— Vol.  XLVII.,  No.'a  rt 
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of  the  character  of  this  wily  personage,  rect  theerrorsof  fortune  which  had  thua 
impatient  of  every  yoke,  who  holds  his  condemned  him  to  inaction, 
own  against  all,  even  against  the  King  The  occasion  was  soon  to  present  it- 
of  France.  Alexander  recognized  in  self.  With  the  increased  liberty  of  ac- 
tum his  true  son  :  compromised  as  he  tion  which  followed  the  departure  of 
might  be  by  Cassar,  he  admired  him  and  Charles  VIII.  for  France,  the  Pope  was 
treated  him  with  unbounded  indulgence,  preparing  to  commence  his  campaign 
Initiated  as  he  now  was  into  vast  polili-  against  the  Roman  barons.  He  had 
cal  schemes  and  intrignes  of  alt  kinds,  already  engaged  as  condotUtre  Guido- 
the  confidant  of  his  father,  whose  proj-  baldo,  Duke  of  Uibino,  who  had  made 
ect  was  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  himself  famous  by  some  successful  ex- 
Roman  barons,  the  Orsini,  the  Colonnas,  peditiotis  against  the  Venetians;  but 
the  Gaelani,  who  held  the  Vatican  in  beside  the  acting  chief,  he  required  for 
check  at  the  gates  of  Rome  and  in  Rome  the  Pontifical  troops  a  captain- general 
[itself,  and  whose  possessions  were  enor-  devoted  to  his  interests.  He  therefore 
mens,  their  retainers  too  numerous  and  resolved  to  recall  from  Valencia  his  eld- 
their  forces  almost  equal  to  those  of  the  est  son,  Giovanni,  Duke  of  Gandia,  who 
Holy  See, — what  patt  could  art  ecclesi-  had  married  Donna  Maria  Henriquez, 
astic  take  in  the  struggle  which  was  daughter  of  the  Viscount  of  Leon  and 
about  to  commence  against  feudal  au-  of  Donna  Maiia  de  Lnna,  niece  of  the 
thority,  to  be  completed  at  a  later  period  Catholic  sovereigns.  It  is  the  Pontifical 
by  the  reconstitntion  of  the  whole  Patn-  usage  ;  Gandia  represents  the  prince- 
mony  of  St.  Peter — the  prodigious  aim  nephew,  the  first  personage  in  the  state 
of  a  monstrous  reign  ?  Caesar's  part  after  the  Pope.  We  know  also  that  the 
could  only  be,  at  the  most,  that  which  dominating  passion  of  Alexander  VI. 
the  spirit  of  intrigue  and  skilful  diplo-  was  the  immoderate  love  he  bore  to  his 
macy  would  assign  to  a  prince  of  the  children  :  to  find  a  throne  for  each  of 
Church  whose  place  was  on  the  first  them  was  the  task  that  preoccupied 
step  of  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  The  every  hour  with  him.  All  those  who 
young  Cardinal  felt  himself  hemmed  in,  observed  him  have  pointed  out  this  dts- 
without  liberty  of  action.  Everything  tinguishing  characteristic, 
in  him  displays  his  unbounded  ambi-  In  order  to  define  clearly  the  position 
tion,  his  impatience  of  subjection,  his  which  he  intended  to  confer  on  his  eld- 
hunger  for  supremacy.  We  have  al-  est  son,  he  received  him  with  great 
ready  mentioned  his  constant  claims  of  pomp  at  the  head  of  all  his  Court  at  the 
precedence.  He  abstained  from  appear-  Porta  Pratese  on  the  10th  of  August 
ing  anywhere  where  he  would  not  hold  1496.  Cxsar  had  taken  his  place  as 
the  first  place.  At  the  age  of  twenty  ^he  Cardinal  on  the  Pontiff' aright,  Giovanni 
refused  audience  to  ambassadors  ;  he  was  on  his  left,  and  the  procession  re- 
attached an  excessive  value  to  his  per-  turned  to  the  Vatican  after  traversing 
son,  and  concealed  himself  from  all  the  whole  city.  The  Roman  people, 
eyes,  never  going  to  a  church  in  an  offi-  who  have  always  loved  shows  and  pro- 
cial  procession  where  his  personality  cessions,  admired  the  noble  carriage  and 
would  be  lost,  and  if  he  ever  did  show  sympathetic  countenance  of  the  young 
himself  to  the  mob,  having  carefully  prince,  whose  modest  and  simple  bear- 
prearranged  his  effect,  with  the  inten-  ing  was  contrasted  with  the  arrogance 
tion  of  awing  the  masses  by  the  ostenta-  of  Cesar.  After  three  years'  absence, 
tion  of  a  prodigious  retinue.  There  was  Gandia  had  come  back  to  find  his 
as  yet  no  special  act  which  held  up  the  brother  and  his  sister  Lucrezia  become 
son  of  Alexander  to  the  public  admira-  very  great  personages,  and  high  in  favor 
tion,  and  he  had  certainly  gi  ven  no  proof  with  their  father.  He  would  soon  have 
of  any  real  superiority  ;  but  yet  the  mo-  no  cause  to  envy  them-  The  day  after 
merit  he  appeared  in  public,  the  people  his  entry  into  Rome,  he  was  made  Rec- 
were  on  the  alert :  they  foresaw  the  tor  of  Viterbo  and  of  all  the  patrimony 
high  destiny  of  Csesar,  and  it  was  an  of  the  Church,  in  the  place  of  Alessan- 
open  secret  that,  having  been  destined  dro  Farnese ;  two  months  later  he  re- 
fer the  Church  against  his  will,  the  ceived  the  baton  of  Gonfaloniere  of  the 
young  Cardinal  was  determined  to  cor-  Holy  See,  and  the  bcretta  of  Captain- 
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General  of  the  troops  of  the  Church,  testimony  of  the  ambassador  of  Ferrara, 

At  the  close  of  his  first  campaign  he  was  and  that  of  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 

to  receive  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  to  Alexander  VI.,  both  of  whom  repre- 

of  Benevento,  which  gave  him  a  pro-  sent  her  as  having  shared  her  favors  be- 

spective  title  to  the  throne  of  Spain.    On  tween  her  two  brothers-in-law   at  the 

that  day  must  have  arisen  in  the  brain  same  time.* 

of  Cresar  the  terrible  thoughts  which  However  this  may  be,  Ferdinand, 
continually  haunted  him,  and  the  scheme  King  of  Naples,  being  dead,  and  Cassar 
which  was  evolved  from  them.  The  Borgia  having  been  appointed  to  repre- 
brilliant  armor  of  the  Captain -General  sent  the  Pontiff  at  the  coronation  of 
of  the  Church  which  his  brother  wore  Frederick  of  Aragon,  it  was  decided  that 
would  have  sat  more  easily  upon  htm  the  two  brothers  should  goto  Naples  to- 
than  the  red  cardinal's  robe  which  his  gether  in  June  1497 — the  one  to  dis- 
falher  had  thrown  upon  his  shoulders  ;  charge  his  high  mission,  the  other  to  re- 
in the  place  of  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  ceive  from  the  hands  of  the  new  king 
Caesar's  greater  energy  and  stronger  will,  the  investiture  of  his  duchy  of  Bene- 
as  well  as  bis  freedom  from  conscien-  vento.  Everything  was  ready  for  their 
tious  scruples,  would  have  enabled  him  departure,  when  their  mother,  Vanozza, 
to  play  his  part  in  the  great  drama  which  desired  to  gather  her  children  around 
was  preparing,  better  than  his  brother,  her  one  last  time,  according  to  her  cus- 
The  historians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  torn,  and  invited  tbem  to  a  banquet  at  - 
drawing  their  inspiration  from  pamphlets  her  residence  near  San  Pietro  in  Vin- 
against  the  Borgias,  published  by  their  coli.  After  the  banquet,  the  Duke  of 
implacable  enemies  the  Neapolitans,  tell  Gandia  did  not  return  to  the  Vatican, 
us  that  when  the  Pope  had  made  his  son  After  three  days  of  mortal  anxiety  on 
Duke  of  Benevento  after  his  return  from  the  part  of  the  Pope,  and  incessant  re- 
the  campaign  against  the  barons,  another  searches  by  the  Governor  of  Rome,  the 
obvious  cause  of  jealousy  existed,  which  latter  having  requisitioned  three  hundred 
was  to  make  the  two  brothers  irrecon-  fishermen  to  drag  the  bed  of  the  Tiber 
citable  rivals ;  for  both,  they  say,  were  —the  tomb  of  so  many  unknown  vie- 
the  lovers  of  their  own  sister  Lucrezia-  tims— his  men  brought  up  in  their  nets 
This  was  one  of  those  assertions,  unsup-  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  duke,  wrap- 
potted  by  proofs,  and  whose  real  origin  ped  in  his  cloak,  wearing  all  his  jewels 
is  well  known,  which  helped  to  give  the  and  his  weapons,  and  pierced  by  nine 
future  Duchess  of  Ferrara  the  frightful  wounds. f 

reputation   against   which   the    famous     

German  historian  Gregorovius  felt  it  his  *  The  iutlmacyof  Donna  Sancha  with  Casar 

duty,  not  to  protest,  but  simply  to  state  !?  V1""*1 .*»  ,he    '  ?'*riu.m    oi  Bu*k«a<- 

" K       ..  V    ■        e            •.  the  impassible  ttrtmewtrt  who  IMS  every  thing 

one  argument  which  is  of  considera-  Md  knows  everything-'' quam  ipse  cognosce- 
ble  weight  Her  nineteen  years  of  tried  bat  carnal  iter"  (Diarium,  vol.  iii.,  Thuasne's 
fidelity  to  her  last  husband,  Alfonso  edition).—  Sanuto  in  his  "  Diarii"  thus  con- 
d'Este,  at  a  time  when  Lucrezia  was  firms  the  general  rumor  :"Et  ut  Inwlleai,  ja 
•».-ii  •»___  —..1  t™  ..:*-i  —...4  :_j..j  moltl  meal  questo  card nal  Valenxa  usava  con 
still  young  and  beautiful,  must  indeed  u  cotwlto»\coL  79I),_Machiavem  has  ac- 
make  us  incredulous  of  so  horrible  a  de-  Cused  Lucreiia  ;  but  Lorenio  Pigoa,  the  en- 
pravity  in  the  Pope's  daughter  when  she  voy  of  Ferrara,  better  informed,  gives  the 
was  hardly  sixteen.  Setting  Lucrezia  M,oe  oI  Donna  Sancha.  A  number  of  am- 
jrfd*  bee™,,  we  >.d  ..  .hi,  period  a,  £^££  StSSTS^U^Si 
the  Vatican,  not  a  sister  of  Lasar  and  ia  oligia  in  a  declaration  of  Ber  divorced  hus- 
Gandia,  but  a  sister-in-law.  Donna  band,  Giovanni,  Lord  of  Peaaro,  and  a  pam- 
Sancha  of  Aragon,  the  wife  of  Don  Gi-  pt»'«  of  the  time,  which  has  become  famous 
off  re,  Prince  of  Squillace,  daughter  of  the  nn<*er  *e  J£  °'  [h.e  "  Let"?  to  Paol°  ■""•V" 
k_-*t._-  _»•  tu-  vu.~  _*■  m.^iS.  —j  .;.  which  is  of  Neapolitan  origin,  and  remains  the 
brother  of  the  Kmg  of  Naples,  and  sis-  principal  «cu»atory  document,  the  formal  in- 
ter of  Alfonso  de  Bisceglie,  afterward  diciment,  in  which  some  details  may  be  dis- 
the  second  husband  of  Lucrezia.  The  puted,  but  the  main  points  are  Irrefutable, 
shameless  conduct  of  this  princess  is  de-  t  We  may  here  quote  a  grimly  concise  docu- 

clared    by  history.     Sancha's  behavior  "2£&& Z '^w'T.E Sf^lft! 

,     ™  .  *  ■          j     f       if      1     l     ■  l  note  ia  the  papal  register  01  toe  sum  paid  to 

shocked  Alexander  himself ,  Who  Danish-  .j^  fishermen  who  found  the  body  :  '*  Per  uno 

ed  her,  and  it  is  difficult  to  reject  the  manda  de  dys  31  de  Jugno  ducati  died  conti  a 
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Appalled  by  this  intelligence,  Alex-  of  Rome  had  exerted  himself  to  discover 
ander  VI.  shut  himself  up  in  his  apart-  the  criminal,  and  one  of  the  Tiber 
ments  and  refused  to  see  any  one.  The  boatmen  had  made  a  statement  before 
vigorous  old  man  sobbed  like  a  woman,  tbe  magistrate.  On  Wednesday  night 
and  gave  way  alternately  to  the  most  he  was  lying  in  his  boat  waiting  for  the 
pathetic  expressions  of  grief  and  the  dawn,  when  he  saw  two  men  on  foot 
most  terrible  imprecations.  He  must  coming  down  the  lane  by  the  side  of 
have  the  murderer  ;  he  is  already  in-  the  church  of  San  Geronimo,  advancing 
venting  novel  tortures  for  him.  It  was  with  precaution  like  scouts.  After  a 
on  the  14th  of  June  that  Gandia  was  time  they  disappeared,  and  then  return- 
slain  ;  up  to  the  iStli  Alexander  re-  ed,  after  having  signed  to  a  group  of 
fused  to  take  any  nourishment,  and  only  people,  hidden  in  the  lane,  to  advance, 
yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  supplica-  A  horseman  appeared  first,  carrying  be- 
tions  of  the  Cardinal  of  Segovia,  who  hind  him  a  corpse,  whose  head  and  arms 
adjured  him  through  the  closed  door  hung  down  and  struck  against  the  horse 
not  to  let  himself  dieof  starvation.  The  as  it  moved.  Two  men  followed  on 
jovial,  cynical  |  luxurious  debauchee  foot,  and  all  three  came  forward  to  the 
seemed  suddenly  converted.  He  ap-  edge  of  the  river.  There  the  horseman 
peared  before  the  Consistory,  and  in  turned  his  horse's  tail  to  the  stream, 
face  of  the  whole  Sacred  College  humbled  and  his  two  followers  took  the  body, 
himself,  beat  his  breast,  and  accused  one  by  the  arms  and  the  other  by  the 
himself  of  having  been  a  cause  of  scan-  legs  ;  they  swung  it  for  a  moment,  and 
dal,  and  bound  himself  by  an  oath  to  then  threw  it  out  into  the  river.  When 
reform  the  morals  of  the  Vatican,  this  was  done  the  horseman  asked  if  all 
Meanwhile  an  inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  was  well,  and  being  answered  in  the 
The  young  princes  Giovanni,  Caesar,  affirmative,  turned  round  toward  the 
and  Gioffre,  the  youngest  brother,  with  river  ;  and  as  the  victim's  cloak  reap 
his  wife  Donna  Sancha,  and  another  peared  on  the  surface,  he  said  a  few 
Borgia — the  Cardinal  of  Monreal — had  words  in  a  low  voice  to  his  companions, 
been  present  at  the  farewell  banquet  who  threw  stones  at  it  till  the  body  had 
given  by  Vanozza.  At  a  late  hour  of  disappeared.  The  unknown  then  turned 
the  night  Caesar  and  Gandia  had  left  to-  back  in  the  direction  of  the  church  of 
gether — one  mounted  on   a  mule,  the  San  Giacomo. 

other  on  his  horse — and  had  taken  the  All  Rome  was  roused  to  excitement, 

road  to  St.   Peter's.     In   front  of  the  for  Gandia  had  been  loved  by  all.    The 

palace  of  Cardinal  Sforza,  Gandia  had  different  parties  accused  each  other  of 

taken  leave  of  Csesar  and  disappeared  the  deed.     First  the  Orsini  were  sus- 

down  a  narrow  street,  while  the  Car-  peeled,  then  Arcanio  Sforza,  and  some 

dinal   of  Valencia   continued   his   way  arrests   were  made ;    but    the  accused 

toward  the  Basilica.     Since  the  moment  were  interrogated  in  a  half-hearted  way, 

when  he  parted   from  his  brother,  no  for  little  by  little  the  people  began  to 

one  had  seen  the  Duke  of  Gandia  again,  whisper  the  name  of  Caesar,  though  no 

On  the  third  day  his  body  was  brought  one  yet  dared  to  name  it  aloud.     Nine 

back  in  a  boat  to  the  Castle  of  St.  An-  days  after  the  murder,  Alexander  de- 

gelo,  after  it  had  been  stripped,  and  clared  that  he  suspected  some  persona 

purified,  and  finally  dressed  in  the  uni-  of  high  position  :— 

form  of  Captain- General,  and  was  car-  ..  His   Holloest,"  says  «  despatch  of  tbe 

ried  to  Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo,  the  Bor-  Florentine  envoy  to  the  Signoria,  "  appears 

gias'  parish,  with  the  face  uncovered,  by  always  absorbed  la  his  search  (or  the  mur- 

the  light  of  two  hundred  torches.     His  derer  ■  bm  ,nis  corning  some  trustworthy  per- 

c         ;.i.    „■.;„,.  fr.iiAa.aj    ii,„  »»»_.  sonB  informed  me  that  he  now  has  sufficient 

Spanish  retainers  followed  the  proces-  evidericei  and  lhat  he  wlII  coofiae  hirnid[  to 

Sion  With  drawn   swords,  swearing,  with  dissimulation  to  see  whether  be  can,  by  bis 

many  imprecations,  to  avenge  the  death  apparent  indifference,  quiet  the  fears  of  tbe 

of  their  duke.      Meantime  the  Governor  criminals,  and  ibus  be  able  to  detect  them 

. more  easily.     The  general  opinion  is  that  they 

Battistino  de  Taglia  e  compagni  perche  anno  ■»**  persons  of  the  highest  position.' ' 

ritrovato  lo  Ducha  de  Gandia.      We  owe  this  ™,     ,      j        ,.       ■.     »     .t  ■.     ■ 

document  to  Signor  Bertolotti,  keeper  of  the  l  welvc  davl  later  thf   train  begins  to 

archives  at  Mantua.  show  more  clearly.        It  is  said  that 
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the  Pope  >nows  all,  but  that,  for  Tea-  Then  he  turned  away  his  eyes,  and  de- 
sons  I  have  already  given,  he  will  con-  scended  from  the  throne  without  saying 
ccal  his  knowledge.  Sonde  are  unwill-  a  word  to  his  son. — "  Solo  lobaccio,' 
ing  to  believe  it;  one  thing  is  certain,  says  Sanudo.  — "  Non  dixit  verbum 
that  his  Holiness  is  taking  no  further  papx  Valentinus,  nee  Papa  sibi,  sed  eo 
steps  ;  and  all  those  around  him  hold  deosculato  descendit  de  solio,"  says  the 
the  same  opinion — he  must  know  the  "  Diarium"  of  the  Master  of  the  Cere- 
truth."  It  is  from  external  sources  monies  of  the  Pontifical  Court. 
that  the  direct  and  formal  accusation  A  strange  nature,  that  of  Alexander 
cornea,  for  the  same  night  the  ambassa-  VI.  !  In  him  the  appetites  of  life,  and 
dors,  writing  to  the  princes  whom  they  the  desire  to  raise  his  children  still 
represent,  give  the  name  of  the  actual  higher  and  higher,  are  the  dominant  in- 
rnurderer.  fluences.     "  His  cares  and  anxieties  do 

Once  their  despatches  in  the  various  not  last  beyond  a  single  night ;  he  is  not 

collections  of  Italian  State  Papers  have  of  a  serious  nature,  and  has  no  thought 

been   deciphered,    no  doubt    remains,  except  for  his  own  interests.     His  real 

Bracci,  the  Florentine  envoy,  hesitates  ambition  is  to  make  his  children  great ; 

for  a  moment.     "  He  who  has  done  the  he  cares  for  nothing  else.     Nld'altro 

deed  lacks  neither  talent  nor  courage,  ha  euro."  *    Barely  a  few  months  had 

and,  every  way,  must  be  recognized  aa  passed  when  he  seemed  to  have  forgot- 

a    past-master. "     Soon,    however,    he  ten  Gandia :  he  had  done  more  than 

hesitates  no  longer,  though  he  still  em-  forgive  his  son,  he  had  made  himself  his 

ploys  a  periphrasis.     As  for  Pigna,  the  accomplice.     He  recognized  in  him  an 

envoy  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  he  writes  indomitable  strength  of  character  and  a 

the  name  of  the  young  Borgia  in  so  dogged  resolution,  joined  to  an  immeas- 

many  words.  urabte  ambition,  which  he  intended  to 

Csesar  remained  impassible.     He  was  employ  for  the  realization  of  his  plans. 

about  to  start  on  his  mission,  but  all  the  The  two  were  to  make  together  for  the 

arrangements  had  been  suspended.     He  same  goal,   the  indefinite  extension  of 

had  tried  several  times  in  vain  to  see  the  the  power  of  the  Borgias.     To  reach 

Pontiff,  but  from  the  14th  of  June  to  this  goal  all  manner  of  means  would  be 

the  32d  of  July  the  latter  remained  in  employed— deceit,  fraud,  perjury,   and 

seclusion.     Meanwhile  Naples  was  ex-  even  murder. 

pecting  its  legate,  and  he  set  out  at  last  Lucrezia  Borgia,  four  years  younger 
accompanied  bv  the  Master  of  the  Cere-  than  her  brother  Caesar,  had  married,  at 
monies  of  the  Pontifical  chapel ;  and  on  the  age  of  sixteen,  Giovanni  Sforza, 
the  1st  of  August  1497  the  last  king  of  Lord  of  Pesaro,  a  cadet  of  the  great 
the  Aragonian  dynasty,  as  he  was  del-  family  of  the  Dukes  of  Milan,  but  liav 
lined  to  be,  received  the  crown  from  the  ing  little  influence  with  them,  and  con- 
hands  of  the  Cardinal  of  Valencia.  On  fined  to  his  little  lordship.  Such  an 
the  4th  of  September,  Caesar  Borgia  re-  alliance  was  of  no  value  to  the  Holy 
entered  Rome  in  great  state.  Escorted  See  in  the  struggles  against  the  barons, 
by  the  greater  number  of  the  cardinals,  and  the  still  graver  events  which  were 
he  was  conducted  to  the  Sistine  Chapel,  preparing.  Lucrezia,  young,  beautiful, 
where  the  Pope  awaited  him.  The  anx-  and  rich,  whom  tbe  Pope  had  appointed 
iety  was  unspeakable  :  all  the  princes  of  regent  on  two  different  occasions,  was 
the  Church  who  knew  the  secret  of  the  to  become  a  docile  instrument  in  the 
sanguinary  mystery,  and  the  ambassa-  hands  of  the  Borgias.  Torn  by  violent 
dors  who  had  denounced  tbe  murderer  hands  from  the  couch  of  her  husband, 
to  their  masters,  vied  with  each  other  in  to  be  thrown  into  the  arms  of  a  second, 
watching  the  scarlet-robed  Cain  advanc-  doomed  to  die  in  his  turn  should  the 
ing  toward  the  old  man  whose  heart  he  course  of  events  make  the  support  of 
had  broken.  The  Cardinal  made  a  their  new  ally  valueless — she  who 
haughty  inclination  at  the  foot  of  the  brought  misfortune  to  all  who  came  near 
throne,  and  his  father,  with  his  heart  her  would  take  her  place,  by  a  third 

still  bleeding  from  the  murder  of  Gan-  

dia,    opened    his   arms   in   silence   and        •  Narrative  of  tbe   Venetian  ambassador, 

coldly    kissed    him    on    the  forehead.  Paolo  Capello. 
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marriage,  while  still  young  and  beauti-  been  determined.  One  evening  as  he 
ful,  on  a  new  throne  with  a  more  solid  was  coming  back  to  the  Vatican,  masked 
base,  that  of  Ferrara.  assassins  overwhelmed  him  with  dagger* 
The  Botgias  do  not  kill  for  the  sake  thrusts  on  the  very  steps  of  St.  Peter's, 
of  killing  ;  they  aim  at  an  end,  and  if  Wounded  in  the  head,  the  arm,  and  the 
they  can  reach  it  without  shedding  thigh,  Alfonso  dragged  himself,  all 
blood,  they  have  patience.  They  de-  bleeding,  to  the  apartments  of  Lucrezia, 
manded  from  Lucrezia's  young  husband  who  fell  down  in  a  swoon  at  the  sight, 
a  renunciation  of  his  marriage,  based  on  He  received  the  last  absolution,  and  was 
an  avowal  of  impotence.  Giovanni  considered  as  dead  ;  but  the  attempt 
Sfoiza  refused.  Caesar,  like  a  thought-  had  failed,  and  must  be  begun  over 
ful  brother,  had  warned  his  sister,  who  again.  At  first  Caesar  denied  all  par- 
in  her  turn  exposed  the  conspiracy  to  ticipation  in  the  crime.  "  I  did  not 
her  husband-  The  latter,  under  the  strike  the  Duke,"  he  said  to  the  Vene- 
pretext  of  a  walk  to  San  Onofrio,  made  tian  ambassador  ;  "  but  if  I  bad,  he 
his  way  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  would  have  well  deserved  it."  He  even 
finding  a  horse  there  ready  saddled,  bad  the  audacity  to  visit  the  wounded 
started  off  at  full  speed,  and  rode  so  man,  who  was  expected  to  be  toon  out 
fast  to  Pesaro  that  his  horse  fell  down  of  danger ;  but  he  was  merely  keeping 
dead  of  fatigue.  From  Pesaro  he  issued  an  eye  on  his  victim,  for  as  he  left  the 
a  protest  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  room  he  was  heard  to  mutter,  "  What  is 
and  appealed  to*  his  cousin  of  Milan  ;  not  done  at  noon  can  be  done  by  even- 
but  he  was  not  to  be  victorious  in  the  ing."  Meanwhile  Alfonso  was  recover- 
struggle.  On  the  20th  December  1497,  ing,  though  still  weak  and  helpless,  and 
Lucrezia  was  no  longer  his  wife — a  com*  Cesar  lost  all  patience.  On  the  thirty- 
mission,  under  the  presidency  of  two  third  day  of  his  illness  he  came  and  sat 
cardinals,  having  attested  the  impotence  by  his  brother-in-law's  bedside.  He 
of  the  husband  as  admitted  by  himself  ;  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  Lucrezia 
and  six  months  to  a  day  after  this — on  and  his  sister-in-law,  Donna  Sancha, 
the  20th  of  June  1498— -the  former  lady  and  then  called  in  his  creature  Michelet- 
of  Pesaro  was  united  to  Alfonso,  Duke  to  de  Corella ;  and  this  ruffian,  the  im- 
of  Bisceglie,  and  nephew  of  the  King  of  placable  executor  of  Borgia's  dark 
Naples — "  the  handsomest  young  man  schemes,  coldly  and  silently  strangled 
ever  seen  at  Rome,"  says  the  chronicler  the  young  prince  in  his  bed. 
Talini.  Lucrezia  was  only  eighteen,  What  was  the  object  of  this  new  mur- 
and  her  husband  hardly  seventeen.  She  der  ?  What  had  happened  ?  Since 
conceived  a  real  passion  for  Alfonso,  Lucrezia's  last  marriage  the  face  of 
and  in  his  arms  forgot  Pesaro,  who  affairs  had  changed ;  the  Pope  had  ap- 
thereupon  published  the  terrible  accusa-  peared  before  the  Consistory,  and  had 
tion  against  the  Borgias  which  still  finds  made  his  proposal  for  the  secularisation 
its  echo  in  history,  accusing  them  of  of  his  son  Csesar,  who,  as  he  said, 
having  broken  the  ties  between  him  and  "  only  took  orders  against  his  will  and 
Lucrezia  in  order  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  under  constraint."  Cesar's  emancipa- 
incestuous  favors  of  their  daughter  and  tion  was  certain,  for  the  decision  of  the 
sister.  Ten  months  later  the  second  Sacred  College  could  be  counted  on.  In 
husband  was  already  menaced,  and,  fact,  the  Pope  bad  actually  anticipated 
like  his  predecessor,  fled  from  the  Vati-  it,  and  had  already  made  proposals,  on 
can.  "  He  has  left  his  wife  far  ad-  his  son's  part,  for  the  hand  of  Carlotta 
vanced  in  her  pregnancy,"  says  the  of  Aragon,  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Venetian  ambassador,  "  and  she  does  Naples.  A  whole  vast  intrigue  was 
nothing  but  weep."  He  came  back,  based  on  this  union ;  but  the  king  re- 
however,  yielding  to  the  supplications  fused  to  marry  Carlotta  to"  a  priest,  son 
of  his  wife  and  the  promises  cf  her  of  a  priest."  The  Borgias  never  forgot 
father,  and  put  off  his  guard  at  the  same  the  affront ;  the  king  s  nephew,  Al- 
time  by  Caesar's  air  of  indifference,  fonso,  the  husband  of  Lucrezia,  paid  for 
His  son,  too,  the  fruit  of  a  passionate  the  refusal  with  his  life,  and  King  Fred- 
love,  was  soon  to  be  born.  But  his  sc-  erick  himself  with  the  loss  of  his  king- 
curity  was  short-lived,  for  his  fate  had  dam.    The  King  of  France,  Louis  XII., 
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who  was  approaching  the  Pope  as  a  for  this  purpose  was  to  receive  a  thou- 
suitor,  ip  face  of  (his  refusal,  which  sand  French  lances  to  employ  in  his 
concerned  him  too  (for  the  proposal  had  own  service.  Should  the  king  recover 
been  made  through  htm),  took  upon  the  duchy  of  Milan,  be  was  also  to  in- 
himaelf  to  give  the  Vatican  revenge  for  vest  Caesar  with  the  county  of  Asti. 
the  insult  of  the  house  of  Aragon-  He  Everything  was  ready.  Villeneuve,  the 
had  need  of  Alexander's  assistance,  and  ambassador  who  carried  the  ducal  patent, 
could  not  do  without  him.  had  already  arrived  at  Civita  Veccbia  ; 
After  the  sudden  death  of  Charles  the  consent  of  the  Sacred  College,  which 
VIII.,  his  successor,  Louis  XII.,  sought  bad  not  vet  pronounced  upon  the  young 
the  hand  of  his  widow,  Anne  of  Brit-  Cardinal  s  demand  of  secularization, 
tany,  who  would  bring  him  as  her  dowry  alone  was  wanting.  The  Consistory  had 
the  beauty  which  had  attracted  him,  and  assembled,  and  was  about  to  give  its  de- 
the  duchy  of  Brittany  which  he  coveted,  cision.  But  Spain,  in  the  meantime, 
But  he  required  a  papal  dispensation  to  had  penetrated  the  secret  of  this  intrigue, 
gain  his  end,  on  account  of  the  close  and  counted  00  the  votes  of  the  cardi- 
ties  of  relationship  which  connected  him  nals  who  were  in  the  interest  of  the 
with  Queen  Anne,  This  was  the  foun-  Catholic  sovereigns,  to  arrest  it,  for  she 
dation  of  a  vast  conspiracy  between  the  foresaw  a  danger  to  Aragon,  Naples, 
Vatican  and  tbe  Court  of  France.  Louis  and  Castile  in  Caesar  Borgia  becoming  a 
XII.  was  to  take  up  again  the  unauccess-  layman  and  the  ally  of  France.  The 
ful  scheme  of  Charles  VIII. — that  is  to  Spanish  ambassador,  Garcilaso,  there- 
say,  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  fore  imposed  bis  veto  in  the  name  of  bis 
Naples  and  the  invasion  of  the  Milanese  sovereign.  But  here  Alexander  VI., 
territory ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  feeling  that  he  was  losing  ground,  pro- 
Vatican,  which  had  already  triumphed  duced  a  triumphant  argument — "  the 
over  the  Roman  barons  and  destroyed  private  life  of  the  Cardinal  of  Valencia 
their  feudal  authority,  would  bring  be-  is  a  subject  of  scandal,  and  his  secular- 
neath  the  sway  of  the  Church  all  the  isalion  is  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul." 
lordships  of  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  Besides  this  there  was  another  uoanswer-' 
which  had  obtained  their  freedom.  To  able  argument ;  by  renouncing  his  title, 
gain  this  end,  tbe  Ring  of  France  would  Caesar  renounced  his  benefices,  arid 
lend  the  Vatican  the  support  of  the  35,000  florins  of  gold  would  fall  in  a 
French  lances,  and  in  return,  the  Vati-  grateful  shower  on  the  cardinals  who 
can  was  to  clear  tbe  road  to  the  king-  supported  the  Holy  See.  This  was  the 
dom  of  Naples  for  him,  and  grant  the  finishing  touch  ;  the  vote  was  secured, 
necessary  dispensation  for  the  marriage;  and  the  French  ambassador  passed  the 
while  by  a  secret  convention  the  king  gates  of  Rome  and  gave  the  royal  letters 
bound  himself  to  give  Caesar  Borgia  patent  into  tbe  Pope's  hands.  Next 
(failing  the  hand  of  Carlotta  of  Aragon)  spring  Cesar,  as  a  prince  of  France  and 
tbe  hand  of  another  royal  princess  husband  of  Charlotte  d'Albret,  daughter 
brought  up  at  the  Court  of  France,  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  would  impale 
The  king  was  also  to  convert  tbe  county  the  lilies  of  France  with  the  bull  gules 
of  Valence  in  Dauphinc  into  a  duchy  of  the  Borgias. 

with  an  annual  income  attached  to  it.  The  end  was  attained  at  last :  from 

so  that  Caesar  Borgia,  Cardinal  of  Val-  this  time  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 

encin  in   Spain,  might,  on   re-entering  plan  conceived  by  the  two  Borgias,  and 

life  as  a  layman,  exchange  his  title  of  to  penetrate  the  reasons  of  the  crimes 

Prince  of  the  Church  for  that  of  Duke  which  Caesar  had  already  committed,  or 

of  Vatentinois.*    Caesar  was  to  have  is  was  to  commit  later.     Not  one  of  his 

addition  the  collar  of  the  Order  of  St.  deeds  resulted  from  hasty  passion  or 

Michael,   and  twenty  thousand    livres  spontaneous  anger  ;  each  is  one  link  of 

a  year  as  dowry  ;   he  was  to  come  to  a  chain  in  a  well-defined  scheme.     In- 

F ranee  to  consummate  the  marriage  and  deed  it  is  this  element  of  premeditation 

assist  tbe  king  in  all  his  projects,  and  which  makes  the  Duke  of  Valentinois  a 

great  historical  character,  in  spite  of  all 

*Th«  is,  the  country    round  Valence.-  **»*»   he   had   to  leave   unfinished.      A 

Translator's  note.  master  of  fence  from  his  youth  upward, 
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he  announced  the  blows  he  was  going  to  power  ;  to  him  it  seemed  a  fortunate 
strike,  and  he  struck.  He  had  sketched  presage.  With  Caesar  as  his  patron, — 
out  the  programme  of  his  brief  and  ro-  under  bis  auspices, — be  threw  himself 
mantic  career,  and  he  carried  it  out  up  into  life,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
to  the  day  of  his  father's  sudden  and  hero  to  whom  his  thoughts  always  re- 
awful  death,  when  all  Italy  made  com-  verted.  He  bad  taken  for  his  motto, 
mon  cause  with  Spain  to  hunt  down  the  "  Aut  Caesar  aut  nihil."  Like  Caesar, 
baffled  adventurer,  to  capture  him  by  he  would  pass  the  Rubicon  (not  figura- 
treacbery,  and  to  crush  him  as  the  au-  lively,  but  in  reality,  at  the  head  of  his 
thor  of  crime  and  disorder.  At  an  early  troops) ;  like  him,  he  would  traverse 
age  the  Pope's  son  had  understood  that  Rome  in  triumph  on  an  antique  chariot, 
he  was  never  to  wear  the  tiara.  Yet  clad  in  chlamys  and  breastplate,  with  bis 
though  thus  condemned  to  the  second  bead  wreathed  with  green  laurel,  amid 
place,  be  aspired  to  the  first ;  that  is  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
known  and  admitted — even  he  himself  We  have  seen  him  at  the  beginning 
proclaimed  it,  and  he  has  left  a  palpable  confined  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  the 
and  irrefutable  proof  of  it.  On  an  oc-  Church  ;  we  have  Been  him  break  out  of 
casion  unparalleled  in  the  life  of  a  prince  it  by  violence,  destroy  all  obstacles,  even 
of  the  Church,  the  day  his  father  had  at  the  price  of  horrible  crimes,  and  pick 
deputed  him  to  crown  King  Ferdinand  up  the  sword  which  had  fallen  from  the 
of  Naples,  he  had  engraved  on  the  hands  of  his  brother,  the  Captain-Gen- 
sword  of  state  which  was  to  be  carried  era)  of  the  Church.  From  a  general  he 
before  him,  as  the  emblem  of  the  tern-  will  become  a  duke  ;  once  duke,  he 
poral  power,  the  great  deeds  of  the  Ro-  must  be  king, — "  Aut  Caesar  aut  nihil." 
man  Oesar,  with  this  motto — "cum  The  Cardinal  of  Valencia  has  made 
nuhink  Claris  omen."  It  was  by  no  way  for  the  Duke  of  Valentinois  ;  we 
accident  that  he  had  received  at  his  bap-  shall  soon  see  him  set  out  for  the  con- 
tism  the  name  of  a  conqueror  which  has  quest  of  a  kingdom.  — Blackwood's  Mag- 
become  in  course  of  time  the  actual  title  atine. 
borne  by  those  who  wield  tbe  supreme 
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I.  same  time  it  is  obliged  to  import  sotne- 

I  attempted  in  a  former  essay  to  thinB  which   "terna'   """  do"  "ot 

show  that  figurative  art  implies  a  certain  *■■*  «™eth«,P  wh.,ch  M°Df*  "ft 

relation  between  realism  and  idealism,  J1"1*  **■  "P1"'  of  man-  >"">  « 

which  varies  according  to  tbe  volition  of  WMfonpts  from  the  world  around  us. 
the  artist.*     In  other  words,  the  artist        ™  "V  »M  «*  is  superior  to  naure, 

cannot  avoid  modifying  his  imitation  of  «"f  bc  an  ™P«t.nence     Yet  ait  has 

the  chosen  object  by  the  Infusion  of  his  ■  »Pherf  "P"atc  ,rom  a"d  be'ond  na- 

own  subjective  quality;   but  be  is  at  'ure-  wh^  belongs  to  ideas,  to  emo- 

liberty  to  reduce  this  subjective  element  'lons- to  »*"»«& t0  *"  reKlon  °f 'he 

to  a  minimum,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  human  ***-.   VV&n .*2£*1 fr*" 

reaard  it  as  his  chief  concern  t0  nature  :  1Ddeed  "  ,s  the  hl&hest  th,B* 

regard  it  as  ms  cniet  concern.      .  .  f  b 


lure,  except  upon  such  terms  as  these.     'he  '{?c,6c  W*  of  "■"•  wb°  " 
It  cannot  dr..Pss  accurately  as  the  sun    °""">elf  ■  *»  "'  "•»"• 
does    by    means  of   the  photographic  jj 

camera.    It  cannot  render  dialogue  with 

the  fidelity  of  a  phonograph.     At  the        Those  who  have  attentively  studied  a 
. fine  nude  model,  observing  the  grada- 
tions of  color,  the  play  of  light  and 
shadow  upon  the  surface  of  the  flesh, 
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attending  to  the  intricate  details  of  mus-  whole  flesh-surface  exhibits  vital  energy 

colar  and  bony  structure  thus  revealed,  in  a  war  which  no  work  of  art  baa  ever 

marking  the  thrill  of  life  in  pulse  and  done. 

respiration  and  slight  alterations  of  atti-  It  will,  however,  be  objected  that  to 
tnde,  such  students  will  perforce  con-  contrast  a  chalk  drawing  with  a  photo- 
cede  that  no  drawing,  whether  it  be  by  graph  from  nature  is  not  fair.  The 
the  hand  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  or  of  former  roust  always,  to  some  extent,  re- 
Ingres,  can  bear  comparison  with  the  seroble  a  diagram,  while  the  latter  repre- 
living  miracle  displayed  before  them,  sents  at  least  the  fulness  and  complete- 
In  so  far  as  the  drawing  conscientiously  ness  of  life.  T  therefore  pass  on  to  a 
portrays  the  model,  it  calls  forth  admi-  third  degree  of  comparison  ;  and  for 
ration  by  its  exhibition  of  the  draughts-  this  purpose  I  will  select  companion  re- 
man's  ■  kilt ; %  it  instructs  a  learner  by  productions  by  photography  of  Flan- 
the  revelation  of  his  method.  Yet  it  re-  d  tin's  famous  study  in  the  Luxembourg 
mains  a  poor  and  feeble-shadow  of  the  and  of  a  living  model  in  the  same  atti- 
tnith.  Art,  we  say,  is  immeasurably  tude.*  (Flandrin's  famous  study  in  oil, 
below  fact,  so  long  as  it  attempts  lo  rival  it  will  be  remembered,  represents  a 
the  glow  and  richness  of  the  living  man  young  man  seated  naked  on  a  rock  above 
by  its  mere  shadow  scheme  of  imitation,  the  sea,  with  a  craggy  line  of  coast  in 

In  a  second  degree  such  drawings  are  the  far  distance.  His  legs  are  gathered 
inferior  Id  really  careful  photographs  np  to  the  belly,  and  clasped  with  both 
from  the  nude.  I  have  before  me  a  re-  hands  above  the  ankles  ;  his  head  is 
production  of  the  celebrated  study  of  bent  upon  the  knees,  so  that  nothing  of 
two  naked  men,  which  Raphael  sent  as  the  facial  expression  is  visible.)  Any 
a  specimen  of  his  skill  to  Albert  Diirer,  unfairness  in  this  comparison  will  cer- 
and  also  a  photograph  from  a  model  in  tainlybe  to  the  injury  of  the  model ;  for 
almost  exactly  the  same  position  as  one  Flandrin's  picture  has  all  the  advantage 
of  Raphael's  figures.*  The  model  in  of  the  most  consummate  brushwork,  and 
my  photograph  is  somewhat  coarse  and  of  the  most  careful  attention  to  light  and 
Vulgar.  Yet  no  one,  on  comparing  these  shade  upon  flesh  surfaces.  It  is  in  fact 
two  forms  (the  crayon  study  and  the  an  elaborate  oil-painting  of  high  techni* 
photograph),  can  fail,  I  think,  to  ac-  cal  excellence  and  elevated  style-  My 
knowledge  the  superiority  of  the  most  photograph  from  the  model  is  a  compar- 
Itteral  transcript  from  nature.  Cunning  atively  poor  one  ;  the  subject  has  not 
as  was  Raphael's  craft,  there  is  slovenly  been  selected  with  care,  and  the  print  is 
drawing  in  the  hands  and  feet,  exagger-  flat-  Yet  I  learn  from  it  innumerable 
ated  markings  in  the  knee-joints,  un-  niceties  which  Flandrin  has  not  worked 
meaning  salience  of  muscle  on  the  back,  out — something  about  the  spring  and 
and  a  too  violent  curve  in  the  outline  strain  of  tendons  in  the  wtist  and  fore- 
of  the  belly.  The  snn  drew  better  than  arm  where  the  hand  is  clasped  ;  some- 
Raphael  ;  and  the  photograph  of  this  thing  about  the  wrinkles  in  the  belly 
common  model  is  more  delightful  to  caused  by  the  forward  bending  of  the 
look  at,  because  more  adequate  to  the  back  ;  something  about  (he  prolongation 
infinite  subtlety  of  nature,  than  the  of  the  muscles  of  the  pleura  due  to  the 
masterpiece  of  the  great  draughtsman  of  stretching  of  the  arm  in  that  position. 
Urbioo.  Every  detail  of  the  body  here  The  model,  moreover,  is  more  interest- 
is  right,  and  in  right  relation  to  the  ing,  more  rich  in  suggestions  of  vital 
whole  ;  every  sinew  explains  itself  with-  energy  and  movement.  From  the  point 
out  effort  and  without  emphasis ;  and  of  view  of  uncompromising  realism, 
the  ripple  of  light  and  shadow  over  the  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  is  the  more 
~~ ~                              "  satisfactory  performance.     The  photo- 

•  Raphael  a  drawing  (in  the  A  bertina  «1"  h     f  ,h          d  j  ;               d   (h       h   t 

lection,  at  Vienna,  I  believe)  is  inscribed  by  6     r              "                               "»      .   r 

Mrer ;    "  1515.     Ra  Bah  ill    dl  Urbin  der  so  BraPh  °f  ,h«  picture  is  third,  in  its  re- 

boch  beitn  Pabst  geacht  ist  gewesl  hat  die  hat     

dlese  nachen  blld  gemacht  und  bat  ay  dem  *  The  Autotype  Co.  sella  an  admirable  car- 
Albrecht  DQrer  gen  Notnberg  geacliecht  um  bon  photograph  of  Flandrin's  picture.  The 
sein  Hand  zu  weisen."  The  photograph  of  photograph  of  the  model  is  from  the  series  la- 
the model  is  one  issued  in  Vienna  for  the  use  sued  for  art  students  at  Vienna,  mentioned  in 
of  art  students.  a  note  above. 
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move  from  nature,  from  reality,  from  object  and  the  representation,  is  bound 

truth.     If  the  aim  of  art  be  to  render  a  to  interpret,  and  in  so  far  to  idealize. 

literal  image  of  the  object,  then  the  art  The  primary  reality  of  the  model,  the 

of  the  camera  in  this  competition  bears  secondary  reality  of  the  photographic 

away  the  palm.  portrait,   are  exchanged  for  reality  as 

Nevertheless  there  is  equally  no  doubt  the  artist's  mind  and  heart  have  con- 
that  Flandrin's  study  is  a  painted  poem,  ceived  it.  Thus  what  a  man  sees  and 
while  the  photograph  of  the  nude  model  feels  in  the  world  around  him,  what  he 
is  only  what  one  may  see  any  morning  if  selects  from  it,  and  how  he  presents  it, 
one  gets  a  well-made  youth  to  strip  and  constitute  the  differentia  of  art.  He 
pose.  may  falsify  or  faithfully  report,  elevate 

What  then  gives  Flandrin's  picture  or  degrade,  eliminate  the  purest  form 
its  value  as  an  artistic  product,  as  a  from  nature,  or  produce  a  grotesque 
painted  poem  ?  It  tells  no  story,  has  satire  of  her  most  beautiful  creations, 
no  obvious  intention  ;  the  painter  clearly  This  free  and  volitional  intervention  of 
meant  it  to  be  as  perfect  a  transcript  the  artist's  mind  between  the  object  and 
from  the  nude,  as  near  to  the  prate  virile1  the  figured  representation  makes  him  an 
of  nature,  as  he  could  make  it.  The  interpreter ;  it  invests  all  works  of  art 
answer  is  that,  although  he  ma;  not  have  with  some  mood,  some  tone,  some  Bug- 
sought  to  idealize,  although  he  did  not  gestion  of  human  thought  and  emotion, 
seek  to  express  a  definite  thought,  his  The  imported  element  of  subjectivity 
picture  is  penetrated  with  spiritual  will  be  definite  or  vague,  according  to 
quality.  In  passing  through  the  artist's  the  intensity  of  the  artist's  character, 
mind,  this  form  of  a  mere  model  has  and  according  to  the  amount  of  purpose 
been  transfigured.  While  it  has  lost  or  conviction  which  he  felt  while  work- 
something  of  the  vivacity  and  salient  ing ;  it  will  be  genial  or  repellent,  ten- 
truth  of  nature,  it  has  acquired  peraia-  der  or  austere,  humane  or  barbarous, 
nence,  dignity,  repose,  elevation.  It  has  depraving  or  ennobling,  chaste  or  licen- 
bccome  '  a  thing  of  beauty,  a  joy  for-  tious,  sensual  or  spiritual,  according  to 
ever,' '  in  a  sense  in  which  no  living  per-  the  bias  of  his  temperament, 
son,  however  far  more  attractive,  more  Now  it  is  just  this  intervention  of  a 
interesting,  more  multiformly  charming,  thinking,  feeling  subjectivity  which 
can  be  described  by  these  terms.  makes  Flandrin's  study  of  the  young 
...  man  alone  upon  the  rock  a  painted 
poem.     We  may  not,  while  looking  at 

Art  will    never    match   the   infinite  this  picture,  be    quite    sure   what  the 

variety  and  subtlety  of  nature  ;  no  draw-  meaning   of    the    poem    is;    different 

ing  or  painting  will  equal  the  primary  minds,  as  in  the  case  of  musical  mel- 

beanties  of  the  living  model.     We  can-  ody,  will  be  affected  by  it  in  divers  ways, 

not  paint  a  tree  as  lovely  as  the  tree  To  me,   for  instance,  the  picture  sur- 

upon  the  field  in  sunlight  is.     We  can-  gests  resignation,  the  mystery  of  fate, 

not  carve  a  naked  man  as  wonderful  as  the  calm  of  acquiescence  ;    the  ocean 

the  youth  stripped  there  upon  the  river's  which  surrounds  that  solitary  form,  and 

bank  before  his  plnnge  into  the  water,  the  distant  coast-line,  add  undoubtedly 

Therefore    the   thorough -going  Realist  to  the  imaginative  impression.     These 

ought  frankly  to  abandon  figurative  art,  accessories  are  absent  in  the  photograph 

and  to  content  his  soul  with  the  exhibi-  of  the  model,  which  only  suggests  the 

tion  and  contemplation  of  actual  nature,  interior  of    a  studio.     Yet   we    might 

This,  however,  is  not  the  conclusion  to  transfer  the  model  to  a  real  rock,  with 

which  our  argument  leads  ;  for  after  we  the  same  scene  of  sea  and  coast  painted 

have  admitted  the  relative  inferiority  of  behind  him  for  a  background  ;  or  better, 

art  to  nature,  we  know  that  art  has  qual-  we  might  place  him  in  position  on  some 

itieS)  all  of  them  derived  from  the  Intel-  spur  of  Capri's  promontories  with  the 

lectual,  selective,  imaginative  faculties  Sorrentine  headland  for    background  ; 

of  man,  which  more  than  justify  its  ex-  but  in  neither  case  should  we  obtain  the 

rstence.  result  achieved  by  Flandrin.     A  pboto- 

The  brain,  by  interposing  its  activity  graph  from  the  model  in  these  circom- 

in  however  slight  a  degree  between  the  stances  would  not  influence  our  mind  in 
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the  same  manner.  The  beauty  of  the  Style  is  thus  an  all-important  factor 
study  might  be  even  greater  ;  the  truth  in  what  I  have  called  interpretation, 
to  fact,  to  nature's  infinite  variety  of  and  upon  which  the  ideal  element  of  art 
structure  in  the  living  body,  would  be  depends.  Style  has  been  defined  as 
undoubtedly  more  striking;  the  emo-  equivalent  to  the  specific  qualities  of  the 
tion  stirred  in  us  might  be  more  pun-  individual — Le  style  e'est  fkomme.  Style 
gent,  and  our  interest  more  vivid ;  yet  has  also  been  described  as  a  recasting 
something,  that  indeed  which  makes  the  or  remoulding  of  the  stuff  of  thought, 
poem,  would  have  disappeared.  Instead  In  the  figurative  arts  style  passes  form 
of  being  toned  to  the  artist's  mood  by  through  the  crucible  of  a  mind  which 
sympathy  with  the  ideas — vague  but  perceives  its  qualities  in  some  specific 
deep  as  melody — which  the  intervention  way  ;  style  infuses  the  man,  the  spiritual 
of  his  mind  imports  into  the  subject,  we  nature  of  the  artist,  into  his  reproduc- 
should  dwell  upon  the  vigor  of  ado-  tion  of  the  object.  Style  is  what  a  sen- 
lescent  manhood,  we  should  be  curious  dent  being,  when  he  tries  to  imitate, 
perhaps  to  see  the  youth  spring  up,  we  cannot  help  adding  to  the  thing  be  ren- 
shonld  wonder  bow  his  lifted  eyes  might  ders  ;  it  is  what  obliges  the  artistic  tran- 
gaze  on  us,  and  what  his  silent  lips  script  to  affect  our  minds  quite  other- 
might  utter.  wise  than  the  thing  in  nature  does. 

jya  These  considerations  might  be  pur* 
sued  into  the  subtlest  and  remotest  re- 
Through  the  art  of  the  sculptor  and  gions.  Art  being  essentially  "  form- 
toe  painter  the  human  form  acquires  a  giving,"  and  the  form  being  determined 
language,  inexhaustible  in  symbolism  ;  by  the  artist's  specific  power  of  selec- 
every  limb,  every  feature,  every  atti-  tion,  and  preference  for  some  one  aspect 
tude,  being  a  word  full  of  significance  to  or  another  of  the  material  supplied  by 
those  who  comprehend.  Through  him  nature,  it  follows  that  no  two  men  can 
a  well-shaped  hand,  or  throat,  or  head,  treat  the  same  subject  in  the  same  way. 
a  neck  superbly  poised  on  an  athletic  Each  individual,  to  put  this  point  some- 
chest,  the  sway  of  the  trunk  above  the  what  differently,  has  his  own  style  ;  and 
hips,  the  starting  of  the  muscles  on  the  the  exercise  of  style  renders  his  work 
flank,  the  tendons  of  the  ankle  .strained  not  only  a  copy  of  the  thing  perceived, 
for  speed,  the  outline  of  the  shoulder  but  also  an  expression  of  quality  in  the 
when  the  arm  is  raised,  the  backward  perceiving  person..  To  eliminate  the 
bending  of  the  loins,  the  contours  of  a  ideal  element  from  art,  the  element  of 
body  careless  in  repose  or  girt  for  ac-  style,  the  element  of  interpretation  it 
tion,  are  all  pregnant  with  spiritual  therefore  utterly  impossible.  What  we 
meaning.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  call  the  successive  manners  of  the  same 
artist  should  seek  to  express  ideas  while  master  are  mainly  the  result  of  changes 
studying  and  reproducing  them.  It  is  in  his  way  of  thinking  and  feeling,  which 
enough  that  he  has  felt  them,  thought  have  necessitated  corresponding  changes 
them  out,  passed  them  through  the  al-  in  his  interpretation  of  nature.  Com- 
erobic  of  his  mind.  Faint  or  carve  the  pare  Raphael's  treatment  of  the  female 
body  of  a  man  and,  at  you  do  this  nobly,  nude  in  his  small  panel  of  the  Three 
you  will  give  the  measure  of  both  high-  Graces  (once  in  Lord  Dudley's,  now  in 
est  thought  and  most  impassioned  deed;  the  Due  d'Aumale's  possession)  with 
as  you  do  this  ignobly  you  will  tuggest  his  treatment  of  the  female  nude  in  the 
evil  lusts,  animal  grossness,  or  contempt-  Famesina  frescoes,  and  you  will  per- 
ible  deformities.  The  artist,  owing  to  ceive  how  the  man's  emotional  and  in- 
the  conditions  under  which  he  works,  tellectual  attitude  had  altered  between 
cannot  fall  to  be  an  interpreter  ;  unable  the  period  of  his  first  and  that  of  bis 
to  reproduce  the  object  as  it  is,  he  must  third  manner. — Fortnightly  Review, 
reproduce  what  his  own  self  brings  to  it. 
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BY   JOHN    ROSS  OF    BLADENSBURG. 

One  of  the  arguments  often  used  by  The  National  League,  the  so-called 
those  who  are  anxious  to  preserve  the  public  organization  which  its  promoters 
influence  of  the  National  League  in  Ire-  desire  to  see  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
land,  and  who  denounce  all  measures  is  scarcely  an  open  Association  at  all, 
calculated  to  suppress  it,  is  that  it  is  an  nor  is  it  an  Irish  production.  It  was 
open  association,  and  forms,  so  to  created,  as  every  one  is  aware,  in  a  for- 
speak,  a  safety-valve  through  which  the  eign  land  ;  and  there  it  is  fed,  main- 
agitation  can  blow  off  the  superfluous  tained,  and  directed  by  aliens,  whose 
steam  of  excitement  which  is  pent  up  in  designs  are  not  known,  and  whose  ulti  ■ 
the  country.  By  closing  this  valve,  they  mate  aims  are  concealed  from  our  sera- 
say,  the  agitation  is  continued  under  far  tiny.  It  is  not  unlike  the  Jacobin  Club, 
more  ruinous  conditions  than  before,  which  worked  such  havoc  in  France ; 
and  the  formation  of  Secret  Societies  is  and  if  the  methods  it  employs  are  iin- 
the  result.  They  point  to  the  Invin-  moral  and  destructive  to  society,  as  has 
cible  Club,  and  to  the  numerous  Moon-  been  abundantly  proved,  it  is  bat  the 
lighting  associations  which  rose  into  weakest  pedantry  to  allow  it  to  exist 
being  when  the  Government  began  to  simply  because  in  some  respects  it 
grapple  with  the  Land  League,  in  justi-  copies  associations  which  ate  innocuous, 
fication  of  their  argument ;  and  they  as-  The  people  in  large  districts  have  given 
sert  that  the  present  Crimes  Act  will  their  allegiance  to  this  League,  but  it  is 
have  the  effect  of  driving  the  agitation  far  from  being  the  expression  of  their 
underground,  and  will  lead  to  worse  own  desires.  They  did  so  because  of 
results  than  if  the  League  were  allowed  the  large  bribes  it  offered  to  their  cupid- 
10  have  its  full  swing.  ity,  and  when  once  entrapped,  they  were 

The   argument  is   attractive    to    the  powerless  to  resist  its  tyranny.     Their 

British  people,  whose  deep-sealed  and  legitimate    rulers,   whatever  may  have 

somewhat  fanatical  faith  in  the  right  of  been  the  cause,  were  not  strong  enough, 

public  speaking  almost   amounts  to  a  or   did  -  not    consistently    show    their 

belief  that  human  liberty  depends  upon  power  ;  and  in  Ireland  the  habit  is  to 

the  free  exercise  of  this  practice.    Hence  follow  the  party  which  can  coerce  in  the 

power  is  with  difficulty  obtained  from  a  most     forcible    manner.      Hence    the 

democratic  Parliament  to  restrain  pub-  League  grew  into  importance,  and  such 

lie  utterances,  even  when  they  ate  out-  is  ibe  pressure  exercised,  that  the  very 

rageous,  and  when  their  effect  is  disas-  clergy  are  swept  into  the  net,  and  hav- 

trous :  hence  also  there  is  considerable  ing  once  committed  themselves,    they 

hesitation  in  suppressing  an  organiza-  are  now  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  a 

tion  which  is  obeyed  in  certain  parts  of  policy  which  is  repugnant  to  the  religion 

the  country  ;  and  the  more  is  this  the  they  profess. 

case,  since  it  is  to  some  extent  true  that  During  the  General  Election  of  1885 
the  immediate  but  temporary  conse-  an  event  took  place — not,  I  dare  say, 
quence  of  such  action  will  be  an  effort  known  to  many— which  exemplifies  the 
to  form  Secret  Societies,  to  carry  on  the  moral  servitude  of  the  people.  It  will 
movement  which  the  League  is  obliged  be  remembered  that  the  Parnellite  fac- 
to relinquish.  To  those,  however,  who  tion,  anxious  to  increase  their  Parlia- 
have  studied  the  Irish  at  home,  and  who  mentary  power,  held  so-called  County 
have  especially  watched  the  present  agt-  Conventions  for  the  selection  of  strit- 
tation,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  argu-  able  candidates  to  represent  the  new 
ment  is  misleading.  It  is  a  mere  half  constituencies  in  the  reformed  Parlia- 
statement  of  facts,  and,  like  every  other  ment.  The  men  so  chosen  were  nom- 
appeal  made  by  the  disaffected  in  Ire-  inees  of  the  National  party,  and  all  had 
land  to  the  generosity  of  their  fellow-  to  sign  a  declaration,  by  which  they 
countrymen  in  England,  it  is  captivat-  agreed  to  sit,  vote,  and  act  with  the 
ing  on  the  surface,  but  devoid  of  all  majority  of  the  party,  or  else  to  resign 
solidity  or  force  when  examined.  the  seat     For  North  Roscommon  the 
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candidate  selected  was  Mr.  O' Kelly  ;  tempt  made  to  contest  the  authority  of 
bat  as  the  election  approached,  another  the  dominant  faction.  In  Louth  a  zeal- 
person,  and  an  ardent  Nationalist  too,  ous  Nationalist  did  not  agree  in  all 
presented  himself  as  his  rival  for  Parlia-  things  with  the  leader,  and  it  became 
mentary  honors.  This  person  was  ac-  necessary  to  crash  him,  notwithstanding 
cused  of  wishing  to  break  the  unity  the  fact  that  he  had  represented  the 
which  existed  in  Ireland  for  selfish  con-  County  for  some  time,  and  had  support- 
siderations,  and  for  a  time  he  was  view-  ed  the  popular  movement  with  energy 
cd  with  disfavor  by  some  ;  but,  as  far  and  ability.  To  do  this  successfully 
as  I  am  aware,  he  was  not  subjected  to  and  emphatically,  an  absolute  stranger 
the  fierce  attacks  with  which,  in  another  was  selected,  a  man  who  did  not  live  in 
constituency,  another  Nationalist  was  Ireland  at  all — the  manager  of  a  music* 
assailed,  who,  iu  stern  reality,  had  set  hall,  I  believe — but  who  gloried  in  the 
himself  up  against  the  leaders  of  the  deeds  of  violence  which  the  Fenians 
Irish  party.  He  was  permitted  to  con-  some  twenty  years  ago  had  committed 
duct  his  canvass  freely,  and  at  the  poll  in  the  North  of  England.  The  struggle 
he  got  a  certain  amount  of  support,  but  in  Louth  was  a  genuine  one,  and  victory 
was  hopelessly  beaten  all  the  same,  was  scored  by  the  stranger ;  so  that  in 
And  now  the  successful  candidate,  in  a  Catholic  district,  where  Secret  Socie- 
returning  thanks  to  the  constituency  for  tics  and  their  works  are  forbidden  under 
his  election,  made  a  declaration  of  great  pain  of  excommunication,  a  person  who 
interest  and  importance.  He  told  the  showed  his  sympathy  with  these  works 
people  that  his  opponent  was  no  oppo-  was  selected  to  serve  in  Parliament, 
nent  at  all,  but  that  the  National  League  simply  because  it  was  the  fiat  of  the 
had  played  a  trick  upon  North  Ros-  League,  whose  word  is  supreme, 
common,  and  had  deliberately  put  up  a  Living  as  we  do  in  a  peaceable  and 
rival  iu  order  to  test  the  discipline  of  free  land,  we  can  with  difficulty  realize 
the  free  and  independent  Irish  elector,  this  condition  of  things,  because  we 
The  rival  Nationalist,  in  fact,  had  not  have  little  or  no  conception  of  the  terror 
pleased  himself  in  this  matter  ;  he  had  which  prevails  in  Ireland  during  periods 
been  confidentially  asked  to  stand,  and  of  agitation.  Here,  when  a  reform  is 
in  a  generous  spirit  of  self-sacrifice)  proposed,  men  publicly  advocate  their 
which  all  would  of  course  appreciate,  he  cause,  and,  if  the  demand  is  generally 
consented  to  do  so,  and  to  bear  with  taken  up,  it  becomes  a  question  which 
the  obloquy  which  this  step  might  entail  is  fairly  and  reasonably  discussed  by 
upon  him.  He  acted  bis  part  well,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  it,  either  one 
appeared  to  do  his  best  to  succeed  ;  but  way  or  the  other.  But  in  Ireland  an- 
while  this  little  game  was  being  played,  other  tone  prevails.  Outside  Ulster 
the  wire-pullers  in  Dublin  sent  down  there  is  no  free  public  opinion  in  the 
secret  instructions  to  the  local  branches,  country,  as  an  Englishman  would  un- 
to the  effect  that  in  certain  polling  dis-  derstand  it.  No  man  dare  think  or  act 
tricts  Nationalists  were  to  vote  for  the  for  himself-  Minorities  have  no  tights  ; 
rival,  and  in  the  rest  they  were  to  sup-  they  are  trampled  upon,  and,  if  nec.es- 
port  the  candidate  whose  return  was  sary,  coerced  ;  their  only  duty  is  to 
really  to  be  secured.  By  the  results  of  swell  the  voice  and  power  of  the  major- 
the  poll  it  could  afterward  be  seen  bow  ity,  and  to  give  it  a  force  it  could  never 
these  instructions  had  been  obeyed,  and  obtain  elsewhere-  Nor  by  majority  is  a 
in  what  sort  of  order  the  people  were,  numerical  majority  meant ;  because  in 
Mr.  O '  Kelly  told  his  hearers,  amid  many  cases  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  coun* 
their  applause,  that  the  test  was  com-  try  has  not  the  independent  support  of 
pletcly  successful,  and  that  the  voting  those  who  can  reckon  the  largest  num- 
had  been  as  was  expected  from  them  ;  ber  of  heads.  It  is  the  dominant  fac- 
he  congratulated  them  upon  their  dis-  lion,  by  the  noise  they  make,  the  fear 
cipline  ;  he  said  he  was  proud  of  them,  they  instil,  the  resistance  they  over- 
bid henceforth  they  might  consider  come,  who  hold  the  power,  and  to  whom 
themselves  to  be  the  faithful  and  obedi-  every  one  is  supremely  subservient. 
ent  soldiers  of  their  great  leader.  When  a  candidate  has  to  be  elected  for 
In  only  one  County  was  a  real  at-  a  constituency,  the  voters  are  obliged  to 
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support  the  man  who  is  imposed  upon  its  decrees,  and,  if  necessary,  to  cover 
them  ;  when  branches  of  the  League  the  country  with  a  local  banditti  of  mid- 
are  established,  those  who  dislike  it  night  marauders,  against  whom  the  un- 
have  to  submit  and  applaud ;  when  fortunate  people  dare  not  complain, 
cases  are  tried  before  the  irresponsible  Without  this  alliance  with  the  diabolical 
Land  League  Courts,  the  people  have  agencies  of  Secret  Societies  the  influ- 
to  carry  out  the  verdict  ;  when  boyeot-  ence  of  the  League  would  be  small  and 
ting  is  practised,  all  must  join  in  it ;  unimportant,  and  notwithstanding  the 
and  when  the  moonlighter  prowls  fact  of  being  necessarily  denounced  by 
through  the  country,  bent  on  pillage  or  the  Church  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
murder,  none  dare  inform  the  guardians  Irish  belong,  yet  up  to  the  present  they 
of  the  law.  have  been  the  most  potent  lever  in  dis- 

We  need  scarcely  look  closely  into  organizing  society  in  Ireland.    It  is  then 

the  causes  which  have  produced  so  dire-  ridiculous  to  pretend   that  at  a  time 

ful   and  indeed  disgraceful  a  state  of  when  reform  follows  reform,  and  when 

things.     No   doubt  it  is  partly  due  to  every  grievance  has  but  to  be  stated  to 

the  character  of  the  people  and  partly  be  swept  away  by  an  indulgent  Parlia- 

to  their  misfortunes.     They  have  not  ment,  any  safety-valve  is  necessary  to 

had  time  yet  to  become  friendly  to  any  relieve  the  overburdened  heart  of  the 

of  the  Governments  that  have    ruled  Irish  peasant. 

them,  and  unfortunately  they  have  never  Of  the  National  League  that  oppresses 

had  confidence  in  the  law,  which  at  one  the  people  we  already  know  a  great 

time  governed  them  harshly,  and  then  deal ;  its  cruel  work,  its  zealous  propa- 

again  gave  them  too  much  latitude,  and  ganda,  its  socialistic  principles,  its  as- 

too  little  protection,  by  way  of  compen-  saults  upon  the  liberty  of  men  and  its 

sation.    A  passionate  and  warm-hearted  coercion  to  make  them  immoral.     Of 

race,  they  blindly  follow  whoever  can  Secret  Societies,  at  once  the  servants 

appeal  to  their  imagination  ;  a  sensitive,  and  the  masters  of  the  League,  we  also 

but  an  exclusive  race,  they  are  deeply  know  something,  and  we  have  unfor- 

influenced  by  what  is  said  of  them  in  tunately  seen  a  portion  of  their  handi ■■ 

their  own  vicinity,  but  they  are  abso-  work.     What  perhaps  we  do  not  know 

lutely  callous  to  the  opinion  of  the  rest  is  the  manner  in  which  these  societies 

of  mankind-     A   want  of    purpose,   a  recruit  their  rank  and  file.    An  instance 

weakness  of  disposition  pervades  them,  of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  even 

and  they  are  none  of  them  able  to  stand  upon  those  who  are  tolerably  well  edu- 

alone.  cated,  and  who  should  have  bad  power 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  people  of  their  to  resist,  will  perhaps  best  illustrate  how 

temperament    and   with    their    history  the  devilish  game  is  often  played,  and 

should  have  become  the  prey  to  govern-  how  powerless  is  an  Irish  victim  when 

ment  by  associations,   which,  whether  once  ensnared   to  resist  the  toils  that 

they  are  secret  or  so-called  open  leagues,  surround  him, 

are  all  constituted  upon  the  same  model.  Not  long  ago,  two  clerks  belonging  to 
These  associations  seek  to  rule  the  peo-  a  mercantile  house  in  Dublin  were  walk- 
pie  by  a  tyranny  which  would  be  intol-  ing  together  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town, 
erable  elsewhere,  and  to  enroll  all  under  and  having  by  accident  jostled  a  stranger, 
one  banner,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  the  three  men  got  into  conversation  for 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  money  and  a  few  moments.  The  stranger  proposed 
importance  to  those  who  lead  the  revo-  a  drink,  and  the  hospitable  offer  was 
lution  against  social  order.  In  this  en-  accepted.  What  exactly  took  place  it  is 
deavor,  as  we  know  too  well,  they  have  impossible  to  say,  for  in  telling  the  story 
been  eminently  successful.  The  Secret  afterward  the  young  dupes  were  prob- 
Societies  give  their  countenance  and  ably  not  indisposed  to  minimize  the  irn- 
assistance  to  the  one  which  at  the  pres-  prudence  of  their  action.  At  all  events 
ent  moment  is  dominant  in  Ireland  ;  before  they  patted  company  the  two 
they  are  perhaps  disowned,  but  their  friends  must  have  gone  through  some 
object  is  to  render  all  government  im-  form  or  ceremony  binding  them  to  a 
possible,  and  to  furnish  the  National  Secret  Society,  which  at  the  time  they 
League  with  a  vigilance  police  to  enforce  thought  was  a  performance  done  in  jest. 
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At  the  moment  of  saying  good-by  the  terror,  and  living  by  candlelight  with 
stranger  told  them  in  a  serious  manner  the  shutters  closed,  so  that  outside  pas- 
that  they  would  shortly  receive  their  sengers  might  imagine  there  was  no  one 
orders,  and  soon  enough  they  came,  for  Jo  the  house.  They  told  him  their  grief, 
in  a  few  days  they  were  told  to  go  to  a  and  said  that  they  were  determined  to 
certain  spot  in  a  named  street,  and  at  a  fly  under  assumed  names  to  the  Col- 
time  that  was  also  mentioned.  No  Tea-  onies,  and  to  bury  their  identity  in  a 
son  was  assigned  which  required  their  new  world.  The  priest  approved  of  this 
presence,  and  although  somewhat  alarm-  resolution,  and  helped  them  to  get  away 
ed  at  the  missive,  they  agreed  that  it  without  exciting  suspicion  ;  their  night 
was  best  to  take  no  notice  of  it.  was  shortly  afterward  satisfactorily  man- 
Next  day,  however,  they  were  startled  aged,  and  never  again  in  all  probability 
by  a  still  more  imperative  message,  tell*  will  they  be  able  to  return. 
iog  them  clearly  that  if  they  did  not  To  our  ears  the  whole  story  is  incred- 
obey  their  Uvea  would  be  forfeit,  that  ible.  It  would  pass  any  one's  coropre- 
they  belonged  to  a  Secret  Society  which  henaion  who  lives  at  ease  in  peaceable 
they  had  duly  joined,  that  its  orders  England,  enjoying  the  enlightened  and 
were  not  to  be  neglected  with  impunity,  luxurious  civilisation  which  the  nine- 
and  that  the  following  day,  mentioning  teenth  century  has  produced,  to  think 
time  and  place,  they  were  to  be  on  the  that  the  fears  of  these  young  men  had 
spot  without  fail.  Alarmed  at  this  sum-  any  foundation  in  fact.  The  whole 
tnons  they  now  complied,  and  having  affair  would  be  considered  as  an  ill- 
arrived  at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  timed,  clumsy  hoax,  and  if  any  truth 
they  found  their  late  acquaintance,  who  could  be  imagined  in  the  business,  the 
gave  them  distinctly  to  understand  that  police  and  the  public  press  would  have 
they  would  get  into  very  serious  trouble  set  it  right,  to  the  discomfiture  of  those 
if  they  did  not  exactly  follow  out  the  who  bad  ventured  upon  commanding 
instructions  given  to  them  ;  that  upon  another  man  to  give  up  his  liberty  and 
this  occasion,  if  they  promised  to  be  his  conscience.  But  to  those  who  know 
loyal  and  obedient  to  the  Society,  this  Ireland,  her  unresisting  weakness,  and 
first  offence  would  be  overlooked,  but  the  dark  forces  that  are  at  work  in  her 
that  tbey  would  be  for  some  time  longer  midst,  there  is  nothing  to  make  the  story 
under  the  close  supervision  of  the  or-  an  impossibility  ;  and  if  the  victims  did 
ganization  until  the  heads  were  satisfied  not  appeal  for  protection  to  the  public 
with  their  conduct.  At  the  same  time  guardians  of  society,  it  was  simply  bc- 
they  were  told  to  post  themselves  at  a  cause  they  had  no  confidence  in  the  au- 
ccrtain  place,  and  to  watch  for  a  partic-  thorities.  They  feared  that  there  would 
ular  person  who  was  likely  to  pass  that  be  no  power  in  the  arm  of  the  Govern- 
way  ;  on  seeing  him,  they  were  ordered  ment  effectually  to  defend  them  from 
to  wave  a  handkerchief,  and  then  to  go  their  secret  and  redoubtable  enemies, 
home  quietly.  Trembling,  and  scarcely  and  even  more  they  dreaded  to  be 
knowing  what  to  do,  they  proceeded  to  branded  with  the  name  "  informer," — a 
the  spot  indicated,  and  waited  loitering  name  so  hated  and  yet  so  common  in 
about ;  but  the  victim  did  not  appear,  the  country.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  an 
and  after  some  time  they  were  dismissed  impartial  and  unthreatened  friend  like 
with  another  caution  to  beware  how  the  priest  must  have  shared  their  views  ; 
they  spoke  of  the  day's  proceedings.  in  his  opinion  the  wolves  were  really 
For  a  few  days  more  they  were  left  in  abroad,  and  neither  the  power  of  the 
peace,  and  they  tried  to  forget  their  late  law  nor  the  good  feeling  of  the  people 
adventure  as  if  it  had  been  some  bad  could  effectually  shield  these  young  men 
dream,  until  another  summons  reached  from  danger  or  reproach,  if  they  stood 
them.  They  now  got  very  seriously  their  ground  and  faced  the  peril  their 
alarmed  indeed  ;  they  pretended  to  be  imprudence  had  occasioned  them. 
ill ;  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their  It  will  never  be  known  how  many  men 
lodgings,  and  admitted  no  one  until  the  have  been  and  are  entrapped  into  oath- 
parish  priest  in  going  his  rounds  made  bound  murder  clubs ;  how  many  join 
his  way  into  the  house.  He  found  the  them  willingly  from  a  spirit  of  brutal 
two  unfortunate  youths  prostrate  with  perverseness,  and  how  many  are  gradu- 
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ally  corrupted  and  then  plunge  headlong  as  long  as  their  reign  lasts,  they  will  get 
into  the  crimes  which  are  proposed  to  the  amplest  protection,  even  when  they 
them.  One  of  the  prominent  members  are  most  cruel  toward  them.  This  is  a 
of  the  "  Invincibles"  was  a  man  who  characteristic  of  the  Irish,  who  have 
was  known  to  be  of  a  very  religious  turn  been  in  the  past  so  demoralized  by  un- 
of  mind.  Every  day  he  was  seen  at  his  equal  laws  that  nothing  will  induce  them 
devotions  in  a  particular  church  in  Dub-  to  give  up  to  the  authorities  monsters 
lin,  and  his  presence  there  was  so  regu-  who  prey  upon  them,  and  whose  coer- 
lar  that  he  became  well  known  by  sight  cion  is  at  present  considered  to  be  more 
to  the  frequenters  of  the  place  of  wor-  puissant  and  more  searching  than  the 
ship.  After  a  time  he  left  off  going  to  arm  of  the  law.  In  no  other  way  can 
this  church,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  the  reluctance  of  the  people  to  give  up 
had  changed  his  lodgings  ;  but  this  was  criminals  be  accounted  for,  and  it  is 
not  SO.  He  appears  to  have  got  into  well  to  remark  that  the  criminals  spoken 
the  company  of  the  promoters  of  Secret  of  are  not  only  those  who  enforce  by 
Societies,  and  gradually  they  tempted  outrage  the  "  unwritten  law"  of  the 
him  to  leave  his  religion  for  one  of  the  National  League  by  punishing  "land- 
foulest  and  most  degraded  organizations  grabbers"  and  the  like,  but  include  also 
that  has  perhaps  ever  been  known.  The  men  who  have  committed  ordinary 
tempters  in  these  cases  adopt  various  crimes.  It  is  natural,  of  course,  that 
ways  to  secure  their  prey.  Sometimes  where  society  is  dislocated,  and  where 
they  bully  and  literally  entrap,  some-  even  the  clergy — the  natural  guardians 
times  they  appeal  to  the  enthusiasm  and  of  morality — encourage  the  people  to  re- 
to  the  heated  imagination  of  their  dupe  stst  the  law,  in  order  that  a  certain 
already  flushed  with  drink,  and  some-  policy  may  be  pursued,  the  evil  will  not 
times  they  entice  him  by  the  most  abom-  end  there,  but  that  all  sorts  of  ruffian- 
inable  method  conceivable, — by  a  sacri-  ism  will  be  rampant. 
legious  show  of  religion-  Every  effort  Early  in  1882,  I  renumber  being  in 
is  made  to  obtain  suitable  recruits,  men  one  of  the  midland  counties  of  Ireland  ; 
who  will  blindly  obey  and  promote  with  on  going  out  one  morning  1  happened 
energy  and  without  any  scruple  the  to  pass  a  police  barrack,  where  I  saw  a 
"  cause"  which  the  association  has  in  young  lad  holding  a  rough-looking  pony 
view.  and  talking  to  a  constable  ;  the  only 
If  the  number  of  the  active  promoters  words  I  heard  were  from  the  latter,  who 
of  these  nefarious  societies,  and  of  those  asked  the  boy  "  if  there  was  much  blood 
who  are  the  tools  of  the  leaders,  is  about."  Not  being  accustomed  to  this 
small,  the  fear  they  establish  is  great,  sort  of  thing,  I  took  no  notice  and 
and  with  difficulty  is  evidence  to  be  ob-  thought  no  more  of  it,  until  on  return- 
tained  against  them.  The  fact  that  the  ing  to  the  hotel  I  heard  of  one  of  the 
real  heads  who  direct  the  operations  of  murders  having  occurred,  which  by-and- 
the  rank  and  file  keep  themselves  care-  by  we  all  got  so  accustomed  to  read  in 
fully  out  of  harm's  way  and  beyond  the  the  morning's  news.  It  appeared  that 
grasp  of  the  law,  is  a  sufficient  proof  a  stranger  entered  a  cottage  about  eight 
that  they  at  least  have  no  exalted  idea  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  fired  his  re- 
of  the  justice  of  their  acts.  If  there  volver  at  two  women  who  were  standing 
were  enthusiasm  in  their  cause,  even  of  in  the  kitchen  ;  he  missed  his  first  shot, 
the  most  perverted  kind,  we  should  at  and  the  terrified  women  retreated  into  a 
least  see  some  self-sacrifice  ;  but  where  back  room,  barricading  the  door  as  best 
there  are  no  martyrs,  there  can  be  no  they  could  ;  but  the  ruffian  pressed 
mistaken  fanaticism  to  account  for  their  against  it  until  he  had  made  a  slight 
schemes  or  to  ennoble  their  life.  Nor  opening,  and  through  this  he  continued 
are  the  rank  and  file  any  better  in  this  to  shoot  until  he  thought  he  had  hit 
respect.  The  broken-down  ruffians  who  them  both.  One  of  them  he  killed,  but 
compose  the  underground  forces  of  the  the  other  escaped.  He  then  went  to 
Irish  revolution  know  well  that  the  only  another  little  room,  where  he  found  the 
danger  they  have  to  face  is  from  them-  third  inmate  of  the  house,  a  woman 
selves,  and  that  from  the  people  at  large,  also,  in  bed,  and  he  deliberately  fired  at 
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her,    wounding    her    in    the   shoulder,  revenge  or  other  personal  reasons  are 

Having  now  discharged  his   pistol,  he  far  more  rare  among  the  Irish  than  else- 

walked  coolly  away.  where,  on  account  of  the  natural  virtue 

The  outrage  was  reported  to  the  police  of  the  people-  But  in  moments  of  dis- 
within  an  hour,  as  I  have  mentioned  tuibance  they  increase  in  very  alarming 
abjve,  and  every  effort  was  made  by  proportions,  and  this  is  due  in  a  great 
them  to  arrest  the  culprit,  but  without  measure  to  the  attitude  of  the  people, 
success.  It  was  known  that  this  crime  Elsewhere  a  ruffian  usually  trusts  to 
was  wholly  unconnected  with  the  land  himself  alone,  and  the  hand  of  the  rest  of 
and  with  any  of  the  "wrongs  of  Ire-  the  community  is  against  him;  in  Ire- 
land ;' '  it  was  believed  to  be  due  to  pri-  land  we  have  heard  of  wretches  who  hire 
vate  revenge,  or  some  other  similar  themselves  out  for  the  purpose  of  rid- 
canse,  but  even  then  the  people  would  ding  injured  or  spiteful  individuals  of 
not  assist  the  law,  and  little  or  no  sym-  those  who  are  in  their  way.  We  have 
pathy  was  shown  for  the  family.  It  was  heard  of  ten  shillings  being  an  ample  fee 
curious  to  observe  the  demeanor  of  the  for  this  style  of  work,  the  victim  being 
inhabitants  of  the  town  within  the  close  an  obnoxious  relation  of  the  person  who 
proximity  of  which  the  outrage  took  paid  the  money.  Transactions  of  this 
place.  All  knew  of  it,  but  there  was  sort,  although  of  course  not  common, 
absolutely  no  indignation  roused  when  take  place  apparently  without  much  fear 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  populous  of  detection,  and  seem  to  be  settled  in 
place  a  woman  had  been  butchered  with  the  same  business-like  way  as  if  a  con- 
impunity  ;  there  was  little  or  no  interest  tract  were  being  made  for  the  destruc- 
apparently  excited  among  the  numerous  tionof  vermin.  Perhaps  the  most  stiik- 
loafers  who  stand  sunning  themselves  in  ing  example  to  illustrate  (he  strange  state 
the  corners  of  the  streets.  All  seemed  of  things  that  arises  in  Ireland  when  the 
to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  if  country  is  given  over  to  the  anarchy  of 
they  spoke  they  might  be  betraying  some  agitation  occurred  some  years  ago,  be- 
friend, or  perhaps  be  the  means  of  cans-  fore  the  present  movement,  but  at  a 
ing  trouble  to  some  "  patriot "  who  was  time  when  disturbance  was  rife- 
engaged  in  clearing  their  country  from  A  famous  cut-throat,  I  believe  he  went 
the  brutal  yoke  of  the  Saxon  !  by  the  name  of  "  Ryan  Puck,"  was  the 

There  was  one  very  singular  sequence  terror  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived. 

to  this  outrage,  of  which  I  only  heard  He  would  shoot  a  man  for  a  glass  of 

afterward.     The  day  it  was  committed,  whiskey,  and  his  usual  practice  was  to 

or  the  next  day,  was  a  holiday  and  there  enter  boldly  at  night  the  cottage  where 

vras  a  large  attendance  at  Church.    The  he  was  to  do  his  work,  and  presenting 

priest  alluded  to  the  murder  in  his  ser-  his  pistol,  name  the  person  whose  life 

roon,  and  very  properly  denounced  it  in  he  meant  to  take.     If  there  was  a  stfug- 

plain  language  which  could  not  be  mis-  gle  be  killed  his  man  at  once,  and  made 

understood  even  by  bis  congregation,  off,  and  he  always  had  the  best  of  the 

What  was  curious,  however,  was  the  way  encounter  ;  but  if  there  was  no  row,  he 

he  treated  the  identity  of  the  murderer,  magnanimously  gave  ten  minutes'   law 

He  told  his  listeners  that  he  was  quite  to  the  victim,  to  enable  him  "  to  make 

sure  no  man  from  the  County  had  com-  his  sow),"  as  he  called  it,  after  which 

mined  this  crime ;  if  he  thought  this  he  executed  him.     Of  course  an  active 

possible  never  again  would  he  ascend  search  was  made  by  the  police  for  this 

his  pulpit  and  preach  to  them;  in  fact  redoubtable  wretch,  but  the  strange  thing 

he  let   it  be  understood  that   a  mere  is  that  the  people  would  never  assist  the 

stranger  had   invaded  the  district  and  officers  of  the  law,  and  frequently  they 

had  gone  away  again,  and  that  his  cap-  threw  them  off  the  scent  when  they  were 

turc  was  no  concern  of  theirs.     So  that,  close  upon  his  heels.     It  was  after  a 

after  having  heard  this  discourse,  the  long  delay  that  at  last  they  received  in- 

people  went  away  with  the  comfortable  formation  that  the  man  they  wanted  was 

thought  of    having  denounced  an   un-  to  be  found  in  a  certain  cottage,  and 

known  ruffian  whose  future  proceedings  there  they  went  very  cautiously  at  night 

were  nothing  to  them.  in  the  hope  of  surprising  him.     Loudly 

In  normal  times  murders  for  private  protesting,   the    peasant    insisted    that 

Nbw  Swum.- Vol,  XLVII.,  No  a  is 
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Ryan  Puck  was  not  near  (be  place  ;  this  ;  that  if  the  Catholic  priests  in  Ire- 
but  luckily  the  police  had  brought  a  land  were  Buddhist  Lamas  or  Mabome- 
search- warrant  with  them,  and  they  tan  Imaums,  more  attention  would  have 
looked  into  every  hole  and  corner  until  been  paid  to  them,  and  greater  efforts 
they  found  and  captured  the  villain,  made  to  secure  their  loyalty.  We  should 
carefully  hidden  away  on  the  top  of  an  not  at  least  have  left  their  chief  as  se- 
old  four-poster  bed,  and  covered  with  verely  alone  as  we  have  left  the  Pope, 
rubbish  that  was  hastily  thrown  there  to  and  we  should  have  come  to  some  un- 
conceal  him.  Thus  was  he  taken,  in  derstanding  with  the  head  "of  their  re- 
spite of  the  passionate  remonstrance  of  ligion,  at  least  with  regard  to  their  edu- 
those  who  might  some  day  have  felt  the  cation  and  to  their  support.  In  Ireland, 
force  of  his  lawlessness,  and  eventually  however,  we  thought  we  could  afford 
he  paid  the  penalty  by  being  hanged  for  to  neglect  these  matters.  The  young 
his  crimes.  men  destined  foe  the  priesthood  are 
,  Now  these  incidents  are  necessary  to  brought  up  in  an  Institution  partly 
illustrate  an  important  fact.  The  Irish  maintained  by  public  mosey,  which  is 
are  by  no  means  the  savages  that  might  the  words  of  one  of  them, — who  forgot 
be  inferred  ;  it  is  to  malign  them  to  pre-  that  its  business  is  to  turn  out  good 
tend  that  they  really  sympathize  with  priests, — "  is  a  fine  place  to  turn  out 
crime,  or  enjoy  the  terror  practised  upon  Irishmen,"  and  when  ordained,  their 
them.  Their  affections  are  warm  and  entire  support  is  dependent  upon  the 
their  domestic  virtues  great ;  but  they  goodwill  of  those  to  whom  they  minis- 
have  been  brought  up  from  early  child-  ter. 

hood  to  believe  that  the  old  days  of  What  strange  and  dangerous  vagaries 
penal  laws  are  still  in  existence,  and  that  some  priests  indulge  in, — men  too,  as  I 
no  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  au-  know  well,  who  are  full  of  zeal  for  their 
Ihorities  by  whom  they  are  governed,  sacred  calling,  but  who  are  carried  away 
They  have  little  force  of  individuality  by  the  force  of  early  training  and  by  the 
and  no  independence  of  character,  and  false  fervor  which  an  agitation  produces, 
are  so  easily  tyrannized  over  that  they  -—can  be  best  exemplified  by  the  folio  w- 
are  afraid  to  make  any  complaint  lest  ing  tale-  It  does  not  exactly  bear  upon 
they  should  be  punished  for  so  doing,  the  thread  of  my  argument,  but  it  shows 
We  all  know  that  if  a  drunken  man  the  delusions  of  some  individuals  of  an 
strikes  his  wife  or  treats  her  cruelly,  influential  class,  and  bow  sad  it  is  that 
those  who  interfere  to  protect  the  woman  their  general  education  and  tone  should 
often  get  abused  if  not  assaulted  by  the  not  purify  the  whole  body  from  such  ex- 
two.  As  the  woman  is  the  slave  of  the  ceptions.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
man  in  this  case,  and  dare  not  accept  the  present  Pope  a  few  years  ago  ciren- 
protection  lest  worse  should  happen  to  lated  an  Encyclical  Letter  directed 
her,  so  is  the  Irish  peasant  under  the  against  Secret  Societies.  It  was  issued 
intolerable  servitude  of  those  who  have  as  usuil  to  the  Bishops,  and  promul- 
obtained  the  mastery  over  him.  These  gated  by  the  Clergy,  so  that  the  whole 
are  some  of  the  causes  why  the  people  Catholic  world  should  be  conversant 
are  banded  over  to  the  tender  mercies  with  its  contents.  A  near  relation  of 
of  every  agitator  that  visits  them,  and  mine  happened  to  be  in  a  Church  in 
while  in  former  days  the  clergy  had  some  Ireland  one  Sunday  when  the  document 
influence  for  good,  and  did  their  best  was  ordered  to  be  read,  and  at  the  ap- 
with  much  success  to  presetve  their  pointed  time  the  priest  got  into  the  pul- 
flocks  from  the  evils  that  encompassed  pit.  He  said  he  would  not  read  through 
them,  now  having  been  forced  to  join  a  the  text,  as  his  congregation  would 
revolutionary  propaganda  they  have  lost  probably  not  understand  it ;  and  in  this 
their  power,  and  are  mere  puppets  in  he  was  right,  for  generally  they  were 
the  hands  of  men  whose  aim  is  their  de-  ignorant  people,  poor  peasants,  labor 
struction  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  ers,  small  village  shop-keepers.  He 
all  social  order.  would  expound  the  Encyclical  to  them 

How  far  this  country  is  to  blame  I  instead, 
need  not  now  particularly  enquire,  but        He  began  fairly  enough,  and  said  that 

if  there  is  one  thing  certain  it  is  surely  the  Holy  Father's  object  was  to  warn 
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the  people  from  the  malign  influence  of  poinded  when  they  got  the  sanction  of 
Secret  Societies.  But  in  reply  to  the  Parliament  to  a  modification  in  the 
question,  "  Wb«t  is  a  Secret  Society  r"  Criminal  Law,  they  must  and  will  sac- 
be  answered  "  Freemasonry."  Thou  ceed  at  no  distant  date  in  shattering  the 
be  left  oM  of  account  all  those  orgaui-  present  conspiracy  which  has  been 
sations  which  are  realty  a  temptation  to  batched  in  America  against  the  United 
the  Irish,  PeniafHSflt  aod  the  like, — or-  Kingdom.  It  is  merely  necessary  to 
ganirations  which  every  one  knows  are  show  that  the  Law  shall  be  obeyed,  and 
terribly  noxious  to  the  laws  of  God  and  that  all  those  who  oppose  it  wilt  mevt- 
of  man — and  contented  himself  by  nam-  tably  be  punished,  whether  they  lead  the 
■ng  only  that  one  which  is  absolutely  people  to  commit  crime  by  violent  and 
unknown  among  the  Iirth  poor,  which  seditious  speeches,  or  whether  they  tales 
in  these  countries  at  least  is  unlike  its  part  in  the  outrages  so  long  a  disgrace 
counterpart  upon  the  Continent,  and  to  the  country.  No  one  is  more  quick 
which,  as  far  as  its  acts  here  are  coo-  than  an  Irishman  to  perceive  which  is 
cemed,  is-  not  a.  harmful  institution,  die  stronger,  the  Government  or  the 
Having  now  illustrated  one  of  ^Esop's  agitation,  and  if  those  who  now  have 
rabies,  be  continued  it  by  showing  his  legitimate  authority  put  forth  their 
congregation,  apparently  on  the  Pope's  strength  reasonably  but  firmly  against 
authority,  what  sins  thar  neighbors  had  all  who  break  the  law,  it  will  not  be 
committed,  when  perhaps  some  people  long  before  the  peasant  will  appreciate 
might  think  that  a  preacher  should  this  vigor,  tarn  from  those  who  have 
rather  think  of  the  sins  of  those  who  deceived  him,  and  go  back  to  his  normal 
were  listening.  But  not  so  oar  Irish  quiet  and  peaceable  occupations- 
preacher,  for  having  expatiated  on  the  Notwithstanding  the  care  with  which 
evils  of  Freemasonry,  he  went  on  to  (ell  the  people  protect  their  tyrants,  a  judi- 
the  people  that  the  adepts  of  this  terrible  cious  exercise  of  the  powers  which  the 
sect  indulged  in  fearful  practices  and  in  Irish  Executive  possesses  under  the 
ghastly  orgies.  "  Now  what  do  you  Crimes  Act  has  always  proved  to  be 
think  they  do  when  they  meet  to-  sufficient  to  break  up  the  bands  of  brig* 
get  her  f*  he  continued,  warming  to  his  ands  who  infest  the  land-  The  Invin- 
subject  "  They  have  a  banquet,  and  cibles  held  their  own  for  a  long  time, 
00  the  table  there  is  a  skull,  and  in  the  they  displayed  apparently  the  greatest 
skull  there  is  t>kiod — red—wine," —  2  unconcern  for  themselves,  they  tnor- 
gteat  emphasis  00  the  "Hood"—  dered  in  broad  daylight  and  in  the  most 
*'  which  they  drink  together."  Having  public  places,  and  they  relied  npon  the 
now  worked  up  the  ignorant  people,  who  moral  cowardice  of  the  people,  whom 
hang  upon  his  lips,  to  a  great  pitch  of  they  knew  they  could  trust,  not  to  hunt 
interest  and  horror  at  the  supposed  de-  them  down.  But  once  the  police  got 
bauch,  he  proceeded  ;  '*  and  who  do  these  men  into  their  grasp,  the  whole 
yoa  think  b  the  bead  of  these  shocking  position  changed  as  if  by  magic,  and  the 
sectaries?  None  other, "—and I  grieve  difficulty  almost  then  was  to  restrain 
to  say  there  was  a  tooeof  triumph  in  the  them  all  from  turning  informers  to  save 
words — "  none  other  than  the  Prince  of  their  necks.  Everywhere  else,  where 
Wales,  ymtr  future  King  f  secret  societies  had  their  banditti  abroad. 
And  now  to  return,  and  to  come  to  outraging  and  terrorising  over  the  un- 
the  other  side  of  the  picture.  If  in  Ire-  fortunate  country  people,  did  the  same 
land  the  inevitable  result  of  agitation  is  thing  happen  ;  one  after  another  wert 
crime,  and  if  again  the  immediate  effect  these  organi  rations  attacked,  and  if  they 
of  suppressing  this  agitation  is  an  in-  were  not  wholly  destroyed,  at  least  their 
creased  amount  of  it,  what  will  be  the  power  for  evil  was  scotched  ;  evidence 
end  of  the  present  struggle  now  going  then  seemed  to  accumulate,  and  it  was 
on  between  the  Government  and  (he  not  long  before  crime  came  to  be  an  ex- 
National  League  ?  It  is  seldom  wise  to  pensive  occupation.  It  had  therefore 
speculate  concerning  future  events,  but  to  be  given  up.  This  was  the  result  of 
we  can  be  sore  of  one  thing,  that  if  the  the  administration  of  Lord  Spencer, 
Government  will  vigorously  and  consist-  whose  arrival  in  Ireland  occurred  at  so 
cntly  pursue  the  policy  which  they  «-  critical   a  moment,    but    who  left   the 
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country  almost  entirely  free  from  vio-  examining  the  case.    After  his  evidence, 

lence.  a  significant    passage  of   conversation 

When,  eaily  in  1 883,  a  raid  was  made  took  place  between  the  new  witness  and 
upon  the  Invincible  Club,  and  some  those  who  remained  in  the  dock, 
sixteen  or  seventeen  persons  were  put  "  You  perjured  scorpion,"  said  the  lat- 
into  the  dock  on  the  charge  of  conspir-  ter,  in  (he  extremity  of  their  confusion 
ing  to  murder  Government  officials  and  and  distress;  "you  have  sold  us,  and 
others,  few  believed  that  the  real  cul-  would  sell  your  very  soul :"  to  which 
prits  were  seized.  They  were  respect-  the  wretched  informer  replied,  "  I  have 
able-looking  men,  most  of  them  of  the  only  done  what  every  one  of  you  wished 
artisan  class,  while  some  seemed  to  be  to  forestall  me  in  doing." 
in  a  still  belter  condition  of  life.  Their  And  this  was  literally  true.  There 
demeanor  was  that  of  injured  innocence,  was  only  one  man  among  them,  numer- 
and  they  chatted  together  apparently  ous  as  they  were,  and  the  sworn  and 
wholly  unconcerned  at  the  fearful  charge  avowed  enemies,  even  to  the  death,  as 
that  hung  over  them.  In  a  few  minutes  they  professed  themselves,  of  all  that 
the  magistrate  took  his  place,  and  al-  was  British,  who  was  not  prepared  to 
most  simultaneously  a  man  was  coo*  sell  himself  and  the  small  vestige  of  per- 
ducted  by  a  warder  into  the  witness-box  verse  honor  that  remained  to  him,  by 
from  the  back  of  the  Court  where  he  turning  informer.  The  solitary  excep- 
had  been  concealed.  Those  who  watch-  tion  was  Brady,  a  sort  of  ferocious  ant- 
ed the  prisoners  on  that  occasion  could  mal,  to  whom  the  knives  were  always 
see  what  a  shock  it  gave  them  to  see  entrusted,  and  whose  arm  it  was  that  in- 
one  of  their  own  band  suddenly  and  an-  Aicted  the  deadly  blows.  Beyond  this 
expectedly  produced  against  them  ;  im-  man,  who,  strange  to  say,  seemed,  not- 
mediately  was  the  witness  recognized,  withstanding  his  brutality,  to  have  had 
for  an  almost  audible,  "  It's  Farrell,"  some  glimmering  generosity  and  some 
ran  through  the  dock  ;  but  they  became  genuine  courage  in  his  composition,  one 
quickly  aware  of  their  mistake,  and  soon  and  all  were  panting  to  betray  the  guilt 
recovered  their  self-possession,  and  acted  of  their  accomplices,  and  to  save  them- 
their  former  part  of  unconcern  at  the  selves  at  the  expense  of  their  partners  in 
proceedings.     It    was    Farrell   the  in-  crime. 

former  who  first  appeared  against  them,  Now  what  does  this  show  ?  It  shows, 
and  valuable  evidence  he  gave,  notwith-  if  any  proof  were  required,  that  mem- 
standing  the  derisive  laughter  which  the  bers  of  Irish  murder  clubs  and  of  Irish 
prisoners  indulged  in  when  one  of  them  brigand  bands  have  absolutely  no  belief 
was  named  by  him.  The  same  scenes  — no  perverted  faith — in  the  rectitude 
followed  when  Kavanagh,  the  Invincible  of  their  cause.  They  differ  widely  from 
car-driver,  was  one  day  put  into  the  the  Nihilist,  who  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
witness-box  instead  of  being  ushered  as  of  him  is  an  immoral  enthusiast,  but 
usual  into  the  dock  ;  and  again  to  a  far  still  an  enthusiast  who  profoundly  be- 
greater  extent  when  their  ringleader  lieves  in-  the  cause  he  has  espoused.  A 
Carey  turned  approver,  and  gave  evi-  Nihilist  stands  by  his  friend  in  misfor- 
dence  against  the  very  men  who  bad  tune,  and  is  true  to  his  fellow-conspir- 
been  his  dupes  and  his  instruments  of  ator  to  the  death.  If  he  falls,  he  is 
evil.  stanch  to  his  sect,  he  keeps  faitb  with 

His  evidence  is  well  known,  and  it  it,  he  spurns  the  mercy  ol  his  enemies 
was  valuable  to  show  the  real  and  inner  and  meets  his  fate  bravely-  Anarchist 
working  of  the  diabolical  society  whose  though  he  be,  he  believes  in  his  culte, 
movements  had  so  seriously  at  one  time  and  fears  not  the  vengeance  that  over- 
baffled  the  efforts  of  the  authorities,  takes  him.  But  in  Ireland  there  is 
When  Carey  appeared  in  the  witness-  nothing  of  this  spirit ;  there  is  no  en- 
box,  excitement  was  at  its  highest  pitch,  thusiasm,  no  fanaticism,  no  mistaken 
and  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  courage  to  compare  with  it.  The  idea 
that  had  he  afterward  been  put  among  of  self-sacrifice  is  alien  to  the  movement, 
his  former  allies,  even  as  a  prisoner,  he  the  feeling  of  reality  does  not  exist,  and 
would  have  bees  torn  to  pieces  before  the  virtue  of  fortitude  is  conspicuously 
the  very  eyes  of  the  magistrate  who  was  absent  when  danger  approaches.    There 
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is  nothing  to  ennoble  the  method*  by  hands  that  have  to  contribute  to  their 
which  the  agitation  is  conducted,  noth-  luxury  ;  they  may  gain  power  and  indu- 
ing to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  genet-  ence,  and  Ihey  may  defy  the  authorities, 
ou8.  The  degraded  members  of  Irish  when  it  is  safe  to  do  so  ;  but  there  is 
Secret  Societies  know  perfectly  well  that  one  thing  they  cannot  do,  they  cannot 
their  life  is  a  life  of  wilful  crime,  and  face  with  equanimity  the  consequences 
they  never  scruple  to  avow  it,  and  save  of  their  acts  ;  they  therefore  resort  to 
themselves  by  treachery  the  moment  every  subterfuge  to  escape  the  punish- 
the  necessity  arises.  Hence  indeed  do  ment  that  is  awarded  to  them,  and  when 
the  disaffected  Irish  lament  over  the  they  get  it  their  chagrin  knows  no 
"informer,"  and  curse  his  existence;  bounds- 
he  is  the  living  proof  of  the  iniquity  of  And  yet  it  is  this  despicable  con- 
their  cause  and  of  the  turpitude  of  their  spiracy  that  has  enthralled  Ireland  and 
designs.  Hence,  too,  sprang  the  abso-  deceived  England.  A  conspiracy,  partly 
lute  necessity  that  the  life  of  Carey  constitutional  in  its  outward  appearance 
should  be  taken,  to  prove  to  all  men  and  partly  secret  in  its  organization,  has 
that  the  informer's  life  is  forfeit,  and  produced  this  evil.  A  state  of  afiairs 
that  nothing  can  save  him  from  the  ven-  really  exists  which  was  supposed  to  be 
geance  of  his  fellows.  And  hence  the  dead  and  gone  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
memory  of  Carey's  murderer  is  revered  is  not  extinct  in  an  island  under  the 
by  some,  who  have  not  hesitated  to  des-  close  and  immediate  rule  of  England- 
cerate  the  public  cemetery  near  Dublin  The  country,  in  fact,  is  under  the  spell 
by  a  monument  which  emblazons  his  of  another  Vehmgericht,  and  in  many 
virtue  and  perpetuates  his  fame.  places  is  it  infested  by  brigands  that 
No  class  of  Irish  offender  is  prepared  would  be  a  disgrace  to  Turkey.  And 
to  suffer  for  his  creed.  We  were  told,  yet  some  vigor  can  put  down  this  mis- 
during  the  debates  on  the  Crimes  Act,  chief,  can  restore  order  and  make  the 
that  the  prisons  would  be  full  to  over-  Irish  free  to  accept  the  reforms  and 
flowing,  and  that  those  loving  Ireland  benefits  which  have  been  necessarily  so 
would  rush  en  masse  to  their  doom,  as  long  delayed.  The  question  before  us 
martyrs  flock  to  the  stake.  But  the  is  therefore  simple  and  clear.  Shall  we 
martyrs  are  "on  the  run,"  and  they  liberate  this  people  from  those  that  fat  - 
now  avoid  the  reality  of  the  Act  with  ten  upon  their  misfortunes  and  thrive 
the  same  energy  and  determination  as  upon  their  necessities,  or  shall  we  aban- 
that  with  which  they  announced  their  don  them  to  the  foul  conspiracy  which 
intention  of  becoming  its  victims,  while  has  mastered  them  ?  shall  we  develop 
its  terror  was  still  afar  and  before  it  be-  their  civilization,  or  precipitate  the  civil 
came  law.  Such  is  the  value  of  their  war  which  must  otherwise  arise  between 
constancy — such  the  measure  of  their  the  conflicting  elements  to  be  found  in 
faith.  The  "  patriots"  may  indeed  an  important  and  integral  portion  of  the 
make  their  money,  wring  their  support  United  Kingdom  ? 
and  their  testimonials  from  the  needy  — Murray's  Magazine. 


MADEMOISELLE  AlSSE. 

BY  EDMUND  GOSSB. 

Literature  presents  us  with  no  depraved  society  of  modem  Europe, 
more  pathetic  figure  of  a  waif  or  stray  protected  from  ruin  by  none  of  those 
than  that  of  the  poor  little  Circassian  common  bulwarks  which  proved  too 
slave  whom  her  friends  called  Made-  frail  to  sustain  the  high-born  virtues  of 
moiselle  Alsse.  But  interesting  and  the  Tencins  and  the  Paraberes,  exposed 
touching  as  is  the  romance  of  her  his-  by  her  wit  and  beauty  to  all  the  treach- 
tory,  it  is  surpassed  by  the  rare  distinc-  ery  of  fashionable  Paris  unabashed,  this 
tion  of  her  character  and  delicacy  of  her  little  Oriental  orphan  preserved  ao  ex- 
mind-    Placed  in  the  centre  of  the  most  quisite    refinement  of    nature,   a  con- 
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science  as  sensitive  is  a  nerve.  If  she  happened  a  few  months  before  Alsse's 
had  been  divote,  if  she  had  retired  to  a  death.  During  this  period  of  nearly 
nunnery,  the  lesson  of  her  rife  would  forty  years  do  woman  in  France  wrote 
have  been  less  wholesome  than  it  is  ;  tetters  which  could  be  placed  beside 
we  may  go  farther  and  admit  that  it  theirs  except  our  Circassian.  They 
would  be  leas  poignant  than  it  is  but  for  form  a  singularly  interesting  trio  ;  and 
the  single  frailty  of  her  conduct.  She  if  Aisse>  can  no  more  pretend  to  possess 
sinned  once,  and  expiated  her  sin  with  the  breadth  of  vision  and  rich  imagina- 
lears  ;  but  in  an  age  when  lore  was  re-  lion  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  than  to 
duced  to  a  caprice  and  intrigue  governed  command  the  incomparable  accent  of 
by  cynical  maxims,  Aisse  g  fault,  her  passion  which  cries  through  the  eorre- 
sotttary  abandonment  to  a  sincere  pas-  spondenoeof  Mademoiselle  de  L'Espiu- 
•ion,  almost  takes  the  proportions  of  a  asse,  sbe  has  qualities  which  are  not  uo- 
virtue.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  somewhere  rec-  worthy  to  be  named  with  these, — an 
ommended  Swiss  travellers  who  find  exquisite  sincerity,  an  observation  of 
themselves  physically  exhausted  by  the  men  and  things  which  could  hardly  be 
pomp  of  Alpine  landscape,  to  sink  on  more  picturesque,  a  note  of  pensive  and 
their  knees  and  concentrate  their  alien-  thrilling  tenderness,  and  a  candor  which 
tion  on  the  petals  of  a  rock-rose.  la  melts  the  very  soul  to  pity, 
comparison  with  the  vast  expanse  of  In  the  winter  of  1697  or  spring  of 
French  literature  the  pretensions  of  1698,  a  dissipated  and  eccentric  old 
Afsse  are  little  more  than  those  of  a  bachelor,  Charles  de  Ferriol,  Baron 
flower,  but  she  has  no  small  share  of  a  d'Argental,  who  was  French  Envoy  at 
flower's  perfume  and  beauty.  the  court  of  the  Grand  Vixier,  bought  a 
In  her  lifetime  Mademoiselle  Atsse  little  Circassian  child  of  about  four  years 
associated  with  someof  the  great  writers  old  in  one  of  the  bazaars  of  Constan- 
of  her  time.  Yet  if  any  one  had  told  tinople-  He  had  often  bought  slaves  in 
her  that  she  would  live  in  literature  with  the  Turkish  market  before,  and  not  to 
such  friends  as  Montesquieu  and  Des-  the  honor  of  his  memory.  But  this 
touches  her  modesty  would  have  been  time  he  was  actuated  by  a  genuine 
overwhelmed  with  confusion.  She  kindly  impulse.  He  was  fifty-one  years 
made  no  pretensions  to  being  a  blue-  of  age  ;  he  did  not  intend  to  marry,  and 
stocking  ;  she  would  hare  told  us  that  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  he  would 
she  did  not  know  how  to  write  a  page,  supply  himself  with  a  beautiful  daughter 
An  exact  coeval  of  hers  was  the  sarcas-  for  the  care  of  his  old  age.  Sainte- 
tic  and  brilliant  young  man  who  called  Beuve,  with  his  unfailing  intuition,  in- 
himself  Voltaire ;  he  was  strangely  listed  on  this  interpretation,  and  since 
gentle  to  Aisse,  but  she  would  have  his  essay  was  written,  in  1S4S,  various 
been  amazed  to  learn  that  he  would  documents  have  turned  up,  proving  be- 
long survive  her,  and  would  annotate  yond  a  doubt  that  the  intentions  of  the 
her  works  in  his  old  age.  Her  works  !  Envoy  were  parental.  The  little  girl 
Her  only  works,  she  would  have  told  said  that  her  name  was  Haidee.  She 
us,  were  the  colored  embroideries  with  preserved  in  later  life  an  impression  of  a. 
which,  in  some  tradition  of  a  Turkish  large  house,  and  many  servants  running 
taste,  she  adorned  her  own  rooms  in  the  hither  and  thither.  Her  friends  agreed 
Hotel  Ferriol.  Notwithstanding  all  to  consider  her  as  the  daughter  of  a 
this,  no  history  of  French  literature  Circassian  prince,  and  the  very  large 
would  have  an yjpre tensions  to  complete-  price  (1,500  livres)  which  M.  de  Ferriol 
ness  if  it  omitted  Aiss6's  name.  Among  paid  for  her,  as  well  as  the  singular  dis- 
all  the  memoir- writers,  letter-writers,  tinction  of  her  beauty,  to  some  extent 
and  pamphleteers  of  the  early  eighteenth  supports  the  legend.  In  August,  1698, 
century  she  stands  in  some  respects  pre-  M.  de  Ferriol,  who  had  held  temporary 
eminent.  As  a  correspondent  pure  and  missions  in  Turkey  for  seven  years,  was 
simple  there  is  a  significance  in  the  fact  recalled  to  France,  to  be  sent  out  again 
that  her  life  exactly  fills  the  space  be*  as  French  ambassador  to  the  Pone  in 
tween  the  death  of  Sevigne,  which  oc-  1699.  He  brought  his  little  Circassian 
curred  when  ATsse  was  about  two  years  orphan  with  him,  and  placed  her  in  the 
•Id,  and  the  birth  of  L'Espinasse,  which  charge  of  his  sister-in-law,  Madame  de 
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Ferric!,  in  Paris.     She  was  immediately  we  ««  regularly  every  day  :  we  never  talked 

christened  as  Charlotte  Haidee,  bat  she  »boul  lo™- '"  ;he  fac>  *"  *■*  .nc'lhet  °'  J" 

j       .  I™*"    ,  TT          "~7*      .  knew  what  that  meant.     The  window  of  the 

preserved  neither  of  these  names  in  or-  little  drawing.room  opened  upon  »  balcony, 

droary   life  ;  Charlotte  Was  dropped   at  where  he  often  came  ;  we  made  signs  to  each 

once,  and  HaidSeon  the  lipsof  her  new  other;  he  took  as  out  to  see  the  fireworks, 

French      relations     became    the    softer  and  often  to  Saint  Ouen.     As  we  were  always 

, -.      i  together,  Ike  people  In  charge  of  us  begin  to 

..     >.                                                               ..  joke  about  us  and  it  came  to  the  ears  of  dot 

Aisse  s  adopted  aont,  as  we  may  call  aga  (the  Ambassador),  who,  as  you  can  im- 

her,  Madame  de  Ferriol,  was  a  very  fair  agine,  made  a  fine  romance  out  of  all  this.    I 

average  specimen  of  the  fashionable  lady  *>•"»!  i»  ost ;  It  distressed  me  ;  I  thought  that. 

notorious  family  Of  1  encin.  Whose  mark  mvsei(  tQat  I  must  really  be  in  love  with  M. 

e*  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  de  Gesvres.    I  was  dfrott,  and  went  to  confea- 

tnry  is  m  ineffaceable.     Of  Madame  de  ston  ;  I  first  mentioned  all  my  little  ■* 


Ferriol  it  may  be  said  by  her  defenders 

lk*  .he .».« x  of,.,, .end...™ „  %rsL"sz  jtiTdTsaff a  nx 

her    lister   the   CanonetS,    who    appears  mined  to  hide  nothing.     I  confessed  that  I  was 

in   a  very  curious   light  M  the  letters  of  in  love  with  a  young  man.   My  director  seemed 

Aitse;        Born     in     1674,     Madame    dc  astonished  :  he  asked  me  now  old  he  was.     I 

r__   ■   1  _„„  „,;ii   __;•,_  .  .,«„_„  _„._._  wld  him  be  was  eleven.    He  laughed,  and  told 

Fenrol  was  st  11  quite  a  jouug  worn™,  mc  ^  [bere  waa  oo  ^^^  lnat  ,iD  . 

and  her  sons,  the  Marqurs  de  Font-de-  thal  t  had  on|y  t0  beep  O0  ^^g  „  good  Kirl> 

Veyle  and  Comte  d'Argental,  were  little  and  that  he  had  nothing  more  lo  say  to  me  for 

children,  lit  to  become  the  playmates  of  the  time  being." 

Alsse\     Indeed  these  two  bojs  were  re-  It  is  like  a  page  of   Hans   Andersen  ; 

garded  almost  as  the  Circassian's  broth-  there  is  the  same  innocence,  the  same 

ers,  and  the  family  documents  speak  of  suspicion  that  all  the   world   may  not 

all  three  as  "nos  eafants."     She  was  be  so  innocent. 

pat  to  school — it  is  believed,  from  n  The  incidents  of  the  early  womanhood 
phrase  of  her  own,  "  Je  viens  de  me  ret-  of  Aisse  are  known  to  us  only  through 
souvenir"— with  the  Nouvelles  Catho-  an  anonymous  sketch  of  her  life,  ptinlcd 
liqnes,  a  community  of  nans,  whose  m  1787,  when  her  Letters  first  appeared. 
house  was  a  few  doors  away  from  the  This  short  life,  which  has  been  attrib- 
Hotel  Ferriol,  and  there  for  a  few  years  uted  to  Mademoiselle  Rieu,  the  grand- 
we  may  suppose  her  to  have  passed  the  daughter  of  the  lady  to  whom  the  letters 
happy  life  of  a  child.  From  this  life  were  addressed,  informs  us  that  hlv.i 
she  herself,  in  one  of  the  most  charming  was  carefully  educated,  so  far  as  the 
of  her  letters,  draws  aside  the  cuitain  head  went,  but  more  than  neglected  in 
for  a  moment.  In  1731  some  gossip  at-  the  lessons  of  the  heart.  "  From  the 
cosed  her  of  a  passion  for  (he  Ducde  moment  when  Mademoiselle  Aisse"  be- 
Gesvres,  and  her  jealous  mentor  in  Gen-  gan  to  lisp,"  says  this  rather  pedantic 
eva  wrote  to  know  if  there  was  any  truth  memoir,  "  she  heard  none  but  danger- 
rathe  report.  Aisse,  then  abont  thirty-  ous  maxims.  Surrounded  by  voluptu- 
seven  years  of  age,  wrote  back  as  fol-  ous  and  intriguing  women,  she  was  con- 
Lows  : —  stanily  being  reminded  that  the  only  00 
"I  admit,  Madame,  notwithstanding:  yoar  cupation  of  a  woman  without  a  fortune 
a«ger  and  Ue  reaped  which  I  owe  yon.  tbat  I  ought  to  be  to  secure  one."  But  she 
have  had  a  violent  fancy  for  M  le  Dae  de  f  j  protcctors.  The  tff0  sons  of 
Gesvres,  and  lhat  I  even  carried  this  great  sin  . ,  .  *  ,  _  .  ,  ,,  ...  . 
w  confession.  It  is  true  tbat  my  confessor  did  Madame  de  Ferriol,  though  themselves 
not  think  it  necessary  to  impose  any  penance  no  better  than  their  neighbors,  guarded 
on  me,  I  waa  eight  years  old  when  thta  pas-  her  as  though  she  had  really  been  their 
*»  began,  aad  at  twelve   I   laaghed  at  the  ^^  .  ln<J    jo  ner  owtt  so„l    there  „„ 

whole  affair,  not  that  I  did  not  stiH  UlccM.de  '         „»    ,v_  c_.u:—   1.1.  J._.._:>. 

G«vres,  but  thai  I  saw  ho.  ludicrous  it  bad  "• -«"•  of  the  fashionable  depravity, 
been  ot  me  to  be  so  anxious  to  be  talking  and  When  she  was  seventeen,  her  aga 
playing  in  the  garden  with  him  and  his  broth-  came  back  from  his  long  exile  in  Con- 
era.  He  was  two  or  three  years  older  man  I,  gtantinople,  broken  in  health,  even,  it 
aad  we  thought  oarselve.  a  great  deal  more  j  ;d  more  than  ljt(1  disturbed  in 
grown  up  than  the  rest.  We  liked  to  be  con-  .  „  *  _T  .,  ,  ,  -  , 
versing  while  tbe  others  were  playing  at  hide-  intellect.  To  the  annoyance  of  his  icl- 
and-setk.     We  aet  up  for  reasonable  people  ;  atives  he  nourished  the  design  of  being 
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made  a  cardinal ;  he  was  lodged,  for  met  her  in  the  salon  of  Madame  de  ■ 
safety's  sake,  close  to  the  family  of  his  Parabere,  was  enchanted  with  her 
brother.  From  Ferriol's  return  in  1711,  beauty,  and  declared  his  passion  to 
lo  his  death  in  1722,  we  have  consider-  Madame  de  Ferriol.  To  the  lasting 
a  ;le  difficulty  in  realizing  what  Aisse' s  shame  of  this  woman,  she  agreed  to  sup- 
existence  was.  port  his  claims,  and  the  Regent  imagin- 
There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  ed  that  the  little  Greek  would  fall  an 
it  was  Lord  Bolingbroke  who  first  per-  easy  prey.  To  bis  amazement,  and  to 
ceived  the  exceptional  charm  of  Aisse' s  the  indignation  of  Madame  de  Feiriol, 
mind.  When  the  illustrious  English  he  was  indignantly  repulsed  ;  and  when 
exilecame  to  France  in  1715,  he  was  al-  further  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
most  immediately  drawn  into  the  society  upon  her.  Aisse  threatened  to  retire  at 
of  the  Hotel  Ferriol.  One  of  Aiss6's  once  to  a  convent  if  the  proposition  was 
kindest  friends  was  that  wise  and  so  much  as  repeated.  She  was  one  of 
charming  woman,  the  Marquise  de  Vil-  the  principal  attractions  of  Madame  de 
lette,  whom  Bolingbroke  somewhat  tard-  Ferriol's  salon,  and,  says  the  memoir, 
ily  married  about  1720,  and  it  was  "as  Aisse  was  useful  to  her,  fear- 
doubtless  through  her  introduction  that  ing  to  lose  her,  she  consented,  though 
he  became  intimate  with  Madame  de  most  unwillingly,  to  say  no  more  to 
Ferriol.  As  early  as  1719  Bolingbroke  her"  about  the  Duke.  This  was  but 
writes  of  Aisse  as  of  an  intimate  friend,  one,  though  certainly  the  most  alarm- 
and  speaks  of  her  as  threatened  by  a  ing,  of  the  traps  set  for  her  feet  in  the 
"disadvantageous  metamorphosis,"  by  brilliant  and  depraved  society  of  her 
which  he  probably  refers  to  an  attack  of  guardians.  The  habitual  life  of  the 
the  small-pox.  It  appears  to  hare  been  Tencins  and  Paraberes  of  1720  was 
during  a  visit  to  the  chateau  of  Lord  something  to  us  quite  incredible.  Such 
and  Lady  Bolingbroke  that  Aisse  first  a  "moral  dialogue"  as  Le  Hasard  au 
met  Voltaire  ;  and  later  on  we  shall  aee  Coin  du  Feu  would  be  rejected  as  the 
that  these  persons  played  a  singular  but  dream  of  a  licentious  satirist,  if  the 
very  important  part  in  the  drama  of  her  memoirs  and  correspondence  of  the 
life.  There  seems  no  doubt  that,  how-  Cidalises  and  the  Clitandres  of  the  age 
ever  little  Madame  de  Villette  and  Lord  did  not  fully  convince  us  that  the  novel- 
Bolingbroke  could  claim  the  while  flower  isis  merely  repeated  what  they  saw 
of  a  spotless  life,  they  were  judicious  around  them.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
and  useful  friends  at  this  perilous  mo-  what  an  extraordinary  condition  of  rose- 
ment  of  her  career.  Aisse' s  beauty,  ate  semi-nudity  this  politest  of  genera- 
which  was  extraordinary,  and  her  dubi-  tions  lived  in,  to  understand  the  excel- 
ous  social  station,  made  the  young  Cir-  lence  as  well  as  the  frailty  of  Aisse. 
cassian  peculiarly  liable  to  attack  from  We  must  also  bear  in  mind,  when  our 
the  men  of  fashion  who  passed  from  al-  Puritan  indignation  is  ready  to  carry  us 
cove  to  alcove  in  search  of  the  indul-  away  in  profuse  condemnation  of  this 
gence  of  some  ephemeral  caprice.  The  whole  society,  that  extremely  shrewd 
poets  turned  their  rhymes  in  her  honor,  remark  of  Duclos  :  "  Le  peuple  francais 
and. one  of  their  effusions,  that  of  the  est  le  seul  peuple  qui  puisse  perdre  ses 
Swiss  Vernet,  was  so  far  esteemed  that  mceurs  sans  se  corrompre." 
it  was  engraved  fifty  years  afterward  In  1720  the  old  ex-ambassador  fell  ill. 
underneath  her  portrait.  It  may  thus  Aisse  immediately  took  up  her  abode 
be  paraphrased  : —  with  him,  and  nursed  him  assiduously 

"  Atttf.  beauty  is  all  Greek.  *£*  *•*      T1?*1  he  wa8.n0t  «  eaST 

Y«  was  she  wise  in  youth  to  borrow  invalid  to    cherish  we  gather  from   a 

From  France  tbe  charming  tongue  we  speak,  phrase  in  one  of  her  own  letters,  as  well 

And  wit,  and  airs  that  banish  sorrow :  as   from   hints   in  those  of  Bolingbroke. 

A  theme  like  this  deserves  a  verse  jn  October,  173s,  be  died,   leaving  to 

tSZZZt^SSmult'  ««■  "considerable fortune  in  the  form 

Since  our  Astrean  age  of  gold  7"  of  an  annuity,  as  well  as  a  sum  of  money 

in  a  bill  on  the  estate.     The  sister-in- 

Alss6   received   all   this  homage  un-  law,    Madame    de    Ferriol,    to    whose 

moved.     Tbe  Duke  of  Orleans  one  day  guardianship  Aisse  had  been  consigned. 
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thought  her  own  sons  injured  by  the  him  the  "chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans 
ambassador's  generosity,  and  had  the  reproche,"  and  drew  him  as  the  hero  of 
extreme  bad  taste  to  upbraid  Alsse".  his  tragedy  of  Adelaide  du  Gutsdin.  He 
The  note  had  not  vet  been  cashed,  and  had  the  superficial  vices  of  his  time  ; 
at  the  first  word  from  Madame  de  Fer-  but  his  tenderness,  loyalty,  and  good- 
riol,  Alsse  fetched  it  and  threw  it  into  ness  of  heart  were  infinite,  and  if  we 
the  lire.  This  little  anecdote  speaks  judge  him  by  the  morals  of  his  own  age 
worlds  for  the  sensitive  and  independent  and  not  of  ours,  be  was  a  very  fine  fel- 
characler  of  (he  Circassian  ;  one  almost  low.  His  principal  fault  seems  to  hare 
blushes  to  complete  it  by  adding  that  been  that  he  was  rather  dull.  As 
Madame  de  Ferriol  took  advantage  of  Madame  du  Deffand  puts  it,  "  They  say 
her  ward's  hasty  act  of  injured  pride,  of  Fontenelle  that  instead  of  a  heart  he 
Aiss£,  however,  had  other  things  to  has  a  second  brain  ;  one  might  believe 
think  of  ;  "  the  birthday  of  her  life  was  that  the  head  of  the  Chevalier  contained 
come,  her  love  was  come  to  her."  As  another  heart."  All  evidence  goes  to 
early  as  1731,  we  find  Lord  Bolingbroke  prove  that  from  the  moment  when  be 
saying,  in  a  letter  to  Madame  de  Fer-  first  met  Alsse  no  other  woman  existed 
riol,  "  I  fully  expect  you  to  come  ;  I  for  him,  and  if  their  union  was  blame- 
even  flatter  myself  that  we  shall  see  worthy,  let  it  be  at  least  admitted  that 
Madame  du  Deffand  ;  but  as  for  Made-  it  lasted,  with  impassioned  fidelity  on 
moiselle  Alsse,  I  do  not  expect  her.  both  sides,  for  twelve  years  and  until 
The  Turk  will  be  her  excuse,  and  a  Aiss6's  death. 

certain  Christian  of  my  acquaintance.  It  would  appear  that  until  the  Am- 
ber reason."  This  seems  to  mean  that  bassador  passed  away,  and  the  irksome 
Aisse  would  give  as  her  excuse  for  not  life  at  the  Hotel  Ferriol  began  again, 
coining  to  stay  with  the  Bolingbrokes  Aisse  contrived  to  keep  her  ardent  ad- 
that  she  was  needed  at  the  Ambassa-  mirer  within  bounds.  To  us  it  seems 
dor's  pillow  ;  but  that  her  real  reason  amazingly  perverse  that  the  lovers  did 
would  be  that  she  wished  to  stay  in  not  marry  ;  but  Alsse  herself  was  the 
Paris  to  be  near  "  a  certain  Christian."  first  to  insist  that  a  Chevalier  d'Aydie 
That  which  bad  been  vainly  attempted  could  not  and  should  not  offend  his  re* 
by  so  many  august  and  eminent  person-  lations  by  a  misalliance  with  a  Circassian 
ages,  namely,  the  capture  of  Alsse" s  slave.  At  last  she  yielded  ;  but,  as 
heart,  was  now  being  pursued  with  Mademoiselle  Rieu  tells  us,  "  he  loved 
alarming  success  by  a  very  modest  can-  her  so  delicately  that  he  was  jealous  of 
didate  for  her  affections.  her  reputation  ;  he  adored  her,  and 
The  Chevalier  Blaise  Marie  d'Aydie,  would  have  sacrificed  everything  for 
the  hope  of  an  impoverished  Perigord  her ;  but  she,  on  her  part,  loving  the 
family  who  claimed  descent,  with  a  blot  Chevalier,  found  his  fame,  his  fortune, 
on  their  escutcheon,  from  the  noble  bis  honor,  dearer  to  her  than  her  own." 
house  of  Foix,  was,  in  1721,  about  thirty  In  1724  she  found  it  absolutely  neces- 
years  of  age.  He  had  lived  a  passably  sary  to  disappear  from  her  circle  of  ac- 
dissipated  life,  after  the  fashion  of  the  quaintance.  She  did  not  dare  to  con- 
Clitandres  of  the  age,  and  if  Made*  fide  her  secret  to  the  unscrupulous  Ma- 
moiselle  Rieu  is  to  be  believed,  Madame  dame  de  Ferriol,  and  in  her  despair  she 
la  Duchesse  de  Berry  herself  had  passed  examined  the  circle  of  her  friends  for 
through  the  fires  on  his  behalf.  He  was  the  most  sympathetic  face.  She  decided 
poor  ;  he  was  brave  and  handsome  and  to  trust  Lady  Bolingbroke,  and  she 
rather  stupid  ;  he  was  expected  one  of  could  not  have  made  a  wiser  choice, 
these  days  to  break  his  vows  as  a  Knight  That  tender-hearted  and  deeply-experi- 
of  Malta  and  redeem  the  family  fortunes  enced  lady  was  equal  to  the  delicate 
by  a  good  marriage.  We  have  a  por-  emergency.  She  announced  her  inten- 
t-ait of  him  by  Madame  du  Deffand,  tion  of  spending  a  few  months  in  Eng- 
written  in  her  delicate,  persistent  way,  land,  and  she  begged  Madame  de  Ferriol 
touch  upon  touch,  with  a  result  that  re-  to  allow  Alsse  to  accompany  her.  They 
minds  one  of  Mr.  Henry  James's  pict-  started  as  if  for  Calais,  but  only  to 
urea  of  character.  Voltaire,  more  double  upon  their  steps.  Alsse,  in 
rapidly  and  more  enthusiastically,  called  company  with  her  maid,  Sophie,  and  a 
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confidential  English  man-servant,  was  Bolingbroke,  and  so  was  intimately  con- 
installed  in  a  remote  suburb  of  Paris,  nee  ted  with  the  Ferriol  circle-  Re- 
under  the  care  of  the  Chevalier  d'Aydie,  search,  which  really  is  far  too  busy  in 
while  Lady  Bolingbroke  hastened  on  to  our  days,  has  found  out  that  Madame 
England,  and  amused  herself  with  in-  de  Catandrini  herself  had  not  been  all 
venting  anecdotes  and  messages  from  that  could  be  desired  ;  but  in  1716  she 
A'isse\  In  the  fulness  of  time  Lady  was  dev-etc,  yet  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
Bolingbroke  returned  and  took  care  to  to  throw  any  barrier  between  herself 
"collect"  Aisse  before  she  presented  and  the  confidences  of  a  younger 
herself  at  the  Hotel  Ferriol.  Mean-  woman.  AIss£  received  her  warmly, 
while  a  daughter  had  been  born,  who  gave  her  heatt  to  ber  wilhout  reserve, 
was  christened  Celenie  Leblond,  and  and  when  the  lady  went  back  to  Geneva 
who  was  placed  in  a  convent  at  Sens,  Alsse  discovered  that  she  was  the  first 
under  the  name  of  Miss  Black,  as  a  and  best  friend  that  she  had  ever  pos- 
niece  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  abbess  sessed.  Madame  Calanditni  carried 
of  this  convent  was  a  Mademoiselle  de  home  with  her  the  inmost  and  most 
Villette,  the  daughter  of  Lady  Baling-  dangerous  secrets  of  Aisse's  historv, 
broke.  No  novelist  would  dare  to  de-  and  it  is  evident  that  she  immediately 
scribe  so  improbable  a  stratagem  ;  let  planned  her  joung  friend's  conversion, 
us  make  the  story  complete  by  adding  The  Letters  of  Alsse  are  exclusively 
that  it  succeeded  to  perfection,  and  composed  of  her  correspondence  with 
that  Madame  de  Ferriol  herself  never  this  Madame  Catandrini  from  the  au- 
seems  to  have  suspected  the  truth.  This  tumn  of  1726  to  her  own  fatal  illness  in 
daughter,  whom  we  shall  presently  meet  January,  1733.  They  remained  in 
again,  grew  up  to  be  acharming  woman,  Geneva  until,  in  1758,  they  were  lent  to 
and  adorned  society  in  the  next  gener-  Voltaire,  who  enriched  them  with  very 
ation  as  the  Vicomtessede  Nauthia.  If  interesting  and  important  notes.  Nearly 
the  story  of  Aisse  ended  here  it  would  thirty  years  more  passed,  and  at  length, 
not  appeal  to  a  Richardson,  or  even  to  in  1787,  the)  saw  the  light.  Next  year 
an  Abbe  Prevdt  d'  Exiles  as  a  moral  they  were  reprinted,  with  a  very  delight- 
tale,  ful  portrait  of  Alsse.  In  this  she  ap- 
Between  1723  and  1726  Aisse'a  life  pears  as  a  decided  beauty,  with  very  fair 
passed  quietly  enough.  The  Chevalier  hair,  an  elegant  and  spirited  head  lightly 
d'Aydie  was  constantly  at  the  Hold  poised  on  delicate  shoulders,  and  nath- 
Ferriol,  but  the  two  lovers  were  not  any  ing  Oriental  in  her  appearance  except 
longer  in  their  first  youth.  A  little  the  large,  oval,  dark  eyes,  languishing 
prudence  went  a  long  wav  in  a  society  with  incredible  length  of  eyelash.  The 
adorned  by  Madame  de  Parabere  and  text  was  confused  and  difficult  in  these 
Madame  de  Tencin.  No  breath  of  early  editions,  and  in  successive  reprint* 
scandal  seems  to  have  troubled  Aisse,  has  occupied  various  biographers — M. 
and  when  her  cares  came,  they  all  be-  de  Barante,  M.  Ravenel,  M.  PiedagnaL 
gan  from  within.  We  do  not  possess  I  suppose,  however,  that  I  do  no  injus- 
the  letters  of  Aisse  to  her  lover.  I  hope  tice  to  those  writers  if  I  claim  for  M. 
I  am  not  a  Philistine  if  I  admit  that  I  Eugene  Asse  the  credit  of  having  done 
sincerely  hope  they  will  never  be  dis-  more  than  any  other  man,  by  patient 
covered.  We  possess  the  love  tetters  of  annotation  and  collection  of  explicatory 
Mademoiselle  de  L'Espinasse ;  this  documents,  to  render  the  reading  of 
should  be  enough  of  that  kind  of  liter-  Aisse's  letters  interesting  and  agreeable, 
ature  for  one  century  at  least — it  would  The  letters  of  Alsse  to  Madame  Cal- 
be  a  terrible  thing  to  come  down  one  andrini  are  the  history  of  an  awakening 
morning  to  see  announced  a  collection  conscience.  It  is  this  fact,  and  the 
of  the  letters  of  Aisse  to  her  Chevalier,  slow  development  of  the  inevitable 
edited  by  M.  Edmond  de  Goncouit !  moral  plot,  which  give  them  their  singu- 
In  the  summer  of  1726  there  arrived  lar  psychological  value.  As  the  letters 
from  Geneva  a  lady  about  twenty  years  approach  their  close,  our  attention  is 
older  than  Alsse,  the  wife  of  a  M.  Cat-  entirely  riveted  by  the  spectacle  of  this 
andrini ;  she  was  a  step-aunt,  if  such  a  tender  and  passionate  spirit  tortured  by 
relationship    be    recognized,   of    Lord  remorse  and    yearning    for   expiation. 
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But  at  the  outset  there  is  110  moral  pas-  Pyrame  el  Tkisbb,  and  giggles  over  its 
sion  expressed,  and  we  think  less  of  disastrous  fate.  This  gives  us  firm 
Aiss£  herself  than  of  the  society  to  ground  in  dating  this  first  letter,  for  this 
which  she  belonged  by  her  age  and  edu-  comedy,  or  rather  opera,  was  played  on 
cation.  As  it  seems  impossible,  from  the  171b  of  October,  1736.  Nothing 
other  sources  of  information,  to  believe  could  be  more  gay  or  sparkling  than 
that  Madame  Calandrini  was  what  is  Aisse's  tone- 
commonly  thought  to  be  an  amiable  But  soon  there  comes  a  change-  We 
woman,  we  take  from  Aisse's  praise  of  find  that  she  is  not  happy  in  the  Hotel 
ber  something  of  the  same  impression  Ferriol.  Her  friend  and  foster-brother, 
that  we  obtain  from  Madame  de  Si-  Comte  d'ArgentaL  who  lived  on  until 
vigor's  affectionate  addresses  to  Madame  1788  to  be  the  last  survivor  of  her  circle, 
de  Grignan.  Indeed,  the  opening  letter  is  away  "with  his  sweetheart  in  the 
of  Aisse's  series,  with  its  indescribable  Enchanted  Island,"  and  she  has  his 
tone  of  the  seventeenth  century,  reads  room  while  hers  is  being  refurnished, 
so  much  like  one  of  the  Sevigne's  let-  But  it  will  cost  her  one  hundred  pistole*, 
ters  to  her  daughter  that  one  wonders  for  Madame  de  Ferriol  makes  her  pay 
whether  the  semblance  can  be  wholly  for  everything.  The  subjects  which  she 
accidental.  There  is  a  childish  arch-  writes  about  in  all  light- hear tedness  are 
ness  in  the  way  in  which  Alsse  jests  extraordinary.  She  cannot  resist,  from 
about  all  her  own  adorers — the  suscep-  sheer  ebullience  of  mirth,  copying  out  a 
tible  abbes,  and  the  councillors  whose  letter  of  amazing  impudence  written  by 
neglected  passion  has  comfortably  sub-  a  certain  officer  of  dragoons  to  the 
sided  into  friendship.  There  are  little  bishop  of  his  diocese.  Can  she  or  can 
picturesque  touches — the  black  spaniel  she  not  continue  to  know  the  beautiful 
yelping  in  his  lady's  lap,  and  upsetting  braien  Madame  de  Parabere,  whose  be- 
the  coffee-cup  in  bis  eagerness  to  greet  havior  is  of  a  lightness,  but  oh  !  of  such 
a  newcomer.  There  are  charming  bits  a  lightness.  Yet  "her  carriage  is  at- 
of  self -portraiture  :  "  I  used  to  flatter  ways  at  my  service,  and  don't  you  think 
myself  that  I  was  a  little  philosopher,  it  would  be  ridiculous  not  to  visit  her  at 
but  I  never  shall  be  one  in  matters  of  all  r"  If  one  desires  a  marvellous  tale 
sentiment."  It  is  all  so  youthful,  so  of  the  ways  and  the  manners  of  the  great 
girlish,  that  we  have  to  remind  our-  world  under  Louis  XV.,  there  is  the  as- 
selves  that  the  author  of  such  a  passage  tounding  story  of  Madame  la  Princesse 
as  the  following  was  in  her  thirty-third  de  Bouroonville,  and  how  she  was  pub- 
year  : —  licly  engaged  to  marry  the  Due  de  Ruf- 

„ .         ,        ......      ,...,   L-  j  fee  fifteen  minutes  after  her  first  hus- 

"1  spend  my  days  in  shooting  li tile  birds ;  ,        .,       ...       ..    .     „  ,,         ...            ,     . 

mlsdoeVme  a  great  deal  ot  good.  Exercise  band  s  death  ;  it  is  told,  with  perfect 
and  distraction  are  excellent  remedies  for  the  calmness,  in  Alise  s  best  manner.  The 
vapors.  The  ardor  of  the  chase  makes  me  Prince  was  one  of  Aisse's  numerous  re- 
wdk.  akhooch  my  feet  are  bruised  :  the  per-  i^^  adorers  i  she  rejoices  that  he  has 
spiration  that  this  exercise  causes  is  good  for  {,.  .__  _„_„_,„„„:. ;i_  i_„.._  Tk.» 
me.  1  am  as  sunburned  as  a  crow  ;  you  left  her  no  compromising  legacy.  There 
would  be  frightened  if  yon  saw  roc,  but  I  U  a  certain  affair,  on  the  10th  of  Jan- 
scarcely  mind  it-  How  happy  should  I  be  if  I  nary,  1737,  "  which  would  make  your 
were  still  with  yoa  !  I  wculd  willingly  give  >  najr  stand  on  end  ;  bat  it  really  is  too 
IhUmo.ncw"  C  ^  "  »'«»»  to  be  written  down."  A 
wonderful  world,  so  elegant  and  so  de- 
Here  Alsse  anticipates  by  a  year  or  based,  so  enthusiastic  and  so  cynical,  so 
two  Matthew  Green's  famous  "Fling  full  of  beauty  and  so  full  of  corruption, 
but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies."  She  has  that  we  find  no  name  but  Louis  Quinze 
told  Madame  Cslandrini  everything,  to  qualify  its  paradoxes. 
The  Chevalier  is  away  in  Perigord,  In  her  earlier  letters  Alsse  reveals 
which  adds  to  her  vapors  ;  but  his  let-  herself  as  a  patron  of  the  stage,  and  a 
ters  breathe  the  sweetest  constancy,  dramatic  critic  of  marked  views.  Her 
She  would  like  to  send  them  to  Geneva,  foster-brothers,  Pont-de-Veyle  and  Ar- 
but  she  dares  not ;  they  are  too  full  of  gental,  were  deeply  stage-stricken  ;  the 
her  own  praises.  She  has  been  to  see  '  Enchanted  Island  "of  the  latter  seems 
the  first  performance  of  a  new  comedy,  to  have  been  situated  somewhere  in  that 
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ocean,  the  TheStre   dc  1' Opera.      Alsse  wa«  frightened,  but  he  grew  more  so  when, 

threw  herself  with  heart  and  soul  into  Seeing  round  the  room  he  saw  several fire- 

.,         ,  ■     ■         ■_  .  .■_      „  arms;  he   was   taken   wnb   such  a  trembling 

the    famous  rivalry    between    the  two  u^he  was  obliged  to  sit  down  for  (ear  of  fal* 

operatic  Stars  of  Fans  ;   she   was   all  for  jag.     At  last,  to  break  the  silence,  he  asked 

the  enchanting  Lemaure,  and  when  that  the  figure  in  white  what  was  wanted  of  him, 

public  favorite  wilfully  retired  to  private  because  he  had  an  engagement,  and  his  time 

life    Aisse    found    that    the    Pellissier  "W £*?  5°"^,  ™ £*■  *?V3& 

,,  -  ■      -        ..  -  ,  ,,      „,  ,,  replied,    What  does  it  matter  to  you,  it  you 

fait    hornblement    mal.        She    tells  are  paid  well?'  and  said  nothing  more.    An- 

Wlth     infinite    zest    ft    rather   scurrilous  other  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  in  silence  ;  at 

story  of  how  a  certain  famous  Jansenist  !*»'  "">  phantom  pulled  the  bell-rope.    The 

canon,  seventy  years  of  age,  fearing  to  two  7fhUe  '"key"  "T*^  :  f"  j,taa,.om 

,.        ...       .  .  J  .'  ■'     j       °  ..  asked  for  bandages,  and  told  Isei  to  draw  five 

die  without  having  ever  seen  a  dramatic  pound,  of  blood?' 
performance,  dressed  himself  up  in  his 

deceased  grandmother's   garments  and  .   We  must  spoil  the  story  by  finishing 

made  bis  appearance  in  the  pit,  creat-  it  abruptly.     Isez  bleeds  the  phantom 

ing,   by  his  incredible  oddity  of  garb  not  in  the  arm,  on  account  of  the  mon- 

and  feature,  such  a  sensation  that  the  strous  quantity  of  blood,   but  in   the 

actor  Annand  stopped  playing,  and  de-  l00t>   *  vety   beautiful  woman's  foot, 

sired  him,  amid  the  shrieks  of  laughter  apparently,  when  he  gets  to  the  last  of 

of  the  audience,  to  decamp  as  fast  as  six  pairs  of  white  silk  stockings.     He  is 

possible.     Vollaire  vouches  for  the  ab-  presently,   after  various    other   adven- 

solute  truth  of  this  anecdote.     But  be-  tures,   turned    out   of    the    mysterious 

fore  AIssS  begins  to  lose  the  gayety  of  house,  and  nobody,  not  even  the  King 

her  spirits  it  may  be  well  to  let  her  give  himself,  can  tell  what  it  all  means, 
in  her  own  language,  or  as  near  as  I  can        But  very  soon  the  picture  of  Afsse's 

reach  it,  a  sample  of  her  powers  as  an  life  begins  to  be  clouded  over.     In  the 

artist  in  anecdote.  spring  of   1737,   she  is   in   a  peck  of 
troubles.     The  periodical   reduction  of 

"  A  little  while  ago  Ihere  happened  a  little  the  State  annuities,  which  had  been  car- 

^T.ml'nVr.'.rtAtj!  'if  «■' »«  «"  *>■»«  •""Ppcedi.J 

ago  bet,  the  surgeon  [oneol  the  most  eminent  "inter  by  the  new  Minister  of  finance, 

practitioners  of  his  time],  received  a  note,  beg-  had    brought   misery   to    many    gentle- 

ging  him,  at  six  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  folks   of   France.      In  Aisse's   early  let- 

the  next  day.  to  be  in  the  Rue  du  Pot-de-Fer,  t         ^  and  her  acquajDUriCea  appear 
dose  to  the  Luxembourg.     He  did  not  fail  to  .  ,  •  .      ,       ,,      .       .      _  - 

be  there ;  he  found  waiting  for  him  a  man,  ■«<*  "   I"**    landlords   do   now  ;  in 

who  conducted  him  for  a  few  steps,  and  then  her  latest  letters  they  remind  us  of  what 

made  bim  enter  a  house,  shutting  the  door  on  these  landlords  will  be  when   the  next 

the  surgeon,  so  as,  himself,  to  remain  in  the  Liberal  Ministry  is  in.     The  Chevalier 

Butthe/*r*Vrof  the  house  appeared,  and  told  personally;  he  had  not  much  to  lose, 

bim  that  he  was  expected  on  the  first  floor,  but  we    find    him    sympathizing    with 

and  asked  him  to  step  up,  which  he  did.     He  Alsse,  and  drawing  up  an  appealing  letter 

opened  an  antechamber  all  bung  with  white  ;  f         h        t  d    ,Q    (he    Carina!    de 

a  lackey,  made  to  be  put  In  a  picture,  dressed  ,.,  ..*«.-.•       ,      »    . '   .       ,      , 

in  white,  nicely  curled,  nicely  powdered,  and  F1*<"y.  .   Aissi  !«■"»  to   (»«  tite  »had- 

with  a  pouch  of  white  hair  and  two  dusters  in  OWS  falling  across   her   future.      If  ever 

his  hand,  came  to  meet  bim,  and  told  him  that  she  marries,  she  says,  she  will  pot  into 

be  must  have  bis  shoes  wiped.  After  this  cere-  tfce  contract  a  clause  by  which  she  re- 

mony,  be  was  conducted  into  a  room  also  hung  »„,-„   »k-     '!,..„   „t.   f. .......   _u„„ 

with  white.     Another  lackey,  dre«d  like  the  tam'   'he   "g      ,      8?  lo,  Geneva  ™- 

first,  went  through  the  same  ceremony  with  ««  she  likes,  for  she  longs  to  tell  her 

the  shoes ;  be  was  then  taken  into  a  room  troubles  to  Madame  Calandrini.     And 

where  everything  was  white,  bed,  carpet,  tap-  thus  is  first  sounded  the  mournful  key 

entry,  fauuuih,  chairs,  tables  and  floor.    A  to  which  we  soon  become  accustomed  :— 
tall  figure  in  a  night-cap  and  a  perfectly  white 

dressing-gown,  and  a  while  mask,  was  seated         "  Every  day  I  see  that  there  Is  nothing  but 

near  the  fire.     When   this  kind  of  phantom  virtue  that  is  any  good  for  this  world  and  the 

perceived   Isez,  he  said  to  him,  '  I  have   the  next.    As  for  myself,  who  have  not  been  lucky 

devil   in  my  body,'  and  spoke  no  more  ;  for  enough  to  behave  properly,  but  who  respect 

three-quarters  of  an  hour  be  did  nothing  but  and  admire  virtuous  people,  the  simple  wish 

pat  on  and  pull  off  six  pairs  of  white  gloves  to  belong  in  the  number  attracts  to  me  all  sons 

which  be  bad  on  a  table  by  his  side.    Isez  of  flattering  things  ;  the  pity  which  every  one 
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shows  me  [(or  her  money  losses,  doubtless],  cept  the  hand   of  the  Due  d'Aumont. 

almost   prevents  me  from  being  miserable     I  Th    djMoImi,   Madame   de  Tendo  Can- 
have  just  3000  francs  of  income  at  most  left.  .  ,       -  ,         .     .„     ,,     ,      -.    ,- 

My  jewels  and  my  diamonds  are  sold."  "Ot  forgive  Of   forget    AiSSe  s  tacit   dis- 
approval of  her  conduct.     The  Rentier, 

The  result  of  her  sadden  poverty  ap-  but  not  lets  naughty  Madame  de  Par- 
pears  to  have  been  that  the  Chevalier  abere  purrs  around  her  like  a  cat,  ex- 
d'Aydte,  sorely  against  his  inclination,  quisitely  assiduous  not  entirely  to  lose 
bat  actuated  by  a  generous  impulse,  the  esteem  of  one  whose  position  in  the 
offered  to  marry  her.  She  was  not  lest  world  can  have  offered  nothing  to  such 
generous  than  he,  and  almost  Quixoti-  a  personage,  bnt  by  whose  intelligence 
cally  rejected  what  would  have  been  her  and  sympathetic  goodness  she  could  not 
greatest  satisfaction.  To  Madame  Cal-  help  being  fascinated.  In  recording  all 
andrini,  who  was  plainly  one  of  those  this,  without  in  the  least  being  aware  of 
who  urged  her  to  accept  this  act  of  res-  it,  Arsse  gives  as  an  impression  of  her 
titalion,  the  orphan-mother  answers  own  simple  sweetness  as  of  a  touchstone 
thus  : —  by  which  radically  evil  natures  were  dia- 

"  Think,  Madame,  of  what  the  world  would  tinguished  from  those  whose  voluntary 

say  If  he  married  a  nobody,  and  one  who  de-  abasement  was   not   the   sign  of  a  COm- 

pended  entirely  on  the  charity  of  the  Ferriol  plete  corruption  of  spirit, 
f.m.ly.     No  ;  (love  b.s  fame  too  much,  and  I  We  raa(Je  ,0   f     {  ia  M„ea   let. 

have  myself  at  the  same  time  too  much  pride,  ,    .        .  ,  ...  . 

to  allow  him  to  commit  inch  an  act  of  folly.  *•".  'n**>  without  being  in  any  degree 

He  would  be  sure  to  repent  of  having  followed  a  blue-stocking,  she  was   eager   to   form 

the  bent  of  his  absurd  passion,  and  I  could  not  her  Own  impression  On  the  various  intel- 

aurrin  the  pain  of |  having  made  him  wretched,  lectnilj   qaes(ion8   of   the   hour.      GulU- 

anu  of  bang  myself  no  longer  loved.  ^  rf^   ^   Qn,y  ^   pBbIi|h^ 

The  Chevalier,  unable  to  live  in  Paris  in  England  in  the  autumn  of  1 726  ;  in 
without  being  at  her  side,  fled  for  a  five  the  spring  of  1727  Alsse  had  read  it,  in 
months'  exile  to  the  parental  chateau  in  Desfontaine'a  translation,  knew  that  it 
Perigord.  Alsse  had  expressed  a  mild  was  the  work  of  Swift,  and  praised  it  in 
surprise  that  he  could  not  contrive  to  the  very  same  terms  that  the  world  has 
be  more  calm,  bat  their  discussions  had  since  agreed  to  bestow  upon  it.  Des- 
always  ended  in  a  joke.  Yet  it  is  plain  touches  seems  to  have  been  a  friend  of 
that  all  these  circumstances  made  her  hers,  but  when  in  the  same  year  she 
regard  life  more  seriously  than  she  had  went  to  see  his  new  comedy  La  Pkil- 
ever  done  before.  In  her  next  letter  esofhe  Marie,  she  was  not  blinded  by 
(August,  1727)  we  learn  how  miserable  friendship-  "It  is  a  very  charming 
a  home  the  Hfttel  Ferriol  had  now  be-  comedy,"  she  wrote,  "fullof  sentiment, 
come  for  her.  "  The  mistress  of  this  full  of  delicacy  ;  but  it  does  not  possess 
house,"  she  says,  "is  much  more  diffi-  the  genius  of  Moliere."  Nor  is  she 
cult  to  live  with  than  the  poor  Ambas-  less  judicious  in  what  she  says  about 
sador  was."  As  for  the  Chevalier,  he  the  masterpiece  of  another  friend,  the 
had  scarcely  reached  Perigueux,  when  Abbe  Pievot  d' Exiles.  She  writes  in 
he  forgot  all  about  the  months  he  wish-  October,  1728,  "  We  have  a  new  book 
ed  to  spend  in  the  country,  and  has-  here  entitled  Mimoires  dun  Homme  de 
tened  back  to  Paris  to  be  near  Alsse.  Quaiiti  retiri  du  Monde,  it  is  not  woith 
The  latter  writes,  in  her  prim  way,  "  I  much,  except  one  hundred  and  ninety 
admit  I  was  very  agreeably  surprised  to  pages  which  make  one  burst  out  cry- 
see  him  enter  my  room  yesterday.  How  ing."  These  one  hundred  and  ninety 
happy  I  should  be  if  I  could  only  love  pages  were  that  immortal  supplement  to 
him  without  having  to  reproach  myself  a  dull  book  which  we  call  Manon  Let- 
for  it !"  It  is  plain,  in  spite  of  the  al-  taut,  over  which  as  many  tears  are  shed 
ways  modest,  and  now  timid  way  in  nowadays  as  were  dropped  a  century 
which  she  writes,  that  her  moral  worth  and  a  half  ago.  It  is  said  by  those 
and  delicate  judgment  were  estimated  at  who  have  read  PrevoYs  forgotten  ro- 
their  true  value  even  by  the  frivolous  mance,  Histoire  dune  Grecque  Modtrne, 
women  who  surrounded  her.  The  published  long  afterward  in  1741,  that 
Duchess  of  Fitz- James  asks  her  advice  it  contains  a  full-length  portrait  of  the 
as  to  whether  she  shall  or  shall  not  ac-  author's  old  friend  Alsse.     It  might  be 
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amusing  to  compare  this  with  Voltaire's  age  of  thirty,  the  sacks  seemed  inex- 
portrait  of  her  chevalier  in  Adelaide  du  haustiblc.  But  so  far  as  regarded  Aisse, 
Gutsdin.  their  conduct  was  all  that  was  chiv- 
She  was  evidently  a  centre  of  light  and  alrous,  all  that  was  honorably  fraternal, 
activity.  The  young  woman  with  whom,  Pont-de-Veyle  she  calls  an  angel,  bat  it 
at  all  events  during  certain  periods,  was  D' Argent al  whom  she  loved  the 
Bolingbroke  corresponded  by  every  post,  most,  and  nothing  is  more  touching  than 
could  be  no  commonplace  person.  Vol-  an  account  she  gives,  with  the  naivete* 
taire  vouches  for  her  exact  and  indepen-  of  a  child,  of  a  quarrel  she  had  with 
dent  knowledge  of  events.  When  Ma-  him.  This  quarrel  lasted  eight  days, 
dame  Calandrini  is  anxious  to  know  how  and  Aisse  kept  her  letter  open  until  she 
a  certain  incident  at  court  will  turn  out,  could  add,  in  a  postscript,  the  desired 
AIkb6  says,  "  You  shall  know  before  the  information  that  she,  having  drunk  his 
people  who  make  the  Gazette  do,"  and  health  at  dinner  and  afterward  kissed 
her  letters  differ  from  the  poet  Gray's,  him,  they  have  made  it  np  without  any 
which  otherwise  they  often  curiously  re-  formal  explanation-  "Since  then,' 
aembic,  that  she  seems  to  know  at  first  she  adds  in  that  tone  of  hers  which 
hand  the  class  of  news  that  Gray  only  makes  the  eyes  of  a  middle-aged  citizen 
repeats.  She  sometimes  shows  her  first-  of  perfidious  Albion  quite  dim  after  a 
hand  knowledge  by  her  very  inaccuracy,  hundred  and  fifty  years,  "since  then 
She  gives,  for  instance,  a  long  account,  we  have  been  a  great  deal  together." 
which  we  follow  with  breathless  interest,  In  1738  she  had  need  of  all  the  kind  ■ 
of  the  death  of  Adricnne  Lecouvrenr,  nets  she  could  get.  The  Chevalier  was 
the  event,  probably,  which  moved  Paris  so  ill  in  June  that  she  was  obliged  to 
more  vehemently  than  any  other  duiing  face  the  prospect  of  his  death.  "  Duty, 
the  year  173".  AIss£  directly  charges  love,  inquietude,  and  friendship,  are  for- 
the  young  Duchesse  de  Bouillon  with  ever  troubling  my  thoughts  and  my 
the  murder  of  the  actress,  and  supports  body ;  I  am  in  a  cruel  agitation  ;  my 
her  charge  with  an  amazing  array  of  body  is  giving  way,  for  I  am  ovei- 
borrible  details.  The  affair  was  mys-  whelmed  with  vapors  and  with  grief ; 
terious,  and  Aissfi  was  evidently  ml-  and,  if  any  misfortune  should  happen  to 
nulely  informed  ;  yet  Voltaire,  in  whose  that  man,  I  feel  I  should  not  be  able  to 
aims  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  died,  declares  endure  the  horrible  sorrow  of  it.  He  is 
that  her  account  is  not  the  true  one.  more  attached  to  me  than  ever  ;  be  en- 
On  one  point  her  knowledge  of  her  con-  courages  me  to  perform  my  duties, 
temporaries  is  very  useful  to  us.  The  Sometimes  I  cannot  help  telling  him, 
priceless  correspondence  of  Madame  du  that  if  he  gets  any  worse  it  will  be  im- 
Deffand  makes  the  latter,  as  an  old  possible  for  me  to  leave  him  ;  and  then 
woman,  an  exceedingly  life-like  figure,  he  scolds  me."  The  dreadful  condi- 
but  we  know  little  01  her  early  life  ;  tion  of  genteel  poverty  in  which  the 
Aisse's  sketches  of  her,  therefore,  and  Ferriol  family  were  now  living,  did  not 
to^say  the  truth,  cruelly  penetrating  an-  tend  to  make  Aisse's  home  a  bed  of 
aljsis  of  her  character  at  the  age  of  roses.  In  the  winter  of  1728  these  fa- 
thirty,  are  most  valuable.  The  Ma-  mous  people  of  quality  were  "  dying  of 
dame  du  Dcff  and  we  know  seems  a  wiser  hunger."  There  was  not,  that  is  to 
woman  than  Aisse's  friend  ;  but  the  fact  say,  as  much  food  upon  their  table  as 
is  that  many  of  these  witty  French-  their  appetites  required,  and  Aisse  ex- 
women  only  became  tolerable,  like  re-  pected  to  share  the  fate  of  the  horse 
markable  vintages,  when  they  were  whose  master  gave  him  one  grain  less  of 
growing  a  little  crusted.  oats  each  day  until  he  died  from  star- 
Among  the  brightest  sections  of  vation.  In  this  tbere  was  of  course  a 
Aisse's  correspondence  are  those  in  little  playful  exaggeration,  but  her  pov 
which  she  speaks  of  her  high-spirited  erty  weighed  heavily  on  Aisse.  She  had 
and  somewhat  dissolute  foster-brothers,  scarcely  enough  money  for  her  daily 
Font-de-Veyle  and  D'Argental.  These  wants,  and  envied  the  Chevalier,  who 
two  men  were  sowing  their  wild  oats  was  saving  that  he  might  form  a  dowry 
very  hard,  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  for  the  little  daughter  at  Sens,  the 
although  they  were  passing  the  solemn  "  pauvrc  petite"  in   the  convent,  after 
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whom  Alss6's  heart  yearned,  and  whom  and  he  was  locked  up  all  dajr  with 
■he  might  but  very  rarely  visit  as  a  Jesuit  priests.  The  young  Ferriols  were 
stranger.  in  Paris;  their  mother,  jealous,  pietistic. 
She  spent  the  autumn  of  1729  a!  Pont-  and  peevish,  wore  Aisse  out  with  ennui. 
de-Veyle,  the  country  seat  of  the  Fer-  It  was  in  ibis  tension  of  the  nervous 
riol  family,  a  chateau  between  Macon  system,  this  initation  and  depression  of 
and  Bourg.  She  took  advantage  of  this  spirits,  that  on  her  way  back  to  Paris  in 
neighborhood  to  Switzerland,  and  paid  Novembershe  paid  astolen  visit  to  Sens 
the  long- promised  visit  to  Madame  Cat-  to  see  her  little  daughter.  The  letter 
andiini  in  Geneva.  The  incident  was  a  in  which  she  describes  the  interview  is 
momentous  one  in  the  history  of  her  simply  heartrending.  The  little  deli- 
soul.  She  came  back  more  uneasy,  caie  child,  with  an  exquisite  instinct, 
more  irresolute  than  ever,  and  in  deep  clung  to  this  unknown  friend,  and  when 
depression  of  spirits.  Her  first  instinct,  at  last  Algae1  had  to  say  farewell,  her 
on  being  left  to  her  own  thoughts  again,  daughter— whom  she  must  not  call  her 
was  to  enter  a  convent,  but  Madame  daughter — wrung  the  mother's  heart 
Calandrini  did  not  encourage  this  ides,  with  mingled  anguish  and  delight  by 
and  Aisse  soon  relinquished  it.  She  throwing  her  arms  round  her  neck  and 
saw,  herself,  that  duty  called  her  to  stay  crying  out,  "I  have  no  father  or 
with  Madame  de  Ferriot,  who  was  now  mother ;  please,  you  be  Bay  mother,  for 
growing  an  invalid.  Before  leaving  I  love  yon  as  much  as  if  you  really 
Geneva  Madame  Calandrini  had  made  a  were  I"  Aisse  could  not  tear  herself 
solemn  attempt  to  persuade  her  to  con-  away  ;  she  remained  a  fortnight  at  the 
dude  her  dubious  relations  with  the  convent,  more  unhappy  than  happy, 
Chevalier.  She  tried  to  extract  a  and  so  afflicted  in  spirits  that  she  poai- 
promise  from  Aisse  that  she  would  either  lively  had  to  take  to  her  bed.  The 
marry  D'Aydic  or  cease  to  see  him.  little  "Miss  Black"  waited  upon  her 
But  it  is  easy  for  comfortable  matrons  with  a  child's  enthusiasm,  refusing  to 
in  their  own  boudoirs  to  urge  a  line  of  play  with  her  companions,  and  lavishing 
conduct ;  it  is  less  simple  for  the  un-  her  caresses  upon  her.  At  last  the  poor 
fortunate  to  carry  out  these  maxims  in  mother  forced  herself  to  depart,  fearing 
the  hard  light  of  day.  Aisse  wrote  :  lest  she  should  expose  her  secret  by  her 
"All  that  1  can  promise  you  is  that  emotion.  She  made  her  way  to  Paris, 
nothing  shall  be  spared  to  bring  about  where  she  found  the  Chevalier  wailing 
one  or  other  of  these  things.  But,  for  her,  and  all  her  good  resolutions 
Madame,  it  may  cost  me  my  life."  Such  were  shattered  by  the  passionate  joy  of 
words  are  lightly  said ;  but  in  Aisse' s  his  welcome.  She  did  not  know  what 
case  they  came  from  the  ,heart.  She  to  do  nor  where  to  turn, 
made  the  sacrifice,  and  it  did  cost  her  In  ihe  beginning  of  r  730  the  Chevalier 
her  life.  She  attempted  to  melt  the  had  a  dangerous  illness,  and  Aisse  was 
1  severe  censor  at  Geneva  by  extracts  obliged  to  postpone  the  crisis.  He  got 
from  the  Chevalier's  letters,  and  finally  well,  and  she  was  so  happy  that  she 
she  made  an  appeal  which  goes  straight  could  not  but  postpone  it  a  little  longer. 
to  our  sympathy.  "How  can  I  cut  to  Slowly,  as  she  herself  perceived,  her 
the  quick  a  violent  passion,  and  the  bodily  strength  begin  to  waste  away 
tendeiest  and  firmest  friendship  ?  Add  under  the  agitations  of  her  conscience. 
to  all  this,  gratitude  :  it  is  frightful !  We  may  pass  over  the  slow  progress  of 
Death  would  not  be  worse  !  However,  the  spiritual  complaint,  which  took  more 
since  you  wish  me  to  make  an  effort,  I  than  three  years  to  destroy  her  healthy 
will  do  so."  Conscience  and  the  Cal-  constitution.  We  must  push  on  to  the 
andrini  were  inexorable.  end.  In  1732  her  health  gave  serious 
In  the  dull  house  at  Pont-de-Veyle  alarm  to  all  those  who  surrounded  her. 
Aiise  was  thrown  upon  her  own  con-  That  few  of  her  friends  suspected  the 
sciousness  more  than  in  Paris.  She  real  state  of  the  case,  nor  the  hidden 
gives  us  a  picture  of  her  dreary  exist-  griefs  that  were  destroying  her,  is  proved 
ence-  The  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  among  other  things  by  a  little  copy  of 
was  Madame  de  Feniol's  brother,  was  verses  which  has  been  preserved  in  the 
the  only  intelligent  companion  she  bad,     works  of  a  great  man.     Voltaire,  who 
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made  a  joke  of  his  own  supposed  pas-  The  explanation  of  this  passage  seems 

sion  foi  Aiss6,  sent  her  in  1 733  a  packet  to  be  that  the  Chevalier,  having  put  off 

of  ratafia,  to  relieve  a  painful  symptom  marriage  so  long,   was  anxious  not  to 

of  her  complaint,  and  he  accompanied  break  his  vows  for  a  merely  sentimental 

it  by  a  flippant  versicle,  which  may  thus  union,  that  could  last  but  a  few  weeks, 

be  rendered  : —  She  had  extracted,  it  would  seem,  a  sort 

..  u        1  tl„    t  v        .      ,-,        ■...  of  promise  from  him,  but  he  did  not 

Hence!  Through  her  veins  like  subtle  an-     ■"        *1         •   !,     1   •■  J  ■   , 

guish  fleet !  *eeP  II'  antl  Alsse  died  unmarried. 

Change  to  desires  the  snows  that  thro'  them  In  her  last  hours  Alsse  became  com- 
pletely dhvott,  but  not  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  unable  to  see  the  humor  of 
sending  such  light  ladies  as  Madame  de 
But  the  women  about  her  knew  that  she  Parabere  and  Madame  du  Dcfland 
was  dying.  The  Parabere,  to  whom  we  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Paris 
may  forgive  much,  because  she  loved  •*>  search  for  a  director  to  undertake  her 
Aisse  so  well,  fluttered  around  her  with  conversion.  At  last  these  inexperienced 
pathetic  tenderness  ;  and  we  find  her  emissaries  discovered  a  Pere  Boursault, 
forcing  upon  her  friend  the  most  beauti-  who  was  perhaps  of  their  world,  for  he 
ful  of  her  personal  possessions,  a  splen-  was  the  son  of  the  dramatist,  the  enemy 
did  box  of  crimson  jasper.  Even  Ma-  of  Moliere ;  from  him  Alst6  received 
dame  de  Tencin,  whom  she  had  always  the  consolations  of  religion.  A  few 
kept  at  arm's  length,  and  who  had  re-  days  before  she  died  she  wrote  once 
warded  her  with  aversion,  startled  her    more  to  Madame  Calandrini,  and  these 


now  with  expressions  and  proofs  of  affec-  are  the  last  words  which  we  possess  from 

tion.     Madame  de  Ferriol  herself,  with  the  pen  of  Aisse  :— 

her  sharp  temper  and  her  ugly  speeches,  ■•  1  Say  nothing  to  you  about  ibe  Chevalier, 

urged  upon  her  the  attentions  of  a  Jan-  He  is  In  despair  at  seeing  me  so  ill.    You 

seuist  confessor.  The  Chevalier,  under-  °"«  witnessed  *  passion  so  violent,  more 

standing  at  last  that  he  was  about  to  lose  **Sl? "t  ZSF22JE2 SZZEZL 

,              "      ,.               ,       .  ,                              ,  generosity.     1  am  not  anxious  about  the  poor 

her,    was   distracted   With   anxiety,    and  iitlie  „ne  ;  she  has  a  friend  and  protector  who 

hung  around  the  room  until  the  ladies  loves  ber  tenderly.     Good-by,  dear  Madame  ; 

were  put  to  their  wits'  end  to  get  rid  of  I  am  too  weak  to  write  any  more.     It  is  still 

him.     In  her  next  letter,  written  about  SSfiAfif?  W  think  of  you  ;  but  I 

„,    .  .             ,                . .     ,                       ,  cannot  yield  to  this  happiness  without  tears, 

Christmas  of  173a,  Alsse  expresses  her-  mj  dea/frieriQ.    The  life  I  have  led  has  been 

self  thus  : —  very  wretched.     Have  I  ever  had  a  moment's 

....               .                      ...        .  ,     .     ,  .  enioyment  7    I  could  not  be  happy  alone  ;  I 

"Ibave  to  be  very  careful  how  Ideal  wllh  wi'a,„id  ,„  W„k .  „,  ««Xf  kaa  never 

you  kaow  whoa..     He  has  been  talking  to  me  „„„  ,,„  „  ,;,,„  ,,„,  ,„,'„„,  „hln  ,  „          ,„ 

aboo.ierl.in  m.Uer  a.  rea.on.bly  .ad  affec-  „,„                            ,„          misconduct.     Why 

tlonatel,  ai  possible.     All  hi.  goodne...   hi.  ,„,,„„  j  ^  j„^„,  „  „,J  ,„„,  M               „{ 

"""J  ?'  'luaking,   loving  me  for  my  rf   „„,  ,         p„,„M  ',„„  Qod  „  ,H  ^md, 

own  .ell.  ,he  interest  of  the  poor  little  one.  to  „d  ,„„  ,„.  mom„,  »ht„  ,  „,  ir-  ,„  ".j 

whom  one  could  not  give  a  position,  all  the.e  h.pp,„„  w,|,  „,  ,b„  |„  „„„,,  1  |„«  ,hi, 

thing,  force  m.  to  be  very  careful  how  I  deal  „i„„ble  b„dy  r 

with  him.     For  a  long  time  I  have  been  tor-  ' 

lured  with  remorse  ;  the  carrying  out  of  this  On  the  14th  of  March.  1733,  Charlotte 

would  sustain  tne.    II  the  Chevalier  does  not  Elizabeth    Alsse,    spinster,  aned   about 

-■T";  E& J.ha,"m'rre.om  '?""«"■  '" ,b"'M  '"  «f  <*'<?« 

lutions  are ;  I  will  keep  to  them.    But  they  "»e  Ferriol  family,  in  the  Church  of  St. 

will  probably  shorten  my  life."  Roch,  in  Paris.  — Fortnightly  Review. 
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the  drop  of  water. 

the  drop  of  water. 

(Inquisition — Goa,  1560.) 

bt  harry  stacpoolb. 

They  have  chained  me  in  the  central  ball, 
And  are  letting  drops  of  water  fall, 
On  my  forehead  so  close  to  the  granite  wall. 
Drop — - — drop. 

They  were  cold  at  first,  bnt  they  now  are  warm, 
And  I  feel  a  prick  like  the  prick  of  a  thorn, 
Which  comet  with  the  fall  of  each  drop  to  warm, 
Drop        —drop. 

A  circle,  I  feel  beginning  to  form, 
A  circle  of  fire  round  each  drop  so  warm, 
A  circle  that  throbs  to  the  prick  of  the  thorn, 
D  rop drop. 

The  circle  is  growing  between  my  eyes, 
Each  drop  that  falls  increases  its  size, 
And  a  flame  of  fire  upward  flies. 
At  each 

Drop drop. 

It's  growing  larger,  my  God  I  the  pain. 
Of  this  awful,  damnable,  circular  flame, 
Cutting  its  way  through  my  throbbing  brain. 
D  rop —drop. 

It's  growing  larger,  dilating  my  brain, 
Before  ils  circular  throbbing  flame, 
Till  I  feel  like  a  universe  of  pain, 
Drop ■ — drop. 

Sans  of  fire  are  falling  fast. 

Drop drop. 

On  to  my  brain,  ob  God  !  can  this  last  ? 


The  stars  of  the  universe  all  beat  time. 
As  each  raging  sun  of  heat  and  flame, 
Falls  with  a  measured  throb  on  my  brain, 
Drop drop. 

Time  has  grown  as  large  as  my  brain. 

Drop drop. 

Ten  million  years  of  agonised  pain, 

Lie  between  the  fall  of  each  sun  of  flame, 

D  rop  drop. 

Something  is  coming ! 

Drop drop. 

Something  is  going  to  happen  !  ! 

Drop 
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Something  has  snapped  !  !  ! 

The  falling  suns  cease. 

O  God  !  can  it  be  that  you've  sent  me  release  ? 

Is  this  death,  this  feeling  of  exquisite  peace  ? 

It  is  death. 


WHO  WERE  THEY? 

A  Maltese  Apparition. 

BY    THE    MARQUESS  OF   LORNE. 

It  is  an  old  story,  but  one  that  puz-  scampered    off  with  the  riding-parties 

zles  me  yet.  that,  freed  from  military  trappings,  made 

We  had  enjoyed  our  stay  at  Corfu,  the  olive-woods  ring  with  happy  English 
The  regiment  was  strong,  and  the  men  laughter,  as  champagne  fizzed  and  jokes 
had  comparatively  few  guards  to  mount,  and  jollity  rang  through  the  dappled 
We  had  been  healthy  and  happy,  and  sunshine,  causing  the  rose-hedges,  and 
had  been  thoroughly  refreshed  after  a  the  gleaming  quiet  sea,  and  the  distant 
tedious  service  in  India.  We  were  sta-  mountains  beyond,  lo  look  all  the  love- 
tioned  at  Corfu  long  enough  to  allow  us  lier.  Ah,  it  was  a  happy  time,  and  the 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  woodcock-shoot-  change  to  Malta  was  murmured  over. 
ing  on  the  mainland.  We  officers  had  But  the  Horse  Guards  at  home  had  de- 
explored  every  part  of  the  shores  of  Al-  creed  it,  and  there  came  the  usual  tire- 
bania,  and,  in  little  cutlet-boats  hired  some  packings,  and  arrangements  to  dis- 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  had  sailed  pose  to  new-comers  of  goods  and  gear, 
from  creek  to  creek  in  the  bright  sun-  and  speculations  as  to  what  quarters  we 
shine  of  the  Adriatic  winter,  landing  should  have  at  Valetta,  which  was  a 
when  and  where  we  chose,  filling  our  place  already  well  known  to  the  seniors 
bags  with  game,  sometimes  shooting  a  in  the  regiment.  All  good  things  come 
wild  boar,  and  had  penetrated  during  to  an  end,  and  our  occupation  of  Corfu 
our  excursions  as  far  as  Janina,  and  did  not  long  precede  the  total  abandon- 
southward  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  ment  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  "  flow- 
What  delicious  quarters  those  of  Corfu  era  of  the  Levant."  Had  we  known  it, 
were  in  the  old  days,  before  there  was  we  should  have  esteemed  ourselves  for- 
even  a  suspicion  that  England  would  lunate  to  have  been  among  those  who 
part  with  that  lovely  island  fortress,  had  enjoyed  something  of  an  experience 
where,  unembarrassed  by  any  consider-  which  was  soon  to  be  no  more  a  por- 
ations  except  those  beating  on  the  wel-  tion  of  the  lot  of  the  British  soldier.  It 
fare  of  her  garrisons,  she  was  mistress  seemed  doubly  hard  that  the  change 
of  those  fair  blue  seas,  studded  with  should  be  ordained  for  us  just  as  the  hot 
islands  whose  beauty  seemed  a  dream  !  weather  was  coming  on.  The  corapar- 
Except  for  the  occasional  processions  ative  cool  of  the  funnel-shaped  Adriatic, 
when  poor  St.  Spitidion's  bones  were  where  there  is  usually  some  breeze  or 
carried  in  state  tound  the  square,  and  air  from  the  neighboring  highlands,  and 
other  bright  festai  that  gave  fresh  color  shade  for  the  head,  and  rest  for  the  eye 
and  variety  to  the  gorgeous  landscape,  in  the  green  luxuriance  of  olive  and 
we  hardly  felt  the  presence  of  a  foreign  cypress,  was  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
element  among  us.  The  inns  were  kept  glare  and  dust  of  Malta.  But  the  troop- 
as  well  as  are  our  hotels  at  home,  ship  awaited  us,  and  we  were  off.  For 
Sporting  prints  hung  on  the  parlor  walls,  me  the  move  only  meant  less  sport  in 
The  English  tongue  was  everywhere  shooting,  for  I  looked  forward  to  the 
heard  in  kitchen,  passage,  and  dining-  larger  garrison  of  Malta  as  affording,  at 
room.  Red  uniforms  shone  along  the  all  events,  more  social  variety  and  more 
rampart  summits  of  the  grand  Venetian  ladies'  society,  and  I  hoped  that  we 
fortifications.       Merry     English     girls  should  not  be  long  there.     Anyway,  to 
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a  young  subaltern,  as  I  was  in  those  in  the  event  of  an  invasion.  This  was 
days,  change  for  change's  sake  is  not  found  out  from  painful  experience  by 
unwelcome.  And  during  the  shoit  voy-  the  French  ;  and  of  all  the  old  invaders, 
age  past  Zante  and  Tarentum  and  Sicily,  the  Saracens  alone  could  afford  to  take 
the  talk  was  of  the  set-off  to  the  Malta  no  heed  of  it,  because  they  took  care 
summer  heat.  The  old  buildings  gave,  immediately  to  kill  all  the  men  among 
they  said,  security  for  a  certain  cool-  the  conquered  who  could  bear  arms, 
ness-  They  were  so  large,  the  walls  so  The  result  was  quieting  and  curious, 
thick,  a  whole  Corfu  house  c.uld  easily  In  relating  the  mysterious  circumstance 
be  placed  inside  a  subaltern's  room  !  that  occurred  to  me,  I  have  been  re- 
The  mess-hall  was  usually  larger  than  a  minded  of  the  long  reign  of  the  Sara- 
Maltese  farm.  Besides,  there  was  al-  cens,  and  of  the  Eastern  character  of 
ways  some  shooting  to  be  got  in  Sicily  the  habits  of  some  of  the  Maltese,  but 
during  autumn  and  spring.  such  reminders  only  make  the  strange* 
As  usual  the  sea  round  about  the  ness  of  the  occurrence  more  marked, 
great  fortress  tossed  and  tumbled,  and  There  is  no  connection  between  the 
many  of  as  were  in  a  worse  temper  than  present  Maltese  and  the  present  Arabs, 
ever  as  we  sighted  the  low  shores  of  An  Arabian  dialect  became  universally 
barren -looking  rock;,  and  finally  passed  spoken  long  ago  in  Malta.  Places  are 
into  the  narrow  harbor — a  long  inlet,  called  El  So-and-so.  There  is  a  general 
with  yellow  stone  fort*  and  buildings  Arabic  sound  of  dg,  and  the  chants  of 
crowding  and  jostling  each  other  to  the  the  peasantry  in  the  fields  and  carols  or 
water's  edge,  where  stately  two-  and  villages  have  thoroughly  the  African 
three-deckers  lay  at  anchor.  The  crews  swing  and  sound-  The  religion  is  Ro- 
were  joyfully  preparing  for  their  sum-  man  Catholic  and  it  is  held  with  Eastern 
mer  voyage,  and  were  to  leave  for  a  tenacity,  and  the  women  are  in  some 
good  three  months  the  glare  of  the  pict*  families  kept  much  to  themselves. 
uresqae  bat  sultry  inlet.  "  There's  St.  These  are  the  only  traces  of  the  long 
Angelo,  and  there's  St.  Elmo,"  and  we  domination  of  the  North  Africans.  The 
looked  on  the  high  bastions  which  had  traditions  point  to  the  sumptuousness 
been  built  tier  over  tier  on  the  site  of  and  luxury  that  followed  their  domin- 
the  ancient   forts  that   had    crumbled  ion. 

under  the  Turkish  fire  of  old,  while  the        Just  as  in  Roman  days  Malta  was  full 

gallant  knights  had  repelled  assault  after  of  riches  and  comfort,  so  in  the  cen- 

assanlt,    losing,   alas  !    their  hundreds,  turies  after  that  awful  massacre  which 

but  slajing  janissaries  and  Turks  by  the  swept  away  so  many  of  the  men,  and 

thousand.     Well   may  the   Maltese   be  when  the  women  had  become  the  molh- 

prondof  the  part  taken  by  them  in  those  ers  of  Saracen  boys,  and  the  character 

desperate    conflicts.     And   very   proud  of  the  people  had  wholly  changed — then 

they  are,  as  I  found  out  after  a  short  again  the  Maltese  revelled  in  sensuous 

time-    Yet  it  has  been  their  fate  to  make  and  pompons  life.    Bufit  was  as  though 

little  of  their  own  history.     This  is  not  the  soft  air  of  the  island  possessed  quat- 

their  fault.     It  is  because  of  the  small-  ities  not  found  elsewhere.     Capua  had 

ness  of  their  number.     They  have  al-  a  delicious  climate,   and  enervated  all 

ways  shared  in   the  thunderstorms  of  who  dwelt  there.     With  a  sky  as  clear, 

strife    which    have    swept  over  them,  the  sea  air  of  Malta,  while  it  inclined  to 

And  how  many  these  have  been,  and  ease,  yet  kept  alive  the  vigor  which  was 

what   successive  floods  have    renewed  so  frequently  illustrated  by  its  inhabi- 

and  altered  their  blood  !     If  a  mixture  tants.     Often  involved  in  war,  the  suc- 

of  the  strain  can  improve  a  race,  the  ceasive  conquests  proved  at  once  the  envy 

Maltese  have  every  right  to  be  a  strong  excited  by  the  fortunate  situation  of  the 

people.     If  their  territory  were  large,  country,  and  the  ability  of  its  inhabi- 

and  their  numbers  great,  they  would  tants  to  defend  it.    The  tales  of  watlike 

prove  a  factor  in  European  affairs.     As  deeds  are  mingled  with  the  glamour  of 

it  is,  they  have  to  be  reckoned  with  by  the  life  led  by  the  wealthy  Saracens, 

the  masters  of  the  island,  for  few  could  and  have  agreeably  varied  the  legends 

afford  a  garrison  strong  enough  to  leave  of  the  place, 
their  possible  action  out  of  calculation        I  delighted  to  dive  into  the  old  stories, 
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to  visit  the  massive  rains  of  the  temples  Jumping  into  one  of  the  open-sided 
built  long  before  history  had  described  cabs,  I  was  driven  by  a  shock-headed 
the  successive  conquests,  and  to  imagine  Maltese  at  a  rattling  pace.  The  active 
the  mystic  Phoenician  rites,  when  on  the  pony  in  the  shafts  seemed  to  take  no  ac- 
stone  altars  in  the  oval  enclosures,  built  count  of  the  heat,  which  had  been  great 
with  gigantic  blocks,  bloody  sacrifices  during  the  day.  A  bright  moon  shone 
were  offered  to  the  great  Seven,  the  old  down  on  the  square  in  front  of  the  fine 
gods,  who  demanded  at  recurring  sea-  palace  where  the  Grand  Masters  of  the 
sons  a  human  offering.  I  loved  to  Order  of  St  John  held  high  state  in 
linger  in  the  grand  hall  to  which,  in  later  olden  days.  Fine  fellows  were  those 
days,  each  knight  gave  up  on  his  death  knights,  ready  at  a  moment  to  sail  and 
the  treasures  he  had  collected-  There  I  smite  the  Tuik  ;  and  in  the  big  palace 
found  food  for  my  imagination,  and  are  the  arms  they  used,  ranged  helm 
could  in  some  measure  give  form  and  and  halbert,  breast  and  back  pieces, 
substance  to  the  narratives  of  the  chron-  sword  and  pike,  in  tropbied  glory  on  the 
iclers,  who  had  many  queer  things  to  walls  ;  and  their  battles  are  on  the  can- 
tell  of  the  men  and  women  who  had  vases,  which  still  show  the  desperate 
dwelt  where  the  writers  stood  to  defend  rally — the  straggles  often  fought  out  gal- 
the  Christian  world  against  the  advance  ley  against  galley,  ship  against  ship — 
or  the  infidel.  In  these  pursuits,  and  in  or  the  death-grip  in  the  breach.  There 
looking  up  the  remains  of  a  still  older  are  the  turbaned  leaders  ;  there  are  the 
state  of  things  which  man  knew  not,  janissaries,  the  famous  guard  of  the 
when  elephants  only  as  big  as  donkeys  Moslem  sultans,  with  tall  Persian-like 
and  big  hippopotami  were  dwellers  here,  hats,  bearing  a  metal  rod  running  up 
I  passed  the  summer  agreeably  enough,  from  the  forehead,  to  carry  the  plume 
My  men  disliked  the  place,  but  I  found  that  shook  above  the  warlike  head-gear, 
that  the  more  I  got  exercise  for  them,  whose  ornamental  drapery  descended 
and  encouraged  them  to  boat  and  play  from  the  crest  and  fell  in  a  square-cut 
cricket,  the  less  the  heat  and  Mediter-  cloth  on  the  shoulder  ;  there  are  the 
ranean  fever  told  on  them.  Much  more  knights  lining  the  ramparts,  and  with 
time  was  In  this  way  spent  in  looking  sword  and  white  cross-shield,  hurling 
after  them  than  is  usual  in  regimental  back  the  storming  columns, 
life.  But  the  more  work  I  had,  the  bet-  As  I  passed  the  piazza,  the  moon 
ter  I  felt,  and  whatever  the  cause  of  the  showed  a  Highland  sentry,  a  private  of 
appearance  I  am  about  to  relate,  it  cer-  one  of  the  three  regiments  of  his  coun- 
tainly  could  not  be  traced  to  any  ill  trymen,  forming  part  of  the  garrison, 
health  in  me.  The  sirocco  winds  are  There  were  many  people  in  the  streets  : 
always  trying.  Men  ascribe  every  evil  soldiers  in  red,  Maltese  women  with 
under  the  sun  to  them.  "  Hot  cop-  their  strange  black  silk  capes,  covering 
pers,"  sore  throat,  gout,  bad  digestion,  head  and  bust,  sailors,  and  sturdy  bare- 
all  come,  according  to  some  people,  footed  natives.  But  my  mind  was  win- 
from  the  sirocco.  Certainly  in  October  dering  from  these  to  look  with  admi- 
we  had  enough  of  this  south  wind.  The  ration  on  the  fine  stone-balconied  build- 
ladies  complained  they  could  not  get  ings  which  rose  on  either  side  of  the 
their  hair  to  do  anything  but  hang  in  narrow  main  street,  their  high-arched 
long  wet  wisps.  Lassitude  was  general,  entrances  in  deep  shadow,  while  within 
and  even  I  felt  it  to  be  an  exertion  to  go  a  brightly  lit  courtyard  with  handsome 
to  shoot  quail,  or  pursue  my  investiga-  colonnades,  showed  for  a  moment  as  I 
tions  in  caves,  or  among  the  rare  gar  passed.  Often  over  these  grand  edifices 
dens,  where  the  birds,  flying  from  the  the  armorial  bearings  of  a  division  of  the 
cold  of  northern  Europe,  were  begin-  great  Order  of  Christian  Chivalry,  whose 
ning  to  atnve  in  large  numbers.  One  home  it  had  been,  stood  out  above  the 
afternoon,  when  the  haze  and  damp  had  entrance  in  high  and  effectively  carved 
cleared,  and  the  heat  become  less,  and  relief.  We  rattled  on,  and  came  quick- 
a  fine  evening  seemed  to  be  promised  ly  to  the  rock-cut  fortifications  that 
by  a  rising  glass,  I  drove  out  to  visit  guard  the  city.  Generations  of  galley 
u-ime  friends  who  lived  in  a  villa  about  slaves  had  toiled  at  these  great  ditches 
twit  miles  away  from  the  capital.  and  massive  embrasured  walls.     Ram- 
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part  after  rampart  Bed  by  me  as  the  little  or  where  good  Queen  Bess  had  rested 
horse  cantered  down  the  declivity  tow  on  one  of  her  "  progresses"  ! 
ard  the  head  of  the  harbor,  whose  nar-  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  ghost  t"  asked 
row  waters  gleamed  on  my  left ;  and  I  one  lady  of  another, 
saw  the  country  before  roe,  treeless,  "  Yes,  I  believe  I  have,"  she  replied, 
gray,  and  studded  with  flat-topped  and  we  all  listened. 
houses  clustered  in  villages  around  the  "  I  was  in  a  room  at  the  corner  of  a 
churches — every  one  of  which  was  im-  bouse  when  I  was  about  seventeen,  and 
perfect,  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  un-  my  sister  slept  in  a  smaller  apartment 
less  it  had  a  lumpy  dome  on  its  back  beyond,  to  which  there  was  access  only 
and  two  towers  at  its  end.  Malta  had  through  mine.  I  bad  gone  to  sleep. 
for  me  an  attraction  which  I  found  it  There  was  a  bright  fire  burning.  I  felt 
failed  to  exercise  over  most  of  my  com-  my  shoulder  pushed,  as  though  some 
rades.  I  was  never  weary  of  its  blue  one  were  trying  to  awake  me.  Too 
seas  and  rocky  ledges.  The  spirits  of  drowsy  to  move,  I  paid  no  attention, 
the  past,  the  phantoms  of  the  heroic  and  then  the  hand  that  had  shaken  me 
conquerors  who  had  successively  made  by  the  shoulder  shook  me  again,  and 
it  their  ocean  home,  were  ever  with  me.  descending  my  body,  pushed  me  in  the 
When  I  reached  the  house  at  which  I  same  manner  quickly,  urgently,  repeat- 
was  to  dine,  the  conversation  turned  cdly,  even  to  my  feet.  I  looked  up  at 
from  the  social  incidents  of  the  garrison  last  and  saw  a  tall,  well-dressed  woman, 
life  to  the  tedium  of  the  place,  and  joy  evidently  of  good  breeding,  with  hand- 
was  expressed  by  some  of  those  present  some,  melancholy  features,  dark  haif, 
at  the  speedy  prospect  of  a  move  to  with  a  cap  on  her  head,  looking  down 
India, — for  our  regiments  were  often  on  on  me.  I  saw  that  in  her  hand  she  held 
the  move,  and  the  big  troopships  were  a  letter  with  a  deep  black  border.  Her 
always  embarking  and  disembarking  the  eyes  soon  rested  on  this  letter,  and  she 
battalions  which  were  bound  either  for  said  nothing  to  me.  I  never  dreamed 
home  service  or  for  a  spell  of  work  in  of  a  ghost,  I  never  thought  that  this 
our  great  empire  in  the  East.  It  was  al-  lady  was  a  ghost.  I  felt  no  fear,  and 
ways  with  surprise  that  I  was  heard  to  took  it  at  once  for  granted  that  it  was 
say  that  there  was  sufficient  variety  at  some  one  sent  to  give  me  a  message. 
Malta.  I  had  little  reason  to  suppose  'Yes;  what  is  it?'  I  said.  '  What  is 
that  any  special  experience  would  soon  it— what  do  you  want  ? '  Still  no 
justify  my  words.  sound,  and  the  lady's  face  looked  sad- 
The  talk  of  the  tedium  of  garrison  der  than  ever.  Thoroughly  roused 
life  in  tbis  Mediterranean  station  had  now,  I  sat  half  np  in  bed,  and  saw 
led  to  many  sighs  for  home,  and  the  every  detail  of  her  well-fitting  black 
last  news  from  England  was  discussed,  dress,  her  fine  figure,  and  the  white  and 
One  or  two  of  the  ladies  anticipated  a  gray  cap  that  became  her  so  well, 
return  before  their  husbands,  and  '  Have  you  a  message  for  me  ?  What 
"  there's  no  place  like  home"  was  the  do  you  want  ? '  I  now  said,  in  rising 
burden  of  all  they  said.  What  was  and  agitated  tones.  The  eyes  turned 
there  in  life  so  agreeable  as  country-  to  me  with  a  melancholy  look.  Fright- 
bouse  visiting  in  the  old  country  ?  ened,  I  called  out  to  my  sister  in  the 
Where  could  one  find  such  variety  of  adjoining  room,  the  short  passage  to 
occupation  and  society  as  in  London  ?  which  was  veiled  by  a  green  baize  cur- 
Oh  for  the  exciting  days  of  fox-hunting  tain — '  Mary,  Mary  !  come  here  ! '  I 
in  the  hard  gray  winters,  with  just  heard  her  reply,  and  the  movement  of 
cold  enough  to  brace  the  nerves,  and  her  rising.  The  figure  above  me  fixed 
yet  not  enough  to  make  the  ground  too  on  roe  a  look  of  the  most  intense  re- 
hard  for  the  chase !  And  then  the  preach,  and  retired  from  my  bedside 
happy  evenings,  when  the  men  are  not  backward,  raising  her  hand  with  the 
too  tired  to  talk  or  dance,  and  the  awe  palm  toward  me  over  her  shoulder  with 
of  passing  to  one's  bed-room  at  night  a  swaying,  beckoning  motion,  difficult 
through  some  passage  said  to  be  haunted  to  describe,  and  was  soon  at  the  cur- 
in  some  big  house  where  Cavaliers  and  tain,  and  then  she  seemed  to  me  to  go 
Roundheads  had  alternately  caroused,  behind  it,  into  the  little  passage.     At 
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the  same  time,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  my  ginning.    I  passed  out  of  the  court,  and 

sister's  face  appeared,  and  she  pushed  on  the  outside  of  one  of  the  angles  of 

back  the  curtain  as  she  looked  in,  anx-  the  great  wall   I    saw   three  men,   all 

ious  probably  at  the  tones  of  my  voice,  fishermen,  who  lived  in  the  village  close 

and  asked  what  it  was  that  made  me  at  hand.     They  were  leaning  against 

call  ?     I  half  shouted,  '  Didn't  you  see  the  wall,   lounging,    as  though    idling 

that   woman  ?     Didn't  she  pass  you  ?  after  a  day's  work.     I  passed  close  to 

Who  was  it  ? '     She  had  seen  nothing,  them,   and  saw  them   as  distinctly   as 

and  there  is  no  explanation  of  the  rays-  I  see  you.     Two  had  their  arms  crossed 

tery.     Nothing  has  happened  since  that  on  their  chests,  and  the  third  had  his 

can  elucidate  it."  hands  in  his  pockets.     They  appeared 

Others  of  the  party  had  similar  stories,  to  be  simply  enjoying  the  evening  air. 
and  the  incredulous  among  us  were  I  said  '  good-evening '  to  them,  men- 
smiling  at  the  fancies  nairated.  One  tioning  the  name  of  one  or  two.  They 
of  the  gentlemen  said,  "  Well,  although  did  not  answer,  and  I  went  on  thinking 
I  don't  think  we  have  evidence  enough  of  nothing  bat  that  it  was  time  to  get 
to  make  us  believe  in  ghosts,  yet  we  back,  and  perhaps  momentarily  wocder- 
must  reject  all  human  testimony  if  we  ing  that  their  usual  good  manners  had 
cast  aside  the  evidence  of  apparitions  forsaken  them  in  not  replying  to  my 
just  at  the  moment  of  and  before  death,  greeting.  The  following  day  news 
The  dying  certainly  have  the  power  of  came  that  these  very  men  had  been 
showing  themselves,  as  if  to  say  good*  drowned  the  night  before,  miles  away 
b*y-  The  number  of  instances  are  quite  from  the  spot  on  which  I  will  take  my 
overwhelming."  dying  oath  I  saw  them." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  an  old  The  ladies  still  insisted  that  their 
colonel,  who  was  certainly  the  last  man  faith  went  further,  and  that  they  be- 
in  the  world  to  have  morbid  ideas.  He  lieved  in  good  real  dead  ghosts,  but 
had  been,  as  he  now  was,  in  perfect  most  of  us  shook  our  heads  ;  and  I  es- 
health  all  his  life,  and  the  days  which  pecially  remember  to  have  chaffed  one 
were  not  taken  up  by  military  duty  had  wbo  was  a  good  Roman  Catholic,  and 
always,  wherever  possible,  been  devoted  asked  her  if  she  thought  that  they  were 
to  field-sports.  A  noted  shot,  his  ex-  allowed  out  on  leave  from  duty  in  an- 
ploits  with  tigers  and  big  game  of  all  other  world,  and  suggested  that  per- 
kinds  were  notorious.  No  one  had  ever  haps,  just  as  the  Maltese  season  of  Lent 
suspected  him  of  any  weakness,  mental  was  broken  into  by  a  series  of  festas, 
or  physical.  So  when  he  expressed  during  which  everybody  rejoiced  to 
himself  with  such  certainty  there  was  a  celebrate  a  saint's  day  with  gun-firing 
silence,  and  it  was  broken  by  his  voice  and  music,  so  the  durance  vile  of  the 
when  he  continued, — "The  odd  thing  ghosts  might  be  made  easier  for  them 
is,  that  it  isn't  only  to  those  they  care  by  an  occasional  outing,  when  they 
about  that  they  show  themselves.  They  could  play  what  pranks  they  chose  ! 
may  be  seen  when  dying  by  others,  and  We  broke  up  rather  late,  and  finding 
they  don't  appear  to  be  dying.  Not  a  that  an  acquaintance  of  mine  in  a  line 
bit  of  it.  They  look  as  if  they  were  battalion  preferred  a  walk  homeward  to 
all  right,  but  they  don't  speak.  That's  driving,  we  set  out  together  on  our  re- 
the  funny  thing  about  'em.  I'll  give  turn  to  Valetta,  smoking  and  "  taking  it 
you  a  personal  experience.  My  father  easy"  as  we  trod  the  smooth  white  road, 
had  a  place  in  Scotland  where  a  mod-  I  never  saw  a  finer  night.  The  stars 
ern  house  had  been  built  at  a  short  dia-  and  moon  made  the  landscape  almost  as 
tance  from  our  old  castle.  When  a  easily  seen  as  in  the  daytime.  The 
young  man,  just  before  I  joined  the  compact  masses  of  flat-topped  houses 
army,  I  used  a  shed  which  had  been  stood  out  with  square  shadows  like  chil- 
built  in  a  corner  of  the  old  castle-yard,  dren's  wooden  bricks  set  on  end.  The 
against  the  inside  of  one  of  the  walls  of  terraced  slopes  by  the  waysides  looked 
the  keep,  as  a  workshop.  One  autumn  doubly  gray,  except  where  dwarf  live 
evening  I  had  been  working  there,  I  oaks  spotted  the  surface  of  the  land. 
went  out  from  my  workshop  to  go  home  Hardly  a  dog  barked  as  the  echoes  of 
to  dress  for  dinner.     Dusk  was  just  be-  our  tread  sounded  in  the  narrow  streets 
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of  the  solid  little  towns,  whose  only  part  of  the  face,  and  we  taw  little  but 
open  space  was  in  front  of  the  elabo-  two  pair  of  dark  eyes.  We  had  hardly 
ralely  ornamented  and  pretentious  gone  a  few  paces  beyond  them  when  we 
churches.  All  was  silent.  The  in-  heard  the  word  "  Inglistnen"  pro- 
habitants  were  all  asleep,  retting  after  nounced  loud  enough  to  be  a  call  to  us. 
the  easy  toil  of  their  thrifty  day.  We  We  looked  round,  and  smv  that  they 
approached  the  shallow  valley  leading  desired  to  speak  with  us,  and,  nothing 
to  the  harbor,  and  saw  before  us  the  loath,  we  smiled  at  each  other  and 
only  little  plain  in  the  island, — a  place  baited,  and  then  returned  to  them, 
where  cricket- matches  and  horse-races  bowing — for  they  seemed  to  be  ladies. 
came  off,  and  where  the  parades  of  the  They  came  up  to  us  at  once,  and  said 
garrison  were  held.  Situated  on  one  in  fair  English,  one  speaking  for  the 
of  the  neighboring  slopes  there  is  an  old  other,  but  helped  occasionally  by  her 
cemetery.  Here  there  were  lines  of  companion,  that  they  thought  we  were 
cypress  and  shrubs,  which  made  a  small  going  to  Valetta,  that  they  saw  we  were 
oasis  that  loomed  daik-green  near  our  gentlemen  (at  which  we  both  bowed), 
wayside.  Just  as  we  were  leaving  this  and  that  they  desired  our  escort  for  the 
behind  us,  we  saw  before  ns  on  the  road  short  remaining  distance,  as  they  did 
two  draped  figures.  The  road  was  not  like  being  alone.  Inclined  as  we 
straight  at  this  point,  and  there  were  might  have  been  for  an  adventure,  there 
walls  on  each  side.  I  had  not  seen  the  was  something  about  the  tone  of  these 
figures,  which  were  evidently  those  of  women  that  took  the  fun  out  of  us. 
two  women,  come  out  from  any  door  Their  language,  though  good,  hesitated, 
or  gate.  Indeed  there  was  no  door  and  seemed  old-fashioned,  as  though 
visible  by  which  they  could  have  entered  they  had  learned  the  English  they  spoke 
the  highway.  As  I  saw  them  just  in  from  old  books.  With  all  the  grace  of 
front  of  us,  a  momentary  wonder  came  their  voice  and  gentleness  of  their  de- 
over  me  as  to  why  we  had  not  seen  meanor,  this  gave  a  certain  statcliness 
them  before.  They  must  have  been  and  formality  to  the  expression.  Why 
ahead  of  us  since  the  last  turn  in  the  such  ladies,  if  indeed  they  were  such, 
road.  But  I  had  not  remarked  them,  should  be  on  foot,  and  unattended,  was 
nor  had  my  companion.  Yet  we  were  a  riddle  ;  but  we  were  too  polite  to  in- 
not  so  engrossed  in  any  conversation  quire,  and  willingly  declared  ourselves 
that  it  was  easy  to  understand  why  we  ready  to  do  their  bidding.  And  then 
bad  not  observed  them.  We  walked  began  on  their  part  a  regular  file-fire  of 
quicker  than  they,  and  soon  came  up  questions.  There  was  nothing  that 
with  them,  and  then  we  both  saw  that  they  did  not  wish  to  know.  It  was  as 
they  were  consulting  together,  and  paus-  if  they  knew  nothing,  and  had  to  learn 
ing  at  intervals  to  look  round  them.  A  all ;  as  though  they  were  untaught  cbil- 
peculiarity  has  struck  me  since.  It  is  dren  with  full  faculties  of  comprehen- 
the  only  one  that  I  can  now  remember,  sion  which  had  remained  unsated  by 
and  yet  I  did  not  notice  it  at  the  time  even  a  modicum  of  knowledge.  We 
as  odd.  They  did  not  wear  the  Mai-  laughed  outright  at  some  of  the  queries, 
tese  women's  black  silk  cape  over  their  They  seemed  to  be  pat  by  inhabitants 
beads.  I  probably  took  it  for  granted  of  another  planet  I  believed  that  they 
that  they  were  English,  or  at  all  events  were  chaffing  us  when  they  evidently 
strangers.  And  yet  it  was  unusual  to  tried  to  find  out  how  many  wives  we 
meet  any  of  our  countrywomen  or  any  had.  To  be  sure,  it  was  put  in  such  a 
tourist  at  such  a  very  late  hour  and  so  delicate  manner  that  the  sigh  that  came 
fax  from  the  city.  I  may  have  supposed  to  their  fair  lips  when  we  announced  our 
that  they,  like  ourselves,  were  returning  condition  of  freedom  could  be  taken 
from  some  party,  and  that  the  coolness  as  a  compliment,  or  as  a  mere  ethereal 
of  the  night  and  its  beauty  bad  tempted  and  solemn  expression  of  pity  and  sym- 
them,  as  it  bad  tempted  us,  to  saunter  patby.  Their  curiosity  seemed  a  rage, 
home  on  foot.  We  walked  past  them,  but  a  polite  one.  We  endeavored  to 
taking  only  a  quick  survey.  A  graj-  satisfy  their  thirst  for  information,  and 
veil-like  arrangement  about  their  head  we  gave  them  sufficient  elementary 
was  muffled  loosely  around  the  lower  knowledge  to  fit  out  an  average  girls' 
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school  for  life.  Suddenly  their  ques-  marked-  The  lady  who  had  put  most 
tions  ceased,  and  they  would  answer  of  the  questions,  and  had  first  called  to 
none  of  ours.  My  friend  evidently  as,  and  seemed  to  be  the  eldest,  was  of 
thought  that  this  was  slow  fun,  and  striking  pre  t  tineas,  indeed  beauty.  But 
when  we  entered  the  roads  that  led  the  veils  concealed  the  mouth,  and  I 
through  the  rock-cuttings  to  the  great  made  up  my  mind  to  find  out  more 
ditches  and  ramparts,  he  told  me  in  an  about  them  if  possible.  They  turned 
"  aside"  that  he  meant  to  go  home,  and  to  the  left,  and  we  were  soon  at  the 
leave  the  rest  of  the  duty  to  me.  I  re-  doorway  of  a  very  handsome  house, 
monstrated,  but  he  was  firm,  and  I  sua-  not  of  the  largest  sice  by  any  means, 
pect  did  not  wish  to  be  caught  in  com-  but  one  of  stateliness  and  pretension. 
pany  about  which  he  might  be  ques-  A  low  gate  of  open  ironwork  separated 
tioned  next  day,  for  he  had  been  pay-  the  entrance  to  it  from  the  street.  The 
ing  manifest  attention  to  Miss  B.,  one  lady  who  had  spoken  so  much  to  me 
of  the  beauties  of  our  little  English  turned  to  me  and  said  with  a  perfect 
world  in  Malta,  manner  that  she  would  not  say  good- 
So  he  basely,  as  I  told  him,  deserted  by  to  me  until  I  had  seen  "  her  dwell- 
us.  Grinning  at  me.  and  lifting  his  hat  ing."  I  bowed,  and  she  rang  a  bell 
when  we  bad  passed  the  main  gate,  he  that  hung  at  the  side  of  some  wide  and 
crossed  the  street  we  had  now  reached,  handsome  steps.  These  rose  at  least 
going  over  to  the  other  side,  and  disap-  six  feet  up  to  a  double  door.  We  did 
peared  round  the  corner  of  the  Strada  not  wait  a  moment  before  this  was 
Mezzodi.  He  need  not  have  been  shy,  opened.  To  my  surprise  1  saw  the 
for  there  was  no  one  about.  A  picket  large  hall  within  brilliantly  lighted.  I 
of  a  Highland  regiment  slowly  paced  the  had  been  accustomed  to  be  astonished 
side-walk  :  the  useless  lantern  carried  at  the  beauty  and  size  of  orange-gardens, 
by  one  of  them,  when  there  were  gas-  and  parterres  hidden  behind  blank  yel- 
lamps  all  about,  provoked  from  my  fair  low  stone  walls,  while  I  had  been  in 
companions  the  first  question  they  had  Malta,  and  I  knew  that  a  bare  outside 
put  to  me  for  some  time.  In  reply,  I  often  held  a  spacious  and  smiling  court 
ventured  to  ask  how  far  (hey  wanted  me  full  of  fine  plants  and  flowers  and  arch- 
to  accompany  them.  But  all  the  an-  itecture-  But  that  at  this  late  hour  a 
swer  I  got  was  the  pointing  with  a  hall  should  blaze  with  lights  in  a  private 
lovely  hand  down  the  Strada  Reale.  I  house  where  no  assembly  was  taking 
felt  it  would  be  rude  to  follow  my  com-  place,  and  where  these  two  ladies  lived, 
panion.  We  reached  the  square,  and  as  I  had  understood,  temporarily  and 
descended  the  slope  whence  two  cen-  alone,  was  unusual,  to  say  the  least ; 
turies  ago  the  Turkish  fire  had  been  so  and  my  wonder  increased,  for  I  saw  at 
pitilessly  directed  against  St.  Elmo,  the  farther  end  a  number  of  servants  in 
There,  at  the  end  of  the  vista  formed  Eastern  costume,  who  saluted  profound- 
by  the  street,  was  the  fort,  rising  from  ly  as  we  entered.  And  the  hall  was  all 
the  ground  below  us,  with  the  sea  be-  carved  Maltese  stone-work,  while  the 
yond  distinctly  visible  in  the  monlight.  floor  was  apparently  of  fine  marble. 
I  looked  at  my  companions.  Their  Great  oleander  and  fine  orange  plants 
eyes  were  directed  straight  in  front  of  stood  along  the  walls  in  elaborately' 
them,  toward  the  fort,  with  a  little  fashioned  vessels.  Beyond  a  balustrade 
frown  on  their  brows.  The  gas-lights  and  perforated  screen  of  wooden  lattice 
helped  me  to  take  stock  of  them,  and  1  rose  the  tops  of  trees  planted  in  a  gar- 
became  more  and  more  interested  and  den  from  which  the  sea  air  came,  caua- 
puzsled  by  their  appearance.  They  ing  a  pleasant  coolness  with  the  draught 
spoke  English  fairly,  and  had  denied  from  some  wide  stairs.  To  these  stairs 
knowledge  of  Italian,  but  said  they  knew  I  was  led,  and  we  ascended  to  a  large 
Maltese,  and  yet  that  their  own  language  landing,  an  ante-place  to  another  hall, 
was  not  Maltese,  though  akin  to  it.  off  which  were  smaller  apartments.  To 
Their  features  seemed  bolder  than  the  this  central  one  we  went,  and  I  observed 
Grecian  type,  very  refined,  and  the  eyes  that  it  had  been  the  fancy  of  the  owner 
very  full  and  dark  and  expressive.  The  to  have  no  modern  furniture  in  European 
eyebrows  and  eyelashes  were  long  and  chairs  and  tables,  but  that  the  low  divans 
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and  cushions  and  carpets  of  the  East  fumbling  for  my  cigarette-holder.  I 
were  ranged  around.  I  was  motioned  remember  thinking  the  time  had  passed 
to  recline  on  one  of  these  gorgeous  very  quickly,  when  I  found  both  ladies 
couches,  and  thought  that  at  last  I  on  their  feet,  and  wishing  me  good- 
should  at  all  events  see  the  faces  un-  night  as  a  manifest  signal  that  my  visit 
veiled  of  my  two  friends.  was  over.  I  remember  vowing  that  I 
They  sat  down  Turkish  fashion,  gra*  must  see  more  of  them,  and  making  my 
ciously  smiling  at  me  ;  and  I  saw  very  beat  bow  as  they  retired  through  another 
well-shaped  little  feet  cased  in  embroid-  door  than  that  by  which  1  entered.  A 
ery  that  showed  manifest  traces  of  dust,  servant  salaamed  to  me  as  though  I 
but  which  shone  notwithstanding  with  were  in  India,  and  I  followed  him  down 
gold  needlework.  Their  dreas  I  now  the  stairs,  and  took  another  look  at  the 
remarked  was  of  very  fine  Huff  of  alight  hall.  Above  an  arch  there  was  a  word 
gray-blue  tone,  but  was  evidently  only  inscribed  which  I  had  not  seen  on  en- 
an  outer  garment,  which  concealed,  aa  tering.  It  was  "  BistniUah"  in  orna- 
I  thought,  some  costume  which  matched  mental  letters.  I  heard  the  doois  of 
more  in  color  with  the  gold-embroidered  this  brilliantly  lit  hall  close  behind  me. 
shoe,  I  was  no  longer  teased  with  the  I  went  home,  and  slept  soundly. 
voice  coming  from  an  invisible  month.  Neit  morning  when  at  the  Club  I 
The  veil  around  the  head  and  throat  called  for  tobacco,  and  searched  my 
was  laid  aside,  and  a  beautifully  mod-  pockets  for  my  cigarette-holder.  "  1 
elled  countenance  was  shown.  My  must  have  left  it  at  home,"  I  thought ; 
younger  companion  was  small  and  evi-  and  as  it  was  a  favorite,  I  went  to  my 
dently  not  full  grown  ;  but  the  one  who  quarters,  searched,  but  could  not  find 
all  along  had  been  chief  spokeswoman  it.  Returning  to  the  Club,  I  thought  I 
was,  though  not  of  what  is  called  "  fine  must  have  left  it  at  the  strange  ladies' 
tvurmtre,'  of  most  perfectly  shaped  house.  I  went  down-stairs,  and  giving 
and  attractive  figure.  The  fair  skin  had  the  porter  the  address,  asked  him  to  go 
almost  dusky  shades,  and  the  little  and  inquire  for  it  of  one  of  the  servants, 
round  throat  rose  in  absolute  symmetry  I  was  reading  one  of  the  last  English 
from  the  shoulders,  which  showed  at  the  papers  just  arrived  by  the  mail  when  he 
bosom  a  glimpse  of  scarlet  and  gold,  returned, 
apparently  a  part  of  a  very  rich  dress,  "  Well,  have  you  got  it  t' 
worn  below  the  fine  gray  "overalls.'  "No,  sar ;  you  can't  have  left  it  at 
A  servant,  looking  as  though  he  had  that  house.  There's  no  one  there." 
been  imported  from  some  old-fashioned  "  No  one  there  ! — what  do  you  mean  ? 
bazaar  at  Constantinople  where  turbans  I  was  there  yesterday." 
may  yet  be  found,  came  as  soon  as  we  "  No  one  there  to-day,  sar,"  be  said, 
were  seated,  with  coffee  in  a  tray  of  "Oh,  nonsense,"  I  replied;  "I'll 
wondrous  workmanship,  and  then —  go  myself," — and  in  no  patient  temper 
wonder  of  wonders  ! — I  was  offered  sallied  ont  again, 
.cigarettes,  and  my  hostesses  began  to  There  could  be  no  mistake  about  the 
smoke  !  There  was  throughout  my  street  or  house.  There  it  was-  A  small 
short  experience  of  them  nothing  chain  was  round  the  centre  bars  of  the 
"  flirtatious' '  in  their  ways.  They  little  folding  iron  gate-  I  climbed  over 
smiled,  spoke,  and  acted  as  though  they  and  rang  the  bell.  It  sounded  loudly, 
were  well  -  born  inquisitive  children,  apparently  in  the  hall.  No  answer.  I 
Their  manner  was  perfectly  natural,  and  rang  again,  and  then  knocked,  and  then 
was  lively  and  charming  without  a  tinge  rang  repeatedly.  Then  an  old  Maltese 
of  coquetry.  It  was  unlike  anything  I  from  over  the  way  came,  and  said,  "You 
had  ever  met  with,  and  I  did  not,  as  I  want  anything,  sar  ?  What  can  1  do  for 
said  afterward,  "quite  know  how  to  you,  sar?  Get  woman,  sar  ?" 
take  them."  I  may  have  been  a  little  "What  do  you  mean?"  I  said 
confused.  Certainly  I  felt  strange,  and  angrily,  ringing  again, 
not  qnite  at  ease.  I  felt  inclined  to  ask  '  No  one  in  house,  sar  ;  woman  got 
as  many  questions  as  the  lady  who  had  key." 

bored  my   friend  by   asking  so  many.  "Go  and  fetch  her,  then,"  I  said, 

But  I  had  no  opportunity.    I  remember  wondering  if  I  could  possibly  have  made 
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a  mistake-  No ;  it  was  impossible.  I 
had  taken  special  note  of  the  address- 
The  woman  came  with  a  key — an  old 
woman,  with  a  large  key. 

"You  want  see  house,  sar?"  she 
said.     "  Give  me  something." 

"Yes,  yes,  yes,"  I  replied,  angrily 
and  impatiently  ;  "  open  the  door,  will 
you?" 

I  did  not  believe  I  could  have  been 
mistaken.  I  was  sure  I  was  not.  But 
why  did  (he  place  look  so  unlike  the  ap- 
pearance it  bore  yesterday  ?  The  woman 
applied  the  big  key  to  a  lock  that  looked 
as  rusty  and  old  as  if  it  had  been  left 
out  in  the  rain  for  a  month,  and  had 
been  unattended  to. 

"  No  one  live  here,  sar,"  said  the 
woman  ;  but  I  swore  under  my  breath, 
and  only  said,  "  Open,  will  you  ?" 

The  key  grated,  and  turned  with  diffi- 
culty. I  pushed  the  door  violently,  and 
almost  rushed  into  the  hall.  There  it 
was,  just  as  I  remembered  it,  as  far  as 
space  and  height  were  concerned  ;  but 
where  were  the  plants  in  splendid  ves- 
sels, where  the  turbaned  servants,  the 
fine  marbles,  and  the  polish  and  bright- 
ness of  yesterday  night  ?  All  was  dust, 
and  dilapidation,  and  gloom,  and  dirt. 
There  was  no  marble  ;  there  were  no 
plants.  Even  the  court  beyond  showed 
a  waste.  I  felt  my  head  spinning. 
Well,  had  it  been  spinning  the  night  be* 
fore  ?  Certainly  not.  My  friend  could 
bear  witness  that  I  was  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber,  as  sober  as  Mohammed  in  his 


most  unalcoholic  moments.  Goodness 
gracious  !  What  ? — could  I  be  mad  ?  I 
sprang  up  the  wide  stairs  up  which  I  had 
been  led  by  my  (were  they  fairy  ?)  hos- 
tesses of  the  night  before.  No  ;  I  must 
have  been  in  my  sober  senses,  for  I  re- 
membered every  step.  There  was  the 
large  landing-place,  there  was  the  great 
room  at  the  top,  and  there  were  the 
doors  leading  to  the  smaller  apartments. 
But  all  was  fusty  and  musty  and  dusty. 
Pah  !  how  it  got  up  one's  nostrils  !  I 
stormed  into  the  little  room.  No  cush- 
ions, no  divans,  no  carpets !  Dust, 
dust  everywhere  !  "  Ah  !  but  there  at 
least  is  my  cigarette-holder  !"  I  stooped 
and  picked  it  up  from  almost  half  an 
inch  of  dust.  I  blew  upon  it,  and 
cleared  the  dust  away.  On  the  meer- 
schaum, above  the  amber,  were  letters. 
I  wiped  it  hastily  on  my  sleeve.  "  Bis- 
miliar), "  apparently  burnt  into  the  half- 
brown  colored  meerschaum,  stood  out 
in  dark  letters.  I  shoved  the  thing  into 
my  pocket,  dived  into  another  pocket 
for  some  coppers,  clapped  them  into  the 
old  woman's  hand  as  she  stood  waiting 
for  me  at  the  door,  ran  into  the  street, 
and  steadied  myself  as  I  walked  to  my 
quarters.  "  What  the  deuce  can  be  the 
matter  with  me?"  I  kept  on  saving  to 
myself.  I  have  that  cigarette-holder 
yet,  and  it  proves  to  me  that  I  was  not 
dreaming. 

But   who   were    they  t — Btackwcoa's 
Magatinc. 
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We  are  informed  in  the  Preface  that 
this  book  is  regarded  on  the  Continent 
as  "The  Bible  of  the  Working  Classes," 
and  we  can  quite  believe  it.  We  see  it, 
as  we  have  often  seen  the  other  Bible, 
in  the  home  of  the  working  man — rest- 
ing in  solemn,  dusty,  undisturbed  repose 
upon  an  upper  shelf  of  the  cupboard, 
an  object  of  distant  reverence  unpro- 
faned  by  human  touch.  If  this  is  not 
the  sort  of  worship  the  editor  implies, 
if  be  would  claim  that  the  working  man 
reads,  marks,  learns,  and  inwardly  di- 
gests these  bulky  tomes,  we  must  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  state  our  disbelief. 
We  only   wish   we   could  believe  it. 


Whatever  fears  are  associated  with  the 
name  of  Socialism,  as  an  active  agent  of 
revolutionary  reform,  would  be  at  once 
allayed,  if  it  were  only  ascertained  that 
every  Socialist,  on  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  his  sacred  calling,  had  to 
pass  through  the  ordeal  of  reading  Marx 
on  Capital.  The  first  two  chapters 
would  so  act  upon  the  emotional  dyna- 
mite in  his  nature  that  the  nitrogen 
would  entirely  disappear,  leaving  at  the 
end  pure,  innocuous,  and  tasteless  glyc- 
erine. Not  that  the  author  is  entirely 
to  blame.  He  has  tried  bis  best,  by  fre- 
quent displays  of  bitter  animosity  and 
highly  colored  incident,  to  give  an  eX- 
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citing  character  to  the  work;  but  the  definite  masses  of  congealed  labor-time." 

effect  of  all  this  has  been  spoiled  by  one  This  statement  of  the  measure  of  value 

fatal  quality — the  birthright  of  the  au-  is  of  the  utmost   importance,   for   all 

thor,      Germanity.       This      Germanity  Marx's    arguments     are    in    terms    of 

comes  out  in  two  ways  :  first,  in  the  ter-  "  time,"  and  most  of  his  fallacies  are 

rible   display  of  erudition.     We    have  time  fallacies.     It  will,  of  course,  occur 

quotations  from  no  less  than  430  books,  at  the  outset  to  ask  :  Surely  the  inten- 

written  in  various  European  languages,  sity  or  skill  of  labor  must  be  taken  into 

from  Aristotle  down  to  recent  copies  of  consideration  in  so  far  as  labor  makes 

the  Times.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  value  ?    In  the  early  statement  of  his 

add  that    the  value  attached  to  these  theory  Marx  makes  an   allowance  for 

books  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  this :  "  Skilled  labor   counts   only  as 

fame.     The  only  person  possessed   of  simple  labor  intensified,  or  rather,  as 

true  economic  insight  before  Karl  Marx  multiplied  simple  labor,  a  given  quantity 

is  one  William  Petty,  who  writes  about  of  skilled  being  considered  equal  to  a 

1660.     Marx  describes  orthodox  Politi-  greater   quantity  of   simple   labor"    (p. 

cal  Economy  as  the  "  anatomico-phyBi-  n).     He  adds  :  "  For  simplicity's  sake 

ological  method,"  and  he  openly  reviles  we  shall  henceforth  account  every  kind 

its  prophets  in  no  measured  terms.    For  of  labor  to  be  unskilled,  simple  labor ; 

an  example  let  us  take  Jeremy  Bentham  :  by  this  we  do  no  more  than  save  our- 

he  is  described  as  "  that  insipid,  pedan-  selves  the  trouble  of  making  the  reduc- 

tic,  leather-tongued  oracle  of  the  ordi-  tion." 

vary  bourgeois  intelligence  of  the  nine-  This  "simplicity"  is  delightful;  it 
teen th  century.  Bentham  is  among  certainly  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  : 
philosophers  what  Martin  Tupper  is  it  saves,  for  instance,  the  trouble  of  cal- 
among  poets.  Both  could  only  have  culating  what  proportion  of  the  value  of 
been  manufactured  in  England"  (p.  manufactured  products  is  due  to  the  en- 
622).  John  Stuart  Mill  is  treated  with  terpiise  of  the  capitalist,  to  the  skilled 
more  contempt  than  anger :  "  On  the  management  of  the  manager,  as  corn- 
level  plain,  simple  mounds  look  like  pared  with  the  work  done  by  one  of  the 
bills;  and  the  imbecile  flatness  of  the  'hands."  So  we  bear  nothing  more  of 
present  bourgeoisie  is  to  be  measured  by  skilled  labor  ;  it  is  all  reduced  to  "  aver- 
the  attitude  of  its  great  intellects"  (p.  age  unskilled  labor,"  which  is  measured 
527).  by  duration.     But,   it  may  be  asked, 

Bnt  the  second  rbrm  this  Germanity  how  is  this  reduction  effected  ?    What 

assumes  is  much  more  objectionable—  measure  will  enable  us  to  say  how  many 

the  wearisome  and   unnecessary  meta-  hours  of  unskilled  labor  one  hour  of 

physics.    It  seems  impossible  for  a  Ger-  skilled  labor  is  equal  to  ?     Marx's  only 

man  to  write  a  book  without  this  display  answer  is  to  hint  that  there  is  a  "  social 

of   "  Giilndlichkeit."      The    first    150  process"   which   is  continually  making 

pages  of  this  book  are  utterly  wasted,  this  reduction.     Yes,  there  is  ;  but  that 

Nothing  whatever  is  gained  by  all  the  process  is  free  competition,  which  as- 

"barbara     celarent"     chatter     about  signs  so  much  profit  to  the  capitalist, 

"value"  and  the   "universal   equiva-  so  much  wages  to  the  laborer;   in  a 

lent,"  for  it  will  be  seen  they  do  not  pre-  word,  that  very  "  social  process"  which 

vent  the  writer  from  maintaining  the  it  is  the  sole  purpose  of  "Capital  "to 

most  barefaced  -fallacies  when  he  de-  arraign.     If  there  existed  a  recognised 

scends  from  the  metaphysical  Olympus,  standard  of  measurement  according  to 

where  he  acts  Zens,  into  the  everyday  which  the  value  of  every  sort  of  skilled 

world  of  practical  economics.  labor  could  be  reduced  to  terms  of  un- 

The  starting-point  of  "Capital"  is,  skilled  labor,  there  would  be  no  need 

that  labor  alone  creates  valne.    This  no  for  these  long  volumes  of  Marx,  or  for 

one  is  prepared  to  deny,  provided  a  full  any  other  of  our  economic  disputations, 

meaning  is   given   to  the  term  labor.  However,   we    will    assume  that   all 

How  Marx  uses  it  will  appear  presently,  skilled  labor  has  been  reduced  to  aver- 

The  next  step  is  to  find  a  measure  for  age  unskilled  labor.     All  labor  is  now 

valne.     This    Marx  finds  in   "time."  unskilled  labor ;  unskilled  labor,  the  re - 

"  As  values,  all  commodities  are  only  fore,  creates  all  value  ;  so  that,  if  hence- 
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forth  any  one  should  claim  to  have  con-  from  where  it  is  not  wanted  and  couvey- 

tributed  to  the  creation  of  value  by  other  ing  it  to  where  it  is  wauled  ;  that  this 

means  than  unskilled  labor,  and  should  work  of  circulation  is  productive  labor  ; 

demand  a  share  of  the  value  created,  he  that    the    actual  commodity   possesses 

is  clearly  in  the  wrong,  and  if  he  should  greater  value  when  it  passes  from  the 

take  a  share,  is  he  clearly  guilty  of  rob-  tradesman's  hands  than  when  it  passed 

bery.     The  merchant  and  the  capitalist  into  his  hands.    The  true  symbolization 

are  persons  who  make  such  claims  ;  so  of  the  process  requires  four  letters,  and 

the  merchant  and  the  capitalist,  in  so  reads    MCC'M'.     Here,    then,   is    one 

far  as  they  succeed  in  their  demands,  kind    of    value-creating    labor    utterly 

are  robbers.     In  the  form  in  which  we  ignored  by  Marx,  because  it  is  not  un- 

have  stated  it,  the  argument  may  well  skilled  labor.     No  recognition  of  any 

seem  an  astounding  one ;  it  may  seem  work  or  of  any  services   rendered  by 

incredible  that  Marx  should  ignore  en-  merchant  or  tradesman  is  made  through- 

tirely  the  claims  of  skilled  labor,  but  out  the  analysis  of  the  proceeding, 

that  he  does  so  we  shall  clearly  see.  Leaving  this  simplest  form  of  robbery 

We  will  begin  with  the  simplest  case.  (!),  that  of  the  parasitic  middleman,  we 
When  a  tradesman  buys  commodities  to  come  to  the  more  intricate  system  of 
sell  again,  we  observe  that  he  generally  robbery  known  as  capitalist  production, 
receives  a  larger  sum  than  he  paid.  If  This  is  the  heart  of  the  theory  of  Social- 
he  pays  £100  for  goods,  he  sells  them  at  ism  according  to  Marx,  and  its  expres- 
perhaps  jCiio.  Marx  has  observed  this  sion  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  two 
too,  and  he  aska  himself,  whence  comes  volumes.  The  long  space  it  takes  is 
this  extra  £10  ?  Before  answering,  he  chiefly  due  to  the  utter  neglect  of  true 
pauses,  after  his  manner,  to  do  a  little  logical  arrangement  which  marks  the 
analysis.  He  finds  two  phases  in  the  book.  Reading  it  is  like  working  a  vast 
proceeding.  1,  The  purchase  of  the  mine,  the  material  of  which  has  been 
commodity  by  the  tradesman — t.e.t  the  subjected  to  some  terrible  convulsion  of 
£100  of  the  tradesman  is  changed  into  a  Nature  :  you  follow  the  right  seam  for 
commodity.  This  phase  is  symbolized  a  little  way,  when  it  suddenly  breaks 
by  MC  (money-commodity).  a.  The  off,  and  lands  you  in  a  mass  of  con- 
sale  of  commodity  by  the  tradesman,  glomerate;  at  last  you  hit  upon  the  scam 
whereby  the  commodity  is  changed  back  again  at  a  different  level,  and  follow  it 
into  a  larger  sum  of  money.  This  phase  for  some  time  as  it  twists  and  doubles 
is  symbolized  by  CM'.  These  two  on  itself,  until  you  teach  what  seems  to 
phases  constitute,  according  to  Marx,  be  the  end,  or  till  your  capital  (or  pa- 
the  complete  proceeding,  which  he  sym-  tience)  gives  out.  Seldom  has  a  worse 
bolizes  MCM  .  After  this  process  Marx  arranged  book  issued  from  the  printing- 
is  prepared  to  answer  his  question,  press.  Nine-tenths  at  least  of  the  space 
Whence  came  the  extra  £ro  ?  It  is  ob-  given  to  the  theoretic  part  might  have 
vious  that  the  tradesman  has  created  no  been  saved,  with  a  gain  to  the  intelligi- 
value,  has  not  in  fact  made  the  £10  ;  bility  of  the  work.  The  gist  of  this  bit- 
trgo,  he  has  stolen  them.  His  words  terness  long  drawn  out  we  will  set  before 
are  these  :  "  Since,  however,  it  is  im-  our  readers. 

possible,  by  calculation  alone,  to  account  Since  the  right  measure  of  value  is 
for  the  conversion  of  money  into  cap-  labor  time,  it  is  only  natural  to  start 
ital,  for  the  formation  of  surplus  value,  from  an  examination  of  the  Working- 
it  would  appear  that  merchants'  capital  day.  True  criticism  of  capitalist  pro- 
is  an  impossibility  so  long  as  equivalents  duction  accordingly  rests  on  the  theory 
are  exchanged  ;  that  therefore  it  can  of  the  Working-day.  A  workman  would 
only  have  its  origin  in  the  twofold  ad-  take  a  certain  limited  number  of  hours 
vantage  gained  over  both  the  selling  and  (say  six)  to  produce  the  daily  means  of 
the  buying  producers  by  the  merchant  subsistence  which  will  maintain  him  in 
who  parasitical ly  shoves  himself  in  be-  full  working  power.  This  workman  gets 
tween  them"  (p.  143).  into  the  clutches  of  a  capitalist  who 

So  the  tradesman  has  stolen  the  £10,  makes  him   wotk  a  larger  number  of 

It  never  once  occurs  to  Marx  that  a  per-  hours  (say  twelve),    returning  him   in 

son  adds  value  to  a  thing  by  taking  it  wages  the  daily  amount  of  subsistence 
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which  he  conld  have  produced  in  six.  ter,  to  proceed  on  your  way  rejoicing, 
Thus  the  Working-day  is  divisible  into  with  theory  as  accepted  fact.  How 
two  parts,  the  first  comprising  necessary  do  you  know  that  there  is  any  sur- 
woiking  time,  for  which  the  workman  plus  time  ?  How  do  you  know  that 
"  receives  wages  ;  the  second  comprising  the  laborer  does  not  get  back  in  wages 
surplus  working  time,  tor  which  he  re-  the  whole  of  the  value  he  makes  ? 
ceives  no  wages.  The  capitalist  obliges  A  factory  hand  works  ten  hours  :  you 
him  to  work  during  this  surplus  labor  say  six  of  these  are  necessary,  four  are 
time,  for  the  surplus  value  created  by  surplus  time,  for  which  he  gets  no  wages, 
the  laborer  in  this  time  constitutes  his  How  do  yon  know  this ?  These  are 
profit.  This  profit,  or  surplus  value,  is  questions  which  suggest  themselves  at 
thus  created  by  the  laborer,  and  taken  once.  Marx  replies  in  this  wise  :  "  It 
from  him  by  the  capitalist.  Thus  we  is  true  that  if  I  look  at  wages  by  them- 
see  that  "  capital  is  dead  labor,  that,  selves,  I  cannot  ascertain  whether  the 
vampire-like,  only  lives  by  sucking  liv-  workman  receives  the  whole  of  the  value 
tog  labor,  and  lives  the  more,  the  more  he  creates  or  not ;  but  when  I  look  at 
labor  it  sucks"  (p.  ai6).  The  existence  the  capitalist  I  see  that  the  capital  be 
of  a  surplus  labor  time  is  the  essential  uses  is  reproduced  with  profit :  this 
of  all  capitalist  production,  and  the  de-  profit  must  be  the  result  of  the  work- 
velopmcnt  of  capitalist  production  in  man's  efforts."  If  we  leply,  "  May  not 
modern  times  leads  to  an  expansion  of  this  profit  or  surplus  value  be  due  to  the 
surplus  labor  time  as  compared  with  operation  of  capital?"  his  answer  is 
necessary  labor  time.  This  expansion  ready:  "No;  for  labor  alone  can  cre- 
is  due  to  several  causes.  First,  all  im-  ate  value  ;  capital  does  no  work,  and 
provements  in  production  tend  to  di-  can  create  no  value."  Here  we  have 
minish  the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  what  may  be  called  the  fundamental  fal- 
produce  that  minimum  of  the  means  of  lacy  of  Socialism.  If  capital  does  no 
subsistence  allotted  to  the  laborer  in  the  work,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  grip 
form  of  wages.  Such  improvements,  it  gets  on  the  laborer  ?  Marx  is  in  a 
therefore,  by  lessening  the  necessary  difficulty,  and  well  he  may  be,  about 
labor  time  expand  the  surplus  labor  this.  What  he  practically  says  is,  that 
time,  so  that  the  capitalist  increases  the  capital  does  no  work,  but  yet  is  of  some 
amount  of  his  .robbery.  Secondly,  in-  use.  It  renders  assistance  and  does  ser- 
creased  competition  and  the  waste  vice,  but  no  return  is  due  to  it.  Why  ? 
caused  by  keeping  expensive  machinery  Because  the  service  \t gratuitous.  Speak- 
at  rest  stimulate  the  capitalist  to  extend  ing  of  machinery,  lie  says  :  "  In  the 
tbe  actual  length  of  the  working-day,  same  proportion  as  these  instruments  of 
and  tbe  whole  amount  of  such  extension  labor  serve  as  product- formers  without 
is  surplus  labor  time  stolen  by  capital,  adding  value  to  the  product,  they  per- 
Thirdly,  by  an  increased  intensity  of  form,  as  we  saw  earlier,  the  same  gra~ 
labor,  by  employing  the  women  and  tuitous  service  as  the  natural  forces- 
children  as  well  as  the  men,  by  stealing  water,  •team,  air,  electricity,  etc"  In 
a  few  minutes  of  extra  labor  at  different  brief,  the  aigument  is  this:  The  ser- 
times  throughout  the  day,  the  wicked  vices  of  capital  deserve  no  recognition 
capitalist  has  gained  an  increase  of  the  because  they  are  gratuitous.  If  you  re- 
surplus  working  time  which  makes  his  ply  that  they  are  far  from  gratuitous, 
profit.  and  point  to  profits,  his  answer  is,  then 
This  is  a  brief  but  sufficient  statement  they  ought  to  be  gratuitous.  There  is 
of  Marx's  theory  of  the  "Working-  a  sweet  simplicity  about  this  use  of  the 
day."  It  is  a  compact  of  the  most  as-  term  "  gratuitous."  We  are  not,  how 
rounding  fallacies  which  have  ever  stood  ever,  prepared  to  accept  as  an  answer  to 
in  black  and  white.  Fallacy  number  the  question,  Why  should  not  capital  re- 
one  is  the  cool  assumption  that  there  is  ceive  remuneration  for  its  services  ?  the 
such  a  thing  as  surplus  labor  time.  It  answer,  Because  the  service  is  gratui- 
is  an  old  literary  trick  this,  to  make  a  tons. 

hypothetical  assumption,  to  argue  from        Now,  although  Marx  speaks  here  of 

it,  in  the  middle  of  the  intricacy  of  ar>  the   "  services'    of    capital,   whenever 

gutnent  to  drop  tbe  hypothetical  charac-  any  specific  service  is  alleged  as  a  claim 
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for  remuneration  it  is  invariably  denied,  of  production — as,  for  example,  steam 
Orthodox  political  economy  says  that  — there  will  be  a  general  tise  in  values, 
value  tends  to  equal  the  sum  of  "  efforts  not  of  particular  products,  but  of  the 
and  abstinences  '  involved  in  produc-  day's  work  ;  for  the  value  of  a  day's 
tion,  and  assigns  some  efforts  and  ab-  work  is  the  sum  of  use-values  it  will  ex- 
stinences  to  the  capitalist  who  thus  change  for,  and  this  sum  is  now  in- 
shares  in  creating  value.  With  regard  creased.  We  have  taken  a  large  case  in 
to  the  "abstinence"  of  the  capitalist  order  to  make  this  manifest,  but  in  truth 
Marx  is  merely  contemptuous.  Since  every  improvement  in  the  productive- 
abstinence  is  not  an  actual  service,  but  ness  of  any  kind  of  labor  has  its  effect 
only  a  negative  condition  to  future  tier-  in  increasing  the  general  value  of  the 
vice,  it  may  perhaps  be  rightly  neg-  working-day  in  all  forms  of  labor.  Let 
lected.  But  let  us  take  the  actual  us  take  Marx's  favorite  example — the 
efforts,  or  the  work  which  is  claimed  for  boot  trade.  Suppose  that  capitalist  ma- 
capital,  and  see  how  Marx  deals  with  it  chinery,  by  increasing  the  productiveness 
Setting  aside  the  minor  thongh  not  un-  of  labor  in  the  boot  trade,  has  cheap- 
important  uses  of  capital,  its  chief  claim  ened  boots,  while  it  is  true  that  a  day's 
is  that  it  renders  human  labor  more  pro-  labor  in  making  boots  may  have  no 
ductive — (i)  by  promoting  co-operation,  greater  exchange  value  than  before,  it  is 
(2)  by  the  use  of  improved  machinery,  equally  true  that  the  value  of  a  day's 
Though  Marx  readily  acknowledges  that  labor  in  every  other  employment  has 
capital  thus  renders  labor  more  produc-  risen,  in  so  far  as  boots  form  one  of  the 
tive,  he  will  not  admit  any  claim  to  in-  use-values  for  which  it  will  exchange, 
creased  profit  for  capital.  He  argues  For  example,  the  value  of  a  coat  was 
thus  :  A  capitalist  by  special  skill  has  previously  equivalent  to  so  much  bread, 
rendered  the  labor  of  his  workmen  more  so  much  coal,  etc.,  or  say  four  pairs  of 
productive  ;  this  more  productive  labor  boots  ;  it  is  now  equivalent  to  the  same 
is  to  be  regarded  as  "  intensified  labor"  amount  of  bread,  coal,  etc,  but  to  six 
(p-  3°7)  >  the  laborer  can  now  produce  pairs  of  boots  :  thus  we  say  that  the 
his  means  of  subsistence  in  less  time  value  of  a  coat  has  risen,  and  the  value 
than  before,  so  that  the  "necessary  of  a  tailor's  day'  ■  work  has  risen,  and 
labor  time"  is  diminished.  The  capital-  with  it  the  value  of  every  other  day's 
ist  who  continues  to  pay  the  same  wage  work.  Thus,  every  capitalist  who  in 
for  a  day's  work  of  the  same  length  is  any  branch  of  industry  renders  labor 
now  robbing  the  laborer  more  than  be-  more  productive  by  new  machinery  or 
fore,  because  the  "  surplus  labor  time  is  any  other  means,  by  this  act  increases 
extended."  *  In  short,  Marx  would  the  general  value  of  the  working-day. 
maintain  that  the  increased  productive-  This  view  of  the  solidarity  of  capitalist 
ness  of  labor,  however  brought  about,  production  is  totally  ignored  by  Marx. 
gave  the  laborer  a  claim  to  higher  wages,  Thus  we  see  that  capital  can  create 
because  his  work  is  now  more  produc-  value.  That  the  services  capital  renders 
tive-  But  beneath  this  deep  error  lies  a  are  genuine  work,  and  deserve  interest 
deeper  one  :  it  is  this— that  increased  (the  wages  for  this  work),  is  equally 
productiveness  of  labor  does  not  lead  to  clear.  Marx  would  cheat  capital  of  its 
increase  of  surplus  value.  This  law,  wages  by  speaking  of  it  as  "  dead  labor" 
first  formulated  by  Ricardo,  has  no  (p.  216),  and  contrasting  it  with  the 
practical  value.  Wherever  increased  '  living  tabor"  which,  according  to  him, 
productiveness  is  due  to  machinery  makes  all  value.  By  "  dead  labor"  he 
which  paitakes  of  a  monopoly  either  in  only  means  labor  stored  up,  existing 
respect  of  special  skill  or  knowledge  em-  apart  from  the  person  of  the  laborer — 
bodied  in  it,  or  in  respect  of  great  ex-  embodied,  for  example,  in  machinery, 
pense  of  construction,  such  increased  This  embodied  labor  is  not  "dead," 
productiveness  does  bring  an  increase  of  but  sleeps  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  latent  energy, 
value.  Again,  where  capital  has  applied  and  in  order  to  work  requires  "  living 
generally  some  new  and  effective  engine  labor,"  just  as  the  latter  to  be  effective 

_ — _ — _ . —  requires  it.     A  machine,  and  the  mam 

*  For  this  arfunieni  si  length  see  pp.  306,  Tho  tendB  !t-  bo,b  «■.«■»«■*  in  «"=»*- 

307.  ing  value  by  means  of  work,  and  both 
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rightly  demand  a  share  or  the  value  ere-  not  the  least  acknowledgment  of  the 
ated  :  the  share  of  the  one  is  called  In*  value  of  the  actual  work  done  by  the 
terest,  that  of  the  other  Wages.  It  is  capitalist  in  management.  Profit  and 
very  difficult  to  understand  how  Social-  interest  are  never  once  distinguished, 
isis  can  avoid  feeling  this  in  the  case  This  neglect  serves  a  double  purpose  : 
where  improved  production  is  the  result  it  serves  to  maintain  Marx's  contention, 
of  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  a  capitalist,  that  the  capitalist  is  anon-working  man. 
Suppose  that  a  working  cobbler,  who  who  steals  the  value  created  by  working 
can  make  four  pairs  of  shoes  in  a  day,  men,  and  it  serves  to  conceal  the  im- 
iovents  a  machine  which  is  so  useful  to  portant  fact  of  the  continually  decreas- 
hitn  that  in  the  future  he  can  make  six  ing  rate  of  interest  which  in  this  and 
pairs  of  shoes  in  a  day;  it  is  pretty  other  well- governed  countries  capital  re- 
obvious  that  we  may  rightly  say  that  this  ceives.  If  Marx  had  for  one  moment 
increase  of  value  in  his  day's  work  is  reflected  on  the  significance  of  this  fall 
due  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  stored  up  of  rate  of  interest,  he  could  not  have 
in  his  machine  ;  that  is  lossy,  this  labor  failed  to  see  it  is  to  skill  and  enterprise, 
which  Marx  calls  "dead"  does  create  in  the  invention  and  application  of  more 
value.  Next,  let  us  suppose  our  cob-  economic  methods  of  production,  in  the 
bier  hires  ten  men,  and  supplies  them  elaborate  scientific  organization  of  in- 
with  his  machines,  and  they  make  each  dustry,  in  the  discovery  and  satisfaction 
of  them  six  pairs  of  shoes  a  day  instead  of  new  social  wants,  in  the  opening  up 
of  four  ;  shall  we  not  say  that  the  whole  of  new  markets  for  commodities,  that 
of  the  increased  value  represented  by  we  must  rightly  attribute  the  large  for- 
twenty  extra  pairs  of  shoes  is  the  prod-  tunes  made  in  capitalist  production, 
act  of  the  skill  embodied  in  this  ioven-  Marx,  having  at  the  beginning  of  his 
lion,  and  that  the  inventor  tightly  reaps  book  got  rid  of  skill  by  reducing  skilled 
the  benefit.  Now,  one  step  further,  labor  to  terms  of  average  unskilled 
Suppose  our  cobbler  has  not  the  wit  to  labor,  has  been  able  to  neglect  this  con- 
see  the  value  of  his  invention,  or  has  sideration-  This  is  what  Socialists  so 
not  the  money  to  apply  it  properly,  and  often  fail  to  see,  that  what  they  have 
therefore  sells  his  invention  to  a  capital-  really  to  attack  is  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
ist,  does  the  fact  of  this  purchase  de-  to  skilled  labor  as  compared  with  that 
stroy  the  fact  that  it  is  the  skill  and  en-  paid  to  unskilled  labor.  If  they  re- 
terprise  embodied  in  the  machine  that  ject  the  measure  of  the  value  of  work 
woiks  and  creates  increased  value?  which  competition  provides,  they  have 
Surely  not :  the  capitalist  has  become  got  to  find  a  better  one.  To  reduce  all 
the  owner  of  so  much  skill  and  enter-  labor  to  unskilled  labor,  as  Marx  does, 
prise  (forms  of  labor),  embodied  in  ma-  is  a  form  of  petitic  prinripii  which  cuts 
chinery,  which  work  and  make  value,  its  own  throat  as  a  criticism  of  capitalist 
Whether  we  regard  this  value-creating  production. 

work  as  done  by  the  machinery  itself,  The  one  important  merit  of  Marx's 

or  refer  it  back  to  the  intensely  produc-  book   is  the  historic  treatment  of  the 

tive  work  of  the  inventor,  matters  not ;  growth  of  commerce  and  of  the  actual 

for  in  either  case  the  capitalist  is  the  condition  of   the  working  class.     The 

rightful  possessor,  and   has  a  rightful  great  fault  in  our  writers  on  economics 

claim    to   the    increased  value.     Since  is  that  they  treat  the  present  economic 

most    successful    capitalists    have  had  conditions  as  the  only  possible  ones, 

some  monopoly  of  this  kind,  some  form  without  any  consideration  of  the  past 

of  embodied  skill  or  enterprise,  to  speak  conditions  of  which  they  are  the  devel- 

of  all  value  being  due  to  the  "  living  opment,  or  the  future  which  will  evolve 

labor"   of  the  common  workman  is  a  from  them.     It  is  fatal  to  a  right  appre- 

crass  absurdity.     But  having  once  as-  ciation  of  political  economy  to  sever  it 

sumed   at  the  outset  that  living  labor  from  the   study  of  economic    history. 

creates  all  value,  Marx  has  never  once  Marx's  historic  knowledge  is  wide  and 

throughout  his  book  attempted  to  regard  accurate,  and  he  carries  us  along  with 

production  from  the  side  of  the  capital-  him  in  his  explanation  of  the  modes  in 

ist.     Not  only  are  these  particular  ser-  which  the  rich  have  robbed  the  poor  in 

vices  of  capital  neglected,  but  there  is  the    past.      "  The     spoliation    of    the 
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Church's  properly,  the  fraudulent  alien-  pounds  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  labor- 
ation  of  the  State  domains,  the  tobbery  saving  tendency  in  capital  grows  at  a 
of  the  common  lands,  the  usurpation  of  m ore  rapid  rate  than  the  capital  itself, 
feudal  and  clan  property,  and  its  trans-  and  so  rapidly  that,  taking  into  consid- 
formation  into  modern  private  property,  eration  the  growth  of  population,  an 
under  circumstances  of  reckless  terror-  ever-increasing  proportion  of  the  labor- 
ism,  were  just  so  many  idyllic  methods  era  is  superfluous.  This  assumption, 
of  primitive  accumulation.  They  con-  depending  as  it  does  on  the  question  of 
quered  the  field  for  capitalist  agriculture,  the  relative  power  of  tendencies,  all  of 
made  the  soil  part  and  parcel  of  capital,  which  are  historic  facts,  can  only  be 
and  created  for  the  town  industries  the  tested  by  appeal  to  experience.  There 
necessary  supply  of  a  '  free  '  and  out-  are  two  strong  facts  which  give  the  he 
lawed  proletariat"  (p.  737).  The  en-  to  Marx's  assumption:  first,  statistics 
largement  on  this  theme  is  excellent,  and  do  not  show  this  increasing  number  of 
so  is  the  historic  account  of  the  growth  the  laboring  population  out  of  work, 
of  industrial  organization  under  the  cap-  making  due  allowances  for  the  results  of 
italist  up  to  the  general  introduction  of  trade  fluctuations.  Secondly,  if  the  as- 
machinery.  But  the  whirr  of  the  ma-  sumption  were  correct,  the  increased 
chine  seems  to  hare  turned  Marx's  head-  competition  to  get  work  would  force 
He  crams  his  book  with  long  detailed  down  all  wages  toward  a  uniform  low 
accounts  of  capitalist  "  atrocities,"  and  level.  No  such  tendency  is  visible  ;  on 
insinuates  that  they  are  a  usual  or  even  the  contrary,  we  see  arise  in  the  real 
necessary  part  of  capitalist  production  ;  wages  of  all  labor  which  is  fatal  to  the 
he  draws  harrowing  pictures  of  the  con-  position  of  Marx. 
dition  of  the  poorest  class,  and  lays  it  At  the  beginning  of  this  article  we 
all  to  the  door  of  capital.  Now,  we  are  stated  our  conviction  that  the  working 
not  disposed  to  deny  that  there  is  a  man  does  not  read  Marx.  The  English 
power  vested  in  capital  which  may,  and  working  man  could  not  have  read  Marx 
sometimes  does,  develop  into  tyranny  ;  if  he  had  wished,  for  no  English  trani- 
but  we  do  dispute  the  statement  that  lation  appeared  before  this  year.  At 
this  tyranny  is  all  but  universal,  and  first  it  might  seem  strange  that  the  so- 
that  it  is  growing  in  its  pressure  ctety  which  calls  itself  the  Social  Demo- 
Marx  holds  that  nothing  but  "the  cratic  Federation,  whose  principles  are 
revolution"  will  bring  rel|ef  to  the  work-  entirely  abstracted  from  this  work  of 
ing  man.  If  it  be  suggested  that  the  Marx,  should  hare  made  no  attempt  be- 
competition  among  capitalists  to  get  the  fore  now  to  present  to  the  English  pub- 
assistance  of  labor  for  the  employment  lie  this  saving  gospel,  the  "  Bible  of  the 
of  their  rast  increase  of  capital  will  do  working  classes."  But  any  such  sur- 
something,  he  replies  by  an  astounding  prise  will  disappear  when  we  reflect  that 
theory,  which  he  describes  as  "the  these  prophets  of  English  Socialism  have 
pirot  on  which  the  supply  and  demand  lived  tor  years  upon  the  brains  of  Marx, 
of  labor  work."  This  pivot  is  none  doling  out  the  thoughts  of  their  great 
other  than  the  notion  which  our  friend  master  in  the  shape  of  tracts  and  panaph- 
the  Fair  Trader  thinks  so  much  about—  lets  to  the  confiding  public  Like 
the  growth  of  an  increasing  surplus  pop-  "parasitic  middle-men,"  they  hare 
ulation.  The  tendency  of  machine  pro-  thrust  themselves  between  Marx  and  the 
duction  is  to  dispense  continually  with  English  public  Now  we  have  "  Capi- 
human  labor,  so  that  the  ever-growing  tal  '  translated,  we  recognise  in  these 
competition  among  laborers  to  get  work  writings  of  Messrs.  Hyndman,  Morris, 
tends  to  rivet  faster  the  chains  in  which  Joynes,  etc,  nothing  but  colored  and 
capital  holds  labor.  The  theory  of  doctored  fragments  of  this  somewhat  in- 
course  stands  on  the  assumption,  that  sipid  work.  We  should  have  liked,  had 
while  capital  increases  in  amount  every  space  permitted,  to  go  through  one  or 
year,  the  demand  for  labor  does  not  in-  two  of  the  textbooks  of  English  Social- 
crease  at  the  same  rate,  for  each  fresh  ism,  to  show  the  way  in  which  Marx  has 
thousand  pounds  sdded  to  capital  in  the  been  served  up  to  the  British  working 
direction  of  machinery  employs  less  man,  so  as  to  suit  his  weak  bead  and 
labor    than     the    preceding    thousand  strong  emotions ;  but  we  must  content 
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ourselves  with  a  few  brief  illustrations.  "  Q.  How  do  the  upper  classes  label 
Marx's  Iheoty  of  the  working-day  is,  as  this  plunder  ?  A.  By  many  names,  such 
we  have  seen,  the  centre  of  his  argu-  as  rent,  brokerage,  fees,  profits,  wages 
ment,  and  it  furnishes  a  fruitful  topic  of  superintendence,  reward  of  absti- 
for  inflammatory  discourse  in  our  Eng-  nence,  insurance  against  risk,  and,  above 
lish  textbooks.  In  "  A  Summary  of  the  all,  interest  on  capital."  Here  is  no 
Principles  of  Socialism,"  by  Messrs.  grumbling  about  wages  of  superintend* 
Hjndman  and  Morris,  we  read  (p.  35)  :  ence  ;  it  is  clearly  stated  that  no  one 
"  The  laborers  on  the  average  replace  does  any  work  but  the  working  class  ; 
the  value  of  their  wages  for  the  capital-  lawyer,  broker,  and  manager  are  all 
ist  class  in  the  first  few  hours  of  their  classed  with  the  capitalist  as  robbers  of 
day's  work;  the  exchange  value  of  the  the  working  man.  We  have  no  space 
goods  produced  in  the  remaining  hours  here  to  discuss  the  remedy  which  Mr. 
of  the  day's  work  constitutes  so  much  Hyndman  and  his  friends  propose  to 
embodied  labor  which  is  unpaid."  apply — the  assumption  of  all  capital  by 
Marx,  we  saw,  assumed  that  about  half  the  State.  How  the  State  is  to  possess 
of  the  working  day  was  spent  in  surplus  itself  of  all  capital  is  pretty  clear.  It 
labor,  but  this  is  not  sufficient  for  our  cannot  buy  it  from  present  holders,  or 
literary  retailers.  In  another  interest-  indeed  give  any  compensation,  for  then 
iog  tittle  publication*  by  Mr.  Hynd-  the  State  would  not  be  in  possession  of 
man  we  read  :  "Thus,  by  means  of  all  capital.  But  if  there  were  any  doubt 
monopoly  and  economical  oppression,  it  is  dismissed  by  Mr,  Hyndman's  Ian- 
enforced  by  the  State,  which  the  upper  guage.  Mr.  George  spoke  of  "  resump- 
and  middle  classes  own  and  control,  the  tion  ;"  Mr.  Hyndman  speaks  of  "  resti- 
woikers  are  legally  robbed  of  three-  tution,"  "But  this  is  confiscation. 
fourths  of  the  labor  value  they  produce.  Far  from  it  ;  it  is  retribution.  Those 
This  three-fourths,  called  economically  who  cry  for  compensation  for  past  rob- 
surplus  value,  feeds  fat  those  who  chant  bery,  and  shriek  confiscation  because 
aloud  each  Sunday,  '  Thou  shalt  not  the  right  to  rob  in  future  is  challenged, 
steal,'  after  having  done  a  good  six  days'  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  men  and 
thieving  in  the  week."  But  the  best  women  we  would  compensate  are  those 
and  plainest  exposition  is  to  be  found  in  who  are  now  stumbling,  half-clothed 
the  "Socialist  Catechism,"  by  J.  L.  and  half-fed,  from  a  pauper  cradle  to  a 
foyncs,  which  is  little  more  than  an  ab-  pauper  grave,  in  order  that  capitalists 
stract  of  Marx's  work.  There  we  read  and  landlords  may  live  in  luxury  and 
(p-  3)  :  "  Q-  Tu  wnat  extent  is  the  ex-  excess."  *  But  the  revolution  is  to  cure 
ploitation  of  the  laborers  commonly  all  this,  according  to  Mr.  Hyndman  : 
carried?  A.  The  employers  give  them  "  It  needs  but  one  strenuous  and  organ- 
a  bare  subsistence,  and  take  from  them  ized  effort  to  manifest  the  new  period  in 
all  the  rest  of  tne  fruits  of  their  labor,  legal  and  acknowledged  shape  to  the 
Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  world."  However  Mr.  Hyndman's  rev- 
two  called  ?  A.  Surplus  value.  Q.  olution  is  to  come  about,  it  will  not  be 
What  proportion  expresses  its  amount  ?  by  retailing  "  Marx  on  Capital,"  for  no 
A.  The  proportion  between  the  two  or  Luther  could  ever  work  a  revolution 
three  boars  of  necessary  labor,  and  the  with  such  an  .unwieldy  Bible  for  his  rule 
ordinary  ten,  twelve,  or  more  hours'  of  faith. —  Westminster  Review. 
work."     A  little  further  on  we  read:    


*  "  Socialism  and  Smithism."  p.  7.  *  "  Principles  of  Socialism,"  p.  Go. 
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"NIGHT  THOUGHTS." 


I. 

Through  unimagined  cycles  of  dead  years — 
Dim  aeons  of  the  world  forgotten  past — 
Nightly,  as  now,  hath  raved  the  homeless  blast 

Around  yon  desolate  mountain  that  uprears 

Its  moveless  bulk  against  the  circling  spheres  ; 
And  round  those  black-fanged  skerry-crags — aghast, 
As  with  some  monstrous  dread — have  roared  the  vast 

Sea  surges  in  the  headland's  caverned  ears, 

As  now  they  roar — bursting  in  spectral  spray  ; 
And  that  great  iribbous  moon  glared  down  o'er  all. 
Lord  God  !  is  Life  alone  ephemeral, 

While  the  dead  universe  endures  alway  ? 

Not  so  !  The  Living  Soul  bom  of  Thy  breath 

In  Thy  life  liveth — nor  can  taste  of  death  ! 

II. 

Far  in  the  mountain  gorge  the  hollow  roar 
Of  torrent  waters  ;  the  wind's  eldrich  moan 
Through  the  gaunt  pines  ;  the  mighty  monotone 

Of  ocean  billowing  on  the  midnight  shore  ! 

Above — heaven's  awful  palimpsest,  writ  o'er 
With  fiery  runes  —as  if  for  me  alone, — 
In  language  clear,  but  to  my  sense  unknown  ; 

Nor  ever  to  be  known,  though  I  should  pore 

Thereon  with  eye  and  heart  and  brain  and  soul. 

Till  that  great  day  when  like  a  burning  scroll 
The  heavens  shall  perish,  and  upon  His  throne, 

Sole  'mid  the  void  abyss,  God  broods  once  more  ; 

While  life  and  death,  and  time  and  matter  pass, 

Ant!  only  spirit  remains  of  all  (hat  was. 
Arran,  September,  1887.  — Murray 's  Magazine. 


STAGE   GHOSTS. 

BY   W      J.    LAWRENCE. 

Biassed  by  the  vulgar  debasement  of  ered,  to  the  mere  gratefulness  of  such 
the  supernatural  in  distorted  melodrama  expedients  in  moving  a  horror  skilfully, 
of  an  order  only  just  obsolete,  we  have  but  to  the  infinitely  more  powerful  c!r- 
been  very  much  inclined  latterly  to  as-  cumstance  that  the  dramatist,  in  striving 
sign  the  much-ridiculed  ghost  a  lower  to  depict  all  the  varying  shades  of  hit- 
position  in  the  relative  scale  of  dramatic  man  thought  and  passion,  could  not 
components  than  is  its  due.  A  more  afford  to  overlook  a  superstition  com- 
extensive  examination  of  the  subject  will  mon  to  humanity,  and  based  upon  the 
go  to  show  that  the  frequent  recurrence  intuitive  belief  in  a  higher  Providence 
of  supernatural  visitations  in  the  dra-  and  a  future  state, 
matic  literature  of  the  universe  was  not  So  distinctly  prominent  was  the  super- 
owing  primarily,  as  is  generally  consid-  natural  element  at  the  earliest  period  of 
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theatrical  history— when  playgoing  was  regions  during  its  temporary  sojourn 
little  else  than  a  pleasant  form  of  relig-  upon  earth.  Through  this  veil  the  shade 
ious  worship— that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  should  be  seen  in  perpetual  motion  ; 
the  Grecian  dramatists  left  posterity  bat  for,  in  my  opinion,  a  ghost  should  never 
scant  scope  for  inventing  new  methods  stand  still.  The  dress  or  drapery  I 
of  ghost  manipulation.  Thus,  while  in  would  recommend  is  black  taffety  or 
the  "  Eumenides"  of  vEschylus,  Cly-  sarsenet,  which  should  fall  over  and  con- 
temnestra,  earthy  in  form,  but  ghostly  ceal  the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  so  that 
in  garb,  voluntarily  revisits  the  glimpses  the  figure  would  appear  a  formless  form, 
of  the  moon,  exposing  her  breast  wound  The  tones  of  the  voice  should  be  loud, 
with  the  intention  of  arousing  the  ven-  hoarse,  hollow,  and  monotonous,  and 
geance  of  the  Furies  against  the  matricide  the  vanishing  or  instantaneous  disap 
Orestes  ;  Darius,  on  the  other  hand,  in  pearance  ought  to  be  followed  by  the 
"  The  Persians' '  of  the  same  tragedian,  sudden  consumption  by  fire  of  the  black 
is  made  to  signify  his  displeasure  at  veil ;  so  that  the  ghost  would  seem  to 
being  raised  from  the  grave  before  the  sink  in  Same*  to  its  infernal  abode,  a 
entire  Court  by  an  incantation,  and  ex-  circumstance  that  would  serve  to 
hibits  much  petulant  inquisitiveness  be-  heighten  the  terror  which  such  appear- 
fore  vouchsafing  the  information  sought  ances  are  intended  to  inspire."  The 
by  Atossa  regarding  the  fortunes  of  the  ridiculous  stress  laid  upon  the  stage 
Persians  in  Greece.  In  the  "  Alcestfs"  manipulation  of  the  ghost  in  Italy  is 
of  Euripides,  again,  the  heroine  on  her  aptly  shown  by  an  incident  related  in 
return  from  the  infernal  regions  is  de-  "  A  Comparison  between  French  and 
prived  of  speech  on  the  count  that  she  Italian  Music"  (1709)  as  having  been 
might  be  tempted  to  reveal  the  secrets  witnessed  by  the  writer  in  an  opera  per- 
of  the  other  world.  formed  at  the  Theatre  Capranic  in  Rome 
In  Italy  the  dramatist  appears,  on  the  in  1698.  The  ghost  of  a  woman  ap- 
whole,  to  have  relied  more  upon  the  in-  peared  suddenly  before  a  posse  of  sol- 
genuity  of  the  stage  mechanist  than  diers,  and  by  a  simultaneous  extension 
upon  his  own  creative  faculties ;  their  of  arms  and  deft  unfolding  of  drapery 
ghosts  have  a  heavy  lack  of  intellect,  quickly  transformed  itself  into  a  corn- 
About  the  most  presentable  specimen  is  plete  palace,  with  facade,  wings,  body, 
found  at  an  early  period — in  1460,  when  and  court-yard.  To  complete  the  ab- 
Gregorio  Carraro  wrote  his  much-  surdity,  the  soldiers  then  struck  their 
admired  Latin  drama  of  "  Progne."  halberts  sharply  on  the  stage,  and  were 
Apparently,  no  perfunctory  half-heart*  immediately  metamorphosed  into  water- 
edness  stayed  the  band  of  this  youthful  works,  cascades,  trees,  etc,  thus  form- 
nephew  of  Pope  Gregory  XII.  in  limn-  ing  a  charming  foreground  to  ihe  palace. 
ing  the  shade  of  Diomedes.  Making  its  Let  it  be  said,  however,  that  in  after 
appearance  in  a  kind  of  prologue  to  the  times,  when  the  influence  of  Shakespeare 
play,  this  horrible  spectre  blasts  every-  and  Voltaire  had  been  distinctly  felt, 
thing,  animate  or  otherwise,  it  comes  in  the  Italian  ghost  was  shorn  of  its  scenic 
contact  with,  and  continues  on  its  wild  excrescences,  and  received  considerable 
coarse  of  destruction  until  dragged  down  intellectual  elevation  ;  a  notable  case  in 
to  bell  by  an  invisible  hand.  Some  point  presenting  itself  in  Vicenzo 
notion  of  the  pains  taken  in  the  actual  Monti's  prize  drama'  "  Aristoderao," 
stage  production  of  ghosts  in  Italy  may  which  has  all  the  tragic  power  of  Alfieri, 
be  gleaned  from  the  following  receipt  with  appreciably  more  polish  of  style. 
for  compounding  a  spectre,  as  given  in  In  reverting  to  the  history  of  the 
Angelo  Ingegneri's  curious  treatise  on  ghost  drama  in  England,  thoughts  of 
the  theatre  (1594).  "  If  the  spirit,"  Shakespeare  naturally  come  uppermost, 
says  he,  "  be  not  already  upon  the  stage  especially  as  it  is  to  his  overmastering 
when  the  curtain  rises,  it  should  enter  at  genius  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
the  far  end,  behind  a  thin  black  veil  this  species  of  play  in  its  highest  and 
which  should  wear  the  semblance  or  most  legitimate  form,  at  a  time  when 
give  the  idea  of  a  dark  cloud  or  dense  the  lower  and  more  "popular"  phase 
body  of  air,  such  as  may  be  supposed  to  has  grown  well-nigh  obsolete.  In  treat- 
snrronnd  an  inhabitant  of  the  infernal  ing  this  aspect  of  the  supernatural  in  five 
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of  his  plays,  Shakespeare  was  not  so 
touch  influenced  by  the  allowed  practices 
of  his  own  or  even  more  ancient  stages, 
as  by  the  manners  and  superstitions  of 
his  audience.  Indeed,  in  some  instances, 
particularly  in  the  dream  scene  in 
'  Cymbeline" — ie.,  irrespective  of  the 
side  issue  whether  the  accompanying 
rhyming  dialogue  is  spurious  or  no — the 
suspicion  must  arise  that  this  theme  has 
been  harped  upon  more  to  feed  the  ap- 
petite of  the  vulgar  than  to  eke  out  the 
vital  necessities  of  the  play.  Writing 
for  posterity  is  a  very  pretty  sentiment 
in  its  way,  but  every  playwright  has  first 
to  consider  the  taste  of  his  public  and 
work  accordingly.  This  Shakespeare 
did  ;  and  to  such  purpose  that  no  other 
dramatist  who  reverts  frequently  to  the 
ghost  device  has  handled  the  theme  with 
so  much  power,  variety,  and  discrimi- 
nation. In  "  Richard  III."  (1593)  the 
somewhat  absurd  proximity  of  the  tents 
of  Richmond  and  bis  antagonist  is  surely 
another  proof — if  more  were  needed,  as 
some  appear  to  think — of  the  scenic 
vagueness  of  the  Stuart- Elizabethan 
stage.  Here  we  have  a  direct  pandering 
to  the  tastes  of  the  audience  in  the  ma- 
terial representation  of  the  dreams  of 
two  generals.  In  one  short  scene  we 
are  treated  to  no  fewer  than  eleven  ap- 
paritions (nine  only  of  whom  have  ap- 
peared previously  in  the  play  as  living 
beings),  all  seemingly  acting  in  concert 
and  producing  their  powerful  effect  on 
Richard  by  mere  reiteration.  And  all 
this  based  on  the  vague  tradition,  as 
preserved  by  Holinshed,  that  the  Crook- 
back  "  being  asleep  .  .  .  saw  divers 
images  like  terrible  devils,  which  pulled 
and  haled  him  ;  not  suffering  him  to 
take  any  quiet  or  rest !" 

We  get  the  genuine  ghost  in  "  Julius 
Csesar'  *  (1601),  introduced  not  so 
much  for  transient  stage  effect  as  with 

*  la  ryjq  was  published  the  Drury  Lane 
acting  edition  of  this  tragedy  as  "  altered  by 
Sir  William  Davenant  and  John  Dryden"— a 
statement  which  must  be  viewed  with  grave 
suspicion.  The  teat  is  noteworthy,  as  it  was 
that  followed  for  many  years  afterward  at 
both  houses.  Lovers  of  claptrap  may  be  com. 
mended  to  the  following  interpolation,  which, 
as  spoken  by  Brains,  brings  the  curtain  down 
on  the  fourth  act : — 

Son  ihty  h..:  n»'d  iomt  dtril  lo  lhafr  aid, 

And  Ihink  10  f.iihim  Bmiut  wiih  ■  ihade  ; 
But  en  [he  mi  hi  rlom  Ihu  foul  d.r, 


February, 

the  snbtle  intention  of  showing  that  the 
Spirit  of  the  weak-bodied  Csesar  is  the 
controlling  force  throughout,  and  event- 
ually triumphs  in  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  conspirators  at  Philippi.  Here  we 
are  in  touch  with  the  metaphysical  es- 
sence speedily  to  be  developed  to  the 
uttermost  in  "Hamlet."  This  recalls 
lo  mind,  however,  that  the  ghost  had 
figured  prominently  on  English  boards, 
prior  even  to  the  appearance  of  "  Rich- 
ard III.;"  particularly  in  an  old  play 
on  the  Hamlet  legend,  whose  lines,  we 
may  take  it,  were  closely  followed  by 
Shakespeare,  seeing  that  Saxo  Grammat- 
icus  has  naught  to  say  of  the  troubled 
spirit  of  Hamlet's  father.  The  earliest 
draft  of  Shakespeare's  immortal  tragedy 
is  usually  assigned  to  1602  ;  bat  that  an 
older  piece  on  the  same  subject  had  seen 
the  light  is  evidenced  by  a  distinct  allu- 
sion in  the  Epistle  by  Nash  prefixed  to 
Greene's  "  Menaphon"  (1589  ;  perhaps 
1587)  ;  and  again  by  the  fact  that  Hens- 
lowe  makes  mention  in  his  diary  of  a 
performance  of  "  Hamlet"  by  the  regu- 
lar players  at  Newington  Butts,  June  9, 
1594.  There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt 
that  the  ghost  had  a  place  in  this  piece. 
A  curious  passage  in  "  A  Warning  for 
Paire  Women"  {area  1589)  tends  to 
prove  this  ;  presuming,  of  course,  that 
the  allusion  is  lo  the  older  "  Hamlet." 
In  the  induction  to  the  play,  where  the 
various  sections  of  the  drama  are  personi- 
fied, Comedy,  in  disputing  with  Trag- 
edy, speaks  thuswise  of  her  sable  sis- 
ter's idiosyncrasies. 

Then  of  a  filthy  whining  ghost 

Lapt  in  some  foul  sheet  or  a  leather  pilch, 
Comes  screaming  like  a  pig  half  alick'd,  and 

Vlndkia  !  revenge,  revenge. 

With  that  a  little  rosin  flasheth  forth 

Like  smoke  out  of  a  tobacco  pipe  or  a  boy' a 

The  allusion  here  is  rendered  more 
apparent  by  a  passage  in  Lodge's  "  Wits 
Miserie,  etc.*  (1596),  treating  of  "a 
foul  lubber,  who  looks  as  pale  as  the 
visard  of  the  ghost  which  cried  so  mis- 
erably at  the  Theater,  like  an  oister 
wife,  '  Hamlet,  revenge.'  "  It  is  note- 
worthy also  that  about  the  same  time, 
or  perhaps  slightly  preceding  the  pro- 
duction of  Shakespeare's  play,  appeared 
another  ghost  drama  in  the  shape  of 
Manton's  "Antonio's  Revenge,"  in  the 
third  act  of  which  ocean  the  following 
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quaint  stage  direction:  "  White  the  cisr*  of  the  "  gods,"  but  to  startle  half 
measure  is  dancing,  Andfugio's  ghost  it  a  dor. en  roosters,  specially  conveyed  Re- 
placed betwixt  the  music  houses.  '  hind  the  scenes,  into  a  similar  foolish- 

In  dealing  with  "  Hamlet "  Dr.  John-  mess, 
son  has  felicitously  pointed  out  that  the  Between  the  buried  Majesty  of  Den- 
tenor  of  Horatio's  impressive  apos-  mark  and  the  shade  of  Banquo  a  wide 
trophe  in  the  first  act —  gulf  resolves  itself.  The  one,  tangible 
Stay,  ilhuton,  >B  ■  W*T<  endowed  with  Speech,  and 
If  tnon  hart  any  souad  orutol  voice,  constituting  the  mainspring  of  the  dra- 
Speak  tone  matic  motive ;  the  other  purely  episodical 
is  very  congruous  in  its  matter  to  the  -,he  -"•  ""■«  wjamlion  <"  »  dis- 
common traditions  rife  in  Shakespeare's  !*»P?red  bfMn1 '  »f [""***  only  to  that 
day  as  to  the  causes  of  apparitions.  mteUigence,  Strictly  speaking,  the 
Apart  from  this,  the  origin  of  some  of  form"  «  s.mply  an  apparition,  tout 
the  current  superstitions  hinted  at  in  the  «^A  the  latter  a  ventaWe  ghost.  Ab- 
Chost's  address  to  Hamlet  may  be  said  ■""'*  «nouBh-  "»»*  D«««.  Haslitt, 
lo  lie  hidden  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  Tlcek.  Grant  White  and  other  corn- 
Thus  Dayies  draw,  a  well-defined  anal-  ■"***»  "«  *  »"P»»  ,n  »»eir  reason- 
ogy  between  the  well-known  "P  .that  Shakespeare  was  not  meia- 
physician  enough  lo  appreciate  this  radi- 
I  am  forbid  ctl  dissimilarity  :  ignoring  the  fact  that 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison  house.  thfi  ^  „  a,rew,r  pointed  out,  was 
and  a  portion  of  Luciao's  "  Dialogue  of  considerably  handicapped  by  popular 
Ueninpus  and  Philooides,"  wherein  the  taste,  which  did  not  tend  toward  the 
former  is  importuned  to  reveal  the  laws  intangible  in  supernatural  visitations, 
and  decrees  of  the  infernal  judges,  and  So  little  ground  for  sympathy  exists  be 
excuses  himself  on  the  ground  that  it  is  tween  the  commentators  and  the  histri- 
onlawful  to  disclose  what  has  passed  in  onic  profession  as  an  entity,  that  the 
the  nether  regions,  as  those  so  trans-  wild  endeavors  of  the  closet-reader  to 
gressing  suffered  condign  punishment  at  force  his  convictions  upon  the  tradition- 
the  hands  of  Rhadamanthua.  This,  of  loving  plajer  cannnt  but  appear  su- 
course,  only  shows  the  antiquity  of  the  premely  ridiculous  to  the  unbiassed  on- 
belief,  not,  as  Davies  argues,  the  source  looker.  Up  to  Garnck's  time  the  ex- 
frora  whence  Shakespeare  drew  his  in-  pKcU  stage  direction.  The  Ghost  of 
spiiation.  Banquo   rises  and    sits    in    Macbeth  s 

A  similar  far-reaching  origin  applies  place,"  had  been  religiously  obeyed, 
to  the  cock-crowing  superstition  so  com-  and  the  effect  plainly  rendered  before 
won  among  the  vulgar  in  Shakespeare's  the  eyes  of  the  audience.  Since  that, 
time-  Steevens  very  pertinently  re-  opinion  has  been  divided,  as  the  actor, 
marks  that  Philostratus,  in  his  relstioa  misled  by  the  commentators,  appears  to 
of  the  appearance  of  Achilles* s  ghost  lo  think  he  has  the  option  of  playing  the 
Apollonius  Tyaoeus,  says  it  disappeared  scene  either  in  the  original  manner  or 
amid  scintillations  at  the  crowing  of  the  according  to  the  tenets  of  modem  phi- 
cock.*  Apropos,  Sir  Jonah  Barringtoo  losophy.  This  is  a  huge  mistake ;  Shake- 
gives  us    an    amusing  glimpse    in   his  speare  does  not  lend  himself  to  modem 

Memoirs"  of  the  license  taken  by  the  methods  of  illustration,  as  we  can  very 

Dnblin  actors,  about  1787,   in  connec-  plainly  see  by  the  ill  done  in  lavishing 

tioo  with  this  portion  of  the  Ghost's  ad-  excessive  scenic  detail  upon   a  drama, 

dress.     Just  as  the  dagger  had  its  ma-  essentially    one  of    the  vaguest    back- 

teiial  representative  in  Macbeth's  famous  ground.    Phelps  at  Sadler's  Wells  (May 

soliloquy   when    the  tragedy   was  per-  i&44>,  and  Charles  Kean  at  the  Pnn- 

formed  in  Germany  for  the  first  time,  so  ecus  (February   1853),  wise  in   their 

the  Milesian  audiences  were    regularly  generation,  stuck  loyally  to  the  Shake- 

mdulged  with  a  cock-crowing    mimic,  spearian   mandate.     In  Rean's  revival, 

•ho  fulfilled  his  office  so  satisfactorily  the  method  pursued  in  the  mounting  of 

as  not  only  *o  disarm  the  subtle  criti-  the  banquet  scene  was  generally  consid- 

ered  to  materially  augment  the  effect 

>  Vifo  V11.  Apoii.  Iv.  16.  The  tudely  garbed  roisterers  feasting  at 
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table  were  set  off  at  the  front  and  sides  to  the  waist "  and  Ml  of  wounds,  the 
by  a  series  of  arcli-suppoilitiR  columns,  other  exposing  a  leprous  face  to  the  au- 
attached  to  which  were  the  torches,  dience.  They  give  their  interrogator  to 
whose  unearthly  flickcrings  gave  the  understand,  by  means  of  signs,  that  they 
scene  its  necessary  weirdness.  Tbe  are  bereft  of  speech,  but  manage  very 
ghost  of  Banquo  made  its  first  appear-  well  to  answer  everything  asked  of  them 
ance  through  an  aperture  in  a  table  in  in  perspicuous  dumb-show, 
the  background,  situated  beneath  a  bal-  After  the  Restoration,  the  stage  ghost, 
cony  of  minstrels  ;  subsequently  one  of  as  a  thing  invulnerable  to  the  assaults  of 
the  more  prominent  pillars  became  the  Puritan,  reappeared  in  all  its  pristine 
transparent  and  revealed  the  shade  in  its  force  and  vigor.  At  least,  such  is  the 
inteiior.  Wrote  a  contemporary  ;  "  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  prologue 
effect  of  tbe  apparition  is  perfectly  to  Dryden  and  Nat.  Lee's  "  (Edipus, 
novel,  as  far  as  our  experience  of  stage  King  of  Thebes" — a  play  very  popular 
matters  extends,  and  has  evidently  been  when  first  acted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre 
inspired  by  a  poetical  feeling.  There  is  in  1678,  and  frequently  revived  and  re- 
something  more  than  mere  melodta-  printed  down  to  the  year  1760.  In  this 
matic  mechanism  in  the  invention  and  tragedy,  as  in  "  The  Persians"  of 
contrivance  of  such  an  incident.  The  yEschylus  and  "  Semiramis"  of  Vol- 
dazzling  illumination  of  the  head  avoida  taire,  the  shade  (of  Laius)  is  invoked 
much  that  is  unpleasant  in  the  usual  rep-  from  the  infernal  regions  by  means  of 
resentation  of  the  gashes  on  the  brow,  an  incantation.  The  prominence  of  the 
and  preserves  the  sublimity  and  terror  ghost  as  a  grateful  auxiliary  in  the  trag- 
proper  to  a  supernatural  appearance.  It  edies  of  some  thirty  years  later  is 
is  altogether  in  taste."  clearly  shown  by  a  remark  of  Addison 
Let  us  haik  back  a  little,  however.  in  the  forty-fourth  Spectator.  "  There 
In  Middleton  and  Rowley's  "Change-  is  nothing,"  he  says,  "which  delights 
ling"  (1623),  the  murderer,  De  Flores,  and  terrifies  our  English  Theatre  so 
is  startled  in  the  dumb  show  preceding  much  as  a  ghost,  especially  when  he  ap- 
ihe  fourth  act  by  the  apparition  of  his  pears  in  a  bloody  shirt.  A  spectre  has 
victim's  shade,  threateningly  shaking  the  very  often  saved  a  play,  though  he  has 
hand  from  which  a  jewelled  finger  had  done  nothing  but  stalked  across  the 
been  cut  as  a  token  of  the  consumma-  stage,  or  rose  through  a  cleft  of  it  and 
tion  of  the  deed.  No  very  elaborate  use  sunk  again  without  speaking  one  word." 
is  made  of  this  ghostly  visitant,  but  its  Again,  in  his  humorous  list  of  properties 
appearance  and  sudden  vanishing  in  the  alleged  to  be  for  sale  in  consequence  of 
fifth  act  evokes  a  highly  poetical  ejacu-  the  closing  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
lation  from  the  murderer :—  Addison,  in  the  forty-second  Tatler, 
Ha  !  what  art  thou  that  tak-st  away  the  light  g>v«  «>  ">  insight  into  the  external  trap- 
Belwixl  that  star  and  me  ?  I  dread  thee  Dot :  pings  of  the  Orthodox  Spectre  of  the 
'Twaa  but  a  mist  of  conscience ;  all's  clear  period.  One  of  the  items  consists  of 
■Eain  !  •'  a  suit  of  clothes  for  a  ghost,  vis.,  a 
Massinger,  with  all  bis  fine  melo-  bloody  shirt,  a  doublet  curiously  pinked, 
dramatic  power,  is  very  sparing  with  his  and  a  coat  with  three  great  eyelet-holes 
ghosts.  In  hts  extant  plays  he  calls  upon  the  breast. " 
them  up  but  twice,  making  little  capital  In  Benjamin  Martyn's  "  Timoleon," 
out  of  their  introduction,  and  seeming  as  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1730,  the 
timorous  of  endowing  them  with  speech,  ghost  of  an  uninjured  father  rises  before 
Thus  in  "  The  Roman  Actor"  we  have  his  evil-minded  son  Timophanes  in  a. 
the  material  embodiment  of  Cseaar's  darkened  apartment,  and  warns  him  of 
dream,  in  which  the  shades  of  Junius  the  peril  of  his  course.  Timoleon,  the 
Rusticus  and  Palphurius  Sura  rise  up  virtuous  brother  of  the  tyrant,  enters 
amid  "  dreadful  music,"  and  wave  their  during  the  interview,  but  fails  to  per- 
blood-stained  weapons  over  the  head  of  ceive  the  shade  when  appealed  to  by  the 
the  uneasy  slumberer.  Somewhat  more  momentarily  distracted  villain.  Here  is 
horrible  are  the  ghosts  of  young  Male-  the  ghostly  admonition  :— 
fort  and  his  poisoned  mother  in  the  Beware,  beware,  beware,  Timoleon's  death  ! 
"  Unnatural  Combat ;"  the  one  "naked  Hear,  mark  and  tremble  at  thy  future  fate  : 
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Vengeance  awaits  thee ;  this  thy  father  tells     audience.       Voltaire    had    made    some 

HeaTand  attend  me-Oh  my  son  !  repent  !  m"d,  ten,a'ivc  P****™""  &0«  "  H-nj; 

Repent,  or  soon  thou  wilt  be  doom'd  to  Tor-  lct.       ln.  hls    tragedy    of         Eryphlle, 

menu,  written  in  1732  ;  but  his  clumsy  hand- 
To  endless  Torments,  neTer  ceasing  Pains  ;  Hug  of  the  ghost  of  Amphiaiaus  in  the 
I    may    no    more-Redrew     thy     Country  a  foimh   act  went   „   f„  ,oward  „,„„„.« 

Observe!  ReVent.  Redress.                                    ,ne  successor  the  play  that  when  Ducis's 
"— * *  "  Hamlet,"  with  Mole  in  the 


It  was  in  this  self-same  year  that  title-role,  was  brought  out  in  1769,  the 
Fielding  brought  out  at  the  Haymatltet  spectral  device  was  entirely  discarded, 
the  early  draft  of  his  mock  tragedy  of  However,  the  vexed  question  of  the 
"  Tom  Thumb,"  in  which  the  ghost  of  permissibility  of  the  ghost  in  modern 
Gaffer  Thumb,  after  indulging  in  a  great  classical  tragedy  was  disposed  of,  once 
deal  of  grandiloquent  language,  parody-  and  forever,  by  the  reception  meted 
rog  sundry  inflated  passages  in  "The  out  to  "  Semiramis,"  which  had  been 
Conquest  of  Granada,"  "Cyrus  the  ostensibly  written  for  that  purpose. 
Great."  etc.,  is  actually  killed  by  the  Here,  for  the  second  time,  Voltaire  fell 
diminutive  hero  of  the  burlesque  far  short  of  our  own  great  mover  of  the 
Fielding  subsequently  expanded  the  supernatural.  There  is  a  touch  of 
piece  from  two  to  three  acts,  omitting  ^schylus  as  well  as  Shakespeare  in  the 
the  whimsical  episode  mentioned  above,  shade  of  Ninus,  but  the  apparition 
which,  as  we  are  credibly  informed  by  labors  under  the  heavy  misfortune  of 
Mrs-  Filkington,  was  the  instigation  of  being  superfluous — a  fault  sharply  ac- 
making  the  usually  sedate  creator  of  centualed  by  the  ridiculously  bombastic 
"Gulliver"  laugh  heartily  for  only  the  nature  of  its  language.  An  amusing 
second  time  in  his  life.  In  "  Pasquin,"  contretemps  that  occurred  during  the  first 
again,  the  "  Prose  Homer  of  Human  representation  of  this  tragedy  contrib- 
Nature"  is  once  more  quietly  humorous  uted  very  materially  toward  the  aboli- 
at  the  expense  of  the  contemporary  tion  of  the  custom  of  allowing  the  grand 
stage  hobgoblin,  waxing  terribly  sarcas-  seigneurs  to  obtrude  themselves  upon 
tic  over  the  cock-crowing  tradition,  the  stage.  After  the  stereotyped  num- 
Trapwit  is  seriously  made  to  declare  ber  of  thunderclaps  the  ghost  is  sup- 
that  "  a  Ghost  is  the  Soul  of  Tragedy,"  posed  to  burst  from  the  tomb  in  broad 
and  farther  on  Sneerwell,  in  confessing  daylight,  face  to  face  with  the  entire 
his  inability  to  see  the  necessary  con-  Court.  So  great  was  the  crowd  of  stage 
section  between  thunder  and  lightning  loungers  on  the  premiere  that  the  senti- 
and  unearthly  visitations,  is  informed  nel  deputed  to  guard  the  entrance  to 
by  Fustian,  with  equal  phlegm,  that  the  tomb  found  it  necessary,  much  to 
these  theatrical  auxiliaries  "  are,  indeed,  the  amusement  of  the  audience,  to  de- 
properly  the  paraphernalia  of  a  ghost."  mand  in  ringing  tones,  "  Room  for  the 

The  hollow  insincerity  of  the  French  Ghost,  gentlemen,    please.     Room   for 

hi  their  protestations  respecting  a  acru-  the  Ghost."    This  incident,  bordering 

pulous  regard  of  the  rales  of  the  Ancients  perilously  on  the  ludicrous,  stimulated 

is  plainly  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  Voltaire  in  his  endeavors  toward  banish- 

ghost   (which,   as   we   have  seen,  was   a  ing   these  irritating    stage-lumberers — a 

common  factor  in  Grecian  tragedy)  had  reform,  thanks  to  the  material  support 

no  place  whatsoever  in  the  dramatic  art  rendered  by  others,  he  eventually  effect- 

of  that  country  until  the  time  of  Vol-  ed.     The  play    triumphed    despite   its 

taire.     Its  introduction  then  was  virtu-  many   faults  and   daring  innovations  ; 

ally  the  direct  result  of  Shakespearian  but  the  highly  absurd  figure  cut  by  the 

influence,  as  Voltaire,  while  openly  vil-  ghost,  with  all  its  utterances  "  wrapped 

lifying  and  misrepresenting  [he   English  up   in    oracular  obscurity,"    ruined    its 

Sophocles,  was  not  above  attempting  to  prospects  in  England,  when  Ayscough's 

revolutionize  his  own  stage  by  the  meth-  indifferent    version    was    produced    at 

odsof  the  despised  one.     Thus  it  was  Urury  Lane  in  1776.     Referring  to  the 

his  servile    imitation     of     Othello    in  alteration  of  the  arrangement  round  the 

"  Zara"  that  eradicated  the  French  prej-  tomb,  whereby  only  the  widow  and  the 

udice  against    killing  in  sight  of    the  son  of  the  departed  Ninus  were  allowed 
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a  private  interview  with  the  Monarch's  consideration  the  undeveloped  stage  re- 
shade,  a  contemporary  says  :  "  In  this  sources  of  the  period,  its  various  ghost 
scene  the  figure  and  port  of  the  Assyrian  effects  pass  muster  very  respectably, 
monarch  exactly  resembled  those  of  an  Added  to  this  it  contains  several  capital 
old  Chelsea  pensioner  employed  to  acting  pails.  One  notices  in  reading 
watch  a  churchyard,  and  bursting  from  the  piece  a  grimly  humorous  bit  of  busi- 
a  sentry-box  to  catch  the  persons  who  ness  in  the  armory  scene  in  tbe  second 
came  to  steal  bodies  for  the  surgeons."  act  that  causes  the  mind  to  speedily  re- 

From  a  poverty  of  ghosts  the  French  vert  to  the  incident  in  "  Lea  Cloches  de 
stage  in  course  of  time  arrived  at  a  Corneville,"  wherein  Gaspard  is  con- 
plethora.  Thus  in  Dumas  the  elder'a  aiderably  upset  by  the  movements  of 
"Don  Juan  de  Marona"  (1836),  the  Grenicheaux  when  the  lily-livered  fisher- 
immortal  scapegrace,  while  prosecuting  man  is  imprisoned  in  the  old  armor, 
his  libertinism  within  the  sanctuary  of  But  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  attractions 
a  church,  is  incontinently  seized  by  the  of  the  melodrama,  the  concluding  action 
statue  of  an  old  flame  and  made  to  be-  must  be  referred  to.  The  scene  is  "  a 
hold  tbe  shades  of  all  those  whose  jour-  gloomy  subterraneous  cavern,"  and  the 
ney  10  another  world  he  had  expedited  stage  direction  runs  :  "  Osmond,  draw- 
in  a  wild  vision  of  white  sheets  and  wax  ing  his  sword,  rushes  upon  Reginald, 
tapers.  Then  comes  the  masterstroke,  who  is  disarmed  and  beaten  upon  his 
The  maledictions  of  those  who  had  knees  ;  when  at  the  moment  that  Os- 
loved  "  not  wisely,  but  too  well,"  hav-  mond  lifts  his  arm  to  stab  him  Evelina's 
ing  evoked  the  descent  of  an  angel  with  ghost  throws  herself  between  them  ; 
a  flaming  sword  to  fulfil  the  retributive  Osmond  starts  back  and  drops  his  sword 
decree  (carried  item,  com.),  nothing  re-  — Angela,  disengaging  herself  from 
mains  but  for  the  shade  of  Juan's  father  Hassan,  springs  suddenly  forward  and 
to  emerge  from  the  tomb  to  say  a  good  plunges  her  dagger  into  Osmond's 
word  on  behalf  of  his  scaramouch  !  bosom,  who  falls  with  a  loud  groan  and 

Writing  of  the  Drury  Lane  season  of  faints.  The  ghost  vanishes  ;  Angela 
1781-82,  Charles  Lamb,  in  his  "First  and  Reginald  rush  into  each  other's 
Play,"  treats  of  "  a  pantomime  called  arms.  Curtain." 
'  Lun's  Ghost  '—a  satiric  touch,  I  ap-  After  running  the  gamut  of  the  minor 
prehend,  upon  Rich  not  long  since  dead  theatres,  the  melodramatic  ghost  made 
— but  to  my  apprehension  (too  severe  its  appearance  in  somewhat  over-ripe 
for  satire)  Lun  was  as  remote  a  piece  form  at  Richardson's  booth.  Such  an 
of  antiquity  as  Lud — the  father  of  a  overmastering  belief  had  the  quaint, 
long  line  of  Hailequ ins— transmitting  honest-hearted  old  showman  in  the 
his  dagger  of  lath  (the  wooden  sceptre)  drawing  powers  of  spectres  and  blue 
through  countless  ages.  I  saw  the  fire,  that  his  extravagant  use  of  both 
primeval  Motley  come  from  the  silent  went  as  far  in  its  way  toward  stultifying 
tomb  in  a  ghastly  vest  of  white  patch-  the  regular  ghost  drama  as  the  bur- 
work,  like  the  apparition  of  a  dead  rain-  lesques  that  subsequently  banished  the 
bow.  So  harlequins  (thought  1)  look  general  run  of  highly  colored  melodrama, 
when  they  are  dead."  After  this  it  was  Writing  in  editorial  fashion,  Mark 
an  easy  step  to  the  melodramatic  ghost.  Lemon — apparently  oblivious  of  the  fact 
which  may  be  said  to  date  from  that  he  himself,  as  a  melodramatic  play- 
"  Monk"  Lewis's  "  Castle  Spectre,"  as  wright,  did  not  come  to  the  assault  with 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1798.  Not  perfectly  clean  hands— tells  us  that  he 
very  long  ago  Mr.  John  Hollingshead  was  "  once  introduced  to  the  celebrated 
sought  to  show  us  what  egregious  fools  Muster  Richardson,  and  were  presented 
our  grandfathers  weie,  by  a  half-hearted  with  a  free  admission  to  his  '  theatre  as 
revival  of  this,  one  of  their  favorite  one  of  the  profession.'  The  drama  was 
pieces ;  but  he  failed  to  convince  us  called  '  The  Wandering  Outlaw ;  or, 
that  a  play  that  had  held  the  stage  for  tbe  Hour  of  Retribution,'  concluding 
close  on  half  a  century  was  altogether  with  the  '  Death  of  Orsino,  and  the  ap- 
devoid  of  genuine  dramatic  "grit."  pearance  of  the  Accusing  Spirit.'  We 
Viewing  "  The  Castle  Spectre"  as  a  did  not  enjoy  it  very  much,  as  the  rain 
melodrama  of  its  class,  and  taking  into  came  through  tbe  canvas,  and  the  prin- 
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d pal  tragedian  and  the  ghost  bad  the  pressive  stage  Betting  of    Mr.    Hawes 

influenza."  Craven  gave  presence  to  the  shade,  and 

One  very  important  fact  in  connection  readily  lent  itself  to  a  surprising  exit, 
with  the  rough-and-ready  type  of  spec-  This  was  about  all  that  could  be  done 
tral  drama  is  that  the  improvements  for  one  of  the  most  conventional  r&les 
effected  in  the  stage  management  of  on  the  boards-  Strange  to  say,  notwith- 
ghosts  were  distinctly  felt  in  more  "  le-  standing  the  never-ending  new  readings 
gitimate"  grooves  long  after  the  Monk  of  the  play,  the  Ghost  still  mourns  on 
Lewis  school  had  become  effete.  Thus,  in  that  "  slow,  solemn,  and  undertone 
when  "Hamlet"  was  revived  at  the  of  voice,"  and  wends  its  weary  way 
Queen's  Theatre  in  August  1846,  with  with  that  "noiseless  tread,  as  if  .  .  . 
Mr.  Abingfon  in  the  title-role,  the  ap-  composed  of  air,"  which  we  are  author- 
pearances  of  the  ghost  on  the  battle-  itaiivelv  told  were  (be  prime  character- 
meets  and  in  the  Queen's  chamber  were  istics  of  Barton  Booth's  acting  in  the 
made    behind     some   cleverly    worked  part. 

transparent  scenery,  the  two  being  so  The  second  and  last  great  epoch  in 
well  confused  by  means  of  a  powerful  the  history  of  the  melodramatic  ghost 
light  that  the  shade  of  Hamlet's  father  dales  from  February  24,  1853,  when 
actually  acquired  the  semblance  of  being  Boucicault's  loose  version  of  "Lea 
seen  through.  In  Charles  Dillon's  re-  Ft eres  Corses"  was  produced  by  Charles 
vival  of  the  tragedy  at  the  Lyceum,  in  Kean  at  the  Princess's.  A  fact  not 
February  1857,  this  contrivance  under-  generally  known  in  connection  with 
went  considerable  elaboration  in  the  Dumas's  play,  as  originally  brought  out 
closet  scene,  avowedly  with  the  inten-  at  the  TheSire  Hisiorique,  in  Paris, 
tion  of  smoothing  over  the  obvious  awk-  some  five  or  six  years  previously,  is  that 
wardness  of  the  Queen's  lack  of  percep-  the  famous  sliding  trap  and  ghost  mel 
tion.  The  lower  part  of  the  back  and  ody  had  no  place  in  the  performance. 
side  scene  at  one  angle  became  trans-  Indeed,  so  repugnant  to  the  French  in- 
parent  and  revealed  the  shade  of  the  de-  stinct  was  this  trapwork,  that  when 
ceased  king  in  the  act  of  passing  from  Fechter  resumed  the  dual  idle  (his  orig- 
bebind  his  own  portrait  to  a  certain  de-  inal  creation)  in  English  form,  at  the 
fined  point,  where  it  vanished.  The  Princess's  in  1862,  he  discarded  it  alto- 
only  thing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  in-  gelher-  M.  Si  Opel's  awe  -  inspiring 
novation  is  that  it  saved  the  shallow  '  Ghost  Melody"  is  said  to  have  been 
spectator  the  fatigue  of  pondering  over  nothing  mote  than  a  clever  rearrange- 
the  contradictory  nature  of  the  scene  ;  ment  of  a  Movement  in  one  of  Mozart's 
as  for  the  rest,  Shakespeare  never  in-  Masses  ;  but  the  public  have  yet  to  learn 
tended  this  metaphysical  puzzle  to  be  of  the  inventor  of  the  contrivance  by 
solved  in  any  such  arbitrary  fashion,  means  of  which  an  apparition  was  first 
In  a  word,  the  mistake  made  is  only  made  to  appear  gradually  upon  the  stage 
another  illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  by  a  lateral  instead  of  a  perpendicular 
applying  modern  methods  of  over-scenic  ascent.  One  would  not  be  very  far 
elaboration  to  a  drama  void  of  back-  wrong,  perhaps,  in  assigning  it  to  the  in- 
grouud.  scrutable  Dion  himself,  who  as  a.  prac- 

A  very  suggestive  bit  of  "business,"  tical  stage  mechanist  has  few  living 
based  upon  an  old  stage  artifice  was  in-  rivals.  All  this,  however,  is  a  more  or 
traduced  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving  in  his  less  interesting  departure  from  the  main 
Lyceum  revival  of  the  play  (January  issue.  The  intrinsic  value  of  "The  Cor- 
1879).  In  the  first  act  the  Ghost,  hav-  sican  Brothers"  in  its  epoch-making  as- 
ing  departed  on  one  side  of  the  stage,  pect  lies  in  its  pronounced  psychology, 
was  almost  instantaneously  seen  to  glide  There  can  be  little  room  for  doubting 
away  at  the  back  of  the  scene  in  the  op-  that  the  success  of  this  play — its  irame- 
posite  direction.  Needless  to  say  that  diate  influence  and  long- extended  pop- 
Mr.  T.  Mead  was  in  this  instance  favored  ularity  —  contributed  very  materially 
with  a  stage  "  double. "  Mo  other  very  toward  the  education  of  the  masses  up 
startling  innovation  presented  itself,  but  to  the  pitch  required  for  the  compre- 
in  the  scene  where  Hamlet  learns  the  hension  of  that  terrible  avalanche  of 
secret  of  his  father's  undoing,  the  im-  quasi-scientific    fiction,   whose    advent 
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was  significantly  heralded  by  the  appear-  a  source  of  perpetual  danger  to  actors 
ance  of  Hugh  Conway's"  Called  Back. "  not  habituated  to  its  presence,  and, 
So  far  as  the  Drama  is  concerned,  its  moreover,  was  occasionally  found  to  so 
influence  is  clearly  apparent.  Striking  far  err  in  its  work  as  to  show  the  pittites 
the  iron  at  white  heat,  Boucicault  wrote  their  counterfeit  presentments  when  the 
his  conglomeration  of  horrors  called  reflection  should  have  been  that  of  the 
"The  Vampire"  (Princess's  Theatre,  character  in  the  "  oven"  below. 
June  1853),  with  a  catastrophe  portray-  Anything  but  a  prosperous  career 
ing  the  destruction  of  the  stealthy  blood-  awaits  the  stage  ghost  in  the  future.  In 
sucker  by  the  collapse  of  a  tower,  after  these  days  of  Spiritualism  and  general 
having  a  mauvais  quart  d' heure  with  the  Psychic  Research  we  are  prone  to  view 
apparitions  of  two  hapless  maidens  supernatural  appearances  more  in  tbe 
whom  he  had  sent  to  their  account  only  light  of  scientific  apathy  than  in  that  of 
a  few  centuries  previously.  Of  a  surety,  the  old  time  terror.  No  longer  do  we 
when  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  perpetrated  quake  at  ghosts  ;  we  set  to  work  to 
"  Ruddygore,"  he  must  have  had  in  his  analyze  them.  Fielding  humorously  en- 
mind's  eye  a  vision  scene  in  Bouci-  deavored  in  "  Pasquin"  to  convey  the 
cault's  concoction,  in  which  a  female  auricular  impression  of  the  " gtost  of 
character  receives  warning  of  her  im-  some  poor  opera  tune  ;"  but  such  a  feat 
pending  doom  by  beholding  the  former  would  be  trifling  compared  with  the 
victims  of  the  monster  in  the  act  of  efforts  required  of  the  dating  concocter 
walking  out  of  their  portrait  frames,  of  ghost  drama  who  should  essay  to 
All  this,  however,  was  a  mere  foolish  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  marches  of  re- 
retrogression  to  the  long-forgotten  cent  psychological  fiction.  The  stage 
"  Alonzo  and  Imogene"  st^le  of  piece  ;  must  always  be  abreast  of  the  times, 
the  psychological  grip  was  more  directly  One  extraordinary  and  consoling  fact  in 
seen  in  Wilkins's  posthumous  drama,  connection  with  the  faeile  p-rinceps  of  all 
"  Selfishness,"  as  produced  at  the  City  ghost  plays  is,  that  while  its  super  oat  - 
of  London  Theatre  in  February  1856.  ural  elements  were  created  with  the  im- 
In  this  play  the  essence  of  the  hero's  mediate  purpose  of  inspiring  terror  in 
conscience  actually  formed  one  of  the  the  minds  of  Stuait-Elizabethan  audi- 
dramatis  persona,  and  followed  him  ences,  they  retain  other  characteristics 
about  on  the  stage  as  a  sort  of  wraith  or  which  render  the  tragedy  eminently  ac- 
double.  Some  six  or  seven  years  after-  ceptable  to  the  present  age  of  telepathic 
ward  it  seemed  as  if  the  ghost  drama  belief.  The  Buried  Majesty  of  Den- 
was  about  to  take  a  fresh  lease  of  exist-  mark  is  alike  visible  to  Hamlet,  H01- 
ence,  consequent  upon  the  temporary  alio,  and  the  watch  ;  but  in  the  closet 
success  on  the  regular  boards  (notably  scene  the  incestuous  queen  has  no  cog- 
at  the  Adelphi,  in  June  1863)  of  the  nizance  of  its  speech  or  action.  The 
startling  optical  illusions  first  shown  to  only  solution  to  the  mystery  is  that 
the  public  by  Professor  Pepper  at  the  Shakespeare  apparently  intended  to 
Polytechnic,  and  still  popular  in  the  convey  the  impression  that  the  spirit 
provinces  as  a  separate  species  of  en-  possessed  a  certain  occult  influence  over 
teftainment.  Owing,  however,  to  the  humanity,  and  had  the  power  of  making 
many  drawbacks  incidental  to  the  use  of  itself  heard  and  seen  by  one  only  of  two 
the  contrivance  in  an  ordinary  theatre,  persons  present  with  whom  it  had  been 
it  was  speedily  abandoned.  The  great  intimately  associated  in  the  fieah.  - — 
reflecting  glass  on  the  stage  was  deemed  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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BY    ARCHIBALD  GEIKIB,    F.K.S. 

Br  the  universal  consent  of  mankind,  world,  who  had  never  Been  or  known 
tbe  name  of  Charles  Darwin  was  placed  him.  Hen  had  ample  materia!  for 
even  during  his  lifetime  among  those  of  judging  of  his  work,  and  in  the  end  had 
tbe  few  great  leaders  who  stand  forth  given  their  judgment  with  general  ac- 
tor all  time  as  tbe  creative  spirits  wbo  claim.  Of  the  man  himself,  however, 
have  founded  and  legislated  for  the  they  could  know  but  little,  vet  enough 
realm  of  Science-  It  is  too  soon  to  es-  of  his  character  shone  forth  in  his  work 
timate  with  precision  the  full  value  and  to  indicate  its  tenderness  and  goodness. 
effect  of  his  work.  The  din  of  contro-  Men  instinctively  felt  him  to  be  in  every 
versy  that  rose  around  him  has  hardly  way  one  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
yet  died  down,  and  tbe  influence  of  tbe  whose  removal  from  the  living  world 
doctrines  be  propounded  is  extending  leaves  mankind  poorer  in  moral  worth 
into  so  many  remote  departments  of  as  well  as  in  intellect.  So  widespread 
human  inquiry,  that  a  generation  or  has  been  this  conviction,  that  the  story 
two  may  require  to  pass  away  before  his  of  bis  life  has  been  eagerly  longed  for. 
true  place  in  tbe  history  of  thought  can  It  would  contain  no  eventful  incidents, 
be  definitely  fixed.  But  the  judgment  but  it  would  reveal  tbe  roan  as  he  was, 
of  his  contemporaries  as  to  bis  proud  and  show  the  method  of  his  working 
pre-eminence  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  and  the  secret  of  his  greatness. 
called  in  question.  He  is  enrolled  At  last,  five  years  and  a  half  after  his 
among  Dii  majerum  gentium,  and  there  death,  the  long-expected  Memoir  has 
he  will  remain  to  the  end  of  the  ages,  made  its  appearance.  The  task  of  pre- 
When  he  was  laid  beside  tbe  illustrt-  paring  it  was  undertaken  by  his  son, 
ous  dead  in  Westminster  Abbey,  there  Mr.  Francis  Darwin  who,  having  for 
arose  far  and  wide  a  lamentation  as  of  the  last  eight  years  of  his  father's  life 
personal  bereavement.  Thousands  of  acted  as  his  assistant,  was  specially 
mourners  who  had  never  seen  him,  wbo  qualified  to  put  tbe  world  in  possession 
knew  only  bis  writings,  and  judged  of  of  a  true  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
the  gentleness  and  courtesy  of  his  nature  great  naturalist.  Most  biographies  are 
from  these  and  from  such  hearsay  re-  too  long,  but,  in  the  present  case,  the 
ports  as  passed  outward  from  the  privacy  three  goodly  volumes  will  be  found  to 
of  bis  country  home,  grieved  as  for  the  contain  not  a  page  too  much.  The  nar- 
loss  of  a  dear  friend.  It  is  remarkable  rative  is  absorbingly  interesting  from 
that  probably  no  scientific  man  of  his  first  to  last.  The  editor,  with  excellent 
day  was  personally  less  familiar  to  the  judgment,  allows  Darwin  himself,  as  far 
mass  of  his  fellow- conn  try  men.  He  as  possible,  to  tell  his  own  story  in  a 
seemed  to  shun  all  the  usual  modes  of  series  of  delightful  letters,  which  bring 
contact  with  them.  His  weak  health,  us  into  tbe  very  presence  of  tbe  earnest 
domestic  habits,  and  absorbing  work  student  and  enthusiastic  explorer  of 
kept  him  in   the  seclusion  of  his  own  Nature. 

quiet  home.  His  face  was  seldom  to  Charles  Darwin  came  of  a  family 
be  seen  at  the  meetings  of  scientific  so-  which  from  tbe  beginning  of  the  six* 
cicties,  or  at  those  gatherings  where  the  teenth  century  had  been  settled  on  the 
discoveries  of  science  are  expounded  to  northern  borders  of  Lincolnshire.  Sev- 
more  popular  audiences.  He  shrank  era!  of  his  ancestors  bad  been  men  of 
from  public  controversy,  although  no  literary  taste  and  scientific  culture,  the 
man  was  ever  more  vigorously  attacked  most  noted  of  them  being  his  grand- 
and  more  completely  misrepresented,  father,  Erasmus  Darwin,  the  poet  and 
Nevertheless,  when  he  died  the  affec-  philosopher.  His  father  was  a  medical 
donate  regret  that  followed  him  to  tbe  man  in  large  practice  at  Shrewsbury, 
grave  came  not  alone  from  his  own  per-  and  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  Josiah 
sonal  friends,  but  from  thousands  of  Wedgwood  of  Etruria.  Some  interest- 
sympathetic  mourners  in  all  parts  of  the  ing  reminiscences  are  given  of  the  father, 
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who  roust  have  been  a  roan  of  uncom-  pleasure  he  could  recall  being  the  read- 
mon  strength  of  character.  He  left  a  iog  of  some  of  Horace's  Odes.  He  de- 
large  fortune,  and  thus  provided  for  the  scribes,  however,  the  intense  satisfaction 
career  which  his  son  was  destined  to  ful-  with  which  he  followed  the  clear  geo- 
fil.  Of  his  own  eaily  life  and  later  metrical  proofs  of  Euclid,  and  the  pleas- 
years,  Darwin  has  left  a  slight  but  most  tire  he  took  in  sitting  for  hours  in  an  old 
interesting  sketch  in  an  autobiographical  window  of  the  school  reading  Shake- 
fragment,  written  late  in  life  for  his  chil-  speare.  He  made  acquaintance,  too, 
dren,  and  without  any  idea  of  its  ever  with  the  poems  of  Thomson,  Byron  and 
being  published-  From  this  outline  we  Scott,  but  confesses  that  in  later  life,  to 
learn  that  he  was  born  at  Shrewsbury  his  great  regret,  he  lost  all  pleasure  from 
on  the  i2ih  of  February,  1809.  Shortly  poetry  of  any  .kind,  even  from  Shake- 
before  his  mother's  dealb,  in   1817,  he  speare. 

was  sent,  when  eight  years  old,  to  a  day-  The  first  book  that  excited  in  him  a 
school  in  his  native  town.  But  even  in  wish  to  travel  was  a  copy  of  the  "  Won- 
the  peiiod  of  childhood  he  had  chosen  dcrs  of  the  World,"  in  the  possession  of 
the  favorite  occupation  of  his  life;  a  schoolfellow,  which  he  read  with  some 
"  my  taste  for  natural  history,"  he  says,  critical  discrimination,  for  he  used  to 
"  and  more  especially  for  collecting,  was  dispute  with  other  boys  about  the  ve- 
well  developed.  I  tried  to  make  out  the  racity  of  its  statements.  Nothing  in  the 
names  of  plants,  and  collected  all  sorts  school-life  could  daunt  his  ardor  in  the 
of  things — shells,  seals,  franks,  coins  pursuit  of  natural  history.  He  con- 
and  minerals.  The  passion  for  collect-  tinued  to  be  a  collector,  and  began  to 
ing  which  leads  a  man  to  be  a  systematic  show  himself  an  attentive  observer  of 
naturalist,  a  virtuoso,  or  a  miser,  was  insects  and  birds.  White's"  Selborne," 
very  strong  in  me,  and  was  clearly  In-  which  has  started  so  many  naturalists  on 
nate,  as  none  of  my  sisters  or  brother  their  career,  stimulated  his  seal,  and  he 
ever  had  this  taste."  According  to  his  became  so  fond  of  birds  as  to  wonder  in 
own  account,  he  was  "  in  many  ways  a  his  mind  why  every  gentleman  did  not 
naughty  boy."  But  there  must  have  become  an  ornithologist.  Nor  were  his 
been  so  much  fun  and  kind-heartedness  interests  confined  to  the  biological  de- 
in  his  transgressions,  that  neither  par-  partments  of  Nature.  With  his  brother, 
ents  nor  teachers  could  have  been  very  who  had  made  a  laboratory  in  the  gar- 
seriously  offended  by  his  pranks.  What,  den  tool-house,  he  worked  hard  at  chem- 
for  instance,  could  be  said  to  a  boy  who  istry,  and  learned  for  the  first  time 
would  gravely  pretend  to  a  schoolfellow  the  meaning  of  experimental  research, 
that  he  could  produce  variously  tinted  These  extra- scholastic  pursuits,  which 
flowers  by  watering  them  with  colored  he  declares  to  have  been  the  best  part 
fluids,  or  who  gathered  a  quantity  of  of  his  education  at  school,  came  some- 
fruit  from  his  father's  trees,  hid  it  in  how  to  be  talked  of  by  his  compan- 
the  shrubbery,  and  then  ran  off  to  an-  ions,  who  consequently  nicknamed  him 
nounce  his  discovery  of  a  robbery  ;  or  "  Gas  ;"  and  Dr.  Butler,  when  he  heard 
who,  after  beating  a  puppy,  felt  such  of  them,  rebuked  the  young  philosopher 
remorse  that  the  memory  of  the  act  lay  for  "  wasting  time  on  such  useless  sub- 
heavy  on  his  conscience  and  remained  jects,"  and  called  him  a  "poco  cur- 
with  him  to  old  age  ?  In  1818  he  was  ante."  It  was  evident  to  his  father  that 
placed  under  Dr.  Buller  iu  Shrewsbury  further  attendance  at  Shrewsbury  School 
School,  where  he  continued  to  stay  for  would  not  advance  young  Darwin's  edu- 
seven  years  until  1825,  when  he  was  six-  cation,  and  he  was  accordingly  sent  in 
teen  years  old.  He  confesses  that  the  1825,  when  he  was  a  little  over  sixteen 
classical  training  at  that  seminary  was  years  old,  to  join  his  elder  brother,  who 
useless  to  him,  and  that  the  school  as  a  was  attending  the  medical  classes  of  the 
means  of  education  was,  so  far  as  he  University  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  in- 
was  concerned,  simply  a  blank.  Verse-  tended  that  he  should  begin  the  study 
making,  and  learning  by  heart  so  many  of  medicine,  and  qualify  himself  for 
lines  of  Latin  or  Greek,  seem  to  have  that  profession  ;  but  he  had  already  dis- 
been  the  occupations  of  school  that  covered  that  a  sufficient  competence 
specially  dwelt  in  his  memory,  the  sole  would  eventually  come  to  him  to  enable 
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htm  to  Hve  in  some  comfort  and  inde-  Nature  and  out-of-door  employments, 
pmdence-  So  he  went  to  the  lectures  he  became  an  ardent  sportsman,  rose 
with  no  very  strong  determination  to  even  long  before  day,  in  order  to  reach 
get  from  them  as  much  good  as  if  he  the  ground  betimes,  and  went  to  bed 
knew  that  his  living  was  to  depend  on  with  his  shooting- boots  placed  open 
his  success.  He  found  them  "  intoler-  dose  beside  him,  that  not  a  moment 
ably  doll,"  and  records  in  matnrer  years  might  he  lost  in  getting  into  them, 
his  deliberate  conviction  that  "there  When  two  sessions  had  been  passed  at 
are  no  advantages,  and  many  disadvan-  Edinburgh  and  no  great  zeal  appeared 
tages,  in  lectures  compared  with  read-  for  the  medical  profession,  Darwin's 
ing."  That  he  did  not  conquer  his  re-  father  proposed  to  him  that  he  should 
pugnance  to  the  study  of  anatomy  in  become  a  clergyman,  for  it  was  out  of 
particular  is  remarkable,  when  we  con-  the  question  that  the  young  student 
sider  how  strong  already  was  his  love  of  should  be  allowed  to  turn  into  an  idle 
biology,  and  how  wholly  it  dominated  sporting  man,  as  he  bade  fair  to  do. 
his  later  life-  Tenderness  of  nature  After  some  time  given  to  reflection  on 
seems  to  have  had  much  to  do  with  his  this  momentous  change  in  his  career, 
repugnance.  He  could  not  hear  the  Darwin,  who  "  did  not  then  in  the  least 
sight  of  suffering  ;  the  cases  in  the  clin-  doubt  the  strict  and  literal  truth  of  every 
ical  wards  of  the  Infirmary  distressed  word  in  the  Bible,"  agreed  to  the  pro- 
him,  and  after  bringing  himself  to  at-  posal.  Many  years  afterward,  when  he 
tend  for  the  first  time  the  operating  the-  had  risen  to  fame,  and  his  photograph 
atre,  he  rushed  away  before  the  oper-  was  the  subject  of  public  discussion  at 
ations  were  completed,  and  never  went  a  German  psychological  society,  he  was 
back.  But  he  afterward  came  to  regard  declared  by  one  of  the  speakers  to  have 
aa  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  bis  life  "  the  bump  of  reverence  developed 
that  he  had  not  been  urged  to  conquer  enough  for  ten  priests."  So  that  in  one 
his  disgust  and  make  himself  practically  respect,  as  he  says  of  himself,  he  was 
familiar  with  the  details  of  human  anat-  well  fitted  to  be  a  clergyman.  In  an- 
omy.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  learn  with  other  and  more  serious  qualification, 
what  aversion  he  regarded  the  instruc-  however,  he  found  himself  lamentably 
tions  of  the  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  almost  incredibly  deficient.  If  his 
in  the  University.  Jameson  could  cer-  two  years  at  Edinburgh  had  not  added 
tainly  kindle,  or  at  least  slimluate,  en-  much  to  his  slock  of  professional  knowl- 
thusiasm  in  some  young  souls,  as  the  edge,  they  seem  to  have  driven  out  of 
brilliant  band  of  naturalists  trained  under  his  head  what  slender  share  of  classical 
him  in  Edward  Forbes'  time  sufficiently  learning  he  had  imbibed  at  Shrewsbury. 
proves.  But  to  others  he  undoubtedly  He  had  actually  forgotten  some  of  the 
was,  what  Darwin  describes  him,  "  in-  Greek  letters,  and  had  to  begin  again, 
credibly  dull."  If  the  professorial  therefore,  at  the  very  beginning.  But 
teaching  was  defective,  however,  the  after  a  few  months  of  preliminary  train- 
loss  seems  to  have  been  in  good  measure  ing  he  found  himself  able  to  proceed  to 
made  np  by  the  companionship  of  fel-  Cambridge  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
low-students  of  kindred  tastes,  with  1828,  when  he  was  now  nearly  nineteen 
whom  the  future  naturalist  explored  the  years  of  age.  So  far  as  concerned  aca- 
neighborhood  of  Edinburgh.  Collect-  demical  studies,  the  three  years  at  the 
ing  animals  from  the  tidal  pools  of  the  University  were,  in  his  own  opinion,  as 
estuary  of  the  Forth,  and  accompanying  much  wasted  lime  as  his  residence  at 
the  Newhaven  fishermen  in  their  dredg-  Edinburgh  or  his  life  at  school  had  been. 
ing  voyages  for  oysters,  he  found  plenty  He  attempted  mathematics,  which  he 
of  material  for  study,  and  employed  found  repugnant.  In  classics  he  did  as 
hhnself  in  dissecting  as  well  as  he  could,  little  as  he  could;  but  in  the  end  he 
In  the  course  of  these  observations  he  took  his  B.A.  degree,  and  got  the  tenth 
made  his  first  recorded  discovery,  which  place  on  the  list  of  those  who  did  not  go 
was  "  that  the  so-called  ova  of  Ftustra  in  for  honors.  The  disgust  for  geology 
had  the  power  of  independent  move-  with  which  the  Wernerian  doctrines  at 
ate nt  by  means  of  cilia,  and  were,  in  Edinburgh  had  inspired  him,  prevented 
fact,  larvae,"     As  a  part  of  bit  love  of  him  from  becoming  a  pupil  of  Sedgwick. 
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It  is  curious  to  speculate  on  what  might  with    him    without    pay  as  naturalist, 

have  been  his  ultimate  bent  had  he  then  The  post  was  offered  to  Darwin,  and 

come  under  the  spell  of  that  eloquent,  after  some  natural  objections,  on  the  part 

enthusiastic,   and    most    lovable    man.  of  his  father,  who  thought  that  such  a 

Not  improbably  he  would  have  become  wild  scheme  would  be  disreputable  to 

an    ardent    geologist,   dedicating  more  his  character  as  a  future  clergyman,  was 

exclusively  to  that   science   Ihe  genius  accepted-     His  intention  of  becoming 

and  industry  which  he  devoted  to  biol-  a  clergyman,  and  his  father's  wish  that 

ogy  and  to  natural  history  as  a  whole,  he  should  do  so,  were  never  formally 

Some  of  the   incidents  of  his  Cam*  given  up ;  but  from  this  time  onward 

bridge  life  which  he  records  are  full  of  they  droppd  out  of  sight.     The  Beagle 

interest  in  their  bearing  on  his  future  weighed  anchor  from  Plymouth  on  the 

career.     Foremost  among  them  stands  37th  of  December,  1831,  and  returned 

the   friendship  which  he  formed  with  on  the  and  of  October,  1836. 

Professor  Henslow,  whose  lectures  on  Of  the  voyage  in  the  Beagle  and  its 

botany  he  attended.     He  joined  in  the  scientific  fruits  Darwin  himself  has  left 

class  excursions,  and  found  them  de-  ample  record  in  his  "  Journal  of  Re- 

lighlful.      But  still  more   profitable  to  searches,"  and  in  the  various  memoirs 

him  were   the  long  and   almost   daily  on  special  branches  of  research  which 

walks  which  he  enjoyed  with  his  teacher  he  afterward  published.     The  editor  of 

during   the  latter  half  of  his  lime  at  the  Biography  has  wisely  refrained  from 

Cambridge.     Henslow's  wide  range  of  repeating  the  story  of  this  important 

acquirement,     modesty,     unselfishness,  part  of  his  father's  life.     But  he  has 

courtesy,  genllenessand  piety,  fascinated  given  a  new  charm  to  it  by  printing  a 

him  and  exerted  on   him  an  influence  (ew  of  the  letters  written  during  the 

which,  more  than  anything  else,  tended  voyage,    which   help  us  to  realize  still 

to  shape  his  whole  future  life.     The  more  vividly  the  life  and  work  of  the 

love  of  travel,  which  had  been  kindled  naturalist  in  his  circumnavigation  of  the 

by  his  boyish  reading,  now  took  a  deeper  world.     We  can  picture  him  in  his  little 

hold  of  him   as  he   read   Humboldt's  cabin  working  diligently  at  the  structure 

"Personal  Narrative,"  and  Herschel's  of  marine  creatures,  but  driven  every 

"  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Natural  now  and  then  to  lie  down  as  a  relief 

Philosophy."     He  determined  to  visit  from    the    sea-sickness  which   worried 

Teneriffe,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  in-  him  during  the  voyage,  and  was  thought 

quire  about  ships.     But  his  desire  was  by  some  to  have  permanently  injured 

soon  to  be  gratified  in  a  far  other  and  his  health.     We  see  him  littering  the 

more  comprehensive  voyage.     At    the  deck  with  his  specimens,  and   thereby 

close  of  his  college  life  he  was  fortunate  raising  the  indignation  of  the  prim  first 

enough,  through  Henslow's  good  offices,  lieutenant,  who  declared  be  would  like 

to  accompany  Sedgwick  in  a  geological  to  turn  the  naturalist  and  his  mess  "  out 

excursion  in  North  Wales.     There  can  of  the  place,"  but  who,  in  spite  of  this 

be  little  doubt  that  this  short  trip  sufficed  want  of  sympathy,  was  recognised  by 

to  efface  the  dislike  of  geology  which  he  Darwin  as  a  "glorious  fellow."     We 

had   conceived   at   Edinburgh,   and  to  watch  him  in  the  tropical  forests  and  in 

show  him  how  much  it  was  in  his  own  the  calm  glories  of  the  tropical  nights 

power  to  increase  the  sum  of  geological  with  the  young  officers  listening  to  his 

knowledge.     To  use  his  own  phrase,  he  exposition   of   the  wonders  of  Nature 

began  to  "work  like  a  tiger"  at  geol-  around  them.    And,  above  all,  we  mark 

ogy.  his  exuberant  enthusiasm  in  the  new  as- 

But   he  now  had  reached  the  main  pects  of  the  world  that  came  before  him, 

turning-point  of  his  career.     On  return-  his    gentleness,    unfailing    good-nature 

ing  home  from  his  ramble  with  Sedgwick  and  courtesy,  that  endeared  him  alike  to 

he  found  a  letter  from  Henslow,  telling  every  officer  and  sailor  in   the    ship, 

him  that   Captain   Filz-Roy,  who  was  The  officers  playfully  dubbed  htm  their 

about  to  start  on  the  memorable  voyage  "  dear  old  philosopher,"  and  the  men 

of  the  Beagle,  was  willing  to  give  up  called  him  "  our  flycatcher." 

part  of  his  own  cabin  to  any  competent  For  one  who  was  to  take  a  foremost 

yonng  man  who  would  volunteer  to  go  place  among  the  naturalists  of  all  time 
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— that  is,  in  the  true  old  sense  of  the  were  privately  printed  and  circulated 
word  naturalist,  men  with  sympathies  among  the  members  of  the  Cambridge 
and  insight  for  every  department  of  Na-  Philosophical  Society.  It  would  have 
tnre,  and  not  mere  specialists  working  been  difficult  for  any  even  of  his  most 
laboriously  in  their  own  limited  field  of  intimate  friends  to  offer  a  plausible  con- 
research — there  could  hardly  have  been  jecture  as  to  the  line  of  inquiry  in  nat- 
chosen  a  more  instructive  and  stimulat-  ural  science  that  he  would  ultimately 
ing  journey  than  that  which  was  pro-  select  as  the  one  along  which  he  more 
vided  for  Darwin  by  the  voyage  of  the  particularly  desired  to  advance.  An 
Beagle.  The  route  lay  by  the  Cape  de  onlooker  might  have  naturally  believed 
Verd  Islands  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  that  the  ardent  young  observer  would 
coast  of  Brazil,  southward  to  the  Strait  choose  geology,  and  end  by  becoming 
of  Magellan,  and  up  the  western  side  of  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  in  that  de- 
the  South  American  continent  as  far  as  partment  of  science.  In  his  "  journal 
Callao.  It  then  struck  Westward  across  of  Researches,"  and  in  the  letters  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  Galapagos  ar-  the  Beagle  just  published,  it  is  remark- 
chipelago,  Tahiti,  New  Zealand,  Syd-  able  how  much  he  shows  the  fascination 
ney  and  Tasmania,  turning  round  into  that  geology  now  had  for  him.  He  had 
the  Indian  Ocean  by  way  of  Keeling  thoroughly  thrown  off  the  incubus  of 
Islands  and  (he  Mauritius  to  the  Cape  Wernerianism.  From  Lyell's  book  and 
of  Good  Hope,  and  then  by  St.  Helena  Sedgwick's  personal  influence  he  had 
and  Ascension  Island  to  the  coast  of  discovered  how  absorbingly  interesting 
Brazil,  where  the  chronometrical  nteas-  is  the  history  of  the  earth.  Writing  to 
urement  of  the  world,  which  was  the  bis  friend,  W.  D.  Fox,  from  Lima,  in 
ostensible  object  of  the  Beagle's  circura-  the  summer  of  1835,  he  expresses  his 
navigation,  was  to  be  completed,  and  ao  pleasure  in  hearing  that  his  correspon- 
once  more  across  the  Atlantic  home-  dent  had  some  intention  of  studying 
ward.  Almost  every  aspect  of  Nature  geology  ;  which,  he  says,  offers  "  so 
was  encountered  in  such  a  joutney.  much  larger  a  field  of  thought  than  the 
Tbe  luxuriant  forests  of  the  tropics,  the  other  branches  of  natural  history  ;" 
glaciers  and  snowfields  of  Tierra  del  and,  moreover,  "is  a  capital  science  to 
Fuego,  the  arid  wastes  of  Patagonia,  begin,  as  it  requires  nothing  but  a  little 
the  green  and  fertile  Pampas,  the  vol-  reading,  thinking  and  hammering." 
canic  islets  of  midocean,  the  lofty  Cor-  While  the  whole  of  his  "  Journal  " 
dillera  of  a  great  continent,  arose  one  shows  on  every  page  how  keen  were  his 
by  one  before  the  eager  gaze  of  the  powers  of  observation,  and  how  con- 
young  observer.  Each  scene  widened  stantly  he  was  on  the  watch  for  new 
his  experience  of  the  outer  aspects  of  facts  in  many  fields  of  natural  knowl- 
the  world,  quickened  his  powers  of  ob-  edge,  it  is  to  the  geological  problems 
servation,  deepened  his  sympathy  with  that  he  returns  most  frequently  and 
Nature  as  a  whole,  and  likewise  supplied  fully.  And  never  before  in  the  history 
him  with  abundant  materials  for  future  of  science  had  these  problems  been  at- 
study  in  the  life-work  which  he  had  now  tacked  by  an  actual  observer  over  so  vast 
definitely  set  before  himself.  We  must  a  space  of  tbe  earth's  surface,  with  more 
think  of  him  during  those  five  momen-  acuteness  and  patience,  or  discussed 
tons  years  as  patiently  accumulating  the  with  such  breadth  of  view.  There  is 
facts  and  shaping  in  his  mind  the  prob-  something  almost  ludicrous  in  the  con- 
tents which  were  to  furnish  the  occupa-  trast  between  his  method  of  treatment 
tion  of  all  his  after  life.  of  volcanic  phenomena  and  that  of  his 
During  the  voyage  he  had  written  long  professor  at  Edinburgh  only  six  short 
letters  to  his  friends  descriptive  of  what  years  before.  But  though  geological 
he  bad  seen  and  done.  He  likewise  questions,  being  the  most  obvious  and 
forwarded  considerable  collections  of  approachable,  took  up  so  large  a  share 
specimens  gathered  by  him  at  various  of  his  time  and  attention,  he  was  already 
places.  His  scientific  activity  was  pondering  on  some  of  the  great  biologi- 
therefore  well  known  to  his  acquaint-  cal  mysteries  the  unveiling  of  which  in 
ances,  and  even  to  a  wider  circle  at  later  years  was  to  be  his  main  occupa- 
home,  for  some  of  his  letters  to  Henslow  tion,  and  to  form  the  basis  on  which  his 
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renown  as  an  investigator  was  chiefly  to  born  and  grew  up  around  him,  that  be 

rest.  carried  on  the  researches  and  worked 

On  his  return  to  England,  in  October,  out  the  generalizations  that  have  changed 
1836,  Darwin  at  once  took  his  place  the  whole  realm  of  science,  that  he  re- 
among  the  acknowledged  men  of  science  ceived  his  friends  and  the  strangers  who 
of  his  country.  For  a  time  his  health  came  from  every  country  to  see  him  ; 
continued  to  be  such  as  to  allow  him  to  and  it  was  there  that,  after  a  long  and 
get  through  a  large  amount  of  work,  laborious  life,  full  of  ardor  and  work  to 
The  next  two  years,  which  in  his  own  the  last,  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
opinion  weie  the  most  active  of  his  life,  three,  on  the  19th  of  April  r88>. 
were  spent,  partly  at  Cambridge  and  The  story  of  his  life  at  Down  is  al- 
partly  in  London,  in  the  preparation  of  most  wholly  coincident  with  the  history 
his  "Journal  of  Researches,"  of  the  of  the  development  of  his  views  on  evo- 
zeological  and  geological  results  of  the  lution,  and  trie  growth  and  appearance 
voyage,  and  of  various  papers  for  the  of  the  successive  volumes  which  he  gave 
Geological  and  Zoological  Societies.  So  to  the  world.  For  the  first  four  years 
keen  was  his  geological  zeal  that,  almost  his  geological  tastes  continued  in  the  ai- 
against  his  better  judgment,  he  was  pre-  cendant.  During  that  interval  there 
vailed  upon  to  undertake  the  duties  of  appeared  three  remarkable  works,  his 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Geological  volume  on  "Coral  Islands,"  that  on 
Society,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  "  Volcanic  Islands,"  and  his  "  Geologt- 
hold  for  three  years.  And  at  each  cal  Observations  on  South  America." 
period  of  enforced  holiday,  for  his  health  Of  these  treatises  that  on  coral  reefs  ex- 
had  already  begun  to  give  way,  he  occu-  cited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  geol- 
pied  himself  with  geological  work  in  the  ogists  for  the  simplicity  and  grandeur 
field.  In  the  Midlands  he  watched  the  of  its  theoretical  explanations.  Before 
operations  of  earth-worms,  and  began  it  was  written,  the  prevalent  view  of  the 
those  inquiries  which  formed  the  sub-  origin  of  these  insular  masses  of  coral 
ject  of  his  last  research,  and  of  the  vol-  was  that  which  regarded  each  of  them 
ume  on  "  Vegetable  Mould  "  which  he  as  built  on  the  summit  of  a  volcano,  the 
published  not  long  before  his  death.  In  circular  shape  of  an  atoll  or  ring  of 
the  Highlands  he  studied  the  famous  coral  being  held  to  mark  the  outline  of 
Parallel  Roads  of  Glen  Roy;  and  his  the  submerged  crater  on  which  k  rested- 
work  there,  though  in  after  fears  he  ac-  But  Darwin,  in  showing  the  untenable- 
knowledged  it  to  be  "a  great  failure,"  nessof  this  explanation,  pointed  out  how 
he  felt  at  the  time  to  have  been  "  one  easily  the  rings  of  coral  might  have 
of  the  most  difficult  and  instructive  arisen  from  (he  upward  growth  of  the 
tasks"  he  had  ever  undertaken.  reef-building    corals    round    an  island 

In  the  beginning  of  1839  Darwin  mar-  slowly  sinking  into  the  sea.  He  was 
ried  his  cousin,  daughter  of  Josiah  thas  led  to  look  upon  tbe  vast  regions 
Wedgwood,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  of  ocean  dotted  with  coral  islands  as 
founder  of  the  Btruiia  Works,  and  took  areas  of  gradual  subsidence,  and  he 
a  house  in  London.  But  the  entries  of  could  adduce  every  stage  in  the  process 
ill-health  in  his  diary  grow  more  fre-  of  growth,  from  the  shore-reef  just  be- 
quent.  For  a  time  he  and  his  wife  went  ginning,  as  it  were,  to  form  round  the 
into  society,  and  took  their  share  of  the  island,  to  the  completed  atoll,  where 
scientific  life  and  work  of  the  melrop-  the  last  vestige  of  the  encircled  land 
olis.  But  he  was  compelled  gradually  had  disappeared  under  the  central  la- 
to  withdraw  from  this  kind  of  existence,  goon.  More  recent  researches  by  other 
which  suited  neither  of  them,  and  even-  observers  have,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
tually  they  determined  to  live  in  the  writers,  proved  that  the  widespread  sub- 
country.  Accordingly,  he  purchased  a  mergence  demanded  by  Darwin's  theory 
house  and  grounds  at  Down  in  aseques-  is  not  required  to  account  for  the  nres- 
tered  part  of  Kent,  some  twenty,;  miles  ent  form  and  distribution  of  coral 
from  London,  and  moved  thither  in  the  islands.  But  his  work  will  ever  remain 
autumn  of  184a.  In  that  quiet  home  he  a  classic  in  the  history  of  geology, 
passed  the  remaining  forty  years  of  his  After  working  up  the  geological  re- 
life.    It  was  there  that  his  children  were  suits  of  the  long  voyage  in  the  Beagle, 
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he  set  himself  wild  great  deter  mi  nation  must  be  left  as  told  in  the  author's  own 
to  more  purely  zoological  details.  While  words.  Briefly,  it  may  be  staled  here 
on  the  coast  of  Chili  he  had  found  a  that  he  seems  to  have  been  first  led  to 
curious  new  cirripede,  to  understand  ponder  over  the  question  of  the  trans- 
the  structure  of  which  he  had  to  exam-  mutation  of  species  by  facts  that  had 
ine  and  dissect  many  of  the  common  come  under  his  notice  during  the  South 
forms.  The  memoir,  which  was  orig-  American  part  of  the  voyage  in  the 
inally  designed  to  describe  only  his -new  Beagle — such  as  the  discovery  of  the 
type,  gradually  expanded  into  an  elabo-  fossil  remains  of  huge  animals  akin  to, 
rale  monograph  on  the  Cirripedes  (bar*  but  yet  very  distinct  from,  the  living 
nacles)  as  a  whole  group.  For  eieht  armadillos  of  the  same  regions ;  the 
years  he  continued  this  self-imposed  manner  in  which  closely  allied  animals 
task,  getting  at  last  so  weary  of  it  as  to  were  found  to  replace  one  another,  as 
feel  at  times  as  if  the  labor  had  been  in  he  followed  them  over  the  continent ; 
some  sense  wasted  which  he  had  spent  and  the  remarkable  character  of  the 
over  it,  and  this  suspicion  seems  to  have  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Galapagos  aichi- 
remained  with  him  in  maturer  years,  pel  a  go.  "  It  was  evident,"  be  says. 
But  when  at  last  Ihe  two  bulky  volumes,  "that  such  facts  as  these,  as  well  as 
of  more  than  one  thousand  pages  of  many  others,  could  only  be  explained 
text,  with  forty  detailed  plates,  made  on  the  supposition  that  species  gradually 
their  appearance,  they  were  hailed  as  an  become  modified  ;  and  the  subject 
admirable  contribution  to  the  knowledge  haunted  me."  His  first  note-book  for 
of  a  comparatively  little  known  depart-  the  accumulation  of  facts  bearing  on  the 
raent  of  the  animal  kingdom.  In  the  question  was  opened  in  July  1837,  and 
interests  of  science,  perhaps,  their  chief  from  that  dale  he  continued  to  gather 
value  is  to  be  recognized  not  so  much  them  "  on  a  wholesale  scale,  more  espe- 
in  their  own  high  merit  as  in  the  pracli-  dally  with  respect  to  domesticated  pro- 
cal  training  which  their  preparation  gave  due  lions,  by  printed  inquiries,  by  con- 
tbe  author  in  anatomical  detail  and  versation  with  skilful  breeders  and  gar- 
classification.  He  spoke  of  it  himself  deners,  and  by  extensive  reading."  He 
afterward  as  a  valuable  discipline,  and  soon  perceived  that  selection  was  the 
Professor  Huxley  truly  affirms  that  the  secret  of  success  in  the  artificial  produc- 
inSuence  of  this  discipline  was  visible  tion  of  the  useful  varieties  of  plants  and 
in  everything  which  he  afterward  wrole.  animals.  But  how  this  principle,  so  fer- 
It  was  after  Darwin  had  got  rid  of  his  tile  in  results  when  employed  by  man, 
herculean  labors  over  the  "  Cirripede  could  be  applied  in  explanation  of  Na- 
book"  that  he  began  to  settle  down  ture's  operations,  remained  a  mystery  to 
seriously  to  the  great  work  of  his  life —  him  until  in  October  i3~8.  when,  hap- 
the  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  pening  to  read  for  amusement  Malthus' 
species  of  plants  and  animals.  One  of  book  "  On  the  Principle  of  Population," 
the  three  volumes  of  the  Biography  is  he  found  at  last  a  theory  with  which  to 
entirely  devoted  to  tracing  the  growth  work.  With  this  guiding  principle  he 
of  his  viewa  on  this  subject,  and  the  instituted  a  laborious  investigation  on  the 
preparation  and  reception  of  the  great  breeding  of  pigeons,  and  experiments 
work  on  the  "  Origin  of  Species."  In  on  the  flotation  of  eggs,  the  vitality  of 
no  part  of  his  task  has  the  editor  shown  seeds,  and  other  questions,  the  solution 
greater  tact  and  skill  than  in  this.  From  of  which  seemed  desirable  as  his  re- 
the  earliest  jottings,  which  show  that  searches  advanced.  He  says  himself 
the  idea  had  taken  hold  of  Darwin's  that,  to  avoid  prejudice  in  favor  of  his 
wind,  we  are  led  onward  through  sue-  own  views,  he  refrained  for  some  time 
cessive  journals,  letters,  and  published  from  writing  even  the  briefest  sketch  of 
works,  marking  as  we  go  how  steadily  the  theory  he  had  formed,  and  that  it 
the  idea  was  pursued,  and  bow  it  shaped  was  not  until  June,  1843,  that  he  allow 
itself  more  and  more  definitely  in  his  ed  himself  the  satisfaction  of  writing  a 
mind.  It  is  impossible  to  condense  this  very  brief  pencil  abstract  in  thirty-five 
story  within  the  limits  of  a  Review  pages,  which  two  years  afterward  he  en- 
article,  and  the  condensation,  even  if  Urged  to  330  pages,  and  had  fairly 
possible,  would  spoil  the  story,  which  copied  out.  This  precious  manuscript 
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was  the  germ  of  the  "Origin  of  Spe-  science  only,  bat  of  philosophy.     The 

ciei."  principle  of  evolution,  so  early  broached 

With  characteristic  caution,  however,  and  so  long  discredited,  has  now  at  last 

he  kept  his  essay  in  his  desk,  and  with  been   proclaimed   and  accepted  as  the 

equally  characteristic    ardor,    industry  guiding  idea  in  the  investigation  of  Na- 

and  patience  went  on  with  the  laborious  ture. 

task  of  accumulating  evidence.  His  '  One  of  the  most  marvellous  aspects  of 
friends  were  of  course  well  aware  of  the  Darwin's  work  was  the  way  in  which  he 
nature  of  his  research  and  of  the  remark-  seemed  alwajs  to  thiow  a  new  light  upon 
able  views  to  which  he  had  been  led  re-  every  department  of  inquiry  into  which 
garding  the  history  of  species.  And  as  the  course  of  his  researches  led  him  to 
these  views  could  hardly  fail  in  the  end  look.  The  specialists  who.  in  their  own 
to  become  generally  known,  it  was  desi-  narrow  domains,  had  been  toiling  for 
rablc  that  the  first  publication  of  them  years,  patiently  gathering  facts  and  tim- 
should  be  made  by  himself.  This  hav-  idly  drawing  inferences  from  them, 
iog  been  urged  upon  him  by  Lyell,  he  were  astonished  to  find  that  one  who,  to 
began  early  in  the  year  1856  to  write  out  their  eyes,  was  a  kind  of  outsider,  could 
his  views  in  detail  on  a  scale  three  or  point  out  to  them  the  plain  meaning  of 
four  times  as  large  as  that  on  which  the  things  which,  though  entirely  familiar 
"  Origin  of  Species"  afterward  appear-  to  them,  they  had  never  adequately  lin- 
ed. This  work  he  continued  steadily  derstood.  The  central  idea  of  the 
for  two  years,  when  it  was  interrupted  "Origin  of  Species"  is  an  example  of 
(June  1858)  by  the  arrival  of  a  remark-  this  in  the  biological  sciences.  The 
able  manuscript  essay  by  Mr.  A.  K.  chapter  on  the  imperfection  of  the  geo- 
Wallace,  who,  working  in  the  Malay  ar-  logical  record  is  another. 
chipelago,  had  arrived  at  conclusions  After  the  publication  of  the  "Origin, " 
identical  with  those  of  Darwin  himself.  Darwin  gave  to  the  world  during  a  suc- 
Darwin's  generous  impulse  was  to  send  cession  of  years  a  series  of  volumes,  in 
this  essay  for  publication  irrespective  of  which  some  of  his  observations  and  con- 
any  claim  of  his  own  to  priority  ;  but  elusions  were  worked  out  in  fuller  de- 
his  friends,  Lyell  and  Sir  Joseph  tail.  His  books  on  the  fertilization  of 
Hooker,  persuaded  him  to  allow  extracts  orchids,  on  the  movements  and  habits 
from  his  early  sketch  of  1844,  and  part  of  climbing  plants,  on  the  variation  of 
of  a  letter  written  to  Professor  Asa  Gray  animals  and  plants  under  domestication, 
in  1857,  to  be  read,  together  with  Mr.  on  the  effects  of  cross  and  self-fertiliza- 
Wallace's  contribution,  before  the  Lin-  tion  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  on  the 
nean  Society,  and  to  be  printed  in  the  different  forms  of  flowers  on  plants  of 
Society's  "  journal."  He  now  set  to  the  same  species,  were  mainly  based  on 
work  upon  that  epitome  of  his  observa-  his  own  quiet  work  in  the  greenhouse 
tions  and  deductions  which  appeared  in  and  garden  at  Down.  His  volumes  on 
November  1850,  as  the  immortal  "  Ori-  the  descent  of  man,  and  on  the  expres- 
gin  of  Species.  '  sion  of  the  emotions  in  man  and  am- 

Those  who  are  old  enough  to  remem-  mats,  completed  his  contributions  to  the 

ber  the  publication  of  this  work,  cannot  biological  argument     His  last  volume, 

but  marvel  at  the  change,  which,  since  published  the  year  before  his   death, 

that  day,  not  yet  thirty  years  ago,  has  treated  of  the  formation  of  vegetable 

come  alike  upon  the  non-scientific  and  mould,  and  the  habits  of  earth-worms, 

the  scientific  part  of  the  community  in  and  the  preparation  of  it  enabled  him  to 

their  estimation  of  it.    Professor  Huxley  revive  some  of  the  geological  enthusi- 

hu  furnished  to  the  Biography  a  graphic  asm  which  so  marked  the  earlier  years 

chapter  on  the  reception  of  the  book,  of  his  life. 

and  in  his  vigorous  and  witty  style  re-  Such,  in  briefest  outline,  was  the  work 

calls  the  furious  and  fatuous  objections  accomplished  by  Charles  Darwin.     The 

that  were  urged   against  it.     A    much  admirable  biography  prepared  by  his  son 

longer  chapter  will  be  required  to  de-  enables  us  to  follow  its  progress  from 

scribe  the  change  which  the  advent  of  the  beginning  to  the  close-     But  higher 

the  "  Origin  of  Species"  has  wrought  in  even  than  the  intellect  which  achieved 

every  department  of  science,  and  not  of  the  work  was  the  moral  character  which 
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shone  through  it  all.    As  far  as  it  is  pos-  trouble  he  took  to  secure   such  accu- 

sibte  for  words  to  convey  what  Darwin  racy  ;  his  sympathy  with  the  struggles  of 

was  to  those  who  did   not  personally  younger  men,  and  his  readiness  to  help 

know  him,  this  has  been  done  in  the  them  ;  his  eagerness  for  the  establish- 

"  Life."     His  son  has  written  a  touch-  ment  of  truth  by  whomsoever  discov- 

ing  chapter,  entitled,   "  R  e  mint  seen  cea  ered  ;  his  interest  up  to  the  very  last  in 

of  my  Father's  Everyday  Life,"  in  which  the  advancement  of  science  ;  his  playful 

the  man  as  he  lived  and  worked  is  viv-  humor;  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  grati- 

idly  pictured.     From  that  sketch,  and  tude  for  even  the  smallest  acts  of  kind- 

from   Darwin's  own  letters,  the  reader  ness — these  elements  of  a  lofty  moral 

may  conceive  how  noble  was  the  char-  nature  stand  out  conspicuously  in  the 

acter  of  the  great  naturalist.     His  indus-  Biography.     No  one  can  rise  from  the 

try  and  patience,  in  spite  of  the  daily  perusal  of  these  volumes  without   the 

physical  suffering  that  marked  the  last  conviction  that,  by  making  known  to  the 

forty  years  of  his  life ;  his  utter  unsel-  world  at  large  what  Darwin  was  as  a 

fisltness  and  tender  consideration  for  man,  as  well  as  a  great  original  investi- 

others  ;    his  lifelong  modesty  that  led  gator,  they  place  him  on  a  still  loftier 

him  to  see  the  worst  of  his  own  work  pinnacle  of  greatness  than  that  to  which 

and  the  best  of  that  of  other  men  ;  bis  the  voice  of  his  contemporaries  had  al- 

scrnpuloas  f honor  and   unbending  ve-  ready    raised  him. — Contemporary    Re- 

racity  ;  his  intense  desire  to  be  accurate  view. 
even  in  the  smallest  particulars,  and  the 
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The  blunders  of  unqualified  investi-  eminently  fitted  to  test  their  critical 
gators  have  considerably  multiplied  the  skill,  and  the  nicety  of  their  judgment 
difficulties  surrounding  that  curious  by-  in  the  appreciation  of  contradictory  evi- 
way  of  history  which  is  sacred  to  the  dence.  Like  other  subjects  comprised 
memory  of  the  most  mysterious  of  all  within  the  magic  circle  of  mysticism,  it 
the  secret  societies.  De  Quincey,  writ-  has  recently  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
■ng  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  had  charlatans,  as  the  publication  of  several 
no  erudition  beyond  that  of  a  German  foolish  and  mischievous  books  and 
theorist,  whose  ponderous  lucubrations  articles  will  sufficiently  testify, 
were  pruned  and  digested  by  o»r  grand  The  belief  in  alchemy  was  very  prev- 
hierophant  of  inspired  English  prose,  atcnt,  particularly  in  Germany,  at  the 
while  Professor  Buhle,  the  theorist  in  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  What  was 
question,  was  a  person  of  unsubdued  called  the  Magnum  Opus,  the  Grand 
imagination  in  matters  of  fact,  though.  Work  and  the  Great  Act,  was  frequently 
as  regards  the  heaviness  of  his  style,  he  accomplished — so  said  the  books  and 
seems  to  have  borne  the  world  upon  his  pamphlets  of  the  period — within  the 
shoulders.  His  Masonic  hypothesis  was  laboratories  and  oratories  of  the 
dear  to  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and  "  adepts,''  and  tbe  modus  operandi  was 
his  facts  were  most  carefully  prepared,  duly  and  intelligently  set  forth  in  the  in- 
modified,  and  otherwise  manipulated,  soluble  and  barbaric  enigmas  which 
and  were  applied  to  it  with  all  possible  were  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  alchemists. 
tenderness.  The  result  is  that,  so  far  But  as  no  one  made  gold  in  common 
as  English  readers  are  concerned,  there  life,  however  much  they  studied  the 
is  no  reliable  information  extant  on  the  writings  of  the  "philosophers,"  and 
■abject  of  the  Rosicrucians.  At  the  however  much  they  followed  the  maxim 
same  time,  everything  which  concerns  Labora  et  era,  the  later  students  of  this 
this  brotherhood  is  exceedingly  curious  inscrutable  subject  would  appear  to  have 
and  interesting,  and  the  problem  which  split  themselves  into  several  sections, 
it  presents  to  specialists  in  history  is  some  turning  in  disgust  from  the  inves- 
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ligation  of  unprofitable  mysteries,  others  vcalcd  to  the  initiates  of  the  third  genet- 
following  the  advice  of  a  certain  Platonic  ation.  Id  accordance  with  the  will  and 
philosopher,  who  tells  us  that  where  the  testament  of  the  godly  and  higli-illuini- 
literal  significance  is  absurd  or  impos-  nated  father,  brother  C.R.C.,  whose  in* 
•ible  we  shall  do  well  to  interpret  ancient  corruptible  corpus  had  been  manifested 
writings  in  another  sense.  Thus  rose  a  to  them,  they  proceeded  to  make  knows 
school  of  philosophical  fabulists,  who  their  existence,  and  to  invite  the  literati 
made  use  of  the  antiquated  alchemical  of  Europe  to  combine  with  them  for  the 
terminology  in  a  transfigured  or  mystical  reformation  of  philosophy,  and  the  gen- 
sense,  who  were  not  in  search  of  com-  eral  redemption  of  society  before  the 
mon  gold,  and  who  declared  that  the  approaching  end  of  the  age.  Tbey  so- 
mysterious  transmuting  Stone  could  not  licited  a  response  to  their  appeal  by 
be  obtained  by  the  chemical  manipula-  means  of  printed  letters,  to  be  circulated 
tion  of  common  substances,  whether  after  the  manner  of  pamphlets,  declin- 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral.  These  ing  at  the  moment  to  reveal  their  names 
speculators  read  their  new  meaning  into  and  addresses,  but  guaranteeing  that  no 
the  writings  of  the  turba  pkilvsophorum,  such  communication  would  fail  to  reach 
but  what  they  understood  by  their  spir-  them.  They  declared  themselves  to  be 
itual  gold  they  do  not  clearly  inform  us,  orthodox  Christians  of  the  first  and  te- 
nor do  they  seem  to  have  accomplished  formed  church,  and  concluded  by  de- 
more  than  an  increased  confusion  in  the  nouncing  "  the  ungodly  and  accursed 
minds  of  ordinary  people.  gold-making,"  whose  vanities  and  de- 
It  was  at  this  period,  namely,  in  the  captions  had  infatuated  that  credulous 
year  161a  or  thereabouts,  for  the  pre-  age. 

cise  date  is  still  a  debatable  point,  that  The  interest  in  this  manifesto  was  im- 

ihere  appeared  a  minute  German  pam-  mediate  and  general  in  Germany.     The 

phlet,  professing  to  emanate  from  certain  history  of  Christian   Rosencreutz   was 

Brethren  R.C.,  or  Brethren  of  the  Rosy  palpably  fabulous,  and  yet  it  was  taken 

Cross,  which  briefly  but  circumstantially  seriously.     A  chaos  of  conflicting  opiu* 

recounted  how  one  C.R.C.,  supposed  to  ions,  the  clamor  of  officious  investigat- 

be  Christian  Rosencreutz,    had,   some  ors,  and  the  appeals  of  ardent  postulants 

one  hundred  and  sixty  years  previously,  for  the  privilege  of  initiation,  resounded 

journeyed    into    an   unknown  city    of  on  every  side.     Pamphlets  and  epistles 

Arabia,  where  he  had  been  instructed  by  without  end  were  addressed  to  the  mys- 

holy  people  of  great  learning  in  the  art  teiious  brotherhood,  but  whether  they 

of  invoking  Elementary  Spirits,  in  the  met  with  that  ready  response  which  was 

various  practices  of  lawful  or  celestial  promised  to  sincere  seekers  after  "  the 

magic,  "  based  on  the  essential  truth  or  truth  as  it  is  in  Nature  "concealed,"  is 

eternal  sapience,"  and  in  the  signifi-  perhaps,  impossible  to  determine  on  ac- 

cance  of  the  secret  characters  of  Na-  count  of  the  secrecy  which  would  nat* 

ture ;   that  possessed,  in  consequence,  urally  surround  the  whole  proceedings, 

of  several  tremendous  powers,  he  had  The  hostile  criticism  which  followed  the 

duly  returned  into  Germany,  "the  which  apparent  reticence  of  the  society  sug- 

he  heartily  loved,"  and  there  devoted  gests  a  negative  decision,  but,  in  either 

himself  to  healing  the  sick,  and  to  lay-  case,   the    "Fame   of    the    Fraternity 

ing  secretly  the  foundations  for  the  ref-  R.C."   was  something  more  than  the 

ormation  of  all  arts  and  sciences.     This  vicious  hoax  which  it  has  been  frequently 

stupendous  task,  being  "  painful,  lusty,  represented,  for  in  1615  it  was  followed 

and  unweaiisome,"    he    vigorously    ac-  by  the  Confessio  FraUrnitatis,  which  de- 

complished  in  certain  joyous  treatises,  veloped  still  further  the  principles  and 

respectively  intituled  "  Fra  :  C.R.C.  his  the    promises    of    the    previous    tract 

Book  M. "  ;  "  Fra  :  C.R.C.  his  Axiom-  Here  the  Rosicruciaos  pose  chiefly  as  an 

ata  and  Rota."     Before  his  death  he  anti-papal  sect  of  theosophical  illumi- 

founded  the  society  R.C,   which  was  nati,  or  mystics,  in   possession  of  the 

perpetuated  in  secret  for  about  140  years,  Apocalyptic  keys,  and   the  mystery  of 

after   which   time   his  concealed  tomb,  the  metallic  transmutation,  whose  abuse 

with  the  many  miracles  contained  in  it,  they  had  denounced  and  despised.    The 

was    3u  per  naturally   and   magically   re-  "  Confession  of  the  Brotherhood "  was 
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supplemented  by  other  pamphlets  of  Apology"  for  the  Rosicruci an  tenets,  and 
similar  claims.  In  regard  to  them  all  it  laments  therein  the  unparalleled  deca- 
should  be  noticed  that,  in  spile  of  dence  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 
searching  invest  iga  I  ions,  and  in  spite  of  Music,  for  example,  has  visibly  and  in- 
pictenlious  theorizing,  their  author  re-  contestably  degenerated  because  we  have 
mains  unknown.  An  impartial  review  lost  the  divine  power  of  Orpheus  to  move 
01  the  evidence  which  attributes  them  to  insensible  stones,  and  that  of  Arion  by 
a  certain  Wirteraberg  theologian,  Johann  which  the  fishes  were  charmed.  Mathe- 
Valentin  Andrea,  will  result  in  its  rejec-  matics  also  are  shown  to  be  vain  and 
lion— a  point,  however,  which  it  is  im-  futile,  inasmuch  as  we  are  no  longer  ac- 
possible  to  discuss  here.  There  is  no  quainted  with  those  true  and  vivific 
direct  evidence  to  show  that  they  did  or  Pythagorean  numerals  whose  sublime, 
did  not  emanate  from  a  secret  society  harmonical  progression  composed  the 
in  existence  at  the  actual  time  of  their  Cosmos,  and  do  even  at  this  day,  by 
publication ;  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  their  mystical  combination,  produce 
the  history  of  the  supposed  founder  be  that  "  music  of  the  spheres"  which  is 
fabulous,  Rosicrncian  associations,  wRat-  inaudible  to  the  materialised  senses  of 
ever  their  origin,  are  continually  appear-  fallen  humanity.  But  Robert  Fludd 
ing  like  meteors  on  the  historical  hori-  was  a  great  and  good  man,  and  these 
ion  from  a  period  which  closely  ap-  were  the  typosophical  extravagances  of 
proaches  the  date  of  the  two  manifes-  bis  literary  maidenhood.  His  ponder- 
toes.  It  seems  reasonable,  on  the  whole,  ons  folios,  however  disfigured  by  cabal- 
to  suppose  that  these  documents  were  istic  obscurities,  contain  matter  which 
the  work  of  some  theosophical  inquirers  cannot  be  prudently  ignored  in  any  his- 
into  natural  secrets,  who  had  banded  tory  of  philosophy, 
themselves  together  in  the  pursuit  of  This  remarkable  thinker  of  the  seven- 
curious  investigations,  and  to  profit  by  teentb  century  was  born  near  Bersted, 
each  other's  discoveries,  and  who  wished  in  the  ancient  manor-house  of  Milgate, 
to  notify  the  fact  of  their  corporate  ex-  during  the  year  1574.  After  graduating 
istence  to  like-minded  students.  both  in  arts  and  medicine,  he  travelled 
The  defence  of  the  mysterious  order  extensively  for  the  space  of  six  years, 
was  undertaken  by  numerous,  and  oc-  and  in  1616  be  began  his  literary  career 
casionally  by  able,  writers.  Michael  by  the  publication  of  the  apology  just 
Maier,  an  illustrious  German  physician,  noticed.  He  became  a  voluminous  au- 
who  was  ennobled  for  his  medical  ser-  thor  alike  on  physics  and  philosophy, 
vices,  but  who  turned  alchemist,  wrote  and  died  at  his  house  in  Coleman  Street, 
warmly  and  continually  in  defence  of  London,  on  September  8,  1637. 
Rosicrucian  principles.  The  society  in  After  the  death  of  Michael  Maier  in 
recognition  of  his  services  published  a  1633,  the  Rosicrucians  appear  to  have 
curious  pamphlet,  hinting  that  he  had  migrated  into  France,  where  a  single 
received  bis  reward  by  admission  into  manuscript  placard,  posted  on  the  walls 
the  mystical  shecpfold,  and  that  others  of  Paris,  and  notifying  that  they,  the 
should  bide  their  time.     Thus  manifes-  Illuminated    and    Invisible  Fraternity, 

toes  were  periodically  appearing,  claim-     

ing  to  emanate  directly  from  the  brother-  marble,  with  a  halt-length  figure  of  the  mystic 

hood,  or  to  be  published  by  individual  ^dtwoo^a^ok,,  i^ibtdAfitt^umCaiii- 

7                       ,r.          .              *  titstum  and  Pkilesopkia   Sacra,     There  is  also 

members,  mandate  superwrum.  tbe  fol]OBing  iDS„£t|OD  —■•  Vnr,  Die  Meo.ls 

1  hat  giant  01  theosophical  literature,  Vn.  A°  D*'.  m.d.c.xxxvii.     Odoribus   vrn* 

the  Kentish  mystic,  Robert  Fludd,  who  vaporat  crypta  teglt  dnercs  nee  specloia  tuos 

is  supposed  to  have  received  initiation,  <**<*  ""rule  mlnvs  tibi.     Te  com  mittimus 

»d  .ho*  criou.  to.b ».,  m  b.  r^s:s,b™~^i£ 

seen  in  the  ancient  church  of  Bersted,  pro  iota  etern™  posteriute  lack    Hocmonv- 

Kciit,*     published    a     "  Compendious  mentvra  Thomas  Flood,  Gore  Court,  in  oraro 
apud  Cantianos  armiger  inftrlissimam  in  char- 


*  The  church  of  tbe  Holy  Cross,  Bersted,  is  itiimi  patrui  a 

■mall  but  exceedingly  picturesque,  with  a  lower  Avgvsti,   m.d.  cxaxvh."     This  extraordinary 

in    the    Perpendicular    style.     The  tomb    of  specimen   of   Latinity   is  given   in   Hargrave 

Fludd   occupies   a  considerable  space  on   tbe  Jennings's  "  Rosicrucians.  '     Tbe  inscription 

south  side  of  the  chancel.    It  is  of  slate-colored  appears  to  have  been  misread. 
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were  sojourning  in  Ibat  town,  produced  ance  of  this  work  England  was  to  some 

an  uproar  of  popular  fury  which  was  care-  extent  a  stronghold  of  Rosier  ucian  ism. 

fully  fomented  by  representatives  of  the  One  calling  himself  *(A.uvupjf,  "  a  Ser- 

orthodox  party  in   religion,   who  pro-  vant  of  God  and  a  Secretary  of  Nature," 

claimed   in  calumnious  and  scurrilous  became  the  self -constituted  apostle  of 

pamphlets  that  the  so-called  Invisibles  the  order  in    this  country,  publishing 

had  entered  into  "frightful  compacts"  methods  of  Kosicrucian  physic  ;  Rosi- 

with   Satan.     The  mysterious  brethren  crucian  axiomata,  of  course,  of  infallible 

folded   their  tents  "like   the   Arabs,"  truth   and  universal    application;   elo- 

and  we  next  hear  of  them   by  report  quent   dissertations  on  the  divine  and 

in  Poland.     Two  individuals  came  one  immortal    glories    of .  the    miraculous 

day   in   search   of   the  alchemist   Sen-  "  ebony  Cross,   flourished  and  decked 

divogius,  one  of  whom  was  a  man  of  with  Roses  of  Gold  ;"  revelations  of  the 

advanced  age  while  the  other  was  young,  "true  calum  terrae,  or  first  matter  of 

They  presented  him  with  letters  which  the  philosophers  ;"  lessons  in  the  "  as- 

were  sealed  with  twelve  different  seals,  trobolismes  of  mettals  Rosie  Crucian  ;" 

and  addressed   to  himself.     With    the  and?  more  than  all,  certain  faithful  and 

caution    peculiar   to    his   calling,   and  particular  accounts  of  "  the  Holy  House- 

which  had  been  taught  by  bitter  experi-  hold  of  Rosie  Crucian  Philosophers  ;" 

ence,  he  declared  that  he  was  not  Sendi-  and  of  their  "  places,  temples,  castles, 

vogius,  and  declined   to  receive  their  and  invisible    mountains,'     which  the 

communications,  but  in  the  end,  over-  said  vtAlvopog,  otherwise   John    Hey- 

come  by  their  persuasions,  he  consented  don,  of  bis  free  grace,  founded  on  his 

to  read  the  letters.     Seeing  that  he  was  sure,  certain  knowledge,  had  discovered 

required  to  join  the  Brotherhood  of  the  to  the  curious  and  right  worthy  world  of 

Rosy  Cross,  he  simulated  complete  ig-  alchemists  and  geomancers. 
norance  of  its  existence  and  pretensions,        It  appears  from   this  deponent  that 

but  the  deputation  from  the  society  sue-  one  Walfoord,    and  another,    T.    Wil- 

ceeded  in  conferring  with  him  on  the  lianas,   were   Rosicrucians    by    election, 

subject  of  philosophy,   wherewith  they  and  that  they  "did  miracles'    under  the 

were  satisfied,   and    took    their  leave,  eyes  of  John  Heydon.   They  were  trans- 

Sendivogius  refusing  to  the  last  the  in-  ported  at  will  from  place  to  place,  per- 

itiation  which  was  offered  him.  ambulated  the  air,  cured  diseases,  stilled 

Having  been  published  abroad  and  in  tempests,    and    conducted    themselves 

Latin,    the    Apologia    Cotnpendiaria    of  generally  as  benign  and  beneficent  genii. 

Robert  Fludd  can  scarcely  be  said  to  It  also  appears  that  the  fraternity  InJbab- 

have  introduced  the  Rosicrucian  preten-  ited  at  that  time  the  West  of  England, 

sions  to  the  knowledge  of  English  read-  where  they  renewed  their  youth  like  the 

ers.     It  was  not  till  the  year  1652  that  eagle,  inhabited  "  halls  fair  and  rich  to 

"  The  Fame  and  Confession  of  the  Fra-  behold,"   having  "  pillars  of  red  calce- 

ternity  of  R.C.,  with  a  Preface  annexed  doinc,"  pavement  of  fine  amber,  lintels 

thereto,  and  a  short  declaration  of  their  of  emerald,  and  mantel  trees  of  most 

Physicall     Work,"    was    published    in  excellent  jasper.     "The  chambers  are 

English  by  Thomas  Vaughan,  a  native  hanged    with    rich     clothes,    and    the 

of  Wales,  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  benches  and  bedsteads  are  all  of  white 
Eugenius  Philalethes,  and  is  considered    ivory,   richly  garnished   with   precious 

by  competent  judges  a  supreme  and  im-  stones  ;  the  beds  are  richly  covered  ; 

mortal  hierophant,  who,  in  his  own  per-  there  are  ivory  presses,  whereon  are  all 
son,  had  triumphantly  and  perfectly  ac-  manner  of  birds  cunningly  wrought ; 
compl  ished  the  colossal  achievement  of  and  in  these  presses  are  gowns  and  robes 
the  Magnum  Opus*    After  the  appear*    of  most  fine  gold,  most  rich  mantles  fur- 

._. ,      .  .       ~r~.      ;  ~T"     red  with  sables,  and  all  manner  of  costly 

•  The  proofs,  whatever  their  value,  are  to  be  .11 

found  in  "  Lumen  dt  Lumim :  a  new  M«gica]l     garments. 

Light  discovered   and   communicated   to    the  John  Hejdon  was  born  at  his  father  S 

World,"  and,  more  especially,  in  "  The  Open     house   in     Green-Arbor,    London,    and 

Entrance  to  the  Closed  Palace  of  the  King," 

which  treats  of  the  metamorphosis  of  metals,  It  is  a  book  abounding  with  incomprehensible 
the /em  ckymica  veritatis,  and,  above  all,  con-  mystery,  and  is  written  with  all  the  barbaric 
taint  a  brevit  manduttio  ad  Rubrium  Caksttm,     grandeur  of  alchemical  nomenclature. 
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baptized  at  St.  Sepulchre's  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  He 
was  educated  in  Warwickshire,  and  be- 
fore taking  to  literature  is  said  to  have 
"  followed  the  armies  of  the  King,  and 
for  his  valor  commanded  in  the  troops." 
He  informs  us  on  his  own  truthful  au- 
thority that  he  travelled  in  Spain,  Italy, 
Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  but  he  is 
Droved  by  his  books  to,  have  been,  in 
his  literary  character,  an  unparalleled 
plagiarist,  and  it  is  to  he  feared  that  in 
this,  as  in  his  revelations  of  Rosicrucian 
mysteries,  his  statements  should  be  cau- 
tiously received. 

Exactly  a  century  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Fama Fralernitatis,  the  Rosi- 
crucians  reappeared  in  Germany,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  ponderous  alchemical 
treatise,  they  published  for  the  first  time 
the  laws  which  governed  them,  and 
which  amount  to  a  proof  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  society  in  the  year  1710. 
These  laws  confined  the  number  of  the 
brethren  to  sixty-eight,  admitted  Cath- 
olics to  initiation,  forbade  sectarian 
controversy,  appointed  an  emperor  as' 
supreme  ruler  for  life,  and  directed  that 
peiiodical  conventions  should  be  held 
at  Nuremberg  and  Ancona.  The  order 
was  divided  into  the  Brethren  of  the 
Rosy  Cross  and  of  the  Golden  Cross, 
but  the  nature  of  this  distinction  is  not 
defined.  With  regard  to  their  secret 
knowledge,  it  was  to  be  discoursed  of 
only  in  a  well-closed  room,  as  indiscrim- 
inate conversation  had  led  to  their  dis- 
covery at  Rome  in  the  year  1020.  It 
was  forbidden  to  give  the  Stone  to  a 
woman  in  labor,  and  to  use  it  at  the 
chase  ;  precious  stones  manufactured  by 
ait  must  not  exceed  the  natural  size  ; 
and  if  any  member  desired  to  renew  his 
.youth,  he  must  proceed  into  another 
kingdom,  and  remain  absent  from  his 
former  abode  after  the  renovation  was 
accomplished.  The  marriage  of  initi- 
ated members  was  strongly  discounte- 
nanced, but  not  absolutely  forbidden.  A 
married  man,  however,  was  ineligible 
for  admission. 

Another  long  period  of  silence  fol- 
lowed and  then  in  the  year  1790  there 
was  put  forth  from  Altona  a  thin  folio 
on  the  "  Secret  Symbols  of  theRosicru- 
cians,"  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to 
the  society,  while  its  illuminated  em- 
blems cast  unexpected  light  upon  several 


obscure  points  in  Rosicrucian  history, 
They  determine,  for  instance,  that  the 
term  Rosicrucian  was  not  derived  from 
the  fabulous  founder,  Rosencreutz,  nor 
from  the  Latin  terms  Res  (dew)  and 
Crux  (cross),  as  suggested  by  Mosheim,* 
nor  from  the  rose  as  a  symbol  of  silence 
and  the  cross  as  the  emblem  of  patience, 
bat  from  the  cross-crowned  heart  in  the 
centre  of  a  full-blown  rose,  which  was 
the  monogram  of  Luther.  This  fact 
proves  that  the  society  was  originally  a 
theosophical  offshoot  of  Lutheran  ism, 
and  points  to  its  connection  with  a  band 
of  enthusiasts,  called  the  Militia  Cruet- 
/era  EvangelUa,  which,  so  early  as 
1586,  was  convened  at  Nuremberg, 
alterward  the  headquarters  of  the  Rosi- 
crucians,  by  a  mad  alchemist,  named 
Simon  Studion.  The  members  of  this 
convention  were  all  engrossed  in  the 
mysticism  of  the  Rose  Cross  and  in  the 
study  of  Apocalyptic  mysteries. 

About  the  year  1780  the  Rosicrucians 
appear  to  have  developed  into  another 
association,  mysteriously  denominated 
"  The  Initiated  Brothers  of  Asia." 
Under  this  name  it  is  said  that  they  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  police,  and 
that  a  heavy  blow  was  dealt  them  when 
their  secrets  were  revealed  by  a  treacher- 
ous member,  called  Rolling.  This  was 
in  the  year  1785,  but  the  locality  of  the 
catastrophe  is  not  apparently  known. 
The  new  name  will  perhaps  account  for 
the  society  moving  eastward,  and  it 
finally  disappears  from  our  view  in  the 
island  of  Mauritius.  It  is  recorded  in 
certain  very  curious  unpublished  manu- 
scripts, transcribed  by  the  late  Frederick 
Hockley,  Esq.,  and  bearing  every  evi- 
dence of  authenticity,  that,  in  the  year 
1794,  a  certain  Comte  de  Chazal,  by 
birth  a  Frenchman,  accomplished  the 
great  and  ineffable  act  in  his  own  person 
in  the  district  of  Pampelavuso,  Mauri- 
tius, and  there  initiated  a  promising 
neophyte  into  the  Rosicrucian  order, 
"  in  the  name  of  the  true  and  only  God 
manifested  in  Trinity."  This  neophyte, 
by  name.  Dr.  Sigismund  Bacstrom,  sub- 
scribed to  fourteen  singular  articles,  and 
was  made  a  practical  member  and 
"  brother  above  an  apprentice." 

"  The  dew  of  the  alchemists  was  their  "  uni- 
versal dissolvent ;"  the  cross  symbolized  light, 
"the  seed  of  the  red  dragon,"  which  is  the 
base  of  gold. 
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These  facts,  hitherto  unpublished, 
seem  conclusive  as  to  the  existence  of 
the  society  at  the  period  in  question.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Rose- 
Cross  degree  in  Freemasonry  has  no 
connection  with  the  Rosicrucians.  It 
pirated  their  symbols  without  compre- 
hending them,  and,  in  spite  of  alt  pre- 
tensions to  the  contrary,  is  untraceable 
before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Rosicrucians,  if  they  still 
exist,  are,  doubtless,  in  the  present,  as 
in  the  past,  the  most  secret  of  all  the 
secret  societies,  and  members  would  be 
precluded  by  the  nature  of  their  pledges 
from  admitting  the  fact  of  their  initia- 
tion. Nevertheless,  there  are  many  per- 
sons at  the  present  moment  who  call 
themselves  Rosicrucians.  All  who 
"  dabble  in  Babylonian  numbers"  have 
met  with  them  or  heard  of  them.  They 
are  not  always  prepossessing  in  appear- 
ance ;  they  affect  the  mystic  scowl. 
They  are  convened  occasionally  to  en- 
joy a  convivial  evening,  which  they  de- 
nominate "a  banquet"  They  carry 
the  menu  in  their  pocket  for  some  days 
after,  and  take  a  pride  in  showing  it  pour 
igartr  Its  profanes.  Sometimes  they 
confess  to  have  well-drunken.  They 
are  harmless  people  of  ineffable  pre- 
tence. If  questioned  on  a  matter  of  an- 
tiquarian interest,  such  as  the  two  horns 
of  Baphomet,  a  point  in  black  magic, 
whether  "  the  Stone  in  the  sixth  projec- 
tion" may  be  given  to  strangers,  or  any 
other  light  and  airy  trifles  gayly  dis- 
coursed of  in  certain  drawing-rooms  of 
this  nineteenth  century —they,  being 
nothing  if  not  mysterious,  draw  them- 
selves up  to  their  full  height,  and  pro- 
nounce with  a  gruesome  expression  the 
following  magical  formula  : — "  I  am  a 
Rosicrucian  and  a  Freemason  !  There 
are  some  matters  of  which  I  am  permit- 
ted to  speak,  but  on  others  I  am  en- 
joined a  discreet  and  necessary  silence  ;" 
then  with  a  gesture  equivalent  to  "  Get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan  !"  the  master  of 
the  absolute  moves  with  conscious  maj- 
esty to  the  further  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  partakes  of  afternoon  tea  with 
the  quiet  satisfaction  of  a  man  who  feels 
he  has  "  score  done." 

These  persons  are  members  of  the 
English  Rosicrucian  Society,  which  was 
established,  or  at  any  rate  remodelled, 
about   the  year   i860,   by  one  Robert 


February, 

Wentworth  Little,  who  died  in  1878. 
Its  members  are  elected  from  the  Ma- 
ionic  Order,  but  it  is  not  otherwise  con- 
nected with  Masonry.  Its  objects  are 
purely  literary  and  antiquarian.  The 
Metropolitan  College  consists  of  seventy- 
two  members,  who  are  divided  into 
various  grades,  the  following  numbers 
being  permitted  in  each  grade  : — 


Magister  Templi. 
.  Adeptus  Exempt  us. 
.  Adeptus  Major. 
.  Adeptus  Minor. 


5.  Philosophus. 

6.  Practicus. 

7.  Theoreticus. 

8.  Zelator. 


The  officers  of  the  society  are  digni- 
fied with  various  high-sounding  titles, 
such  as  Supreme  Magus,  and  are  deco- 
rated with  various  symbolical  badges, 
which  are  denominated  "Jewels."  The 
Jewel  of  the  Supreme  Magus  is  an  ebony 
cross,  with  golden  roses  at  its  extremities 
and  the  Jewel  of  the  Rosy  Cross  in  the 
centre.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  crown  of 
gold.  The  badge  of  the  ordinary  mem- 
bers is  a  lozenge- shaped  plate  of  gold, 
enamelled  white,  with  the  Rosie  Cross 
in  the  centre.  For  the  grand  officers  it 
is  surmounted  by  a  golden  mitre,  on  the 
rim  of  which  the  word  LUX  is  enamelled 
in  rose-colored  characters,  and  in  the 
centre  is  a  small  cross  of  the  same  color. 
A  belief  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  loyalty  to  the 
existing  constitution  are  required  of  can- 
didates, in  addition  to  a  good  moral 
character.  The  association  is,  there- 
fore, of  an  eminently  harmless  kind, 
but  it  is  conspicuous  for  its  complete 
futility.  The  original  members,  as  ap- 
pears from  admissions  in  the  quarterly 
"  Organ"  of  twelve  pages,  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  Rosier ucianism  in  its 
history  or  its  principles,  nor  did  they 
sensibly  advance  during  a  period  of  fif-  , 
teen  years.  The  late  Lord  Lytton  was 
elected  Grand  Patron  of  the  Order,  but 
he  does  not  seem  to  hare  taken  any  part 
in  its  proceedings.  Branches  have  been 
established  in  Yorkshire,  Edinburgh, 
and  other' places,  but  the  absence  of 
raisen  a"ftre  must  have  prevented  the 
spread  of  the  association.  As  no  special 
knowledge  is  required  of  aspirants,  the 
esoteric  erudition  of  the  majority  is  open 
to  question,  and  the  modern  Rosicrucian, 
stripped  of  his  little  garb  of  mystery 
and  his  prerogative  of  pretence,  is  a  very 
commonplace  personage,  who  is  utterly 
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devoid  of  the  sublime  associations  and  those  "  masters  of  Nature,"  the  mys- 
prcternatural  mental  illumination  which  tenons  hieiophants  of  the  Golden  and 
romance   is    accustomed   to   ascribe   to     Rosy  Cross. — Gentleman  a  Magazine. 


A  WEEK  AMONG    BRIGANDS.* 


Telegrams  which  appeared  lately  in  A  native  hunter,  as  usual,  accompanied 
several  English  papers  reported  the  cap-  us,  and  I  fear  we  must  have  looked,  to 
tuie  by  brigands  in  the  neighborhood  of  English  eyes,  sadly  unsportsmanlike,  as 
Smyrna  of  four  young  Englishmen,  as  we  sallied  forth,  each  astride  of  a  fine 
they  were  returning  from  a  shooting  ex-  donkey,  with  the  owner  of  the  animals 
cursion.  I  was  one  of  the  party,  and  following  in  the  rear  to  superintend  the 
shall  endeavor  briefly  to  describe  our  cavalcade.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the 
seven  days'  stay  among  a  band  of  brig-  sport  we  had  that  day,  which  was  not  of 
ands,  who,  if  they  have  not  as  yet  ac-  a  particularly  eventful  character,  and 
quired  a  formidable  reputation  for  dar-  gave  no  indication  of  the  misfortune 
ing  in  the  district  of  Smyrna,  are  at  any  awaiting  us.  We  stopped  shooting  early 
rate  no  novices  in  their  trade,  and  may  in  the  afternoon,  and  with  several  hours 
be  considered  fair  representatives  of  of  daylight  still  available,  it  was  pleas- 
their  class.  ant  to  be  able  to  sannter  slowly  along 
The  hills  that  surround  Bournabat,  a  over  the  few  miles  of  undulating  ground 
village  lying  some  five  miles  inland  from  that  intervened  between  us  and  Bourna- 
Smyrna,  and  the  permanent  residence  bat.  The  range  of  hills  we  had  been 
of  several  English  families,  are  pretty  shooting  over  was  visible  from  the  vil- 
well  stocked  with  game.  The  coverts  lage ;  thickly  clad  with  coppice  and 
are  extensive,  and,  being  considered  fiee  brushwood,  and  gradually  increasing  in 
from  the  aggressions  of  brigands,  are  the  height  toward  the  north-east,  it  became 
scene  of  numerous  shooting  expeditions,  merged  at  length  in  the  mountains  of 
All  day  long,  without  any  apprehension  Magnesia.  The  deep  gorges  and  forest- 
of  meeting  bad  characters,  one  may  clad  ravines  of  these  mountains  are  in 
roam  about  the  hills  and  valleys,  with  striking  contrast  to  the  gentle  slopes  of 
the  prospect  of  good  sport  in  the  shape  the  hills  near  Bournabat,  while  numer- 
of  partridges,  hares,  and  other  game.  ous  caves  and  almost  impenetrable  fast- 
It  was,  therefore,  without  the  smallest  nesses  form  an  admirable  refuge  for  the 
thought  of  danger  that  I  consented  to  brigands,  affording  them  such  facilities 
join  some  friends  who  were  planning  a  for  eluding  pursuit,  that  they  can  gener- 
day's  shooting  on  the  Palamont  hills,  ally  contrive  to  escape  from  the  Turkish 
lying  about  an  hour's  distance  from  police,  whose  efforts  to  capture  them  are 
Bournabat.  We  started  for  our  shoot-  often  half-hearted  and  disorganized, 
ing-ground  at  dawn  on  Saturday,  the  As  we  topped  the  last  crest  and  enter- 
14th  of  September,  the  party  consisting  ed  a  narrow  path  leading  down  to  the 
of  my  three  friends,  Charles,  William,  level  ground  which  formed  the  plain  of 
and  Robert  Wilkin  (the  first  two  broth-  Bournabat,  my  companions  observed 
era,  the  latter  their  cousin),  and  myself,  two  ragged- loo  king  men  following  us  as 

■ ; fast  as  they  could.     Their  sudden  ap- 

"  We  deeply  regret  to  say  that,  since  this  pearance  aroused  suspicion,  and,  point- 
article  has  been  in  print,  we  have  received  a  j„_  tnem  <>„(  to  our  hunter,  we  asked 
telegram  from  Constantinople  conveying  the  .  ■  thnnBht  of  them  His  renlv 
melancholy  intelligence  of  Mr.  Whlttall's  death  WDaI  ne  ln°«KnJ  <»  lnem-  .  nw  rePlv 
from  the  effects  of  exposure  during  bU  captlv-  was  not  altogether  reassuring,  for  al- 
Uj.  The  sad  news  will  be  a  painful  surprise  though  he  declared  they  were  only  Kris- 
to  readers  of  this  paper;  for  Mr.  Whiualfa  tadats,  or  Mountain- Police,  be  recom- 
mcdeM,  unpretentious  narrative  makes  so .light  mended  us  at  the  same  time  to  hasten 
of  raBer  nes  and  privations  as  to  give  but  a  ■■**■*""*■■  T,  .  . 
faint  idea  of  the  severe  hardships  undoubtedly  °o,  "»  order  to  avoid  being  overtaken, 
endured  by  the  party.— Ed.  We  accordingly  urged  our  donkeys  to 
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their  best  pace,  and  soon  congratulated  but  the  fear  of  discovery  forbade  too 

ourselves  on  having  distanced  the  "sus-  near  an  approach,  and  a  long  circuit  was 

pects,"  who  dropped  out  of  sight.     But  made  to  reach  the  further  side  of  ihe 

scarcely  had  we  reached  the  open  ground  village,  where  we  entered  a  deep  gorge 

at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  when  they  ap-  and  again  halted.    By  this  time  we  were 

peared    again,    having   passed   us   by  a  all  desperately  hungry,  but  the  brigands 

short   cut,  and   stood    confronting    us,  had  nothing  to  offer  us,  save  a  scanty 

blocking  the  path,   with  Martini  rides  supply  of  dry  bread.    With  difficulty  we 

levelled  at  our  heads.  petsuaded  them  to  try  and  get  us  some 

A  summons  to  surrender  followed  ;  food  from  Yakakeni,  and  our  native 
unluckily  we  had  extracted  the  cartridges  hunter  was  despatched  in  custody  of  two 
from  our  guns,  and  being  taken  by  sur-  of  the  brigands  to  make  the  necessary 
prise  and  totally  unprepared  for  the  en-  purchases.  But,  although  the  shop 
counter,  we  saw  no  alternative  but  to  stood  quite  at  the  outskirts  of  the  vil- 
gubrait,  and,  dismounting,  prepared  to  lage,  there  was  so  much  noise  and  bustle 
give  up  our  arms.  One  of  the  brigands  in  the  vicinity  that  they  dared  not  enter, 
— for  all  doubt  as  to  the  true  character  and  returned  to  our  hiding-place  in  half 
of  the  ruffians  was  now  dispelled — there-  an  hour  after  a  fruitless  errand, 
upon  fired  two  shots  in  the  air  and  Seeing,  however,  that  unless  we  had 
whistled,  as  a  signal  to  the  rest  of  the  enough  to  eat,  we  should  soon  become 
band,  while  the  other  still  kept  us  cov-  too  weak  to  accompany  them,  after 
ered  with  his  rifle.  In  a  few  seconds  waiting  a  little,  they  made  another  at- 
we  were  surrounded  by  the  wild-looking  tempt,  and  remained  absent  for  so  long 
fellows,  who  had  hitherto  remained  in-  a  time,  that  we  fully  thought  they  must 
visible,  but  now  came  rushing  up  from  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  provisions- 
all  sides.  Our  native  hunter,  putting  But  our  hopes  were  destined  to  be  once 
on  as  bold  a  face  as  he  could,  asked  the  more  disappointed,  for  when  more  than 
man  whom  we  took  to  be  the  chief,  two  hours  had  elapsed,  the  brigands  re- 
what  he  meant  by  stopping  us  on  the  appeared  without  any  food,  and  greatly 
high  road.  This  was  answered  by  a  re-  enraged  at  the  escape  of  our  hunter, 
quest  to  see  our  shooting  licenses  ;  but  They  had  sent  him  into  the  shop,  them- 
the  chief  had  no  patience  to  play  the  selves  remaining  some  distance  off  ;  but 
grim  joke  out  any  further,  and  cut  short  he,  once  at  liberty,  had  no  intention  of 
our  compliance  with  his  request  by  sud-  rejoining  them.  In  vain  they  waited 
denly  ordering  his  comrades  to  bind  us.  and  waited  ;  he  did  not  leave  the  shop, 
From  this  indignity,  however,  we  were  and  they  dared  not  enter  it ;  so  at  length 
saved,  either  by  the  vigor  of  our  own  they  withdrew,  not  a  little  alarmed  lest 
protests,  or  by  the  brigands'  apprecia-  their  whereabouts  should  be  betrayed  by 
tion  of  the  greater  speed  with  which  our  faithless  hunter.  His  conduct  was 
their  escape  could  be  made,  if  our  limbs  roundly  abused  by  the  whole  band,  for 
were  free  on  the  march.  these  hunters  are  accustomed   to  look 

It  now  became  clear  that  we  should  upon  absolute  devotion  to  their  masters, 

have  to  accompany  our  captors  to  the  even  at  the  risk  of  life,  as  a  sacred  duty, 

mountains.      The  donkey  driver    was  and  the  brigands  had  doubtless  relied 

permitted  to  return  with  his  animals  to  upon  this  admirable  trait  when  they  al- 

Bournabat,  and  to  take  our  dogs  with  lowed   our   man    to   go  alone  into   the 

him.     We  pencilled  a  few  lines  to  our  shop.     I  confess,  however,  that  but  for 

friends,  informing  them  of  what  had  be-  our    hunger    the    indignation    we    felt 

fallen  us,  and  were  then  walked  off  into  would  have  been  tempered  with  some 

the  forest,  the  brigands  filing  up  on  both  little  satisfaction  at  seeing  our  captors 

sides.     A   halt   was  made  in  a    thick  outwitted. 

covert  among  the  pines,  not  far  from  the         The   impunity   with    which    brigands 

road,  until  night  set  in,  and  then  we  re-  roam  about  the  country,  even  in  the  im- 

sumed  our  weary  march  in  the  dark,  mediate  neighborhood  of  towns  and  vil- 

with  long  sticks  provided  by  the  brigands  lages,  is  extraordinary.    One  would  have 

to  help  us  in  picking  our  way  over  the  thought  that  such  an  act  as  lighting  a 

rough  ground.     At  length  we  came  to  lire  where  we  were  must  have  involved 

Yakakeni,  a  small  place  among  the  hills,  considerable    danger.     But,    when    we 
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complained    of    cold,   the    atmosphere  their  captives  with  some  touch  of  syro- 

being  sharp  and  chilled  by  a  heavy  dew,  pathy,  if  not  of  admiration, 

the  chief,   without  a  moment's  hesita-  My  revery  was  soon  interrupted  by 

tioD,  ignited  a  large  heap  of  brushwood,  the  chief's  voice  bidding    us  prepare 

which  some  lime-kiln  burners  had  piled  once  more  for  a  long  march,  and  in  a 

up  the  day  before,  and  seemed  to  have  few  minutes  we  had  plunged  again  into 

no  fear  of  the  consequent  risk  of  dis-  the  darkness,  in   the  direction  of  the 

co very.  Magnesia    mountains.      All    night    we 

The  bright  flames  gave  me  a  good  op-  trudged  wearily  on,  nor  was  it  until  day 
portunity  of  closely  examining  the  nidi-  began  to  break  that  a  halt  was  at  length 
vidual  members  of  the  band.  The  chief  called-  We  found  ourselves  now  well 
was  a  short,  slightly-built  man,  with  blue  among  the  mountains,  and  were  informed 
eyes  and  a  fair  complexion,  whose  hand-  that  the  bushy  hollow  we  had  reached 
some  face,  with  its  delicately-curled  was  to  be  our  hiding-place  for  the  day. 
mustache,  by  no  means  coincided  with  The  attempt  to  procure  provisions  at 
one's  preconceived  ideas  of  the  brigand  Yakakeni  on  the  previous  evening  hav- 
leader,  whose  ferocious  mien  and  swarthy  ing  been  frustrated,  no  food  had  as  yet 
countenance  strike  terror  into  his  vie-  passed  our  lips,  and  the  pangs  of  hunger 
tints  ;  but  perhaps  the  accurate  range  of  were  now  so  keen  that  fastidiousness  be- 
his  Martini  rifle  and  the  keenness  of  hi*  came  impossible.  Dry  bread,  with  some 
scimitar  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  tinned  lobster  which  was  left  in  our  bag, 
the  more  "  stagey"  qualifications  for  bis  formed  the  bill  of  fare  for  breakfast,  and 
post.  The  second  in  command  was  a  we  made  an  uncommonly  hearty  meal 
much  fiercer-looking  fellow,  about  thirty  off  these  not  very  appetizing  materials, 
years  of  age,  armed  like  the  chief,  but  Our  hunger  satisfied,  we  began  to  fee) 
with  a  carbine  instead  of  the  long  rifle,  the  effects  of  our  fatiguing  night  march. 
Among  the  rest  of  the  band  nothing  was  This  was  apparent  to  the  brigands,  and, 
more  curious  than  the  variety  of  their  perceiving  the  necessity  of  recruiting  our 
weapons  ;  one  had  a  Chassep&t  rifle,  an-  strength  before  we  could  renew  the 
other  a  sixteen-bore  pin-fire,  another  an  journey,  which  might  at  any  moment  be 
old  muzzle-loader,  and  a  similar  diver-  necessitated  by  a  discovery  of  our  re- 
sity  was  apparent  in  their  swords  and  treat,  they  prepared  some  rough  couches 
knives.  There  was  only  one  man  who  of  pine  branches  and  invited  us  to  lie 
looked  a  regular  villain  to  the  back-  down  for  a  few  hours'  sleep, 
bone.  His  features  were  worthy  of  a  It  must  have  been  nearly  noon  when 
Caliban,  and  the  violence  of  his  charac-  I  awoke  greatly  refreshed,  and  proceed- 
ter  was  well  portrayed  in  his  dark  leer-  ed  to  rouse  my  companions.  Hardly 
ing  eyes,  sallow  complexion  and  hide-  had  1  done  so,  when  two  strangers  were 
ously-distorted  cheek-bones.  If  con-  seen  approaching  the  sentinels,  who  had 
firmation  were  needed,  his  disgusting  been  stationed  by  the  chief  on  corn- 
language  and  frequent  outbursts  of  tern-  manding  heights  to  guard  against  sur- 
per  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  depraved  na-  prise.  The  new-comers,  whom  we  after- 
ture,  and  several  times  he  was  on  tbe  ward  found  to  be  mountain-trackers  em- 
point  of  openly  insulting  us,  had  he  not  ployed  by  our  friends,  no  sooner  per- 
been  restrained  by  his  companions.  ceived  the  brigand  sentinels  than  they 

The  flickering  light  of  the    flames,  hastily  retired,  fearing,  by  a  nearer  ap- 

rising  and  falling  as  fresh  boughs  were  proach,  to  endanger  our  safety  and  pos- 

enveloped  and  consumed,  gave  a  weird  si bly  their  own.    Several  shots  were  fired 

aspect  to  the  scene  and  recalled  roman-  after  them  by  the  men  on  guard,  but 

tic  tales  of  Italian  "  masnadieii,"  upon  without  taking  effect.     This  rencontre 

which,  as  one  comfortably  perused  them  set  us  once  more  on  the  move  ;  crossing 

at  home,  fancy  had  grafted  many  a  pic-  the  hollow  we  ascended  a  hill  opposite, 

tnre  not  unlike  the  present  reality.    Silent  but  we  had  barely  reached  the  summit 

and  sullen,  the  brigands  sat  gazing  ab-  when  the  chief,  who  had  stayed  behind, 

sently  into  the  fire,  a  sorry  crew  enough  rejoined  us.    He  had  spied  a  large  body 

with  their  tattered  garments  and  uncouth  of  mounted  "  souvaris"  or  police  riding 

appearance,  but  withal  inspiring  even  na  after  us,  and  urged  us  to  hasten  our 
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steps.  The  whistling  of  a  bullet  over  us  of  any  wish  for  conversation,  when 
our  heads  soon  unpleasantly  confirmed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  about  three 
his  statement,  and  we  began  to  fear  lhat  o'clock,  the  sudden  appearance  of  sev- 
our  pursuers  would  overtake  us.  An  eral  "  yuruks,"  or  mountain  trackers, 
encounter  would,  under  the  circum-  and  a  number  of  mounted  police  intro- 
stances,  have  probably  been  accom-  duced  an  exciting  episode, 
panied  by  serious  consequences  and  pos-  We  observed  this  company  coming  up 
■ibly  fatal  results  to  our  lives.  We  there-  the  gorge  in  our  direction,  and  to  avoid 
fore  scampered  down  a  path,  guided  by  detection  we  were  ordered  by  oar  cap- 
one  of  the  brigands,  and  soon  emerged  tors  to  lie  fiat  on  the  ground-  Thecave, 
from  some  heavy  cover  into  a  deep  however,  being  on  high  ground,  we 
gorge.  Here  we  paused,  and  I  had  time  could  watch  the  movements  of  the  police 
to  observe  that,  with  the  exception  of  slowly  advancing,  and,  as  they  drew 
one  man,  the  brigands  were  entirely  un-  nearer,  the  sound  of  bushes  being  for- 
acquainted  with  the  ground,  and  greatly  cibly  pushed  aside,  and  the  tramp  of  the 
alarmed  at  the  proximity  of  the  police.  horses'  feet  fell  upon  our  ears.    When 

We  lay  hidden  in  the  ravine  until  sun*  the  party  had  reached  a  position  in  the 
set,  when,  having  apparently  eluded  gorge  parallel  to  the  entrance  of  our 
pursuit  successfully,  our  march  was  re-  hiding-place,  a  halt  was  made  ;  where- 
sumed.  After  a  toilsome  walk  we  upon  the  brigands,  fearing  that  they  had 
reached  a  rocky  mountain  called  "  Jari  been  discovered,  prepared  to  defend  the 
Kaya,"  and  spent  the  whole  of  Monday  cave  and  sell  ther  lives  dearly,  even  if 
in  a  pine-wood  on  one  of  its  slopes.  One  ours  were  also  to  be  sacrificed-  I  will 
of  the  brigands  attempted  to  steal  a  goat  not  attempt  to  describe  our  intense 
from  a  herd  grazing  in  the  neighbor-  alarm  when  we  perceived  one  of  the 
hood.  In  this  he  failed,  but  fortunately  "  yuruks"  point  his  gun  in  our  direc- 
he  was  not  too  proud  to  bend  to  circum-  ttort.  Every  second  we  expected  to  hear 
stances,  and,  making  a  virtue  of  neces-  the  report  of  thirty  or  forty  Martinis, 
sity,  purchased  the  goat  from  the  shep-  and  to  receive  a  shower  of  bullets  in  our 
herd  attending  the  flock.  The  result  very  faces,  for  hardly  two  hundred  yards 
was  to  give  us  another  substantial  meal  separated  us  from  the  police.  We  were 
— the  first  we  had  tasted  since  Sunday  kept  in  this  state  of  suspense  for  a  con- 
morning,  siderable  time ;    and   our  minds  were 

The  same  evening  one  of  our  party,  only  relieved  from  anxiety  toward  even- 
Mr.  C.  Wilkin,  was  released.  Accom-  ing,  when  our  would-be  rescuers  left  the 
panied  for  some  distance  by  two  of  the  gorge.  Why  their  search  was  not  prose- 
band  to  serve  as  guides,  he  set  out  for  cuted  more  effectually  remains  a  mys- 
Bournabat  with  the  object  of  negotiating  tery  ;  but  bad  it  been  successful,  I  do 
the  payment  of  our  ransom,  which  had  not  think  we  could  possibly  have 
been  fixed  at  £3000.     Next  morning  we  escaped. 

started  at  an  early  hour  for  Djethenem-  Little  more  now  remains  to  be  said. 
dere,  or  Hell's  gorge,  where  we  were  re-  When  darkness  came  on  we  lost  no  time 
joined  by  the  men  who  had  left  us  the  in  starling  for  CourouT£p£,  a  bill  over- 
previous  evening.  Here  we  took  shelter  looking  Bournabat,  which  we  reached 
in  a  large  cave,  which  served  as  our  about  dawn  on  Friday.  There  the 
habitation  for  two  weary  days  and  nights,  chief  and  one  of  his  acolytes  engaged  in 
During  this  time  we  were  constantly  a  very  violent  dispute  as  to  the  prudence 
supplied  with  beautifully  white  bread  of  choosing  a  day,  generally  considered 
and  tobacco  ;  the  brigands  used  to  leave  unlucky,  for  occupying  a  position  in 
in  couples  and  return  with  the  provi-  such  close  proximity  to  the  village, 
siona,  so  we  concluded  that  they  were  in  The  former,  however,  overruled  the  ob- 
communication  with  some  village,  pos-  jections  of  his  subordinate,  and  we 
sibiy  Bournabat  itself.  Time  passed  therefore  remained  all  day  in  some 
slowly  and  uneventfully,  every  hour  in-  brushwood,  which  completely  concealed 
creasing  the  depression  of  our  spirits,  as  us  from  the  sight  of  any  passer-by.  In 
no  news  was  forthcoming  to  give  us  hope  the  evening  we  despatched  a  letter  to 
of  an  early  release.  Our  anxiety  was  our  relations,  appointing  a  rendezvous 
becoming  unbearable,  and  had  deprived  for  that  very  night,  and  one  of  the  brig- 
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ands  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  Tor-  his  lieutenant,  and  a  third  man,  went  to 

warding  it  to  Bouroabat.  meet  our   friends  or  their  messengers. 

On  receipt  of  the  note,  our  friends  After  waiting  anxiously  for  some  time, 

lost  no  time  in  communicating  with  us,  we  heard    footsteps  approaching,  and 

and  provisions  and  clothing,  which  we  toon  distinguished  in  the  gloom  the  fig- 

sadly   needed,    wen    immediately    de-  ores  of  the  chief  with  his  comrades,  ac- 

spatched  by  a  trusty   messenger.     The  companied  by  two  other  persons,  whose 

opportunity  was  also  utilised  for  coming  hands  we  shortly  grasped  in  a  welcome 

to  an  understanding  with  our  captors  shake. 

concerning  the  payment  of  our  ransom.  The  terms  of  our  release  were  the  oc 
About  midnight  the  messenger  took  his  casion  of  some  delay,  at  the  brigands 
departure,  and  we  lay  down  to  sleep,  would  not  for  a  long  time  reduce  the 
wrapped  in  the  cloaks  we  had  received  ;  sum  of  the  ransom  they  had  at  first  de- 
tbe  brigands  left  everything  at  our  entire  minded,  namely,  £3000;  but  argu- 
disposal,  although  we  bad  half  expected  moots  and  threats  induced  them  al  length 
they  would  appropriate  several  articles  to  accept  £750  as  the  price  of  our  re- 
fer their  own  use.  I  cannot  but  ac-  lease.  Another  difficulty,  however,  then 
knowledge  that  so  far  we  had  no  canse  arose  ;  for  our  captors,  wishing  to  cn- 
of  complaint  against  our  captors,  who,  sure  their  escape,  stipulated  that  we 
with  the  exception  of  one  of  their  nnm-  should  keep  in  company  with  them  all 
ber,  proved,  under  the  most  trying  cir-  night,  and  only  obtain  our  liberty  on 
cum  stances  on  several  occasions,  that  the  following  morning.  Again  vehe- 
they  were  not  deficient  in  courtesy,  and  ment  protests  were  raised  against  such  a 
even  kindness.  condition  ;  but  the  brigands  proved  in- 

We  spent  Saturday  on  the  same  spot,  flexible  in  their  determination,  and  only 

and  anticipating  release  that  evening,  we  consented  to  our  immediate  release  on 

waited   impatiently  for  the   shades  of  receiving  onr  words  of  honor  to  give  no 

night ;  for  it  was  only  when  favored  by  information  to  the  police  until  dawn, 
darkness  *that  the  brigands  ventured  to        At  half-past  one  o'clock  on  Sunday 

move.     Some  two  hours  before  midnight  morning  we    reached    Bournabat,   and 

we  started  for  the  appointed  rendezvous,  thus  ended  what  I  hope  may  prove  our 

and  our  spirits  rose  rapidly  as  we  ap-  last  adventure  with  brigands,  whereof  I 

proached  our  destination.     On  entering  have  given  a  true  account  in  these  few 

the  bed  of  a  torrent  we  were  left  to  the  pages. — Murray  t  Magaane. 
care  of  three  brigands,  while  the  chief, 


SCHOOLS    OF  COMMERCE. 

BY   SIR   PHILIP   MAGNUS. 

A  report,*  dealing  very  fully  with  mercial  schools  found  in  Europe  and  in 
the  subject  of  Commercial  Education,  the  United  States.  No  part  of  the  Re- 
was  presented  to  the  meeting  of  the  Ar-  port  is  more  interesting  than  that  de- 
sociated  Chambers  oi  Commerce  held  in  voted  to  a  description  of  the  German 
September  last  at  Exeter.  The  Report  system  of  commercial  education.  It  has 
was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  late  been  written,  we  are  told,  by  Mr.  H. 
Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  who,  it  is  well  M.  Felkin,  of  Chemnitz,  who,  in  a  little 
known,  evinced  during  his  lifetime  a  book  entitled  "  Education  in  a  Saxon 
very  deep  interest  in  all  matters  con-  Town,"  published  in  r88i  by  the  City 
nected  with  the  industrial  education  of  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  was 
the  people.  It  contains  a  thoughtful  one  of  the  first  to  sound  the  note  of 
digest  of  the  methods  of  instruction  warning  as  regards  our  deficiencies  in 
adopted  in  the  principal  types  of  com-  the  matter  of  technical  instruction.  The 
Report  concludes  with  some  valuable 

♦"Report    on    Commercial    Education."  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  our 

London  s  labiater  &  Co.  own  educational  system,  or  want  of  sys- 
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tern  ;  and,  although  the  writers  here  character  of  the  goods  produced  by  the 
deal  with  matters  on  which  unanimity  manufacturer  must  depend  to  a  great 
of  opinion  cannot  be  expected,  most  per-  extent  upon  the  tastes  and  requirements 
sons  who  have  carefully  considered  the  of  the  consumer,  which  should  be  as- 
subject  will  agree  that  some  such  changes  certained  by  those  engaged  in  the  work 
as  those  recommended  would  help  to  of  distribution,  commercial  success  may 
place  us  more  nearly  than  we  are  at  be  regarded  as  a  function  of  two  fac- 
present  on  a  level  with  our  continental  tors,  one  of  which  has  reference  to  the 
neighbors  in  facilities  for  obtaining  a  skill  displayed  in  the  processes  of  man- 
suitable  training  for  mercantile  pursuits,  ufacture,  and  the  other  to  the  activity 

Shortly  before  the  publication  of  this  and  economy  shown  in  bringing  the  prod- 
Report,  I  read  a  paper  on  the  same  ucts  of  industry  into  the  hands  of  the 
subject  to  the  Manchester  meeting  of  consumer. 

the  British  Association,  in  which  I  gave  Hitherto,  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
the  results  of  some  independent  inquiries  previously  considering  the  question  of 
I  had  made  during  a  too  brief  visit  to  technical  education,  the  closely  allied 
the  Continent  in  the  spring  of  the  pres-  question  of  commercial  education  has 
ent  >ear.  My  object  in  instituting  these  remained  somewhat  in  the  background, 
inquiries  was  to  ascertain  the  present  The  progress  that  has  been  made  during 
condition  of  commercial  education  in  the  last  few  years  in  providing  the  neces- 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  and  sary  instruction  for  persons  of  all  classes 
to  supplement  and  verify,  where  neces-  engaged  in  productive  industry  is,  on  the 
sary,  the  information  I  had  gathered  on  whole,  satisfactory.  Our  University 
this  subject  when,  as  a  member  of  the  Colleges,  under  the  influence  of  the  de- 
Commission  on  Technical  Instruction,  mand  for  technical  teaching,  have  be- 
I  inspected  for  the  first  time  several  of  come  technical  schools  with  a  literary 
the  chief  Continental  schools  of  com-  side.  The  Charity  Commissioners  have 
merce.  The  conclusions  at  which  I  framed  schemes  for  the  curriculum  of 
arrived  confirm  those  of  the  writers  of  endowed  schools,  in  which  science  ra- 
the Report,  that,  in  the  matter  of  com-  struction  and  manual  training  occupy 
mercial  education,  we  are  far  behind  part  of  the  time  formerly  devoted  to  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  and  that  to  study  of  classics.  Some  of  our  School 
the  well -organized  schools,  which  are  Boards  have,  as  far  as  the  iron  regula- 
found  particularly  in  Germany,  is  due  tions  of  the  Code  permit  them,  intro- 
the  success  with  which  her  merchants  duced  the  teaching  of  drawing,  science, 
and  mercantile  agents  "  are  winning  for  and  handicrafts  into  the  schools  under 
her  so  large  a  share  of  the  world's  com-  their  control.  The  Science  and  Art 
merce."  *  An  intimate  acquaintance  Department  has  made  its  examinations 
with  these  foreign  schools  undoubtedly  in  science  somewhat  more  practical,  and 
proves,  what  the  Report  tells  us,  that  has  given  more  prominence  to  design  in 
"  it  is  in  the  school  that  England  must  the  teaching  of  art.  And  to  the  City 
prepare  to  meet  her  great  European  Guilds  is  due  the  credit  of  having  estab- 
rival,  and  train  the  forces  that  will  effi-  lished  at  Fmsbury  the  first  distinctly 
ciently  equip  her  commercial  offices  at  Technical  College,  and  at  Kensington  a 
home  and  provide  a  capable  body  of  Central  Institution  for  the  training  of 
commercial  travellers  to  push  her  mer-  manufacturers,  engineers,  and  teachers  ; 
chandise  abroad."  \  of  having  organized,    in   the  principal 

The  questions  of  technical  and  com-  trade  centres  throughout  the  kingdom, 

mercial  education  are  so  closely  associ-  a  large  number  of  technical,  as  distin- 

ated  that  it  is  difficult  to  consider  them  guished  from  ordinary  science,  classes  ; 

except  in  connection  with  each  other,  and  of  having  thereby  given  a  powerful 

Speaking  generally,  technical  education  impetus   to    the    creation   of   technical 

may  be   said  to  nave  reference  to  the  schools. 

work  of  production,  and  commercial  edu-  This  record  of  progress,  which  has 
cation  to  that  of  distribution;  but  as  the  prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction 
into  Parliament  of  a  comprehensive  and 

•  "  Report  on  Commercial  Education,"  p.  7.  efficient  Technical  Instruction  Bill,  may 

f  Ibid.  p.  5.  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  and  the  time 
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has  now  come  when  attention  must  be  stale  :  "  In  the  matter  of  education,  we 
prominently  called  to  our  deficiencies  in  seem  to  be  particularly  deficient  as 
the  matter  of  commercial,  as  distin-  compared  with  some  of  our  foreign  cora- 
guished  from  technical,  education.  If  petitors,  and  this  remark  applies,  not 
evidence  is  needed  of  the  want  of  knowl-  only  to  what  is  usually  called  technical 
edge  among  our  commercial  classes  of  education,  but  to  the  ordinary  com  me  r- 
ihose  subjects  about  which  they  ought  cial  education  which  is  required  in  mer- 
to  be  informed,  it  will  be  found  in  the  cantile  houses,  and  especially  the  knowl- 
Repoit  of  the  Commission  on  the  De-  edge  of  foreign  languages."  * 
press  ion  of  Trade  and  Industry,  as  well  The  recommendation  \  of  the  Com- 
as in  the  valuable  consular  reports  which  inissioners,  that  Her  Majesty's  diplo- 
are  now  periodically  published  in  this  matic  and  consular  officers  abroad  should 
country.  From  these  documents  it  ap-  be  instructed  to  report  any  information 
pears  that  it  is  mainly  owing  to  German  which  appears  to  them  of  interest  as 
competition  that  our  foreign  trade  is  soon  as  they  obtain  it,  and  that  it  should 
shrinking  ;  and  it  is  in  Germany  that  the  be  as  promptly  published  at  home  when 
most  abundant  provision  has  been  made  received,  has  resulted  in  the  publication 
for  the  fitting  educational  equipment  of  of  a  series  of  reports  which,  from  all 
young  persons  who  are  engaged  in  mer-  parts  of  the  world,  fully  bear  out  the 
cantile  pursuits.  The  Commissioners  conclusions  at  which  the  Commissioners 
tell  us  that  the  increasing  severity  of  have  arrived  with  regard  to  the  deficien- 
this  competition,  both  in  our  home  and  cies  of  oar  commercial  education,  to  the 
neutral  markets,  is  especially  noticeable  activity  displayed  by  foreigners  in  the 
in  the  case  of  Germany,  and  that  in  search  for  new  markets,  and  to  the  readi- 
every  quarter  of  the  world  the  persever-  ness  of  manufacturers  abroad  to  accom- 
ance  and  enterprise  of  the  Geimans  are  modate  their  products  to  local  tastes 
making  themselves  felt.  "  In  the  actual  and  peculiarities- 
production  of  commodities  we  have  now  In  the  review  which  appeared  in  the 
few,  if  any,  advantages  over  them  ;  and  Times  of  August  10,  of  more  than  one 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  markets  of  the  hundred  consular  reports  which  had 
world,  a  desiie  to  accommodate  them-  been  published  within  the  previous  three 
selves  to  local  tastes  or  idiosyncrasies,  a  months,  attention  is  repeatedly  called 
determination  to  obtain  a  fooling  wber-  to  the  importance  to  this  country  of 
ever  they  can,  and  a  tenacity  in  main-  possessing  an  army  of  commercially 
taining  it,  they  appear  to  be  gaining  trained  agents,  who  shall  be  able  to  dis- 
ground  upon  us."  *  cover  foreign  markets,  to  inform  English 
This  advance  of  German  trade  does  manufacturers  as  regards  the  require- 
not  appear  to  be  due  to  any  falling  of!  ments  of  these  markets,  and  to  push  the 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  Briiish  workman,  sale  of  home-made  goods, 
but  solely  to  the  superior  fitness  of  the  The  consul  at  Malaga,  writing  on  the 
Germans,  due  unquestionably  to  the  necessity  of  pushing  our  trade  in  Spain, 
more  systematic  training  they  receive,  says  : — 

for  mercantile  pursuits.      The  CommiS-  ■<  Unless  our  manufacturers  are  prepared  to 

sioners  tell  us  that,  while,  "  in  respect  make  some  sacrifice  in  this  direction  by  the 

of  certain  classes  of  products,  the  repu-  employment  of  commercial  travellers  acquaint- 

tation    of    our    workmanship    does    not  ed  with  the  Unguage  of  the  country  and  quaii- 

.        .  .  ,         ...            ,      ," ,  <>  i  ..  Bed  to  study  the  requirements  of  their  cus- 

stand  as  high  as  it  formetly  did,    f  those  lonteiti  they  caQ,  it  H1S  (eared,  hardly  regain 

who    have    had   personal   experience   of  the  ground  that  has  been  lost  in  this  country. 

ihe  comparative  efficiency  of   labor  car-  There  are  at  Malaga  a  number  of  young  Ger- 


ried  on  under  ihe  conditions  which  pre- 


n  clerks,  who,  on  tbelr  return  home,  will 


_„:i  ;_  •!.:.  „„.,,„  „„j  :„  („-_:„.  „«,,„  well  prepared  for  employment  in  German  firms 

vail  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  coun-  ^  ^siaw  wittr,b{s  country."  } 

tries  appear  to  incline  to  the  view     Ibat 

the  English  workman,  notwithstanding        According  to   the  consul  at  Irebi- 

■is  shorter  hours,  and  his  higher  wages,  sonde—    . 

is  to   be    preferred."!     They  further 


•  "  Commissioners'  Report,"  p,  30(75). 
t  Ibid.  (77).  t  Ibid.  <*>). 
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country  with  samples,  studying  the  require-  of  the  preference  shown  for  them.     It 

menu  oi  the  people,  and  meeting  local  taste.  appea„  tna,  „  per  <*„!  0f  lne  fi.ms  re- 

n  the  nature,  quality,  and  value  of  the  goods  \~         ,      ,.™  *■       .          _   ■_     <_„:„. 

most  in  demand."*  PlJm8  to  ,he  circular  employ  foreign 

clerks,  and  that  less  than  i  per  cent  of 

Another  consul  tells  us  that—  English  clerks  are  able  10  correspond  in 

'*  The   vast  majority  of  British   merchants  any  foreign  language.      From   several  of 

have  yet  to  learn  the  lesson,  so  well  under-  tne   answers   received,    it   also   appear* 

letters  ol  inquiry  with  which  the  consuls  are  account  of  their  generally  superior  edu- 

Inundated  will  never  enable  them  to  compete  Cation,  and  Of  their  special  qualifications 

with   the   intelligent   economical   French   and  for    commercial     work.      According    to 

German  commercial  travellers,  who  are  thor-  f   tQ      witnesses    "  Ihe   foreigner 

ouehlv  acuuamted  with  the  aneuacc.  manners.  .        '                ......        .    „               ,  , 


oughly  acquainted  with  the  language,  manners,  '  .  .  ,  „  =  ,  , 
customs,  ind  want,  of  the  people  In  the  high-  <*■  "  Present,  the  better  all  round 
ways  and  byways  of  the  country,  among  whom  man  ;  better  equipped  both  With  the 
they  spread  like  a  swarm  of  bees  in  nnweary-  special  technical  knowledge  of  his  par- 
ing collection  of  the  honey,  which  will  never  ticular  industry,  and  with  the  wider  cul- 
suck  to  the  British  traders  ilustrated  reams  of  ,.  .„  _u:-i.  .1.1  i.:~.  ,„  ^1^,  hi. 
paper  and  ink."  tu,e  wntch  enables  him  to  adapt  bis 
„,  .  _  knowledge  and  his  training  to  the  vary- 
In  a  report  of  a  visit  to  Khaikoff,  ;  demands  of  modern  commerce." 
Consul-General  Perry  says  that,  owing  NoW|  „„,  ml  a  the  „„,„,,,„„  „(  ,hi, 
to  the  absence  of  travellers,  British  ,„„  ro„ewhat  humiliating  to  us  as  a 
goods  are  at  a  discount,  and  the  Get-  nati  but  lhe  Ua  itldr  „„„  to  „. 
rnaus  have  it  aU  their  own  way  The  uin  „me  of  the  causes  of  the  success 
landlord  of  the  grand  H6lel  de  1  Europe  J,  forci  competition  of  which  we  coro- 
lnformtd  me  thai,  during  the  last  fan,  ,,in  r„  ,„,  first  place,  every  foreigner 
thirty  German  travellers  were  staying  at  employed  in  „  English  firm  displacea 
his  hotel  against  one  Englishman,  and  an  Engiishm,„,  who  might,  and  would 
that  more  Germans  were  at  other  hotels  ^  ,„  employed  if  only  he  were  prop- 
and  lodging-houses,  t  Last  year,  the  „,  educated.  Moreover,  many  of 
consul  at  Santos,  in  Brazil,  reported  ,be,e  foreign  clerks,  after  having  learned 
the  complete  Iransfer  of  the  earthenware  wllal  ,„  c,„  „  regald,  onr  „an„fao. 
and  glassware  trade  of  the  province  from  ,„re]f  our  markets,  and  modes  of  con- 
British  to  German  hands.  This  year  he  ducting  business,  return  to  their  nalive 
is  forced  to  sdd  cutlery  and.  steel  ware.  land  to  MMlt  ,„„  knowledge  as  our 
His  remedies  are  active  commercial  trav-  competitors  aod  ,iya|,  .  „d  even  of 
ellers  and  the  establishment   of   com-  ,„„„  „h(,   rcmain  here,  and  establish 


.  inrjar;     wiiu      iciuaiu     licit,     quu    cnisst/iiau 

mercial  museums.     His  report  contains  Tltw  nrmSi  a  ]arge  number,  naturally, 

much  detailed  practical  counsel  respect-  „„„„  .  preference  for  foreign  manufac- 

tng  the  best  methods  of  meeting  the  m-  ,„,„,  ^,„  wh„mthey  stand  in  relalion, 

creasing  German  competition.  and  from  „„„„  t„e,  obtain  goods  for 

These  statemenls,    which  might    be  the  supply  of  the  markets  in  which  the, 

considerably  multiplied,  show  the  ex-  deal 

tent  to  which  our  trade  with  foreign  Havi  d  to  lhe  i„p„,allceo( 
countries  is  falling  off  in  consequence  of  {hm  ,„„,  ;J  is  „e„  lhal  we  ,hotl,d  ac. 
the  want  of  commercial  knowledge  and  aint  ourselves  with  the  systems  of 
activity  among  our  mercantile  cjasses.  commercial  education  that  exist  in  for- 
At  home  the  pinch  of  competition  is  eig„  countries,  with  a  view  of  ascertain- 
equally  felt,  and  is  due  partly  to  the  ;  io  „hat  re,pects  the  training  there 
same  cause  The  answers  to  a  circular  aSorded  is  belter  adapled  to  qualify 
recently  addressed  by  the  London  ,ou„g  „en  for  commercial  pursuits  than 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  leading  that  provided  in  our  own  schools. 
City  fitms  have  shown  the  extent  to  In  ncarly  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
which  foreign  clerks  are  employed  by  ^re  exists  a  system  of  intermediate 
commercial  firms  in  London,  and  also,  and  ,econdary  education,  which  has 
what  is  less  Battering  to  us,  the  reason  ^n  organized   with  reference  to  the 

careers  which  the  children   are  likely 

*  "  Annual  Scries"  (135).  subsequently  to  follow ;  and  there  exist, 

t  "  Miscellaneous  Series''  (55).  also,  numerous  special  schools,  or  de- 
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partmenls  of    schools,    which    are  in-  engaged  as  clerks  io  merchants'  houses, 

tended  to  provide  a  distinctly  profes-  as  commercial  agents,  or  travellers.     At 

sional  training.     In  fact,  two  important  Vierzon,  a  school  is  now  being  erected, 

principles  seem  to  regulate  the  systems  which,  when  completed,  will  be  equip- 

of  education  now  adopted  in  most  con-  ped  with  all  the  newest  appliances  for 

tinental  countries  :    First,  that  general  improved  technical  and  commercial  in- 

educatioo  should  have  some  reference  to  struct  ion. 

(be  activities  of  life,  and  should  be  sup-        Of  French  schools  specially  devoted 

plemented  by  professional  instruction  ;  to  commercial  training,  and  having  no 

secondly,   that  professional  studies,    if  technical  depaitroent,  the  most  impor- 

propeily  pursued,  may  be  made  to  yield  tant  are  in  Paris.   The  Paris  schools  are 

the  intellectual  discipline  necessary  for  of    two   grades  —  middle    and    higher 

mental  culture,  and  may  form  the  basis  schools.     There  are  two  middle  schools 

of  a  broad  and  liberal  education.  — the  Ecole  Commercial*,  in  the  Avenue 
Troudaine,  founded  by  the  Chamber  of 

The  system  of  intermediate  education  Commerce  in    1863,   and    the    Insliful 

in  France  has  been  fully  described,  and  Commercial,   in  the  Chaussee  d'Antin, 

is  highly  recommended  by  the  Commis-  founded  by  a  number  of  merchants,  as 

stoners  in  their  Report  on  Technical  In-  a   public  company,    with   a  capital   of 

struction.     In    the    whole    system    of  ^8000,  in  1S84.     These  schools  differ 

French     instruction,     they     say,     they  somewhat  in  their  methods  of  instruction, 

"  have  found  nothing,  except  as  regards  but  their  general  object  is  to  take  lads 

art  teaching,  so  worthy  of  attention  as  who  have  received  a  primary  education, 

these    higher    elementary    schools."  *  and  to  train  them  in  those  subjects  which 

These  schools,  many  of  which,  coming  will  be  useful  to  them  in  a  mercantile 

under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Ele-  career.     Modern  languages,  commercial 

mentary  Education  Act,  are  free,  have  law  and  geography,  mathematics,  book- 

a  technical  and  commercial  department ;  keeping,  and  shorthand  are   the  chief 

and  in  the  commercial  section  the  sub-  subjects  of  instruction.     In  the  Institut, 

jects  of  study  include  modern  languages  more  attention  is  given  to  the  practical 

— English  or  German,  and  often  both —  details  of  office  work  with  special  refer- 

history,  geography,  law,  political  econ-  ence  to  foreign  trade.    "  Different  trade 

omy,    mathematics,    practical    science,  operations  are  illustrated  from  the  books 

bookkeeping,   office    practice,   and,   in  of  extinct  firms  ;  and  the  mathematical 

some  cases,  manual  training.    Examples  teacher  has  ready  to  his  hand  coins, 

of  such  schools  are  found  in  Bordeaux,  weights,  and  measuresof  all  nations."  * 

Havre,     Amiens,    Marseilles,    Rheims,  The    school     contains     an     extensive 

Rouen,  Lyons,  and  other  large  towns,  museum,   created  by  gifts  of  samples 

The  Ecole  Martinilrcvi  Lyons  is  one  of  from  a  large  number  of  firms,  which  is 

the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  interest-  used  to  illustrate  the  lessons  on  the  raw 

ing  of  these  schools.    It  is  presided  over  materials  and  finished  products  of  com  ■ 

by  a  council  of  members,  who  are  nom-  merce. 

inated  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  Besides  these  schools,  which  are  for 
and  Commerce,  on  the  recommendation  tbe  training  of  boys  from  thirteen  to  six- 
of  the  municipality.  The  children  are  teen  years  of  age,  there  are  in  Paris  two 
admitted  to  the  school  between  the  ages  higher  schools,  or  colleges,  which  are 
of  thirteen  and  fifteen,  and  the  educa-  intended  to  give  adistinctly  professional 
tion  is  gratuitous.  From  60  to  75  per  education  to  young  men  who  have  re- 
cent of  the  boys  go  into  commercial  ceived  an  ordinary  school  training  in 
houses,  and  about  35  per  cent  take  up  one  of  the  lyrics  of  France,  as  well  as  to 
industrial  pursuits.  The  Ecole  Profes*  continue  the  education  of  a  few  of  those 
iionnelle  of  Rheims  is  a  more  modern  who  have  passed  through  one  of  the 
school  of  the  same  kind,  having  a  com- .  middle  schools.  These  higher  schools 
mercial  department,  with  a  course  of  io-  are  known  as  the  Ecole  Suptrieure  de 
stinction  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  Commerce,  and  the  Ecole  des  Haules 
of  those  children  who  are  likely  to  be  Etudes  Commerciales.     Tbe  main  object 

#  Vol.  I.  p.  84.  •  "  Report,"  p.  33. 
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of  these  institutions,  but    especially  of  bodies,  as   well   as   by   merchants  and 

the  latter,  is  to  attract  to  the  pursuits  of  bankers  in  Paris. 

commerce  some  of  the  better- educated  As  regards  the  curriculum,  I  will  here 

youths,  belonging  to  families  of  good  only  mention  that  ten  hours  a  week  are 

social  position,  who  are  too  generally  given  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages, 

disposed  to  enter  the  overstocked  ranks  in  addition  to  the  time  devoted  to  for- 

of  the  so-called  learned  professions,  and  eign  correspondence,  and  that  English 

to  give  them  a  thorough  training  in  the  or  German,  and  either  Italian,  Spanish, 

principles  and  practice  of  mercantile  and  or  Portuguese,  are  obligatory.    To  some 

bankiog  business.     "In  France,"  says  of  the  more  important  subjects  of  special 

M.  Gustave  Roy,  "commerce  has  too  instruction  reference  will  be  made  later 

long  been  regarded  as  a  second-rate  call-  on;  but  the  purpose  of  the  ten  exami- 

ing  ;  it  is  time  to  disprove  this  idea,  and  nation  rooms  requires  some  explanation, 

to  showthatthe  professions  of  merchant  In   this    school,   as  in   all   the  higher 

and  banker  demand  as  much  intelligence  schools  of  France,  the  periodic  ex  ami- 

as  any  other."  *  nation  of  the  students  forms  an  essential 

The  view  of  the  founders  of  the  school  part  of  the  instruction.    The  talks  d*ex- 

was    that    the    study    of     commercial,  amen    serve    a   very   different   purpose 

equally  as  of  other,  subjects   may  be  from  the  examination  room  of  an  Eng- 

made  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education,  lish  college  or  university,  in  which  the 

What  the  Ecole   Centrale  does  for  en-  student  is  employed  for  three  hours  in 

gineering  and  manufacturing  industry,  writing  answers  to  printed  questions, 

the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Commereiahs  In  France,  examinations,  like  laboratory 

is  intended  to  do  for  mercantile  pursuits,  practice  or  exercises,  form  part  of  the 

This  school  is  situated  in  a  fashionable  machinery  of  instruction.     The  salles 

uarter  of  Paris,  in  the  Boulevard  Male-  d'examen  are  small  compartments,  each 
lerbes.  The  site  on  which  it  stands  of  which  is  just  capable  of  accommodat- 
coat  over  .£20,000,  and  is  now  worth  ing  the  examiner  and  two  students, 
considerably  more.  The  building  con-  The  furniture  consists  of  a  blackboard, 
tains  spacious  apartments  for  adminis-  a  desk,  and  two  chairs.  About  once  in 
trative  purposes,  two  lectin e  theatres,  three  weeks,  each  student  is  separately 
twelve  class-rooms,  or  comptoirs,  ten  ex-  examined  on  every  subject  in  which  he 
amination  rooms,  a  mercantile  museum,  receives  instruction.  The  examinations 
a  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  good  com-  take  place  daily  from  4.30  to  6,  and 
mercial  library.  It  consists  of  a  board-  every  student  is  expected  to  attend  two 
ing  establishment,  as  well  as  of  a  day  or  three  times  a  week  to  answer,  orally 
school.  The  school  was  opened  in  the  and  in  writing,  questions  on  his  work, 
year  r88r,  and  the  number  of  students  and  to  submit  for  inspection  and  correc- 
has  since  then  increased  from  50  to  128.  tion  his  notes  of  lectures,  drawings,  ac- 
The  fees  are  high  :  ^40  a  year  for  day  counts,  exercises,  etc.  At  the  end  of 
students,  and  £1 1 2  for  boarders  ;  but,  each  course  there  are  also  general  exam- 
in  order  to  enable  poor  students  to  enter  inations,  which  correspond  more  nearly 
the  school,  several  exhibitions  have  been  with  our  own,  but  differ  in  this  respect, 
provided  by  the  Government,  by  the  that  each  student  draws  by  lot  the  ques- 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  the  Munic-  lions  he  is  to  answer  from  a  large  nuro- 
ipal  Council  of  Paris,  by  the  Bank  of  ber  of  questions  previously  prepared  by 
France,  and  by  a  large  number  of  pub-  the  examiners.  The  system  of  marking, 
lie  companies,  and  by  private  individu-  on  the  result  of  these  examinations,  is 
als,  among  whom  M.  Gustave  Roy,  late  very  complicated. 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Schools  of  commerce  in  France  are 
to  whose  initiative  the  school  owes  much  not  yet  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
of  its  success,  should  be  specially  men-  other  high  schools,  in  affording  exemp- 
tioned.  These  facts  indicate  the  esti-  tion  to  the  students  from  military  ser- 
mation  in  which  the  education  afforded  vice.  This  is  a  boon  much  sought  after, 
in  this  school  is  held  by  different  public  At  the  International  Conference  on  Io- 
dustrial   Education    held    last  year  at 

•  "  Ecolcs  de  Commerce,"  Leautey,  p.  190.  Bordeaux,  one  of  the  resolutions  agreed 
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to  was,  that  the  Minister  of  War  be  asked  In  the  commercial  schools  the  fees  are 

to  assimilate  the  leaving  certificates  of  three  or  four  times  as  much.    Moreover, 

schools  of  commerce  to  those  of  other  few  of   the  commercial  schools  are  as 

schools,   in  so   far   as   (hey  confer  the  well  housed  as  are  the  Real  schools,  nor 

rights  of  the  voluntary  service.*    This  do  they  possess  the  same  appliances  for 

concession,  it  is  believed,  would  have  practical  teaching.     Nevertheless,  they 

the  effect  of  considerably  increasing  the  are  well  attended  ;  and  the  reason  as- 

number  of  schools  of  commerce,  and  of  signed  is  that  lads  who  have  received 

the  students  attending  them  ;  and  the  their  education  in  a  commercial  school 

fact  that  it  is  accorded  to  similar  schools  are  more  sought  after   in  commercial 

in  Germany  is  urged  as  an  additional  houses,  and  more  readily  find   places, 

reason  for  seeking  it.  than  those  coming  from  an  ordinary 
school.    The  difference  in  curriculum  is 

Germany  still'  stands  ahead  of  all  not  great ;  but  while,  in  the  commercial 
other  nations  in  the  excellence  of  its  school,  due  provision  is  made  for  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools.  The  child's  general  education,  the  require- 
wcll-known  Realsehulen,  many  of  which'  ments  of  the  merchant's  office  are  care- 
now  comprise  ten  classes,  and  are  co-  fully  considered  in  the  teaching  of  all 
ordinate  with  the  Gymnasia,  afford  an  the  subjects  in  the  school  programme, 
education  which  is  perhaps  the  best  pos-  Thus,  additional  time  is  devoted  to  the 
■ible  general  preparation  for  commercial  study  of  modern  languages,  and  especial 
or  trade  pursuits.  In  these  schools,  the  attention  is  given  to  instruction  in  for- 
classical  languages  are  not  taught,  and  eign  correspondence.  The  study  of 
the  time  thus  saved  is  devoted  to  mod-  mathematics  is  pursued  so  far  only  as  is 
ern  languages  and  science.  In  addition  likely  to  be  required  by  the  future  mer- 
to  these  schools,  schools  of  commerce  chant,  and  the  pupils  are  exercised  in 
are  found  in  nearly  all  the  large  towns  questions  of  exchange,  arbitrage,  and 
of  Germany.  There  are  certain  differ-  commercial  arithmetic  generally.  The 
ences  between  the  systems  of  commercial  course  of  study  also  includes  political 
education,  and  indeed  of  education  gen-  economy,  bookkeeping,  and  commercial 
erally,  as  adopted  in  Bavaria,  Saxony,  geography.  But  the  instruction  is  by 
and  Prussia,  which  are  fully  described  no  means  as  practical  as  in  many  of  the 
in  the  Report  to  which  I  have  already  French  schools.  Although  the  teaching 
referred-  The  most  important  point  to  in  these  schools  is  excellent  of  its  kind, 
observe  is,  that  in  most  of  the  German  and  evidently  much  sought  after,  it 
schools,  instruction  in  commercial  sub-  would  be  uosafe  to  ascribe  to  the  exist- 
jects  forms  part  of  the  ordinary  school  ence  of  these  schools  the  remarkable  in- 
education,  which  is  not  specialized  to  dustrial  success  of  the  German  people, 
the  same  extent  as  in  the  corresponding  Much  more  is  due  to  the  excellence  of 
schools  of  France.  The  mercantile  the  primary  instruction,  to  the  fact  that 
schools  are  well  attended,  and  they  are  children  remain  at  school  till  tbey  have 
practically  independent  of  Government  been  able  to  fix  in  their  minds  the 
aid.  Several  of  the  Real  schools  have  knowledge  they  have  acquired,  to  the 
a  commercial  department  ;  but  besides  evening  continuation  schools  in  which 
these,  there  are  in  Germany  seventeen  they  build  upon  early  education  a  sure 
special  schools  of  commerce,  the  leaving  foundation  for  higher  specialized  in- 
cenificate  of  which  is  recognized  as  con-  struction,  to  the  well- organized  system 
ferring  the  right  of  one  year's  military  of  secondary  education,  and  to  the  gen- 
service  ;  nine  middle  schools,  with  a  eral  appreciation  and  love  of  learning, 
less  extended  curriculum  ;  and  a  Urge  which,  owing  to  the  existence  of  these 
number  of  evening  schools,  which  are  educational  agencies,  is  diffused  through- 
attended  by  clerks,  merchants'  appren-  out  all  grades  of  society,  and  has  pro 
tices,  and  other  persons  engaged  in  mer-  duced  habits  of  thought  and  aptitudes 
cantile  houses.  The  fees  in  the  ordinary  for  work  which  unfortunately  are  at 
RealukuU  vary  from  £2  to  £$  a  year,  present  wanting  among  the  same  classes 
of  our  own  people. 

•■'Congris    International   de    Bordeaux:         With  the  view  of  meeting  the  require- 

Comptereadadestravatix,"p.  303.  .  ments  of  young  men  who  desire  to  It- 
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tend  special  courses  of  instruction  on  During  the  winter  months  the  academy 

commercial  subjects,  some  of  the  Poly-  is  open  in  the  evening  for  the  instruction 

technic  schools  of  Germany  have   ar-  of  clerks  and  others  engaged  in  business 

ranged  courses  of  lectures,  which  are  during  the  day. 
intended   for    those    who   are    seeking 

places  under  Government  in  the  customs  In  Italy,  the  subject  of  commercial 
or  excise  offices,  but  are  followed  by  education  is  receiving  careful  attention, 
other  students,  who  have  received  their  The  system  of  bifurcation  commences 
early  education  at  a  Gymnasium  or  Real-  immediately  after  a  child  bas  left  the 
ichule,  and  whose  circumstances  enable  elementary  school.  Those  intended  foe 
them  to  spend  a  year  or  two  at  college  industrial  pursuits  pass  on  to  the  so- 
before  commencing  business.  called  technical  school  (scuola  teenica), 
and  tbeoce  to  the  technical  institute- 
In  Austria- Hungary  there  are  nine  others  pass  through  the  corresponding 
high  schools  of  commerce,  eleven  inter-  classical  schools  to  the  university-  The 
mediate  schools,  and  forty-two  schools  technical  institute  corresponds  to  some 
intended  principally  for  clerks.  There  Mtent  with  the  higher  Real  schools  of 
is  nothing  that  calls  forspecial  notice  in  Germany;  but  each  institute  contains 
the  subjects  of  instruction  in  these  three  0r  more  separate  departments,  in 
schools.  The  course  of  study  is  very  wnich  tfte  instruction  is  specialized,  with 
similar  to  that  in  the  corresponding  a  view  to  different  branches  of  industry, 
schools  of  Germany.  The  most  impor-  Therc  are  sixty-five  technical  institutes  in 
tent  of  the  high  schools  is  in  Vienna,  iuly,  in  many  of  which  there  is  a  de- 
and  is  known  as  the  Handelt  Akademte.  pattment  entirely  devoted  to  commercial 
It  gives  two  courses  of  instruction,  the  education.  The  Italians  are  by  no 
one  occupying  three  years  and  the  other  mean8  satisfied  with  their  present  ays^ 
two  years.  The  subjects  of  instruction  tcnl[  and  contemplate  making  some  im- 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  portant  changes,  with  the  view  of  better 
French  high  schools.  The  methods  are  defining  the  instruction  given  in  their 
different.  Great  attention  is  given  to  Beverai  achools.  Meanwhile,  they  have 
ihe  analysis  of  trade  products  with  the  Iecentiy  established  a  higher  commercial 
view  of  detecting  adulteration,  and  tbe  achool  at  Genoa,  on  the  model  of  the 
school  contains  large  and  well-fitted  weu-known  but  somewhat  antiquated 
laboratories.  The  school  is  attended  by  Kho<A  at  Venice,  with  a  curriculum  fol- 
700  students,  who  are  taught  by  34  pro-  \owmg  m0IC  closely  that  of  the  high 
fessors  and  instructors.  The  fees  for  schools  of  Paris.  When  I  visited  this 
paying  students  are  £16  a  year,  and  scnooi  in  April  last,  only  the  first  year's 
about  150  students  are  admitted  with  coarse  of  study  had  been  arranged  ;  but 
exhibitions  covering  the  whole  or  part  j  wa9  muck  with  the  thoroughness  with 
of  the  cost  of  instruciion.  In  Germany  wnich  tne  subject  of  geography  is  taught, 
proper,  there  is  no  school  exactly  corre-  with  lne  attention  given  to  the  practice 
sponding  with  the  Handelt  Akademit  of  oi  map-drawing,  and  with  tbe  carefully- 
Vienna,  which  has  more  the  character  geiected  library  of  works  on  the  history 
of  a  Commercial  University  than  any  0f  commerce,  mercantile  law,  and  statis- 
other  institution  I  have  visited.  Uc8.  In  a  few  ,ears  tne  school  will  take 
"The  aim  of  tac  present  Director,  Herr  ranfc  w;th  some  of  the  best  schools  in 
Geheimrath  Dr.  So  Midori  er,  has  been  to  make  v    m\* 

the  training  suitable,  not  merely  (or  clerks  and  .  P„,  .  ,.  ■. 
managers  Indlhe  like,  but  more  especially  lor  I«  Belgium  there  are  numetOUSmid- 
the  principals  and  heads  of  business  concerns,  die  schools,  the  object  of  which  IS  to 
for  future  bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers  prepare  youths  for  commercial  pursuits, 
and  political  economists  of  Ausiria.  .  .  His  Th  fact  ,hat  ,ne  chj|drcn  of  the  middle- 
object  has  been  further,  not  only  to  tra  n  tbe  ,  j  .-  j  /__  .u  _,.  •■  _._• 
Minds  of  his  pupils,  bat  also  to  form  tbeirchar-  Masses  are  destined  for  the  most  part, 
■cters,  and  he  believes  it  can  be  done  by  tbe  to  earn  their  livelihood  in  trade  or 
mercantile  subjects,  with  a  due  admixture  of  commerce,  is  recognized  in  the  gen- 
mathematics  and  modem  languages,  equally  as  etaj  scheme  of   intermediate  education 

J?  *■  Pure'r  Gy»n»i»i  <*  ***  **°°'  adopted  in  Belgium,  and  the  course  of 

school  studies  is  arranged  accordingly. 

*  "Report,"  p.  »7.  The  youths   who   are  trained  in  these 
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schools  receive  that  kind  of  instruction  and  he  is  wholly  unfamiliar  wilh  the 
which  can  be  made  at  once  available  in  technical  expressions  the  letter  contains, 
their  several  subsequent  occupations.  The  employer's  confidence  in  the  youth's 
Besides  these  schools,  in  which  the  bulk  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is  thus 
of  the  population,  whose  education  is  shaken,  -and  the  letter  handed  over  to 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  primary  the  foreign  correspondence  clerk,  who, 
instruction,  receive  their  training,  there  owing  to  the  special  instruction  he  has 
has  existed  for  some  years  at  Antwerp  received  in  a  commercial  school,  enters 
a  commercial  academy,  in  which  the  the  office  with  a  knowledge  and  expeii- 
principals  of  a  large  number  of  Belgian  ence  which  he  is  able  at  once  to  utilise. 
firms  have  obtained  their  business  edu-  Practice  in  corresponding  in  foreign 
cation.  The  commercial  academy  of  languages  is  afforded  in  all  schools  of 
Antwerp  deserves  fuller  consideration  commerce  abroad  ;  but  one  of  the  die- 
than  the  space  at  my  disposal  enables  tinguishing  characteristics  of  the  high 
me  to  give  to  it.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  schools  of  France  and  Belgium,  'and  to 
of  the  commercial  schools  of  Europe,  a  less  extent  of  the  academy  at  Vienna, 
It  sends  out  annually  a  number  of  young  is  the  instruction  in  office  practice,  which 
men  proficient  in  foreign  languages,  well  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Bureau  Com- 
trained  in  commercial  science,  and  with  merciai  or  Muster  Comptoir.  By  the 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  "  Bureau  Commercial  "  is  meant  prac- 
detaila  of  office  work.  The  school  is  tice  in  carrying  on  between  different 
provided  wilh  an  excellent  museum,  in  classes  or  comfiloirs,  mercantile  transac- 
which  are  found  well-arranged  specimens  tions,  similar,  so  far  as  circumstances 
of  all  kinds  of  raw  materials  and  manu-  permit,  to  those  carried  on  between  roer- 
factured  products.  By  its  system  of  cantile  firms  in  different  parts  of  the 
travelling  scholarships  the  school  has  world.  For  example  :  a  student  in  the 
been  able  to  form  centres  of  trade  in  German  comptoir  is  told  to  suppose  him- 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  self  at  Hamburg,  and  is  required  to  pur- 
value  of  the  education  afforded  in  tbe  chase  a  certain  quantity  of  cotton,  say 
school  is  fully  attested  by  the  readiness  from  New  York.  He  writes  a  letter  in 
with  which  those  who  obtain  the  leav-  German  to  his  supposed  agent  in  New 
ing  certificate  are  enabled  10  find  places  York,  asking  for  particulars  as  to  the 
in  merchants'  offices.  cost  of  the  cotton  required.  This  let- 
There  are  several  subjects  in  the  cur-  ter,  before  being  sent,  ia  submitted  to 
riculum'of  foreign  schools  of  commerce  and  corrected  by  the  German  professor, 
which  require  special  notice.  As  has  He  receives  from  another  student  a  re- 
been  already  pointed  out,  a  large  amount  ply  written  in  English,  in  which  the  par- 
of  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  for-  ticulara  of  prime  cost,  package,  freight, 
eign  languages,  and  the  pupils  are  exer-  duty,  etc.,  are  expressed  in  the  coinage 
cised  in  reading  and  writing  the  forms  and  weights  of  the  United  States.  This 
of  documents  which  they  would  be  likely  reply  the  student  translates  into  French, 
to  meet  with  in  the  mercantile  office,  and  his  translation  is  revised  by  his  in- 
Tbis  system  of  leaching  foreign  languages  structor.  The  transaction  is  then  corn- 
differs  essentially  from  that  adopted  in  pleted  by  forwarding  a  bill,  which  is 
our  own  schools.  A  boy  may  leave  duly  made  out  by  the  student.  As  far 
school,  where  be  has  learned  for  some  as  possible  all  the  incidents  of  the  trans- 
time  French  or  German,  and  may  be  action  are  brought  under  the  notice  of 
capable  of  reading,  with  or  without  the  the  student,  and  all  the  office-work  con- 
help  of  a  dictionary,  portions  of  Racine  nected  with  it  is  done  in  the  different 
or  Moliere,  of  Schiller  or  of  Goethe,  compioirs  of  the  school.  It  is  contended 
But  when  he  finds  himself  in  a  coromer-  that,  by  introducing  a  certain  appear- 
cial  office,  and  has  a  French  or  German  ance  of  reality  into  the  correspondence 
business  letter  placed  before  him,  he  connected  with  a  commercial  transac- 
discovers  that  his  previous  knowledge  tion,  the  student's  intelligence  is  exer 
belps  him  very  little  to  understand  it,  cised,  and  habits  of  care  and  accuracy 
and  that  he  is  quite  unable  to  reply  to  are  formed ;  and  that  a  facility  is  ac- 
it.  Even  the  handwriting  presents  an  quired  in  corresponding  in  foreign  lan- 
initial  and  not  inconsiderable  difficulty,  guages  which  could  not  be  otherwise  ob- 
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taiued.     It  is  evident  that,  in  a  course  tion   common  to  all  schools  of  coro- 

of  exercises  and  correspondence  extend-  meice,  of  the  value  of  which  there  can 

ing  over  a  year,  and  dealing  with  differ-  be  no   doubt — viz.,  commercial   geog- 

ent  kinds  of  merchandise,  the  student  raphy.     It  is  a  wide  subject,  the  study 

must  acquire  the  ability  to  read   and  of  which,  if  properly  pursued,  might  by 

write  foreign  business  letters,  as  well  as  itself  constitute  a  liberal  education.     In 

an  acquaintance  with  foreign  systems  of  this  country,  it  has  never  yet  received 

weights,   measures,   and    coinage,    and  the  attention  which  its  importance  de- 

with   arithmetical    problems    in   which  mands.     In  a  letter   to  the  late  Lord 

these  occur.     But  whether  such  practi-  Iddesleigh,  appended  to  the  Report  of 

cal  knowledge  could  be  better  acquired  the  Commissioners  on  the  Depression  of 

in  a  merchant's  or  banker's  office,  and  Trade,  Commander  Cameron  specifies 

whether  the  time  thus  occupied  at  school  the  various  heads  under  which  commer- 

'  or  college  might  be  more  usefully  cm-  cial  geography  should  be  studied,  and 

ployed  in  the  study  of  the  ordinary  sub-  shows  how  essential  is  a  knowledge  of 

jects  of  instruction,  is   an  educational  the  subject  to  those  engaged  in  merc&n- 

question  which,  without  further  experi-  tile  business.    "  In  Germany,"  he  says, 

enceof  the  woikingof  the  system,  I  find  "  there  are  no  less  than  fifty  -one  publi- 

it  difficult  to  answer.     The  evidence  I  cations  devoted  to  the  cause  of  commer- 

have  been  able  to  gather  from  masters  cial  geography,  and  there  are  many  so- 

and  merchants  abroad  leads  me  to  be-  cieties  specially  founded  for  its  study. "  * 

lieve,   that  this  special    instruction   is  These  societies  have  agents  in  various 

highly  valued,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  parts  of  the  woild,  who  conduct  all  sorts 

been  inttoduced  into  the  new  school  of  of  inquiries.     They  find  out  not  only 

the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  and  what   goods    are  required    in    various 

that  it  is  about  to  be  extended  to  the  markets,  but  also  the  precise  mode  of 

more  recently  opened  school  of  the  same  packing  to  suit   the  idiosyncrasies  of 

kind  at  Genoa,  would  seem  to  show,  that  buyers.     After  referring  to  a  number  of 

those  who  have  had  experience  of  the  questions  which  might  be  elucidated  by 

working  of  the  system  tegard  this  in-  a  knowledge  of  commercial  geography, 

struction  as  a  useful  introduction  into  Commander    Cameron   furiner  states  : 

commeicial  life.     On  this   point,  how-  "  The  extension  of  our  commerce  and 

ever,  as  on  many  others,  doctors  differ,  its  maintenance  on  a  sound  and  reman* 

The  director  of  the  Antwerp  Academy  erative  basis  depends  greatly  upon  the 

informed   me    that  students    who  had  knowledge    of    commercial    geography 

completed  this  course  of  "  bureau  com-  with  which  it  is  conducted."  t    And  the 

mercial "   were  much   sought  after  by  Commissioners,  in   their  final   Report, 

merchants,    who  attached    the   highest  say  :  "  In  connection  with  the  develop- 

value  to  the  instruction.     On  the  other  ment  of  new  markets  for  our  goods,  we 

hand,  we  are  told  that  the  director  of  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  ira- 

the  Vienna  school  is  of  opinion  that  the  portant   subject   of   commercial    geog- 

system,  "especially  for  large  numbers  raphy."  J     They  might  have,  added  that 

Of  pupils,  is  superficial,  and  tends  to  no  this  subject  is  carefully  taught  in  every 

really  useful  results."     It  is,  however,  foreign  school  of  commerce,  and  that 

still  retained   in  a  somewhat  modified  thousands  of  youths  are  annually  sent 

form   at  Vienna,  although  confined  to  out  from  these  schools  with  a  respectable 

the  work  of  the  last  year.     In  Prague,  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  with  the 

the   French   system   prevails.     What  is  aptitude   for  further  knowledge  which 

evidently  wanted,  is  to  inform   young  travelling,  and  the  reading  of  consular 

men  as  to  the  kind  of  correspondence  reports  and  the  journals  of  geographical 

which    is    carried    on    in    commeicial  and  trade  societies,  enable  them  to  ob- 

houses,  and  to  teach  them  to  conduct  tain.     In  England,  the  Society  of  Arts 

the  correspondence  in  foreign  languages,  has  arranged  for  examinations  in  com- 

Whether  this  can  be  best  effected  by  mercial  geography,  and  in  other  subjects 

the  method  adopted  in  Paris,  Antwerp,  useful  to  the  mercantile  student ;  but  of 

Prague,  or  Vienna  must  for  the  present    — — —— 

be  left  undecided.  •  "  Commissioners'  Report,"  p.  7*. 

There  is  another  subject  of  instruc-  t  /*«/■  p-  74-                        ♦  ***  (IO0- 
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late  no  examination  has  been  held  in  ries  and  business  houses  at  a  distance, 

commercial  geography,  owing  to  the  fact  and  occupy  some  days.     At  the  Ecole 

that  less  than  twenty-five  candidates,  not  SupCrieure  de  Commerce  du  Havre,  these 

from  one  centre  only,  but  from  the  entire  excursions  form  a  very  important  part 

kingdom,  have  presented  themselves.    Noth-  of  the  instruction.     In  1883,  tinder  the 

ing,  perhaps,  could  show  more  strongly  conduct  of  the  director  and  of  the  pro- 

the  total  neglect  of  commercial  educa-  fessor  of  merchandise,  eighteen  of  the 

tion  in  this  country.  students  visited  Hamburg  and  Lubeck. 

Closely  connected  with  the  teaching  In  1884,  two  excursions  were  made,  the 
of  commercial  geography  is  the  instiuc-  first  to  the  principal  centres  of  industry 
lion  given  in  all  foreign  schools  in  in  Belgium  ;  the  second,  by  first  year's 
the  technology  of  merchandise  (etude  students,  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 
ties  marchandises,  Waarcnkunde).  The  Some  of  the  high  schools  of  commerce 
teaching  of  this  subject  is  illustrated  by  have  travelling  scholarships,  tenable  for 
reference  to  specimens  of  raw  and  man-  one,  two,  and  three  years,  which  enable 
ufactured  products  exhibited  in  the  the  student  to  reside  abroad,  to  perfect 
museum,  which  is  apart  of  the  equip-  himself  in  foreign  languages  and  to  learn 
merit  of  nearly  every  foreign  school,  foreign  methods  of  conducting  business. 
The  museum  is  generally  furnished  by  The  Belgian  Government,  besides  pay- 
gifts  from  the  Chamber  of  Commeice,  ing  three-foutthsof  thecostof  the  main- 
and  from  merchants  resident  in  the  city,  tenance  of  the  high  school  at  Antwerp, 
The  specimens  are  carefully  selected  makes  an  annual  grant  of  j£i8oo  for 
with  a  view  to  their  educational  value,  travelling  scholarships,  which  are  given, 
They  generally  comprise  samples  of  under  certain  conditions,  to  the  most 
some  of  the  principal  raw  materials  used  distinguished  former  students,  who  de- 
in  commerce  in  their  natural  state  and  sire  to  spend  some  years  out  of  Europe, 
as  met  with  in  trade.  These  are  care-  Each  scholarship  is  of  the  annual  value 
fully  classified  and  arranged.  The  of  between  £30<>  ann"  j£3°°  >  a[»d  one 
museum  also  contains  various  sub-  of  the  special  objects  of  these  scholar- 
stances,  principally  local,  as  altered  by  ships  is  to  encourage  the  establishment 
different  processes  of  manufacture  ;  dia-  of  commercial  houses  in  colonial  and 
grams  and  models  illustrating  the  dis-  other  settlements.  The  result  of  this 
eases  to  which  substances  of  vegetable  expenditure  is  said  to  have  been  most 
and  animal  growth  are  liable  ;  specimens  satisfactory,  as  shown  by  the  establish- 
showing  the  effect  of  adulteration,  and  ment  by  old  students  of  the  Antwerp 
the  differences  between  genuine  goods  Academy  of  flourishing  commercial 
and  their  counterfeits,  and  a  variety  of  houses  in  Brazil,  Mexico,  Melbourne, 
other  things  too  numerous  to  mention.  Sydney,  Calcutta,  Chicago,  and  other 
In  these  museums,  objects  having  refer-  places. 

ence  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  This  brief  notice  of  the  facilities  for 
district  occupy  a  prominent  position,  commercial  education  enjoyed  by  the 
In  all  the  newest  schools,  the  museum  principal  Continental  nations,  and  of 
communicates  with  the  lecture-room,  in  the  methods  of  instruction  adopted  in 
which  these  commercial  "object  les-  their  schools,  cannot  fail  to  impress  us 
sons"  are  given  ;  and  every  opportunity  with  the  fact,  that  Englishmen  are  seri- 
fs afforded  to  the  students,  by  the  actual  ously  handicapped  in  the  struggle  for 
handling  and  tasting  of  the  specimens,  their  fair  share  of  the  commerce  of  the 
by  the  chemical  analysis  of  some  of  them  world. 

and  by  the  microscopic  examination  of        In    considering  what  is    needful   to 

others,  and  by  general  descriptive  lee-  place  us  more  nearly  on  a  level  than  we 

tures,  of  becoming  practically  acquainted  are  at  present  with  our  Continental  riv> 

with  many  of  the  principal  mercantile  als  in  the  matter  of  commercial  educa- 

commodities.  tion,  we  should,  I  think,  turn  our  atten- 

Another  important  feature  of  the  in-  tion    rather  to    the  improvement  and 

struct  ton   is   the  periodic  visits  of  the  adaptation  of  our  existing  educational 

students,  under  charge  of  their  profes-  machinery  than  to  the  creation  of  new 

sots,  to  various  industrial  works.    These  schools  exactly  corresponding  with  any 

visits  are  sometimes  extended  to  facto-  of  the  different  types  of  foreign  schools 
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of  commerce.  Every  encouragement  ings  a  week,  and  extending  over  three 
might  be  given  to  private  enterprise,  to  years.  The  subjects  of  instruction 
the  action  of  trade  societies,  or  to  chain-  would  include  such  as  are  taught  in  for- 
bers  of  commerce,  in  the  establishment  eign  schools  of  commerce.  Certificates 
of  a  limited  number  of  schools  of  this  of  proficiency  should  be  given  to  stu- 
kind,  which,  if  adequately  equipped  and  dents  who  complete  their  course  of  in- 
properly  conducted,  might  be  nearly  struction,  and  the  co-operation  of  mer- 
self-supporting.  But,  having  regard  to  chants  should  be  sought  to  give  to  these 
the  fact  that  an  overwhelming  majority  certificates  a  "  commercial '  value, 
of  the  children  who  are  being  educated  The  maintenance  of  these  higher  ele- 
in  our  elementary  and  higher  schools  are  mentary  and  evening  schools  should  be 
destined  for  employment  in  commercial  thrown  mainly,  but  not  entirely,  on  the 
or  productive  industry,  what  is  needed  rates.  This  is  an  unpopular  view  ;  but 
is  not  SO  much  the  establishment  of  it  is  essential  for  the  good  government 
special  schools,  as  the  adaptation  of  our  of  the  schools,  that  the  responsibility  for 
whole  system  of  education  to  tbeir  wants  their  successful  management  should  rest, 
and  requirements.  The  changes  sug-  to  a  great  extent,  with  local  authorities, 
gested  by  Dr.  Percival,  in  an  Appendix  This  applies  to  the  organization  of  tech- 
to  the  Report  presented  to  the  Chambers  nical,  as  well  as  of  commercial,  classes, 
of  Commerce,  are  undoubtedly  steps  in  But  whether  the  School  Board,  elected 
the  right  direction.  Some  of  the  reforms  as  it  now  is,  is  the  best  constituted  body 
needed  in  our  present  system  of  element-  to  take  charge  of  such  schools  ;  or 
ary  education  have  been  pointed  out  by  whether  a  Council,  consisting  of  mem* 
myself  and  by  numerous  witnesses  in  bers  nominated  by  the  School  Board,  by 
their  evidence  before  the  Royal  Com-  the  Municipal  Council,  by  the  Chamber 
mission  now  sitting.  The  general  object  of  Commerce,  and  by  some  central  au- 
of  such  reforms  is  to  make  our  clement-  thority,  would  be  a  more  fitting  govern- 
ary  teaching  more  practical,  less  median-  ing  body,  is  a  question  which  might, 
ical,  and  better  adapted  to  the  future  perhaps,  with  advantage,  be  discussed, 
needs  of  the  children.  But  in  addition  before  a  new  Technical  Instruction  Bill 
to  these  changes,  the  want  is  felt  of  is  introduced  into  Parliament.  So  long 
higher  elementary,  or  graded  schools,  as  the  system  of  payment  by  results 
with  a  technical  and  a  commercial  side,  holds  its  ground  in  this  country,  grants 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  must  be  made  on  the  results  of  exami- 
Arts  in  May,  1883, 1  suggested  a  cutric-  nation  in  commercial  subjects  on  condi- 
ulum  for  snch  schools-  Suffice  it  here  tions  similar  to  those  on  which  grants 
to  say,  that — on  the  commercial  side  of  are  now  so  advantageously  made  on  sci- 
the  school — children  should  be  taught  ence  and  art  subjects  by  tbe  Depart- 
to  read,  write,  and  speak  at  least  one  ment,  and  on  distinctly  technical  sub- 
foreign  language,  and  to  conduct  com-  jects  by  the  City  Guilds  Institute ;  but 
metcial  correspondence  in  that  language,  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  tbe 
They  should  learn  English — including  central  body,  best  fitted  to  exercise  this 
English  literature,  commercial  geog-  controlling  influence  over  commercial 
raphy,  elementary  mathematics,  arith-  education,  is  also  one  deserving  grave 
metic  with  applications  to  commercial  consideration. 

problems,  the  principles  of  bookkeep-  For  the  better  preparation  of  the  mid* 
ing,  the  elements  of  political  economy,  die  classes  for  a  metcantile  career,  we 
rudimentary  science,  the  technology  of  must  look  to  an  improvement  in  our 
the  materials  of  commerce,  and  drawing,  secondary  schools.  There  is  no  doubt 
For  those  who  are  already  engaged  in  that  the  demand  for  technical  and  corn- 
business,  there  should  be  evening  schools  mercial  teaching  will  result  in  a  complete 
for  the  continuation  of  elementary  edu-  reorganization  of  our  secondary  educa- 
cation  and  its  specialization  with  a  view  tion.  Without  following  the  Russian 
to  commerce.  These  schools  would  Government  in  limiting  the  number  of 
take  the  place,  to  some  extent,  of  the  children  who  shall  receive  a  classical 
Fortbildungsschulen  of  Germany.  Defi-  .training.it  maybe  confidently  asserted 
nite  courses  of  instruction  should  be  ar-  that,  before  many  years  have  passed, 
ranged,  occupying  three  or  four  even-  the  classics  will  be  relegated  to  what  will 
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probably  be  known  as  the  "ancient"  sity,  the  hospital,  the  naval  or  military 
aide  of  the  public  school,  and  will  be  academy,  or  technical  institute, 
studied  by  those  only  who  are  preparing  In  providing  the  highest  commercial 
for  a  distinctly  literal-)  career  or  for  one  instruction  adapted  lo  the  requirements 
of  the  so-called  learned  professions,  of  young  men  from  seventeen  to  twenty- 
The  claims  of  mathematics,  science,  one,  our  metropolitan  and  provincial 
modern  languages,  literature,  and  draw-  colleges  might,  if  adequately  endowed, 
ing  leave  no  time  for  the  study  of  either  take  the  place  of  the  academies  or  high 
Latin  or  Greek  in  our  middle  and  mod*  schools  of  commerce,  such  as  are  found 
crn  schools.  In  our  middle  schools,  in-  in  Paris,  Antwerp,  Vienna,  and  Genoa, 
tended  for  boys  leaving  at  fifteen  or  six-  A  commercial  department  attached  to 
teen  years  of  age,  there  should  be  two  our  local  university  colleges,  and  open 
sides,  corresponding  to  the  technical  to  students  wishing  to  attend  special 
and  commercial  sides  of  the  higher  ele-  lectures  and  demonstrations,  to  go 
mentary  or  graded  school.  On  the  through  a  complete  course  of  study  oc- 
technical  side,  the  different  branches  copying  two  years,  might  be  the  means 
of  physical  science  would  receive  spe-  of  attracting  to  commercial  pursuits  men 
cial  attention  :  on  the  commercial  side,  of  superior  intelligence  and  of  higher 
modern  languages.  Other  subjects  of  culture,  who  at  present  often  slide  into 
instruction  would  be  subsidiary,  but  other  occupations,  through  the  absence 
would  include  most  of  those  taught  in  a  of  any  connection  between  a  university 
commercial  school  either  of  the  French  career  and  mercantile  pursuits.  And, 
or  German  type,  as  experience  might  if  entrance  scholarships  were  attached 
suggest.  Our  higher  secondary  schools  to  these  departments,  openings  might  be 
should  be  three-sided,  or  separate  found  in  the  higher  walks  of  commercial 
schools  should  be  established  as  exist  in  life  for  some  of  the  more  distinguished 
Germany,  but  with  somewhat  different  pupils  of  our  lower  schools,  and  another 
lines  of  division.  The  Germans  have  a  ladder  might  be  raised,  by  which  the 
classical  school,  or  Gymnasium  ;  a  Real-  children  of  the  people  might  climb  from 
schttle,  in  which  neither  Latin  nor  Greek  the  elementary  school  to  the  university, 
is  taught ;  and  an  intermediate  school,  If  these  changes  were  introduced  into 
the  Realgymnasium,  in  which  Latin  only  our  educational  system,  facilities  for 
is  taught.  This  intermediate  school,  in  commercial  education  would  be  afforded 
offering  a  compromise  between  a  classi-  {a)  in  the  higher  elementary  school  and 
cal  and  modern  education,  is  not  satis*  in  the  evening  commercial  classes  ;  (6) 
factory.  What  we  need  is  a  division  of  on  the  commercial  side  of  the  middle 
the  modern  school  corresponding  to  the  school ;  (c)  on  the  modern  language 
suggested  division  of  the  middle  school  side  of  the  higher  secondary  school ; 
into  a  science  side  and  a  modern  Ian-  (d)  in  the  commercial  department  of 
guage  side,  the  latter  affording  the  fitting  the  local  university  college;  and  ade- 
preparation  for  a  commercial  career,  quate  training  thus  would  be  provided 
On  the  modern  language  side,  the  sub-  for  the  various  grades  and  classes  of 
jects  of  instruction  would  include  mathe-  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  conduct 
matics,  history,  literature,  commercial  of  commercial  affairs, 
geography,  political  economy,  law,  ele-  To  give  effect  to  such  of  these 
mentary  science,  etc.  These  three  changes  as  refer  to  middle  or  higher 
schools  or  sides  of  schools  should  be  co-  education,  we  must,  in  the  first  place, 
ordinate,  the  object  of  the  instruction  look  to  the  Universities.  The  Univer- 
in  each  case  being  to  afford  a  wide  and  shies  of  Oxfoid  and  Cambridge  might 
liberal  education,  but  on  different  lines,  assist  by  granting,  in  connection  with 
In  none  of  these  schools,  however,  their  local  and  joint  board  examina- 
would  the  education  be  professional —  tions,  certificates  for  proficiency  in  corn- 
that  is,  have  reference  to  any  particular  mercial  subjects,  and  the  University  of 
career  ;  but  it  would  be  preparatory  to  London  might  widen  the  choice  of  sub- 
the  higher  professional  education  which  jects  at  the  matriculation  examination, 
the  pupil  would  receive,  either  in  the  and  make  Latin,  as  well  as  Greek,  op- 
actual  business  of  life,  or  in  the  univer-  tional.     It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
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the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam-  statistics  and  progress  of  trade  and  the 
bridge  might  revise  their  requirements  history  of  commerce.  Digests  might  be 
for  an  ordinary  degree,  "so  as  to  en-  made  and  circulated  of  the  valuable  con- 
courage  the  study  of  subjects  bearing  sular  reports  now  periodically  published  ; 
directly  on  commercial  and  industrial  and  gratuitous  lectures  might  be  given 
life,  and  by  including  special  aspects  of  on  the  various  aspects  of  commercial 
history,  geology,  economics,  law,  etc.,  geography,  and  on  the  best  methods  of 
in  their  list  of  special  subjects,  which  teaching  it. 

may  be  offered  for  a  degree  in  hon-  In  the  organization  of  school  muse- 
ors."  *  urns,  further  assistance  might  be  looked 
In  the  organization  of  comses  of  in-  for  from  the  Institute.  Such  museums, 
struction  in  some  of  the  specially  com-  we  have  seen,  are  an  essential  part  of 
metcial  subjects  which  should  be  taught  the  equipment  of  every  foreign  com 
in  most  of  the  schools  above  referred  mercial  school,  or  department  of  school, 
to,  the  Imperial  Institute  might  render  It  is  supposed  that  the  Institute  will 
valuable  assistance.  This  Institute  contain  numerous  well-arranged  speci- 
might  do  for  commercial  education  what  mens  of  the  raw  and  manufactured  prod- 
the  projected  Science  Museum,  with  its  ucts  of  different  provinces  and  dis- 
collection  of  instruments  and  apparatus,  tricta.  From  these  specimens  typical 
was  intended  to  do  for  science  teaching,  examples  of  school  museums,  adapted 
II  it  fulfils  the  expectations  of  Us  pio-  to  different  localities  and  different  grades 
moters,  it  will  be  the  centre  from  which  of  schools,  might  be  provided,  so  that 
the  newest  knowledge  on  commercial  the  teacher  or  school-manager  might  see 
matters  will  radiate.  In  his  address  on  at  a  glance  the  kind  of  museum  he 
the  woik  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  de-  ought  to  endeavor  to  secure.  The  con- 
livered  in  April  last  at  the  Royal  Insti-  ferences  to  be  held  at  the  Institute  on 
tution.  Sir  Frederick  Abel  said  :  "  It  mercantile  subjects  will  have  their  value 
will  be  well  within  '.he  scope  of  the  1m-  for  the  commercial  teacher  as  well  as  for 
perial  Institute,  as  an  organization  for  the  commercial  agent  Indeed,  the  In- 
the  advancement  of  industry  and  com-  stitute,  so  far  as  commeicial  knowledge 
merce,  to  promote  as>stematic  improve-  is  concerned,  may  be  expected  to  serve 
roent  and  organization  of  commercial  the  purpose  of  a  world  in  miniature,  in 
education,"  and  he  indicated  various  which  those  engaged  in  education  may 
ways  in  which  its  resources  might  be  learn  something  of  the  conditions  and 
made  available  for  the  purpose.  In  circumstances  under  which  trade  is  car- 
helping  to  systematize  and  to  dissemi-  ried  on  in  different  countries,  without 
nate  the  vatied  and  constantly  growing  the  trouble  and  expense  of  travelling 
information  which  constitutes  commer-  through  the  world  itself, 
cial  geography,  it  will  perform  a  useful  In  this  article  I  have  endeavored  to 
function.  The  teachers  of  this  irapor-  show  how  our  existing  educational  ma- 
tant  branch  of  knowledge  have  yet  to  be  chinery  may  be  modified  to  meet  Ike 
formed-  In  the  Imperial  Institute,  it  is  new  demands  on  it.  A  slavish  imitation 
expected  that  they  will  have  the  oppor-  of  Continental  systems  of  instruction  is 
tunity  of  receiving  some  training.  The  not  recommended  ;  but  much  mar  be 
Institute  will  contain  rooms,  in  which  teamed  from  the  atudy  of  foreign  schools 
the  newest  maps  of  different  countries  of  commerce,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
may  be  studied,  and  libraries  of  refer-  use  to  us  in  our  endeavors  to  adapt  our 
ence  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  own  school  teaching  to  the  modern  re- 

quireinents  of  commercial  industry.— 

*  "  Report,"  p.  5a  Contemporary  Review. 
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'  Doris  is  dead — really  dead!  Not  say  then?  Do  you  think  that  Velasquez, 
"dead  ere  her  prime,"  for  she  had  when  he  painted  that  awful  picture  of 
known  the  glories  of  more  than  eighty  the  scourging  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows 
summers,  and  the  blase  of  their  sunlight  that  hangs  in  our  National  Gallery, 
had  not  tanned  her  cheek  nor  much  could  have  felt  any  joy  as  the  over- 
dimmed  the  fire  of  her  glowing  eye.  whelming  dreadfulness  of  his  work  grew 
Grown  men  and  women  who  had  all  into  ever  more  and  more  ghastly  dis- 
their  lives  felt  a  shrinking  fear  of  Doris  tinclness  ?  Do  you  think  that  Ezekiel's 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that  she  had  cheek  was  not  of  a  deadly  pallor,  or  that 
verily  and  indeed  breathed  her  last,  his  knees  smote  not  one  against  the 
The  immense,  exuberant  vitality  of  the  other,  when  he  stared  with  parted  lips 
woman,  her  audacity,  her  wicked  joy-  and  wide-open  eyes  at  the  dead  men  S 
ousness,  her  ready  caustic  tongue,  her  bones  that  lay  in  the  valley,  and  saw 
terrible  beauty,  her  immeasurable  self-  them,  heard  them,  coming  together  bone 
reliance,  had  made  her  name  and  her  to  his  bone  ?  He  did  not  choose  to  go 
presence  a  dread  to  little  children  in  our  upon  that  dread  errand;  the  hand  of 
streets  and  lanes.  "  Somehow  we  were  the  Lord  was  upon  him,  and  carried  him 
all  afraid  of  Doiis  years  ago,"  men  say  :  there  whether  tie  would  or  no. 
"  we  got  out  of  her  way  ;  we  ran  and  You  poets,  how  I  envy  you  !  Men 
hid  from  her.  Is  she  really  dead  ?"  forgive  you,  applaud  you,  render  you 
Yes,  dead  at  last !  Even  Doris.  almost  adoring  thanks  for  your  utter- 
I  am— I  know  not  how  or  why — I  am  ances  because  you  sing  to  them  in  your 
constrained  to  speak  of  Doris.  Why  majestic  verse,  sweet,  sttong,  all  har- 
have  great  painters,  lime  and  again,  mony  ;  because  you  sweep  the  strings 
taken  brush  in  hand  and — fascinated,  which  we  of  the  common  herd  can 
possessed,  by  some  ghastly  image  that  never  touch  without  a  discord.  And 
would  not  pass  from  them  night  or  day  yet  for  us,  the  beasts  of  burden  of  com- 
— found  no  rest  till  they  put  the  haunt-  mon  prose,  because  we  have  no  wings 
ing  face  upon  the  canvas—left  it  there  and  cannot  soar  to  your  empyrean,  we 
to  awake  a  shudder  of  horror  or  disgust  are  told  to  know  our  place  and  never, 
for  all  who  should  gaze  hereafter  upon  never  to  step  out  of  our  sphere.  You 
it  ?  Who  of  us  has  not  felt  angered  ride  in  your  chariots  of  fire ;  we  must 
now  and  then  by  such  ghastly  pictures  keep  between  the  shafts  of  the  carts  and 
—1  need  not  name  them— and  found  wains  that  lumber  along  the  common 
himself  exclaiming,  "  This  is  too  revolt-  roads  of  the  common  world-  Yet  I 
ing;  it  is  the  prostitution  of  art?"  cannot  choose  but  write  of  Doris ! 
Well  !  if  the  artist  used  his  skill  merely  Doris  was  born  at  Nestane.  Let  that 
to  display  to  us  a  tour  deforce,  he  was  suffice.  At  Nestane  there  stands,  or 
guilty  of  a  crime  ;  at  any  rate  that  is  there  stood,  a  little  while  ago  a  windmill, 
what  I  hold  to  be  true.  But,  if  be  and,  before  this  century  began,  the 
could  not  choose  but  get  rid  of  the  miller  who  had  worked  it  had  risen  to 
phantoms  that  wonld  rise  up  and  stay  be  its  owner.  He  prospered  after  a 
and  glare  at  him,  scowling,  threatening,  fashion— a  shrewd,  sagacious,  grasping 
making  mows  at  him  and  ceasing  not ;  man,  tradition  says.  He  had  a  son  and 
if  there  was  no  hope,  no  help  for  it ;  if  daughter.  The  son  was  a  riotous,  dis- 
with  their  dumb  insistence  they  de-  aipated  rake.  The  miller  was  growing 
manded  to  be  shown  to  a  vulgar  crowd ;  old;  the  son  broke  his  father's  heart, 
if  he  knew  and  felt  in  the  depths  of  him  spent  his  money,  robbed  him.  The  old 
that  all  visions  of  loveliness  and  peace  man  moped,  grew  morbid,  half  silly, 
were  lost  to  him  till  this  dream  of  hor-  mortgaged  his  little  property,  the  mill, 
ror  and  villainy  were  hurled  out  of  the  some  few  acres  here  and  there,  a  row  of 
way  by  being  fixed  in  color  and  form,  houses  at  Tegea.  What  was  the  daugh- 
aad  so  sent  from  hint — what  shall  we  ter  doing  ?    I   gather  that  she  was  a 
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high-spirited,  passionate  lass,  full-  him  ;  the  old  father's  drivel  he  could 
blooded,  impetuous,  with  a  restless  not  away  with.  He  took  to  deeper  and 
soul.  She  held  things  together.  Why  more  frequent  potations  of  beer.  Dans 
should  she  not  manage  the  mill  ?  She  was  born,  then  other  children  came, 
kept  the  books  and  drew  up  the  accounts  What  would  not  many  a  peer  give  for 
as  it  was.  No  sooner,  however,  had  such  babies  as  they,  heavy  as  the  cubs 
she  contrived  to  get  things  straight  at  of  a  lioness,  noisy,  strong  and  daunt- 
this  point  or  at  that,  and  money  mat-  less,  but  with  appetites  that  were  fright- 
ters  were  beginning  lo  look  brighter  ful  !  One  day  the  old  miller,  sitting  in 
again,  than  that  hulking  brother  of  hers  his  chair  "  among  the  gooseberry 
would  stroll  in,  bully  and  cajole  the  bushes,"  as  Doris  said,  was  more  than 
whimpering  old  father,  and  make  off  ordinarily  restless  and  querulous.  He 
with  the  last  little  hoard — the  sot  !  It  would  see  his  pteaypers — the  lawyers  had 
was  unbearable.  She  would  marry  the  not  got  them  all,  not  they  ;  he  had  still 
first  man  that  asked  her,  come  what  something  he  could  call  his  own.  They 
might.  brought  him  a  box  full  of  small  convey- 
There  was  a  jaunty  young  shoemaker  ances.  He  could  not  read  a  word  of 
in  the  next  village,  tall  and  strong.  In  them,  not  he ;  but  he  mumbled  out  that 
those  days  there  was  a  small  settlement  they  were  damp,  they  must  be  dtied. 
of  shoemakers  at  Phxzen,  the  next  parish  Fingering  them  in  a  drivelling  way,  one 
to  Nestane.  The  little  row  of  four  by  one,  as  he  sat  in  the  sunshine,  noth- 
shanties  (one  room  above,  one  below,  in  ing  would  do  but  he  must  have  them 
neither  of  which  can  a  tall  man  stand  up  spread  out  upon  the  gooseberry  bushes, 
with  his  hat  00)  still  stands  where  it  There  they  stuck  crinkling  in  the  noon- 
did,  and  as  it  did,  nearly  a  hundred  day.  Doris  remembered  it.  Suddenly 
years  ago  ;  the  four  shanties  still  hold  a  wind  arose — a  whirlwind.  Theparch- 
four  families,  one  of  them  a  family  of  ments  were  tossed  up  by  the  squall 
ten,  three  grown  men,  two  grown  hither  and  thither,  a  wondrous  sport  to 
women,  five  growing  boys  and  girls,  the  the  chubby  children,  a  quite  extraoidi- 
youngest  ten  years  old.  The  shoe-  nary  game  of  kite-flying.  Doris  had  a 
makers  were  all  in  full  work,  and  in  the  notion  that  this  was  the  ruin  of  grand- 
employment  of  a  master  shoemaker  who  father,  some  suspicion  that  the  lawyers 
took  small  contracts  for  the  shopkeepers  had  got  hold  of  they  peeaypers — not 
at  Megalopolis.  Jaunty  Jem  was  a  good  without  help  of  the  devil,  the  tutelar 
workman,  stuck  to  his  last,  and  was  an  deity  and  favorer  of  lawyers, 
average  sort  of  rustic.  A  few  days  after  this  the  miller  died. 
"  Folks  say  as  you'll  marry  the  first  There  was  no  will,  but  the  old  man  had 
man  as  asks  you.  Will  you  marry  made  over  the  row  of  houses,  aforesaid, 
me  ?"  The  girl  was  in  a  fury  when  Jem  to  Mrs.  Jem,  and  all  that  was  left — mill 
came  to  her  in  this  straightforward  fash-  and  lands,  heavily  encumbered — came 
ion  ;  her  brother  had  just  slunk  away  to  the  brother.  What  was  the  end  of 
with  another  haul  from  the  old  man's  the  brother?  "Lawk,  I  don't  know; 
purse,  which  purse  his  daughter  had  and  what's  more,  I  don't  care ;  why 
only  managed  to  fill  the  day  before,  should  I  ?"  said  Doris-  Why  need  we 
How  would    it  end?     "Marry  you?  care? 

You  can't  write  your  name.  I  know  Farewell  to  the  mill.  Jaunty  Jem 
you  well  enough.  I  want  a  husband  to  took  his  wife  and  four  stutdy  toddlers 
help  me  keep  the  mill.  You'd  be  no  to  Tegea  "  to  look  after  the  property," 
good.  And  yet  .  .  .  ."  She  hesitated  as  he  phrased  it,  and  to  soak  himself  io 
and  was  lost.  She  thought,  "  Jem  is  a  beer.  He  had  occasional  fits  of  indus- 
proper  man.  I'll  teach  him  to  read  and  try,  but  the  drink  took  hold  of  him. 
write — it'll  keep  him  at  home  o'  nights  ;  The  unhappy  wife  and  mother  had  asad 
he'll  take  to  milling.  Oh,  heart  of  life  of  it,  sinking  deeper  and  deeper — 
mine,  how  it  beats  !  shall  I  give  it  to  she  was  quite  beaten  at  last,  all  the 
Jaunty  Jem  ?"  spirit  in  her  crushed-  Only  one  pathetic 
So  they  were  married-  Alas  !  Things  scene  had  fixed  itself  in  Doris's  mem- 
went  on  worse  and  worse.  Jem  grew  ory.  She  had  never  learned  to  read,  but 
idle  ;  the  lonely  life  of  the  mill  bored  the  mother  had  kept  one  relic  of  the  old 
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prosperity,  which  she  clung  to,  I  know  in  tbe  house  with  the  children  to  see  to. 
not  why.  It  was  a  book,  and  a  big  It  was  winter-time.  There  had  been 
one.  heavy  snow  ;  now  there  was  a  sloppy 
"  Passible  you  might  have  a  History  thaw.  There  were  troops  of  gaunt, 
of  England  r*  said  Doris  to  me,  ah-  lean  men  out  of  work,  begging  from 
roplly,  a  year  or  so  ago.  Yes  !  I  had  door  to  door.  One  of  them  stopped  at 
such  a  work.  "Ah!  so  had  my  mother.  Doris's  door.  "Doris!  I'm  almost 
It  was  a  great  big  book,  as  big  as  that  dropping  :  you  know  me ;  look  at  my 
table.  I  lemember  when  she  hadn't  aims !"  Tbe  starving  wretch  was  a 
much  else — for  'most  all  the  furniture  limping  skeleton.  The  girl  dashed  into 
and  stch  was  gone — she  used  to  show  it  the  house,  snatched  a  loaf  from  the  cup- 
as  of  a  Sunday.  There  was  a  sight  of  board,  thrust  it  into  the  bony  hand,  and 
gays  (illustrations)  in  that  there  great  burst  into  a  storm  of  furious  railing 
book,  and  she'd  tell  us  about  'em-  I  against  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
mind  one  day  she  was  showing  'em  to  The  children  were  frightened  ;  and  to 
us,  and  I  looked  up  and  she  was  a-cry-  add  to  the  horror  of  the  incident  (from 
ing-  '  What  are  you  a-cryiug  for,  their  point  of  view)  they  were  put  upon 
mother  ? '  says  I,  and  she  never  said  short  commons  till  their  parents'  return, 
not  a  word,  but  she  shut  the  great  his-  Then  there  was  a  scene.  "Take  my 
lory  book,  as  she  used  to  call  it.  I  children's  bread  and  give  it  to  a  tramp  ?" 
never  heard  what  became  of  that  great  Doris  recriminated  ;  her  young  blood 
book.  That  was  all  the  learning  we  was  up.  "  Thief,"  was  she  ?  "God's 
had !"  wrath  upon  you,  skinflints  that  you  are  I 
Jaunty  Jem's  career  was  not  along  Give  the  brats  stones  to  suck  once  a  day 
one.  One  day,  when  Doris  was  just  in  these  cruel  times  ;  they'll  be  none  tbe 
fourteen,  Jem  rolled  into  the  gutter,  worse.  But  let  the  fathers  that  earn  the 
staggered  out,  lurched  against  a  loaded  bread  'starve?  Never  I"  Would  she 
cart,  which  passed  over  him,  crawled  promise  never  to  do  it  again  ?  Not  she. 
home,  and  next  day  Mrs.  Jem  was  a  rag-  Jail  !  Who  cares  for  jail  ?  They  might 
gcd  widow,  with  eight  ragged,  shoeless  as  well  have  tried  to  deal  with  .Etna  in 
children,  hungry,  defiant  and  clamorous,  eruption.  The  lava  stream  of  glowing 
demanding  victuals.  Without  more  ado  speech  went  billowing  on,  carrying  all 
they  were  bundled  off  to  the  workhouse,  before  it.  Passion  rouses  passion,  and 
Such  a  workhouse  !  I  pass  it  fre-  the  weaker  and  the  beaten  of  two  com- 
quently.  It  is  a  ramshackle  block,  now  batants  is  for  the  most  part  the  most 
divided  into  six  or  eight  tenements,  vindictive  and  implacable.  The  end  of 
looking  picturesquely  squalid,  noisome  it  was  that  Doris  was  carried  before  the 
and  filthy.  Slums  you  people  of  the  magistrates,  and  sent  for  a  month  to 
towns  call  them.  It  is  always  a  subject  Swaffham  Bridewell ! 
of  not  unspoken  thankfulness  to  the  ,.  ^  famne  d  ^  di8Mte(,s  bebln<L., 
Great  Disposer  Of  our  paths  that  that  [jaik,  the  wind  with  its  wants  and  its  infinite 
dreary  old  workhouse  is  outside  the  wail! 
boundaries  of  my  parish.  •••*•• 

Doris  was  now  fourteen.     She  was  at  t 

once  apprenticed  by  the  parish  authori-  Swaflham    Bridewell — that  s    a    real 

ties  to  somebody  who  wanted  a  maid-of-  name  this  time.     I  was  going  to  call  it 

all-work.     Note  that    this   was    about  Pandemonium,  butthatwould  have  bceo 

seventy  years  ago.    The  girl  was  started  a  poor  feeble  word  for  the  thing  signi- 

in  life,  with  the  scantiest  of  wardrobes,  fied.     Twenty   years  or  so  before  this 

but  probably  more  clothes  on  her  back  time  Howard  had  paid  a  visit  to  Swafl- 

than  she  bad  worn  for  years.    She  made  ham  Bridewell.     This  is  what  he  found 

a  good  servant,  they   say.     With  her  there : — 

prodigious  energy,  quickness,  and  intel-  Three  rooms  below  ;  one  of  wbicb,  a  lodg- 

ligence  she  could    never  be  idle;  but,  lag-room  for  men,  is  too  dose  (10  feet  q  inches 

let  her   mistress  have  beer,  what  she  °T  7  *«<  9  i«hw>  I  »  work-room,  17  feet  by 

_._■_.    n     .     _„  .  t    _    l     _        >ii 1  is,  but  no  cmploTmeol :  and  foor  rooms  above. 

might,  Doris  roast  have  been  a     hand-  c5DOrt  cnl„^d/now  ;8  feet  ^mtc>  but  no 

Ml."      Before  she  had  been  at  her  place  pamp.  .  .  ,     Keeper's  salary,  16/.,  and  twenty 

six  months,  master  and  mistress  left  her  shilling*  a  year  lor  straw.    Clauses  against 
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she  was  gay  as  a  peacock.     Seemed  as 
if  no  one  never  saw  her  what  you  mar 

One  pound  per  annum  allowed  for  call  down.     She  was  that  fresh-colored 

providing  straw   for   all   the  prisoners,  as  I've  heard  say  she  never  blushed  and 

The  court — in  which  alone  the  wretched  she   never    blenched.     She    might  ha' 

jail  birds  could  exercise  their  wasted  married  a  dozen  on  'em  ;  but  no !  she 

limbs   for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  by  couldn't  abide  being  bound-     When  she 

special  grace  of  the  keeper,  salaried  at  took  up  wi'  Joe  Bickers  she'd  found  her 

16/.   a  jear — when    enlarged  measured  master,    but    she'd    never  marry   him. 

28  feet  square  ;    and   no  pump.     The  Beautiful  ?    Well !     I  don't  understand 

howling  lunatic — the  ruffians  in  their  that.    But  she  was  that  handsome  as  she 

fetteis — the   filth — the  blasphemy— the  was  a  wonder  to  look  at."     My  prede- 

ferocity — the    despair.     Think    of    it !  cessor  in   this   benefice  tried  hard  to 

Did  "  their  Danteof  the  dread  Inferno"  induce    her    to    marry     Joe    Bickers, 

ever  image  a  horribler  den  than  this  ?  "  'Tain' t  no  use  your  talking,"  said  Joe 

Six  or  seven  years  ago,  when  the  Sal-  impatiently  ;  "  I've  been  trying  to  make 

vationists  were  strong  and  vociferous  in  her  marry  me  for  all  forty  years — 'tain't 

Tegea,  a  band  of  them  marching  down  likely  you're  a-going  to  talk  her  over  l" 
the  str.et  met  Doris  as  she  was  trudg-        When  I  made  her  acquaintance  first, 

ing  along    jocund   and  contemptuous.  Joe  Bickers,  who  was  some  fifteen  years 

"You're     a-going    to    hell!      You're  older  than  Doris,  had  grown  blind  and 

a-going  to  hell !' '  cried  voice  after  voice,  useless.    He  soon  look  to  his  bed,  where 

and  the  Msenad  who  led  the  motley  pro-  his  habit  was  to  bellow  snatches  of  old 

cession  stopped  her  walking  backward,  songs — hunting  songs — poaching  songs 

faced    about,   and    halted.     The    very  — sea  songs.     "  Hold  your  noise,  ye  old 

drummer  held  his  hand  and  ceased  his  fool !"     1  ve  heard  her  cry  ;  "  there's 

thumping.     "You're  a-going  10   hell!  the  parson  coming  along."     The  fierce 

You're  a-going  to  hell !     Doiis  !  you're  old   ruffian  used  to  like  my  coming  to 

a-going  to    hell!"  echoed    again    and  him,  but  he  had  no  more  conscience 

again.    Doris  stood  still,  and  the  twinkle  than  a  carrot.     It  seemed  impossible  to 

in  her  laughing  eye  meant  anything  but  arouse  the  faintest  response  to  any  ap- 

fear.     "Hell!     What    do    you    know  peal  to  the  moral  sense.    My  heart  used 

about  htl),  ye  sillies  ?   I've  been  in  hell,  to  die  within  me  sometimes.     The  only 

1  bave — spent  a  month  there  fifty  years  occasion  on  which  I  noticed  anything 

ago.     Sin'   I  got  out,  many'a  the  time  like  an  approach  to  gentleness  was  when 

1  ve  danced  all  night  and  larked  all  day,  he  said  to  me  once,  with  signs  of  vexa- 

and  I'd  do   it   again   now   if  1  could,  tion  that  he  bad  been  brought  to  unbend 

Hell  ?    Go  on  wi  you  !  wi'  your  drum-  so  far,  "  You're  a  good  sort,  anyhow  ! 

ming,  and  your  bumming,  and  your  toot-  and  God  A'mighty  will  reward  you,  I 

ling!     That  there    hell's   been   pulled  don't  doubt.    But  what's  the  use  of  your 

down    sin'    1    was    there.     You    ain't  a-talking  to  me  ?   I  ain't  fit  for  no  other 

a-going  to  build  that  up  again — for  all  place  than  this.     Soul  ?    If  you  could 

your  fal-lals.     Go  on  wi   you  !"  see  my  soul,  you'd  see  such  a  dirty  un 

******  as  you  ain't  often  met.     Who's  a-going 

Dreadful  gleams  of  the  after  life  were  to  save  a  rotten  later  ?  'tain't  wotthit !' 

flashed  upon  me  now  and  then.     Doris  But  the  ascendency  which  Joe  Bickers 

would    now   and    then  drop   a   bint  or  had  acquired,  and  retained  forover  forty 

something  more.     The  old  people  too  years,  over  Doris  was  unbounded.     She 

have  sometimes  told  me  scraps  of  their  was  his  slave.    The  secret  of  it,  I  doubt 

reminiscences  in  ashy,  shamefaced  way.  not,  was  that  she  had  a  heart  and  he  had 

What  staggered  them,  almost  /tightened  none — a  cruel,  noisy,  jovial,  boisterous, 

them,  was  the  glaring,  irresistible  beauty  reckless  giant,  of  the  stuff  that  the  old 

of  the  woman— her  immeasurable  force  buccaneers  were  made  of.     But  marry 

— her  masterful   insolent    fluency — her  him  she  never  would,  and  never  did. 

never-failing  wit  and  drollery.     "She  She  never  woald  marry  any  one-    It  was 

was    a    wicked    woman!"    says    one;  not  for  want  of  asking.     "  Why,  there 

"  leastways  folks  said  bo.    But  lawk  !    I  was  one  of  'em  that  wild  he  come  and 

dunno  much  about  her.     Early  or  late  pluropt  down  on  his  knees  and  swore 
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he'd  never  get  up  till  I'd  marry  him.  time  she  condescended  to  consult  inc. 

He'd  a  given  me  thousands !"     "  Why  "  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  him. 

in   the   world  did  you   oot  take  him,  He  keeps  calling  out  he'll  be  shaved. 

Doris?"     "What,   marry   a  man  that  He   won't    die,    he    says,    unless   he's 

had   flopped  on   his  marrow  bones  and  shaved,  and  I  don't  want  him  to  die.     I 

squealed  like  a  pig?    Yah!     'Twain' t  want  to  keep  him.     Do  you  think,  sir, 

likely  !    Why,  if  I'd  married  one  of  'em,  as  I  ought  to  have  him  shaved  ?"    There 

yon  see,  I  should  ha'  belonged  to  him.  was  a  grotesque  pathos  about  the  ques- 

Tben—  possible — I'd  have  got  tired  of  tion.     Doris    dreaded    the  thought  of 

him."  hastening  his  end. 

Daring  those  months  when  I  used  to  *  *  *  *  *  * 

go  and  visit  tierce  old  Bickers — though        Doris  was  left  alone.     She  had  still  a 

he  was  as  hard  as  the  nether  millstone —  great  deal  of  vigor  and  infinite  pluck, 

there  came  a  gradual  changeover  Doris.  She  had  her  donkey,  too,  and  her  cart, 

The  strange  couple  lived  in  a  ruinous  and  she  contrived,  literally,  to  pick  up 

hovel,  which  was  one  of  two  when  1  firs!  a   livelihood.      She    never   begged;  she 

knew  it ;  the  other  house  (?)  grew  so  had  many  friends  here  and  there,  who 

dangerous  that  the  owner  dismantled  ft,  were  always  ready  with  a  shilling.    Peo- 

used  some  of  the  rafters  to  prop  up  Joe  pie  who  condemned   her  irregular  life 

Bickers' s  tottering  wall,  sold  the  tiles  were  ready  to  cast  a  veil  over  her  ante- 

for  a  few  shillings,  and  patched  up  some  cedents.     She  was  proud  as  Lucifer  in 

holes  in  the  roof.     In  this  miserable  mia  her  way,  and  scorned  to  apologize  for 

the  old  ruffian  died.    While  he  lay  there,  what  she  had  not  scorned   to  commit, 

fading  away,  it  was  my  business  to*drop  She  rather  made  the  worst  of  herself 

in  and  sit  with  him.  than  the  best.    She  forgot  nothing  ;  she 

They  had  abandoned  the  upper  room,  knew  everybody — especially  all  their  old 

where  the  bats  hid  under  the  tiles  and  peccadilloes.     Truly  a  formidable  per- 

flew  in  and  out  at  pleasure,  and  the  wind  sonage,  whom  prudence  suggested  should 

whistled  and  the  snowflakes  found  an  be  best  left  alone  to  go  her  own  way. 

easy   entrance;    and  they  had  put  up  The  donkey  cart  grew  very  rickety.    She 

their   big    four-post    bedstead    on    the  took  it  to  the  wheelwright,  a  kindly  man 

ground  floor.     It  was  a  tight  fit.     They  in  his  way.     "  Mr.  ,  I  want  you  to 

did  not  lack  for  covering,  and  there  mend  this  cart ;  what  will  it  cost  ?  What 
were  lumps  of  various  dimensions  which  will  it  cost  you,  that's  my  meaning  ;  for 
in  the  aggregate  constituted  a  mattress,  you  must  mend  it  up  and  I  shan't  pay 
and  there  lay  Joe  Bickers.  Once  as  I  you  for  it.  Leastways  I  don't  think  I 
was  speaking  in  my  feeble  way  of  Him  ever  shall !"  The  cart  was  mended, 
who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  them  that  Doris  went  on  in  the  old  way,  doing 
were  lost,  Doris,  with  her  back  turned,  little  jobs,  getting  shillings,  scraps,  and 
sat  huddling  over  the  apology  for  a  fire,  small  doles.  Then  the  donkey  broke 
pretending  to  take  no  notice.  Suddenly,  down.  One  day  we  missed  the  patient 
Joe  burst  out  into  a  coarse  laugh.  "My  little  brute.  "Where's  the  dickey, 
toes,  if  she  ain't  a-cry  ing  !"  Doris  Doris?"  Simon,  the  knacker,  had  gone 
started  up,  turning  her  face  away,  and  to  her  to  buy  it.  What  for  ?  For  some- 
flung  herself  out  of  the  house.  "What  body's  kennel.  What  would  he  give? 
a  brute  youaretolaugh  at  the  woman  !"  Haifa-crown.  What  would  he  charge 
I  exclaimed,  for  I  was  roused.  "  You're  for  shooting  it  ?  A  shilling.  And  dig 
blind-  It  was  a  lie.  You  couldn't  have  the  hole  too?  Yes,  he  didn  t  mind  that, 
seen  her  if  she  had  cried  !"  He  laughed  Doris  stood  by  as  he  dug  the  hole,  then 
again.  "My  toes!  Many's  the  time  she  pulled  out  her  shilling.  "  Now  you 
I've  give  her  a  black  eye,  but  I  never  may  shoot  him.  I  ain't  a-going  to  have 
see  her  blubbering  for  all  that.  But  see  my  dickey  feed  the  dogs  !"  The  old 
or  no  see,  she's  been  blubbering  now.  dickey  rolled  into  his  grave,  and  the  two 
Think  I  don't  know!  I  tell  >ou  she's  covered  him  over.  Doris  was  desolate. 
a-crying  !"  I  saw  no  more  of  her  that  "  I've  had  three  on  'em — this  last  one 
day.  '  Next  time  she  began  by  being  as  better  nor  twenty  years.  He  fared  as  if 
reckless  as  usual.  The  old  reprobate  he  looked  at  me  that  morning,  and  said 
was   evidently   sinking.     For  the  first  Good-bye  1" 
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Men  and  women  who  are  absolutely  be  better  cared  for  in  the  Union.  "  I 
fearless  always  have  a  power  over  ani-  never  set  my  foot  in  the  Union  yet,  and 
rnals.  Doris  would  have  laughed  at  a  they  sha'n't  make  me.  I  don't  want  no 
mad  bull,  and  the  monster  would  have  taking  care  of.  Let  'em  leave  me  alone, 
turned  away  from  her  ;  the  fiercest  dog  I'm  beat  alone.  Who's  a-going  to  look 
would  trot  up  to  her,  thrust  his  nose  after  me — a-peeping  and  a  picking  and 
into  her  hand,  and  caper  round  her.  a-sniffing  about  ?"  So  we  had  to  make 
Quite  recently  I  was  complaining  to  a  the  best  of  it.  But  Doris  grew  feebler  ; 
good  woman  that  there  were  no  hedge-  she  found  it  harder  and  harder  to  fetch 
hogs  to  be  found.  "  Begging  your  par-  her  pail  of  water  from  the  well ;  she 
den,  sir,  Doris  could  find  you  a  hedge-  hadn't  strength  or  spirit  to  wash  up  her 
hog  any  day  ;  she  says  they  come  out  to  things  or  put  them  away,  or  even  light 
look  at  her  1"  In  fact,  a  week  before  her  fire.  I  used  to  drop  in  more  ire- 
she  had  taken  a  young  hedgehog  to  one  quently,  though  it  was  not  always  easy, 
of  our  cottagers  a  mile  off  and  givcn|it  to  for  she  lived  a  cpuple  of  miles  off.  The 
her.  Some  time  afterward  she  had  drop-  woman's  heart  was  evidently  softening, 
ped  in  to  inquire  about  the  hedgehog,  but  she  fought  against  it  in  impatient, 
The  little  creature  had  not  taken  kindly  defiant  outbreaks.  She  was  thinking, 
to  its  new  home,  had  hidden  away,  and  Clearly  the  memories  of  the  past  were 
only  came  out  in  the  evening  when  the  haunting  her  :  there  were  the  signs  not 
black-beetles  emerged  from  their  holes,  so  much  of  weak  and  puling  regret  as 
As  the  two  women  were  gossiping — lo  !  of  a  bitter  and  acrimonious  disgust, 
in  the  broad  noonday  there  appeared  the  "  Yah  !  I  see  it  all  now  ;  I  didn't  see  it 
hedgehog.  It  ran  up  to  Doris,  croon-  then.  There  ain't  no  one  to  blame  but 
ing  softly,  as  their  wont  is,  and  seeming  myself.  Yah  I"  Now  and  then  her 
to  ask  to  be  noticed.  abruptness  took  me  at  a  disadvantage. 

When  the  donkey  was  gone,  Doris —  when  she,  evidently  speaking  out  what 

still  living  in  the  old  hovel— had  lo  trust  bad  been  turning  over  and  over  in  her 

to  her  own  feet.     Coming  back  every  mind  for  nights  and  days,  would  hurl 

evening,  weary,  often  wet  and  hungry,  at  me  some  sad  question  as  though  it 

no  fire  in  the  grate  and  scanty  provisions  were  a  missile  she  was  burning  to  throw 

in  the  cupboard,  the  hard  life  began  to  from  her.     "  What  puts  me  out,"  sbe 

tell  upon  her.     She  had  never  had  an  said   one  day,  "  is  what   such  as  you 

hour's   illness.     Her    bair    had  grown  come  to  such  as  me  for.     You  ain't  got 

gray,  but  there  were  still  tangled  masses  nothing  to  gain  by  it — you  ain't  obliged 

of  it  shadowing  the  broad,  square,  pow-  to — you  ain  t  a-going  to  tell  me  as  you 

erfu.1  forehead.      Till  within  a  month  of  like  it — here  you  are  wet  and  dry,    What 

her  death  her  full  lips  were  red  as  a  do  you  do  it  for  ?    That  there  woman 

girl's;  the  brilliant  color  of  her  cbeek  over  the  way,  she  wouldn't  come  near 

was  a  delicate  carmine,  the  smaller  ves-  me  if  it  wasn't  for  you.     Ah  !  as  if  I 

sels  still  distinct  with  the  blood  that  cir-  don't  know!"     She  laughed  a  feeble, 

culated  through  them  regularly  as  it  had  cunning  laugh  and   tried   to  look  sly. 

done     seventy    years    before.      Doris  "  Doris  !  when  the  old  dickey  was  alive 

bowed  her  head  at  last — bowed  her  heart,  you  used  to  take  messages,  didn't  you, 

too.     "  I  suppose  I'm  a  dier,"  she  said  whether  you  liked  it  or  not  ?     Perhaps 

tome;  "I  used  to  think  I  never  should  that's  my  way!"     "Go  on   wi'  you! 

die-     I  never  thought  1  was  the  same  a*  you  ain't  got  no  master,  and  you  don't 

other  folks.     Nothing  never  did  me  no  want    no    shillings — I    did  !"      "  Ah  ! 

harm.     I've  known    hundreds  of  diers  Doris!  Doris!  but  I  have  a  Master,  and 

— what  was  that  to  me  ?"  that's  just  where  it  is."     Sbe  looked  at 

At  last  she  got  an  allowance  from  the  me,  said  nothing,  tossed  about  on  the 

parish — went  out   no  more — then  she  bed,  sat  up   again,   then   halt- wearily, 

took  to  her  bed.     All  her  life  she  ap-  half-pctulantly,  "Well,  you  can't  like 

pears  to  have  put  away  from  herself  any-  it  anyhow.      He    never  comes  to  see 

thing  but  the  present  hour.     When  she  you  ;  and  if  He  did,  possible  as  you 

could  no  longer  trudge  about  the  old  could  do  without  Him  ! ' 

roads  and  lanes,  she  fiercely  resented  ••*•*• 

the  faintest  suggestion  that  she  would  Another  time  she  broke  out,  "  Mrs. 
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Dash  came  here  yesterday  ;  she  brought  ceived  a  deep  horror  and  loathing  of 

me  a  bit  of  chicken.     She  hadn't  no  the  life  into  which   he  was   plunged, 

call  to  come  ;  she  wouldn't  ha'  come  if  "  He  couldn't  a-bear  the  drink,  and  he 

you  hadn't  sent  her.     I  had  to  eat  her  couldn't  abide  my  old  man  !"     The  lad 

victuals,  though  it  kind  o'  choked  me  ;  grew  very  strong,  but  be  was  no  match 

she  wanted  'em  more'n  I  did,  and  they'd  at  all  for  old  Joe.     He  sullenly  submit* 

ha'  done  her  more  good  !"     Then  she  ted  to  the  ruffian's  brutal  violence  for 

went  on  to  say  that  Mrs.  Dash  had  in  three  or  four  years  ;  then  when  he  found 

the  old  days  always  been  good  for  a  six-  he  could  do  no  good,  and  that  it  was 

pence,  an  egg,  a  cup  of  milk,  or  some  faring  worse  and  worse  with  his  sister, 

scraps.     Four  years  before  this  time  her  one  day  be   disappeared.      He  always 

husband   had    "broken."     Doris    had  said  he  should  go  away  some  day,  and 

called  at  the  door  some  days  afterward  if  he  did  he'd  never  come  back.  "'Come 

and  found  ber  old  friend  in  tears — the  along  wi'  me,  Doris,'  he  said  one  night 

bailiffs  had  been   in  the  home.     He-  afore  he  went  off  ;  '  I'll  never  marry  till 

chanically  she    had   gone  to  look  for  you  do ;  I'll   work  my  fingers  to  the 

something  for  Doris — there  was  noth-  bone  to   keep  you   respectable  ;   come 

ing.     "Never  mind,  Doris!"  she  had  along  and  leave  it  all.     Don't  you  be 

said  with  a'wan  smile,  "  there's  twopence  dragged  in  the  mud  no  more  ! '  " 

for  you  !' '    Doris  took  it,  shambled  off.  But  no  !     With  the  obstinate  infatu- 

and  swore  a  big  oath  that  she'd  never  ation  of  the  woman,    she   refused    to 

go  near  that  door  again.     "  I'd   have  move.     She  never  slept  a  night  in  her 

given  it    back,   and    more  too,"   said  life  ten  miles  from  the  place  of  her 

Doris,    "  but    I   knew    her  well ;    she  birth.     There  she  would  live  and  there 

wouldn't  ha'  liked  it ;  but  I  never  went  she  would  die. 

there  no  more  !"  Once,  when  I  was  in  the  jolly  twen- 

The  shadows   were  deepening.     We  ties,  a  merry  band  of  us  had  been  out 

got  a  kind  neighbor  to  go  in  two  or  shooting.     Just  as  we  turned  homeward 

three  times  a  day  to  look  after  Doris,  the  sun  sank  down  and  it  was  twilight, 

and  very  kind  and  considerate  she  was  ;  Up  rose  a  partridge  :  some  one  fired  ; 

but  Doris  at  Gist  resented  the  intrusion,  the  bird  was  bit.     A  shot,  I  conjecture, 

In  a  little   while  she    submitted,   and  had  passed  through  one  of  its  eyes  and 

ended  by  expressing  a  reluctant  sort  of  lodged   in   the  brain.     In   the   waning 

gratitude  ;  but  in  the  presence  of  this  light  we  saw  it  wheeling  round  us  in  a 

extemporized  sour  de   charite  when   I  regular   circle— round  and  round  and 

called  she  was  obstinately  silent.     The  round.     It  was  getting  dark  as  we  fired 

good  creature  noticed  it,  and  had  the  one  after  another  ;  but  we  missed-    The 

tact  and  delicacy  always  to  retire  when  bird  flew  round  and  ronnd  ;  at  last  one 

.1  came  in  to  pay  my  visits.     "  I'm  a  chance  shot  ended  it  all.     I  often  think 

dier  !"    said    Doris.     "  Not    just    yet,  of  the  poor  partridge  ;  and  when  I  do  1 

though  ;     don't  you  be  afraid.     Possible  think  of  Doris  too,  fluttering  round  and 

you'd   write  letter  for  me?"     Write  a  round  and  round  in  an  enchanted  circle 

letter  for   Doris  !     Whom  to  ?     Then  "—dropping  at  last ! 

came  a  strange  story.     Fifty  years  ago,  I   wrote  that  letter  and  the  brother 

when  Doris  had  first  taken  up  with  Joe  came.      A  serious,    broad-shouldered. 

Bickers — who  was  then  earning  a  great  thriving  miner  with  a  vast  hand  that  took 

deal  of  money  doing  odd  jobs  of  drilling  mine  into  its  mighty  grasp  while  his  lip 

and  carting — Joe  wanted    more  help,  quivered,  and  his  words  came  slowly, 

Doris  thereupon  went  to  the  workhouse  '   I've  come    to  fetch   Doris,  but  she 

and  took  out  her  youngest  brother,  a  lad  won't  go,  sir.     Suppose  I  was  to  take 

of  twelve  or  fourteen.    "  And  I  brongbt  her  up  and  carry  her  off  in  a  first-class 

him  up,"  said  Doris.  carriage.     Do  you  think  she'd  stand  it  ? 

The  strong,  affectionate  nature  of  the  There  s  a  train  at  4.15  this  afternoon." 
lad,  his  strange  thought  fulness,  his  in-  He'd  been  travelling  all  the  night,  four 
telligence,  his  somewhat  melancholy  teen  hours  of  it.  It  was  now  mid- 
temperament,  had  come,  you  may  be  day.  I  told  him  the  thing  was  not  to 
sure,  not  from  Jaunty  Jem,  but  from  be  done — impossible.  "Then  I'd  best 
the  other  side  of  the  bouse-  He  con-  get  back.  My  wife's  been  paralysed. 
Haw  Swiss.- Vol.  XI.VI1..  Ho.  1  17 
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There's  tiro  shops    lo    look    after.     I  He  may  look  in  and  hear  'em  !"     Can 

must    get    back  !"     He  stayed   a  few  you  guess  who  He  was  ? 
hours,  amazed  the  sceur  de  chariti  by  his         Of  course  I  gave  the  message  almost 

profuse n ess,  left  money  behind  him,  and  in  her  very  words.     The  pathetic  notice 

orders  that  his  sister  should  want  for  produced  a  profound  impression-  Everj- 

nothing,  and  was  gone ;  the  poor  wife  body  was    talking  about    it.     A  wild 

was  calling  to  him,  and  the  two  shops  rumor,   extensively  circulated   and   re- 

and  the  work   he  had  left  in  the  coal  peated  in  the  markets,  went  about  that 

pit.     How  he  managed  bis  various  oc-  Doris  had  confessed  to  being  concerned 

cupations  who  shall  say  ?    A   man  of  in  a  murder  committed  fifty  years  be* 

few  words  and  slow  of  speech,  he  Uft  fore.     The  Pharisees  were  greatly  exer- 

only  one  message  behind  him.     "  Give  cised.     One  of  them  must  needs  go  and 

my  love  to  his  reverence.     Mind,  I  say  look  into    the    matter.     "  Is    it  true, 

any  love  !     I  mean  i1."     The  4-15  train  Doris?"     Some  of  the  old  fierceness  of 

took  him  back  to  his  wife,  who  wrote  an  scorn  came  back  to  her.     "  Get  out  wi' 

urgent,   pleading  letter  to  Dai  is.     Let  you  !    I  ain't  so  bad  but  I  know  this 

her  come.     "Oh,  come  to  us  for  the  house  is  my  own.     Who  wants  you  in 

love  of  God  I"     She  was  past  railway  here?    1  know  all  about  -ou — you  and 

journey  in  gs  by  this  time.    "  I  knew  he'd  yours,  they're  a  mucky  lot  I     I  never 

come  if  I  sent  for  him,"  said  Doris;  done  no  night  poaching  same  as  jou. 

"  he  was  alwajs  a  good  sort  of  boy.     I  Who  are  you  to  come  in  here  with  your 

brought  him  up,  and  he's  a  good  boy  hoiking  and  your  snivelling?    Get  out 

now  !" — aged    sixty    years    or     there-  wi'  you  !"     The  fellow  slunk  away  and 

abouts  !  gave  in  a  report  to  those  that  sent  him 

You  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  lei-  that  Doris  was  "  a-going  to  hell !" 
sure  classes  who  subscribe  to  Mudie's        She  was  past  caring  now  what  people 

and  religiously  visit  the  Royal  Academy,  said  of  ber  ;  the  old  contempt  of  the 

I  have  noticed  a  superstition  among  )0u  world's  censure  helped  her  now.     Let 

which   is    rather    widely   prevalent.     I  them—  they  had  cause  for  it ! 
have  heard  many  of  you  express   un-        I  rarely  read  anything  to  Doris.     1 

bounded  astonishment   that    romance,  used  lo  trust  to  my  memory  for  the  most 

sentiment,    pure    nobleness,    and    the  part,  and  tell  her  what  I  thought  it  was 

simple  heroism  of  s< It-surrender  should  good  to  tell.     She  was  sitting  up  in  her 

be  found    among    the  masses    in    the  bed  huddled  together,  her  aims  clasped 

squalor  of  the  alleys  or  of  the  cottage  in  round  her  knees,  on  her  head  a  magenia 

the  lane.     I  am  inclined  myself  to  fall  [is  that  the  word  ?]  handkerchief  tied 

into  exactly  the  opposite  superstition,  under  her  chin,  faded  crimson  petticoat, 

and  to  doubt  whether  the  before-men-  and  crimson  stockings,  an  old  blanket 

tioned  articles  are  to  be  found  anywhere  gathered  round  her  shoulders.     Same-. 

except  in  the  before-mentioned  spots.  how — I   forget   how   it  came  about — I 

"  Well !  he's  been  and  gone,  my  poor  told  her  of  one  whom  they  brought  to 

boy  !     There's  another  thing  you  might  Him,  how  they  were  very  hard  upon 

do  for  me  now  I"    For  perhaps  the  first  her ;   how   they  could  not  help  being 

and  only  lime  in  her  lite  a  deep  blush  hard — it  would  not  do  not  to  be  haid 

rose  to  her  cheek,  mantling  all  her  brow  against  some  sins,  some  wrongs,  some 

with  crimson-     It  was  some  time  before  evil-doers — how  they  said  this  and  that ; 

she  could  bring  it  out.     She  recovered  how  He  was  never  hard  ;  how  He  was 

herself.     "  Are   yoa  a-going  ?    'Cause  so  very,   very  sorry    for  her.      Doris 

I'll   tell  you  when  you're  going !"     I  utterly    broke    down.      Clutching    her 

silently  took  np  my  hat ;  with  my  hand  knees,  she  looked  at  me,  the  wide  eyes 

upon   the  latch   I   paused,  turning  my  filled  will)  the  big  drops  that  rolled  down 

back  on  her  as  she  lay.  her  cheeks.    I  never  saw  a  human  being 

"  Will  you  be  so  good  as  ask  'em  in  sob  before  without  the  least  attempt  at 

your  church  next  Sunday  .  .  .  just  to  stoppingorhidingthespasmsof ••motion. 

...  all  on  'em  .  .  .  just  to  .  .  .  say  I  hope  1  shall  never  see  it  again.     What 

a  prayer  for  a  bad  woman  as  has  lived  did    she    say  ?     What  did  1   answer  ? 

as  she  hadn't  ought  to  ...  ?    Possible  Nay  !  Nay  !  Hush  ! 
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Next  day  and  the  next  I  could  not  go  careful  instruction!  Mrs.  Dash  found, 

to  her.     Doris  was  very  restless      "I  in  a  hole  in  the  chimney,  a  little  hoard 

can't  ease  her,"  said  our  sour  de  ckariih  of    seventeen    shillings.     It    had   been 

when  1  did  come  at  last ;  "  she  keeps  stored  op  against  the  day  of  her  burial, 

telling  me  to  read  to  her  '  about  the  Doris  had  no  fears  now,  for  her  "  boy" 

woman,*  and  I  don't  know  what  woman  would  save  her  from  a  pauper's  grave  ; 

— I've  been  trying  ever  so  !"     Her  try-  but  the  money  was  his,  and  he'd  better 

ing  consisted  in  reading  about  the  lost  have  it.     The  brother  came  again,  and 

piece  of  silver,  the  judgment  of  Solo-  brought  his  sadly  crippled   wife   with 

rooii,  St.  Paul's  advice  to  wives.    Finally  him  too.    They  gave  away  the  few  things 

(when  all  these  failed  to  satisfy  Doris)  that   were  in  the  house.     It  was  with 

somebody    dropped  in  who  suggested  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  could  make 

the  17th  chapter  of  the  Revelation  of  them  understand  that  there  was  no  fee 

St.  John  !  to    pay,  that   they  owed  me  nothing. 

Doris  tried  to  raise  herself  the  next  They  went  their  way,  strangely  sorrow- 
time  she  heard  my  voice.  .  .  .  We  had  ing,  when  they  bad  laid  their  sister  in 
our  last   interview.     That    night    she  her  grave. 

died.     A  week  or  two  before  she  had        And  this  was  the  end  of   Doris  I — 

sent   for   Mrs.    Dash.     By    (he  help  of  Nineteenth  Century. 


REALISM    AND    ROMANCE. 

BV    ANDREW    LANG. 

Thb  question  attributed  to  St.  Ber-  ford,  and,  if  we  are  to  love  books,  the 
nard,  "  Whither  hast  thou  come  7"  is  masterpieces  of  the  past  might  seem  to 
agitating  critical  and  literary  minds,  have  most  claim  on  our  attention.  But 
There  has  seldom  been  so  much  writing  the  world  will  not  take  Mr.  Matthew 
about  the  value  and  condition  of  contem-  Arnold's  advice  about  neglecting  the 
porary  literature— that  is,  of  contempo-  works  of  our  fleeting  age-  I  would 
rary  fiction.  In  English  and  American  make  a  faint  and  hypocritical  protest 
journals  and  magazines  a  new  Battle  of  against  regarding  the  novels  of  the 
the  Books  is  being  fought,  and  the  books  moment  as  the  whole  of  literature,  be* 
arc  the  books  of  the  circulating  library,  fore  I  plunge  into  the  eddying  fray. 
Literary  persons  have  always  revelled  in  "  Children  of  an  hour, "  I  would  say  to 
a  brawl,  and  now  they  are  in  the  thick  my  brethren,  "  it  is  not  of  literature  ye 
of  the  fray.  Across  the  Atlantic  the  are  writing  so  busily,  but  of  the  bookish 
question  of  Novel  or  Romance — of  Ro-  diversions  of  the  moment."  Literature 
roaitce  or  Realism — appears  to  be  tak-  is  what  endures,  and  what  will  endure  : 
rag  the  place  of  the  old  dispute  about  of  all  the  novels  we  fight  over  in  Re- 
Slate  Rights,  and  is  argued  by  some  views  and  at  dinner-tables,  will  even  the 
with  polished  sarcasm,  by  others  with  impulses  and  methods  and  sentiments 
libellous  vigor.  One  critic  and  novelist  endure  I  In  changed  and  modified 
makes  charges,  as  desperate  as  that  of  forms  doubtless  they  will  go  on  living 
Harry  Blount  at  Flodden,  into  the  ser-  (like  the  rest  of  us),  but  a  little  tOBS  of 
ried  ranks  of  the  amateurs  of  adventur-  the  dust  that  settles  on  neglected  shelves 
ons  legend.  Another  novelist  and  critic  will  silence  all  our  hubbub.  Therefore 
compares  his  comrade  to  Mrs.  Parting-  do  not  let  us  exaggerate  the  merit  of  our 
ton  with  her  broom  sweeping  back  the  modern  works ;  only  three  or  four  of 
tide  of  Romance  :  the  comparison  is  of  them  will  be  raised  into  that  changeless 
the  mustiest.  Surely— a  superior  per-  world  where  "Tom  Jones"  is  and  the 
son  may  be  excused  for  hinting— contem-  "  Bride  of  Laramermoor,"  where  "  Es- 
porary  literature  is  rather  over-valued,  mond"  is  and  "Pickwick."  This 
when  all  this  pother  is  made  about  a  warning  is  merely  a  matter  of  conscience 
few  novels.  There  have  been  consider-  and  caution,  lest  one  should  be  con- 
able  writers  before  Mr.  Marion  Craw-  fused  with  trie  person  of  wide  reading 
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—whose  reading    is    confined    to    the  and  that  the  great  heart  of  the  people 

monthly  magazine*.     All  of  us,  in  fact,  demands  talcs  of  swashing  blows,  of  dis- 

are  like  the  men  of  Homer's  age — the  tressed  maidens  rescued,  of  "murders 

latest  songs,  the  last  romances  arc  dear-  grim    and    great,"  of    magicians    and 

est  to  us,  as  to  the  Ilhacan  wooers  of  princesses,     and    wanderings    in    fairy 

old  time.  lands  forlorn.    Why  should  we  not  have 

"  For  novel  fays  attract  Ike  ravished  ears,  «"  ">?*'  and  wh»  B>oukl  tB« ,(tiend"  ®( 

Bur,  old  the  mind  wiihinaitenticm  hears,"  one  kind  of  diversion  quarrel  with  the 

....  m™  lovers  of  another  kind  ?    A  day  or  two 

a.    the    .ng.o.ou,    M,     Pope    trans-  ik  k  ,        „/„,„, 

1.  e.  ...      ftowe«ri.och  we  may  .n-  ,J  ;      „ulmwi,,  „„  „.,,,«.  of  fa.,! 

Kll.ctj»ny  prefer  Ih.  old  booh,  th.  „M1^behl..iilolof.vMyiioU.Mll« 

good  book.,  the  clanic,  we :  Bod  001-  ;    E'    ,ilh  ,i)(.„ure.     We'w(Te  Ipeak. 

.cl.es  reading  the  book,  of  the  railway  .         «M     Stevt„„„.,  •■  Kidnapped." 

.tall,     Here  have  w.  for  trarellmg  con.-  .. ",  d     .  ,  hm    ;    .  JJ  h 

"fT"  J    5j        "1  l'd,A?"Jn'°uB  »«"l«  i»  '»•  Kound  HouSe,"  said  .hi. 

»V  J  P     .S11""  V    "?  F""'d'  v  crilic.     I  ventured  10  remark    that  I 

Abraham  Adam.      (1743)  ono.e  .ide.  Uwugkllko  wamfctfag  o.  the  hill,  with 

't    L^S!;*?,-!"e"!.tl'88(;)-bjTtL"  Alan  Breck  .a.  very  good.     '•The.  it 

author  of  Ph.ll,.,  o.  the  other.  The  .  d_(or  v„„,"^nJ»e.ed  ,h.  other, 
d.verl.ng  ...ho,  of  Phyllt.  wdl  par-  f  ™  ,  £  conclo.ion  of  the  whole 
don  nete  thinking  He.,,  F.eld.ng  a  That  i.  good  which  i.  good 

greater  author  than  .he,  but  ,    ..about  ,„,        „  „/.„     „,,„,„„  ,   «„„_ 

.he  charnu.g  Margaret   Daryl,   >n   ber       ,    j  h         ^  gentleman  became  he 

ri1uh,a b'e safa sar s.  ■- •-s,':  as 

are  a!!  like  that,  we  jU  praise  .be  old  £±  SJ.'wi.K °™S  inth.  .h'X 
and  peruse  the  new;  he  who  turn,  over  hi«fc  1  ,  ,  ta  merry  with  Mis. 
tb.s  magaaiue  ..  .n  no  be..er  case.  Margaret  Daryl,  or  to  cleave  head,  with 
"Hypocrite  lecieur,  moo  semblable,  moo  TJmslopogaas  or  Sir  Lancelot  in  the  sun- 
ttiTt '"  shine  ?  What  can  be  more  ludicrous 
After  this  confession  and  apology,  than  to  excommunicate  Thackeray,  be- 
one  may  enter  the  lists  where  critical  cause  we  rejoice  in  Dickens ;  to  boycott 
lances  are  broken  and  knights  unsad-  Daisy  Miller  because  we  admire  Ayesha? 
died  ;  where  authors  and  reviewers,  like  Upon  my  word,  1  hardly  know  which 
Malory's  men,  "  lash  at  each  other  of  these  maidens  I  would  liefer  meet  in 
marvellously."  The  dispute  is  the  old  the  paradise  of  fiction,  where  all  good 
dispute  about  (he  two  sides  of  the  shield,  novel-readers  hope  to  go  :  whether  the 
Fiction  is  a  shield  with  two  sides,  the  little  pathetic  butterfly  who  died  in  Rome 
silver  and  the  golden  :  the  study  of  or  she  who  shrivelled  away  in  the  flame 
manners  and  of  character,  on  one  band  ;  of  Kor.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  good 
on  the  other,  the  description  of  adven-  things  and  plenty  of  them  ;  thankful  for 
tare,  the  delight  of  romantic  narrative,  this  vast  and  goodly  assembly  of  people 
Now,  these  two  aspects  blend  with  each  who  never  were  ;  "  daughters  of  dreams 
other  so  subtly  and  so  constantly,  that  and  of  stories,"  among  whom  we  may 
it  really  seems  the  extreme  of  perversity  all  make  friends  that  will  never  be  es- 
to  shout  for  nothing  but  romance  on  tranged.  Dear  Dugald  Dalgetty,  and 
one  side,  or  for  nothing  but  analysis  of  dear  Sylvcstre  Bonnard,  and  thou, 
character  and  motive  on  the  other.  Yet  younger  daughter  of  Silas  Lapham,  and 
for  such  abstractions  and  divisions  peo-  Leatb erst oc king,  and  Emma  Bovary, 
pie  are  clamoring  and  quarrelling.  On  and  Alan  Breck,  and  Emmy  Sedley,  and 
one  side,  we  are  told  that  accurate  mi-  TJmslopogaas,  and  Sophia  Western — 
nute  descriptions  of  life  as  it  is  lived,  may  we  meet  you  all  1  In  the  paradise 
with  all  its  most  sordid  forms  carefully  of  fiction  there  shall  be  *'  neither  bond 
elaborated,  is  the  essence  of  literature  ;  nor  free,' '  neither  talk  of  analysis  nor 
on  the  other,  we  find  people  maintain-  of  romance,  but  all  the  characters  of 
ing  that  analjsis  is  ausgespielt  (as  Mr.  story  that  live  shall  dwell  together  death- 
Bret   Harte's  critical    shoeblack    sajs),  less. 
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adraiiable  care  and  attention.  Again, 
there  are  stories  in  which  the  less  de- 
W'hat  is  good,  what  is  permanent,  may  sirable  and  delightful  traits  of  human 
be  found  in  fiction  of  every  genre,  and  character  are  dwelt  on,  as  it  were  by 
shall  we  "  crab"  and  underrate  any  preference,  till  a  man  feels  almost  as 
genre  because  it  chances  not  to  be  that  merry  as  if  he  bad  been  reading  Swift's 
which  we  are  best  fitted  to  admire  ?  I,  account  of  the  Yahoos.  For  example, 
for  one,  admire  H.  Dostoieffsky  so  there  is  Mr.  Howells's  "  Modern  In- 
much,  and  so  sincerely,  that  I  pay  him  stance."  Here  is  a  masterly  novel,  and 
the  supreme  tribute  of  never  reading  a  true  picture  of  life,  but  of  what  a  life! 
him  at  all.  Of  "  Le  Crime  et  le  Chdti-  All  the  time  one  is  reading  it,  one  is  in 
ment,"  some  one  has  said  that  "  it  is  the  company  of  a  Gentleman  of  the 
good — but  powerful."  That  is  exactly  Press,  who  is  not,  and  ie  not  meant  to 
the  truth  ;  it  is  too  powerful  for  me-  I  be,  a  gentleman  in  any  other  sense  of 
read  in  that  book  till  I  was  crushed  and  the  word*  He  is  mean,  and  impudent, 
miserable ;  so  bitterly  true  it  is,  so  and  genial,  and  unabashed ;  he  has 
dreadfully  exact,  such  a  quintessence  not  the  rudiments  of  taste  or  of  breed- 
of  ail  the  imaginable  misery  of  man.  iog  ;  he  distresses  and  diverts  one  be- 
Then,  after  reaching  the  lowest  deep  of  yond  endurance.  But  even  he  is  an 
sympathetic  abandonment  (which  I  angel  of  good  company  compared  with 
plumbed  in  about  four  chapters),  I  his  passionate,  jealous,  and  third-rate 
emerged,  feeling  that  I  hid  enough  of  wife,  who  may  match,  as  a  picture  of 
M.  Dostoieffsky  for  one  lifetime.  The  the  wrong  sort  of  woman,  with  Thack- 
novel,  to  my  thinking,  is  simply  perfect  eray's  Mrs.  Mackenzie.  The  whole 
in  its  kind  ;  only  the  kind  happens  to  book  is  a  page  torn  outof  life,  as  people 
be  too  powerful  for  my  constitution.  I  say,  and  it  has  wit  as  well  as  veracity 
prefer  a  cigarette  to  that  massive  weed,  and  observation.  Yet  it  makes  one  mis- 
with  a  Spanish  name,  on  the  enjoyment  erable,  as  Thackeray  does  not  make  one 
of  which  Mr.  Verdant  Green,  greatly  miserable,  because  the  book  contains  no 
daring,  ventured  at  a  freshman's  wine.  Give,  no  Fred  Bayham,  no  Colonel 
To  what  purpose,  then,  should  I  run  Newcome,  no  J.  J.,  and  no  portly  father 
down  Russian  novels  as  tedious  and  of  J.  J.  No  admiration,  however  en- 
lugubrious  ?  As  far  as  I  have  wandered  thusiasttc  or  personal,  of  modern  stories 
across  the  steppes  and  tundras  of  Rus-  of  adventure  can  blind  one  to  the  merits 
sian  fiction,  it  is  vast,  wind-swept,  of  works  of  Realism  like  "  A  Modern 
chilly,  with  dark  forests  and  frozen  ex-  Instance,"  or  "  Le  Crime  et  le  ChSti- 
panses,  and,  here  and  there,  a  set  of  ment,"  or  "  The  Bostonians."  These 
human  beings  at  unequal  war  with  des-  are  real,  they  are  excellent ;  and  if  one's 
tiny,  with  the  Czar,  with  the  laws  of  the  own  taste  is  better  pleased  by  another 
Universe,  and  the  nature  of  things,  kind  of  writing,  none  the  less  they  are 
Nothing  can  be  more  true,  more  mas-  good  for  the  people  whom  they  suit ; 
terly,  more  natural.  But  it  is  not  ex-  nay,  they  should  be  recognized  as  good 
hilar  at  ing,  and  is  not  salutary  for  a  by  any  one  with  an  eye  in  his  literary 
nature  prone  to  gloom,  and  capable  of  head.  One  only  begins  to  object  if  it 
manufacturing  its  own  pessimism  on  the  is  asserted  that  this  genre  of  fiction  is 
premise*  without  extra  charge.  The  the  only  permissible  genre,  that  nothing 
same  remarks  (purely  personal)  apply  else  is  of  the  nature  of  art.  For  it  is 
to  certain  English  and  American  novels,  evident  that  this  kind  of  realism  has  a 
There  is  a  little  tale,  "  A  Village  Trag-  tendency  to  blink  many  things  in  life 
edy,"  by  Mrs.  Woods,  which  I  view  which  are  as  real  aa  jealous  third-rate 
with  dread.  I  know  I  shall  drift  into  shrews  and  boozy  pressmen.  Of  course 
reading  it,  and  adding  another  stone  to  the  distinguished  chiefs  of  Modern  Real- 
the  cairn  which  we  all  pile  so  assidu-  ism  do  not  always  blink  what  is  pieas- 
ously  on  the  dead  body  of  our  youth,  ant,  gay,  sunny,  and  kindly  in  human 
on  our  festivity,  on  our  enjoyment  of  nature.  The  Misses  Lapham,  or  the 
existence.  The  worst,  not  the  best  of  Miss  Laphams  (grammarians  may 
it,  r*  that  these  legends  are  all  "  ower-  choose),  seem  to  me  delightful  girls, 
true  tales,"  and  are  often  written  with  despite  their  education.     The  Lady  of 
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the  Aroostook  was  (as  the  young  critic  show  us ;   yet  these  have  their  place 

might  say)  a  brick.    So  was  Verena,  the  among  realities.     And,  on  the   whole, 

fair   lecturer    in    "  The    Bostonians."  they  do  prefer  to  be  busy  with  the  rarer 

But    (to  my   mind)   the    tendency    of  sort  of  realities,  with  the  Cousines  Bet- 

Realism  in  fiction  is  often  to  find  the  tea,  and  the  like.    And  they  show  a  sort 

Unpleasant    Real    in    character   much  of  cruelty  and  coldness  in  their  dealings 

more  abundant  than  the  Pleasant  Real,  with  their  own  creations.     If  I  were  to 

I  am  a  pessimist  myself,  as  the  other  draw   up  an  indictment,   I  might  add 

Scot  was  "  a  leear,"  but  I  have  found  that  some  of  them  have  an  almost  un- 

little   but  good   in   man  and  woman,  holy  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  women. 

Politics  apart,   men   and   women   seem  One  would  as  lief  explore  a  girl's  room, 

almost  always  to  be  kind,  patient,  cour-  and  tumble  about  her  little  household 

teous,  good-humored,   and  well-bred  in  treasures,  as  examine  so  curiously  the 

all  ranks  of  society — when  once  you  poor  secrets  of  her  heart  and  tremors  of 

know  them  well.  I  think  that  the   Real-  her  frame.     Mr.  Christie  Murray,   an 

ists,   while  they  certainly  show  us  the  admirable  novelist,  has  said  this,   and 

tiuth,  are  fondest  of  showing  that  aspect  said  it  well.     Such  analysis  makes  one 

of  it  which  is  really  the  less  common  as  feel  uncomfortable  in  the  reading,  makes 

well  as  the  less  desirable*    Perhaps  mean  one  feel  intrusive  and  unmanly.     It  is 

people  are  more  easily  drawn  than  gen-  like  overhearing  a  confession  by  acci- 

erous  people  ;  at  all  events   from  the  dent.     A  well-known  book  of  M.  E.  de 

school  of   Realists   we  get    too  many  Goncourt's  is  full  of  the  kind  of  prying 

mean  people — even  from  a  Realist  who  that  I  have  in  my  mind.    It  is,  perhaps, 

is  as  little  a  Realist  as  the  king  was  a  science — it  may  be  art ;  and  to  say  that 

royalist — from  M.  Zola.     These  writers  it  is  extremely  disagreeable  may  be  to 

appear  not  to  offer  up  Henry  Fielding's  exhibit  old-fashioned  prejudice.     Good 

prayer  to  the  muse,    "  Fill   my  pages  it  may  be,  clever  it  is ;  but  it  is  not 

with  humor,  till  mankind  learn  the  good  good  for  me. 

nature  to  laugh  only  at  (he  follies  of  So  much  one  who  is  not  of  their 

others,  and   the  humility  to  grieve  at  school  may  say  for  the  Realists  of  our 

their  own."     There  is  not  much  humor  time-     Of  their  style  one  would  rather 

in  their  works,  and  little  good  humor  is  say  little,  because  naturally  each  has  his 

bred  of  them.     That  is  the  difference  own  style.     The   common  merits,   on 

between  work  like  Thackeray's,  where  the  whole,  are  carefulness,  deteimined 

there  are  abundant  studies  of  the  infi-  originality,  labored  workmanship  in  Ian- 

nitely  little  in  human  nature,  and  work  guage,  and  energetic  nicety  of  speech, 

like  that  of  many  modern  amateurs  of  The  natural  delects  that  attend  these 

Realism.     "  It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  merits   are   inverted   adjectives,  "  pre- 

world,"  and  all  sorts,  by  virtue  of  his  ciousneas,"  affectation,  "a  nice  derange- 

humor,  Thackeray  gives  us.     He  gives  mentof  epitaphs."     For  one,  I  do  not 

us  Captain  Costigan  and  Harry  Foker,  much  object  to  these  errors,  or  I  might 

as  well  as  the  crawling  things  in  "  Lovel  be  obliged  to  dislike  Charles  Lamb  and- 

the  Widower."     He  gives  us  gentlemen  Sir  Thomas  Browne.    But  I  doobject  to 

and  ladies,  as  well  as  tuft-hunters  and  the  occasional  apparition,  among  all  the 

the  George    Brandons  of    this   world,  chiselled  niceties,  of  a  burly  piece  of 

Fielding  and  Scott  have  this  humor,  this  newspaper  slang,  of  a  gross,  palpable 

breadth,  this  greatness.     Were  I   in  a  provincial   idiom,   or    a    dkh't    of  the 

mood  to  disparage  the  modern  Realists  American  reporter.    Style,  by  all  means, 

(whereas  I  have  tried  to  show  that  their  let  us  have  ;  but  don' t  let  it  be  so  mixed, 

books  are,  in  substance,  about  as  good  The  realistic  style  is  now  and  then  thus 

as  possible,  granting  ibe  genre),  I  might  mixed — that  is  the  pity  of  it. 

say  that  they  not  only  use  the  micro-  In  trying  to  estimate  modern,  espc- 

scope,  and    ply   experiments,  but  ply  daily  English  and  American,  realistic 

them,   too  often,  in  corpore  viti-     One  fiction  as  a  whole,  one  has  first  to  admit 

does  not  dream  of  denying  that  they  do  that  it  is  never  fair  to  do  anything  of  the 

exhibit  noble  and  sympathetic  characters  sort.    It  is  a  rough,  clumsy  way  of  deal- 

— now  and  then.    But  happy,  and  jolly,  ing,  to  give  a  name  or  a  nickname  to  a 

and  humorous  people  they  hardly  ever  crowd  of  writers,  and  then   to  decide 
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offhand  Upon  their  common  qualities.  Not  for  nothing  did  Nature  leave  us  all 
Many  of  them  may  object  to  (he  name  savages  under  our  white  skins  ;  she  has 
of  Realists  altogether.  They  all  vary  as  wrought  thus  (hat  we  might  have  many 
much  as  other  people  in  their  natural  delights,  among  others  "  the  joy  of  ad- 
talent,  education,  and  character.  But,  venturous  living,"  and  of  reading  about 
as  far  as  any  modern  English  and  adventurous  living.  There  is  a  novel  of 
American  novels  have  been  written  with  Mrs.  Burnett's,  "  Through  One  Admin- 
an  avowed  aesthetic  purpose,  and  that  istration,"  which  the  civilized  person 
purpose  the  unrelentingly  minute  por-  within  me,  the  Man  of  the  Future  within 
traiture  of  modern  life  and  analysis  of  me,  heartily  delights  to  peruse.  It  is  all 
modern  character,  the  unrelenting  ex-  about  a  pretty,  analytic,  self-conscious 
elusion  of  exacting  events  and  engaging  American  married  lady,  and  the  prob- 
narrative,  we  may  say  that  these  novels,  lem  is  to  discover  whom  she  is  in  love 
though  often  full  of  talent,  are  limited  in  with,  and  why.  Is  it  her  husband,  or 
scope,  and  are  frequently  cramped  in  the  soldier,  or  the  Government  clerk  ? 
style.  The  pretension  that  all  modern  Does  she  know  which  it  is  herself  ?  As 
novels  should  be  composed  in  this  genre,  they  are  all  "  moral  men"  like  Werther, 
and  that  all  others  are  of  the  nature  of  and  "would  do  nothing  for  to  hurt 
original  sin,  seems  to  be  an  impossible  her,"  the  excitement,  to  a  civilized 
pretension.  mind,  is  extremely  keen.  They  all  talk 
At  this  moment  the  strife  is  between  about  their  emotions  forever,  and  the 
the  partisans  of  Realism  thus  under-  pleasure  which  this  affords  to  the  Man 
stood  and  the  partisans  of  stories  told  of  the  Future  in  each  of  us  is  almost  too 
for  the  story's  sake.  Now,  there  is  no  poignant.  I  nearly  cried  when  a  prop- 
reason  at  all  why  stories  told  for  (he  erty  Red  Indian  (not  coram  poputo,  of 
story's  sake  should  not  be  rich  in  studies  course)  scalped  the  true  lover,  and  ended 
of  character  —  peopled  by  men  and  the  tale.  But  the  natural  man  within 
women  as  real  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartley  me,  the  survival  of  some  blue-painted 
Hubbard,  both  of  whom  you  may  (if  Briton  or  of  some  gypsy,  was  equally 
yon  are  unlucky)  meet  and  day.  The  pleased  with  a  true  Zulu  love  story, 
"Odyssey"  is  the  typical  example  of  a  sketched  in  two  pages,  a  story  so  ter- 
romance  as  probable  as  "  The  Arabian  rible,  so  moving,  in  the  long,  gallant 
Nights,"  yet  unblemished  in  the  con-  fight  against  odds,  and  the  awful  un- 
duct  of  the  plot,  and  peopled  hymen  heard-of  death-agony  of  two  Zulu  lovers, 
and  women  of  flesh  and  blood.  Are  we  that  I  presume  no  civilized  fancy  could 
to  be  told  that  we  lore  the  "  Odyssey"  have  invented  the  incidents  that  actually 
because  the  barbaric  element  has  not  occurred.  If  one  were  wholly  civilized, 
died  out  of  our  blood,  and  because  we  and  "cultured"  to  the  back-bone  (if 
have  a  childish  love  of  marvels,  miracles,  one  may  mention  that  feature),  the  sav- 
man-eating  giants,  women  who  never  age  tale  would  have  failed  to  excite.  If 
die,  "murders  grim  and  great,"  and  one  were  all  savage,  all  Zulu,  "  Through 
Homer's  other  materials  ?  Very  well.  One  Administration"  would  leave  one  a 
"  Public  opinion,"  in  Boston,  may  con-  little  uninterested.  The  savage  within 
demn  us,  but  we  will  get  all  the  fun  we  us  calls  out  for  more  news  about  the 
can  oat  of  the  ancestral  barbarism  of  fight  with  the  Apache,  or  Piute,  who 
our  natures.  I  only  wish  we  had  more  killed  the  soldier-man. 
of  it.  The  Coming  Man  may  be  bald.  The  advantage  of  our  mixed  condi- 
t wot h lew,  highly  "cultured,"  and  ad-  tion,  civilized  at  top  with  the  old  bar- 
dieted  to  tales  of  introspective  analysis,  barian  under  our  clothes,  is  just  this, 
I  don't  envy  him  when  he  has  got  rid  of  that  we  can  enjoy  all  sorts  of  things.  We 
that  relic  of  the  ape,  his  hair ;  those  can  enjoy  "  John  Inglesant "  (some  of 
relics  of  the  age  of  combat,  his  teeth  us),  and  others  can  revel  in  Buffalo 
and  nails ;  that  survival  of  barbarism.  Bill's  Exhibition.  Do  not  let  us  cry 
his  delight  in  the  last  battles  of  Odys-  that,  because  we  are  "  cultured,"  there 
sens,  Laertes'  son.  I  don't  envy  him  shall  be  no  Buffalo  Bill.  Do  not  let  us 
the  novels  he  will  admire,  nor  the  pap  exclaim  that,  because  we  can  read  Paulus 
on  which  he  will  feed  bearsomely,  as  Silentiarius  and  admire  Rufinus  there 
Mr.  John  Fa)  ne  says  of  the  vampire,  ahall  be  no  broadside  ballads  nor  mag- 
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arine  poetry-     Tf  we  will  only  be  toler-  As  for  "She"  herself,  nobody  can  argue 
ant,  we  shall  permit  the  great  public  also  with  a  personal  affection,  which  I  enter- 
to  delight  in  our  few  modern  romances  tain  for  that  long-lived  lady, 
of  adventure-     They  may  be  "savage  „_.    .   ,      . 
iimnb,"   but  >o  i,  the  whole  of  the  g^g  S&.  b  Hggl.l." 
poetic  way  of  regarding  Nature.     The 

Mutter  in  the  dovecots  of  culture  caused  Shakespeare  says  of  Cleopatra,  and,  like 

by  three  or  four  boys'  books  is  amazing,  the  holy  priests,  I  can  pardon  certain 

Culture  is  saddened  at  discovering  that  inconsequences  in  Ayesha.     But  other 

not  only  boys  and  illiterate  people,  but  moralists  must  find  her  trying  ;    poor 

even  critics  not  wholly  illiterate,  can  be  Ayesha,    who    "  was    a    true    lover," 

moved  by  a  tale  of  adventure.    "  Treas-  though  she  did  not  therefore,  like  Guin- 

ure   Island"    and   "Kidnapped"   are  evere,    "make  a  good  end."     Appar- 

boys'  books  written   by  an  author  of  ently    female    characters    are   not  the 

whose  genius,  for  narrative,  for  delinea-  strong  point  either  of  Mr.  Haggard  or 

tion  of  character,  for  style,  I  hardly  care  of   Mr.  Stevenson,  as  far  as  they  have 

to  speak,  lest  enthusiasm  should  seem  gone.     Consequently  it  is  difficult   to 

to  border  on  fanaticism.     But,  with  all  compare  those   agreeable   writers  with, 

his  gifts,  Mr.  Stevenson  intended  only  a  let  us  say,  M.  E.  de  Goncourt  or  Mr. 

boys'  book  when  he  wrote  "  Treasure  Howells.     Nor  is  there  much  reason  in 

Island"   and    restored  Romance.     He  comparing  them  with  each  other.     Mr. 

had  shown  his  hand,  as  a  novelist  of  Stevenson  is  a  born  man  of  letters,  a 

character   and    analysis,    in    "  Prince  born  student  of  style.    Since  Thackeray 

Otto."     But  he  did  not  then  use  just  no  English  author  has  been  gifted  with 

the  old  immortal  materials  of  adventure,  or  has  acquired  a  manner  so  perfect,  so 

As  soon  as  he  touched  those,  he  made  a  subtle,   so  original.     And   yet  he  has 

boys'  book  which  became  a  classic,  and  plenty  to  say,  though  he  can  say  it  so 

deserved  to  be  a  classic.     "Kidnap-  well,  "  which  is  strange."     Unlike  Sir 

ped  "  is  still  better,  to  my  taste,  and  in-  Walter  Scott,  he  can  write  English  as 

deed  Scott  himself  might  have  been  the  well  as  he  can  write  Scotch,  and,  since 

narrator  of  Alan  Breck's  battle,  of  his  Scott,  no  one  has  written  Scotch  like 

wanderings,  of  his  quarrel  with  the  other  him.     If  any  short  story  comes  srcond 

Piper.    But  these  things  are  a  little  over  to  the  tale  of  "  Wandering  Willie,"  it  is 

the  heads  of  boys  who  have  not  the  lit-  "  Thrawn  Janet."     In  addition  to  all 

erary  taste.     They   prefer  the    adven-  these  accomplishments,  Mr.   Stevenson 

tnres  of  Sir  Harry  and  the  other  Allan  possesses  an  imagination  which  touches 

in  Kukuana-land  or  in  Zu-Vendis.     We  that  of  Edgar  Poe,  on  one  side,  and  of 

may  not  agree  with  their  taste,  but  that  M.  Anatole  France  on  the  other.     He 

is  their  taste.     Probably  no  critic  would  can  be  as  witty  as  Mr.  George  Meredith, 

venture  to  maintain  that  the  discoverer  as  humorous  as  Burns,  as  sad  as  Night, 

of  Kor  has  the  same  literary  qualities  and  as  jolly  as  the  Jolly  Beggars.    Per- 

as  the  historian  of  John  Silver.    It  seems  haps  his  '  Night  with  Villon"   is  the 

a  pity,  when   we  chance  to  have  two  most  perfect  of  modem  short  studies  in 

good  things,  to  be  always  setting  one  off  romance.     One  cannot  be  too  thankful 

against  the   other,  and   fighting  about  for  a  writer  with  such  various  endow- 

their    relative   merits.     Mr.   Stevenson  ments.     There  is  no  sense  in  comparing 

and  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  have  both  writ*  them  with  Mr.  Haggard's  gifts  :  he  only 

ten  novels,   have    both    written   boys'  resembles  Mr.  Stevenson  in  natural  dar- 

books.     Personally,  I  prefer  their  boys'  ing  and  inventiveness,   and  in   having 

books  to  their  novels.     They  seem  hap-  written  admirable  talis  of  adventure, 

pier  in  their  dealings  with  men  than  with  He  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a 

women,  and  with  war  than  with  love,  born  student,  or  a  born  master  of  style. 

Of  the  two,    Jess  appears  to  me  real.  He  does    not  see  the  world   through 

and  the  wife  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  Prince  books,  and  he  writes  like  a  sportsman 

Otto    shadowy.      But    Mr.    Haggard's  of  genius.     Thus  one  cannot  pretend  to 

savage  ladies  are  better  than  his  civilized  criticise   the    style    of    the    Romantic 

fair  ones,  while  there  is  not  a  petticoat  school,  as  (to  a  certain  extent  and  with 

in"  Kidnapped"  or"  Treasure  Island."  limitations)  we  may  criticise  the  style  of 
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the  Realistic  school.     There  is,  there  genre  of  novel  is  in  future,  or  at  least  in 

can    be,   no    Romantic  school.      Any  the  near  future,  to  be  a  lonely  literary 

clever  man  or  woman  may  elaborate  a  sultan,  lording  it  without  rival  over  the 

realistic  novel  according  to  the  roles,  circulating    libraries.      But    to    argue, 

and  may  adopt  the  laborious  use  of  in-  therefore,  that  there  is  no  more  room 

verted  adjectives.     But  Romance  blow-  for  the  novel  of  analysis  and  of  minute 

eth  where  she  listetb,  and  now  she  utters  study  of  character  would  be  merely  to 

her  message  to  a  student  and  a  master  make  a  new  mistake.     There  will  al- 

of  words,  like  Mr.  Stevenson,  through  ways,  while  civilized  life  endures,  and 

whom   the  tale  reaches  us,  "  breathed  while  man   is  not   jet  universally  bald 

softly  as  through  the  flutes  of  the  Gre-  and  toothless — there  will  always  be  room 

cians."     Now,  again,  Romance  tells  Mr.  for  all   kinds  of  fiction,  so  long  as  they 

Haggard  her  dreams  beside  the  camp-  are  good.^   A  new  Jane  Austen  would  be 

fire  in  the  Transvaal,  among  the  hunters  as  successful  as  a  new  Charles  Ringsley. 

on  the  bills  of  prey,  and  he  repeats  them  Moreover,  it  will  always  be  possible  to 

in  a  straightforward  hunter's  manner,  combine  the  interest  of  narrative  and  of 

and  you  believe  in  the  impossible  and  adventure  with  the  interest  of  character, 

credit  adventures  that  never  could  be  This  combination  has  been  possible  in 

achieved.     As  works  of  art,  the  books  the  earliest  literature.     If  we  take  the 

of  these  two  writers  do  not  invite  com-  saga  of  the  Volsungs  and  Niflungs,  we 

paiison,  but  both  are  inspired  by  that  find  the  union  already  perfect.     What 

same  venturous  maid  of  Helicon,  who  can  be  more  barbaric  than  the  opening  of 

somewhere  learned  the  history  of  Odys-  the    Saga }    Perhaps  even   Mr.    Rider 

sens'  wanderings,  and  revealed  them  to  Haggard  would  not   introduce  a  hero 

the  man  of  Chios.     Let  us  be  grateful  whose  brother  was  a  serpent,  orji  bero 

for  all  good  things  in  literature,  and  not  who  turned  into  a  wolf  and  bit  off  an 

reject  one  because  it  lacks  the  grace  or  the  old  lady's  tongue,  and  became  the  father 

glory  of  another.     We  are  not  to  sneer  of  a  family  of  little  wolves.     Yet  this 

at  a  good  story,  because  the  narrative  very  saga  has  the  characters  of  Sigurd 

might  be  better  graced.      How    much  and  Gudrun  ;  the  immortal  scene  of  the 

Scott  cared  for  style,  or  even  for  gram-  discovery    of    wronged    and    thwarted 

mar,  is  but  too  manifest,  even  to  persons  love;  the  man's  endurance  of  it;  the 

who  have  not  examined  his  manuscripts,  woman's  revolt,  and  all  the  ruin  that 

wherein  there  is  scarce  an  erasure  or  an  she  drew  on  herself,  her  lord,  her  lover, 

alteration.     Sir  Walter  reeled  it  off  at  &  and  her  kin.    There  is  no  more  natural, 

white   heat.     Thackeray's   manuscripts  true,  and  simple  picture  of  human  na- 

are  of  a  different  aspect ;  what  Balzac's  ture,  human  affections  and  passions,  in 

were  like  all  readers  of  literary  anecdote  Balzac    or  in   Shakespeare,   than   that 

know  very  well.    To  every  man  his  own  scene  from  a  savage  tale  which  begins 

method,    his    own    qualities,    his    own  with  the  loves  and  hates  of  serpents  and 

faults.      Let  us    be    grateful    for   the  were-wolves.     What  could  be  combined 

former,  and  a  little  blind  to  the  latter.  in  an  entrancing  whole  by  a  minstrel  of 

Whatever  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Chios,  by  a  saga-man  of  Lithend,  need 

modern  English  romance,  one  thing  is  not  be  kept  apart   in   modern  fiction. 

certain.     It  is  now  undeniable  that  the  We  may  still  have  excellent  studies  of 

love  of  adventure,  and  of  mystery,  and  life  and  character,  with  little  of  the  in- 

of  a  good  fight  lingers  in  the  minds  of  terest  of  story  in  them.     We  may  still 

men  and  women.     They  are  stiired.by  have  admirable  romances,  in  which  the 

the  diamonds  and  the  rich  ingots  the  delight  of  adventure  far  exceeds  the  in- 

"  Last  Stand  of  the  Greys"  (a  chapter  terest  of  character,  or,  very  often,   the 

from   actual  history),   the  bland  John  elegance  of  style.     And  we  may  still 

Silver,  and  the  malevolent  Gagool.    The  have   novels,  like  many  of   Scott's,  in 

moral  is  manifest  enough.     The  moral  which  cha racier,  and  life,  and  adventure 

is  not  that  even  the  best  boys'  books  are  are  so  mingled  in  a  whole,  that  we  can 

the  highest  class  of  fiction,   but   that  scarce   tell   which  of  tbem   charms  as 

there  is  still  room  for  romance,  and  love  most.    There  is  even  room  for  the  novel 

of  romance,  in  civilized  human  nature,  of  disquisition  and  discussion  of  life,  as 

Once  more  it  is  apparent  that  no  single  no  admirer  of  Fielding,  and  Thackeray, 
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and  George  Eliot  will  deny.  Some  of  please  in  all.  Tbe  lesson,  then,  is  that 
us  will  be  better  pleased  by  one  kind,  it  "  takes  every  sort  to  make  a  world," 
tome  by  another.  All  will  be  good  for  that  all  sorts  hare  their  chance,  and  that 
some  of  us,  if  they  are  good  in  their  none  should  assert  an  exclusive  right  to 
kind.  Why  should  persons  of  this  taste  existence.  Do  not  let  us  try  to  write 
or  that  give  themselves  airs,  as  if  they  as  if  we  were  writing  lot  Homo  Calvus, 
only  were  the  elect  ?  A  man  need  not  the  bald-headed  student  of  the  future, 
hate  "  M.  Lecoq"  because  he  delights  Do  not  let  us  despise  the  day  of  small 
in  "  Manon  Lescaut."  A  man  may  things,  and  of  small  people  ;  the  micro- 
have  his  hours  for  "  Madame  Bovary,"  scopic  examination  of  the  hearts  of 
and. his  hours  for  "  Les  Cardinal,"  and  young  girls  and  beery  provincial  jour- 
his  hours  for  "  Le  Crime  de  l'Opera."  nalists.  These,  too,  are  human,  and  not 
"  There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  alien  from  us,  nor  unworthy  of  our  in- 
another  glory  of  the  moon  ;"  let  us  con-  terest.  The  dubitations  of  a  Boston ian 
temn  none  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  I  spinster  may  be  made  as  interesting,  by 
have  heard  Mark  Twain  called  a  "  Bar-  one  genius,  as  a  fight  between  a  cioco- 
barian."  This  will  not  make  me  say  dile  and  a  catawampus,  by  another 
that  "  Huckleberry  Finn"  is  better  than  genius.  One  may  be  as  much  excited 
a  wilderness  of  "  Prophets  of  the  Great  in  trying  to  discover  whom  a  married 
Smoky  Mountain."  But  I  will  admit  American  lady  is  really  in  love  with,  as 
that  I  vastly  prefer  old  Huck,  that  hero  by  the  search  for  the  Fire  of  Immortality 
of  an  Odyssey  of  the  Mississippi.  I  can  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  But  if  there  is 
even  imagine  that  a  person  of  genius  to  be  no  modus  vivendi,  if  the  battle  be- 
might  write  a  novel  "  all  about  re-  tween  the  crocodile  of  Realism  and  the 
ligion,"  or  all  about  agnosticism,  which  catawampus  of  Romance  is  to  be  fought 
might  be  well  worth  reading.  I  don't  out  to  the  bitter  end — why,  in  that 
expect  to  live  to  see  that  romance,  but  Ragnaiok,  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  cata- 
it  may  come,  for  the  novel  is  a  perfect  wampus. — Contemporary  Review. 
Proteus,  and  can  assume  all  shapes,  and 
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"  The    arts    of    India,"    writes    Sir  upon  a  subject  they  do  not  rightly  un- 

George  Birdwood,  "  will  never  be  prop-  derstand  ? 

erly  understood  until  there  are  brought  Where  Hindu  art  is  concerned,  there 
to  their  study  not  only  the  sensibility  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sir  George  Bird- 
which  can  appreciate  them  at  first  sight,  wood  is  absolutely  right.  People  do  not 
but  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  char-  understand  this  art  who  have  not  pene- 
acter  and  subjects  of  the  religious  po-  trated  the  imaginative  and  religious  tern- 
etry,  national  legends,  and  mythological  per  of  India — nay,  who  have  not  them- 
scriptures  that  nave  always  been  their  selves  been  to  some  extent  penetrated 
inspiration,  and  of  which  ihey  are  the  by  it,  and  made  to  feel  its  peculiar  in- 
perfected  imagery."  fluence  and  charm.     And  this  initiation 

This  is  a  hard  saying.     Among  the  cannot  be  acquired  by  any  outside  view 

critics  and  sightseers  who  not  long  ago  of  the  subject,  nor  is  it  obtained  in  a 

flooded  the  Indian  Court  of  the  Exhibi-  day.    No  technical  information  will  com- 

tion  at  South  Kensington,  how   many  pensale  for  the  lack  of  the  "  familiarity" 

persons  of  education,  or  even  of  "  cul-  Sir  George  Birdwood  makes  the  condi- 

ture,"   can   pretend   to  a   familiar  ac-  lion  of   a  right   understanding  of   the 

quaintance  with   the   religious   poetry,  subject — familiarity,    that   is,  with    the 

national     legends,     and    mythological  sources  whence  this  inspiration  is  drawn, 

scriptures  of  ancient  India  ?     Must  we  It  is  not  necessary,  it  is  not  even  very 

then  receive  the  opinions  upon  Indian  helpful,  to  have  all  the  Hindu  Pantheon 

art  expressed  by  many  persons  of  the  at  one's  fingers'  ends  to  distinguish  pre- 

finest  taste  as  worthless  criticism,  and  cisely    between     the     "  vahans"     and 

simply  the  views  of    people  speaking  "  taktis"   of  the  numetous  deities,   to 
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know  the  thousand  and  odd  names  of  as  high  as  they  please,  and  find  com- 
Vishnu,  and  the  complete  history  of  all  panioos  also  for  their  most  modern  as- 
his  incarnations.  It  is  not  even  required  pirations  and  ideas.  -  The  prodigies  and 
by  the  student  of  Indian  art  to  have  ex-  marvels  that  at  first  seemed  the  distin- 
plored  every  dark  nook  and  corner  of  guishing  characteristics  of  the  place  soon 
the  Ram3yana  and  Mahabharata ;  but  assume  another  character,  and  become 
it  is  required  of  him  to  have  dwelt  and  proofs  and  witnesses  of  the  dream-like 
wandered  in  these  "  immense  flowering  unreality  of  the  sphere  where  they  ap- 
forests,"  as  Heine  calls  them,  because  pear.  When  the  natural  woild  is  recog- 
in  this  ancient  poetry,  and  nowhere  else,  nized  as  a  vision  passing  before  ibe  soul, 
he  will  discover  the  spirit  that  is  at  the  what  matters  it  if  the  vision  take  now 
heart  of  all  Indian  religions  and  philoso-  and  again  an  extravagant  form  ?  And 
phies,  as  it  is  the  treasure  of  which  the  here  we  have  the  reason  why  the  Indian 
arts  of  India  are  the  symbol  and  the  visionary  looks  upon  nature  with  a  fine 
casket.  To  describe  this  spirit  in  fin-  perception  of  her  grace  and  beauty,  and 
ished  phrase  would  be  to  unsay  what  even  with  a  true  delight  in  her  comical- 
has  gone  before,  and  to  attempt  to  con-  ilies  and  extravagances.  The  dreamer 
vey  in  words  what  it  has  been  stated  can  takes  pleasure  in  his  dream.  It  is  not  as 
be  learned  only  through  sympathetic  ex*  with  the  medieval  mystic  ;  for  the  Ind- 
pcriencc-  The  impatient  Western  critic  ian  Nature  is  not  the  sphere  of  evil  and 
will  sum  the  matter  up,  and  get  the  temptation,  where  the  very  flowers  aig- 
peculiar  temper  of  Indian  thought  and  nify  the  beauty  that  conceals  the  tieach- 
fancy  described  and  done  with,  in  a  sen-  erous  worm  ;  where  the  fruits  are  ac- 
tence  that  expresses  only  the  negative  cursed,  and  the  animals  types  of  gross- 
side  of  the  question.  "  The  Indian  ness  and  impurity.  No.  Nature  is 
imagination  is  haunted  by  a  sense  of  the  Maya,  illusion,  a  brightly- tin  ted  bubble 
impermanency  of  existence."  Most  upon  the  ocean  of  existence;  a  sunlit 
true  ;  the  sense  of  tbe  impermanency  of  cloud,  soon  to  melt  and  vanish  away  ; 
material  things  is  to  the  Indian  mystic  a  dream  of  passion,  pity,  and  desire, 
what  the  "  Fear  of  the  Lord  "  was  to  troubling  the  divine  and  eternal  peace 
the  Hebrew,  what  compunction  and  of  the  souL  But  behind  the  dream, 
consciousness  of  sin  are  to  the  Chris-  everywhere  and  without  distinction 
tian  ;  it  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  shines  the  light  of  which  material  exist- 
But,  if  we  wish  to  understand  how  this  ence  is  the  many-colored  veil.  And  by 
sense  of  impermanency  can  become  a  this  penetrating  light  Nature  is  ennobled, 
sustaining  inspiration  for  the  religious  while  she  has  still  the  tender  melancholy 
sentiment  and  a  source  of  abounding  of  a  vision  that  must  change  and  pass, 
fancy  and  invention  in  the  domain  of  Here  is  the  sentiment  that  reveals  itself 
art,  we  roust  take  counsel  of  the  saints  in  every  legend  and  parable  of  the 
and  sages  who  of  old  found  illumination  RamSyana  and  MahabbSrata,  and  that 
beneath  the  sacred  Peepul  and  Banyan  we  can  recognize  as  the  ruling  influence 
trees  of  the  Ramayana  and  Mahab-  in  Indian  religion  and  art. 
hSrata.  "  It  is  the  special  faculty  of  this  race," 
Any  such  condition  will,  of  coarse,  wiites  Michelet,  "  to  see  through  the 
be  prohibitory  to  the  supremely  modern  body  to  the  soul.  The  animal  is  not  an 
critic  who  pretends  to  judge  the  ages  animal,  but  a  soul  that  has  been  or  will 
from  his  own  position  "  in  the  foremost  be  a  man.  The  herb  is  not  an  herb,  nor 
files  of  time,"  and  who  even  to  enter  the  tree  a  tree ;  everywhere  circulates 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  could  hardly  the  divine  spirit."  This  peculiar  senti- 
condescend,  for  the  moment  even,  to  ment  shows  itself  through  the  Indian's 
become  as  a  little  child.  Humbler  per-  love  ot  the  grotesque,  and  is  the  secret 
sons,  however,  need  feel  no  alarm  ;  for  of  his  success  and  failure  in  this  field, 
those  who  will  at  the  outset  consent  to  We  shall  not  find  in  him  the  malicious 
lose  themselves,  and  even  their  sober  mirth  of  the  mediaeval  artist,  whose  old 
wits,  for  a  season  in  these  immense  quarrel  with  the  animal — the  vexing  ad- 
wonder-haunted  forests  will  assuredly  versary  of  the  inner  angel — mikes  him 
find  themselves  by-and-by,  and  in  a  rejoice  to  pay  off  his  many  grudges,  and 
region  wheie  they  can  hold  their  heads  jest  at  sin  a  expense  and  unregenerate 
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old  mother  Nature's  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  The  medievalist,  too,  has 
more  mystical  horror  at  his  command, 
and  surpasses  the  Indian  in  his  talent 
for  producing  monsters  ;  his  scaly  drag- 
ons, slimy  reptiles,  fierce-taloned  hide- 
ous birds  live  with  the  life  of  his  own 
terror  and  loathing,  and  have  the  vigor 
of  bis  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  evil 
power  and  in  the  unseen  presence  of 
tempting  fiends  eager  for  man's  destruc- 
tion. But  with  the  Indian  evil  is  of  the 
sphere  of  Maya  illusion,  and  therefore 
his  monsters  are  plainly  "  monsters  of 
occasion,"  made  to  fit  the  circumstances 
and  to  change  and  melt  away  with  them. 
Parvati,  as  Kali  or  Durga,  held  to  rep- 
resent the  destructive  forces  of  Nature, 
will  hang  tigers'  claws  round  her  neck, 
loll  out  her  tongue,  smear  red  paint  on 
her  hands,  and  do  her  best  to  look  fierce 
and  terrible ;  but  presently,  as  Parvati 
Devi,  she  will  become  again  the  mother 
of  creatures,  and  her  hideous  grimaces 
for  the  moment  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  a  warning  that  suffering  and  blood- 
shed are  bound  up  with  this  dream  of 
life,  and  shquld  make  less  bitter  men's 
regrets  that  it  is  vanishing  away.  But 
if  the  Indian  imagination  fails  in  produc- 
ing the  broadly  comic  or  fear-inspiring 
effects  of  mediaeval  art,  it  lends  itself  to 
Nature's  humor,  and  excels  in  her  own 
mood  of  tender  raillery  without  a  touch 
of  scorn  ;  carrying  forward  the  creation 
of  quaint,  ungainly,  mirth -provoking 
creatures,  "  grave  absurdities,"  as 
George  Eliot  has  it,  "cheerful  queer- 
neases"  that  are  yet  in  harmony  with 
the  sunlit  landscape,  and  that  live  with 
the  same  life  that  kindles  it  and  lends 
every  detail  in  it  beauty  and  solemnity. 
The  noble  and  graceful  effect  of  Indian 
sculpture  and  carving  is  no  more  marred 
by  the  "  grave  absurdities"  in  which  the 
artist  delights  than  the  sweet  seriousness 
of  an  Indian  evening  is  disturbed  by  the 
quaint  outline  of  a  striding  camel 
against  the  rose-flushed  sky,  or  by  the 
vulture  that  sits  with  huddled  shoulders 
on  the  temple  roof,  or  by  the  unwieldy 
buffaloes  wallowing  luxuriously  up  to 
their  heads  in  the  pool  fringed  with 
broad  plantains  and  wide-cut  palms. 

The  Indian's  love  of  the  grotesque, 
then,  is  a  part  of  his  sympathy  with 
Nature,  and  has  behind  it  the  same  ten- 
der reverence  and  compassion.      The 


best  illustration  of  this  sentiment  is  to 
be  found  in  the  character  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  Hindu  heroes,  known 
to  English  readers  as  the  "  Monkey 
God"  Hanuman.  The  term  "god' 
applied  to  Hanuman  is,  by  the  way, 
somewhat  less  correct  than  it  would  be 
used  of  a  Greek  hero  or  medieval  saint, 
whose  exploits  and  virtues  in  life  had 
obtained  for  him  posthumous  honors. 
Hanuman  is  a  prince  among  monkeys, 
prodigious  in  strength,  courage,  and 
goodness  of  heart ;  yet  a  monkey 
throughout,  the  hero  of  the  animal 
world  par  excellence ;  and,  as  such,  at 
once  the  friend  and  the  foil  of  the  per- 
fect man  Rama,  who  is  the  type  of 
human  heroism.  Rama,  in  accordance 
with  the  Indian  ideal,  is  self-con  trolled, 
compassionate,  calm  in  affliction  and  in 
joy,  always  superior  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  be  is  placed-  Hanu- 
man is  vehement  and  volatile,  easily 
moved  to  grief,  anger,  or  wild  delight ; 
ill-luck  reduces  him  to  suicidal  despair, 
good  fortune  kindles  him  to  mad  elation. 
His  thoughtlessness  and  absence  of  mind 
plunge  him  constantly  into  trouble  ;  his 
ingenuity  and  audacity  as  constantly  ex- 
tricate him.  He  is  boastful  aod  fierce 
in  battle,  savage  in  revenging  injuries, 
touching  and  almost  sublime  in  gratitude 
for  kindness  and  unwearying  devotion 
to  his  benefactors.  When  Hanuman 
appears,  mirth,  mischief,  and  excite- 
ment follow.  But  he  is  not  only  the 
endless  source  of  merriment  and  move- 
ment. He  stands  also  in  Indian  art  and 
poetry  to  represent  the  simple  life  of 
nature ;  in  other  words,  the  enchanted 
soul  that,  blinded  by  illusions,  mistakes 
the  mere  child's  play  of  material  exist- 
ence for  reality.  The  amusement,  then, 
Hanuman  excites  by  his  vehemence  and 
passion  is  not  without  a  touch  of  gentle 
melancholy  in  it.  The  sage  who  sits 
outside  and  looks  at  the  vision  of  life  as 
a  passing  spectacle  has  an  indulgent 
glance  and  smile  for  the  child  of  nature, 
Hanuman. 

But  the  Indian  artist  does  not  work 
only  or  chiefly  under  the  inspiration  of 
Hanuman  ;  and  there  is  more  to  be  learn- 
ed of  Indian  art  in  these  "  immense  flow- 
ering forests"  of  ancient  poetry  than  the 
secret  of  its  power  to  excel  in  grotesque 
humor  that  never  declines  into  ugliness, 
mockery,   or  terror.      The  Ram&yana 
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and  Mahabharata  are  more  than   vast  "  The  year  1863  will  always  be  a  sacred 

poems  or  collections  of  poems ;  they  are  one  for  me,"  he  exclaims  ;  "  it  was  then 

the  unquencbed  and  living  sources  from  I  could  first   read  the  great  and  holy 

which  has  Sowed  for  more  than  three  poem  of  India,  the  divine  Ramayana. 

thousand  years,   and  still  continues  to  *  Who  reads  the  Ram5yana  is  cleansed 

flow,  the  imaginative  life  of  India.     The  of  his  sins,'   says   Valmiki ;    and  this 

Western  student  now  has  not,  like  the  word  is  not  in  vain.     Our  'sin' — the 

brave  travellers  and  scholars  who  have  dregs  of  bitterness  and  cynicism  that 

made  the  path  clear  for  others,  to  cut  time  has  brought  and  left  with  us — this 

his  path  through  the  obscure  entangle-  great  flood  of  poetry  will  wash  us  free 

merits  of  an  ancient  and  difficult  Ian*  from  and  purify  us.     Whose  heart   is 

guage.     The  road  lies  open  to  him,  or  dry,  let  him  refresh  it  at  the  RamSyana. 

rather  the  cup  of  sacred  water  stands  Who  is  soured  by  pain,  let  him  draw 

within   reach  of  bis  hand.      It   might  thence  appeasement  in  compassion  of 

surely  be  held  more  worth  his  while  than  Nature.     Who  has    worked   too  hard, 

it  is  to  raise  the  cup  to  his  lips  and  struggled  overmuch,  let  him  drink  from 

drink  the  water  that  will  bring  initiation  this  deep  cup  a  draught  of  new  youth- 

into  the  secrets  of   India.     Hear  the  fulness  and  life." — Saturday  Review. 
enthusiastic     Michelet,     for    instance. 


APHORISMS. 

An  Address  Delivered  at  thr  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution. 

by  john  morley,  h.p. 

"  The  golden  Gospel  of  Silence  is  best  worth  hunting  for  in  books,  and 

effectively  compressed,"  said  Mr.  John  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  library  where 

Morley  once  of  Carlyle's  works,   "  in  you  may  gel   on  the  scent.     Though 

thirty  fine  volumes."     Mr.  Morley  him-  tranquil,  it  will  be  my  fault  if  you  find 

self  haa  now  compressed  the  Gospel  of  the  hour  dull,  for  this  particular  literary 

Concise  Wisdom  into  the  following  long  chapter  concerns  life,  Manners,  society, 

but  interesting  address,  which  was  de-  conduct, liuman  nature,  our  aims,  our 

livered  last  week  to  the  Edinburgh  Phil-  ideals,  and  all  besides  that  is  most  ani- 

osophical  Institution  : —  mated  and  most  interesting  in  man's 

Mr.  Morley  began  by  some  reference  busy  chase  after  happiness  and  wisdom, 
to  the  subjects  which  he  had  first  thought        What    is   wisdom?    That    sovereign 

of  taking  for  his  lecture,  but  which  he  word,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out,  is 

bad  subsequently  discarded  in  favor  of  used  for  two  different  things.     It  may 

a  quiet  chapter  in  the  history  of  books,  stand  for  knowledge,  learning,  science, 

There  is  a  loud  cry  (Mr.  Morley  con-  systematic  reasoning  ;  or  it  may  mean, 

linued)  in  these  days  for  clews  that  shall  as  Coleridge  has  defined  it,  common 

guide  the  plain  man  through  the  vast  sense  in  an  uncommon  degree — that  is 

bewildering  labyrinth  of  printed  books,  to  say,  the  unsystematic  truths  which 

Everybody  calls  for  hints  what  to  read,  come  to  shrewd,  penetrating,   and  ob- 

and    wbat  to  look  out  for  in   reading,  servant  minds,  from  their  own  experi- 

Like  all  the  rest  of  us,  1  have  often  ence  of  life  and  their  daily  commerce 

been  asked  for  a  list  of  the  hundred  best  with  the  world,  and  which  is  called  the 

books,  and  the  other  day  a  gentleman  wisdom  of  life,  or  the  wisdom  of  the 

wrote  to  me  to.give  him,  by  return  of  world,  or  the  wisdom  of  lime  and  the 

post,  that  far  more  difficult  thing — a  list  ages.     The  Greeks  had  two  words  for 

of   the  three  best  books  in  the  world,  these  two  kinds  of  wisdom  :  one  for  the 

Both  the  hundred  and  the  three  are  a  wise  who  scaled  the  heights  of  thought 

task  far  too  high  for  me  :  but  perhaps  and  knowledge  ;  another  for  those  who, 

you  will  let  me  try  to  indicate  what,  without  logical  method,  technical  phrase- 

among  ranch  else,  is  one  of  the  things  ology,   or    any  of    the  parade  of  the 
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schools,  whether  Academics  old  and  you  will.  They  are  (he  guiding  oracles 
new,  Cynic,  Peripatetic,  the  sect  Epi-  which  man  has  found  out  for  himself  in 
curean,  or  Stoic  severe,  held  up  the  mir-  that  great  business  of  outs,  of  learning 
ror  to  human  nature,  and  took  good  how  to  be,  to  do,  to  do  without,  and  to 
counsel  as  to  the  ordering  of  character  depart.  Their  range  extends  from  pru- 
and  of  life.  Mill,  in  bis  little  fragment  dential  kitchen  maxims,  such  as  Frank- 
on"  Aphorisms,"  has  said  that  in  the  first  lin  set  forth  in  the  sayings  of  Poor  Rich- 
kind  of  wisdom  every  age  in  which  sci-  ard  about  thrift  in  time  and  money,  up 
ence  flourishes  ought  to  surpass  the  ages  to  such  great  and  high  moralities  of  life 
that  have  gone  before.  In  knowledge  as  are  the  prose  maxims  of  Goethe — just 
and  methods  of  science  each  generation  as  Bacon's  essays  extend  from  precepts 
starts  from  the  point  at  which  its  pre-  as  to  building  and  planting  up  to  solemn 
decessor  left  off ;  but  in  the  wisdom  of  reflections  on  truth,  death,  and  the  vicis- 
life,  in  the  maxims  of  good  sense  applied  situdes  of  things.  They  cover  the  whole 
to  public  and  to  private  conduct,  there  field  of  man  as  he  is,  and  life  as  it  is, 
is,  said  Mill,  a  pretty  nearly  equal  not  of  either  as  they  ought  to  be ; 
amount  in  all  ages.  If  this  seem  doubt-  friendship,  ambition,  money,  studies, 
ful  to  any  one,  let  him  think  how  many  business,  public  duty,  in  all  their  actual 
of  the  shrewdest  moralities  of  human  laws  and  conditions  as  they  are,  and  not 
nature  are  to  be  found  in  writings  as  as  the  ideal  moralist  may  wish  that  they 
ancient  as  the  apocryphal  Book  of  the  were.  It  has  been  said  that  the  order 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  of  Jesus  the  of  our  knowledge  is  this  :  that  we  know 
Son  of  Sirach  ;  as  Msop's  Fables ;  as  the  best,  first,  what  we  have  divined  by  na- 
oracular  sentences  that  are  to  be  found  live  instinct ;  second,  what  we  have 
in  Homer  and  the  Greek  dramatists  and  learned  by  experience  of  men  and 
orators;  as  all  that  immense  host  of  things;  third,  what  we  have  learned  not 
wise  and  pithy  saws  which,  to  the  num-  in  books,  but  by  books — that  is,  by  the 
ber  of  between  four  and  five  thousand,  reflections  that  tbey  suggest ;  fourth, 
were  collected  from  all  ancient  literature  last  and  lowest,  what  we  have  learned  in 
by  the  industry  of  Erasmus  in  his  great  books  or  with  masters.  The  virtue  of 
folio  of  Adages.  As  we  turn  over  these  an  aphorism  comes  under  the  third  of 
pages  of  old  times,  we  almost  feel  that  these  heads  ;  it  conveys  a  portion  of  a 
those  are  right  who  tell  us  that  every-  truth  with  such  point  as  to  set  us  think- 
thing  has  been  'said,  that  the  thing  that  ing  on  what  remains.  Montaigne,  who 
has  been  is  the  thing  that  shall  be,  and  delighted  in  Plutarch,  and  kept  him  ever 
there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  on  his  table,  praises  him  in  that,  beside 
It  is  natural  that  this  second  kind  of  his  long  discourses,  "  There  are  a  thou- 
wisdom,  being  detached  and  unsystem-  sand  others,  which  he  has  only  touched 
at ic,  should  embody  itself  in  the  short  and  glanced  upon,  where  he  only  points 
and  pregnant  form  of  proverb,  sentence,  -  with  his  finger  to  direct  us  which  way 
maxim,  and  aphorism.  The  essence  of  we  may  go  if  we  will,  and  contents  him- 
aphoristn  is  the  compression  of  amass  self  sometimes  with  only  giving  one  brisk 
of  thought  and  observation  into  a  single  hit  in  the  nicest  article  on  the  question, 
saying.  It  is  the  very  opposite  of  dis-  from  whence  we  are  to  grope  out  the 
serlation  and  declamation  ;  its  dislinc-  rest  1"  And  this  is  what  Plutarch  him- 
tion  is  not  so  much  ingenuity  as  good  self  it  driving  at  when  he  warns  young 
sense -brought  to  a  point ;  it  ought  to  be  men  that  it  is  well  to  go  for  a  light  to 
neither  enigmatical  nor  flat,  neither  a  another  man's  fire,  but  by  no  means  to 
truism  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a  riddle  on  tarry  by  it,  instead  of  kindling  a  torch 
the  other.  These  wise  sayings,  said  of  their  own- 
Bacon,  the  author  of  some  of  the  wisest  Grammarians  draw  a  distinction  be- 
of  them,  are  not  only  for  ornament,  but  tween  a  maxim  and  an  aphorism,  and 
for  action  and  business,  having  a  point  tetl  us  that,  while  an  aphorism  only 
or  edge,  whereby  knots  in  business  are  states  some  broad  truths  of  general  bear- 
pierced  and  discovered.  And  he  ap-  ing,  a  maxim,  besides  stating  the  truth, 
plauds  Cicero's  description  of  such  say  enjoins  a  rule  of  conduct  as  its  conse- 
ings  as  salipits — that  you  may  extract  quence.  For  instance,  to  say  that 
salt  out  of  them,  and  sprinkle  it  where  "  there  are  some  men  with  just  imagi- 
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nation  enough  to  spoil  their  judgment  "  poetic  kef.    They  have  felt  with  Words- 
is  an  aphorism.     But  there  is  action  as  worth  :— 
well  as  thought  in  such  sayings  as  this  :  ne  hnman  nawre  with  whkh  T  Wl 

Tis  a  great  sign  of  mediocrity  to  be  That  I  belonged  and  reverenced  with  love, 

always  reserved  in  praise;"  or  in  this  Was  dm  a  persistent  presence,  but  a  spirit 

of  M.  Aurelius,  "  When  thou  wishest  to  D'H^sed  through  time  and  space,  with  aid  de- 


fences of  those  who  live  with  thee  ;  for  p[OStrate, 
instance,  of  the  energy  of  one,  the  mod'  rest 

esty  of  another,  the  liberal  kindness  of  On  earth,  ihe  widely-scattered  wreck  sublime 

a  third."    Again,  according  to  this  dis-  Of  vanished  nation.. 

tinction  of  the  word,  we  are  to  give  the  Then,    again,   extraordinary    advances 

name  of  aphorism   to  Pascal's  saying  have  been  made  in  ordered  knowledge 

that  "  most  of  the  mischief  in  the  woild  of  the  various  stages  of  the  long  prehis- 

wonld  never  happen  if  men  would  only  toric  dawn  of  human  civilization.     The 

be  content  to  sit  still  in  their  parlors  ;  '  man  of  the  flint  implement  and  the  fine- 

and  we  are  to  give  the  name  of  maxim  drill,  who  could  only  count  up  to  five, 

to  the  great  and  admirable  counsel  of  a  and  who  wasconlent  to  live  in  ahut  like 

philosopher  of  a  very  different  school,  a  beehive,  has  diawn  interest  away  from 

which,  I  confess,  is  a  favorite  one  with  the  man  of  the  matket  and  the  patlor. 

me,  that  "  if  you  would  love  mankind  The  literary  passion  (or  primitive  times 

yon  should  not  expect  too  much  from  and  the  raw  material  of  man  has  thrust 

them."     But  the  distinction  is  one  with-  polished  man,  the  manufactured  article, 

out  much  difference  ;  we  need  not  labor  into  a  secondary  place.     All  this  is  in 

it,  nor  pay  it  further  attention.    Aphor-  the  order  of  things.    It  is  fitting  that  we 

ism  or  maxim,  let  us  remember  that  this  should  pierce  into  the  origins  of  human 

wisdom  of  life  is  the  true  salt  of  liter-  nature.     It  ia  right  that  the  great  poets, 

atnrc  ;    that  those  books,   at   least  in  the  idea!  interpreters  of  life,  should  be 

prose,  are  most  nourishing  which  are  dearer  to  us  than  those  who  stop  short 

most  richly  stored  with  it ;  and  that  it  with  mere  deciphering  of  what  is  real 

is  one  of  the  great  objects,  apart  from  and    actual.     The    poet    has   his  own 

the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  sphere  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime- 
men  ought  to  seek  in  the  reading  of        But  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  enduring 

books-  weight  of  historian,  moralist,   political 

-     A  great  living  painter  has  said  that  orator,   or    preacher  depends    on    the 

the  longer  be  works  the  more  does  he  amount  of   the  wisdom  of   life  that  is 

realize  how  very  little  anybody,  except  hived 'in  his  pages.     They  may  be  ad- 

the  trained  artist,  actually  perceives  in  mirable  by  virtue  of  other  qualities,  by 

the    natural  objects  constantly  before  learning,  by  grasp,  by  majesty  of  flight  ; 

him  ;  how  blind  they  are  to  impressions  but  it  is  his  moral  sentences  on  mankind 

of  color  and  light  and  form,  which  would  or  the  State  that  rank  the  prose  writer 

be  full  of  interest  and  delight  if  people  among  the  sages.     These  show  that  he 

only  knew  how  to  see  them.     Are  not  has  an  eye  for  the  great  truths  of  action, 

most  of  us  just  as  blind  to  the  thousand  for  the  permanent  bearings  of  conduct, 

lights  and  shades  in  the  men  and  women  for  things  that  are  for  the  guidance  of 

around  us  ?    We  live  in  the  world  as  we  all  generations.     What  is  it  that  makes 

live  among  fellow-inmates  in  an  hotel,  Plutarch's   Lives   "  the  pasture  of  great 

or  fellow- revellers    at    a    masquerade,  souls"  as  he  was  called  by  one  who  was 

Yet  this,  to  bring  knowledge  of  ourselves  himself  a  great  soul?    Because  his  aim 

and  others  "  to  our  business  and  our  was  much  less  to  tell  a  story  than,  as  he 

bosoms,"  is  one  of  the  most  important  says,  "  to  decipher  the  man  and  his  na- 

parls  of  culture.     Some  prejudice  is  at-  ture  ;"  and  in  deciphering  the  man,  to 

tached  in  generous  minds  to  this  wis-  stiike  out  many  pregnant  and  fruitful 

dom  of  the  world  as  being  egotistical,  thoughts  on  all  men.    Why  was  it  worth 

poor,  unimaginative,  of  the  earth  earthy,  while  for  Mr.  Jowelt,  the  other  day,  to 

Since  the  great  literary  reaction  at  the  give  us  a  new  translation  of  Thucydides' 
end  of  the  last  century,  men  have  been  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  ?  and 
apt  to  pitch  criticism  of  life  in  the  high    why  is  it  worth  yonr  while  at  least  to  dip 
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in  a  serious  spirit  into  its  pages  ?  Partly,  friendship,  health,  bereavement,  riches, 
because  the  gravity  and  concision  of  poverty,  death,  with  a  hand  that  places 
Thucydides  are  of  specially  wholesome  him  high  among  the  wise  masters  of  life, 
example  in  these  days  of  over-colored  All  through  the  ages  men,  tossed  in  the 
and  over-voluminous  narrative  ;  partly,  beating  waves  of  circumstance,  have 
because  he  knows  how  to  invest  the  found  more  in  the  essays  and  letters  of 
wreck  and  overthrow  of  those  small  Seneca  than  in  any  other  secular  writer 
States  with  the  pathos  and  dignity  of  words  of  good  counsel  and  comfort. 
mighty  imperial  fall  ;  but  most  of  all,  And  let  this  fact  not  pass  without 
for  the  sake  of  the  wise  sentences  that  notice  of  the  light  that  it  sheds  on  the 
are  sown  with  apt  but  not  unsparing  great  fact  of  the  unity  of  literature  and 
hand  through  the  progress  of  the  story,  of  the  absurdity  of  setting  a  great  gulf 
Well  might  Grey  ask  his  friend  whether  between  ancient  or  classical  literature 
Thucydides'  description  of  the  final  de-  and  modern,  as  if  under  all  dialects  the 
struction  of  the  Athenian  host  at  Syra-  partakers  in  Grasco- Roman  civilization, 
cuse  was  not  the  finest  thing  he  ever  whether  in  Athens,  Rome,  Paris,  Wei- 
read  in  his  life  ;  and  assuredly  the  man  mar,  Edinburgh,  London,  Dublin,  were 
who  can  read  that  stem  tale  without  ad-  not  the  heirs  of  a  great  common  stock  of 
miration,  pity,  and  awe  may  be  certain  thought  and  speech.  I  certainly  do  not 
that  he  has  no  taste  for  noble  composi-  mean  anything  so  absurd  as  that  the 
tion  and  no  feeling  for  the  deepest  trag-  moralities,  whether  major  or  minor, 
edy  of  mortal  things.  But  it  is  the  whether  affecting  the  foundation  of  con- 
sagacious  sentences  in  the  speeches  of  duct  or  the  surface  of  manners,  remains 
Athenians,  Corinthians,  Lacedasmoni-  fixed.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the 
ans,  that  do  most  of  all  to  give  the  his-  most  interesting  things  in  literature  is  to 
torian  his  perpetuity  of  interest  to  every  mark  the  shifts  and  changes  in  men's 
reader  with  the  rudiments  of  a  political  standards.  Boswell  tells  a  curious  story 
instinct,  and  make  him  as  modern  as  if  of  the  first  occasion  on  which  Johnson 
he  had  written  yesterday.  Tacitus  be-  met  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Two  ladies 
longs  to  a  different  class  among  the  great  of  the  company  were  regretting  the 
writers  of  the  world.  He  had,  beyond  death  of  a  friend  to  whom  they  owed 
almost  any  author  of  the  front  rank  that  great  obligations.  Reynolds  observed 
has  ever  lived,  the  art  of  condensing  his  that  they  had,  at  any  rate,  the  comfort 
thought  and  driving  it  home  to  the  mind  of  being  relieved  from  a  debt  of  grati- 
of  the  reader  with  a  flash.  Beyond  al-  tude.  The  ladies  were  naturally  shocked 
most  anybody  he  suffered  from  what  a  at  this  singular  alleviation  of  their  grief, 
famous  writer  of  aphorisms  in  our  time  but  Johnson  defended  it  in  his  clear  and 
has  described  as  "  the  cursed  ambition  forcible  manner,  and,  says  Boswell, 
to  put  a  whole  book  into  a  page,  a  whole  "  was  much  pleased  with  the  mind,  the 
page  into  a  phrase,  and  the  phrase  into  fair  view  of  human  nature,  that  it  ex- 
a  word."  But  the  moral  thought  itself  hibited,  like  some  of  the  reflections  of 
in  Tacitus  mostly  belongs  less  to  the  Rochefoucauld."  On  the  strength  of  it 
practical  wisdom  of  life  than  to  sombre  he  went  home  with  Reynolds,  supped 
poetic  indignation  like  that  of  Dante,  with  him,  and  was  his  friend  for  life, 
against  the  perversities  of  men  and  the  No  moralist  with  a  reputation  to  lose 
blindness  of  fortune.  Horace's  epistles  would  like  to  back  Reynolds's  remark  in 
are  a  mine  of  genial,  friendly,  humane  the  nineteenth  century. 
observation.  Then  there  is  none  of  the  Our  own  generation  in  Great  Britain 
ancient  moralists  to  whom  the  modern,  has  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  the 
from  Montaigne,  Charron,  Raleigh,  literature  of  aphorism.  One  too  famous 
Bacon,  downward,  owe  more  than  to  volume  of  "  Proverbial  Philosophy"  had 
Seneca.  Seneca  has  none  of  the  kindly  immense  vogue,  but  it  is  so  vapid,  so 
warmth  of  Horace  ;  he  has  not  the  ani-  worldly,  so  futile,  as  to  have  a  place 
mation  of  Plutarch ;  he  abounds  too  among  the  books  that  dispense  with 
much  in  the  artificial  and  extravagant  parody-  Then,  rather  earlier  in  the 
paradoxes  of  the  Stoics.  But,  for  all  century,  a  clergyman,  who  ruined  him- 
that,  he  touches  the  great  and  eternal  self  by  gambling,  ran  away  from  bis 
commonplaces   of    human  occasions—  debts  to  America,  and  at  last  blew  his 
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brain*  oat,  felt  peculiarly  qualified  to  in  our  countrymen.  A  homelier  hand 
lecture  mankind  on  moral  prudence,  does  well  enough  for  homelier  men. 
He  wrote  a  little  book  in  1830,  called  For  all  that,  such  characters  as  those  of 
"  Lacon ;  or.  Many  Things  in  Few  Falkland,  of  Chillingworth,  by  Claien- 
Words,  addressed  to  those  who  think."  don,  or  Burnet's  very  different  Lauder* 
Ii  is  an  awful  example  to  anybody  who  dale,  are  worth  a  thousand  bat  lie- pieces, 
is  tempted  to  try  his  hand  at  an  aphor-  cabinet  plots,  or  Pailiamentary  combi- 
ism.  Thus,  "  Mairiage  is  a  feast  where  nations,  of  which  we  never  can  be  sure 
the  grace  is  sometimes  better  than  the  that  the  narrator  either  knew  or  has  told 
dinner."  I  had  made  some  other  ex-  the  whole  story.  It  is  true  that  these 
tracts  from  this  unhappy  sage,  but  yon  characters  have  not  the  strange  quality 
will  thank  roe  for  having  thrown  them  which  some  one  imputed  to  the  writing 
into  the  fire.  Finally,  a  great  authoress  of  Tacitus,  that  it  seems  to  put  the 
of  our  time  was  urged  by  a  friend  to  fill  reader  himself  and  the  secrets  of  his  own 
up  a  gap  in  our  literature  by  composing  heart  into  the  confessional.  It  is  in  the 
a  volume  of  "  Thoughts  ;"  the  result  novel  that,  in  this  country,  the  faculty 
was  that  most  insufferable  of  all  deadly-  of  observing  social  man  and  his  peculi- 
lively  prosiuga  in  our  sublunary  world,  arities  has  found  its  most  popular  in- 
"  Theophrastus  Such."  One  living  strument.  The  great  novel,  not  of  ro- 
wriier  of  genius  bas  given  us  a  little  rnance  or  adventure,  but  of  character 
sheaf  of  subtly-pointed  maxims  in  the  and  manners,  from  the  mighty  Fielding 
"  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,"  and  per-  down,  at  a  long  interval,  to  Thackeray, 
haps  he  will  one  day  divulge  to  the  covers  the  field  that  in  France  is  held, 
wotld  the  whole  contents  of  Sir  Austin  and  successfully  held,  against  all  comers. 
Feverel' s  unpublished  volume,  "The  by  her  maxim  writers,  like  La  Roche- 
Pilgrim's  Scrip."  Yet  the  wisdom  of  foucauld,  and  her  character  writers,  like 
life  has  its  full  part  in  our  literature.  La  Bru>ere.   - 

Keen  insight  into  peculiarities  of  indi-  But  the  literature  of  aphorism  contains 
vidual  motive,  and  concentrated  interest  one  English  name  of  magnificent  and 
in  the  play  of  character,  shine  not  merely  immortal  lustre— the  name  of  Francis 
in  Shakspeare,  whose  mighty  soul,  as  Bacon.  Bacon's  essays  are  the  unique 
Hallam  says,  was  saturated  with  moral  masterpiece  in  our  literature  of  this 
observation,  nor  in  the  btilliant  verse  of  or.icular  wisdom  of  life,  applied  to  the 
Pope-  For  those  who  love  meditative  scattered  occasions  of  our  existence, 
reading  on  the  ways  and  destinies  of  The  essays  are  known  to  all  the  world  ; 
men  we  have  Bnrton  and  Fuller  and  Sir  but  there  is  another  and,  perhaps,  a 
Thomas  Browne  in  one  age,  and  Addi-  weightier  performance  of  Bacon's  which 
son,  Johnson,  and  the  rest  of  the  essay-  is  less  known,  or  not  known  at  all,  ex- 
ists in  another.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  cept  to  students  here  and  there.  I  mean 
"  Characters,"  written  in  the  Baconian  the  second  chapter  of  the  Eighth  Book 
age,  are  found  delightful  by  some  ;  but  of  his  famous  treatise,  "  De  Argumen- 
for  my  own  poor  part,  though  I  have  lis."  It  has  been  translated  into  pithy 
striven  to  follow  the  critic's  golden  rule,  English,  and  you  will  find  it  in  the  fifth 
to  have  preferences  but  no  exclusions,  volume  of  the  great  edition  of  Bacon,  by 
Overbury  has  for  me  no  savor.  In  the  Spedding  and  Ellis,  which  is  doubtless 
great  art  of  painting  moral  portraits,  or  in  your  library.  In  this  chapter,  among 
character- writing,  the  characters  in  other  things,  he  composes  comments  00 
Clarendon,  or  in  Burnet's  "  History  of  between  thirty  and  forty  of  what  he  calls 
His  Own  Time,"  are  full  of  life,  vigor,  the  "  Aphorisms  or  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
and  coherency,  and  are  intensely  attrac-  mon,"  which  he  truly  describes  as  con- 
tive  to  read.  I  cannot  agree  with  those  taining,  besides  those  of  a  theological 
who  put  either  Clarendon  or  Burnet  on  character,  "not  a  few  excellent  civil 
a  level  with  the  characters  in  St.  Simon  precepts  and  cautions,  springing  from 
or  the  Cardinal  de  Retz  ;  there  is  a  the  inmost  recesses  of  wisdom,  and  ex- 
subtlety  of  analysis,  a  searching  pene-  tending  to  much  variety  of  occasions." 
(ration,  a  breadth  of  moral  comprehen-  I  know  not  where  else  to  find  more  of 
sion,  in  the  Frenchmen  which  1  do  not  the  salt  of  common  sense  in  an  uncom. 
find,  nor,  in  truth,  much  desire  to  find,  mon  degree  than  in  these  terse  com. 
Nww  Sum.— Vol.  XLVJI.  No.  3  IS 
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merits  on  the  Wise  King's  terse  sen-  Nobody  need  go  to  such  writings  as 
tences,  and  in  Hie  keen,  sagacious,  these  for  moral  dignity  or  moral  energy, 
shrewd  wisdom  of  the  world  Lighted  up  They  have  no  place  in  that  nobler  liter- 
by  such  brilliance  of  wit  and  affluence  ature,  from  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Au- 
of  illustration,  in  the  pages  that  come  relius  downward,  which  lights  up  the 
after  them.  This  sort  of  wisdom  was  in  young  soul  with  generous  aims,  and  fires 
the  taste  of  the  time  ;  witness  Raleigh's  it  with  the  love  of  all  excellence.  Vet 
"Instructions  to  his  Son,"  and  that  the  most  heroic  cannot  do  without  a 
curious  collection  "  of  political  and  dose  of  circumspection.  The  counsels 
polemical  aphorisms  grounded  on  au-  of  old  Polonius  to  Laertes,  one  of  the 
thority  and  experience  '  which  he  called  most  admirable  collections  of  maxims  in 
br  the  name  of  the  "  Cabinet  Council."  our  language,  are  less  sublime  than 
Harrington's  "Political  Aphorisms,"  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  but  they  have  their 
which  came  a  generation  later,  are  not  place.  Bacon's  chapters  are  a  manual 
moral  sentences ;  they  are  a  string  of  of  circumspection,  whether  we  choose 
propositions  in  political  theory,  breath-  to  give  circumspection  a  high  or  a  low 
ing  a  noble  spirit  of  liberty,  but  too  ab-  rank  in  the  list  of  virtues.  Bacon  knew 
stract  for  practical  guidance  through  the  of  the  famous  city  which  had  three 
troubles  of  the  day.  But  Bacon's  ad-  gates,  and  on  the  first  the  horseman  read 
monitions  have  a  depth  and  copiousness  inscribed,  "  Be  bold  :"  and  on  the  see- 
that  are  all  his  own.  He  says  that  the  ond  gate  yet  again,  "  Be  bold,  and  ever- 
knowledge  of  advancement  in  life,  more  be  bold  ;  *  and  on  the  third  it  was 
though  abundantly  practised,  had  not  written,  "  Be  not  too  bold."  This  can- 
been  sufficiently  handled  in  books,  and  tious  tone  had  been  brought  about  by 
so  he  here  lays  down  the  precepts  for  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Govern- 
what  he  calls  the  "  Architecture  of  For-  ment  was  strict ;  dissent  from  current 
tune."  They  constitute  the  description  opinions  was  dangerous  ;  there  was  no 
of  a  man  who  is  politic  for  his  own  for-  indifference  and  hardly  any  tolerance  ; 
tune,  and  show  how  he  may  best  shaue  authority  was  suspicious  and  it  was  vin- 
a  character  that  will  attain  the  ends  of  dictive.  When  thegreat  genius  of  Burke 
fortune.  He  was  conscious  that  his  rose  like  a  new  sun  into  the  sky,  the 
maxims  were  in  some  need  of  elevation  times  were  happier,  and  nowhere  in  our 
and  of  correction,  for  he  winds  up  with  literature  does  a  noble  prudence,  as  dis- 
wise  warnings  against  being  carried  languished  from  an  ignoble  prudence, 
away  by  a  whirlwind  or  tempest  of  am-  wear  statelier  robes, 
bition  ;  by  the  general  reminder  that  Those  who  are  curious  to  follow  the 
"  all  things  are  vanity  and  vexation  of  literature  of  aphorism  into  Germany 
spirit,"  and  the  particular  reminder  will,  with  the  mighty  exceptions  of 
that  "  being  without  well-being  is  a  Goethe  and  Schiller,  find  but  a  patched 
curse,  and  the  greater  being  the  greater  and  scanty  harvest.  They,  too,  often 
curse,"  and  that  "  all  virtue  is  most  re-  justify  the  unfriendly  definition  of  an 
warded,  and  all  wickedness  most  pun-  aphorism  as  a  form  of  speech  that  wraps 
ished,  in  itself ;"  by  the  question  up  something  quite  plain  in  words  that 
whether  this  incessant,  restless,  and,  as  turn  it  into  something  very  obscure.  As 
it  were,  Sabbathless,  pursuit  of  fortune  old  Fuller  says,  the  writers  have  a  hair 
leaves  time  for  holier  duties,  and  what  hanging  to  the  nib  of  their  pen.  Their 
advantage  it  is  to  have  a  face  erected  shortness  does  not  prevent  them  from 
toward  heaven  with  a  spirit  perpetually  being  tiresome.  They  recall  the  French 
grovelling  upon  earth,  eating  dust  like  a  wit  to  whom  a  friend  showed  a  distich, 
serpent;  and,  finally,  he  sajs  that  it  will  "Excellent,"  he  said;  "but  isn't  it 
not  be  amiss  for  men  in  this  eager  and  rather  spun  out  ?"  Lich  ten  berg,  a  pro- 
excited  chase  of  fortune  to  cool  them-  lessor  of  physics,  who  was  also  a  con* 
selves  a  little  with  that  conceit  of  Charles  siderable  hand  at  satire  a  hundred  years 
V,  in  his  instructions  to  his  son.  that  ago,  composed  a  collection  of  saj  ings, 
"  Fortune  hath  somewhat  of  the  nature  with  a  little  wheat  amid  much  chaff : — 
of  a  woman,  who,  if  she  be  too  closely  Peopie  who  neTer  ^n  any  time  „,.  &. 
wooed,  is  commonly  the  farther  off."  people  nbo  do  least. 
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The  utmost  that  a  Mtkind  c«n  get  out  of  piyjng  w-lt\,  all  the  conventions  of  speech 

aisftasa?" w   out  ?nd  fe  *hjic  ^-^  »™?- 

ing  unbridled  freedom  of  opinion  in  the 
inner  sanctuary  of  the  mind.  He  dealt 
soberly,    faithfully,   laboriously,   cheer- 

JKftA.'Sri&t  cau*-*  sft  t\?no,iHerdf*il!;Tducv) 

Enthusiasts  without  capacity  are  the  really  He  marks  himself  the  friend,  the  well 
dangerous  people.  wisher,  and  the  helper.  I  will  not  be- 
gin to  quote  from  Goethe,  for  I  should 
This,  br  the  way,  recalls  a  saying  of  the  never  end.  The  volume  of  Spiiiche,  or 
great  French  reactionary  De  Bonald,  aphorisms  in  rhyme  and  prose,  in  his 
and  which  is  never  quite  out  of  date  :  collected  works,  is  accessible  to  every  - 
"  Follies  committed  by  the  sensible,  ex-  body,  but  some  of  his  wisest  and  finest 
travagances  uttered  by  the  clever,  crimes  are  to  be  found  in  the  plays,  like  the 
committed  by  the  good— that  is  what  well-known  one  in  his  "  Tasso" — "In 
makes  revolutions.'  Radowits  was  a  stillness  talent  forms  itself,  but  charac- 
Prussian  soldier  and  statesman  who  died  ter  in  the  great  current  of  the  world." 
rather  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  But  here  is  a  concentrated  admonition 
left,  among  many  other  things,  two  or  from  the  volume  that  I  have  named  that 
three  volumes  of  short  fragmentary  will  do  as  well  as  any  other  for  an  ex- 
pieces  on  politics,  religion,  literature,  ample  of  his  temper  :— 
and  ait.  They  are  intelligent  and  ele-  Wouldst  thou  fashion  for  thyself  a  seemly 
vated,  bat  contain  hardly  anything  to  life?— 
our  point  to-night,  unless  it  be  this,  that  Then  fret  not  over  what  la  past  and  gone  ; 

what  is  called  stupidity  springs  not  at  $?  "P,le  »  ""  lh?u  ""J"!  •««•  lwl  beBind- 

„   ,                              ". /     * "   "       ..  Vet  act  as  if  thy  life  were  just  begun  : 

all  from  mere  want  of  understanding,  what  e.ch  day wills,  enough  for  Thee  »  know, 

but  from  the  fact  that  the  free  use  of  a  What  each  day  wills,  the  day  Itself  will  tell ; 

man's   understanding   is    hindered    by  Do  chine  own  task,  and  be  (herewith  content ;  . 

some  definite  vice— frivolity,  envy,  dis-  WhM  otheM  d°,  »•*  J0*1' ,bM  Mr}J  Hte ; 

■Intlmi    Mod -_._-._    «ii   ik...  Al.M^t.  **e  lure  that  thou  no  brotber-morial  bate, 

sipation   covotousness,  all  these  darling  Then  all  besi(Jei  ]eave     ,he  master  Pow'er 

vices  of  fallen   man — these  are  at  the 

bottom   of    what  we    name    stupidity.  If  any  of  you  should  be  bitten  wiih  an 

This  is  true  enough,  but  it   is  not  so  unhappy  fashion  for  the  composition  of 

much   to  the  point  as  the  saying  of  a  aphorisms,  let  me  warn  such  an  one  that 

highly  judicious  aphorist  of  my  acquaint-  the  power  of  observing  life  is  rare,  the 

ance,  that  :  Excessive  anger  against  hu-  power  of  drawing  lessons  from  it  is  rarer 

man  stupidity  is  itself  one  of  the  most  still,  and  the  power  of  condensing  the 

provoking  of  all  forms  of  that  stupidity,  lesson  in  a  pointed  sentence  is  rarest  of 

It  is  only  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  all.     Beware  of  cultivating  this  delicate 

especially  Goethe,  "  the  strong,  much-  art.     The  effort  is  only  too  likely  to 

toiling  sage,  with  spirit  free  from  mists,  add  one  more  to  that  perverse  class  de~ 

and  sane  and  clear,"  who  combine  the  scribed    by    Gibbon,  ,who    strangle    a 

higher  and  the  lower  wisdom,  and  have  thought  in  the  hope  of  strengthening  it, 

skill  to  put  moral  truths  into  forms  of  and  applaud  their  own  skill,  when  they 

words  that  fix  themselves  with  stings  in  have  shown  in  a  few  absurd  words  the 

the  reader's  mind.     All  Goethe's  work,  fourth  part  of  an  idea.     Let  me  warmly 

whether  poetry  or  prose,  his  plays,  his  urge  anybody  with  so  mistaken  an  ara- 

novels,  his   letters,   his  conversations,  bition,  instead    of    painfully    distilling 

are  richly  bestrewn  with  the  luminous  poor  platitudes  of  his  own,  to  translate 

sentences  of  a  keen-eyed,  steadfast,  pa-  the  shrewd  saws  of    the   wise-browed 

tient,   indefatigable  watcher  of  human  Goethe.     Some  have  found  light  in  the 

life.     He  deals  gravely  and  sincerely  sayings    of    the    Bsttuaaai   Gracian,   a 

with  men.    He  has  none  of  that  shallow  Spaniard,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of 

irony  by  which  small  men  who  have  got  the  seventeenth  century   whose  maxims 

wrong  with  the  world  seek  a  shabby  re-  were  translated  into  English  at  the  very 

venge.    He  tells  us  the  whole  truth.    He  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  snd  who 

is  not  of  those  second-rate  sages  who  was  introduced  to  the  British  public  in 

keep  their  own  secrets,  externally  com-  an  excellent  article  by  Sir  M-  E.  Grant 
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Duff  a  few  years  ago.  The  English  title  as  Stewart  says,  of  the  at  ten  lion  paid  by 
is  attractive,  "  The  Art  of  Prudence  ;  the  cultivated  classes  to  delicate  shade, 
or,  a  Companion  for  a  Man  of  Sense."  of  mind  and  feeling.  Compare  them 
I  do  not  myself  find  Gracian  much  of  a  with  the  colloquial  use  of  our  over- 
companion,  though  seme  of  his  aphor-  worked  word  "clever."  Society  and 
isms  gave  a  neat  turn  to  a  common-  conversation  ave  not  been  among  us 
place :—  the  school  ot  reflection,  the  spring  of 

The  pillow  i.  a  dumb  sibyl.    To  sleep  upon  !'"'"*  ™l"£!!!io»*  lh«*  lhe'  |>aTe  "*« 

a  ihing  that  Is  to  be  done  is  better  than  to  be  ln  France.    The  English  rule  has  rather 

wakened  up  by  one  already  done.  been  like  that  of  the  ancient  Persians, 

To  equal  a  predecessor  one  must  have  twice  that  the  great  thing  is  to  learn  to  ride, 

Wh«  t.                 i..  .    k.          _  t«  *h«"  "»th  »b«  tww,  and  to  speak  the 

What  Is  easy  ought  to  be  entered  upon  as  .     ,.        -i..                       ?    ■      ,L   .       o   ,  -. 

though  it  were  difficult,  and  -hat  Is  difficult  as  »"»*■     There  «  much  in  that.     But  it 

though  it  were  easy.  has  been    more   favorable  to  strength 

Those  things  are  generally  best  remembered  than  to  either  subtlety  or  finish. 

which  ought  moat  to  be  forgot.    Not  seldom  0ne  0f  the  moat  commonly  known  of 

getting"'  remedy  °'  U,e  eV"  Ct",Si,'S  '"  f°r"  *U  b9okt  of  «•■»«*.  «■«'  Ihe  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  is  the  moral  reflections  of 
It  is  France  that  excels  in  the  form  La  Rochefoucauld.  The  author  lived 
apart  from  the  matter  of  aphorism,  and  at  Court,  himself  practised  all  the  virtues 
for  the  good  reason  that  in  France  the  which  he  seemed  to  disparage,  and  took 
aits  of  polished  'society  were  relatively  so  much  trouble  to  make  sure  of  the 
at  an  early  date  the  objects  of  a  serious  right  expression  that  many  of  these  short 
and  deliberate  cultivation  which  was  and  sentences  were  more  than  thirty  timet 
perhaps  is  unknown  in  the  rest  of  revised.  They  were  given  to  the  world 
Europe.  Conversation  became  a  line .  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen* 
art.  "  I  hate  war,"  said  one;  "it  tury  in  a  little  volume  which  French- 
spoils  conversation."  The  leisured  men  used  to  know  by  heart,  which  gave 
classes  found  their  keenest  relish  in  del-  a  new  turn  to  the  literary  taste  of  the 
icale  irony,  in  piquancy,  in  contained  nation,  and  which  has  been  translated 
vivacity,  in  the  study  of  niceties  of  ob-  into  every  civilized  tongue,  paints  men 
serration,  and  finish  of  phrase.  You  as  they  would  be  if  self -love  were  the 
have  a  picture  of  it  in  such  a  play  as  one  great  mainspring  of  human  action. 
Mot  ie  re's  "  Misanthropist,"  where  we  see  and  makes  magnanimity  itself  no  better 
a  section  of  the  polished  life  of  the  time  than  self-interest  in  disguise. 
—men  and  women  making  and  receiving  in(ere«  (he  says)  speaks  all  sorts  of  tongues 
compliments,  discoursing  on  affairs  with  and  plays  all  sons  of  parts,  even  the  pan  of 
easy  lightness,  flitting  backward  and  for-  the  disinterested. 

wjtd  with  a  thousand  petty  hurries,  and  ,  Gratitude  is  with  most  people  only  a  strong 
«.»«»      ,i— _        _     •      i      A            l  desire  for  greater  benefits  to  come, 
among  them  one  single  figure,  hoarse.  Lo,e  <,,%-,«  Js  widl  moM<h(  „,  nolhin, 
rough,  sombre,  moving  with  a  chilling  but  the  fear  of  suffering  injustice, 
reality  in  the  midst  of  frolicking  shad-  Friendship  isonly  a  reciprocal  conciliation 
OWS.      But  (he  shadows  were  all  and  all  °"  interests,  a  mutual  exchange  of  good  offices; 
to  one  another      Not  a  point  of  con-  ttMjfta*^ 
duct,   not    a  subtlety    of    social    motive  We  h,T'e  ,n  strength  enough  to  endure  the 
escaped  detection  and  remark.      Dugald  troubles  of  other  people- 
Stewart  has   pointed   to  the   richness  of  °u!'  repentance  is  not  so  much  regret  for 
the  French  tongue  in  appropriate  and  tbe  Ul  "e  ha.ve  done>  ° iau  of  lhe '"  tn"  maT 
discriminating  expressions  fur  varieties  come  to  ™     COD>eaueDce- 
of  intellectual  turn  and  shade.     How  And  everybody  here  knows  the  saying 
many  of  us  who  claim  to  a  reasonable  that  "  in  the  adversity  of  our  best  friends 
knowledge  of    French    will   undertake  we  often  find  something  that  is  not  ea> 
easily  to  find  English  equivalents  for  actly  displeasing."     We  cannot  wonder 
such  distinctions  as  are  expressed  in  the  that  in  spite  of  the  piquancy  of  form, 
following     phrases  —  "esprit     juste,"  such  sentences  as  these  have  aroused  in 
" esprit  etendu,"  "esprit  fin,"  "esprit  many  minds  an  invincible  repugnance 
dllie,"    "espiit  de   lumiere."     These  for  what  would  be  so  tremendous  a  cal- 
numerous  distinctions  are  the  evidence,  umny  in  human  nature,  if  the  book  were 
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meant  to  be  a  picture  of  Imman  nature  moving,  how  express  and  admirable." 
as  a  whole.  Yet,  as  a  faithful  presents-  This  serene  and  radiant  faith  is  the 
lion  of  human  selfishness,  and  of  you  secret,  added  to  matchless  gifts  of  imag- 
and  me  in  so  far  as  we  happen  to  be  ination  and  music,  why  Shakspeare  is 
mainly  selfish,  the  odious  mirror  has  its  the  greatest  of  men.  There  is  a  smart, 
uses  by  showing  us  what  manner  of  man  spurious  wisdom  of  the  world  which  has 
we  are  or  may  become.  Let  as  not  for-  the  bitterness  not  of  the  salutary  tonic 
get  either  that  not  quite  all  is  selfish-  but  of  moital  poison ;  and  of  this  kind 
Bess  in  La  Rochefoucauld.  Everybody  (he  master  is  Chamfort,  who  lived 
knows  his  saying  that  hypocrisy  is  the  through  the  French  Revolution,  and 
homage  that  vice  pays  to  virtue.  There  whose  little  volume  of  thoughts  is  often 
is  a  subtle  truth  in  this,  that  to  be  in  too  extremely  witty,  always  pointed,  bat  not 
great  a  hurry  to  discharge  an  obligation  seldom  cynical  and  false.  "  If  you  live 
is  itself  a  kind  of  ingratitude.  Nor  is  among  men,"  he  said,  "  the  heart  must 
there  any  harm  in  the  reflection  that  no  either  break  or  turn  to  brass."  "  The 
fool  is  so  troublesome  as  the  clever  fool ;  public,  the  public,"  he  cried,  "how 
or  in  this,  that  only  great  men  have  any  many  fools  doe*  it  take  to  make  a  pub- 
business  with  great  defects  ;  or,  finally,  lie  !"  "  What  is  celebrity  ?  The  ad- 
in  this,  that  we  are  never  either  ko  happy  vantage  of  being  known  to  people  who 
or  so  unhappy  as  we  imagine-  don't  know  yon."  All  literatures  might 
No  more  important  name  is  associated  be  ransacked  in  vain  for  a  more  repul- 
with  the  literature  of  aphorisms  than  sivc  saying  than  this,  that  "  A  man  must 
thai  of  Pascal ;  but  the  thoughts  of  Pas-  swallow  a  toad  every  morning  if  he 
cal  concern  the  deeper  things  of  specu-  wishes  to  be  quite  sure  of  finding  noth- 
Lative  philosophy  and  religion,  rather  ing  more  disgusting  still  for  the  rest  of 
than  the  wisdom  of  daily  life,  and,  be-  the  day. "  We  cannot  be  surprised  to 
sides,  though  aphoristic  in  form,  they  hear  of  the  lady  who  said  that  a  conver- 
are  in  substance  systematic  "  I  blame  sation  with  Chamfort  in  the  morning 
equally,"  he  said,  "those  who  take  made  her  melancholy  until  bedtime, 
sides  for  praising  man,  ihoie  who  are  Yet  Chamfort  is  the  author  of  the  not 
for  blaming  him,  and  those  who  amuse  unwholesome  saying  that  "  the  most 
themselves  with  him.  The  only  part  is  wasted  of  all  days  is  that  on  which  one 
search  for  truth — search  with  many  has  not  laughed."  One  of  bis  maxims 
sighs."  On  man,  as  be  exists  in  so-  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  his  misan- 
ciety,  be  said  little,  and  what  he  said  thropy.  "  Whoever,"  he  said,  "  is  not 
does  not  make  us  hopeful.  He  saw  the  a  misanthropist  at  forty  can  never  have 
darker  side.  "  If  everybody  knew  what  Loved  mankind."  It  is  easy  to  know 
one  says  of  the  other,  there  would  not  what  this  means.  Of  course,  if  a  man 
be  four  friends  left  in  the  world."  is  so  superfine  that  he  will  not  love  man- 
"  Would  you  have  men  think  well  of  kind  any  longer  than  he  can  believe 
yon,  then  do  not  speak  well  of  your-  them  to  be  demigods  and  angels,  it  is 
self."  And  so  forth.  If  you  wish  to  true  that  at  forty  he  may  have  discov- 
know  Pascal's  theory,  yon  may  find  it  ered  that  they  are  neither.  Beginning 
set  out  in  brilliant  verse  in  the  opening  by  looking  for  men  to  be  more  perfect 
tinea  of  the  second  book  of  Pope's  than  they  can  be,  he  ends  by  thinking 
"  Essay  on  Man."  "  What  a  chimera  them  worse  than  they  are,  and  then  he 
is  man,"  said  Pascal ;  **  what  a  con-  secretly  plumes  himself  on  his  superior 
fused  chaos !  What  a  subject  of  con-  cleverness  in  having  found  humanity 
tradiclion  !  A  professed  judge  of  all  out.  For  the  deadliest  of  all  wet  blank- 
things,  and  yet  a  feeble  worm  of  the  cts  give  me  a  middle-aged  man  who  has 
earth  ;  the  great  depositary  and  guar-  been  most  of  a  visionary  in  his  youth. 
dian  of  truth,  and  yet  a  mere  huddle  of  To  correct  all  this,  let  us  recall  the  say- 
uncertainty  ;  the  glory  and  the  scandal  ing  that  I  have  already  quoted,  which 
of  the  universe."  Shakspeare  was  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  Jeremy 
wiser  and  deeper  when,  under  this  qain-  Bentham,  "  In  order  to  love  mankind, 
tesaence  of  dust,  he  discerned  "  what  a  we  must  not  expect  too  much  from 
piece  of  work  is  roan,  how  noble  in  rea-  them."  And  let  us  remember  that 
son,  how  infinite  in  faculty,  in  form  and  Archbishop  Fenelon,  one  of  the  most , 
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saintly  men  that  ever  lived,  and  whose  should  prefer  to  close  this  survey  in  the 

very  countenance  bore  such  a  mark  of  sunnier  moral  climate  of  Vauvenargues. 

goodness  that  when  he  was  in  a  room  He  died  140  years  ago,  leaving  a  little 

men  found  they  could  not  desist  from  body  of  maxims  behind  him  which  for 

looking  at  him,  wrote  to  a  friend  the  tenderness,    equanimity,    cheerfulness, 

year  before  he  died,  "  I  ash  little  from  grace,  sobriety,  and  hope  are  not  sur- 

most  men  ;  I  try  to  render  them  much,  passed  in  prose   literature.     "  One  of 

and  to  expect  nothing  in  return,  and  I  the  noblest  qualities  in  our  nature,"  he 

get    very    well  out   of    the  bargain."  said,  "is  that  we  are  able  so  easily  to 

Chamfort  I  will  leave  with  his  sensible  dispense  with  greater  perfection." 

distinction   between   pride  and   vanity.  Magnanimity  owes  no  account  to  prudence 

"  A  man,"  he  says,  '  has  advanced  far  of  its  motive*. 

in  the  study  of  morals  who  had  mastered  .  To.d?  f1*"  tbinK'  K  ,n*,I  mu"  llvo  *• 

the  difference  between  pride  and  vanity.  *W«!1  *1J!K '?  dT  ,  .  m  ,h 
—■  a"  1  1*1  1  •  v.'  The  first  days  of  spring  have  less  grace  than 
The  first  is  lofty,  calm,  immovable;  the1  growing  virtue  of  a  young  man. 
the  second  is  uncertain,  capricious,  un-  You  must  rouse  In  men  a  consciousness  of 
quiet.  The  one  add)  to  a  man's  Stat-  loeir  own  prudence  and  strength  If  you  would 
are  ;  the  other  puffs  him  out.  The  one  rata*  ,neir  «■"■*«■ 
is  the  source  of  a  thousand  virtues  ;  the  Just  as  somebody  else  said,  "  He  who 
other  is  that  of  nearly  all  vices  and  all  despises  mankind  will  never  get  the 
perversities.  There  is  a  kind  of  pride  best  out  of  either  others  or  himself." 
in  which  are  included  all  the  command-  The  best  known  of  Vauvenargues' s  say- 
ments  of  God  ;  and  a  kind  of  vanity  ings,  as  it  is  the  deepest  and  the 
which  contains  the  seven  mortal  sins."  broadest,  is  the  far-reaching  sentence 
I  will  say  nothing  of  La  Brujere,  by  that,  "Great  thoughts  come  from  the 
far  the  greatest,  broadest,  strongest  of  heart."  And  this  is  the  truth  that 
French  character- writers,  because  his  is  shines  out  as  we  watch  the  voyagings  of 
not  one  of  the  houses  of  which  you  can  humanity  from  the  "  wide,  gray,  lamp- 
judge  by  a  brick  or  two  taken  at  ran-  less  depths"  of  time.  Those  have  been 
dom.  For  those  in  whom  the  excite-  greatest  in  thought  who  have  been  best 
meats  of  modern  literature  hare  not  endowed  with  faith,  hope,  sympathy,  ' 
burned  up  the  faculty  of  sober  medita-  and  the  spirit  of  effort.  And  next  to 
tion  on  social  man.  La  Bruyere  must  al-  them  come  the  great,  stern,  mournful 
ways  be  one  of  the  foremost  names,  men,  like  Tacitus,  Dante,  Pascal,  who, 
Macaulay  somewhere  calls  him  thin,  standing  as  far  aloof  from  the  soft  poetic 
But  Macaulay  has  less  ethical  depth,  dejection  of  some  of  the  moods  of 
and  less  perception  of  ethical  depth,  Shelley  or  Keats,  as  from  the  savage 
than  any  writer  that  ever  lived  with  fury  of  Swift,  watch  with  a  prophet  s 
equally  brilliant  gifts  in  other  ways;  indignation  the  heedless  wasle  of  faculty 
and  Miff  is  the  very  last  word  that  de-  and  opportunity,  the  triumph  of  paltry 
scribes  this  admirable  master.  If  one  motive  and  paltry  aim — as  if  we  were 
seeks  to  measure  how  far  removed  the  the  flies  of  a  summer  noon — which  do 
great  classic  moralists  are  from  thin-  more  than  any  active  malignity  to  dis- 
ness,  let  him  turn  from  La  Brujere  to  tort  the  great  lines,  and  to  weaken  or  to 
the  inane  subtleties  and  meaningless  frustrate  the  strong  and  healthy  parts  of 
conundrum!,  not  worth  answering,  that  human  nature. 

do  duty  for  analysis  of  character  in  For  practical  purposes  all  these  corn- 
some  modern  American  literature.  plaints  of  man  are  of  as  little  avail  as 
I  will  say  nothing  of  Rivarol,  a  caustic  Johnson  found  the  complaint  that  of  the 
wit  of  the  revolutionary  time,  nor  of  globe  so  large  a  space  should  be  occu- 
Joubert,  g  writer  of  sayings  of  this  cen-  pied  by  the  uninhabitable  ocean,  encum- 
tury,  of  whom  Mr.  M.  Arnold  has  said  bered  by  naked  mountains,  lost  under 
all  that  needs  saying.  He  is  delicate,  barren  sands,  scorched  by  perpetual 
refined,  acute,  but  his  thoughts  were  fos-  heat  or  petrified  by  perpetual  frost,  and 
tered  in  the  hothouse  of  a  coterie,  and  so  small  a  space  be  left  for  the  produc- 
have  none  of  the  salt  and  sapid  flavor  tion  of  fruits,  the  pasture  of  cattle,  and 
that  comes  to  more  masculine  spirits  the  accommodation  of  men.  When  we 
from  active  contact  with  the  world.     I  have  deducted,  said   Johnson,  all   the 
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time  that  is  absorbed  in  sleep,  or  ap-  same  consideration  of  the  ceaseless  and 

ptopriated  (o  the  other  demands  of  na-  natural  preoccupations  of  men   in  the 

lure,  or  the  inevitable  requirements  of  daily  struggle  will   reconcile    the   wise 

social  intercourse,  all  that  is  torn  from  man  to  all  the  disappointments,  delajs, 

us  by  violence  of  disease,  or  impercep-  shortcomings  of  the  world,  without  shak 

tibly  stolen  from  us  by  languor,  we  may  ing  the  firmness  of  his  own  faith,  or 

realize  of  how  small  a  portion  of  our  the  intrepidity  of  bis  own  purpose. — 

time   we  are  truly   masters.     And  the  Budget. 


THE    ATTRACTIVENESS   OF    LOUDON. 

We  wish  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  when  he  lives  there,  to  prevent  him,  or  still 
he  next  lectures,  would  relax  for  a  mo-  more  to  expel  him,  seems  a  wantonness 
meat  in  his  effort  to  improve  the  world  of  oppression.  Nobody  nowadays  would 
by  making  it  agree  with  him,  and  tell  us,  vote  for  such  a  law,  or  obey  it  if  passed, 
with  his  reasons,  his  grounds  for  think-  Certainly,  also,  the  growth  will  not  be 
ing  that  human  life  will  become  more  stopped  by  any  physical  cause.  We  talk 
and  more  urban.  We  agree  with  him  of  want  of  room,  but  London  is  not  built 
fully,  though  we  are  of  those  who  deeply  up  to  half  the  height  in  the  air  of  Paris, 
regret  the  change,  who  are  impatient  of  or  New  York,  or  Old  Edinburgh,  and 
cities  as  places  of  residence,  and  who  see  has  quantities  of  building-space  all 
in  the  severance  between  men  and  Na-  round  it-  The  Northern  suburbs  can 
tare,  and  in  the  loss  of  the  old  restful  be  spread  out  five  miles  in  a  direct  line 
and  placid  life,  the  germs  of  new  and  before  they  are  out  of  omnibus-reach  ; 
abundant  evils  to  mankind.  Still,  we  the  West  can  expand  for  nearly  as  many 
agree  with  him,  and  pending  his  readi-  miles ;  and  Eastward,  miles  of  cheap 
ness  to  perform  the  task,  we  are  impelled  land  invite  (he  builder.  Even  in  the 
to  say,  shortly,  why.  We  cannotsee  any  South  the  density  might  be  tripled,  and 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  tendency  then  not  exceed  the  density  of  Mr.  W. 
of  the  human  race  to  aggregate  itself  in  H.  Smith's  most  Conservative  of  bor- 
cl asters  of  houses  built  close  together,  oughs,  which  is  not  so  crammed  as  to  be 
which  has  manifested  itself  from  the  a  scandal.  Eight  millions  or  more  could 
very  dawn  of  history,  should  be  ap-  certainly  be  housed  before  any  one  per- 
preaching  its  end,  or, has  produced  its  ceived  that  distances  had  become  im- 
moat  prodigious  results.  Why,  for  ex-  practicable,  and  the  contrivances  for 
ample,  should  not  London,  which  we  overcoming  them  are  multiplying  fast. 
think  so  overgrown,  grow  almost  indefi-  The  Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan  Dis- 
nitely  bigger?  London  has  been  grow-  trict  Railways  have  not  half  enough  feed- 
ing for  centuries,  and  is  now  growing  at  ers  yet,  and  electric  trams  and  omnibuses 
such  a  rate  that  it  adds  to  itself  a  popu-  already  promise  to  relieve  us  of  the  di  fil- 
iation as  great  as  that  of  Norwich  every  culty  of  providing  horses  and  storing 
year,  or,  say,  750,000  every  ten  years,  forage  for  them.  The  special  habit  of 
If  it  goes  on  in  this  way  for  another  cen-  London,  too,  which  is  not  so  much  to 
tury,  it  will  contain  eleven  millions  of  add  street  to  street  as  city  to  city,  di- 
Ceople,  which  seems  somehow  to  every-  minishes  the  difficulty  of  distance,  each 
body  to  be  absurd  ;  but  nobody  will  tell  city  or  quartier  remaining  for  many  of 
us  precisely  why  it  is  absurd,  or  what  is  the  purposes  of  life— for  indispensable 
to  be  the  ultimate  checking  force.  Cer-  shopping,  for  instance,  and  the  distii- 
tainly  it  will  not  be  a  legal  one.  The  bution  of  food— a  self-contained  entity, 
notion  of  our  forefathers  that  the  growth  with  everything  absolutely  essential  to 
of  London  should  be  stopped  by  law  has  life  procurable  within  its  own  circuit. 
long  since  been  abandoned,  not  only  as  The  difficulty  of  room  does  not  exist, 
impracticable,  but  as  an  unjust  interfer-  and  that  of  distance  will,  as  it  has  done 
ence  with  ordinary  human  liberty.  If  a  hitherto,  gradually  disappear,  while  that 
man  likes  to  live  in  London,  and  will  of  food,  enormous  as  it  looks,  is  probably 
pay  his  taxes  and  behave  properly  while  quite    imaginary.     Nothing   can,  it    is 
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true,  be  conceived  that  it  primd  facie  healthiest  spot  to  die  in  in  (he  world,  the 
more  improbable,  or  even  monstrous,  death-rate  being  brought  down  to  12  or 
than  that  twelve,  or  even  eight  millions  13  per  1,000.  Fogs  would  be  blacker, 
of  people  should  dwell  together  on  land  no  doubt,  in  a  city  so  terribly  extended ; 
which,  because  of  their  houses,  can  grow  bul  fogs  only  kill  the  aged,  and  the 
nothing  ;  but  still,  four  millions  of  peo-  energy  of  an  epidemic  docs  not  depend 
pie  already  do  it,  and  do  not  suffer.  If  upon  the  siie  of  a  city.  London  is  not 
they  can  be  fed  from  outside,  so  can  half  so  liable  to  cholera  as,  say.  Ply- 
three  times  their  number,  the  increase  moutb  ;  and  with  evety  grand  increase, 
only  requiring  more  railway  trucks,  more  say,  of  balf-a-million,  shows  a  greater 
carts,  more  steamers,  and  more  bands,  tendency  to  immunity  from  ravaging 
all  of  which  are  forthcoming jn  profusion,  disease. 

The  idea  that  the  means  of  intercom-  It  seems  to  us  that  only  one  of  two 
munication  may  be  overtaxed  has  in  it  causes  could  materially  check  the  growth 
very  little  reason-  London  in  1830  con-  of  London,  and  that  neither  of  them  is 
taincd  a  million-and-a-half  of  people,  likely  to  occur.  If  the  means  of  obtain- 
and  as  yet  not  a  railway  brought  so  much  ing  a  livelihood  became  few,  there  must, 
as  a  potato  to  tbe  city.  It  is  probable,  of  course,  be  decay  ;  but  what  sign  is 
indeed,  that  every  increase  of  population  thereof  such  a  change  ?  The  volume 
makes  London  easier  to  feed  by  making  of  British  trade  does  not  diminish,  but 
it  a  more  certain  as  well  as  profitable  only  tbe  rate  of  profit ;  and  it  is  the  vol- 
market,  and  thus  increasing  the  perma-  ume,  not  tbe  profit,  which  settles  the 
nent  number  and  improving  the  organ-  number  of  hands  required.  There  is  no 
izalion  of  those  who  live  by  supplying  centrifugal  tendency  perceptible  remov- 
its  necessities.  The  supplies  of  food  ing  commerce  from  the  centre  to  the  out- 
must,  no  doubt,  come  from  a  distance  ;  ports,  and  the  amount  of  manufacturing 
but  then,  so  do  the  supplies  of  all  Eng-  business  does  not  diminish.  On  the 
land,  and  the  storage  of  corn,  meat,  and  contrary,  all  manufactures  not  depend- 
vegctables  near  London  is  not  more  ent  on  cheap  coal  tend  toward  London, 
difficult  than  their  storage  anywhere  where  the  supply  of  tabor,  and  especially 
else.  Nothing  in  time  of  peace  adjusts  female  labor,  is  always  redundant,  where 
itself  like  the  food-supply  of  a  great  strikes  are  difficult  to  organise,  and 
city,  and  there  is  not,  that  we  can  re-  where  raw  material  of  every  kind  is  pro* 
member,  in  modern  history  a  clearly  curable  at  the  shortest  notice.  So  also 
proved  instance  of  a  dangerous  falling  does  the  depot  business  arising  from  the 
short.  The  preposterous  "  Law  of  the  fact  that  London  is  the  banking-bouse 
Maximum,"  in  1793,  did,  it  is  true,  of  the  trade  of  the  world,  and  the  place 
nearly  starve  Paris  for. some  months ;  where  everything  may  be  most  safely 
but  the  people  still  had  bread,  and  the  stored  and  most  readily  sold  for  cash, 
moment  the  law  was  abolished,  the  sup-  These  causes,  which  have  filled  East 
plies  became  as  ample  as  before.  Noth-  London,  must  continue  to  work  while 
ing  but  war  or  insurrection  could  impede  quiet  is  maintained;  and  there  is  no 
the  working  of  the  mechanism  in  Lon-  proof  as  yet  that  quiet  will  be  seriously 
don.  As  to  water,  tbe  supply  could  be  disturbed-  The  vaslness  of  London, 
tripled  with  ease,  either,  as  Mr.  Harri-  which  alarms  so  many  speculators  on 
son  suggests,  by  stealing  a  lake  from  social  problems,  has  as  yet  tended  only 
Westmoreland  or  Wales,  or  by  construct-  to  increase  order,  first  by  enlarging  the 
ing  a  lake  of  our  own — a  reservoir  huge  industrial  army,  which  can  never  desire 
as  a  tank  in  Tanjore — in  some  spot  disturbance  ;  and  secondly,  by  impress- 
whete  the  rainfall  is  heavy,  and  rivulets  ing  the  imagination  of  ruling  men,  who 
easily  collected.  As  to  health,  we  doubt  even  now  rather  exaggerate  than  mini- 
very  greatly  if  a  high  death-rate  will  pre-  mise  the  effect  of  a  successful  London 
vent  crowding  in  London  any  more  than  riot.  The  difficulty  of  the  unemployed 
in  Naples ;  but  there  will  be  no  high  is,  no  doubt,  a  serious  one ;  but  we 
death-rate.  No  spot  can  bemorecrowd-  think  it  will  be  found,  in  the  long-run, 
ed  than  Marjlebone,  and  Marylebone  is  that  the  concentration  of  labor  will  in- 
healthier  than  most  rural  districts,  and  crease  rather  than  diminish  the  facilities 
might  be  made,  the  hygeists   say,  the  of  affording  relief,  while  it  is  certain  that 
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London  develops  charity  as  no  other  clothed,  all  in  their  own  judgment  "  get- 
place  in  the  world  does.  We  are  afraid  ting  on,"  and  all  able  to  throw  away  a 
to  quote  the  figures,  lest  we  should  be  railway-fare  for  three  hundred  miles,  not 
deluged  with  letters,  but  we  have  had  only  for  themselves,  but  for  their  wives 
before  us  evidence  that  London  gives  and  sweethearts,  just  to  see  their  kins- 
away,  population  for  population,  more  folks'  faces  once  a  year.  Every  one  of 
than  double  what  is  given  by  any  Eng-  those  men  felt  raised  in  the  scale  of  be- 
lish  city,  and  fourfold  what  is  given  by  ing  by  having  become  a  Londoner,  and 
any  city  of  the  Continent.  Finally,  what  they  aie  but  samples  of  those  who,  on 
is  to  diminish  the  great  cause  of  the  the  same  day,  weie  pouring  into  the 
growth  of  London — its  attractiveness  as  twenty  thousand  parishes  and  hamlets 
a  social  centre  ?  The  present  writer  is  of  the  country.  This  disposition  to  ap- 
one  of  those  who,  though  condemned  to  preciate  London  has  grown  all  through 
live  in  London,  do  not  feel  its  attractive-  the  wiiter's  lifetime,  and  is  growing  still, 
ness,  wearying  always  of  the  mental  until  it  has  become,  with  many  of  the 
pressure  caused  by  the  mere  existence  few  who  return,  a  positive  disease,  a 
of  such  multitudes  ;  but  the  infinite  ma-  nostalgia,  as  it  were,  reversed.  It  is  as 
jority  do  feel  it.  Every  month,  the  most  keen  as  the  sentiment  of  Parisians,  which 
energetic,  the  most  active,  the  most  is  a  passion,  and  it  increases  with  every 
hopeful  men  in  the  villages  and  the  little  development  of  education,  not  unnatur- 
towns  emigrate  to  London,  where  life  is  ally,  for  the  first  result  of  education  is 
lively,  and  the  streets  are  full,  and  the  to  make  one  percipient  of  dulness.  The 
individual  is  unwatched  yet  secure,  and  consciousness  of  the  rural  classes  has 
there  is  an  off  chance,  however  remote,  awakened  to  the  monotony  as  well  as  to 
for  every  man  ;  and  they  never  leave  it  the  comparative  hopelessness  of  their 
again.  One  would  not  think  the  smaller  lives,  and  the  passion  for  "town"  is 
streets,  which  in  London  are  so  unin-  slowly  emptying  many  a  country-side, 
telligibly  squalid,  were  very  attractive  ;  rendering  them,  we  may  add,  far  pleas- 
but  it  is  certain  that,  to  a  majority  of  anter  places  to  thoae  for  whom  seclusion 
their  residents,  life  anywhere  else  seems  and  silence  have  their  charms.  The 
almost  unbearably  insipid,  and  that  a  dreamers  think  that  a  peasant  tenure  will 
village  favorite  once  submerged  in  that  cure  that  disposition  ;  but  though  we 
whirlpool,  is  lost  to  that  village  forever-  are  on  their  side  for  other  reasons,  we 
more.  The  immigrants  may  not  prosper  doubt  their  judgment  upon  this,  and  be- 
as  a  body,  but  they  must  prosper  in  great  lieve  that  with  increasing  cultivation  the 
numbers.  The  present  writer,  living  a  indraft  of  London,  due  to  its  attractive- 
year  or  two  ago  in  an  out-of-the-way  ness,  will  be  found  stronger  and  strong- 
village  in  South  England,  with  less  than  er,  till  in  1980  our  great-grandchildren 
twelve  hundred  people  in  it,  was  startled  will  smile  to  think  that  when  London 
to  find  that  a  Bank  Holiday  brought  to  was  comparatively  a  village,  with  only 
it  forty  visitors,  all  sons  of  artisans,  four  millions  of  people  in  it,  it  was 
petty  shopkeepers,  and  laborers,  all  well  thought  an  overgrown  place. — Spectator. 
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ThsLifs  AMD  Lamas  Of  CsuiM  Darwik.  thought,  science,   and  philosophy  of  bis  age. 
Including    an     Autobiographical     Chapter.  In  many  way*  he  has  re volu lionized  science, 
Edile4  by  bis  Sod,  Francis  Darwin.     In  two  and  introduced  a  new  phase  into  Ihe  conditions 
'    volumes.     New  York  :  D.  Appttten  cV*  Co.  of  religious  and  philosophical  opinion.     The 
No  book   published   for  a  long  time  has  doctrine  of  evolution  as  the  fundamental  law 
evoked   the   profound   attention   and    interest  of  biology,  which,  however  guessed  at  before, 
wbicb  baa  been  called  out  by  this  work.    In  was  crystallised  and  formulated  by  bis  splen- 
itis class  Charles  Darwin  ranks  among  the  very  did  labors  so  as  to  have  become  the  generally 
greatest  minds  of  tbe  century,  and   certainly  accepted  canon  by  the  wisest  thinkers  of  the 
no  other  mind,  not  even  that  of   Humboldt,  world,  has   spread  in   parallel  directions  into 
has  wrought  such    profound  effects   on    the  other  fundamental  divisions  of  Intellectual  re- 
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search,  and  has  been  accepted  as  the  key  to  frankly  confesses  that  his  time  was  practically 

unlock  many  of  the  most  difficult  and  recondite  wasted  as  far  as  the  academical  studies  were 

problems.     That  to  his  marveltuus  intellectual  concerned.     The  principal  stimulus  to  his  mind 

powers  should  be  added  a  character  of  such  was  that  habit  of  observation  and  collecting 

guileless  charm  and  almost  boyish  simplicity  natural  history  specimens,  which  absorbed  his 

was  a  union  making  up  a  personality  fascinal-  moments  of  leisure.     It  was  during  his  last 

ing  beyond  all  ordinary  measure.      Darwin's  years  at  Cambridge  that  his  mind  was  stirred 

letters,  in  their  tone  and  temperament,  are  such  to  a  clear  vision  of  bis  vocation  in  life.     This, 

as  might  have  been  written  by  a  great,  rollick-  be  tells  us,  was  determined  by  reading  Hum- 

ing,  overgrown  boy,  except  where  the  oppres-  boldt's  "  Personal  Narrative,"  and  Sir  J.  Her- 

aion  of  tbe  persisting  ill-health,  which  for  at  schel's  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Natural 

least  thirty  years  made  him  almost  an  invalid,  Philosophy." 

takes  the  brightness  from  his  high  spirits.  The  The  turning-point  in  Darwin's  life  was  his 
victim  of  chronic  difficulties,  which  probably  appointment  as  naturalist  on  tbe  expedition  of 
had  their  origin  in  the  almost  continual  sea*  the  Beagle,  which,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
sickness  which  afflicted  him  during  the  voyage  tain  Fitzroy,  R.  N-,  sailed  on  a  Ere  years'  ex- 
ol  tbe  Beagle,  Mr.  Darwin  never  permitted  pedition  around  the  world,  for  the  purposes  of 
his  health  to  interfere  with  bis  working  activ-  completing  the  work  of  triangulation  for  tbe 
ity,  but  wenton  "  without  haste,  without  rest,"  meridian  and  of  deep-sea  dredging.  This 
to  the  accomplishment  of  grand  results  and  a  gave  our  young  scientist  the  best  of  all  oppor- 
ripe  old  age,  till  he  died  in  the  fulness  of  years,  tunities  for  research  in  geology  and  palicontol- 
>  household  word  in  every  nation  throughout  ogy,  as  well  as  in  biology  and  natural  history, 
the  world  where  literature  and  science  are  as  the  ship  made  lengthy  stops  at  different 
honored.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  ports  and  lands,  and  carried  out  an  extensive 
one  life  in  the  nineteenth  century  has  more  exploration  among  tbe  South  Sea  Islands, 
deeply  impressed  and  modified  contemporary  Darwin  labored  with  indefatigable  zeal  in  these 
thought.  various  directions,  and  it  was  his  study  of  the 
Erasmus  Darwin,  his  grandfather,  was  poet  giant  fossils  of  South  America,  belonging  to 
and  naturalist,  and,  strange  to  say,  lote-  the  Edentata  ol  tbe  early  tertiary  epoch,  which 
shadowed  the  doctrine  of  evolution  which  it  first  shed  a  bright  light  on  the  dawning  Idea  of 
was  Charles  Darwin's  mission  to  make  the  tbe  evolution  of  life  that  was  to  take  possession 
main  corner  stone  of  contemporary  science,  of  his  intellectual  labors.  These  five  years  of 
Tbe  Iatier's  father  was  an  eminent  physician,  pleasure  and  labor,  for  they  were  both  in  an 
who,  though  not  distinguished  by  marked  eminent  degree,  in  spite  of  bis  sufferings  from 
scientific  tastes  or  talent,  was  of  extraordinary  mal-dt-mtr,  from  which,  he  tells  us,  he  hardly 
skill  in  his  profession,  in  which  be  amassed  a  ever  knew  any  relief  when  at  sea,  laid  the 
fortune,  whereby  bis  son  in  after  years  was  foundation  of  his  wonderful  career.  During 
enabled  to  pursue  his  experimental  labors  with-  his  absence  his  letters,  communications,  and 
out  the  worry  of  that  bread-and-butter  ques-  collections,  sent  home  from  time  to  time,  ex- 
tlon,  which  has  so  often  been  the  bane  of  intel-  cited  much  attention,  and  scientific  men  in 
lectual  workers.  Bora  at  Shrewsbury,  in  iSoq,  England  prophesied  that  he  was  destined  to 
the  boyhood  of  Charles  Darwin  was  in  no  way  become  one  of  the  leading  men  of  bis  lime — 
notable.  He  was  not  specially  fond  of  books,  how  great,  of  course,  no  one  could  then  say, 
nor  in  any  way  noted  as  a  boyish  phenom-  for  he  had  not  yet  developed  in  any  notable 
enon.  His  notable  characteristics  were  bis  degree  that  magnificent  power  of  generaliia- 
love  of  out-of-doors,  his  passion  for  field-  tion  and  scientific  Imagination  which  made 
sports,  and  bis  fondness  for  birds,  animals.  In-  Darwin  in  the  realm  of  knowledge  what 
sects,  etc. — everything  that  flies,  walks,  or  Shakespeare  was  la  tbe  realm  of  poetry, 
swims.  This  devotion  to  natural  history  was,  On  returning  to  England  in  1836,  Mr.  Dar- 
perhaps,  the  dominant  trait  of  his  youth,  as  it  win  began  at  once  to  work  on  the  materia] 
was,  indeed,  of  his  life.  But  aside  from  this  which  his  five  years  of  research,  collecting,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  his  remarkable  observation  had  given  him.  He  became  one 
career.  He  spent  two  years  at  Edinburgh,  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  Geological 
where  be  studied  medicine  in  a  half-hearted  Society,  and  published  his  "  Journal  of  Trav 
way,  and  got  some  smattering  of  science,  and  els,"  his  "  Geological  Observations,"  and  the 
he  was  afterward  in  residence  at  Cambridge  "  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle."  All 
lor   three    years.     He  took  his  degree,    but  of  these  books  excited  curious  attention,  but  It 
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was  (be  second  of  them  which  gave  (be  author  tend  to  be  preserved  and  unfavorable  ones  to 
the  first  taste  of  the  fame  that  was  afterward  be  destroyed.  This  would  result  Id  the  forma  ■ 
to  be  his  in  such  an  eminent  measure.  The  tion  of  new  species.  He  apprehended  with 
theory  of  the  coralline  formation  which  he  delight  that  here  was  the  working  theory,  and 
promulgated  at  once  stirred  up  ao  extraor-  on  applying  it  to  the  immense  collection  of 
dinary  controversy,  and  though  some  distin-  facts  and  phenomena  In  his  possession,  be 
gnlshed  scientists  remained  obdnrate  in  oppo-  found  that  they  grouped  themselves  around  it 
sidon,  his  views  were  rapidly  adopted,  even  as  symmetrically  and  obediently  to  law  as  do 
by  those  whose  reputations  bad  been  largely  the  iron  filings  about  a  powerful  magnet. 
built  up  00  a  totally  different  hypothesis.  Early  in  1856  he  was  advised  by  Lyell  to  elab- 
Among  these  was  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  even  then  orate  his  theory  for  publication.  This  was 
noted  as  the  leading  geologist  of  Great  Britain,  hastened  by  the  reception  of  an  essay  by  Wal- 
who  became  at  once  a  jealous  advocate  of  the  lace,  then  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  "  On  the 
new  theory.  This  view,  involving  the  gradual  Tendency  of  Varieties  to  Depart  Indefinitely 
and  steady  subsidence  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  Original  Type,"  which  contained  ex- 
bottom,  not  only  explained  the  coral  Islands  actly  the  same  views.  Mr.  Darwin,  on  con- 
in  the  most  satisfactory  way,  but  helped  to  sulfation  with  his  friends,  hastened  the  produc- 
tive other  scientific  difficulties  which  had  tion  of  his  own  work,  as  he  was  unqucstion- 
greatly  perplexed  geologists.  ably  entitled  to  the  credit  of  priority  in  the  for- 
Mr.  Darwin  married  bis  cousin,  Miss  Wedg-  mutation  of  the  new  views,  and  had  Wallace's 
wood,  the  grand-daughter  of  tbe  founder  of  the  essay  published  simultaneously  with  bis  own. 
Etruria  Pottery  Works,  in  1839,  and  after  three  Tbe  theory,  however,  was  only  given  by  Dar- 
years  further  spent  in  London,  retired  for  tbe  win  then  In  abstract.  It  was  not  till  1B59  that 
rest  of  his  life  to  Down,  where  be  bought  a  tbe  "  Origin  of  Species,"  substantially  as  we 
property.  Always  straggling  against  ill-health,  have  it  to-day,  was  given  to  the  world.  It  was 
tbe  London  climate  did  not  agree  with  him,  an  extraordinary  success  from  the  first,  and  ' 
arid  even  In  the  pure  air  aod  retirement  of  was  speedily  translated  into  every  European 
Down,  where  be  was  free  from  all  social  ex-  language.  Darwin's  fame  then  became  the 
actions,  it  was  only  by  the  most  systematic  possession  of  the  world.  He  tells  us  that"  Tbe 
habits  and  great  watchfulness  that  he  was  able  success  of  the  '  Origin '  may,  I  think,  be  attrib- 
to  go  through  the  schedule  of  work  which  he  uted  In  large  pan  to  my  having  written  two 
had  marked  out  for  himself.  In  1846  he  began  condensed  sketches,  and  to  my  finally  having 
to  work  on  cirripedia,  the  cirripeds  being  one  abstracted  a  much  larger  us.,  which  was  in 
of  the  smallest  of  tbe  ocean  shells,  and  spent  itself  an  abstract.  By  this  means  I  was  en- 
eigbt  years  on  tbe  two  large  volumes,  which  be  acted  to  select  the  more  striking  facts  and  coii- 
nltlmately  published.  Darwin  humorously  elusions.  I  had  also  during  many  years  fol- 
says  that  he  believes  he  was  tbe  Professor  lowed  a  golden  rule— namely,  that  whenever  a 
Long  Introduced  by  Bui  we  r  In  one  of  his  novels,  published  fact,  anew  observation  or  thought 
who  had  written  two  huge  volumes  on  limpets,  came  across  me  which  was  opposed  to  my  gen- 
It  was  in  1854  that  he  began  to  work  seri-  eral  results,  to  make  a  memorandum  of  it 
onsly  on  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  great  without  fall  and  at  once  ;  for  I  bad  found  by 
subject  of  the  transmutation  of  species,  and  to  experience  that  such  facts  and  thoughts  were 
folly  working  up  the  vast  material  he  had  col-  far  more  apt  to  escape  from  the  memory  than 
lected.  Since  returning  to  England  he  had  favorable  ones.  Owing  to  this  habit  very  few' 
carefully  collected  facts  bearing  In  any  way  on  objections  were  raised  against  my  views  which 
tbe  variation  of  animals  aod  plants  under  I  had  not  at  least  noticed  and  attempted  to 
domestication  and  nature.  He  bad  perceived  answer."  Thus  the  views  which  had  begun  to 
that  selection  was  the  key-stone  of  man's  sue-  dimly  shape  themselves  in  Darwin's  mind  la 
cess  in  making  useful  races  of  animals  and  1839  saw  tbe  light  fully  and  symmetrically 
plants.  To  apply  tbe  principle  of  selection  to  shaped  in  1859.  Though  he  published  many 
organisms  living  in  a  state  of  nature  waa  the  papers  in  scientific  jonmals,  his  second  great 
difficulty.  A  clew  to  the  solution  he  got  from  book  was  not  finished  till  1868,  when  It  was 
"  Malthas  on  Population."  which  he  bad  been  given  to  the  world  under  the  title  of  "  V aria- 
reading  for  amusement.  The  truth  then  struck  tion  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestica- 
him  that  as  observation  shows  that  a  struggle  tion,"  covering,  of  course,  In  greater  detail 
for  existence  everywhere  goes  on  among  ani-  much  of  the  ground  rapidly  glanced  at  in  the 
mala  and  plants,  favorable  variations  would  "Origin." 
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In  1871,  "  The  Descent  of  Man,"  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  same  train  of  observation  and 
reasoning,  was  published.  This  was  the  labor 
of  three  years,  ipent  in  arranging  and  digesting 
the  content*  of  his  vast  storehouse  of  material. 
Already  in  the  "  Origin  of  Species"  be  had 
expressed  his  opinion  that  by  the  work  "  light 
would  be  thrown  on  the  origin  of  man  and  bis 
history."  After  this  appeared  at  Interval*  of 
a  year  or  two,  "  Expression  of  Emotions  in 
Men  and  Animals,''  "  Insectivorous  Plants," 
"  Effect*  of  Croc*  and  Self- Fertilisation  In  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom,"  "  Different  Form*  of 
Flowers,"  "  Fertilisation  of  Orchids,"  "  Power 
of  Movement  in  Plants"  (written  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  son)  j  and,  finally,  in  1881,  "  The 
Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould  through  the 
Action  of  Worms." 

During  the  last  thirty  year*  of  Darwin's  life 
there  was  a  curious  change  In  his  Intellectual 
habits  and  tastes;  In  earlier  year*  he  had  been 
a  keen  and  sympathetic  lover  of  poetry,  music, 
and  the  fine  arts.  He  lost  his  pleasure  in  these 
a*  hi*  mind  became  absorbed  in  working  out 
hi*  great  generalizations,  and  even  Shakespeare 
became  dull  to  him.  He  remained  very  fond 
of  novels,  however,  to  the  last,  and  makes  a 
naive  remark,  that  a  law  ought  to  be  passed 
against  those  that  end  badly.  The  explanation 
of  this  curious  change  is  not  far  to  seek.  Tor- 
tared  by  ill-health,  and  all  the  vital  energies  of 
his  brain  absorbed  in  purely  scientific  research 
and  reasoning,  be  revolted  In  hi*  hours  of  rest 
from  any  literature  which  stimulated  thinking. 
Only  books  which  amused  and  distracted  hi* 
mind  had  any  cbarm  for  him. 

Aside  from  the  formal  account  of  Darwin's 
life,  given  in  the  autobiographical  section,  and 
the  memoirs  by  member*  of  his  family,  bis 
letters  are  delightful.  As  revelation*  in  the 
study  of  bis  career  they  are  of  great  value,  as 
they  show  the  growth  of  hi*  news  and  the 
various  influences  which  shaped  htm.  But, 
putting  this  out  of  the  question,  they  are 
almost  a*  charming  in  the  literary  sense  as  the 
recently  published  letter*  of  Thackeray.  Sim- 
ple, joyous,  or  sad,  as  the  case  may  be,  at 
time*  overflowing  with  animal  spirits,  reflect- 
ing every  mood  with  transparent  clearness, 
they  are  fascinating  confessions  of  a  great, 
noble,  simple -hearted  roan.  Tb*y  easily  teach 
us  to  love  him  as  a  man  no  leas  than  hi* 
works  teach  ns  to  bow  before  bim  as  one  of 
the  world's  master  minds.  "  The  Life  and 
Letter*"  is  a  book  calculated  to  chum  thou- 
sand* of  people  who  care  but  little  for  science, 
fir  st,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  very  widely  read 
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among  those  who  are  interested  in  literature. 
The  work  Is  neatly  published  in  two  volumes, 
though  the  English  edition  was  in  three. 

English  Colonies  in  America.  Vol.  II. 
The  Puritan  Colonics.  In  two  volumes. 
By  J.  A.  Dpyle,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Soul*' 

College,   Oxford.     New  York  :  Htnry  HeU 

This  1*  the  second  section  of  Mr.  Doyle's 
Important  work,  the  first  having  been  devoted 
to  "  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  Carolina*." 
Tbe  study  of  tbe  forces  which  moulded  life, 
events,  and  government  In  New  England 
louche*  so  many  remote  and  subtle  agencies, 
facts  so  serious  in  the  controversy  which  they 
involve,  that  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  tbe 
historian  has  found  two  volumes  necessary  to 
what  one  volume  seemed  sufficient  for.  The 
forthcoming  volumes  (to  complete  tbe  series) 
will  be  devoted  to  New  York  and  the  Quaker 
colonies,  and  to  the  whole  body  of  the  colonies 
under  the  first  two  Georges.  In  the  latter  he 
will  treat,  he  tells  us,  of  the  relations  which 
existed  between  the  colonies  and  the  English 
Government  A  husty  reading  of  this  most 
elaborate  and  Interesting  study  of  Puritan  life 
nnder  the  colonial  regime  does  not  justify  us  in 
entering  into  Its  merits  at  length.  Ths 
Eclectic  hopes  at  an  early  date  to  speak  more 
fully  of  it.  Mr.  Doyle  seems  to  have  been 
most  thorough  and  conscientious  In  consulting 
authorities  specially  original,  and  to  have 
formed  his  judgments  with' all  due  care.  The 
historic  style  Is  clear,  polished,  compact,  and 
weighty — a  model  for  the  more  serious  ideal 
of  historical  writing.  Mr.  Doyle's  purpose  is 
not  simply  to  make  a  brilliant  or  graphic  pres- 
entation of  that  series  of  events  in  New  Eng- 
land which  were  both  dramatic  and  pregnant 
with  great  results  in  the  future,  loaded  with 
the  fundamental  principles  whose  working  has 
moulded  the  evolution  of  the  republic.  The 
Instinct  for  veracity  i*  ever  at  the  helm,  and 
he  Is  even  more  desirous  of  tracing  underlying 
causes,  motives,  and  spiritual  factors  than  of 
depicting  their  pnblic  manifestations  in  brilliant 
colors  or  bold  outline.  Tbe  graphic  element, 
however,  Is  not  altogether  wanting,  and  there 
is  at  times  a  lively  and  spirited  movement, 
which  lightens  up  the  auibor's  philosophical 
gravity.  We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  good 
judge*  will  welcome  this  book  a*  a  valuable 
contribution  to  American  history. 

The  Life  of  George  Washington  Studied 
Anew.    By  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Author 
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of   "A    Han   Without  a  Country,"    "Ten  over  to  the  sway  of  men  who  are  mere)*  Intel- 
Times  One  is  Ten,"  etc.     New  York  and  lectual  tricksters  or  giants  of  physical  force. 
London  :  G.  P.  Putnam't  Sent.      •  Men  agree  to  honor  Washington  because  in 
Mr.  Hale  appears  to  bare  marked  latent  and  his  life  they  think  they  have  a  demonstration 
taste  for  olograph  ten]  ■indies,  and  certainty  be  that  rig1"  makes  might."    All  this  other,  all 
has  original  and  independent  views,  which  are  Other  historians,  In  fact,  have  asserted.     But 
always  offered    with  refreshing  vivacity   and  Mr.   Hale  differs  in   that  be  makes  this  con- 
"  go."    As  he  tells  at,  the  absurd  habit  of  dei-  aummate  moral  force  and  dignity  to  be  emi- 
fying   Washington,  and   of    surrounding  him  nently  consistent  with  the  faults  of  ardent  pas- 
with  a  sublime    and   unapproachable    moral  "'°Q,  hot  blood,  quick  temper,  and, at  times, 
mystery,   ha*  so  clouded  bis  portrait  In  the  bitter  prejudice, 
minds  of  men  that  it  Is  very  difficult  for  them 

to  grasp  it.    The  biographer  sets  to  work  to  R,CHaj.o  Limius.    A  Biography.    By  Georg 

dissipate  this  halo,  which  gleams  like  an  outer*  Ebere>     t™,!.^  ,rom  ^  Getm-a  by  Zoe 

*or«ft  shining  in  a  polar  sky,  and  to  penetrate  Dana  Underbill.     With  Frontispiece.     New 

10  the  warm,  throbbing  humanity  imprisoned  Yolk  .    William  S.  Gttbbtrgtr. 
behind  the  semblance  of  this  historic  iceberg. 

General  Washington  was  pee  eminently  human  The  name  of  Lepsius,  when  we  group  all  ihe 

through  and  through,  passionate,  hot-blooded,  (nets  that  enter  into  bis  greatness  as  an  Egyp- 

and  full  nf  indomitable  force,  and  not  the  piece  tologlst,  easily  stands  at  the  head.     Tbose  who 

of  austere,  cold-blooded  perfection  which  all  have  succeeded  htm— Bmgscb,  Martette,  Mas- 

the  biographers,  from  Jared  Sparks,  the  father  pero,  and  others— have  built  up  their  success 

of  lies  on  ibe  subject,  down,  have  so  carelully  on  bis  colossal  labors,  and  he  may  be  called 

limned.     Mr.  Hale  rides  at  the  subject  like  an  the  father  of  Egyptian  archs-ology  and  history, 

old  knight-errant,  lance  In  rest,  and  clad   in  After  Cbampollion's  solution  of  tbe  mystery 

armor  of  proof.     He  certainly  manage*  to  find  of  tbe  hieratic  character  by  the  reading  of  the    . 

no  end  of  joints  in  the  mail  of  his  historic  an-  Roaetta  stone  inscriptions  brought  to  Paris  from 

tagonists.  the  Napoleonic  Expedition,  the  field  was  open 

Tbe  narrative  has  been  written  from  a  tbor-  for  tbe  man  when  he  came,  a  rich,  mighty, 

ongh  study  of  all  authorities  attainable,   and  virgin   field,   uncultivated,  and  of    boundless 

sketches  Washington's  career  from  childhood,  wealth.     The  few  spasmodic  attempts  made 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  follow  Mr.  Hale's  record,  before    Lepsius   bent  his  energies  to  this  life 

for  the  story  Is  known  to  every  one  in  its  maio  work  were  of  little  value.     Before  he  made  bis 

outlines.     He  certainly  finds  ample  proof  for  first  journey  to  Egypt,  in  1843,  with  the  Prua- 

tbe  establishment  of  his  ihesis  in  neatly  every  sian  Expedition,  he   had   already  made  such 

part  of  his  hero's  career.     The  immense  prom-  Study  of  Egyptian  history  and  the  hieroglyphics 

Inence  of  Washington  above  the  other  actors  a*  was  possible  away  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

of  the  Revolutionary  period,  the  tendency  to  His  labors  had  commanded  the  admiration  of 

hero-worship   of   tbe   age   which  immediately  such  men  as  Humboldt  and  Bunsen,   and  it 

succeeded  it,  tbe  somewhat  pompous  and  in-  was  largely  through  their  influence  that  Lep- 

Bated  methods  of  thought  and  writing  which  sius   received   his  appointment.      During   his 

characterised  the  period,  and  the  fact  that  such  long  stay  in  Egypt  Lepsius  reconstructed  tbe 

a  myth   as  Ihe  Washing tonian  demigod   bad  history  of  the  ancient  Misraim  substantially  a* 

something  of  a  political  and  historic  value  at  It  stands  accepted  now. 

tbe  lime,  will  sufficiently  account  for  his  apoth-  We  cannot  enter  into  a  sketch  of  this  distin- 

eosis  and  canonisation.     After  a  vivacious  and  guisbed  scholar  and  traveller's  work  in  Upper 

lively  account  of  toe  events  of  Washington's  and  Lower  Egypt  and  on  the  Sinaitic  penin- 

life,    Mr.    Hale  sums  up  the  elements  which  aula.    The  story    is  of  remarkable   interest, 

stamped  his  history  as  so  peculiarly  a  triumph  :  often  of  dramatic  quality,  for  at  times  be  ran 

"  This  is  certain,  that  the  eagerness  of  men  to  serious  dangers.     Ebers's  little  book  will  be 

believe  that  pure  moral  power  carries  empire  found  attractive  reading  by  those  who  care  at 

with  it,  Is  tbe  reason  why  men  study  with  per-  all  for  the   subject.     Georg  Eberx,  himself  a 

sonal  interest  the  life  and  character  of  Wash-  noted   Egyptologist,   the   present  biographer, 

Ington.     His  success  seems  to  be  the  triumph  was  himself  trained  in  the  school  of  Lepsius, 

of  humanity.     In  bis  success  men  believe  that  and    was   with  him   during  a  portion   of  his 

they  will  not  for  any  length  of  time  be  given  Egyptian  sojourn. 
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Macmillan  &  Co.  are  about  to  publish  a 
new  edition  o(  J.  R.  Green's  "  Short  History 
of  the  English  People,"  of  which  we  may  men- 
tion that  more  than  136,000  copies  have  been 
•old  since  its  first  publication  in  1S74.  This 
edition  has  been  carefully  revised  throughout 
by  Mrs.  Green,  so  as  to  bring  its  detail!  Into 
harmony  with  the  latest  view*  held  by  the 
author,  being  chiefly  those  shown  in  his  larger 
history. 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan's  new  poem,  "  The 
City  of  Dream,"  will  be  published  shortly.  It 
1*  a  kind  of  modern  pilgrimage,  written  in 
blank  verse,  and  deals  entirely  with  religious 
and  speculative  problems.  It  is  dedicated  "  to 
the  Sainted  Spirit  of  John  Bunyan." 

At  the  desire  of  the  executive  council,  Mr. 
Buchanan  has  agreed  to  write  the  Inaugural 
ode  for  the  International  Exhibition  In  Glas- 
gow. The  music  will  be  composed  by  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  and  the  ode  will  be  performed 
chorally  next  April,  on  the  opening  of  the  ex- 
hibition by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

MR.  Havbrfield's  Model  ef  Syraeme  has 
been  much  praised  by  Professor  Freeman, 
who  bas  lately  returned  from  a  visit  to  Sicily, 
Noticing  the  map  in  a  contemporary,  he  says  : 
"  We  may  recommend  Ibe  model,  which  really 
gives  a  very  good  idea  of  Syracuse,  and  bring* 
out  the  main  features  very  well." 

In  Lower  Burma,  as  might  have  been  antic- 
ipated, education  bas  suffered  considerably, 
owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  In 
recent  years.  During  the  year  1886-87,  for 
which  the  report  has  recently  been  issued,  the 
number  of  pupils  at  primary  schools  was  43.670 
leas  than  in  the  previous  year.  A  great  im- 
provement, however,  has  taken  place  in  the 
indigenous  lay  schools,  and  the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the  report  Is  the  evidence  it 
affords  that  the  monastic  school— the  oldest, 
and  less  than  fifty  years  ago  the  only,  agent  of 
education  In  the  province — is  fast  giving  way 
to  the  lay  school. 

A  CURIOUS  feature  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  Berars  is  the  management  of  ihe  board- 
ing-houses of  the  Hindu  and  Mohammedan 
high  schools,  which  is  entrusted  to  the  boarders 
themselves.  Each  boarding-house  is  under 
the  general  superintendence  of  an  assistant 
master,  but  the  internal  arrangements  are 
managed  by  an  elected  committee  of  the 
boarders,  who  select  a  bead  manager  to  super- 
vise the  work  of  the  others  and  preserve  order. 


February, 

The  first  English  daily  paper  published  at 
Berlin  will  make  its  appearance  on  Sunday 
next,  under  the  title  of  the  Menaiig  News. 

A  sufficient  sum  has  been  collected  within 
a  comparatively  very  short  time  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Heine  monument  at  Dusseldorf, 
which  we  recently  mentioned.  The  sum 
amounts  to  80,000  marks,  of  which  not  less 
than  50,000  marks  have  been  contributed  by 
the  Empress  of  Austria,  who  is  a  great  admirer 
of  the  wit  and  poet. 

A  NUHiiKR  of  unbound  journals  and  logs  of 
the  Resolution  and  Discovery  during  Captain 
Cook's  last  voyage  have  recently  been  found 
at  the  Record  Office,  where  they  have  appar- 
ently Iain  unnoticed  by  Cook's  numerous 
editors  and  biographers.  Professor  J.  K. 
Laughton  has  been  engaged  upon  an  exami- 
nation of  these  Interesting  relics,  which  Include 
at  least  ten  separate  accounts  of  Cook's  death, 
giving  some   curious  variations  from  the  ac- 

An  important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  American  struggle  for  independence  will 
shortly  be  published  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens, 
the  well-known  antiquary,  as  "  The  Campaign 
in  Virginia,  1781,"  being  a  reprint  of  the  six 
rare  pamphlets  on  the  Clinton-Cornwallis  con- 
troversy, with  unpublished  MS.  notes  by  Sir 
Henry  Clintoo,  and  completions  of  the  numer- 
ous fragmentary  passages,  illustrated  by  a 
calendar  of  the  Lords'  Journals  and  of  3456 
additional  letters  and  State  papers  bearing  on 
the  subject  which  have  been  collected  from  all 
the  archives  and  libraries  of  Europe.  There 
will  also  be  a  copious  biographical  index,  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  new  information.  The 
work  will  be  published  by  the  editor. 

The  Sheikh  Shenkity.  of  Medina,  has  been 
sent  by  the  Sultan  to  examine  Arabic  mss.  In 
Spain.  He  afterward  went  to  Paris,  and  this 
week  has  arrived  in  London.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Embassy  he  Is  visiting  the  col- 
lections in  the  British  Museum  and  the  India 
Office,  where  he  has  been  received  with  great 
attention  by  the  officials.  He  only  regrets 
that  the  Ottoman  Pone,  unaware  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  materials  existing  in  England, 
bas  left  him  so  little  time  at  (he  close  of  the 
mission. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Salford  (England)  Cor- 
poration it  has  been  resolved  to  throw  open 
the  free  libraries  there  on  Suddays.  Fourteen 
votes  were  given  for  Ihe  opening  and  seven 
against  it.    The  Bishop  of  Manchester  and  the 
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Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Salford  ban  both 
expressed  opinions  coinciding  with  those  of 
the  majority. 

Mr.sses.  Seexby  &  Co.,  the  well-known  an 
publishers  of  London,  have  begun  the  publica- 
tion of  a  new  monthly  magazine  for  children, 
Under  the  title  of  the  Ckildrtn't  Illutlrattd 
Magannt,  at  the  price  of  twopence.  Some 
idea  of  its  special  aim  may  be  gathered  from 
the  contents  of  the  first  number.  These  com- 
prise a  story  of  "  Three  Greek  Children,"  by 
Professor  A.  J.  Church,  illustrated  with  two 
woodcuts  after  Flax  man  ;  "  Recolleciions  of  a 
Tour  in  Wales  Forty-five  Years  Ago,"  by  Mr. 
P.  G.  Hatnerton  ;  the  beginning  of  a  serial 
story  by  Mrs.  Marshall,  called  "  Chris  and 
Tina  j"  a  fall-page  drawing  of  "  Old  London 
Bridge,"  by  Mr,  Herbert  Railton  ;  two  plates 
printed  in  colors,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Evans  ;  and 
an  air  by  Cherubini,  with  new  words  expressly 
written  for  a  Christmas  song. 

Madam  Jules  Favke,  the  widow  of  the 
Republican  statesman,  has  translated  into 
French  all  of  Emerson's  writings. 

How  to  pronounce  the  name  of  that  lively 
old  gossip,  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  ?  Mr.  Walter 
C.  Pepys  has  compiled  an  account  and  gen- 
ealogy of  his  family,  and  sets  forth  the  infor- 
mation that  the  first  mention  of  the  name  in 
English  records  is  in  a  115.  of  1373,  where 
Richard  Pepis  is  described  as  the  possessor 
of  "  one  messuage  and  a  rood  of  land  "  in  a 
particular  district,  and  John  Pepes  Is  declared 
to  have  rented  half  a  rood  for  eigbtpence. 
The  spelling  of  the  name  takes  no  less  than 
seventeen  different  fcrms  ;  and  the  pronuncia- 
tion varies  greatly  even  now,  but  the  aulhor 
thinks  that  "  Peppis"  is  right,  while  the  most 
famous  of  its  bearers,  the  diarist  Samuel,  un- 
doubtedly pronounced  it  "  Peeps." 

Sir  F redbrick  Pollock  when  visiting 
Tennyson  one  day  asked  the  poet  which  he 
preferred  of  his  two  poems,  "  Enoch  Arden" 
and  "  Aylmer's  Field."  Tennyson  frankly  re- 
plied "  Enoch  Arden,"  which  he  thought  was 
very  perfect  and  a  beautiful  story.  "  Aylmer's 
Field  "  bad  given  him  more  trouble  than  any- 
thing he  ever  did.  At  one  time  be  had  to  .put 
it  aside  altogether  for  sis  months  ;  the  story 
was  so  intractable,  and  It  was  so  difficult  to 
deal  with  modern  manners  and  conversation. 
The  Indian  relative  was  introduced  solely  for 
the  sake  of  the  dagger  which  was  to  be  the  in- 
strument of  the  lover's  suicide. 

Concerning  the  French  and  English  soci- 
eties of  authors  the  London  Standard  says  : 


"  The  Soclcte  des  Gens  de  Lettres  has  to  a 
large  extent  succeeded  In  doing  what  the  Incor- 
porated Society  of  Authors  only  .hopes  to  do. 
It  has  not  abolished  publishers,  but  (thanks 
partly  to  the  favorable  provisions  of  the  French 
Code)  it  does  manage  to  keep  sharp  practice 
so  much  within  bounds  that  a  moderately  suc- 
cessful French  writer  sccmi  to  find  no  difficulty 
in  making  a  good  deal  of  money  by  his  works- 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  real  interests 
of  Art  and  Letters  are  the  better  served  be- 
cause an  author  can  dine  like  a  Wall  Street 
millionaire,  as  the  elder  Dumas  did,  or  live  in 
a  palace  like  M.  Sardou,  or  collect  costly  bric- 
a-brac  and  pictures  like  the  author  of  '  La 
Dame  aux  Camelias,'  or  cnunt  his  income  by 
the  hnge  Agures  which  must  represent  that  of 
M.  Ohnet.  However,  the  ideal  of  the  Incor- 
porated Authors  is  that  the  really  successful 
man  of  letters  should  make  as  much  money  as 
a  cotton  king  or  a  lucky  Stock  Exchange  oper- 
ator ;  and  in  France  it  seems  to  be  almost 
realized  now  and  again." 


MISCELLANY. 

The  Sba  of  Galilei.— The  population  here 
consists  entirely  of  Diab  Arabs,  who  live  in 
their  tents  in  summer,  but  some  of  whom  seek 
shelter  In  winter  fn  rude  huts  constructed  with 
ancient  building  stone,  with  which  they  also 
build  store-houses  for  their  grain,  and  shelter 
for  their  cattle.  I  now  plunged  Into  the  re- 
cesses of  a  wild  wady,  only  to  scramble  up  to 
a  greater  elevation  on  the  other  side  than  the 
one  I  had  left,  passing  on  the  way  a  small 
rain,  with  fragments  of  columns,  and  reaching 
a  large  one  called  Musber  Fawi,  where  the  re- 
mains covered  an  extensive  area,  but  consisted 
chiefly  nf  foundations  and  pieces  of  columns. 
The  view  from  this  point  was  one  of  the  finest 
I  have  seen  In  Palestine,  embracing  an  im- 
mense range  of  country  to  the  westward,  with 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  about  sixteen  hundred  feet 
immediately  below.  I  now  made  the  best  of 
my  way  down  the  sleep  mountain-side  to  its 
margin,  passing  on  the  way  a  ruin,  the  stones 
of  which  bore  all  Ihe  marks  of  Jewish  carving  ; 
the  hypothesis  that  it  may  have  been  inhabited 
by  a  Jewish  population  is  confirmed  by  the 
name  El-Lawiych,  which  may  be  rendered 
"The  Levite."  I  have  thus,  in  the  course  of 
my  two  days'  ride,  examined  the  ruins  of 
seven  towns  which  had  not  before  been  visited, 
and  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion,  by  the 
character  of  the  architecture,  that  they  date 
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from  the  second  and  third  centuries  after  fifty  six  feel  long,  seventeen  feet  across,  and 
Christ,  at  which  time  the  Sanhedrim  and  Jew-  about  thirty  feet  high.  It  is  approached  by  a 
ish  Patriarch  were  established  at  Tiberias,  and  flight  ol  steps,  and  near  the  upper  one  in  the 
were  specialty  favored  by  the  Roman  Em-  oenire,  a  huge  fig-tree  had  managed  to  establish 
perors.  It  was  then  a  centre  of  Talmudic  itself,  across  the  stump  of  which  a  column  had. 
learning,  and  contained  a  wealthy  and  pros-  lodged,  as  though  in  the  act  of  rolling  down. 
perous  community,  a  large  portion  of  which  The  view  across  the  lake  with  Tiberias  on  in 
probably  had  their  country-houses  in  this  opposite  margin  was  magnificent,  and  the  spot 
mountain  region,  where  the  summer  climate  Is  is  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  to  be 
delightful,  and  were  a  large  Hebrew  popula-  found  on  Its  shores.  The  account  given  by 
lion  had  no  doubt  gathered  to  enjoy  the  pro-  Josephus  of  the  celebrated  size  of  this  fortress 
tection  afforded  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Patriarch,  by  Vespasian,  of  which  be  was  an  eye-witness, 
I  found  the  camp  pitched  at  the  mouth  of  the  is  of  thrilling  interest  ;  it  has  been  admirably 
Wady  Semakh.  in  immediate  proximity  to  a  condensed  by  Dr.  Thomson,  from  whom  I 
very  large  encampment  of  Hawalld  Arabs,  cannot  resist  quoting  the  last  scene  of  the  terrlf- 
who  had  come  here  for  pasture,  from  their  ic  drama.  "A  high  tower  on  the  wall  was 
usual  winter  home  to  the  east  of  the  Hauran.  undermined  and  fell  with  prodigious  noise  ; 
They  were  genuine  sons  of  the  desert,  and  the  soldiers  rushed  in  again,  led  by  Titos  him- 
their  independent  and  dignified  bearing  pre-  self  ;  everything  gave  way  and  went  down  be- 
sented  a  marked  difference  to  the  Tellawiyeh  fore  the  tenfold  fury  of  the  onset — the  outer 
and  Diab  serfs  of  Mohammed  Said  Pasha,  city  first,  and  then  this  wonderful  citadel  itself 
The  Sheikh's  tent  was  ninety  feet  long,  and  in  was  taken,  and  everything  that  breathed  was 
the  course  of  visits  which  we  exchanged,  I  ob-  put  to  the  sword,  even  to  the  women  and  help- 
tained  much  interesting  information  in  regard  less  infants.  Pint  thousand  al  those  miserable 
to  the  relations  which  subsisted  between  the  people,  seeing  escape  impossible,  destroyed 
principal  Bedouin  tribes,  and  their  Druse  and  themselves;  husbands  leaped  madly  from  the 
Circassian  neighbors.  As  I  bad  already  ex-  ramparts,  and  were  crushed  into  hideous 
plored  the  Wady  Semakh,  I  determined  next  masses  in  those  yawning  gulfs  below.  Look 
day  to  climb  up  to  the  interesting  fortress  of  over,  if  your  head  is  steady  enough,  and  see 
Gamola,  only  lingering  long  enough  at  our  into  what  awful  depths  they  must  have  plunged. 
camping-ground,  which  was  surrounded  by  So  fell  Gamala  on  October  33,  a.D.  69,  after 
the  ruins  of  Kersa,  the  ancient  Gergesa,  to  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  days.  Of  the  entire 
allow  time  for  a  sketch  to  be  taken  of  the  slope  population  that  thronged  this  city  and  citadel 
where  Biblical  commentators  suppose  the  herd  only  live  women  escaped."  I  lunched  at  the 
of  swine  to  have  rushed  down  a  steep  place  bottom  of  the  mountain  at  the  tents  of  some 
Into  the  sea.  The  whole  area  enclosed  by  the  Erkebat  Arabs.  They  are  a  small,  amiable 
outer  wall  is  a  tangle  of  brushwood,  affording  tribe,  inhabiting  this  shore  of  the  lake,  number- 
excellent  cover,  in  which  on  a  former  occasion  ing  about  one  hundred  terns,  of  whom  half  are 
I  put  up  a  wild  boar.  Here  there  is  a  consid-  tenants  of  Abbas  Effendi,  the  son  of  the  Per- 
erable  quantity  of  wild  liquorice  root.  There  sian  Holy-man,  who  lives  at  Acre,  and  is  chief 
is  a  curious  circular  tower  on  the  steep  hill-  of  the  Persian  sect  of  Babs.  H e  has  a  granary, 
side,  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  some  which  we  shortly  after  passed,  at  the  south  end 
canes,  which  are  common  in  the  white  lime-  of  the  lake,  and  owns  a  good  deal  of  land  in 
stone  of  which  this  part  of  the  hill  is  composed,  this  neighborhood.  There  is  not  much  more 
A  little  higher  up  the  limestone  gives  place  to  of  interest  on  the  actual  shore,  though  the 
basalt  Three  miles  beyond  we  reach  the  foot  highlands  above  teem  with  ruins,  until  we 
of  tbe  cliff  on  which  Gamala  is  situated,  and  reach  those  of  Kerak,  the  ancient  Tarichea, 
after  a  scramble  np  its  almost  inaccessible  side,  which  was  a  city  of  some  Importance,  situated 
find  ourselves  in  that  wonderful  fortress  with  at  the  point  where  the  Jordan  leaves  the  lake, 
its  long  central  street,  its  thick  encircling  walls,  and  where  Josephus  collected  one  hundred  and 
its  handsome  sarcophagi,  its  masses  of  squared  thirty-eight  ships  to  attack  the  Romans.  Here 
building  stones,  its  prostrate  columns,  and.  tt  is  fordable  at  certain  seasons,  but  1  have  had 
carved  capitals,  cornices,  and  friezes,  its  peril-  to  swim  my  horse  across.  A  little  lower  down 
ous  approach  along  the  camel's  neck,  from  are  the  picturesque  remains  of  the  old  Roman 
which  it  takes  its  name,  its  diizy  precipices  bridge  of  Jisr  el  Kanatar,  with  Its  lofty  ruined 
which  surround  it  on  all  sides,  its  cisterns,  one  arches,  from  which  point  a  ride  of  a  couple  of 
of   which  in  the  centre  of  the  fort  measures  hours  brings  us  back  to  Tiberias. 
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AMERICAN   STATESMEN.* 
BY   GOLDWIN    SMITH. 


American  politics  have  acquired  a 
practical  interest  for  Englishmen.  Eng- 
land under  monarchical  forms  has, 
through  blind  extensions  of  the  suffrage, 

•  American  Statesmen  :  a  Series  of  Biogra- 
flail  of  Men  conspicuous  in  the  Political  History 
of  the  United  States,  Edited  by  John  T. 
Morse,  jun.  (Boston,  U.  5. :  Houghton. 
Mifflin  &  Co.)  :— 

John  Qitincy  Adams,      By  John  T.  Morse,  jun. 
Alexander  Hamilton,     By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
John  C.  Calhoun.     By  Dr.  H.  von  Hoist. 
Andrew  Jackson,     By  Professor  W.  G.  Sum- 

John  Randolph,     By  Henry  Adams. 
James  Monroe.     By  Pres.  Daniel  C.  Gil  man. 
Thomas  Jefferson.     By  John  T.  Morse,  jun. 
Daniel  Webster.     By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Albert  Gallatin.     By  John  Austin  Stevens. 
Jama  Madison.     By  Sydney  Howard  Gay. 
John  Adams.     By  John  T.  Morse,  jun. 
John  Marshall.     By  A.  B.  Magruder. 
Samuel  Adams.     By  James  K.  Hosmer. 
Thomas  H.  Benton.     By  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Henry  Clay.     By  Hon.  Carl  Schur*. 
Patrick  Henry.      By  Moses  Coil  Tyler. 

Haw  Swum.- Vol.  XLVII.,  Ho.  3 


induced  by  the  rivalry  of  factions,  slid 
into  democracy  without  facing  the  prob- 
lem of  democratic  organization.  The 
framers  of  the  American  constitution  had  t 
to  face  the  problem.  The  circumstances- 
under  which  it  presented  itself  to  them., 
were  different  from  those  under  which  it, 
presents  itself  to  British  statesmen,  the, 
people  for  which  they  legislated  having;, 
been  made  up  partly  of  freehold  farm- 
ers, partly  of  slave-owners  ;  and  their  so- 
lution was  not  a  national  but  a  federal 
constitution,  such  as  was  applicable  la. 
a  group  of  thirteen  states,  among  whkh. 
no  one  was  too  predominant,  while  it 
would  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  the-.: 
Three  Kingdoms.  Still,  they  faced  the. 
problem,  and  they  bequeathed  to  us  a  so- 
lution. To  speak  of  the  American  con- 
stitution as  having  been  struck  offiby  a . 
■ingle  and  unique  effort  of  the  human, 
mind  is  of  course  to  betray  strange  igno- 
rance of  the  process  by  which  it  was,. 
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evolved.  The  groundwork  was  there  in  A  rational  view  of  the  schism  in  the 
the  town  meeting  and  the  colonial  as-  Anglo-Saxon  race  begins  to  prevail.  The 
semblies,  while  the  British  constitution  biographer  of  Samuel  Adams  in  this 
furnished  a  model,  always  actually,  series  admits  that  all  was  not  plain  and 
though  not  avowedly,  present  to  the  easy  for  George  the  Third  and  his  ad- 
minds  of  the  political  builders.  But,  if  visers  ;  he  does  justice  to  the  royal  gov- 
there  was  not  a  new  creation,  there  were  ernors  Bernard  and  Hutchinson,  the 
deliberate  revision  and  adaptation  ;  a  twin  Guy  Fawkeses  of  the  Fourth  of 
definite  experiment  was  made,  and  the  July  ;  he  does  justice  to  the  Tories  and 
result  of  that  experiment  is  before  us.  to  the  British  garrison  of  Boston.  He 
Not  that  the  American  constitution  was,  allows  flaws  to  be  seen  in  what  it  has 
as  American  writers  sometimes  assumed,  been  hitherto  a  point  of  faith  to  regard 
the  very  first  framed  for  a  national  re-  as  the  flawless  character  of  the"  patriot. 
public.  The  first  constitution  framed  Some  of  his  passages  might  have  exposed 
for  a  national  republic  was  the  Instru-  him  not  long  ago  to  rough  treatment  at 
raent  of  Government.  If  the  common-  the  hands  of  a  mob.  Perhaps  at  the 
wealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  hands  of  a  mob  they  might  expose  him 
were  now  under  a  Protector,  a  standing  to  rough  treatment  even  now. 
Council  of  State,  and  a  parliament  with  Another  change,  and  one  specially 
a  reasonable  qualification  for  the  fian-  agreeable  to  an  English  reader,  is  the 
chise,  instead  of  being  governed  by  fac-  greatly  diminished  frequency  of  the  trib- 
tion  finding  an  ephemeral  support  in  utes  which  American  writers  used  to  feel 
popular  passion,  lawlessness  and  rowdy-  it  their  patriotic  duty  to  pay  to  the  tra- 
ism  would  not  be  amusing  themselves  at  ditional  hatred  of  Great  Britain.  Occa- 
Cork  or  Chicago  by  wrecking  the  British  sionally,  indeed,  the  British  palate  is  still 
Parliament,  defying  the  national  govern-  offended  in  this  way.  It  is  the  editor 
ment,  and  trampling  on  the  honor  of  the  himself,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  who,  in  his 
nation.  Life  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  shows  the 
American  Statesmen,  edited  by  Mr.  old  feeling  most  strongly.  In  speaking 
John  T.  Morse,  jun.,  comes  therefore  of  the  impressment  of  British  seamen,  or 
in  good  season.  It  seems  to  us  a  very  seamen  supposed  to  be  British,  when 
valuable  series.  It  furnishes  a  history  found  on  board  American  vessels,  which 
of  American  politics  in  the  attractive  and  he  calls  ' '  the  impressment  of  American 
impressive  form  of  biography.  Some  of  seamen,"  his  judicial  serenity  gives  way, 
the  volumes,  being  the  work  of  political  and  he  exclaims  that 
experts,  are  full  of  experience  and  use- 
ful teaching.  The  editor  has  managed  the  *■**  m°!'1  cos^'  »*»■»<*  disastrous 
.  ,  ,  .  °,  a  ...  __.•■  .■.  ■  war  would  have  been  be  tier  [ha  o  tame  enaur- 
to  form  his  staff  so  that,  while  there  is  ance  o(  [reatment  ao  bruul  and  unjUStifilble 
no  appearance  of  concerted  uniformity  that  it  finds  no  parallel  even  in  [be  lone  and 
in  the  treatment  of  the  different  lives,  dark  list  o(  wrongs  which  Great  Britain  has 
there  is  a  general  harmony  ;  and  it  is  ^en  wont  to  inflict  on  all  the  weaker  or  the 
*w-  c_«..ni  k..nnnu  ,r  .a>:n„-i  .nr>u.  unciviiiied  peoples  with  whom  she  has  been 
the  general  harmony  of  rational  appre-  b        ht  0(  £  H     lui[OUB,    (orced  herself  inl0 

CiatlOD,    judicial   criticism,    and   sound  unwelcome  contact, 
morality. 

A  marked  change  has  been  taking  We  will  return  to  the  special  case  here- 
place  in  the  American  treatment  of  na-  after  ;  here  we  will  merely  remark  that 
tional  history,  both  in  point  of  style  and  the  American  commissioners  at  Ghent 
in  point  of  substance.  What  has  been  were  instructed  to  say  nothing  of  the  un- 
called "  the  nauseous  grandiloquence  of  paralleled  wrong,  which  accordingly 
the  American  panegyrical  historians' '  is  passed  without  notice  in  the  treaty.  But 
now  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  If  any  to  what  stock  does  Mr.  Morse  suppose 
fault  is  found  with  the  style  of  these  that  he  belongs  ?  Does  he  suppose  that 
volumes,  it  will  be  rather  on  the  score  a  single  century  can  have  sufficed  funda- 
of  austerity  than  of  grandiloquence,  and  mentally  to  alter  the  deeply-ingrained 
we  oftener  meet  with  dry  humor  in  them  character  of  the  bulldog,  so  that  the 
than  with  florid  rhetoric  or  gushing  send-  Anglo-Saxon  in  America  is  entirely  free 
ment.  But  the  Fourth  of  July  fiction  from  the  propensities  which  Mr.  Morse 
is  also  giving  place  to  historical  facts,  ascribes  to  the  Anglo-Saxon   in  Great 
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Britain?  If  old  England  is  so  vile,  must  States,  with  its  strange  and  shifting 
not  a  New  Englander  have  very  bad  nomenclature,  its  Federalists  and  Anti- 
blood  in  his  veins  ?  In  no  Englishman  Federalists,  its  Democratic  Republicans 
did  the  overbearing  and  domineering  and  National  Republicans,  its  Demo- 
tendencies  of  a  conquering  race  ever  crats  and  Whigs,  its  Locofocos,  Barn- 
show  themselves  more  signally  than  in  burners,  Hunkers,  Regency-men,  Buck- 
Chatham  ;  and  who  cheered  Chatham  tails,  Anti-Masons,  Know-nothings, 
more  lustily  than  the  American  colo-  Free-soilers,  Liberty-men,  Dough-faces,  - 
nists  ?  What  do  we  find  in  this  very  vol-  and  Copperheads,  seems  a  tangled  maze, 
ume  ?  When  General  J  ackson  commits  But  the  maze  is  not  without  a  clew.  At 
international  outrages  of  the  most  brutal  first  there  is  a  struggle  between  the  Fed- 
kind,  when  he  "marches  about  in  un-  eralists  who  desired  the  national  union 
questionable  Spanish  territory,  seizing  with  a  strong  government  and  the  Anti- 
towns  and  hanging  people  after  his  law-  Federalists  who  desired  State  right  with 
less,  ignorant,  energetic  fashion,"  what  an  unfettered  democracy.  This  lasted 
is  Mr.  Morse's  comment  ?  down  to  the  second  war  with  England. 
„   „    ,      , .    ..         .     ,  Then  followed  an  interval,  styled  the  era 

He  [Jackson]  had  done  what  he  ought  not  to  _(     ,   t     11—     :_      i,1   v.   „..,■.,,.  ^ 

have  done,  ye!  everybody  in  the  country  -as  of  /°i)d  J**llnP  >n  W^n  parties  were 
heartily  glad  that  he  had  done  it.  lie  ought  undefined  and  the  combinations  and 
not  to  have  hung  Arbuihnoi  and  Anibrisier,  rivalries  were  largely  personal.  After 
nor  to  have  seized  Pensaiola.  nor  later  on  10  this  the  slavery  and  anti-slavery  parties 
have  imprisoned  CalJava  ;  yet  the  general  effi-  distinctly  formed,  and  contend 
ciency  of  his  procedure  fully  accorded  with  the  ".  '  !  'V*  ...  . 
aecrei  disposition  of  the  country.  against  each  other  with  growing  animos- 
ity till  their  contest  ends  in  war.  The 
Apparently  it  accords  equally  well  antagonism  between  the  free  and  the 
with  the  secret  disposition  of  Mr.  Morse,  slave  States,  however,  was  manifest  from 
Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  one  of  the  the  beginning,  and  was  felt  more  or  less 
writers  in  this  aeries,  who  enjoys  a  high  in  every  question  that  arose  ;  the  South, 
reputation  as  a  reforming  and  moral  caring  nothing  for  the  shipping  interest, 
politician,  countenances  in  the  interests  was  for  a  war  with  England,  which  grat- 
of  the  United  States  principles  of  ag-  ified  its  temper  and  paid  the  planters' 
grandizement  upon  which  no  British  debts  in  bullets,  while  New  England 
statesman,  we  trust,  would  ever  allow  was  for  peace  and  trade.  The  tariff 
himself  consciously  to  act,  and  which  controversy,  which  a  British  apologist  of 
would  make  it  very  difficult  to  have  any  secession  was  able  to  dupe  England  into 
dealings  with  the  American  Republic,  taking  for  the  cause  of  the  civil  war. 
Writers  in  this  series  have  to  speak  in  arose  out  of  the  divergence  of  interest 
very  strong  terms  of  the  conduct  of  between  manufacturing  communities, 
President  folic  and  his  Cabinet  toward  which  demanded  protection  for  their  ris- 
"  weak"  Mexico.  We  have  seen  some-  ing  industries,  and  slave-owning  corn- 
thing  of  General  Jackson's  conduct,  and  munities,  which,  being  unable  to  manu- 
of  that  of  the  nation  which  applauded  facture  anything  for  themselves,  required 
him,  toward  "weak"  Spain;  and  the  perfect  freedom  of  importation.  Apart  - 
behavior  of  American  frontiersmen  to  from  special  questions,  the  whole  struc- 
"  uncivilized  "  Indians  has  recently  fur  ture  and  spirit  of  society  in  the  slave- 
nished  the  matter  for  a  volume  entitled  owning  South  was  radically  opposed  to 
A  Century  of  Dishonor.  On  the  other  the  structure  and  spirit  of  society  in  the 
hand,  if  Mr.  Morse  turns  his  eyes  toward  industrial,  democratic,  and  progressive 
the  north  of  his  own  continent,  he  sees  North.  The  boast  of  the  old  royal  gov- 
a  community  of  "'  a  weaker  race"  flour-  ernor  of  Virginia  who  thanked  God  that 
ishing  under  the  tutelage  of  the  British  in  his  colony  there  were  no  schools  or 
conqueror  as  no  French  colony  has  ever  printing-presses  remained  substantially 
flourished  under  the  tutelage  of  France,  true,  though  the  rule  of  royal  governors 
The  leader  of  the  Quebec  Liberals  had  departed ;  and  even  in  the  revolu- 
avowed  the  other  day,  like  Voltaire  be-  tionary  war  the  pride  of  the  Southern 
fore  him,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  victory  gentlemen  had  spurned  the  command  of 
of  Wolfe  over  Montcalm.  the  Northern  trader.  Garrison  called 
The  history  of  parties  in  the  United  the  constitution  a  compact  with  death 
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Mid  hell.  It  was  unquestionably  a  com-  Republic  suffered  from  the  i evolutionary 
pact  with  an  element  morally,  socially,  bias  given  it  by  the  rupture  as  much  as 
and  politically  alien  to  the  element  to  the  mother-country  suffered  by  the  rup- 
which  Garrison  belonged,  and  a  com-  ture  itself.  But  some  excuse  for  them 
pact  against  which  the  intellect  and  con-  may  be  found  in  the  characters  with 
science  of  New  England  were  certain  in  which  both  in  New  England  and  among 
the  end  to  rebel.  Though  there  was  a  the  slave-owners  of  the  South  they  had 
junction,  there  never  was  a  real  union,  to  deal.  The  ex-Puritan  of  New  Eng- 
of  the  slave  with  the  fiee  States.  Des-  land  had  lost  much,  not  only  of  the  re- 
tiny  pronounced  sentence  of  ultimate  di-  ligious  enthusiasm  of  his  forefathers,  but 
vorce  on  the  very  day  of  the  ill-starred  of  their  morality,  as  the  diary  of  John 
marriage.  Could  the  colonies  have  part-  Adams  plainly  shows.  He  had  retained 
ed  from  the  mother-country  in  the  peace-  in  full  measure  their  polemical  spirit, 
ful  course  of  nature,  like  ripe  fruit  drop-  He  had  retained  something  of  the  wili- 
ping  from  the  tree,  I  hey  would,  in  all  ness  which  was  mingled  with  their  fanati- 
probability,  have  fallen  into  the  two  cism.  He  had  acquired  an  intense  love 
sections  into  "which,  after  a  century  of  of  litigation,  on  which  subsisted  a  num- 
uneasy  wedlock,  they  were  rent,  unless  ber  of  mischief-making  lawyers.  Con- 
slavery  had  been  gently  extinguished  by  stant  attendance  on  town  meetings  had 
the  extension  to  the  dependencies  of  the  formed  his  political  intelligence  and  at 
Emancipationist  movement  which  pre-  the  same  time  bred  in  him  a  passion  for 
vailed  in  the  mother-country.  The  rup-  political  controversy.  If  the  town  meet- 
ture  of  1861  and  the  struggle  which  en-  ing  was  the  most  important  and  charae- 
sued  can  hardly  be  called  a  rebellion  or  teristic  of  the  political  institutions,  the 
a  civil  war.  It  was  simply  an  "  irre-  taverns,  of  which  the  number  was  great, 
pressible  conflict."  The  irreconcilables  also  played  their  part, 
parted,  and  the  stronger  of  the  two  in- 
vaded, and  after  a  desperate  and  pro-  .  "  OT  »P?nt  ,h«  ••*?'?«  'n  a  t£J!ri7"y' 
■  „  J  ,  1  j  j  j  John  Adams),  you  found  the  house  full  of  peo- 
longed  struggle  conquered  and  annexed.  p!e  drinking 'drams  of  flip,  ^a,,  and  „£.. 
the  weaker.  Whether  conquest  will  ing  and  swearing  ;  but  especially  plotting  with 
be  followed  by  assimilation  ;  whether  a 
white  society  and  a  black-and-white  so- 
ciety will  ever  become  one  people  and 
alike  thoroughly  republican,  is  the  se-  The  revolution  itself  was  born  in  the 
cret,  and,  as  a  perusal  of  Judge  Tour-  room  of  the  Caucus  Club,  amid  clouds 
gee's  Bricks  ■without  Straw  will  show,  0f  smoke  and  deep  potations  of  egg-flip, 
the  momentous  and  formidable  secret,  Wilkes  and  Liberty  had  their  counter- 
of  the  future.  part  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Across  the  main  current  of  party  poll-  Plenty  of  active  spirits  were  ready  for 
tics  come  from  time  to  time  accidental  political  havoc, 
and  extraneous  currents,  such  as  Anti- 

Masonism  and  Know-nothingism,  the  The  few  (says  Adams)  who  have  real  honor, 
foimer  of  which  arose  from  a  panic  'ewp«»««.  and  understanding,  who  are  desir- 
■  r  .  ous  of  getting  their  bread  and  paying  their 
igns  OI  debts  by  their  own  indusiry,  apply  their  atten- 
tion to  their  own  business  and  leave  the  affairs 
more  rational  origin  in  the  growing  in-  of  towns  and  provinces  10  others.  Buta  young 
fluence  of  the  foreign,  especially  the  [e,1°"  wh°  happens  10  be  by  nature  indolent 
I™h  population  The  „.„*  of  An,,.  tf^JSZl%&X!itt%%% 
Masonry  blazed  high  for  a  moment  and  without  labor  or  care, 
then  expired  forever.  Of  Know-noth- 
ingism we  are  not  unlikely  to  hear  again.  Such  patriots  are  not  easily  appeased, 
though  perhaps  under  a  different  name.  Undoubtedly  in  intelligence  as  well  as  in 
On  George  the  Third  and  his  ministers  integrity,  industry  and  thrift,  the  New 
history  has  passed  a  sentence  which  it  is  Englander  was  a  picked  Anglo-Saxon, 
needless  to  repeat.  Bitter  have  been  the  and  the  elect  of  destiny  for  the  founda- 
con sequences  of  their  ignorance,  wrong-  tion  of  republican  institutions  ;  but,  we 
headed  ness,  and  obstinacy  to  the  Anglo-  repeat,  he  was  not  good-tempered  or 
Saxon  race  in  both  its  branches  ;  for  the  placable,  nor  was  it  easy  to  maintain 
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with  him  political  relations  in  their  own  his  dcvoutness.     Samuel  Adams  seems 

nature  equivocal  and  thorny.  to  be  convicted  of  having  laid  a  trap  for 

Samuel   Adams  was  a  typical   New  Hutchinson,  and  of  having,  in  unpleas- 

Englander  in  everything  but  industry  ant  contrast  to  his  cousin  John,  tried  to 

and  thrift.     He  had  failed  in  regular  force  on  the  trial  of  Preston  and  the 

callings  and  had  defaulted,  though  only  soldiers  who  in  self-defence  had  fired  on 

through  incompetence,  as  a  public  tax-  the  Boston  mob  before  popular  passion 

gatherer  before  he  found  his  element  in  had  cooled,  with  a  view  to  what  would 

politics,  and  became  the  contriver  and  have  been  nothing  less  than  a  judicial 

leader  of  a  revolution.     Nodoubt  is  left  murder. 

in  our  mind  after  reading  the  candid  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  at 
narrative  of  his  biographer  that  he  meant  length  the  schism,  which  Samuel  Adams 
mischief  from  the  beginning.  Through-  had  the  chief  hand  in  bringing  about, 
out  he  did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  and  which  made  the  two  portions  of  the 
prevent  reconciliation  and  to  bring  Anglo-Saxon  race  foreign  nations,  or 
about  revolution  and  civil  war.  His  worse  than  foreign  nations,  to  each 
aspirations  may  have  been  grand,  his  aim  other,  when  they  might  have  shared  the 
may  have  been  beneficent,  he  may  dc-  great  Anglo-Saxon  heritage  in  peace  and 
serve  on  these  accounts  the  political  can-  friendship.  That  the  colonists  did  not, 
onization  which  he  has  received,  but  his  like  the  subjects  of  Spain  in  the  Nether- 
determination  to  produce  a  rupture  is  lands,  feel  themselves  sorely  oppressed 
the  acquittal,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  is  shown  by  the  mask  of  loyalty  which 
of  the  English  ministers.  No  govern-  Samuel  Adams  and  other  revolutionists 
ment  can  satisfy  a  man  who  is  bent  on  found  it  necessary  to  wear.  They  were 
its  overthrow.  Asa  plotter  he  was  very  in  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  security  for 
active,  bold,  persevering,  and  adroit,  nor  life,  property,  personal  liberty,  and  free- 
docs  his  desire  of  political  change  appear  dom  of  opinion,  the  last,  in  New  Eng- 
to  have  been  mingled  with  any  lower  land  at  least,  being  assured  to  them 
motive.  The  facts,  so  far  as  we  can  partly  through  the  action  of  the  home 
see,  warrant  no  higher  praise,  and  we  Government,  which  had  imposed  restric- 
are  not  disposed  to  pervert  the  truth  of  tions  upon  New  England  theocracy. 
history  for  the  purpose  of  placing  a  crown  Numbers  of  them  remained  loyal  to  the 
on  the  head  of  any  man  who,  in  what-  end,  and  suffered  exile  in  the  royal 
ever  circumstances,  when  a  peaceful  re-  canse,  though  the  royal  commanders  did 
dress  of  grievances  is  open  to  him,  pre-  everything  that  could  be  done  by  their 
fers  revolution  and  civil  war.  The  pro-  blunders  to  estrange  support.  The 
fessions  of  attachment  to  the  mother-  country  was  flourishing,  notwithstand- 
country  which  continued  to  issue  from  ing  the  restrictions  on  trade,  which  were 
Samuel  Adams's  lips  and  pen  when  he  the  worst  grievance,  though  they  were 
had  certainly  made  up  his  mind  to  pre-  simply  the  blindness  of  the  age.  Parlia- 
ment a  reconciliation  require,  as  his  biog-  ment  had  repealed  the  Stamp-tax  ;  there 
rapher  allows,  some  casuistry  for  their  was  no  reason  to  despair  of  its  repealing 
justification.  the  Tea-tax ;   a  large  party,  including 

1    ■    _    j  j  1  /         \t    ..         1  -i    t  by  far  the  most  powerful  statesman,  was 

It  is  wonderful  (says   Mr.  Hosmer)   if  the  *  ,,           ,      .  , v-,         T.      T            ' 

Puritan  conscience  did  not  now  and  then  feel  °n  th*  colonial  side.      The  Tea-tax  was 

a  twinge  when  Adams,  at  (he  very  lime  when  paltry   in  amount.     In   the  mean  time 

he  had  devoted  himself  body  and  soul  10  break-  colonial  commerce  received  the  protec- 

iog  the  link  that  bound  America  to  England  ,ion  of  tne  Imperial  fleet.     It  had,  after 

thought  of  independence.  Pay  blackmail  to  the  Algennes.  When 
Hampden  resisted  the  payment  of  ship- 
There  was  in  the  patriot's  character,  money— which  he  did,  by  the  way,  in  a 
to  borrow  again  Mr.  Hosmer' 3  words,  court  of  law — he  was  combating  an  at- 
"  a  certain  fox-like  shrewdness  which  tempt  to  found  an  arbitrary  taxation  a 
did  not  always  scrutinize  the  means  over-  reactionary  government  which,  as  he 
narrowly  while  he  pushed  on  to  the  great  and  his  friends  believed,  would  have  not 
end."  The  mora]  twist  in  the  character  only  extinguished  the  civil  liberties  but 
of  the  Puritan,  in  short,  had  survived  quenched  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation. 
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Nobody  can  suppose  that  GrenviUe 
aimed  at  anything  worse  than  to  make 
the  colonies  contribute  to  the  expense 
of  imperial  armaments.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  colonies  in  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  was  an  idea  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  British 
statesmen  were  unwilling;  to  entertain, 
though  the  enemies  of  peace  in  the 
colonies  were.  Mr.  Hosmer  vindicates 
Hutchinson,  who,  though  a  Royalist, 
appears  to  have  been  not  only  well-in- 
tentioned, but  a  colonial  patriot  in  his 
way,  and  especially  acquits  him  of  blame 
in  the  matter  of  the  famous  letters,  leav- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  dark  shade  of 
doubtfulness  on  the  conduct  of  his  op- 
ponents. By  appointing  such  a  man  at 
such  a  time  the  British  Government 
showed  that  its  designs  were  not  malig- 
nant, while  by  allowing  its  soldiers  to  be 
brought  to  trial  and  actually  branded  on 
the  hand  for  firing  on  a  mob  which  at- 
tacked them  with  sticks  and  stones,  it 
proved  that  it  was  not  disposed  to  tram- 
ple on  the  laws  or  riot  in  blood.  The 
testimony  of  Mr.  Hosmer,  which  is 
supported  by  the  writer  of  another  of 
these  volumes,  to  the  discipline  and  for- 
bearance of  the  British  soldiers  in  Bos- 
ton, comes  opportunely  at  a  moment 
when  unscrupulous  faction  and  malig- 
nant ambition  are  traducing  the  record 
of  the  British  army  as  well  as  that  of 
British  statesmanship  and  that  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Hosmer  seems  to  think  that  the 
American  revolution  was  necessary  in 
order  to  arrest  the  course  of  political  re- 
action in  England.  We  find 'difficulty 
in  tracing  any  such  effect,  though  it  is 
ttne  that  the  event  has  been  too  much 
viewed  in  its  aspect  as  the  revolt  of  a 
dependency,  and  too  little  in  its  aspect 
as  a  civil  war.  One  consequence  of  it 
certainly  has  been  a  French  and  Catho- 
lic Canada.  Mr.  Hosmer,  whose  tone  is 
to  us  most  refreshing,  would  like,  if  we 
do  not  misinterpret  him,  to  see  the  polit- 
ical union  of  the  race  restored  by  a  Pan- 
Anglo-Saxonic  Confederation.  We  can- 
not share  that  dream,  but  moral  reunion, 
were  it  not  for  the  Irishry,  might  come 
to-morrow.  It  is  something,  at  all 
events,  to  have  found  an  American,  and 
a  patriotic  American,  refusing  to  glorify 
the  revolutionary  intrigue  which  com- 
bined with  royal   folly  to  break,  in  a 


paltry  quarrel,  the  grand  and  beneficent 
unity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Of  the  Southern  and  slave-owning 
revolutionist  the  best  specimen  is  Patrick 
Henry.  Not  that  he  actually  belonged 
to  that  high-spirited,  hot-headed,  spend- 
thrift, horse-racing,  cock-fighting,  gam- 
bling, duelling,  and  domineering  slave- 
ocracy  of  Virginia  which  furnished  many 
of  the  leading  patriots.  As  a  lawyer  of 
humble  origin  he  stood  midway  between 
the  F.F.V.  's  (First  Families  of  Virginia) 
and  the  "  mean  whites."  He  had  failed 
in  shopkeeping  before  he  took  to  law. 
His  able  and  industrious  biographer. 
Professor  Coit  Tyler,  takes  pains  to  res- 
cue him  both  from  the  imputation  of  il- 
literacy and  from  that  of  having  kept  a 
tavern.  He  only,  it  seems,  while  pre- 
paring for  the  legal  profession,  helped 
his  father  to  tend  the  bar.  But  he  was 
the  offspring  of  a  community  to  which 
the  slaveocracy  gave  its  tone  ;  and  he 
was  himself,  though  ao  occasional  de- 
claitner  against  slavery,  through  life  an 
owner,  and  not  only  an  owner,  but  a 
buyer  and  seller,  of  slaves.  He  seems, 
in  fact,  to  have  been  rather  a  notably 
sharp  hand  at  bargaining  for  human 
chattels.  In  that  school  his  notions  of 
liberty  were  formed.  His  political  edu- 
cation was  received,  as  his  biographer 
tells  us,  by  means  of 

communings  In  the  tavern  porch  or  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  country  store,  [with]  an  oc- 
casional clergyman,  pedagogue,  or  legislator, 
small  planters  and  small  traders,  sportsmen, 
loafers,  slaves  and  the  drivers  of  slaves,  and, 
more  than  all,  those  bucolic  Solons  of  Old  Vir- 
ginia, the  good-humored,  illiterate,  thriftless 
Caucasian  consumers  of  tobacco  and  whiskey, 
who  cordially  consented  that  all  the  hard  work 
of  the  world  should  be  done  by  the  children  of 
Ham.  During  all  thai  time  in  his  life,  as  we 
now  look  back  upon  it  (says  his  biographer), 
he  haa  for  us  the  aspect  of  some  lawless,  un- 
kempt genius,  in  untoward  circumstances, 
groping  in  the  dark,  not  without  wild  joy. 
toward  his  unconceivable  true  vocation  ;  .  .  . 
withal  borne  along,  for  many  days  together, 
by  the  mysterious  undercurrents  of  his  nature 
into  that  realm  of  reverie  where  the  soul  feeds 
on  immonal  fruit  and  communes  with  unseen 
associates,  the  body  meanwhile  being  left  to 
the  semblance  of  idleness. 

Is  not  this  something  like  a  philo- 
sophical description,  tinctured  with 
poetry,  of  the  loafer  ?  Henry  made  his 
first  notable  appearance  in  the  Virginia 
Clergy  case,  as  the  defender  of  what  bis 
biographer  is  constrained  to  brand  as 
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barefaced  iniquity— iniquity  upon  which 
George  the  Third  had  put  a  tyrannical 
veto-  Nor  were  the  appeals  to  malig- 
nant and  dishonest  passion  by  which  he 
gained  his  cause  required  or  Justified  by 
professional  duty.  In  the  dispute  with 
the  British  Government,  Henry,  like 
Samuel  Adams,  meant  mischief  from  the 
beginning ;  he  may  even  claim  (o  be  the 
first  who  gave  his  voice  openly  for  civil 
war  ;  and  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  Sam- 
uel Adams,  the  government  stands  ac- 
quitted by  the  impossibility  of  satisfying 
the  Implacable.  He  showed  bis  im- 
placability in  a  notable  way  by  fiercely 
rejecting  the  conciliatory  scheme  of  John 
Galloway,  who  proposed  in  Congress  that 
the  American  colonies  should  be  confed- 
erated and  have  a  federal  parliament  of 
their  own,  with  a  governor-general  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  ;  a  plan  which 
would  have  given  them  all  that  the  most 
advanced  of  constitutional  patriots  pre- 
tended to  desire.  John  Galloway  was  a 
man  of  mark.  John  Adams  mentions 
him  among  the  "  sensible  and  learned 
but  cold"  speakers  in  Congress,  while 
be  numbers  Henry  among  the  "  ora- 
tors ;"  and  the  rejection  of  Galloway's 
scheme*  by  Ihe  vote  of  a  single  state  was 
a  signal  triumph  of  oratory  over  cold 
"  sense."  As  to  Henry's  power  as  an 
orator  of  firing  the  Southern  heart  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  but  gunpowder  is 
easily  fired.  Some  of  these  gentlemen, 
moreover,  were  not  unwilling  to  apply 

*  "  Could  the  plan  have  been  adopted."  says 
Professor  Tyler,  "  the  disruption  of  the  British 
Empire  would  certainly  have  been  averted  for 
that  epoch,  and,  as  an  act  of  violence  and  un- 
kindness,  would  perhaps  have  been  averted 
forever  ;  while  the  thirteen  English  colonies 
would  have  remained  English  colonies  without 
ceasing  to  be  free."  To  bar  false  inferences, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  between  this 
scheme  of  Home  Rule  and  tbe  proposal  of  a 
statutory  parliament  for  Ireland  there  are  vital 
points  of  difference.  In  the  first  place,  Gallo- 
way's plan  would  have  involved  no  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  polity  of  Great  Britain  ;  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  tbe  Crown  in  (bote  days  would  have 
been  a  real,  not  merely  a  nominal,  link  ;  in 
the  third  place,  the  American  colonies  were 
three  thousand  miles  oft  ;  and  in  the  fourth 
place,  their  Inhabitants  were  for  the  most  part 
attached  to  the  mother-country,  and,  instead 
of  wishing  to  "  break  tbe  last  link,"  were  very 
anxious  to  retain  tbe  connection.  After  all,  no 
one  can  tell  how  the  two  Parliaments  would 
have  acted  together.  A  call  from  Great  Britain 
for  supplies  for  a  European  war  would  have 
put  a  severe  strain  on  their  harmony. 


the  sponge  of  revolution  to  their  debts. 
The  "tremendous  speech"  in  which 
Henry  ejaculates  "Give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death,"  we  believe,  is  still  read 
in  all  American  schools.  But  the  good 
taste  of  his  biographer  must  have  winced 
in  giving  as  the  following  account  of  its 
delivery  by  a  devotee  who  was  present  :— 

When  he  [Henry]  said,  "  Is  life  so  dear,  or 
peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price 
of  chains  and  slavery  ?"  he  stood  in  tbe  atti- 
tude of  a  condemned  ealley  slave,  loaded  with 
fetters,  awaiting  his  doom.  His  form  was 
bowed  ;  his  wrists  were  crossed  ;  his  manacles 
were  almost  visible  as  he  stood  like  an  embodi- 
ment of  helplessness  and  agony.  After  a  sol- 
emn pause,  he  raised  his  eyes  and  chained 
hands  toward  heaven,  and  prayed,  In  words 
and  tones  which  thrilled  every  heart,  "  Forbid 
It,  Almighty  God  !"  He  then  turned  toward 
the  timid  loyalists  of  the  house,  who  were 
quaking  with  tenor  at  the  idea  of  tbe  conse- 
quences of  participating  in  proceedings  which 
would  be  visited  with  the  penalties  of  treason 
by  the  British  Grown  ;  and  he  slowly  bent  his 
form  yet  nearer  to  the  earth,  and  said,  "  I 
know  not  what  course  others  may  take,"  and 
be  accompanied  tbe  words  with  his  hands  still 
crossed,  while  he  seemed  to  be  neighed  down 
with  additional  chains.  The  man  appeared 
transformed  into  an  oppressed,  heart-broken, 
and  hopeless  felon.  After  remaining  In  this 
posture  of  humiliation  long  enough  to  impress 
the  i  magi  nation  with  the  condition  of  ibe  colony 
under  the  iron  heel  of  military  despotism,  he 
arose  proudly,  and  exclaimed.  "  But  as  for 
me" — and  the  words  hissed  through  his 
clenched  teeth,  while  his  body  was  thrown 
back,  and  every  muscle  and  tendon  was 
strained  against  the  fetters  wbich  bound  him, 
and,  with  bis  countenance  distorted  by  agony 
and  rage,  be  looked  for  a  moment  like  LaocoCn 
in  a  d,eath -struggle  with  coiling  serpents  ;  then 
the  loud,  clear,  triumphant  notes,  "Give  me 
liberty,"  electrified  the  assembly.  .  .  ,  After  a 
momentary  pause,  only  long  enough  to  permit 
the  echo  of  the  word  "  liberty"  to  cease,  he  let 
his  left  hand  fall  powerless  to  his  side,  and 
clenched  his  right  band  firmly,  as  if  holding  a 
dagger  with  the  point  aimed  at  his  breast.  He 
stood  like  a  Roman  senator  defying  Czaar, 
while  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  Cato  of  Utica 
flashed  from  every  feature  ;  and  he  closed  the 
grand  appeal  with  tbe  solemn  words,  "  or  give 
me  death  !"  which  sounded  with  the  awful 
cadence  of  a  hero's  dirge,  fearless  of  death,  and 
victorious  in  death  ;  and  be  suited  the  action 
to  the  word  by  a  blow  upon  the  left  breast  with 
the  right  hand,  which  seemed  to  drive  the  dag- 
ger to  the  patriot's  bean. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that  such 
stage-play  as  this  had  a  material  effect 
in  bringing  on  a  bloody  revolution  and 
rending  asunder  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
When  political  science  or  reason  in  any 
shape  rules  the  world,  the  orations  of 
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Patrick  Henry  will  be  no  more  read  in  thoroughly  American.  He  alone  could 
schools-  His  sublime  ecstasy  of  aspira-  have  borne  the  strain  laid  on  the  gov- 
tion  after  liberty  or  death  being  over,  ernment  by  Jay's  treaty.  That  his  figure 
"  Cato"  went  out  to  bargain  with  Seas-  has  been  seen  through  a  halo,  and  that 
vola  or  Brutus  in  the  tavern-porch  for  a  he  had  more  infirmities  of  temper  than 
slave.  One  of  the  Southern  States  held  we  wot  of,  as  Mr.  MacMaster,  the  author 
out  as  a  reward  to  volunteers  in  the  of  the  valuable  History  of  the  American 
cause  of  freedom  so  many  head  of  cattle  People,  tells  us,  may  be  true  ;  though, 
and  one  healthy  negro.  It  is  an  aston-  at  the  most  trying  moments,  when  he 
ishing  instance  of  the  hardening  force  of  has  to  contend  for  himself  and  his 
habit  that  these  men  should  have  been  starved  and  unclad  soldiers  with  jobbery 
able  to  rant  against  slavery  without  feel-  as  well  as  with  neglect,  his  despatches 
ing  the  sting  of  the  word,  that  they  are  perfectly  calm.  To  praise  him  for 
should  have  inscribed  on  their  capitol  not  having  played  Napoleon  is  absurd  ; 
Sic  semper  Tyrannis  without  suspecting  he  was  not  tempted  in  that  way  ;  but  he 
that  the  greatest  of  tyrants  were  them-  may  be  almost  called  a  Heaven-sent 
selves.  Brutus,  it  is  true,  owned  slaves,  man.  The  rupture  having  once  taken 
and  in  his  way  be  was  probably  a  genu-  place,  it  was  clearly  desirable  that  the 
ine  lover  of  freedom  ;  but  he  did  not  colonies  should  win  their  independence, 
live  in  the  days  of  Wilberforce.  The  and  there  should  be  no  protraction  or 
triumph  of  George  the  Third  and  Lord  renewal  of  the  fatal  struggle.  For  this 
North,  or  even  of  worse  rulers  than  result  we  are  indebted  to  Washington. 
George  the  Third  and  Lord  North,  A  writer  in  this  series  seems  to  think 
would  have  been  preferable  to  the  tri-  that,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  there 
umph  of  the  tyrannicides  who  were  des-  is  something  in  the  character  of  Wash- 
tined  to  found  the  slave  Dower.  ington  which  eludes  analysis.  Is  the 
The  life  of  Washington  in  this  series  mysterious  element  anything  more  than 
has  not  yet  appeared.  But  one  of  the  the  decided  strain  of  a  British  officer 
writers  truly  says  that  he  was  the  indis-  which  Washington  had  contracted  from 
pensable  man  without  whom,  in  that  war,  his  military  associations  ?  A  simpler 
America  could  not  have  won.  Not  only  character,  we  should  say,  does  not  offer 
was  Washington  indispensable,  Howe  itself  to  the  inspection  of  history, 
with  his  lethargy  and  Burgoyue  with  his  Franklin's  life  also  is  wanting  in  this 
blunders  were  equally  indispensable  ;  the  series.  Like  Priestley,  he  represents  po- 
wooden  Hessians  were  indispensable ;  litical  liberalism  as  connected  with 
'  French  aid,  as  Washington  in  accents  of  scientific  progress.  £ripuit  ccelofulmen 
despair  proclaimed,  was  indispensable  ;  sceptrumgue  tyrannis.  We  remember  sec- 
and  French  aid  would  have  profited  lit-  ing  a  statuette  of  him  with  that  inscrip- 
tle  if  there  had  not  been  a  party  in  the  tion  placed  at  a  public  dinner  immedi- 
British  Parliament  which  insisted  on  ately  in  face  of  the  British  ambassador, 
peace  ;  for  Rodney  would  have  swept  Franklin  also  represents  the  antagonism 
the  fleet  of  France  from  the  sea,  and  her  of  a  highly  economical  and  matter-of- 
artny  could  not  have  maintained  itself  fact  philosophy  of  life  to  aspirations  after 
in  America  alone.  Washington  held  to-  imperial  grandeur  and  all  the  fancies  of 
gether,  as  no  other  man  could,  an  army  the  past  He  does  not,  as  we  know, 
which  had  been  reduced  to  a  scarecrow  represent  either  New  England  orthodoxy 
by  the  ebb  of  rhetorical  enthusiasm  and  or  Puritan  morality.  Through  him,  if 
the  hollowness  of  the  cause.  He  quelled  at  alt,  the  peculiar  spirit  of  Voltaire 
the  mutiny  which  ingratitude  to  the  army  found  its  way  into  the  American  Revo- 
springing  from  the  same  sources  had  lution.  He  was  not  any  more  than  Vol- 
brought  on,  and  which  unquelled  would  laire  by  nature  a  revolutionist.  Of  all 
have  been  ruin.  Afterward  his  ascend-  the  men  on  the  scene,  he  was  the  best 
ency  saved  the  ill-cemented  republic  from  fitted  to  play  the  part  of  a  mediator,  had 
being  torn  in  pieces  by  faction  and  riv-  he  only  been  put  to  that  use-  In  the 
airy.  He  saved  her  from  throwing  her-  luckless  affair  of  the  letters  he  showed 
■elf  at  the  feet  of  revolutionary  France,  lack  of  a  gentleman's  sense  of  honor, 
and  settled  her  foreign  policy  on  a  foot-  while  Wedderburn  showed  his  low-bred 
ing  of  wisdom — that  is,   on   a  fooling  ruffianism  and  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
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their  insolent  folly — all  at  fearful  ex-  had  he  pursued  that  career,  he  might 
pense  to  the  race.  have  risen  high.  As  a  member  of  Wash- 
Alexander  Hamilton,  whose  Federalist  ington's  staff  he  would  have  to  take  part 
has  acquired  enhanced  interest  for  British  in  a  struggle,  not  only  against  the  ene- 
politicians  since  it  has  been  proposed  to  my,  but  against  anarchy  in  all  depart- 
throw  the  British  constitution  into  the  ments,  and  his  natural  leaning  in  favor 
■melting-pot  and  bring  it  out  a  federa-  of  authority  must  have  been  intensified 
tion,  claims  the  foremost  place  among  by  his  experience.  The  war  left  behind 
American  statesmen.  It  has  been  said  it  as  its  consequence  a  political,  finan- 
that  the  progress  of  American  statesman-  cial,  and  moral  chaos,  which  again  went 
ship  since  the  divorce  from  England  has  far  to  justify  those  who  had  shrunk  from 
reversed  the  boast  of  Augustus,  who  said  revolution, 
that  he  had  found  Rome  of  brick  and 

made  it  of  marble-     This  is  a  hostile  The.  disimguUhing  qualities  of  (hose  com- 

.     1            .i_.-.-.         .i_..i_               u  munities  [the  thirteen  colonies!,   and  of    the 

judgment,  but  it  is  true  that  the  repub-  Mtnl  g0Teratnent  as  wen  (says  Mr.  Lodge), 

lie  has    had  no    Second   Hamilton.      In  were  at  thai  moment  taction,  jealousy,  and  dis- 

truth,    the    conditions   under    which  be  cord,  infirmity  oi  purpose,  feebleness  In  action, 

was  produced  have  ceased  to  exist  ;   for  unblushing  dishonesty  in  finance,  black  ingrati- 

he  belongs  to  the  brief  period  in  which,  ^"^J^J™7^!* '^Zt'^'rf 

rr              .          ./,   -         .        .   ,  '  of  an  ever-growing  contempt  on  the  part  of 

as  necessity  sternly  called  for  the  right  the  „u  of  mftni(ind. 
man,  it  was  possible  to  rise  to  power 

without  being  a  demagogue.  He  be-  It  was  the  genius  of  Hamilton  mainly 
longed  neither  to  the  ex-Puritan  nor  to  that  out  of  this  confusion  brought  order, 
the  slave-owning  element  of  the  revolu-  solvency,  and  something  like  public 
tion,  but  alighted  upon  the  scene  from  a  morality.  By  the  genius  of  Hamilton 
different  sphere,  being  a  British  subject  mainly  it  was  determined  that  the  United 
bred  in  Jamaica.  There  is  something  States,  instead  of  being  a  loose  league 
especially  attractive  in  the  character  of  of  states,  with  separate  sovereignties, 
the  man.  How  he  came  by  his  high  should  be  a  nation,  though  with  a  fed- 
breeding  is  rather  a  mystery  ;  but  he  era!  structure,  and  should  have  a  strong 
certainly  was  a  thorough  gentleman.  He  central  government.  An  unbridled  de- 
showed  it  in  the  case  of  Andr6  ;  he  mocracy  was  the  object  of  his  profound 
showed  it  in  protecting  loyalists  against  mistrust.  His  avowed  preference  was 
the  outrages  of  the  patriot  mob  at  the  for  the  British  constitution,  nor  did  he 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  ;  he  showed  even  regard  with  intense  abhorrence  the 
it  when  the  struggle  was  over,  in  oppos-  corruption  by  which  in  the  British  Par- 
ing himself  to  the  cruel  and  ignoble  ven-  liament  of  those  days  a  king's  govern- 
geance  which  was  poured  out  by  the  merit  was  sustained.  He  would  himself 
victors  upon  the  heads  of  the  vanquished,  have  been  a  model  minister  under  aeon- 
and  which  went  the  length  of  proscrib-  stitutional  monarchy  and  have  moved  in 
ing  loyalist  women  ;  he  showed  it  in  the  a  court  with  perfect  ease  and  grace-  But 
tragic  affair  in  which  he,  too  early  for  he  saw  that  monarchy  in  the  New  World 
his  country,  met  his  end.  In  joining  and  on  the  morrow  of  a  revolution  was 
the  revolutionary  standard  he  seems  to  unattainable,  and  be  acquiesced  in  a  re- 
have  followed  fortune  which  beckoned  public  ;  nor  is  there  anything  whatever 
his  youthful  ambition  to  that  side  :  his  in  his  subsequent  course  to  justify  the 
first  leanings  were  royalist.  There  is  a  suspicion  which  Jefferson  always  enter- 
doubt  about  the  year  of  his  birth,  but,  tained  or  affected  to  entertain  that 
on  any  hypothesis,  his  precocity  must  Hamilton  was  trying  to  set  up  a  king, 
have  been  extraordinary.  He  can  have  There  was  no  king  possible  but  Wash- 
been  little  more  than  a  stripling  when,  as  ington,  of  whose  loyalty  to  the  republic 
Washington's  aide-de-camp,  he  was  em-  there  could  be  nodoubt.  The  republic, 
ployed  in  important  and  delicate  missions  however,  had  it  been  fashioned  by 
as  well  as  in  writing  despatches  which,  Hamilton's  hand,  would  have  been  as 
allowing  that  the  substance  is  Wash-  little  democratic  as  possible.  He  would 
ington's,  show  marvellous  judgment  have  had  a  president  and  senators  hold- 
arid  maturity  of  style.  As  a  soldier  he  ing  office,  not  for  a  short  term,  but  dur- 
distinguished  himself,  and  it  seems  that,  ing  life  or  good  behavior  ;  and  he  would 
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have  had  them  elected  by  a  class  quali-  no  longer  needed,  takes  you  by  the  throat 

fied   by   the    possession    of    a    certain  with  its  strong  political  grasp  and  extorts 

amount  of  real  property.     He  would  also  a  continuance  or  perhaps  an  increased 

have  assigned  the  appointment  of  all  the  measure  of  protection  for   the  future, 

state  governors  to  the  president  of  the  Hamilton  completed  his  services  by  sus- 

United   Stales,    and  have   given    each  taming,  perhaps  more  than  sustaining, 

governor  a  veto  on  all  state  legislation.  Washington  in  the  sound  foreign  policy 

Very  different  from  this  was  the  model  which  was  embodied  in  the  proclama- 

adopted.     But  Hamilton  wasted  no  time  tion  of  neutrality,  and  in  facing  at  the 

in  whining  over  the  rejection  of  his  ideal.  President's  side  the  storm  of  Gallomania 

He  accepted  the  constitution  as  it  was,  which  was  raised  by  the  Jay  treaty, 

and  did  his  best  to  give  it  the  ply  which  Tossed  on  stormy  waters  and  assailed 

he  desired,  by  practical  interpretation,  by  bitter  enemies,  with  Jefferson  at  their 

for  which,  while  the  clay  was  still  moist  head,  infamously  attacked  not  only  in 

from  the  potter's  hand,  there  was  much  his  public  character  but  in  his  personal 

room.     The  great  ability  as  a  jurist,  and  honor,  Hamilton  more  than  once  went 

power   of    arguing    questions   of    legal  astray.     He  went  astray  in   instigating 

principle,  which  he  combined  with  his  Jay   to  resort  to  a  constitutional  coup 

legislative  and  administrative  faculties,  d'ttat  for  the  purpose  of  averting  a  party 

here  served  him  and  the  republic  in  good  defeat  in  New  York  ;  in  writing  articles 

stead.     Various  causes  have  since  con-  for  the  press  against  a  colleague  in  the 

tributed  to  the  triumph  of  nationality  cabinet,     though     the     colleague    was 

over  State  right.     It  has  been  promoted  treacherous  and  had    really   begun    the 

by  railways  and  telegraphs,  by  the  ex-  game  ;  and    in    penning   his   pamphlet 

tension  of  commercial  enterprises  and  against  John  Adams,  though  the  pam- 

connections,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  phlet  would  never  have  seen  the  light  had 

political   parlies  embracing   the  whole  it   not  been  stolen   and   published   by 

Union,  and  by  the  patriotic  devotion  to  Aaron  Burr.     But  there  are  few  more 

a  common  country  which  was  evoked  by  spotless  records,  as  there  certainly  have 

the  struggle  against    secession.      Still,  been  few  careers  more  beneficent,  than 

Alexander  Hamilton  is  with  justice  re-  that  of  Alexander  Hamilton.    His  biog- 

garded  as  the  founder  of  the  American  rapher  is  probably  right  in  holding  that 

nation.      Nationality,    with  order   and  even  his  death,  in  a  miserable  duel  with 

strong  government,  was  his  guiding  idea,  a  scoundrel,  was  a  sacrifice   to  public 

In  his  reorganization  of  the  finances,  his  duty,  since  he  felt  that  refusal  to  obey 

restoration  of  the  national  credit,  and  his  what  was  the  code  of  honor  in  those  days 

exposition  of  his  financial  measures,  he  would  have  impaired  his  influence  and 

showed  transcendent  ability  and  a  won-  his  usefulness. 

derful  insight  into  true  principles  ;  and  The  work  of  Hamilton's  genius,  a  na- 
his  policy  in  this  department  was  virtu-  tion  with  a  strong  government,  would 
ally  connected  with  his  general  design  of  have  been  in  great  danger  of  sharing  the 
insuring  the  unity  and  raising  the  char-  fall  of  the  Federal  party,  had  not  the 
acter  of  the  nation.  If  he  was  not  free  chief  justiceship  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
from  protectionist  tendencies,  it  must  be  and  with  it  the  interpretation  of  the  con- 
remembered  that  the  world  was  protec-  stitution,  remained  in  the  supremely  able 
tionist  in  those  days  :  the  light  of  Adam  hands  of  the  federalist,  John  Marshall 
Smith  had  but  just  dawned,  and  had  — the  "  revolutionary  and  patriarchal  " 
scarcely  illuminated  the  minds  of  any  John  Marshall,  his  biographer  calls  him  ; 
statesman  except  those  of  Shelburne  and  and  the  combination  of  epithets  is  curi- 
the  younger  Pitt.  When  he  decided  in  ously  characteristic  of  a  country  the  high- 
favor  of  moderate  protection,  neither  he  est  antiquity  of  which  goes  no  further 
nor  any  one  else  had  been  taught  by  ex-  back  than  the  Revolution  of  1775-83. 
perience  how  hard  it  is  to  preserve  mod-  Whatever  is  either  exalting  or  moderat- 
eration  in  protection,  and  how  the  infant  ing  in  the  influence  of  a  great  national 
industry  when  it  has  been  fostered  into  history  America  lost  by  her  rupture  with 
manhood,  instead  of  gratefully  recogniz-  the  past.  Marshall  preserved  and  ex- 
ing  the  favor  which  it  has  enjoyed,  and  tended  Hamilton's  work  by  developing 
readily  resigning  the  privilege  which  is  through    his    decisions    the    "implied 
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powers"  of  the  constitution.  His  biog-  erty  and  "equality  had  by  his  thrift  in- 
rapher  admits  that  in  many  of  the  causes  creased  the  number  of  his  slaves  from 
before  him,  that  of  the  constitutionality  thirty  to  fifty.  Cultivated  and  scholarly, 
of  the  United  States  Bank,  for  instance)  he  was  able  to  frame  the  plan  foe  a  uni- 
he  might  have  given  opposite  decisions  versity,  and.  unlike  the  common  dema- 
had  he  been  so  minded,  and  that  as  mat-  gogue,  to  offer  up  knowledge  and  intel- 
tcr  of  pure  law  these  opposite  decisions  ligence,  as  well  as  conscience  and  self- 
would  have  been  just  as  good  as  those  respect,  on  the  altar  of  the  democrat- 
which  he  did  give.  Naturally  the  Jeffer-  ic  idol.  To  Alexander  Hamilton's 
sonians  decried  as  loudly  as  the  Hamil-  Ormuzd,  Jefferson  played  Ahriman. 
tonians  applauded  him.  On  the  great  Democracy  in  its  loosest  and  most  un- 
issues  the  Supreme  Court,  as  we  have  bridled  form  was  his  religion,  at  all 
said  before,  leans  to  the  principles  of  events  till  he  held  power.  "  Monoc- 
tbe  party  by  which  the  judges  were  ap-  racy,"  perhaps  the  secret  ideal  of  his 
pointed.  Under  Marshall  it  leaned  in  great  rival,  was  the  object  of  his  fanati- 
its  decisions  to  federalism,  under  Taney  cal  hatred  and  ever-haunting  suspicion. 
to  slavery.  Without  political  motives  it  In  theory  he  was  an  anarchist,  and  his 
could  hardly  have  decided  that  the  Legal  utterances  on  this  subject  severely  try 
Tender  Currency  Act,  which  forced  a  the  patience  of  a  biographer  who  would 
creditor  to  receive  payment  in  paper  so  fain  be  sympathetic.  He  was  fond  of 
depreciated  that  he  lost  fifty  per  cent  of  saying  that  we  could  not  find  angels  to 
the  debt,  was  not  a  breach  of  the  article  govern,  but  he  assumed  that  we  could 
of  the  constitution  forbidding  any  legis-  find  angels  to  be  governed  or  to  govern 
lation  which  would  impair  the  faith  of  themselves.  If  he  had  to  choose  be- 
contracts.  Our  own  Privy  Council,  tween  a  government  without  a  press  and 
though  not  influenced  by  party,  has  been  a  press  without  a  government,  he  said 
influenced  by  political  considerations,  that  he  should  at  once  choose  the  latter. 
In  its  ecclesiastical  judgments  it  has  In  New  York,  under  the  reign  of  Tarn- 
leaned  visibly  to  the  side  of  comprehen-  many,  with  Barnard  and  Cardoso  for 
sion  ;  in  its  judgments  on  questions  be-  judges,  he  might  almost  have  enjoyed 
tween  the  central  government  and  the  the  realization  of  his  ideal.  Of  three 
provinces  of  Canada  it  has  leaned  to  the  states  of!  society,  that  of  the  Indians 
side  of  provincial  right,  desiring  no  without  any  government,  that  with  a 
doubt  that  the  provinces  should  have  democratic  government,  and  that  with  a 
reason  to  remain  satisfied  with  confed-  government  other  than  democratic,  he 
eratkm.  A  Supreme  Court,  constituted  was  not  sure  that  he  did  not  prefer  the 
so  as  to  command  as  far  as  possible  the  first.  Sbays's  rebellion,  which  on  other 
confidence  of  all  the  parties  to  a  con-  extreme  democrats  acted  as  a  warning, 
federation,  is  the  indispensable  keystone  drew  from  him  the  remark  that  a  rebel- 
of  the  federal  arch.  Of  this  the  authors  lion  now  and  then  was  a  good  thing,  and 
of  that  strange  legislative  improvisation,  that  republican  rulers  ought  not  to  dis- 
the  Irish  Government  Bill,  appear  to  courage  them  too  much.  "  God  for- 
have  had  an  inkling  ;  but  the  best  they  bid,"  he  ejaculates,  "  that  we '  should 
could  do  was  to  assign  the  power  of  de-  ever  be  twenty  years  without  a  rebellion  ! 
cid in g  constitutional  questions  between  What  signify  a  few  lives  lost  in  a  century 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  British  or  two  ?  The  tree  of  liberty  must  be 
Privy  Council — that  is,  to  one  of  the  refreshed  from  time  to  time  with  the 
parties  in  the  suit.  The  American  Su-  blood  of  patriots  and  tyrants."  Again 
prcme  Court  represents,  and,  with  the  it  must  be  said  that  George  the  Third 
inevitable  qualification  which  has  been  and  Lord  North  are  not  answerable  be- 
mentioned,  impartially,  represents,  the  fore  the  tribunal  of  history  for  not  hav- 
entire  confederation.  ing  fulfilled  such  an  ideal  as  an  ultra- 
Thomas  Jefferson,  as  his  biographer  democratic  government  with  a  rebellion 
tells  us,  was  rather  on  the  edge  of  once  in  every  twenty  years.  Whether 
Virginian  slaveocracy  than  within  the  Jefferson  was  a  French  revolutionist 
charmed  circle.  He  was,  however,  from  the  beginning,  or  was  made  one  by 
opulent,  and  by  the  time  when  he  went  his  sojourn  in  France,  is  a  question  on 
forth  as  the  chief  apostle  of  human  lib-  which  his  biographers  differ.  He  was  cer- 
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tainly  a  Rousseauist  from  the  beginning  and  intelligence  with  whom  he  found  it 
-  in  his  belief  that  agriculture  was  the  only  not  easy  to  cope,  there  lay  what  he  and 
moral  or  healthy  pursuit,  and  that  the  other  demagogues  are  pleased  to  call  the 
mechanical  arts  and  commerce  were  cor-  people — that  is,  the  masses;  in  other 
raptors  of  society.  Rousseauism  seems  words,  the  people  minus  its  leading  in- 
strange  in  a  Virginian  slave-owner,  but  telligence — and  that  to  this  force,  by 
Rousseau  himself  squinted  toward  slav-  playing  on  popular  jealousy  of  intellect 
ery,  and  in  the  essentially  Rousseauist  and  social  grade,  he  might  hopefully 
tale,  Paul  and  Virginia,  the  lovely  chil-  appeal.  Thus  he  became  the  founder 
dren  of  nature  are  supported  by  the  la-  and  the  highly  successful  leader  of  the 
bor  of  two  old  slaves.  What  is  certain  democratic  party  ;  not  its  stump-orator, 
is  that  Jefferson  became  a  French  revo-  for  he  had  not  the  gift  of  speech,  but  its 
lutionist  of  the  most  genuine  breed.  It  oracle,  its  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend, 
was  after  [the  September  massacres,  of  No  man  ever  understood  party  manage- 
all  the  Jacobin  atrocities  perhaps  the  ment  more  thoroughly  or  knew  better 
roost ', hideous,  that  he  wrote  that  "  the  when  to  loosen  and  when  to  tighten  the 
struggle  was  necessary,  though  in  it  many  rein  ;  how  to  take  advantage  of  passion 
guilty  persons  fell  without  the  forms  of  and  at  the  same  time  to  shun  frenzy,  and 
trial,  and  with  them  some  innocent."  come  out  wiser  and  more  trusted  than 
"  These,"  he  adds,  "  I  deplore  as  much  ever  when  the  tornado  was  over.  He 
as  anybody,  and  shall  deplore  some  of  also  saw  the  value  of  a  suborned  press, 
them  to  the  day  of  my  death.  But  I  de-  At  Monticello  he  was  a  Virginian  gen- 
plore  them  as  I  should  have  done  had  tleman  and  a  scholar,  always,  however, 
they  fallen  in  battle.  It  was  necessary  in  his  letters  affecting  the  Cincinnatus ; 
to  use  the  arm  of  the  people,  a  machine  but  before  his  public  he  condescended 
not  so  blind  as  balls  and  bombs,  but  to  the  extreme  of  demagogic  simplicity, 
blind  to  a  certain  degree.  .  .  .  Myown  When  he  was  inaugurated  as  president, 
affections  have  been  deeply  wounded  by  instead  of  riding  in  state  to  the  capitol, 
some  of  the  martyrs  to  this  cause  ;  but  he  hitched  his  horse  to  the  fence,  and 
rather  than  it  should  have  failed  I  would  he  received  a  British  envoy  dressed  in 
have  seen  hall  the  earth  desolated  ;  were  an  old  coat  and  pantaloons,  with  slip- 
there  but  an  Adam  and  Eve  left  in  every  pers  down  at  the  heel.  He  succeeded 
country  and  left  free,  it  would  be  better  thoroughly  in  making  himself  a  popular 
than  it  is  now."  We  see  here  in  full  idol.  "  No  personal  influence  of  a  civ- 
perfection  the  Jacobin  belief  that  every-  ilian,"  says  his  biographer,  "  not  nour- 
body  could  be  made  happy,  and  not  only  ished  in  any  degree  by  successful  war, 
happy  but  virtuous,  by  butchering  kings  has  ever  been  so  great  and  so  permanent 
and  aristocrats,  without  the  trouble  of  over  our  people."  In  what  respect  his 
self -improvement.  The  admirers  of  influence  has  been  useful  we  would 
Jefferson  must  rejoice  that  the  scene  of  rather  leave  it  to  the  biographer  to  say. 
his  beneficence  was  not  Paris  ;  had  it  A  "  humanitarianism"  which  is  ready  to 
been,  he  might  have  played  a  part  in  the  butcher  all  mankind  but  a  single  pair  in 
September  massacres,  though  the  part  order  to  carry  out  a  theory  seems  a  ques- 
which  he  would  have  played  would  have  tionable  substitute  even  for  common 
been  that  of  a  contriver  rather  than  an  Christianity.  Jefferson  was  the  cham- 
actor.  He  somewhat  resembled  Robes-  pion  of  religious  equality  in  Virginia, 
pierre  in  his  feline  nature,  his  malignant  and  as  president  he  did  a  very  good 
egotism,  and  his  intense  suspiciousness,  thing  in  purchasing  Louisiana,  though 
as  well  as  in  his  bloody-minded,  yet  pos-  the  act  was  a  breach  of  the  constitution, 
sibly  sincere,  philanthropy  ;  though,  un-  and  had  it  been  done  by  Hamilton  would 
like  Maximilian,  he  could  ride.  In  his  have  drawn  from  Jefferson  shrieks  of 
union  of  visionary  speculation  on  poli-  "monocracy"  and  "consolidation." 
tics  with  practical  astuteness  as  a  politi-  In  the  Kentucky  resolutions  he  pro- 
ciau  and  capacity  for  intrigue,  Jefferson  claimed  the  fatal  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
rcminds  us  of  Sieyes.  Whether  he  was  tion,  and  pulled  the  trigger  of  civil  war. 
entirely  sincere  in  his  religion  of  anarchy  His  notions  of  finance  and  economy,  if 
or  not,  he  very  distinctly  saw  the  great  they  were  anything  more  than  factious 
fact  that,  beyond  the  leaders  of  worth  contradictions  of  Hamilton's  views,  were 
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absurd,  and  in  that  department  he  did  was  it  not  renewed  when  the  colonists 
all  the  mischief  in  his  power.  He  be-  were  their  own  masters  ?  We  do  not 
havcd  as  ill  to  Hamilton  as  he  could  and  wish  to  press  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  too 
as  ill  to  Washington  as  he  dared.  Over  far  ;  it  is  true  that  emancipation  was 
the  "  Ana"  admiring  biography  can  only  difficult,  but  it  is  also  ^  rue  that  there 
draw  a  decent  veil.  were  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the  min- 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  impress  isters  of  George  the  Third.  The  pre- 
of  Jefferson's  mind  remains  indelibly  posterous  violence  and  the  manifest  in- 
stamped  on  the  Declaration  of  Inde-  sincerity  of  the  suppressed  clause  are 
pendence.  No  other  theorist  has  been  enough  to  create  suspicion  as  to  the 
so  fortunate  in  having  his  fancies  in-  spirit  in  which  the  whole  document  was 
delibly  carved  on  public  marble.  "  We  framed.  In  fact,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
bold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  dependence  is  not  more  scrupulously 
all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  truthful  than  are  the  general  utterances 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  of  a  statesman  for  whom  his  biographers 
inalienable  rights  ;  that  among  these  are  do  not  venture  to  claim  the  credit  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi-  strict  veracity.  In  its  preamble  it  enum- 
ness  ;  that  to  secure  these  rights  govern-  crates  as  normal  examples  of  the  King's 
menu  are  instituted  among  men,  deriv-  government  and  justifications  of  insur- 
ing their  just  powers  from  the  consent  rection  acts  which,  however  unadvised, 
of  the  governed  ;  that  whenever  any  were  really  measures  of  repression,  taken 
form  of  government  becomes  destructive  after  the  insurrection  had  broken  out. 
of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  peo-  No  government  could  allow  its  officers 
pie  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  to  be  assaulted  and  their  houses  sacked, 
new  government,  laying  its  foundation  its  loyal  lieges  to  be  tarred  and  featli- 
on  such  principles  and  organizing  its  ered,  or  the  property  of  merchants  sail- 
powers  in  such  form  as'to  them  shall  seem  ing  under  its  flag  to  be  thrown  by  lawless 
most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  hap-  hands  into  the  sea. 
piness."  So  wrote  the  owner  of  fifty  Republican  institutions,  if  they  ex- 
slaves,  whom  he  never  emancipated,  or,  elude  hereditary  title,  admit  family  dia- 
we  believe,  showed  any  practical  inclina-  tinction.  The  Massachusetts  house  of 
tion  to  emancipate  ;  while,  if  he  framed  Adams  might  with  some  reason  call  itself 
a  project  of  abolition,  it  was  allowed  to  the  first  political  family  in  the  world.  It 
drop  so  easily  that  it  can  be  regarded  as  has  given,  in  the  direct  line,  two  presi- 
little  more  than  an  ostensible  tribute  to  dents  to  the  republic  ;  it  has  produced 
consistency.  "  Nothing,"  said  Calhoun  an  ambassador  whose  task  was  hardly 
a  generation  afterward,  "can  be  more  less  important  and  certainly  not  less  try- 
unfounded  and  false  than  the  prevalent  ing  than  that  of  any  president,  and  its 
opinion  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  fertility  appears  not  to  be  exhausted, 
equal  ;  it  rests  upon  the  assumption  of  though  the  times  are  not  propitious  to 
a  fact  which  is  contrary  to  universal  ob-  its  prominence  so  far  as  active  politics 
serration. "  Jefferson,  as  is  well  known,  are  concerned.  John  Adams,  the  found- 
had  framed  a  clause  denouncing  in  the  er  of  the  line,  was  a  specimen  of  the 
most  truculent  language  George  the  highest  type  of  politician  formed  by  the 
Third  as  the  author  of  slavery  and  the  municipal  life  of  New  England,  and  of  all 
slave  trade.  But  this  was  ' '  disapproved  engaged  in  the  revolution,  with  the  pos- 
by  some  Southern  gentlemen.  The  sible  exception  of  Washington,  the  man 
issue  was  a  constitution  which  recognized  whose  character  we  should  say  does  most 
slavery,  under  a  shuffling  alias,  perpetu-  to  justify  or  redeem  the  movement.  As 
ated  the  slave  trade  for  twenty  years,  "  Novanglus"  he  is  its  great  apologist, 
with  an  indefinite  prospect  of  further  ex-  and  weak  enough  from  the  constitutional 
tension,  and  embodied  a  fugitive  slave  point  of  view  his  apology  is.  It  is  sure- 
law.  The  colonial  legislation  restricting  ly  idle  to  contend  that  under  a  parlia- 
the  importation  of  slaves,  in  disallowing  mentary  monarchy  the  connection  of  a 
which  Jefferson  accuses  the  King  of  dependency  was  with  the  king  alone,  and 
prostituting  bis  negative,  was,  as  Jeffer-  not  with  parliament.  Where  was  the 
son  well  knew,  not  moral  in  its  object,  sovereign  power  ?  To  whom  did  colonial 
but  commercial.     If  it  was  moral,  why  commerce  look  for  protection  1    Equally 
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idle  does  it  seem  to  contend  that  the  pends,  patriots  could  be  made  to  drink 
King  in  dealing  with  the  colonies  acted  water.  The  man  who  burns  like  Camille 
in  his  personal  capacity  only,  not  in  his  Deamoulins  "  to  embrace  liberty,  though 
political  capacity  and  as  the  head  of  a  it  were  on  a  heap  of  corpses,'  if  he  is 
constitutional  government.  Adams  is  not  mad  or  desperately  wicked,  is  prob- 
much  more  rational  when  he  says  that  ably  drunk.  The  revolution  over,  how- 
the  whole  system  of  colonial  government  ever,  John  Adams  stands  in  history  a 
had  been  left  in  a  very  unsettled  and  strong,  upright,  and  conscientious  ser- 
equivocal  stale.  Powers  had,  in  fact,  vant  of  the  State,  rugged  and  gnarled  as 
been  legally  retained  by  the  Imperial  an  old  oak,  but  not  less  firmly  rooted  in 
Government  which  it  was  practically  his  patriotism  or  less  steadfast  in  resist- 
wrong  and  unsafe  to  exercise.  Hence  ing  the  adverse  gales,  from  whatever 
arose  the  quarrel ;  and  this  is  precisely  quarter  they  might  blow,  whether  from 
the  relation  which  the  framers  of  the  that  of  extreme  federalism  and  fond  at- 
Irish  Government  Bill  purpose  deliber-  tachment  to  England,  or  from  that  of 
ately  to  create  between  the  British  Par-  extreme  democracy  and  the  subserviency 
liament  and  Ireland.  At  the  same  time  of  sham  sansculottism  to  France.  By 
John  Adams  was  not  free  from  the  traits  his  defence  of  Preston  and  the  soldiers 
of  the  conspirator.  He  continued  to  ex-  he  had  given  noble  proof  of  his  antipa- 
press  attachment  to  the  connection  with  thy  to  mob  violence  as  well  as  of  his 
Great  Britain  and  grief  at  the  idea  of  humanity.  To  the  yoke  of  the  Caucus 
separation  at  a  time  when  it  is  certain  his  neck  was  never  bowed.  Nor,  though 
that  he  had  set  his  heart  on  separation,  a  republican,  was  he  a  demagogue,  or 
and  had  formed  a  settled  plan  of  inde-  even  an  extreme  democrat.  He  firmly 
pendence.  The  disclosure  of  his  real  believed,  as  his  biographer  truly  says,  in 
sentiments  and  designs,  through  the  cap-  government  by  a  class  duly  qualified  by 
ture  and  publication  of  his  secret  cor-  intelligence  and  public  virtue  :  of  all 
respondence,  scattered  dismay  among  aristocracies  the  most  offensive  to  St. 
those  whom  he  had  been  luring  to  the  Just,  who  thought  it  the  height  of  im 
brink  of  civil  war  by  his  professions  of  piety  in  any  one  to  pretend  to  in  tell  i- 
moderation.  That  there  should  have  gence  or  virtue,  but  especially  to  virtue, 
been  a  necessity  for  resorting  to  such  in  presence  of  the  divine  people-  In 
acts,  we  must  repeat,  proves  that  there  his  suggestion  for  the  regulations  of  the 
did  not  exist  among  the  people  in  gen-  president's  household  Adams  even  shows 
eral  a  sense  of  such  oppression  as  alone,  a  tendency  to  surround  republican  au- 
we  should  say,  can  warrant  any  one  in  thoiity  with  a  good  deal  of  state.  Ham- 
enticing  a  community  into  revolution  and  ilton  in  the  present  day  would  be  utterly 
civil  war.  It  tends  to  show  that  the  impossible  as  an  American  politician, 
catastrophe  was  not  inevitable,  but  was  Only  one  degree  less  impossible  would  be 
brought  on  by  the  scheming  activity  of  John  Adams. 

a  comparatively  small  group  of  violent        John  Randolph  was  a  genuine  Vir- 

and  ambitious  men,  combined  perhaps  ginian  gentleman,  an  authentic  "  F.F. 

with  the  interest  of  traders  galled  by  the  V."     He  combined  in  the  proper  meas- 

pestilent  restrictions  on  trade.     We  also  ure  aristocratic  prejudices  and  arrogance 

see  in  Adams's  diary  (he  bacchanalian  with  a  democracy  which  meant  hatred 

element  of  the  revolution  in  some  force,  of  all  authotity  above  his  own,  and  he 

In  the  evening  at  Mr.  Mifflin's  "  there  united  English  tastes  to  French  revolu- 

was  an  elegant  supper  and  we   drank  tionary  principles.     He  was  no  doubt, 

sentiments  till  eleven  o'clock.     Lee  and  like  others  of  the  same  group,  well  read 

Harrison  were  very  high.    Lee  had  dined  in   English  literature,   at  least  of  the 

with  Mr.  Dickinson  and  drank  Burgundy  lighter  kind-     He  had  certainly  read 

the  whole  afternoon."     In  such  coun-  Fielding,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  get 

cils  it  was  resolved  that,   to  avenge  a  himself  into  a  duel  by  comparing  an  al- 

paltry  blunder  committed  by  a  particular  liance  between  the  "Puritan"  Quincy 

British  minister,  the  grand  and  benefi-  Adams  and  the  "  black-leg"  Clay  to  an 

cent    unity  of    the  Anglo-Saxon  race  alliance  of  Blifil  with  Black  George.     It 

should  be  dissolved,  perhaps  forever,  seems  that  he  once  made  a  will  emanci- 

It  would  be  well  if,  when  civil  war  im-  pating  his  slaves,  but  if  ever  he  dallied 
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with  philanthropy,  the  dalliance  was  brought  out  here,  of  course,  a  hatred  of 
brief.  Thus  he  writes  :—  strong  government  and  a  special  desire 
to  crush  "  aristocracy,"  the  grand  bug- 
There  is  a  meeting-house  in  the  village  built  bear  of  the  extreme  democrat,  with 
by  a  respectable  denomination.  I  never  ma  whom  BOCjai  rather  ,(,„„  political  equal- 
'"Jv     ^,lkJ'^nT7Z  lf,m,Li,nJnh™-iS  ity  is  usually  the  chief  object  of  desire. 

away,      lne  pulpit  01    that  m meting- house  was  '     ,  .              Jn    ,.      .       ,          ,      .         ■       ,      • 

polluted    by   permitting    a  biaclt    African   to  In  this  way  Gallatin  found  that  he  had 

preach  la  it.    If  I  had  been  there  I  would  have  as  long  a  day's  work  before  him  in  the 

taken  the  uncircumcised  dog  by  the  throat,  led  freest  country  in   the   universe   as  he 

him  before  a  magistraie    and  committed  him  wonm  have  had  in  Geneva  ;  forinPhila- 

to  ia.ll.     1  told  Ibe  ladies,  they,  sweet  souls,  .  ,   .  .      .,                          -  >  ■ '           ,>._    .1. 

who  dressed  their  beds  with  the  whitest  sheets  <Wph»  there  was  social  inequality,  the 

and  uncorked  for  him  their  best  wine,  were  not  offspring  of  wealth  which  had  been  made 

iai  from  having  negro  children.  by  speculation  and  was  not  always  in  the 
worthiest   hands.     Gallatin    went    out 

Randolph  had  a  rare  gift  of  vitupera-  upon  the  land,  but  apparently  did  not 
tive  declamation  by  which  he  seems  to  fare  much  better  than  other  Utopians 
have  kept  up  a  sort  of  reign  of  terror,  who  have  taken  the  same  line.  His 
This,  combined  with  his  social  position,  revolutionary  principles  involved  him 
enabled  him  to  do  what  he  pleased  and  rather  unfortunately  in  the  Whiskey  in- 
treat  the  Senate  like  a  hunting  kennel-  surreclion,  which,  by  the  way,  gave  birth 
If  he  ever  had  anything  nearer  akin  to  to  boycotting,  full  blown  and  clearly  de- 
statesmanship  in  him,  it  had  been  shat-  fined.  But  he  ultimately  became  sober, 
tered  by  his  passions,  which  from  his  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  not  im- 
childhood  had  no  doubt  been  uncon-  moderately  factious  or  tricky  leader  of 
trolled.  Giving  utterance  to  everything  the  democratic  party  in  Congress,  a 
that  came  into  his  head  and  for  hours  strict  financial  economist,  and  an  organ- 
together,  he  sometimes  gave  utterance  to  izer  of  the  Treasury  Department.  There 
a  home  truth.  being  no  "  Genevan  vote"  to  command 

Albert  Gallatin  was  a  Genevan  who,  the  homage    of    politicians,   Gallatin's 

dissatisfied  with  the  conservatism  of  a  foreign  origin  was  sometimes  cast  in  his 

republic  in  the  politics  of  which  Calvin  teeth. 

still  made  head  politically  against  Rous-  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lives  of  Gouv 
sean,  came  "  to  drink  in  independence  erneur  Morris  and  Fisher  Ames  are  to 
in  the  freest  country  in  the  universe."  be  included  in  the  series.  They  would 
He  may  be  regarded  as  the  first-fruits  of  be  at  least  as  well  worth  having  as  Lives 
the  political  emigration  from  Europe  of  Randolph  and  Gallatin, 
which  assumed  large  proportions  after  The  volumes  which  we  have  noticed 
1848,  and  white,  on  the  one  hand,  it  has  chiefly  relate  to  the  period  of  the  "  Fa- 
given  to  the  republic  such  citizens  as  Carl  thers  ;"  we  propose  hereafter  to  notice 
Schutz,  has,  on  the  other  hand,  given  those  volumes  which  comprise  the  period 
birth  to  the  anarchism  of  Chicago.     He  of  the  sons. — Nineteenth  Century. 


MR.  NORMAN  LOCKYER'S  METEORITE  THEORY. 

BY    S>    LAING. 

What  is  the  universe  made  of  ?    Such  on  a  clear  night,  when  they  have  seen 

is  the  question  which  has  been  asked  in  something  like  a  small  squib  or  rocket 

many  ages  and  countries  by  earnest  men  flash  across  the  sky,  apparently  close  to 

looking  up  at  the  starry  vault  of  heaven,  the  earth,  out  of  darkness  into  darkness, 

and  down  into  the  recesses  of  their  own  reminding  them  of  some  human  life, 
minds.     The  latest  reply  of  science  is, 

that  it  is  made  of  shooting  stars.     The  "  Oui  file,  qui  file  et  disparait." 

idea    may  seem    paradoxical  to  those 

whose  only  knowledge  of  shooting  stars  And  yet  it  is  now  presented  to  us  by  an 

is  derived  from  an  occasional  glimpse  eminent  authority,  Mr.  Norman  Lock- 
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yer,  and  supported  by  a  long  array  of  depths  by  volcanic  eruptions.     In  each 

serious  scientific  arguments.  case  they  consist  of  two  classes  :  one, 

What  do  we   know  as  certain  facts  composed  mainly  of  native  iron  alloyed 

with  regard  to  shooting  stars  ?  with  nickel,   the  other  of  stony  matter 

i.  They  are  vastly  more  numerous  consisting  mainly  of  compounds  of  sili- 

than  any  one  has  an  idea  of  who  has  not  con  and  magnesium.     Most  meteorites 

watched  them   continuously  for  many  consist  of  compounds  of  the  two  classes, 

nights.     Astronomers  who  have  kept  a  in  which  the  stony  parts  seem  to  have 

record  for  many  years  assure  us  that  the  broken  into  fragments  by  violent  colli* 

average  number  seen  by  one  observer  at  sion,   and  become    embedded  in    iron 

one  place  on  a  clear  moonless  night  is  which  has  been  fused  by  heat  into   a 

fourteen  per  hour,  which  is  shown  by  plastic  or  pasty  condition, 

calculation  to  be  equivalent  to  twenty  At  this  point  our  positive  knowledge 

millions  daily  for  the  whole  earth.  of  meteorites  from   direct  observation 

2.  They  are  not  terrestrial  phenomena  ceases,  and  we  have  to  be  guided  by  the 
moving  in  the  lower  atmosphere,  but  ce-  spectroscope  in  further  researches.  This 
lestial  bodies  moving  in  orbits  and  with  marvellous  instrument  enables  us  by 
velocities  comparable  to  those  of  planets  analyzing  the  light  transmitted  to  us  by 
and  comets.  Their  velocities  are  seldom  all  luminous  objects  however  composed 
under  ten  miles  a  second  or  over  fifty,  and  however  distant,  to  ascertain  their 
and  average  about  thirty,  the  velocity  composition  as  accurately  as  if  portions 
of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun  of  them  had  been  brought  down  to  earth 
being  eighteen.  and  could  be  analyzed  in  our  labora- 

3.  They  are  of  various  composition,  tories.  We  can  tell  whether  they  are 
comprising  both  a  large  majority  of  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid  ;  whether  they 
smaller  particles  which  are  set  on  fire  by  shine  by  intrinsic  or  reflected  light ;  and 
the  resistance  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  by  comparing  the  lines  in  their  spectra 
and  entirely  burned  up  and  resolved  into  with  those  of  known  terrestrial  elements, 
vapor  long  before  they  reach  its  surface  ;  whether  they  contain  those  elements,  or 
and  a  few  larger  ones,  known  as  meteors,  are  made  up  of  matter  in  a  state  un- 
which  are  only  partially  fused  or  glazed  known  to  us.  The  first  result  of  spec- 
by  heat,  and  reach  the  earth  in  the  form  troscopic  discoveries  was  to  establish 
of  stony  masses.  the  fact  that  the  sun,   stars,   nebula;, 

4.  They  are  not  uniformly  distributed  comets,  and  meteorites,  all  show  such  an 
through  space,  but  collect  in  meteoric  identity  in  their  spectra  with  some  one 
swarms  or  streams,  two  at  least  of  which  or  more  of  those  of  terrestrial  elements, 
revolve  round  the  sun  in  closed  rings  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  composition 
which  are  intersected  by  the  eaith'  s  or-  of  matter  is  uniform  throughout  the  uni- 
bit,  causing  the  magnificent  displays  of  verse. 

shooting  stars  which  are  seen  in  August  Further  experiments,  of  which    Mr. 

and  November.  Norman   Lockyer's  paper  read  to  the 

5.  They  are  connected  with  comets,  it  Royal  Society  affords  the  latest  and  most 
having  been  demonstrated  by  Schiapa-  complete  summary,  carry  this  knowledge 
relli  that  the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1866  further.  They  show  that  spectra  are 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  August  not  fixed  and  invariable,  but  change  ac- 
swarm  of  meteors  known  as  the  Perseids,  cording  to  the  conditions  of  heat,  pres- 
and  connections  between  comets  and  sure  and  otherwise,  affecting  the  bodies 
meteor  streams  have  been  found  in  at  from  which  the  spectra  are  given  out. 
least  three  other  cases.  The  fact  is  gen-  Thus  the  spectrum  of  a  comet  inperihe- 
erally  believed  that  comets  are  nothing  lion,  when  its  component  parts  are 
but  a  condensation  of  meteorites  ren-  crowded  together  and  intensely  heated 
dered  incandescent  by  the  heat  generated  by  the  sun,  is  very  different  from  that 
by  their  mutual  collision  when  brought  of  the  same  comet  when  it  is  at  a  great 
into  close  proximity.  distance  from  the  sun,  either  in  advanc- 

6.  Their  composition  as  inferred  from  ing  toward  it  or  receding  from  it.  Thus 
that  of  the  larger  meteors  which  reach  the  spectrum  of  the  great  comet  of  1882 
the  earth,  is  identical  or  nearly  so  with  when  nearest  the  Sun  exhibited  many  of 
that  of  matter  brought  up  from  great  the  lines  obtained  in  the  laboratory  from 
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the  vapors  of  sodium,  iron,  and  magne-  sphere,  and   how  their  repeated  colli- 

sium  at  the  temperature  of  the  Bunsen  sions    in    space    might    generate    any 

burner.     As  it  receded  the  lines  grad-  required  amount  of  heat, 

nally  died  out  until  a  very  few  were  left ;  Suppose,  therefore,  in  the  beginning 

and  in  the  comet  of  1886-7,  when  last  of  things,  space  filled  by  an  innumerable 

seen,  all  had  died  out  except  one  line  of  multitude  of  these  little  stony  masses, 

magnesium.     Thus  carbon  also,   which  composed  of  the  one,  or  possibly  two  or 

is  such  an  important  ingredient  in  or-  three,  primitive  elements  of  matter,  roov- 

ganic  life,   appears  and  disappears    in  ing    in    all    directions,   with    immense 

cometary  spectra  according  to  the  con-  though   different   velocities,  coalescing 

ditions  of  pressure  and  temperature.  into  streams  and  colliding,  we  have  a 

What  Mr.   Lockyer  has  done  is  to  basis  out  of  which  suns,  stars,   planets, 

show   (hat  all  the  varied  spectra  and  satellites,  nebula;  and  comets  might  be 

classes   of  spectra,  given  out  by  suns,  formed.     The  looser  aggregations,  giv 

stars,    nebulae,    comets    and    shooting  ing  fewer  collisions  and  less  heat,  f 01  m 

stars,  can  be  reproduced  from  actual  me-  comets  and  nebula:,  and  the  clash  of  two 

teorites  which  have  fallen  to  the  eartb  by  mighty  streams  gives  us  suns  like  Sims 

experiments  in  the  laboratory,  with  the  in   a  state  of  intense  luminosity   and 

exception  only  of  those  of  stars  which,  temperature.    As  these  cool  and  contract 

like  Sinus,  are  glowing  at  a  transcen-  by  radiating  out  their  heat,  they  pass  into 

dental  temperature  far  exceeding  that  of  the  second  stage  of  stars  of  which  cur 

our  sun,  and  which  cannot  be  approached  sun  is  one,  still  glowing  with  heat  and 

by  the  electric  arc  in  any  form  of  intense  light,  but  cooled  down  to  a  point  at 

heat  which  can  be  obtained  in  our  pres-  wbich  the  primitive  elements  can  cora- 

ent  earth.     Thus  the  "  spectrum  of  the  bine  and  form   secondary  ones,   which 

sun  can  be  very  fairly  reproduced  (in  can  be  detected  by   the  spectroscope, 

some  parts  almost  line  for  line)  by  tak-  and  identified  with  those  with  which  we 

ing  a  composite  photograph  of  the  arc  are  familiar  as  chemical  elements  upon 

spectrum  of  several  stony  meteorites  be-  earth.     As  cooling  proceeds,  they  pass 

tween  iron  meteoric  poles."  from  Ihe  white-hot  into  the  red-hot  stage, 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  under-  and  finally,   into  the  cold  and  lifeless. 

stand  Mr.  Lockyer's  theory  of  the  uni-  non-luminous  stage  of  burned  out  suns.. 

verse.     Granted  that  the  number  of  me-  Not,  however,  necessarily  to  die,  for  in. 

teorites  in  space  is  practically  infinite,  the  chances  of  infinite  time  these  dead 

and    that   they  tend    to  coalesce  into  and  invisible   masses  may   collide   to- 

streams,     their     collisions    supply    an  gether,  and  at  a  blow  regain  their  youth, 

equally  unlimited   fund  of  beat   upon  and  commence  the  cycle  anew  as  suns 

which   we  can  draw  at  pleasure.     The  of  ihe  first  order. 

amount  of  heat  developed  by  each  colli-  There  is  grandeur  in  the  idea  which,. 
sion  is  the  transformed  energy  of  the  to  a  certa-n  extent,  reproduces  what  the 
mechanical  force.  This  force,  and  con-  kinetic  theory  of  gases  teaches  as  to  the 
sequent  ly  this  beat,  increases  with  the  clash  of  innumerable  atoms  darting. 
square  of  the  velocity.  Thus  if  a  tropi-  about  in  all  directions,  producing  the 
cat  hurricane,  moving  at  the  rate  of  100  temperature  and  pressure  of  a  gas  in  a 
miles  an  honr,  uproots  trees  and  levels  confined  space.  Only  here,  instead  of 
houses,  the  same  mass  of  air  moving  atoms — so  small  that  one  of  them  is  of 
witb  tbe  mean  meteoric  velocity  of  33$  the  size  of  a  rifle  bullet,  compared  to 
miles  per  second,  would  exert  a  force  the  earth— we  have  stony  masses  for 
144  million  times  greater.  We  know  atoms,  stars  and  nebulse  for  molecules,, 
from  the  explosion  of  dynamite  that  and  instead  of  glass  jars  or  bladders, 
when  a  gas  expands  very  much  quicker  the  whole  universe.  The  question,  how- 
than  tbe  air  can  get  out  of  its  way,  the  ever,  is  not  of  what  is  grand  in  a  theory, 
effect  is  as  if  the  blow  of  a  tremendous  but  of  what  is  true.  Admitting  that  Mr., 
steam  hammer  were  inflicted  on  an  un-  Lockyer  has  made  a  great  step  in  ad- 
yielding  anvil ;  and  we  can  readily  con-  vance  in  proving,  by  spectroscopic  ex- 
ceive,  therefore,  how  meteorites  are  al-  periraents,  that  matter,  in  all  the  differ- 
most  invariably  burned  up  and  dissipat-  ent forms  of  meteorites,  comets,  nebula;,, 
ed,  even  in  the  rare  air  of  the  upper  atmo-  stars,  and  planets,  is  one  aod  the  same, 
Nxw  Sxaxas.— Vol.  XLVI1..  No.  3  ao 
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the  question  still  remains,  which  of  these  animate  solids  exhibited  by  the  moon, 
fotms  stands  to  the  others  in  the  relation  which,  being  a  smaller  body,  has  parted 
of  parent  and  which  of  offspring.  Take  with  its  heat  sooner.  In  fact,  the  neb- 
tbe  simplest  case,  that  of  comets  and  ular  theory  and  the  law  of  gravity  ex- 
meteors,  which  are  undoubtedly  closely  plain  all,  or  neatly  all,  the  phenomena 
connected,  did  the  meteors  coalesce  into  of  the  solar  system  by  mathematical  cal* 
comets,  or  did  the  comets  throw  out  the  culation.  And  when  we  look  beyond 
meteors  ?  There  is  evidence  for  the  the  solar  system,  we  seem  to  see  the 
latter  in  the  fact  that  comets,  when  near  same  process  going  on,  under  the  same 
the  sun,  do  unquestionably  project  uniform  law  of  gravity,  in  stars,  nebu- 
something  into  space,  which  forms  the  Ions  stars,  and  nebulae,  and  to  detect, 
enormous  tails  always  turned  away  from  so  to  speak,  fresh  solar  systems  formed 
the  sun  as  if  by  some  intense  repulsive  or  forming  throughout  infinite  space, 
force  of  an  opposite  electricity.  The  The  question  is,  does  Mr.  Lockyer's 
sun  also  has  been  caught  in  the  act  of  meteoric  theory  afford  an  equally  good 
ejecting  something,  by  an  enormous  up-  explanation  of  these  phenomena  ?  First, 
ward  rush  or  volcanic  explosion,  with  a  as  regards  quantity,  is  there  any  reason 
velocity  sufficient  to  carry  it  beyond  the  to  suppose  that  the  mass  of  these  little 
reach  of  the  sun's  attraction.  Does  this  wandering  meteors  was  ever  sufficient 
something  consist  of  meteoric  stones  and  to  form  the  masses  of  the  solar  system, 
dust,  or  of  matter  which  can  form  such,  and  leave  over  and  above  enough  to 
like  those  ejected  at  Krakatoa  by  the  form  the  existing  supply  of  shooting 
weaker  eruptive  energy  of  the  earth  ?  stars  and  meteors  ?  Numerous  as  these 
At  this  point  the  inquiry  passes  from  are,  their  mass  in  the  aggregate,  as  far 
spectroscopists  to  mathematicians.  The  as  we  have  any  positive  knowledge, 
old  nebular  theory,  originated  by  Lap-  seems  to  be  inconsiderable.  The  same 
lace,  is  in  the  main  a  mathematical  calculations  which  show  that  the  earth 
theory,  which  explains  a  number  of  the  meets  with  some  20  millions  daily  shows 
most  important  and  best  ascertained  that,  even  in  the  densest  swarms,  they 
facts  of  the  solar  system.  It  shows  are  each  probably  at  a  distance  apart  of 
how,  assuming  the  existence  of  a  prirai-  over  too  miles.  Nor  can  it  well  be 
live  cosmic  matter  in  the  gaseous  state,  otherwise  when  we  consider  that  even 
its  condensation  in  cooling,  unless  it  were  the  November  stream  produces  no  ap- 
always  perfectly  homogeneous  through-  preciable  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the 
out,  must  necessarily  give  tise  to  whirls  earth's  atmosphere  ;  that  no  increase  in 
or  eddies  such  as  we  see  on  flowing  the  force  of  gravity  has  been  detected 
water;  one,  larger,  toward  the  centre  since  observations  began,  by  the  accumu- 
of  gravity  of  the  whole  system,  which  lation  of  meteoric  matter  falling  on  the 
became  the  sun  ;  and  others  which  be-  sun  and  planets  ;  that  no  perceptible 
came  planets  at  various  distances  from  amount  of  such  matter  has  been  found 
the  central  sun,  where  partial  condensa-  in  any  of  the  geological  formations  ;  and 
(ion  had  taken  place  in  the  course  of  above  all,  that  no  sensible  retardation 
contraction,  these  smaller  ones  in  their  has  been  obsetved  in  the  orbits  of  any 
turn  leaving  behind  them  still  smaller  bodies  of  the  solar  system  which  traverse 
aggregations,  which  became  satellites,  these  meteoric  spaces,  even  in  the  case 
This  explains  both  the  motions  of  trans-  of  comets,  unless  in  the  single  and  doubt- 
lalion  of  planets  and  satellites  in  their  ful  case  of  one  small  comet  (Encke's), 
respective  orbits  and  their  motions  of  which  revolves  in  an  orbit  very  close  to 
rotation  about  their  respective  axes.  It  the  sun.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
also  explains  the  evolution  of  light  and  even  a  large  comet,  in  which,  according 
heat,  and  their  maintenance  for  immense  to  Mr.  Lockyer's  theory,  the  meteors 
periods  by  the  transformed  energy  of  must  have  been  immensely  numerous 
mechanical  force  due  to  gravity  during  and  closely  congregated,  had  not  mass 
their  contraction,  and  their  passage  from  enough  perceptibly  to  affect  the  motions 
the  stateof  fiery  gas  through  the  fluid  or  of  Jupiter's  satellites  when  entangled 
plastic  state,  undoubtedly  shown  in  the  among  them.  But  the  crucial  decision 
case  of  the  earth  by  its  protuberant  form  is  to  be  sought,  not  so  much  in  the 
at  the  equator,  into  that  of  cold  and  in-  quantity  of  these  meteoric  masses,  as  in 
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their  quality  or  modes  of  motion.     Is  it  Proctor's  theory,  that  they  are  a  sort  of 

possible  to  account  for  the  phenomena  Krakatoa  dust  ejected  from  the  planets 

of  the  solar  system  which  ate  explained  during  their  earlier  sunlike  stages,  when 

by  the  nebular  theory,  by  any  mathe-  they   possessed  a  much  higher  degree 

matical  result  of  the  aggregations  and  of  explosive  energy.     This  corresponds 

collisions  of  meteoric  atoms  and  streams  with  the  necessary  velocities  which  would 

of  atoms,  darting  about  in  all  directions  vary  within   wide  limits  according  to 

in   space,  and  casually  coalescing  and  the  direction  in  which  the  explosion  took 

colliding  ?    Or  to  come  to  closer  qoar-  place,  and  whether  with  or  against  the 

ten  with  the  question,  do  the  orbits  and  proper  motion  of  the  planet  as  regards 

velocities  of  such  of  these  meteors  as  are  the  sun.     Thus  the  earth  moves  round 

known  to  us,  either  in  the  form  of  comets  the  sun  with  a  velocity  of  eighteen  miles 

or  of  their  associated  meteoric  streams,  per  second,  while  an  explosive  velocity 

correspond  with  Mr.   Lockyer's  theory,  of  eight  miles  per  second  would  be  suffi- 

or  are  they  such  as  to  force  us  to  con-  dent  to  carry  ejected  matter  beyond  its 

elude  that  they  are  the  children  and  not  sphere  of  attraction  into  that  of  the  sun, 

the  parents  of  the  larger  masses  ?    This  so  that  the  orbit  of  this  matter  might 

question  has  been  admirably  discussed  vary  between  that  due  to  a  velocity  of  tea 

in  detail  by  Mr.  Proctor  and  others,  and  and  one  of  twenty-six  miles  per  second, 

the  result  certainly  seems  at  present  to  But  in  such  cases  the  otbit  would  always 

be  unfavorable  to  Mr.  Lockyer's  views,  preserve  fixed  relations  to  that  of  the 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many,  at  any  ejecting  planet,  and  the  two  orbits  would 

rate,  of  the  comets  and  meteor  streams  intersect  at  given  intervals,  which  seems 

revolve  round  the  sun  according  to  the  to  be  the  case  as  regards  many  of  the 

law  of  gravity  in  orbits  which  would  be  known  comets  and  meteor  streams,  both 

impossible,  either  if  they  had  been  eject-  as   regards   the    earth   and    the  larger 

ed  from  that  body  or  captured   from  planets.     These,   however,  are  calcula- 

space.     An  orbit  round  the  sun  of  given  tions  which  can  only  be  made  by  ac- 

dimensions  implies  an  initial  velocity  of  complished  mathematicians,   and  those 

given  amount  transverse  to  the  centtip-  who  have  only  a  general  acquaintance 

etal  force  of  gravity  which  draws  it  di-  with  science  must  wait  before  finally  de- 

rectly  toward  the  sun.     The  only  plau*  ciding  on  Mr.  Lockyer's  theory,  until  it 

sible  explanation  of  the  origin  of  such  a  is    seen    whether    such    mathematical 

transverse  velocity  was  that  of   Schia-  authorities    do    or    do    not    abandon 

parclli,  who  suggested  that  the  comets  the   old  theories  in  favor  of  the  new 

or  meteors  might   have  come  in  from  one- 
space  and  been  captured  by  the  giant        In  the  mean  time,  whatever  may  be 

planets.     But  mathematical  calculations  the  ultimate  fate  of  Mr.  Lockyer's  theory 

have  clearly  shown  that  this  is  impossi-  as  an  explanation  of  ihe  cosmos,  it  must 

ble,    as  the  perturbation  even  of   the  be  admitted  that  he  has  advanced  the 

largest  planet  could  not  have  reduced  boundaries  of  science  by  a  considerable 

the  velocity  sufficiently,  and  acting,  as  step,  by  furnishing  fresh  proofs  of  the 

it  must  have  done,  unequally  on  the  me-  identity  of  all  matter,  and  important  sug- 

teors  spread  out  over  such  an  enoimous  gestions  toward  the  conclusion  to  which 

space,  must  have  broken   up  and  dis-  we  seem  to  be  tending,  that  the  seventy 

persed  any  meteoric  aggregation  instead  or  more  so-called  ultimate  elements  of 

of  affecting  its  motion  in  Ihe  mass.    Ex-  chemistry  are  in  effect  merely  secondary 

plosion  from  the  sun  could  not  have  elements,  formed  out  of  a  few,  possibly 

given  the  requisite  transverse  velocity,  one  primary  element,  by  combinations 

and  bodies  so  ejected  must  either  have  only   possible  under  conditions  which 

passed  off  into  space  or  fallen  back  on  the  exist  elsewhere,  but  cannot  be  realized 

sun's    surface.       There    remains    only  on  our  earth. — Contemporary  Review. 
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CjGSAR    BORGIA. 

II. 

Thk  Duke  op  Romagna  (1499-1504). 

by  charles  yriarte. 

(Continued from  our  laii.) 

The  marriage  which  Caesar  had  con;  queen  of  France,  but  only  (he  king's 

traded  at  Blois,  under  the  auspices  of  mistress. 

the  King  of  France,  on  the  nth  of  May,  Caesar  arrived  in  France,  and  Char- 
1499,  was  the  pledge  of  an  alliance  which  lotte,  "the  fairest  maiden  in  the  king- 
had  important  consequences  for  the  Holy  dom,"  met  him  for  the  first  time  at 
See  and  the  Most  Christian  King.  It  Chinon,  in  April,  1499.  On  the  nih  of 
was  the  prelude  to  the  second  descent  of  May  following  he  led  her  to  the  altar  at 
the  French  into  Italy  and  the  conquest  Blois,  and  a  few  months  afterward  he 
of  Romagna  by  the  son  of  the  Pope,  took  an  eternal  farewell  of  her.  The 
From  this  time  forward  the  Cardinal  of  young  princess  had  a  moment  of  happi- 
Valencia  exists  no  longer — he  has  made  ness  in  the  arms  of  themanof  whom  the 
way  for  the  Duke  of  Romagna.  historian  Gregorovius  could  say,  "  like 

The  Borgia  family  was  the  ruin  of  all  Tibeiius  in  the  days  of  old,  he  was  the 
that  came  in  contact  with  it.  The  new  handsomest  roan  of  his  time."  Her  il- 
Duchess  of  Valentinois,  Charlotte  d'Al-  lusion  only  lasted  a  short  while,  but  there 
biet,  daughter  of  Alain  d'Albret,  Count  remained  to  her  a  living  memorial  of 
of  Drcux  and  Duke  of  Guienne,  the  sis-  those  happy  days.  In  the  spring  of  1500 
ter  of  Jean  d'Albret,  who  had  become  she  brought  into  the  world  a  daughter. 
King  of  Navarre  by  his  marriage  with  Loyse,  who  never  knew  her  father.  The 
Catherine  of  Foil,  was  to  be  sacrificed  Duchess  of  Valentinois  left  the  brilliant 
without  mercy,  almost  as  she  left  the  court  of  France  where  she  had  been 
church.  Her  father,  Alain,  had  shown  brought  up,  and  lived  the  life  of  a  re- 
tome  repugnance  to  the  marriage.  He  cluse  with  Joan  of  France,  the  repudi- 
knew  well  that  the  King  of  Maples  had  ated  queen  :  it  was  in  the  palace  of 
previously  rejected  the  proposals  of  the  Bourges — a  palace  resembling  a  cloister 
Holy  See,  declaring  that  he  would  never  —that  she  heard  in  succession  of  the 
marry  his  daughter  to  "  a  priest,  son  of  triumphs  of  the  Duke  of  Romagna,  of 
a  priest,"  and  he  felt  the  same  scruples  his  captivity,  his  escape,  and  his  death. 
m  that  monarch  had  entertained.  He  She  died  like  a  saint  at  the  age  of 
had  insisted  on  seeing  and  touching  the  twenty-five.  Her  daughter,  Loyse 
original  document  in  which  the  Papal  Borgia,  married,  in  1517,  Louis  II.  de 
decision  was  given  on  the  question  of  la  Tremoille,  Vicorute  de  Thouars,  and 
the  secularization  of  the  Cardinal  of  Prince  de  Talmont,  called  "  the  knight 
Valencia.  Even  when  he  had  satisfied  without  reproach,"  at  his  castle  of  La 
himself  on  this  point.  King  Alain  had  Motte-Feuilly,  and  after  his  death  mar- 
shown  unyielding  obstinacy  on  the  ques-  ried  again  a  member  of  the  Bourbon- 
tion  of  the  dowry,  and  insisted  on  an  Busset  family.  Some  traces  of  her  fu- 
endless  succession  of  guarantees.  He  ture  career  can  be  found  in  the  history 
finally  yielded,  however,  to  the  personal  of  the  time  ;  and  while  turning  over  the 
representations  of  the  King  of  France  correspondence  of  the  house  of  Esie,  in 
end  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  whose  own  in-  the  archives  of  Modena  and  Mantua,  we 
terests  were  at  stake  ;  for  should  Caesar's  have  found  letters  in  which  she  sends 
marriage  not  take  place,  and  the  Pope  greetings  to  her  aunts,  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
consequently  refuse  the  dispensation  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  and  Isabella  of 
necessary  for  her  own  marriage  with  Estc,  Marchioness  of  Mantua. 
Louis  XII.,  she  would  be  no  longer  the  In  the  autumn  of  1499  Caesar  Borgia, 
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without  caring  for  the  new  tie*  he  had  Gascons,  and  Burgundians,  under  the 
formed,  or  once  looking  back,  threw  leadership  of  IheBailiffof  Dijon.  With 
himself  into  «  fresh  enterprise,  and  the  Pontifical  troops  and  the  levies  raised 
crossed  the  Alps  with  the  French  army,  for  the  occasion,  these  auxiliary  forces 
The  treaty,  signed  by  the  Vatican  and  made  up  an  army  of  16,000  men  ready 
the  Court  of  France,  stipulated  for  a  re-  to  commence  operations  in  Romagna, 
ciprocity  of  military  services  between  Alexander  VI.  on  his  side  had  not  been 
the  two  Powers.  If  the  Holy  See,  of  inactive.  He  bad  taken  advantage  of  the 
which  Cxsar  was  the  direct  represent;*-  previous  invasion  of  Italy  'by  Charles 
tive  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  army,  VIII.  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Roman 
assisted  Louis  XII.  to  retake  the  Milan-  barons,  whose  feudal  fortresses  overawed 
ese  territory,  and  shut  Us  eyes  to  the  Latiuro  and  held  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
proceedings  of  the  King  of  France  with  Caropagna  in  subjection,  and  whose 
regard  to  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  then  officers  and  dependents,  witb  whole 
Louis  XII.,  in  return,  was  to  supply  the  armies  at  their  orders,  held  the  Vatican 
Pope  with  the  means  of  reducing  to  sub-  in  check.  The  second  expedition  of  the 
jecthm  the  lords  of  the  cities  of  Romagna  French  into  the  Milanese  territory  now 
who  had  gained  their  liberty.  allowed  him  to  complete  his  work.  By 
The  Duke  of  Valenlinois  had  but  a  craft,  violence,  or  treachery,  Alexander 
small  part  to  play  in  the  Milanese  cam-  had  succeeded  in  drawing  the  wealthiest 
paign.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Louis  XII.  barons  to  Rome  :  these  he  had  ruined, 
had  more  need  of  the  neutrality  of  the  banished,  or  put  out  of  the  way  by  mur- 
Holy  See  than  of  Us  active  support,  der  or  imprisonment,  white,  to  cover  his 
Besides,  the  king  did  not  himself  take  acts  of  spoliation  with  a  show  of  legal- 
part  in  the  campaign,  the  conduct  of  ity,  he  had  procured  a  decree  of  the 
which  was  intrusted  to  his  generals,  Apostolic  Chamber  confiscating  the  pos- 
D'Aubigny,  Ligny,  and  Trivulzio,  but  sessions  of  the  Colonna,  the  Orstni,  the 
contented  himself  with  awaiting  the  re-  Gaetani,  the  Savelli,  and  the  Magenza 
suit  at  Lyons.  The  French  entered  families,  as  rebels  against  the  Holy  See. 
Milan  on  the  6th  of  September,  1499  ;  Carrying  dissimulation  and  falsehood  to 
Louis  reached  it  on  the  6th  of  October,  the  extreme,  Lucrezia  Borgia  had  be- 
Baldassar  Castiglione,  the  celebrated  come  the  purchaser  of  the  greater  part 
author  of  the  "  Cortlgiano, "  who  had  of  these  possessions  in  a  public  auction, 
come  to  Milan  with  his  master,  the  of  which  she  never  paid  the  expenses. 
Marquis  of  Mantua,  to  assist  at  the  re-  Her  little  son,  Rodriguez,  though  only 
cepiioii  of  the  king,  shows  us  the  Duke  two  years  old,  already  bore  the  title  of 
of  Valenlinois  displaying  at  the  raon-  Duke  of  Sermoneta  (which  still  belongs 
arch's  aide  that  ostentation  and  luxury  to  the  head  of  the  Gaetani  family),  and 
which  had  once  already  given  offence  to  had  received  twenty-two  cities  as  an  ap- 
the  French  nobility  on  the  occasion  of  pansge  to  the  title.  Gioffre,  Sancha, 
bis  entry  into  Chinon.  Lodovjco,  "  il  and  the  other  children  of  the  Pope  had 
Moro. "  having  once  been  driven  out  of  shared  these  spoils  among  them  ;  and  a 
his  dukedom  of  Milan,  and  possession  mysterious  personage,  hardly  out  of  his 
taken  of  it,  the  king  was  anxious  to  re-  cradle  yet,  Giovanni  Borgia,  the  Pope's 
turn  to  his  kingdom,  but  Csesar  insisted  son  by  his  new  mistress,  Giulia  Farnese 
od  the  execution  of  the  treaty  before  his  (acknowledged  at  a  later  period  by  the 
departure,  and  declared  his  purpose  in  Pontiff,  but  at  first  registered  as  the  son 
distinct  terms,  though  he  concealed  his  of  Csesar,  received  out  of  this  grand 
schemes  of  conquest  under  the  cloak  of  measure  of  spoliation  thirty-six  towns, 
a  simple  reduction  of  the  barons  of  taken  indifferently  from  the  possessions 
Romagna  to  dependence  on  the  Holy  of  the  different  barons. 
See.  The  King  of  France,  who  cared  Such  was  the  work  which  Csesar  found 
little  for  the  fate  of  tbe  lordships  of  the  completed  on  his  retutn  from  France 
Adriatic,  loyally  fulfilled  his  engage-  and  from  the  short  Milan  campaign, 
ments,  and  gave  the  Duke  of  Valenlinois  when,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1490, 
three  companies  of  lances  under  one  of  he  came  secretly  to  the  Vatican  to  re- 
his  most  skilful  captains,  Yves  d'  Allegre,  ceive  his  father's  final  instructions  before 
and  four  thousand  mercenaries — Swiss,  undertaking  his  own  expedition  against 
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(he  barons  of  Romagna.  Continuing  ginning  of  the  winter  of  1499,  he  at  first 
the  same  policy  and  the  same  fiction  of  advanced  rapidly  toward  the  north.  His 
judicial  action— it  was  one  of  the  char-  intention  being  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
acteristics  of  Alexander  VI.  to  cover  his  neighbors  of  Giovanni  Bentivoglio.  Lord 
most  monstrous  acts  with  a  cloak  of  le*  of  Bologna,  he  was  careful  to  reassure 
gality — the  Pope,  before  formally  com-  that  potentate  as  to  any  fears  he  might 
milting  the  direction  of  the  military  op-  have  on  his  own  account,  reserving  to 
eiations  to  his  son,  at  a  special  meeting  himself  the  liberty  of  turning  on  him  at 
of  the  Consistory,  in  the  name  of  his  a  later  period.  He  then  took  energetic 
apostolic  authority,  declared  the  "  Vic-  measures  against  Imola  and  Forli,  and 
ars  of  the  Holy  See"  who  ruled  at  turning  back  from  thence,  made  his  way, 
Rimini,  Faenza,  Imola,  Forli,  Cesena,  sword  in  hand,  to  the  very  heart  of  Italy, 
Pesaro,  Camerino,  and  Urbino,  deposed  adding  town  to  town  and  province  to 
from  their  fiefs,  and  passed  a  decree  province,  and  dethroning  in  succession 
charging  them  with  not  having  paid  the  the  last  Sforza,  the  Malatesta,  the  Man- 
tribute  due  to  the  Holy  See  for  a  num-  fredi,  and  the  Montefeltre.  Once  master 
ber  of  years.  In  vain  did  these  princes,  of  the  Adriatic  coast  from  Rimini  to  Sini- 
who  had  been  practically  hereditary  for  gaglia,  and  in  possession  of  tbe  Duchy 
more  than  a  century,  and  had  not  sought  of  Utbino,  of  Camerino,  and  Cagli,  he 
investiture  either  at  the  hands  of  the  assured  his  communication  with  Rome 
Pope  or  at  those  of  the  Emperor, — in  through  S  pole  to,  of  which  Lucrezia  Bor- 
vain  did  they,  in  face  of  the  danger  gia  was  regent,  and  pursuing  his  work 
which  threatened  them,  offer  to  recog-  by  wayof  Umbria,  Sienna,  and  Perugia, 
nize  the  supremacy  of  the  Pontiff  and  to'  by  Pisa,  which  called  him  in  of  her  own 
pay  the  arrears  of  tribute;  Caesar  had  accord,  and  by  the  Principality  of  Piorn- 
commission  to  enter  their  states,  and  bino,  from  which  he  expelled  the  rulers, 
either  to  receive  their  voluntary  cession  he  barred  the  approach  to  Rome  to  the 
or  to  incorporate  them  by  force  in  the  Tuscans,  and  established  a  strategic  line 
domain  of  the  Church.  The  army  was  of  communication  between  the  Adriatic 
ready,  and  it  only  remained  to  find  the  and  the  Mediterranean.  He  then  formed 
necessary  resources  to  provide  for  its  his  united  conquests  into  a  single  state, 
pay.  Considering  this  enterprise  as  a  selected  Cesena  as  provisional  capital, 
work  of  piety,  the  Apostolic  Chamber  received  the  investiture  from  his  father, 
borrowed  five  thousand  ducats  of  gold  and  assumed  the  ducal  crown.  Next 
for  the  purpose  from  the  municipality  year  he  threw  aside  the  mask  and  at- 
of  Milan.  tacked  Bologna,  a  city  of  greater  size 
The  general  plan  of  the  young  leader,  and  importance  than  Cesena,  and  draw- 
who  was  by  this  meaDS  to  conquer  a  ing  closer  the  circle  with  which  be  had 
principality  for  himself,  is  not  at  first  surrounded  the  Tuscans,  at  last  ventured 
light  obvious,  and  historians  have  seen  to  threaten  Florence  itself,  until  his  prog- 
ground  for  doubting  whether  there  really  less  was  checked  by  nothing  less  than 
was  any  one  grand  conception  kept  in  a  formal  command  from  the  King  of 
view  throughout  the  detached  opera-  France,  who,  having  let  loose  this  plague 
tions,  undertaken  as  occasion  served,  upon  Italy,  found  it  extremely  difficult 
which  resulted  in  three  campaigns,  from  to  arrest  it  again. 
1490  to  1503.  Still,  if  we  follow  care-  Was  Caesar  merely  going  straight  be- 
fully  Caesar  s  progress  on  the  map  of  fore  him,  led  by  the  insatiable  ambition 
Italy,  bearing  in  mind  the  obstacles  he  which  lays  hands  upon  all  within  Us 
had  to  avoid  (for  in  proportion  as  he  reach,  or  was  he  aiming  at  a  distinct 
becomes  more  formidable,  and,  by  ex-  end,  at  the  realization  of  a  vast  concep- 
tending  the  limits  of  his  domain,  gives  lion  ?  Granting  that  he  had  no  dreams 
some  indication  of  the  goal  at  which  he  of  reconstituting  the  kingdom  of  Central 
is  aiming,  he  begins  to  arouse  the  suspi-  Italy  himself,  Florence  at  least  felt  her- 
dons  of  the  neighboring  Powers),  we  self  threatened.  As  long  ago  as  his  first 
comprehend  how  he  was  "  eating  the  campaign,  when,  after  making  himself 
artichoke  leaf  by  leaf,"  as  he  said  in  master  of  Imola  and  Forli,  he  was  still 
jest,  and  never  acted  at  random,  but  al-  besieging  Cesena  preparatory  to  his  entry 
ways  opportunely.     Starting  in  the  be-  into  Pesaro  and  his  progress  to  Rome  by 
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way  of  Urbino,  the  Florentine  Republic 
had  sent  Soderini  on  a  mission  to  him, 
to  find  out  his  intentions  and  his  terms. 
The  following  year,  with  increased  anx- 
iety, as  she  felt  herself  approached  more 
closely  through  the  taking  of  Arezzo, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Caesar's  troops,  she  sent  him  Machia- 
velli, the  most  clear-sighted  of  ber  sec 
rctaries.  The  spectacle  of  these  two 
champions  face  to  face  is  one  unique  in 
history.  From  the  day  when  he  arrived 
in  the  camp,  Machiavelli,  who  had  rec- 
ognized in  the  Duke  of  Valentinoisa  ter- 
rible adversary,  felt  that  it  was  of  vital 
interest  to  the  State  that  he  should  not 
lose  sight  of  him  for  a  moment.  As  a 
point  of  fact,  he  never  left  his  side  up  to 
the  day  when  he  saw  him  bunted  down 
like  a  wild  beast,  vanquished  by  destiny, 
fettered  beyond  all  power  of  doing  harm 
to  any  one. 

Of  course  we  may  refuse  to  accept  the 
▼erdict  of  the  secretary  of  the  Florentine 
Republic.  Gregorovius,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  "  History  of  the  City  of 
Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  it  is  a  reproach  to  the 
memory  of  the  founder  of  political 
science  that  he  made  a  blood-stained 
adventurer  like  Caesar  the  "  Italian  Mes- 
siah"— the  precursor,  in  a  word,  of 
Italian  unity.  Again,  P.  Villas  i,  in  his 
fine  work  "  N.  Machiavelli  e  suoi 
tempi,"  aavs  that  the  Florentine  secre- 
tary, though  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
actual  deeds  of  Valentinois,  made  of  him 
an  imaginary  personage,  to  whom  he  at- 
tributed the  great  ideas  by  which  he  him- 
self was  animated.  Still  we  have  a  right 
to  point  out  that  in  history  putpose  is 
controlled  by  action.  A  great  number 
of  the  heroic  deeds  and  of  the  porten- 
tous decisions  which  bave  determined 
the  lofty  destiny  of  empires  have  not 
been  the  consequence  of  long  premedi- 
tation :  they  have  often  been  the  result 
of  the  passions  and  desires  of  mankind, 
or  simply  that  of  the  need  of  action  nat- 
ural to  a  vigorous  mind.  Undoubtedly 
the  immediate  object  of  Alexander  VI. 
was  the  aggrandizement  of  his  children, 
and  the  increase  of  their  territory  ;  he 
cared  only  for  the  power  of  the  Church 
insomuch  as  it  augmented  that  of  his 
own  family,  but -the  deeds  accomplished 
by  father  and  son  contributed  none  the 
less  to  reconstitute  the  temporal  domin- 


ion of  the  Church, — a  work  which,  after 
its  completion  by  Julius  II.,  was  destined 
to  continue  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies, from  1510  to  i860.  The  ambi- 
tious Caesar  himself  was  turning  aside 
the  current  for  his  own  particular  ad- 
vantage. When  Julius  II.  assumed  the 
triple  ctown,  the  officers  who  held  the 
fortresses  of  Romagna  with  one  accord 
lefused  to  give  them  up  to  the  Church, 
considering  them  as  the  lawful  conquest 
and  personal  property  of  their  leader. 
Machiavelli  looked  only  at  the  results  ; 
this  is  the  justification  of  the  opinion 
which  he  expresses  concerning  Valen- 
tinois in  his  book,  "  II  Principe," '  in  the 
"  Legazione,"  the  "  Descrizione  det 
fatti  di  Romagna,"  and  the  "  Decen- 
nale."  He  was  present  when  these 
things  were  done  ;  be  calculated  the 
effect  of  the  events  he  witnessed.  From 
his  observation  of  Caesar  at  work,  he 
noted  the  strength  of  his  will  and  the 
resources  of  his  mind,  his  strategic  tal- 
ents, and  his  administrative  faculty  ;  and 
as  within  certain  limits  the  acts  of  Val- 
entinois tended  toward  a  distinct  goal, 
an  ideal  not  unlike  that  at  which  he  him- 
self aimed,  the  Florentine  secretary  was 
not  the  man  to  be  squeamish  about  ways 
and  means.  What  did  it  matter  to  him 
whose  hand  struck  at  the  despots  of  the 
petty  principalities  of  Italy  ?  What 
cated  he  about  the  personal  ambition  of 
the  man  who,  after  overthrowing  them, 
busied  himself  at  once  with  the  organi- 
zation of  their  states,  gave  them  laws, 
kept  them  under  stern  discipline,  and 
ended  by  winning  the  affections  of  the 
people  ?  Once  the  idea  of  union  was 
accepted,  a  prince  of  more  blameless 
private  life  would  succeed  Caesar,  and 
there  was  always  so  much  progress  made 
toward  the  realization  of  the  great  con* 
ception.  The  Sforza  had  fallen  ;  the 
princes  of  the  houses  of  Este  and  Man- 
tua were  not  equal  to  such  a  task  ;  Lo- 
renzo di  Medici  was  no  soldier.  Impa- 
tient to  reach  his  end,  Machiavelli  cast 
his  eyes  around  in  vain  ;  nowhere  could 
he  find  a  personality  capable  of  great 
undertakings.  Caesar  alone,  with  his 
youth  and  daring,  quick  to  seize  an  op- 
portunity, free  from  scruples,  imposing 
by  his  magnificence — Caesar,  who  always 
went  straight  to  the  very  core  of  a  mat- 
ter, a.  consummate  soldier,  full  of  high 
purposes    and    lofty  schemes — seemed 
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the  one  man  capable  of  aiming  at  the  and  organized  its  administration  ;  the 
goal  and  attaining  it.  From  that  time  breaches  in  its  fortifications  were  re- 
forward,  the  Secretary  made  him  the  in-  paired,  and  its  defence  and  retention 
carnation  of  his  ideal  prince,  removing  made  as  safe  as  if  the  conquest  were 
from  his  character  the  hideous  elements  final.  No  sooner  had  Imola,  Forli,  and 
which  lutked  beneath  the  fair  exterior  Cesena  fallen  into  his  power,  than  he 
of  the  skilful  diplomate  and  hardy  sent  for  Lionardo  da  Vinci  to  provide 
soldier.  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,   to  re- 

Of  these  "  high  purposes"  of  which  pair  the  fortresses,  and  to  erect  public  ■ 

Machiavelli  speaks  we  have  also  other  monuments.       He    founded    Mortis   dc 

proofs,  without  speaking  of   the,  in  a  Pittt,  set  up  courts  of  justice,  and  did 

manner,  prophetic   declaration   of  the  the  work    of    civilization  everywhere, 

young  cardinal  who,  at  twenty,  fixed  bis  The  cilies  which  fell    under  his  sway 

eyes  on   the  example  of    the  Roman  never  misunderstood  his  efforts  :  they 

Caesar,   and  took  as  his  motto—"  cum  looked  back  on  the  time  of  his  suprem- 

numine  c*saris  omen."     Some  of  the  acy  with  regret, 
contemporaries  of  the  Duke  of  Valen- 

tinois  have  expressed   themselves  !n  dis-  '   ™?  Iord  j?  5V."  °.wb'e  and  magnificent  ; 

.    .                r       ,.         ,.           ,,,      .  when  his  sword  is  in  his  hand,  his  courage  u 

tinct  terms   regarding  him.     We  have  a0  great  that  ,he  most  arduous  underUking, 

here  some  real   revelations  of    his  per-  seem  easy  to  him  ;  in  the  pursuit  of  glory  or 

sonal  intentions  which  are  free  from  the  advantage  he  shrinks  from  no  toil  or  fatigue. 

apris  coup  of  the  judgments  pronounced  He  has  "he  goodwill  of  his  soldiers ;  he  has 

by  uwTh»».i«^"  sr,ki„g  „c  ,hc  jvs.fhS.,rE,;,1syi„3'*,,t:ir 

war  Which   the   Spaniards  were  carrying  Add  to  this,  that  fortune  is  constantly  favorable 

On  to  prevent   the  Pope  from  extending  to  him.     He  is  of  solitary  habits,  and  very  se- 

his  dominions  beyond  the   Neapolitan  ««  (»»"*  *&**>).    He  controls  himself  wiih 

frontier.  Signer  Villari  recognizes   the  *3&?i  ^JZTZSFS&TttZfl 

i     .  .1   .  .  i           a      ,„   ,      ,   ."  ,        .  ,  .  spirit  ol  order,  and  eood   fortune  ;  he  has  an 

fact  that  Alexander  VI.  had  declared  his  £ltaa«linuy  power  of  profiting  by  opportu- 

intention    of    making   Italy       all    one  nity  (entn  conestiiort  drfla  tttammt)." 
piece-"     As  for  Ccesar,  we  read  in  the 

despatches  of  Collenuccio,  the  ambas-  So  Machiavelli  warned  the  Florentines 
sador  of  Ferrara,  that  Francesco  Maria,  not  to  treat  Ciesar  "  like  the  other 
Duke  of  Urbino,  had  taken  into  bia  ser-  barons,  but  as  a  new  Power  in  Italy, 
vice  a  secretary  who  had  been  for  some  with  whom  they  might  conclude  treaties 
time  in  Caesar's  employ,  and  that  this  and  alliances,  rather  than  offer  him  an 
person  averred  that  he  had  heard  the  appointment  as  condottitre."  The  pure- 
Duke  of  Ro magna  say  that  he  had  "  de-  ly  military  element,  which  was  Machia- 
liberately  resolved  to  make  himself  King  velli's  speciality,  did  not  escape  the  at- 
of  Italy."  Here  we  have  it  in  so  many  tention  of  the  Secretary.  Once  he  had 
words.  found  the  right  man,  the  next  requisite 
As  regards  Machiavelli,  could  we  col-  was  the  proper  tool  to  woik  with— that 
lect  in  one  page  all  the  traits  of  charac-  is,  the  army  ;  and  so,  when  he  saw  these 
ter  sketched  from  nature,  scattered  here  well-disciplined  battalions,  and  the  per- 
and  there  in  his  despatches  to  the  Flor-  feet  order  that  reigned  among  them,  the 
entine  Signoria,  we  should  have  a  lit-  system  of  supplies  secured  by  treaties, 
erary  portrait  of  Valentinois,  signed  with  the  regular  equipment,  and,  above  all, 
the  name  of  the  most  sagacious  observer  the  formidable  artillery,  "  in  which  de- 
that  ever  honored  Italian  diplomacy,  partment  Cassar  alone  is  as  strong  as  all 
Caesar  had  never  learned  the  art  of  war,  the  sovereigns  of  Italy  put  together,"  — 
yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  with  he  Secretary  of  the  Republic  recognized 
greater  facility  from  the  Consistory  to  in  Cssar  a  born  commander,  for  whom 
the  camp  than  he  did.  He  was  no  mere  he  prophesied  the  most  lofty  career, 
warrior.  Brave  and  impetuous  as  he  Caesar's  life  was  very  short,  and  the 
was,  he  had  more  serious  work  in  hand  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune  followed  each 
than  the  exchanging  of  sword -thrusts,  other  in  rapid  succession.  In  youth  he 
He  was  at  once  a  general,  a  strategist,  was  a  murderer,  in  youth  a  conqueror, 
and  an  administrator.  Hardly  had  he  and  in  youth  he  died.  His  period  of 
taken  a  town  when  he  made  laws  for  it,  activity  as  a  general  extended  from  the 
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autumn  of  1499  to  April,  1503,  and  his  He  knew  that,  once  his  father  dead  and 
actual  reign  as  Duke  of  Romagna  lasted  himself  unable  to  move,  all  his  enemies 
•nly  two  years.  On  the  36th  of  J  arm-  would  rush  upon  him  at  once  to  crush 
ary,  1500,  having  accomplished  the  first  him.  It  was  the  decisive  moment  of 
half  of  his  task,  he  entered  Rome  as  a  his  life.  He  first  sent  his  bravo,  Mtche- 
conqueror— on  which  occasion  aiepre-  let  to,  to  seize  the  pontifical  treasure,  thus 
sen  tat  ion  was  given  of  the  Triumph  of  making  sure  of  a  sum  of  three  hundred 
Ca;sar  with  the  various  episodes  of  the  thousand  ducats,  the  sinews  of  resist- 
life  of  the  Roman  Caesar  shown  in  tab-  ance.  The  nine  thousand  men-at-arms 
Icaux  vtvaais,  suggested  by  the  painter  under  his  orders,  the  one  disciplined 
Mantegna.  Eleven  allegorical  cars  start-  force  in  the  city,  made  him  master  of 
ed  from  the  Piazza  Navona,  Borgia  him-  Rome  ;  the  Sacred  College  set  all  their 
self,  crowned  with  laurel,  representing  hopes  upon  this  dying  man,  for  he  alone 
in  his  own  person  the  conqueror  of  the  possessed  sufficient  authority  to  prevent 
world.  Before  his  departure  for  his  anarchy.  It  is  a  strange  spectacle — the 
second  campaign,  he  had,  as  we  have  representatives  of  all  nations  accredited 
already  seen,  caused  the  assassination  of  to  the  Holy  See  assembling  at  his  bed- 
Lucrezia's  second  huband,  Alfonso  de  side  to  negotiate  with  him,  and  Caesar, 
Bisceglie,  to  prepare  for  the  third  mar-  weak  and  helpless  as  he  is,  making  him- 
riage  of  his  sister,  who  was  this  time  to  self  responsible  for  the  preservation  of 
become  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  and  thus  order,  while  the  Sacred  College  formed 
secure  him  an  alliance  which  would  for-  itself  into  conclave  to  elect  the  new 
ward  his  projects  as  Duke  of  Romagna.  Pope.  In  order  not  to  put  any  pressure 
On  the  37th  of  September,  1500,  he  left  upon  the  cardinals  by  his  presence,  the 
Rome  again  to  complete  his  work,  but  Duke  of  Valentinois  retired  to  Nepi. 
returned  quickly  to  take  part  in  the  war  He  left  Rome,  carried  on  the  shoulders 
which  the  King  of  France  had  carried  of  his  guards,  livid  and  shivering  with 
into  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  when  he  fever.  Around  his  litter  walked  the 
possessed  himself  of  the  city  of  Capua,  ambassadors  of  Spain,  France,  and  the 
thus  acquitting  bis  obligation  toward  his  Empire,  and,  mingled  with  the  troops, 
protector,  Louis  XII.  On  the  29th  of  could  be  seen  his  mother,  Vanozza,  his 
November  his  father  changed  his  title  of  brother,  Squillace,  and  his  sister-in-law, 
Vicar  of  the  Holy  See  to  that  of  Duke  Sancha, — all  three  in  danger  of  their  lives 
of  Romagna.  in  excited  Rome.  One  of  the  Borgias 
The  year  1503  proved  an  eventful  one  had  been  killed,  and  Fabio  Orsini,  de- 
fer him.  No  longer  contented  with  his  scendant  of  one  of  the  Roman  barons 
duchy,  he  prepared  to  attack  Bologna  ruined  by  Alexander  VI.,  had  steeped 
and  to  threaten  Florence.  The  day  be-  bis  hands  in  the  detested  blood,  and 
fore  he  set  forth  on  this  great  undertak-  sworn  to  visit  all  who  bore  that  hated 
ing,  on  the  5th  of  August,  he  assisted,  name  with  the  same  fate. 
together  with  Alexander  VI.,  at  a  ban-  Through  the  intrigues  of  the  Spanish 
qnet  given  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Car-  cardinals,  the  conclave  appointed  an  old 
dinal  of  Corneto,  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  man  of  eighty,  favorable  to  Caesar — Pius 
On  their  return  both  were  taken  ill  so  III.,  a  Piccolomini.  Valentinois  raised 
suddenly  that  the  cardinal  was  suspected  his  head  again.  On  the  3d  of  October 
of  having  poisoned  them.  The  old  man  he  re-entered  Rome,  accompanied  by  the 
breathed  his  last  on  the  18th  of  August,  same  formidable  escort,  yet  still  weak, 
Caesar,  younger  and  more  vigorous,  and  carried  in  a  litter  byhis  guards.  His 
struggled  against  his  malady  with  extra-  towns.in  Romagna  had  remained  faith* 
ordinary  energy.  He  wrapped  himself,  ful  to  him,  and  he  was  full,  of  confidence 
as  in  a  cloak,  in  the  still  quivering  car-  far  the  future.  His  enemies,  the  Orsini, 
case  of  a  newly  disembowelled  mule  to  had  already  taken  alarm,  and  opened 
overcome  the  shiverings  brought  on  by  negotiations  with  him.  The  Venetian 
fever,  and  then  was  thrown,  still  cov-  Ambassador,  who  came  to  sit  by  his  bed- 
eied  with  blood,  into  a  vessel  of  iced  side,  found  him  even  boastful ;  and  he 
water,  to  bring  about  the  reaction  neces-  writes  to  the  senate,  "  The  Duke  is  not 
sary  to  save  his  life.  This  man  of  iron  in  so  bad  a  position  as  people  think,  and 
teemed  to  prevail  against  nature  herself,  his  language  is  full  of  arrogance."     Yet 
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all  the  world  felt  that  Alexander  VI.  was  than  ever  to  do  great  things  yet,  provided 
dead  indeed — that  all  that  constituted  always  he  can  return  a  Pope  of  his  own 
the  strength  of  Caesar  had  vanished  alto-  choice."  But  he  received  a  new  blow 
gelher  ;  and  ten  days  after  his  return  to  when  the  conclave,  on  the  ist  of  No- 
Rome,  in  spite  of  the  Pope's  suppoit  and  vera  ber,  1503,  chose  for  the  new  Pope  his 
his  own  growing  confidence,  all  those  mortal  enemy,  Giuliano  Delia  Rovere, 
whom  Cssar  had  dethroned,  ruined,  or  who  took  the  title  of  Julius  II.  This 
vanquished,  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  prelate,  however,  dissembled  his  hatred, 
against  him.  Spain  herself,  represented  as  he  hoped  to  obtain  at  once  from 
by  Gonzalo  de  Cordoba,  joined  this  Csesar  all  the  cities  of  Romagna,  which 
league-  By  degrees,  single  detachments  constituted  his  duchy,  before  coming  to 
of  troops  were  secretly  introduced  into  blows  with  him.  Besides,  he  was  bound 
Rome.  In  every  palace  lurked  an  ene-  by  an  agreement  with  the  Spanish  cardi- 
my  of  Caesar's  ;  without,  the  gates  of  nals,  to  whom  he  had  promised,  in  order 
the  city  were  guarded,  and  had  Caesar  to  obtain  their  votes,  to  spare  the  life  of 
tried  to  escape  by  Ostia,  he  would  have  Valentinois  and  to  secure  him  the  en- 
been  arrested  by  the  commander  of  the  joyment  of  his  possessions.  He  there- 
galleys,  who  was  in  the  enemy's  inter-  fore  made  a  show  of  protecting  him  with 
ests.  His  own  troops  fell  off  from  him,  offers  of  employing  him  in  his  own  set- 
seduced  from  their  allegiance  by  bribes  ;  vice;  and  he  even  gave  him  the  com- 
and  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  escape,  maud  of  the  galleys,  and  demanded  from 
he  was  blockaded  in  the  Vatican  itself,  the  Florentines  a  free  passage  for  him 
the  approaches  to  which  he  had  fortified,  and  his  troops.  But  it  was  understood 
while  his  palace  of  the  Borgho  was  that  Csesar  was  to  consider  himself  as 
sacked.  At  last  hts  enemies  held  him  the  representative  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
at  bay,  when  the  cardinals  who  temained  it  was  a  necessary  preliminary  that  he 
faithful  to  him  opened  for  him  the  fa-  should  give  his  officers  orders  to  sur- 
mous  underground  passages  of  the  Vati-  render  the  fortresses  of  Romagna  to  the 
can  which  led  to  the  castle  of  St.  Pope.  Caesar  hesitated  to  comply,  and 
Angeio,  where  he  took  refuge  with  his  in  face  of  this  hesitation  Julius  II. 
two  natural  sons,  the  little  Duke  of  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  and  gave  him 
Nepi,  the  son  of  his  father  by  Giulia  as  his  prison  the  apartments  of  the  Treas- 
Farnese,  and  the  Duke  of  Sermon  eta,  urer  of  the  Vatican.  Valentinois  soon 
son  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  and  the  unhappy  yielded  and  gave  the  required  orders,  but 
Neapolitan  prince  whom  Cassar  had  they  were  never  carried  out.  Julius  II., 
caused  to  be  assassinated.  After  some  however,  could  only  act  by  stratagem, 
lime  he  succeeded  in  formulating  a  plan.  He  was  without  arms  against  Valentinois. 
and  everything  was  prepared  for  its  exe-  whose  Romagnol  troops  had  remained 
cution.  He  was  to  escape  by  night,  and  faithful  to  him.  He  therefore  at  last 
to  take  refuge  in  his  duchy  of  Romagna,  made  a  compromise.  An  additional 
but  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  to  reason  for  this  course  was  that  the 
attempt  to  carry  out  his  plan,  fate  dealt  French  had  just  been  beaten  by  the 
him  a  crushing  blow.  After  a  reign  of  Spanish  forces  on  the  G-arigliano,  in  the 
twenty-seven  days,  Pius  III.,  the  old  Neapolitan  territory,  on  the  31st  Decem- 
man  who  had  protected  and  supported  ber,  1503,  and  the  Valencian  and  Caslil- 
him,  died  suddenly.  ian  cardinals  in  the  Sacred  College  de- 
Any  other  man  would  have  succumbed  manded  his  liberation.  Don  Diego  de 
under  this  misfortune  ;  but  Valentinois,  Mendoza,  ambassador  from  the  Catholic 
now  that  the  Pontifical  throne  was  va-  King,  also  joined  with  them  to  obtain 
cant,  thought  only  of  one  thing,  the  liberty  of  Valentinois. 
Through  his  creatures  he  commanded,  At  last,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1504, 
as  he  imagined,  a  majority  in  the  Sacred  the  Cardinal  Santa  Croce,  who  had  been 
College,  and  he  could  appoint  a  Pope  of  intrusted  with  the  care  of  Caesar,  who 
his  own  choice.  On  the  26th  of  Octo-  was  detained  at  Ostia,  set  his  hostage  at 
ber  Machiavelli  visited  him  in  his  prison,  liberty,  after  making  him  sign  an  engage- 
and  on  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  the  meat  never  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
Florentine  Signoria  :  "  The  Duke  is  Holy  See.  Foreseeing  fresh  calamities, 
shut  up  in  the  Mole ;  he  hopes  more  Borgia  bad  some  time  before  sent  his 
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confidant,  Michaele  Ramolino,  and  his  join  a  commander  of  proved  valor,  now 
cousin,  Cardinal  Giovanni  Borgia,  to  supported  by  Spain  ;  great  enterprises 
Gonzalo  de  Cordoba  to  solicit  from  him  were  again  to  be  attempted.  On  the 
a  safe-conduct  in  the  name  of  the  Cath-  35th  of  May  alt  seemed  to  be  decided, 
olic  King.  On  the  aSthof  April,  Csesar  and  Caesar  was  on  the  point  of  starting, 
presented  himself  before  the  Great  Cap-  In  the  course  of  the  day  he  had  assisted 
tain*  at  Naples,  at  the  Caste)  Nuovo,  at  the  embarking  of  the  last  cannons  on 
and  was  courteously  received  by  him.  board  the  galleys  ;  in  the  evening  he 
For  more  than  a  month  he  was  the  guest  came  to  Castcl  Nuovo  to  take  leave  of 
of  Gonzalo,  who,  on  hearing  Caesar,  the  Gonzalo,  who  embraced  him  and  wished 
astute  and  consummate  diplomale,  the  him  success ;  but  just  as  he  was  about 
skilful  and  adventurous  soldier,  develop  to  cross  the  threshold  of  (he  postern, 
his  plans,  calculate  his  resources,  and  Nuflez  de  Ocampo,  the  governor  of  the 
call  up  hopes  of  easy  conquests, — safer  fort,  demanded  his  sword,  "  in  the  name 
now  that  he  had  the  support  of  Spain,  of  the  King  of  Castile  !" 
— was  so  far  convinced  and  so  much  fas-  The  effect  of  this  breach  of  failb, 
cinated  that  he  authorized  him  to  levy  pledged  by  an  oath,  even  against  a  per- 
troops,  and  took  steps  to  smooth  the  son  whose  treachery  was  notorious,  pro- 
way  for  him.  Borgia's  plan  was  first  to  duced  a  great  sensation.  After  acaptiv- 
alarm  the  Florentines  by  bringing  assist-  ity  of  some  months  in  the  fortress  of 
ance  to  Pisa,  which  had  sent  him  envoys  Ischia,  Caesar  Borgia  was  put  on  board 
and  offered  to  give  itself  up  to  him.  He  a  ship  bound  for  Spain,  as  the  prisoner 
began  to  organize  bis  artillery  ;  condot-  of  the  Catholic  King.  He  was  never  to 
fieri  from  all  parts  flocked   to   him,  to  see  Italy  again. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 


DETHRONING  TENNYSON. 
A  Contribution   to  the  Tennyson- Darwin   Controversy. 

COMMUNICATED   BY    ALGERNON   CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

The  quarter  from  whence  the  follow-  exposition   of  the  so-called    Baconian 

ing  lucubration  is  addressed  cannot  fail  theory.                   A.  C.  Swinburne. 

to  give  it   weight   with   the  judicious  „  „        „    .,             .„ 

reader  whose  interest  has  been  aroused  „  ,  ^          ,  f!anwe11 :  Nov;  "*  *»* 

by  the  arguments  in  support  of  Lord  The  rev  el  at  mns  respecting  Shake- 

Veiulam's  pretentions  to  the  authorship  "P™?  wh,ich  were  made  in  the  columns 

of  Hamlet.     I  regret  that  I  can  offer  no  of  The  °*fr  Telegraph  have  attracted 

further  evidence  of  the  writer's  creden-  8re.at  ■"•""•  «*  caused  no  little  sen- 

tials  to  consideration  than  such  as  may  sat,on  he"'      With  these  impress.ve  and 

be  supplied  by  her  own  ingenious  and  memorable  words  the  Pans  correspond- 

intelligent  process  of  ratiocinative  infer-  ent  of  the  journal  above  named  opens 

ence  ;  but  in  literary  cultute  and  in  log-  the  way  for  a  fresh  flood  of  correspond- 

ical  precision  it  will  be  apparent  that  cnce  on  *  ■l,bJ,«*  m  wh,ch  no  English- 

her  contribution  to  the  controversial  lit-  man  or    Englishwoman    now   resident 

erature  of  the  day  is  worthy  of  the  com-  !n  an7  ~yl«ni— «o-eiIled-for  so-called 

parison  which  she  is  not  afraid  to  chal-  lanatlC8  or  'd,0,s. can  fal1  t0,,lake  a  k«n 

lenge— is  worthy  to  be  set  beside    the  and  sympathetic  interest.     Thelamented 

most  learned  and  the  most  luminous  P*»?  Bacon  however,  to  whom* we  are 

indebted  for  the  apocalyptic  rectification 

of  our  errors  with  regard  to  the  author- 

•  A  itile  conferred  upon  Gonzalo  (Muratori  ship  of  Hamlet  and  Othello,  might  have 

rZL"^E«fiJ£  bTtfulQ"a ;of  £*  sP.sn:  rejoiced  to  know— before  she  went  to 

.<  the  siege  of  Atella,  aftfr  the  daring  mS  Heaven  lo  a  strait-waistcoat-that  her 

of   Laino  and  other  exploits  In  the  south  of  mantle  had   fallen  or  was  to  fall  on  the 

Italy. — Translator's  Note.  shoulders  of  a  younger  prophetess.     If 
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the  authority  or  Celia  Hobbes — whose  Novum  Organum  by  Robert  Greene,  and 
hand  daces  these  lines,  and  whose  brain  the  New  Atalantis  by  Tom  Nash  (as- 
has  excogitated  the  theory  now  in  proc-  sisted  by  his  friend  Gabriel  Harvey), 
ess  of  exposition — should  be  considered  might  surely  have  given  pause  to  the 
insufficient,  The  Daily  Telegraph,  at  all  Baconite  assailants  of  Shakespeare.  On 
events,  will  scarcely  refuse  the  tribute  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  consider  the 
of  atlenlive  consideration  to  the  verdict  no  less  well-known  fact  that  the  poems 
of  Professor  Poly  carp  Conolly,  of  Beth-  issued  under  t lie  name  of  William  VVords- 
lemopolis,  U.  I.  S.  (United  Irish  Stales),  worth  were  actually  written  by  the  Duke 
South  Polynesia.  The  leisure  of  over  of  Wellington,  who  was  naturally  anxious 
twenty  years  passed  in  a  padded  cell  and  to  conceal  the  authorship  and  to  parade 
in  invcsligation  of  intellectual  problems  the  sentiments  of  a  poem  in  which,  with 
has  sufficed — indeed,  it  has  more  than  characteristic  self-complacency  and  self- 
sufficed— to  confirm  the  Professor  in  his  conceit,  he  had  attempted  to  depict  him- 
original  cunviclion  that '  Miss  Hobbes'  self  under  the  highly  idealized  likeness 
(I  am  permitted — and  privileged — to  of  the  Happy  Warrior.  Nor  can  we 
quote  his  own  striking  words)  '  had  reasonably  pretend  to  overlook  or  to  ig- 
made  it  impossible  any  longer  to  boy-  nore  the  mass  of  evidence  that  the  works 
cott  the  question — and  that  to  assert  the  hitherto  attributed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
contrary  of  so  self-evident  atruth  was  to  must  really  be  assigned  to  a  more  eminent 
stand  grovelling  in  the  quicksands  of  a  bearer  of  the  same  surname — to  Lord 
petrified  conservatism.'  Chancellor  Eldon  :  whose  brother  Lord 
"  The  evidence  that  the  late  Mr.  Dar-  Stowell,  chose  in  like  manner  (and  for 
win  was  the  real  author  of  the  poems  obvious  reasons)  to  disguise  his  author- 
attributed  to  Lord  Tennyson  needs  not  ship  of  Don  Juan  and  Childe  Harold's 
the  corroboration  of  any  cryptogram  :  Pilgrimage  by  hiring  a  notoriously  needy 
but  if  it  did.  Miss  Lesbia  Hume,  of  and  disreputable  young  peer  to  father 
Earlswood,  has  authorized  me  to  say  those  productions  of  his  erratic  genius, 
that  she  would  be  prepared  to  supply  The  parallel  case  now  before  us" — [But 
any  amount  of  evidence  to  that  effect,  here,  we  regret  to  say,  the  language  of 
The  first  book  which  brought  Mr.  Dar-  Miss  Hobbes  becomes — to  put  it  mildly 
win's  name  before  the  public  was  his  — contumelious.  We  are  compelled  to 
record  of  a  voyage  on  board  the  Beagle,  pass  over  a  paragraph  in  which  the  name 
In  a  comparatively  recent  poem,  written  of  Tennyson  is  handled  after  the  same 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Tennyson,  fashion  as  is  the  name  of  Shakespeare  by 
he  referred  to  the  singular  manner  in  her  transatlantic  precursors  or  associate* 
which  a  sleeping  dog  of  that  species  in  the  art  or  the  task  of  a  literary  de- 
'  plies   his   function  of  the  woodland.'  teclive.  ] 

In  an  earlier  poem.  The  Princess,  the  "  Not  all  the  cautioo  displayed  by  Mr. 
evidence  derivable  from  allusion  to  prop-  Darwin  in  the  practice  of  a  studious  sell- 
er names— that  of  the  real  author  and  effacement  could  suffice  to  prevent  what 
that  of  the  pretender — is  no  less  obvi-  an  Irish  lady  correspondent  of  my  own, 
ous  and  no  less  conclusive  than  that  Miss  Cynthia  Berkeley,  now  of  Colney 
which  depends  on  the  words '  hang  hog,'  Hatch,  has  very  aptly  described  as  *  the 
'bacon,'  'shake,'  and  'spear.'  The  occasional  slipping  off  of  the  motley  mask 
Princess  asks  if  the  Prince  has  nothing  from  hoof  and  tail.'  When  we  read  of 
to  occupy  his  time — '  quoit,  tennis,  ball  '  sctnhous  roots  and  tendons,'  of  '  foul- 
—  no  games?'  The  Prince  hears  a  voice  fleshed  agaric  in  the  holt,'  of  '  the  fruit 
crying  to  him — '  Follow,  follow,  Ihou  of  the  Spindle-tree  {Euonymus  Euro- 
shall  win.'  Here  we  find  half  the  name  fiaus),'  of  '  sparkles  in  the  stone  Avan- 
of  Darwin — the  latter  half — and  two-  turine,' 
thirds  of  the  name  of  Tennyson — the 
first  and  the  second  third— at  once  asso- 
ciated, contrasted,  and  harmonized  for 
those  who  can  read  the  simplest  of  cryp-  we  feel,  in  the  expressive  words  of  the 
togratns.  same  lady,  that  '  the  borrowed  plumes 
'  The  well-known  fact  that  Bacon's  of  peacock  poetry  have  fallen  from  the 
Essays  were  written  by  Lord  Coke,  the  inner  kernel  of  the  scientific  lecturer's 
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pulpit.'  But  if  any  more  special  evi-  single  life. '  and  those  which  follow  and 
deuce  of  Darwin's  authorship  should  be  reject  that  theory,  are  equally  conclusive 
required,  it  will  be  found  in  the  various  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  and  all 
references  to  a  creature  of  whose  works  other  verses  in  which  the  same  hand  hat 
and  ways  the  great  naturalist  has  given  recorded  the  result  of  the  same  experi- 
so  copious  and  so  curious  an  account,  ence — '  that  of  fifty  seeds  she  often 
'Crown  thyself,  worm'— could  that  brings  but  one  to  bear.' 
apostrophe  have  issued  from  any  other  "  But — as  the  Earl  of  Essex  observed 
lips  than  those  which  expounded  to  us  in  his  political  comedy,  Loves  labor's 
the  place  and  the  importance  of  worms  Lost — '  satis  quod  sufficit.'  The  ques- 
ts the  scheme  of  nature  ?  Or  can  it  be  tioa  whether  Shakespeare  or  Bacon  was 
necessary  to  cite  in  further  proof  of  this  the  author  of  Hamlet  is  now,  I  trust, 
the  well  known  passage  in  Maud  begin-  not  more  decisively  settled  than  the 
ning  with  what  we  may  call  the  pre-  question  whether  Maud  wis  written  by 
Darwinian  line — '  A  monstrous  eft  was  its  nominal  author  or  by  the  author  of 
of  old  the  lord  and  master  of  earth '  ?  The  Origin  of Species. ," 

"  But  the  final  evidence  is  to  be 
sought  in  a  poem  published  long  before  Feeling  deeply  the  truth  of  these  last 
its  author  became  famous,  under  his  words,  I  have  accepted  the  office  of  lay- 
own  name,  as  the  exponent  of  natural  ing  before  the  reader  the  theory  main- 
selection,  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  tained  by  the  unfortunate  lady  who  has 
and  of  the  origin  of  species.  The  cele-  intrusted  me  with  the  charge  of  her 
brated  lines  which  describe  Nature  as  manuscript. — A.  C.  S. — Nineteenth  Cen* 
'  so  careful  of  the  type,  so  careless  of  the  tury. 
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T,  so  solitary,  and  rude,  and  unable  to  sym- 
pathize, and  people  bore  me  so,  and 
"  I  want  you  to  explain,"  said  Al-  seem  so  much  less  real  than  all  these 
thea,  as  the  park  gate  swung  behind  other  things,  the  trees,  1  mean,  and 
them,  and  they  emerged  into  a  high-  clouds,  and  grass,  and  sheep,  and  lights 
lying,  half-reaped  field,  whence  the  big  and  shadows.  Of  course  I  am  like  that, 
horses  were  being  led  away  in  the  dis-  but  I've  always  thought  it  must  be  be- 
tance,  leaving  the  stranded  reaping-ma-  cause  I'm  selfish  and  stupid,  and  have 
chines,  with  their  sharp  red  profile,  gro-  never  been  taught  anything  except  to 
tesque  against  thepalesky.  "Why  are  ride,  and  am  generally  all  wrong,  you 
you  angry  with  these  sort  of  people  ?  know,  and  so  can't  find  out  the  good  m 
You  are  quite  horrid  about  them  ;  and  creatures.  And  I  hoped  you  would  per- 
it  bothers  me,  because  I  always  fancied  haps  show  me  how  to  be  different.  But 
you  must  be  so  just  and  liberal-minded  now  it  is  you  who  are  harsh  and  impatient 
to  everybody.  Of  course,"  she  added,  with  these  poor  people,  who,  after  all, 
shading  her  eyes  as  she  looked  at  the  do  care  about  some  real  things,  books 
sun-permeated  masses  of  unreaped  wheat  and  pictures,  and  outdoor  things,  and 
and  barley,  yellow  hares  of  stalks  fol-  don't  think  merely  of  titles,  and  cam- 
lowed  with  heavy  brown  ears  or  spiked  age-horses,  and  diamonds,  and  disgust- 
with  long,  stiff,  interlacing  beards,  and  ing  stories  about  their  neighbors.  And 
at  the  shining  stubble,  on  which  the  great  now  I  want  you  to  explain  why." 
pale  corn-stooks  stood,  placid  and  ma-  "  Why,  what  have  I  said  against  your 
jestic,  with  something,  as  she  had  re-  friends  f"  said  Baldwin,  laughing.  He 
marked,  that  reminded  you  of  the  Venus  had  been  thinking  during  the  last  test 
of  Milo.  "  Of  course  I  seem  to  have  minutes,  not  at  all  of  that  particular  set 
ao  right  to  speak  on  the  subject :  I'm  of  half-fashionable,  half-artistic  people ; 
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but  of  this  strange  and  delightful  crea-  oua  because  they  tolerate  in  Others  what 

tuie  by  his  side,  and  of  how  she  gave  they  would  not  tolerate  in  themselves, 

one  the  impression,  with  her  large,  calm,  That  is  ihe  reason  why  I  despise  them, 

blond  beauty,  and  that  mixture  of  un-  Lady  Alihea. 

conscious  moral  gravity  and  unconscious        "And   the  reason  why  I  am  hard 

poetical   vision,    of  being  in  some  odd  toward  them,  perhaps  harder  than  need 

way  closely  akin  to  the  trees  and  grass,  be,  almost,"  went  on  Baldwin,  as  they 

and  clouds  and  sea,  the  real  things  of  left  the  cornfields  behind  them,  the  big 

the  world,  as  she  called  them.  beeches    and    isolated    ash-trees,   and 

"You    said    they     were     parasites —  made  their  way  toward  the  sea,  Althea's 

funguses,  that  was  the  word,"  answered  tittle  brother  hanging  on  to  her  arm,  and 

Althea,  "  and  I  want  to  know  why."  the  fox   terrier    running  on  in  front. 

"  I  meant,"  said  Baldwin,  "that  these  "The  reason  why  1  am  hard  to  such 

delightful  friends  of  ours,  with  the  beau*  creatures,  my  dear  Lady  Althea,  is  that 

tifully  furnished  houses  and  the  beauti-  I  occasionally  experience  the  temptation 

fully  furnished  minds — full  of   all    the  of  becoming  such  a  one  myself.     I  find 

most  desirable  easy-chairs,  and  old  bro-  it  so  easy  to  look  at  only  the  good  sides 

cade,   and   Japanese   toys,   and   exotic  of  people  who  amuse  me,  or  have  some 

plants— that    these    charming,   amiable  merit  or  other.     I  am  angry  with  the 

creatures,  for  whose  sake  clever  men  are  Blackness  of  cettain   folk,  what  they  call 

clever,  and  pretty  women  pretty,  are  liv-  large-mindedneu,  because  I  feel  it  would 

ing,  all  this  while,  off  the  spiiitual  effort  suit  my  laziness  so  well   to   be  large- 

of  other  folk  ;  receiving  everything  and  minded  too.     I   assure  you   I   feel  at 

giving  nothing  in  return."  times  a  shame  within  myself,  an  inor- 

"  But  everybody  cannot  be  a  genius  dinate  respect  and  envy  for  people  of 

— a  Turner,  or  a  Kuskin,  or  a  Browning,  cul-and-dried  ideas,  and  a  certain  nar- 

What  right   have  you   to  expect  it  of  rowness  of  nature,  like  my  cousin  Doro- 

them  ?     These  creatures  make  the  only  thy  and  our   beautiful   Madonna,   who 

return   they  can :   they   appreciate   the  would  simply  turn  away  in  detestation 

beautiful  things  made  by  their  betters,  of  so  much  that  I  analyze,  explain,  con- 

I  don't  see  why  you  should  call  them  done;  to  whom  some  creatures  I  tolerate 

names  for  that,  poor  things  !"  would  be  simply  repulsive.     I  wish  that 

"  I  was  not  alluding  to  that,"  replied  I  ,too  were  narrow,  had  not  a  certain 

Baldwin,  "  I  don't  ask  people  to  have  power  of  sympathizing  and  making  al- 

faculties  which   they  don't  possess.     1  lowance,  a  certain  abominable  adapt  a- 

only  ask  them  to  make  use  of  those  they  bility  to  everything  that  is  human." 
have  got.     I  was  looking  at  these  people        Althea  stopped  and  turned  her  head, 

from  the  moral  side  rather  than  the  in-  less  like  a  woman's,   in  its  large,  placid 

tellectual. "  beauty  and  intellectual  candor,  than  like 

"  They  are  not  wicked  ;  you  yourself  that  of  some  antique  youth's,  in  whose 

said  there  were  some  of  them  quite  good,  marble  effigy  we  fancy  we  recognize  one 

I  atn  sure  they  are  harmless,"  answered  of  the  speakers  of  the  Phatdo  or  the 

Althea,   with  a  slight  inflexion  of  con-  Euthydemus.     She  was  amused  and  in- 

tempt,  as  she  took  off   her  boating  hat  credulous,   and  determined  to  under- 

and  held  it  above  her  eyes,  while  look-  stand, 
ing  vaguely  into  the  vague  yellow  sunset.         "  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Mr. 

"  I  don't  think  they  are  harmless,  and  Baldwin — do  you,   Harry?"  she  added 

I  will  show  you  presently  why.     It's  just  smiling,  as  she  leaned  her  arm  on  the 

because  they  are,  as  you  say,  quite  good,  shoulder  of   her  little   brother,    whose 

that   they  seem    to  me   contemptible,  mind  was  divided  between  this  discus- 

They  are  incapable  of  doing  a  nasty  sion,    which    delighted   his    schoolboy 

thing  themselves,  nasty  things  have  no  logic,  and  the  desire  to  investigate  into 

attraction  for  them  ;  yet  they  live  sur-  the  rabbit-holes  of  the  rough  ground 

rounded  by  people  who  are  perpetually  they  were  coming  to. 
doing  and  saying  nasty  things,  and  they        "  Vou  can't  think  how  often  I  have 

merely  shrug  their  shoulders  and   say  tried  to  get  myself  most  virtuously  into 

'  there  is  a  great  deal  that's  good  in  poor  the  state  of  mind  you  are  abusing  so. 

So-and-so  after alL'    They  are  mischiev-  You  can't  think  how  often  I  have  felt 
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bound  to  defend  people  and  things  to  sion  thereof  lead  us  to  toleration,  as 
other  people  who  seemed  harsh,  while  I  most  often  happens.  The  old  saw, '  Qui 
was  just  loathing  them  from  the  bottom  comprend  tout,  sait  tout  pardonner,'  is 
of  my  soul.  Only  the  other  day  I  was  well  and  good,  in  so  far  as  understand' 
trying  to  convince  your  cousin  Dorothy  ing  how  nasty  things  have  come  about 
that  she  was  horribly  narrow-minded  be-  undoubtedly  leads  us  to  contemplate 
cause  she  wanted  to  chuck  all  Zola's  their  metaphysical  inevitableness.  But 
books  into  the  fire  ;  and  then,  when  to  understand  ought  to  imply  the  percep- 
somebody  came  and  said,  '  Disapprove  tion,  not  merely  of  cause,  but  also  of 
of  Zola  !  how  very  narrow-minded  !'  I  effect ;  and  the  perception  of  certain 
almost  threw  a  book  at  him  and  cried,  effects  should  male  us  pardon  as  little 
'  But  I  disapprove  of  him  just  as  much  as  we  pardon  the  tiger  who  may  eat  us 
as  Dorothy,  I  just  abominate  the  beast !'  up,  the  microbe  that  may  poison  us,  or 
Formerly,  when  I  used  still  to  go  into  merely  any  inanimate  nuisance  of  which 
the  world  (you  know  I  only  ride  and  go  we  make  short  work.  Cause  makes  us 
to  picture-galleries  now)  I  used  to  make  lenient  and  scientific  ;  effect  makes  us 
myself  quite  miserable  because  my  practical  and  relentless.  The  desidera- 
friends  were  not  so  indignant  about  pco-  turn  is  clearly  that  we  should  understand 
pleas  J'was — 1  remember  making  the  all  creatures  with  aview  to  judging  l  hem, 
most  awful  efforts  to  find  out  some  good  to  separating  such  part  of  them  as  is  use- 
qualities  in  a  woman  who  complained  to  -ful,  pleasant,  as  appeals  to  us  (the  mere 
me  of  the  social  degeneracy  of  Florence,  commonest  qualities  of  humanity  sug- 
because  in  former  days  she  never  by  any  gested  by  the  fact  that,  like  ourselves, 
chance  went  to  bed  before  nine  a.m  ,  nor  these  creatures  have  a  spine,  arms  and 
got  up  before  five  p.m.  I  sat  opposite  legs,  father  and  mother,  and  probably, 
and  tried  to  persuade  myself  she  was  therefore,  certain  common  human  facul- 
probably  a  very  good  mother,  or  a  very  ties  also),  to  separating  all  this  which  is 
good  daughter,  or  a  very  good  something  good,  from  such  other  as  is  evil,  doing 
or  other,  feeling  thai  I  was  glaring  at  her  mischief  or  constituting  an  obstacle, 
all  the  lime.  Oh,  Harry,  don't  you  re-  You  are  quite  right  in  thinking  Dorothy 
member  1  had  taken  you  there  to  keep  narrow-minded  for  wishing  lo  burn  all 
me  in  countenance?  In  fact  I  really  Zola;  and  you  are  quite  right  in  being 
think,"  added  the  girl,  "that  the  chief  indignant  with  the  persons  who  can't  see 
reason  why  I  have  become  such  a  soli-  why  Zola  should  seem  fit  for  burning, 
tary  old  owl  is  that  I  suffered  too  much  It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  reason  for 
in  hearing  people  say  the  things  they  say  which  we  value  Zola's  genius  andstraight- 
in  my  set,  and  in  trying  to  make  allow-  forwardness,  namely,  the  use  of  such 
ance  and  not  be  rabid  with  them.  And  qualities  to  society,  must  make  us  dislike 
now  yon  tell  me  this  habit  of  understand-  his  exaggeration  and  his  foulness.  After 
ing  and  making  allowance  is  a  moral  all,  the  reason  why  I  throw  away  the  bit- 
danger,  and  that  people  who  practice  it  ter  green  rind  and  hard  shell  of  a  wal- 
are  funguses."  nut  is  the  very  reason  which  makes  me 
"  Not  so  quick,  my  dear  Lady  Al-  like  the  kernel.  A  story  goes  among 
thea,"  remonstrated  Baldwin,  "we  ihe  people  of  Rome,"  went  on  Baldwin, 
must  distinguish,  as  Pascal's  Casuists  say  as  they  walked  over  the  brownish  grass, 
— Distinguo  :  such  power  of  enduring,  of  vivider  green  or  yellow  even  in  the  little 
making  allowance,  of  understanding  ;  boggy  hollows,  and  its  ridges  delicately 
such  catholicity  seems  to  me  indeed  a  marked  with  delicate  tufts  of  downy 
great  moral,  and  even,  in  a  way,  a  great  thistles,  white  and  dim — "  a  story  which 
intellectual  danger.  Yet  it  is  a  good,  a  is  greatly  to  the  point  One  day  Pope 
necessary  thing.  Only  we  must  not  al-  Sixtus  was  told  of  a  wonder-working 
low  it  to  eat  us  up,  as  (being  more  akin  crucifix,  which  was  attracting  crowds  to 
to  easy  living,  pleasant  intercourse,  va-  a  certain  church,  and  greatly  increasing 
riety  of  experience,  to  all  our  moral  lazi-  the  importance  of  certain  monks.  I 
ness  and  intellectual  small  fry  of  pleas-  don't  know  why,  but  wonder-working 
ure)  there  is  always  a  great  likelihood  of  crucifixes  were  a  pet  aversion  of  his  Holi- 
its  doing.  Let  us  understand  all  things,  ness.  Pope  Sixtus  went  forthwith  to 
by  all  means,  bat  let  not  the  comprehen-  that  church,   knelt  down  and  devoutly 
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laid  his  prayers   before  that  crucifix.  And  what  is  more,  every  time  that  one 

Then  suddenly  he  springs  up,  draws  a  of  our  harmless  friends,  as  you  consider 

hatchet  from  under  his  robe,  and  cleaves  them,  lets  some  more  or  less  harmful 

the  crucifix   through  and  through,  ex-  creature    go  scot    free,    our   harmless 

claiming,   '  Inasmuch  as  Christ,  I  wor-  friend,  now  harmless  no  longer,  is  guilty 

ship  thee  ;  inasmuch  as  wood,  I  chop  of  what  appears  to  me  a  very  mean  trick 

thee    in    pieces.'       '  Come    Crieto,    t'  — refusing  to  pay  back  to  the  future 

adoro  ;  come  legno,  tispezzo.'     Idon't  whatever  he  owes  to  the  good  behavior, 

think  one  could  have  a  belter  motto  to  the  generous  choice,  of  the  past, 
go  through  life  with  than  that  one  ;  and        "  For  every  good  we  ate  permitted  to 

some  day,  if  ever  I  possess  any  knives  enjoy,  every  evil  we  are  permitted  to  es- 

and  forks  of  my  own,  I  intend  to  have  cape,  depends  upon  the  choice,  easy  or 

them  engraved  with  the  crucifix  and  the  bitter,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  the 

hatchet,  and  the  device,  '  Come  Cristo,  men  and  women  of  former  days.     The 

t'  adoro  ;  come  legoo,  ti  spezzo.'  "  men  and  women  of  former  days  ?    No, 

"  And  are  you  going  to  hack  us  to  not  merely  upon  them,  but  upon  the 

pieces  also,   Mr.  Baldwin  >"  asked  the  men  and  women  of  the  present — upon 

boy,  walking  along  with  his  sister's  arm  their  own    action  and   their   power  of 

on  his  shoulder,  like  one  of  those  slender  modifying  ours.     For  every  evil  com- 

little  fauns  supporting  a  young  god  in  milled  or  tolerated  not  only  does  its  own 

some  antique  group.  -  mischief,  not  only  contaminates  with  its 

"  To  hack  in  pieces,  certainly  ;  but  example ;  but  diminishes  the  innocent 

also  to  adore.     Vou  must  not  leave  out  freedom  of  harmless  people,  and  fill  their 

that  half  of  the  business  ;  it's  more  im-  lives  with  sacrifices,  worries,  suspicion, 

portant  almost  than  the  other."  and  false  positions.     Just  think  of  the 

"But  I  don't  yet  understand,"  said  fearful    waste    of    lime,    trouble,   and 

the  young  woman  after  a  pause,   "  how  money  that  is  implied  by  the  necessity 

it  all  applies  to  those  poor  fungus  crea-  of  protecting  ourselves  against  thieves 

tures.     Why  should  they  be  expected  to  and  cheats — nay,  merely  slovenly  peo- 

worship  or  to  hack  to  pieces,  either  or  pie  !     Why,  half  the  revenue  of  every 

both  ?    Isn't  it  enough  if  they  behave  nation  almost,  and  a  large  proportion  of 

decently    themselves?     They  can't  do  the  produce  of  every  kind  of  industry, 

much  good,  perhaps  ;  but  at  least  they  are  wasted  in  paying  policemen,  lawyers, 

do  no  harm.  '  overseers,  and  such-like.     And  have  you 

"Pardon  me,"  answered  Baldwin,  ever  reflected  that  the  restrictions  placed 
"  they  could  do  good,  and  they  are  do-  upon  nearly  all  women's  lives — reslric- 
ing  harm.  They  are  doing  harm  in  tions  upon  their  studying,  travelling, 
abetting,  in  fostering,  by  their  silence,  nay,  in  many  countries,  even  upon  their 
the  vices  which  they  do  not  themselves  freely  walking  about  in  broad  daylight 
practice,  and  which  the)  might,  by  their  — are  due  to  the  mere  fact  that  a  certain 
disapproval,  diminish,  in  however  inrin-  number  of  male  cads  are  tolerated  by. 
itesimal  a  degree.  Every  time  that  an  society,  high  and  low  ?  In  fact,  if  we 
honest  woman  receives  at  her  house  a  look  at  immorality  of  any  kind,  active 
woman  who  is  not  honest,  because  she  or  passive,  we  shall  see  that  one  of  its 
is  agreeable  or  good-looking,  or  has  got  most  unmistakable  features  is  that  it  is 
a  good  social  position  ;  every  time  that  a  cheating — that  it  is  the  doing  of  a 
an  honest  man  shows  himself  at  his  club  thing  which,  in  larger  or  lesser  degree, 
with  a  man  who  doesn't  pay  his  debts  or  makes  individual  and  social  life  impossi- 
plays  the  Don  Juan,  because  that  man  is  hie,  by  those  who  have  benefited  by  that 
good  company  or  has  some  official  posi-  individual  or  social  life  ;  that  it  is,  in 
tion  or  some  artistic  talent ;  every  time  fact,  the  trying  to  take  and  not  give  in 
that  a  man  or  a  woman  lets  pass  a  word  return  :  the  reversing  of  the  precept, 
that  slanders  a  neighbor  or  throws  doubt  '  Do  onto  others — ' ' 
upon  decent  living  ;■— every  time  that  A  curious  light  came  into  Lady  Al- 
one of  these  things  happens,  there  is,  for  thea's  dear  brown  eyes,  as  if  her  whole 
the  moment,  an  honest  man  or  woman  the  soul  were  gathered  there  to  see  and  un- 
less in  the  world  ;  a  little  more  evil  and  derstand,  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
a  little  less  good  than  there  was  before,  obscure,  confused  surrounding  world. 
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"  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "you  seem  there  is  what  you  call  spiritual  progress 

lo  be  showing  me  something  so — how  in  the  world  ;  and,  or  course,  I  see  that 

shall  1  say  it? — so  obvious,  something  it  mast  be  due  to  something.     It  is  ab- 

that  must  have  been  there  always,  and  surd  to  talk  of  mere  growth  in  the  ab- 

always  understood;   and  yet,  which  I  stract ;  plants  and  trees  grow,  don't  they, 

sometimes  see  for  the  first  time,  and  because  they   absorb   more  and   more 

don't  see  quite  clearly  even  yet.     Ican't  nourishment  from  the  earth  and  air  ;  is 

make  it  out.     I  don't  seem  ever  to  have  it  not  so  ?    Well,  1  suppose  that  folks' 

understood  why  certain  things  were  good  conscience  also   absorbs  something  to 

and  others  evil,  nor  why  one  should  pre-  make  it  grow.     But  don' t  you  see  that 

fer  the  good  ones.     I  don't  seem  even  just  as  every  sort  of  soil  doesn't  nourish 

now  to   understand  quite  ;  and  stilt,  of  every  sort  of  plant,  and  some  sorts  nour 

course,  I've  always  known  one  ought  to  ish  only  weeds,  or  nothing  at  all,  so  also 

do  the  good  things  unless  one's  a  mean  every  human  being  doesn  t  influence  his 

beast ;  and  I  can  t  remember  wishing  to  neighbor's  conscience.     It  is  a  question 

do  them  in  order  to  please  God,  because  of  division   of  labor,   don't  you   see? 

I've  never  been  religious  really,  and  be-  Some    people  are   smiths,    and  others 

cause  I've  always  thought  that  God  was  ploughmen,  and  others  painters,  or  poets 

so  very  unjust  and  unkind  Himself  in  or  musicians  ;   and  some" — she  added 

making  people  sinful  and  then  minding,  with  a  laugh — "  are  creatures  like  us, 

that  I  really  didn't  care  whether  He  was  who  do  nothing  except  sit  waiting  for 

pleased  with  me  or  not.     Do  yon  mean  rents,  while  their  farmers  try  to  grow 

to  say  that  everything  that  we  call  wrong  turnips  which  will  go  wrong.   And  some, 

hurts  some  one,  near  or  far  ?"  a  very  few  only — you  for  instance — are 

"  My  dear  Lady  Althea,  you  wished  moralists.     Do  you  see  ?" 

to  do  the  things  which  were  good  be-  "  That  is  exactly  what  I  deny,  Lady 

cause — "  Althea.     I  maintain  that  we  are  all  of 

But  Baldwin  stopped.     He  could  not,  us,  more  or  less,  moralists.     The  typical 

while  looking  into  this  beautiful  face,  so  man,  nay,  the  real  individual,  the  man 

calm,  yet  so  eager  with  an  eagerness  who  is  not  an  exception  and  almost  a 

quite  above  mere  intellectual  curiosity,  monstrosity,   is   in   lesser   degree  only 

say  such  a  platitude  as  that  she  was  good  everything  which  the    specially   gifted 

—indeed,  allude  in  any  measure  to  her-  man  is  in  greater.     We  are  all  painters, 

self.  sculptors,     poets,     musicians,     philoso- 

"  People,"     he    corrected    himself,  pliers,   statesmen ;   for  if  we  were  not, 

"  wish  to  do  good  without  knowing  whj,  the  special  painter,  sculptor,  musician, 

because  they  are  of  such  a  material  that  philosopher,   etc.,  etc.,  would  exist  in 

the  pressure  of  mankind's  surroundings  vain,  without  a  public  which  he  could 

must  mould  them  into  such  ways  of  feel-  serve  or  which  could  obey  him.     And 

ing.     If  we  depended  solely  upon  peo-  the  proof  of  this,  the  proof  that  we  can 

pie's  own  faculties  for  their  good  be-  receive  only  such  intellectual  gifts  as  we 

havior,  there  would  be  precious  little  of  already  possess  some  portion  of  in  our- 

it.     Whereas  dozens  of  things  which  in  selves,  is  contained  in  the  strange  effect 

onr  days  do  still  depend  upon  an  effort  whenever  such  a  special  man  is  placed 

of  reason,  will  become  in  time  quite  in-  opposite  a  creature  in  whom  there  is  no 

structive,    mechanical,    likeour   prefer-  rudiment  of  the  faculty  which  the  special 

ence  for  soap  and  water,  which  is  by  no  man  possesses  in  high  degree." 

means  inborn  in   humanity,  but  which  "You   mean,"  interrupted  the  girl, 

has  become  quite  automatic  in  us.''  "  that  if  Jones  goes  to  sleep  while  Rub- 

Althea  stooped,  and  gathered  some  of  instein  is  playing,  or  Tompkins  refuses 

the  little  Parnassus  daisies  which  whit-  to  see  the  landscape  which  Turner  is  try - 

ened  the  boggy  grass  among  the  scrubby  ing  to  show  him,  it  is  not  Rubinstein  or 

furze  and  the  tufts  of  yellow  ragwort  of  Turner,  but  Jones  or  Tompkins,  who  is 

that  waste  land  by  the  northern  sea.  a  monstrosity.' ' 

"Yes,"    she  answered  after  a  mo-  "Exactly  so.     Now,  of   all  endow- 
ment's thought,  while  her  brother  disap-  ments  sometimes  specialized  in  individ- 
peared  after  the  dog  in  the  neighboring  uals,  few  are  necessarily  so  universal  as 
sandy  slopes  :  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  what  we  call  the  faculty  of  the  moralist. 
Naw  Saarss.— Vol.  XLVIL,  No.  3  at 
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It  is  a  faculty,  this,  which  mankind  ex-  I  thought  it  rather  mean  of  you  to  do 
ercises  every  hour  of  the  day,  even  as  it  so.  But  do  you  really  seriously  think 
exercises  its  eyes,  its  calculation  of  that  toleration  can  ever  be  pushed  too 
weight  and  velocity,  its  perception  of  far?  You  see,  Mr.  Baldwin,  I've  been 
character;  those  faculties  of  the  painter,  working  all  these  years  to  get  to  tol- 
the  mechanician,  and  the  psychologist,  erate  other  folks'  notions,  and  to  get 
without  which  every  man  jack  of  us  them  to  tolerate  mine;  and  when  one's 
would  be  constantly  running  against  a  naturally  without  much  power  of  sym- 
wall  or  a  passer-by,  or  be  crushed  by  pathy,  and  rather  easily  bored  and  sick- 
carriages,  or  cheated  by  his  servants,  ened  by  one's  fellow- creatures,  and 
And  the  moral  sense,  the  faculty  of  when  one  lives  in  Scotland  of  all  coun- 
thinking  '  what  will  be  the  result  upon  tries,  it's  very  difficult  to  become  really 
others  ?  is,  I  insist,  even  more  neces-  tolerant ;  and  it's  too  annoying  to  be 
sarily  essential  than  these."  told  that,  after  all,  toleration  may  be  a 

They  walked  on  for  a  little  in  silence,  vice."  Allhea  laughed  as  she  spoke, 
broken  only  by  the  questions  of  the  boy,  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest.  She  had 
who  wanted  to  know  from  his  sister  the  that  faculty  of  seeing  the  exaggerated 
name  of  eveiy  tiny  plant,  the  reason  for  and  gently  absurd  side  of  herself,  which 
every  effect  of  color  and  light  and  is  characteiistic  of  all  the  most  really 
shadow  under  that  gray  and  yellow  earnest,  because  the  most  candid  minds, 
evening  sky.  The  boggy  pasture  had  "  Now,  logically  speaking,  if  I  can  ever 
grown  more  and  more  sere,  and  more  pretend  to  speak  logically,"  she  con- 
broken  up  everywhere  by  rabbit-holes,  tin  tied,  "what  is  the  use  of  trying  to 
until  it  was  replaced  suddenly  by  the  impose  one's  own  views  upon  others? 
long  gray  flinty  sea-grass,  humping  up  I  know  that  you  would  think  it  your 
with  its  thick  slippery  cushions  and  pale  duty  to  interfere  if  you  saw  any  chance 
green  horse-hair  tufts,  the  sand  bills  by  of  my  turning  Catholic,  or  High  Church, 
the  sea.  A  great  place  like  a  cattle  or  Esoteric  Buddhist,  wouldn't  you  ? 
pen,  or  some  vague  place  of  execution.  Well ;  what  I  want  to  know  is  what 
an  arrangement  of  posts  and  rails  hung  earthly  value  can  my  opinions  have  if 
with  brown  nets  and  buoys,  where  the  they  could  be  upset  byMonsignor  Capel 
fishermen  cleaned  out,  strewed  the  dunes  or  Madame  Blavatsky?  If  my  ration- 
with  dry,  papery  bits  of  tail  and  fin,  and  alism,  as  you  call  it,  runs  any  such  risk, 
shingle  of  scales,  and  delicate  bits  of  it  isn't  real  rationalism  ;  it  isn't  organic, 
bone.  From  below,  and  seemingly  al-  and  what  I  believe  or  don't  believe  is  a 
most  from  underground,  came  the  dull  matter  of  no  importance  whatever." 
boom  of  the  sea.  "Not  at  all,"    answered    Baldwin. 

*'  Then,"  said  Althea,   "the  reason  "A   belief — and   I   consider  what   the 

you    condemn   those   people—the  fun-  world  calls  unbelief  as  the  most  positive 

guses,  you  know — is  because  they  don't  and  absolute  belief  of  any— a  belief  may 

interfere  sufficiently   with   their  neigh-  not  be  sufficiently    real,   organic,    not 

bors,  and  because  they  live  and  let  live  ;  sufficiently  the  necessary  original   out 

or,  as  you  say,  live  properly  themselves  come  of  the  individual  mind,  to  resist 

and  let  their  friends  live  improperly  ?' '  logical  or  emotional  attacks  from  a  con- 

"  Precisely — that  is  what  I  call  ac-  trary  belief ;  and  yet  it  may  be  quite 
cepting  all  the  influence  for  good  which  sufficient,  while  such  attacks  be  averted, 
the  world,  the  past  and  present,  can  to  produce  one  line  of  action,  or  action- 
give  ;  and  declining  to  expend  any  such  producing  feeling,  rather  than  another, 
influence  one's  self."  And  this,  in  my  eyes,  is  extremely  im- 

"I  see.  But  then  it  all  bangs  to-  portant.  There  is  a  method  of  viewing 
gether  with  some  things  you  said  yester-  things,  of  acting,  which  is  Protestant, 
day,  and  which  puzzled  me  awfully—  another  which  is  Catholic,  another,  if 
about  toleration  being  oftener  a  vice  than  you  choose,  which  is  Blavatskian.  a 
■  virtue.  Vou  wanted  one  to  interfere  fourth  which  is  rationalistic;  and  that 
with  one's  people's  religious  belief ;  you  one  among  these  various  methods  will 
spoke  almost  like  the  man  at  the  village  tend  to  most  practical  good  which  is  con- 
kirk.  I  almost  thought  you  were  doing  nected  with  a  true  view  of  the  world 
it  to  mystify  those  stupid  visitors,  and  rather  than  an  imaginary  one     Indeed, 
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such  non-vital,  non-original,  belief,  due  They  have  been  told  that  it  is,  and  they 

merely  to  tradition  and  circumstances,  have  ended  with  feeling  that  it  must  be. 

is  the  belief  of  the  vast  majority  of  man-  To -say  of  all  this  mass  of  non-original, 

kind,  not  merely  upon  religious  subjects,  non-organic  belief  that  it  is  not  worth 

but  upon  all  practical  and  speculative  preserving  because  it  might  fall  a  victim 

points,  and  very  particularly  upon  ques-  (o  sophistry  or  passion,  is  to  say  that  an 

dons  of  right  and  wrong  ;  nay,  it  is  the  evil  which  may  happen  might  as  well 

belief  of  every  living  creature  upon  some  happen.' ' 

one  subject  whereof  he  is  not  a  master,  '  I  understand  quite  well,"  said  Al- 

but  which  may  yet  be  connected  with  thea.     "  Do  you  know  I  have  thought 

very  practical  results.     And  such  belief,  something  like  that  myself,  only  I  wasn't 

unoriginal,  unorganic,  produces  there-  sure  whether  it  mightn't  be  some  of  that 

fore  the  vast  bulk  of  the  world's  action  ;  usual  wrong- headedn  ess  of  mine  which 

and  the  more  in  conformity  with  ascer-  every  one  is  always  lamenting  ?     You 

tainable  reality  the  belief,  the  less  mis-  know  the  way  that  some  people  have  of 

chievous  and  the  more  useful  will  be  the  saying  that  if  a  man  or  woman  can  go  to 

action  that  is  based  upon  it.     It  is  on  the  bad,  they   may  as   well?     Well,  it 

such  belief,  therefore,  and  not  upon  the  seems  to  me  that  it  makes  an  enormous 

exceptional  original,  or  at  least  organic  difference  to   the  happiness  of  others 

belief,   which  pioneers  and  defends  it,  whether  they  do  or  do  not  actually  go 

that  depends  the  health  of  the  world,  to  the  bad,  whether  evil  potentiality  be 

It  is,  for  this  reason,  quite  legitimate  to  turned  into  evil  activity.      In  fact,  it 

desire  that  such  belief,  when  it  happens  seems  to  me  that  the  very  reason,  and 

to  be  in  accordance  rather  with  truth  the  sole  one,  for  objecting  to  evil  possi- 

than  with  error,  and  productive  in  so  far  bilities  in  people's  nature  is  that  the  pos- 

rather  of  good  than  of  ill,  should  be  de-  sibilities    may    become    actualities.      I 

fended  from  the  possibility  of  being  ex-  don't  know — and  it  may  be  because  I've 

changed  for  another  belief,  not  more  or-  got  my  head  screwed  on  the  wrong  way 

gaiiic,  but  less  in  harmony  with  fact,  and  — but  I  can't  help  feeling  that  the  only 

less    productive,    therefore,     of     right  reason  why  I'd  rather  not  have  anything 

action."  to  do  with  a  woman  who  n;^/  behave 

"  I  see,"  said  Altliea  ;  "  but  do  you  like  a  pig  is  that  in  all  probability  she 

know,  Mr.  Baldwin,  that  you  are  argu-  would  behave  tike  a  pig.     Do  you  see?" 
ing   rather  like  a  member  of  the  Con-        "  In  fact,  that  if  potentiality  remained 

fraternity  of  the  Index  or  an  official  of  always  potential  (which  is  a  contradiction 

the  Holy  Office  ?"  in  terms),  there  would  be  no  reason  to 

"Of  course  I  am,"  answered  Bald-  object  to  it.  Lady  Althea.  Don't  yon 
win,  laughing  ;  "  but  I  consider  that  see  how  that  affects  my  argument  about 
these  estimable  people  are  perfectly  organic  and  non-organic  beliefs  ?" 
right  in  wishing  to  defend  what  they  con-  'And  do  you  know,"  went  on  the 
rider  a  safe,  though  wavering,  belief,  giil,  smoothing  out  a  large  black  feather, 
Their  mistake  consists  in  not  seeing  that  dropped  by  one  of  the  legions  of  cawing 
even  this  is  not  worth  buying  at  the  rooks  that  circled  over  cornfield  and 
price  of  the  spiritual  liberty  or  free  trade  dune,  "  one  of  the  things  that  has  always 
to  which  every  improvement  in  opinion  irritated  me  in  religious  people  and  re- 
is  doe.  They  don't  perceive  that  truth  ligious  books  is  the  fearful  exaggerated 
is  not  discovered  all  at  once,  and  that  importance  they  give  to  character  as  dis- 
no  one,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  say,  tinguished  from  action.  They  are  per- 
'  No  further  inquiries  permitted.'  To  petually  thinking  about  their  own  souls, 
return  to  what  you  call  inorganic  belief,  that  is  to  say,  about  their  own  selves, 
Have  you  ever  reflected  that  the  moral  instead  of  thinking  about  other  folks' 
ideas  of  mankind,  what  we  call  their  wants  and  conveniences,  odious,  self- 
moral  instincts,  are  all  of  this  sort?  conscious  creatures.  What  does  it  mat- 
Few  people  could  tell  you  the  logical  ter  whether  one's  soul  is  nasty  or  nice, 
reason  why  murder,  lying,  and  foul  liv-  so  long  as  one  behaves  properly  ?"  Al- 
ing  ought  to  be  stamped  out  How  thea  could  not  help  smiling.  She  per- 
many  people  have  the  faintest  notion  ceived,  even  as  she  spoke,  how  much 
why  purity,   for  instance,  is  a  virtue  ?  she  disliked  nasty  souls  in  others,  and 
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how  very  much  she  would  dislike  having  tally  with  evidence,  a  complete  chain  of 
one  herself.  And  Baldwin  thought,  or  cause  and  effect  about  the  absent  per- 
rather  felt,  how  singularly  positive  was  son,  the  abstract,  almost.  But  let  this  ■ 
the  healthiness,  the  largeness,  and  semi-abstract  creature  come  and  stand 
beauty  of  the  soul  lodged  in  this  large,  before  you,  be  more  than  a  name  mere- 
fair,  youthful  body.                ,  ly  ;  and  immediately,   while  the  sense 

They  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  that  this  one  also  has  aims,  legs,  fea- 
ridge  of  the  sand-hillocks.  Inland,  a  tures,  eyes,  a  voice,  can  move  and  speak, 
great  performance  was  preparing  :  on  nay,  can  understand  your  speech  and 
the  low  hills  gray  clouds  were  heaping  meet  your  thoughts — with  this  sense  that 
np,  rent  by  the  sunset  fire  within,  crim-  the  creature  is  a  creature  like  yourself, 
son  live  embers  of  cloud  below,  silver-  born  of  human  parents,  comes  an  in- 
white  shining  fire  above.  On  the  other  credulity,  an  impossibility  of  believing, 
side,  pale  and  misty,  lay  the  Forth,  or  at  all  events  of  realizing  in. any  way 
its  trough  filled  with  wan  clouds,  veined  the  belief.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean  by 
in  the  dim  distance  with  the  uprising  the  Desdemona  feeling  ?" 
smoke  spirals  of  an  invisible  shore.  "  I  know  it  perfectly.  We  have  it  all, 
From  all  sides,  from  hidden  places,  came  more  or  less,  1  fancy,  for  better  or  worse, 
the  dull  sound  of  the  tide  ;  and  from  And  I  think  it  says  much  in  favor  of  our 
over  the  distant  hills,  the  cornfields,  and  poor  humanily,  that  the  sense  of  its  be- 
heather  came  a  cold  breeze,  which  died  ing  shared  by  a  suspected  evil-doer 
out  in  a  melancholy  flutter  among  the  makes  it  difficult  to  believe  in  the  evil 
pale-greentsh  sea-grass  at  their  feet.  deed  :  that  we  expect,  in  the  doer  of  a 

"  But  see  here,"  went  on  Althea,  sud-  monstrous  thing,  a  monster,  a  creature 

denly,  "  there  are  two  things  which  you  with  horns  and  a  tail,  whose  ferocity  or 

seem  to  overlook  in  preaching  the  ne-  filthiness  shall  seem  in  the  right  place, 

cessity  of  good  people  not  tolerating  bad  But  does  it  not  strike  you,  my  dear  Lady 

ones.     In  the  first  place — how  shall  I  Allhea,  that  this  second  remark  of  yours 

put  it  ?    Are  not  those  bad  people  quite  almost  answers  the  first  ?    And  does  not 

as   much   the    natural    product  of  the  this  show  plainly,  not  merely  that  the 

world  as  the  good  ones  ?    You  remember  bulk  of  mankind  is  good,  but  that  the 

you  told  me  I  was  quite  right  in  think-  bulk  of  the  individual,  even  of  the  indi- 

ing  that  we  are  born  with  certain  tenden-  vidual  sinner,  may  be  good  also  ?    There 

cies  and  a  certain  will,  and  that  there-  is,  speaking  metaphorically,  such  a  pref- 

fore  we  aren't  free  as  the  religious  peo-  erence  for  good,  such  an  impetus  to  the 

pie  make  out.     Well,  isn't  what  we  call  right,  in  all  things — or  rather  what  we 

evil  just  as  much  part  and  parcel  of  na-  call  good  and  right  means  merely  going 

ture,  created  by  it,  as  good  ?    And  in  with  the  grain  of  nature — that  we  un- 

that  case,  what's  the  sense  of  opposing  consciously  recognize  that  existence  al- 

it  ?    1  feel  that  J,  personally,  should  try  moat  implies  a  greater  amount  of  what 

and  oppose  it,  and  so  would  all  the  peo-  is  right  and  good,  than  of  what  is  wrong 

pie  whom  I  think  nice  ;  but  somehow  it  and  bad  ;  even  as  physical  survival  im- 

doesn't  seem  very  logical  on  our  part,  plies  that  more  organs  are  healthy  than 

That's  one  difficulty.     The  other  is  that  diseased.     Thus,  as  men  of  science  are 

it  is  so  difficult,  in  a  way,  to  realize  that  beginning   to   think,    the   through    and 

individual  people  do  really    represent,  through  criminal  is  well-nigh  the  maniac, 

personify,  evil :  do  you   know  what   I  the  result  of    physical  degradation    of 

mean?     Do  you  remember  when  Desde-  some  sort ;   so  that  one  might  say  that 

mona  asks  Emilia  whether  there  are  such  the    completely  diseased  soul  scarcely 

women  ?     Well,  of  course  we  know  there  exists  at  all,  is  dead  socially,  a  mass  of 

are,  of  course  I  know  that  I've  met  such  inert  putrescence." 

women  (you  knowone  meets  pretty  well  Althea's  eyes  had  widened  out  once 

every  sort  of  evil  in  good  society),  and  yet  more  with    that    singular  transfiguring 

it  is  very  difficult  to  realize  that  they  are  light.    "  But  is  not  this  theory  of  yours,' 

wicked.     One  seems  to  be  prevented  she  said  with  some  hesitation,  "  too  dan- 

froro  doing  so  by  a  weight  of  common  gerous  to  be  true  ?    Would  it  not  lead, 

man-  or  woman-hood,  by  the  community  like  the  theories  of  those  Christians,  or 

of  the  human.    Evidence  may  sometimes  rather  of  those  nydern  pessimists  whom 
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you  dislike  so  much,  to  saying,  as  your  moored  by  the  sand,  seemed  to  be  float- 
friend   Marcel  said  of   his  wicked   he-  ing  and  rocking  in  emptiness, 
roine,     '  C'est    un     pauvre    6tre    qui  A  flock  of  curlews  doited  the  more 
souffre'  ?"  distant  sands  with  sharp  black  spots  like 

"  Not  so,  but  quite  the  contrary.  My  bits  of  broken  spar  ;  moving,  vainly  Tala- 
ri1 cognition  of  the  fact  that  evil  of  the  ing  themselves  for  an  instant  on  their 
worst  can  co-exist  with  human  qualities  wings,  with  penetrating  yet  subdued  In- 
sufficient to  stagger  us  with  the  sense  of  tie  squeals — "  a  litany  of  sad  little 
a  common  humanity,  merely  strengthens  words,"  said  Althea,  "  in  honor  of  this 
my  conviction  that  we  must  not  weigh  sad,  sad,  pale  sea ;  the?  list,  one  might 
how  much  of  normal,  and,  so  to  speak,  fancy,  of  the  drowned  men  below." 
inevitable,  good  may  be  co-existing  with  Then  there  came  down,  white,  whirling, 
abnormal  evil ;  that  we  must  not  ask,  with  louder  quacking  noise,  a,  flight  of 
*  What  is  the  value  of  this  soul  taken  as  a  sea-gulls. 

whole  r*  but  resolutely  look  the  evil  in  the  "  They  complain  also,' '  said  Althea, 

face,  and  examine  how  far  this  evil  it  as  she  sat  on  the  sand-hill  with  her  little 

damaging  to  mankind,  to  what  extent  this  brother's  head  on  her  shoulder  ;  "  every- 

creature  u  responsible  therefor — that  is  thing  complains  in  this  northern  country 

to  say,  conscious  thereof  and  consciously  — every  bird  and  beast,  from  the  bleating 

capable  of  renewing  it.     In  the  presence  sheep  to  the  squealing  plover  ;  Isuppose 

of  such  evil  as  actually  disintegrates  soci-  of  the  short-livedness  of  the  summer,  the 

ety,  as  absolutely  puts  us  out  of  working  bitterness  of  wind  and  sea.     But  these 

order,  the  good  qualities  which  ttjecrim-  seem  to  be  complaining  of   their  own 

inal  shares  with  the  innocent  must  count  concerns,  their  hunger  and  weariness, 

not  for  anything,  any  more  than  do  the  while  those  black  curlews  down  there  on 

good  qualities  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  that  the  wet  sand  complain  of  something  quite 

has  had  poison  sprinkled  in  it.     Is  the  impersonal,   the  general  misery  of   the 

wheat,  as  wheat,  less  nourishing  ?    Cer-  world." 

tainly  not ;  but  while  the  wheat  nour-  "  I  am  so  glad  you  told  me  those 

isbes  the  poison  kills.     Just  as  disease,"  things,"  said  Althea,  after  a  few  minutes' 

continued  Baldwin,  "is  that  condition  silence;  "  but  I  don't  see  how  you  make 

of  the  body  which  is  at  variance  with  the  your  theory  that  evil  is  excreted  by  the 

tendencies  of  physical  nature,  so  also  is  world  square  with  things  you  have  said 

vice  that  action  of  the  individual  which  before,  about  Nature  being,  as  indeed  I 

is  at  loggerheads  with  the  movements  of  think  every  honest  creature  must  admit, 

society.     Vou  say  that  evil,  like  good,  so  very  far  from  kind  or  just." 

is  a    natural    product.     Undoubtedly.  "  That    Nature  excretes  evil,"    an- 

But  remember  that  the  world  excretes  swered  Baldwin ;  "  that  there  is  in  her 

evil :  it  is  necessarily  produced,  but  also  a  force  making  rather  for  health  than  for 

necessarily  thrown  off.     It  is  that  with  disease,  is  to  be  taken  in  reference  to 

which  the  order  of  things  cannot  work  ;  man's  relations  to  man,  not  to  man's 

although,  in  the  work,  frequently  pro-  feelings  for  Nature.     In  saying  that  evil 

duced.  is  excreted  by  Nature,  I  do  not  mean  to 

They  had  come  to  higher  sandbanks,  make  out  Nature  one  whit  more  amia- 

covered  with  even  longer  and  more  wiry  ble  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  myself  into 

matting  of  sea-grass,  below  which  lay  a  a  belief  that  Nature  is  good.     I  wish 

narrow  strip  of   untrodden  pate-brown  merely  to  find  an  additional  reason  for 

sand,  and  beyond,  a  wan,  misty,    great,  the  goodness  of  man. 

brown,  smooth  expanse,  with  a  long  line  .. 
of  posts  and   fences,   hung  with  nets, 

stretching  this  way  or  that  like  a  deli-  Next  morning  was  a    Sunday,  with 

cate,  bony  hand  into  its  midst :  the  sky,  Sunday  in  the  feel  of  all  things  :  a  gray 

the  sea,   the  opposite  coast,    and  the  morning,  earlier  in  impression,  fresher 

clouds,  all  the  same  color,  the  same  lex-  than  the  hour  warranted,  owing  to  the 

ture,  equally  pale  and  impalpable,  scarce-  rain  in  the  night ;  and  with  that  partic* 

ly  divided  by   a  line  of  palest  brown,  ular  stillness    of    the   fields  which   is 

where  the  tint  of  the  sea  seemed  to  rein-  brought  home  to  one  by  the  sound  of  a 

force  on  the  horizon.     The  black  boats,  solitary  cburch-bcll. 
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"  It  seems,  does  it  not,"  said  Althea,  at  everything  through  religious  spectacles 
drawing  up  the  pony  on  the  crest  of  a  that  makes  him  say  that  the  art  of  the 
hill,  to  look  down  on  the  grayish  green  fifteenth  century  is  base,  because  sculp- 
pastures  dotted  with  sheep,  and  the  com-  tors  carved  only  as  much  of  a  figure  s 
fields  which  the  breeze  shivered  with  the  face  as  could  be  seen,  which  he  con  si  d- 
pat  terns  of  watered  silk — "  it  seems  as  era  immoral  ;  when  the  question  of  ar- 
if  it  could  not  have  been  there  a  couple  tistic  baseness  has  nothing  to  do  with 
of  hours  ago — as  if  it  had  never  existed  morality  or  immorality.  But  the  worst 
before  ;  as  if  there  could  be  nothing  in  of  it  is,  don't  you  think,  when  he  imag- 
ine world  except  the  fields  and  sheep  ines  that  because  people  built  cathedrals 
and  trees,  and  us  intruding  on  to  it  all.  so  and  so,  and  that  building  so  and  so 
The  other  people — the  minister  and  the  is  what  he  calls  moral,  thev  must  have 
people  who  will  be  at  church— don't  ex-  been  infinitely  more  disinterested  and 
lit  yet,  do  they  ?'  purer  than  people  who    didn't    build 

She  laughed,   a  funny,  half-childish  cathedrals  in  that  particular  way,  and 

laugh,  after  a  moment's  concentration  especially  much  more  so  than  we  are. 

of  the  vague  dark   eyes,   and  a  little  Of   course  one  knows   that  there   are 

quiver  of  the  mouth,  as  she  turned  her  shoals  of  mean,  nasty  creatures  nowa- 

face  full  to  Baldwin  ;  a  charming  crea-  days  ;  but  it  makes  one  indignant,  don't 

ture,  with  that  supreme  charm,  somewhat  you  think,  to  be  told  that  the  pollution 

like  that  of  this  fresh,  new  morning,  of  of  a  river  with  factory  refuse  (doubtless 

never  having  felt  except  for  others,  of  because  of  some  new  process  of  dyeing 

being  absolutely  unruffled,  unsioged  by  or  bleaching,    which   hasn't   yet  been 

passion.  properly  regulated)  is  symbolic  of  the 

"  That  isn't  what  I  wanted  to  talk  moral  condition  of  a  time  and  country 

about,"  she  said,  urging  on  the  pony,  where  moral  cleanness  has  been  much 

"  I  have  been  thinking  over  what  you  more  valued  than  has  hitherto  been  the 

.   were  saying   yesterday,    Mr.  Baldwin,  case." 

And  do  you  know,  opening  a  book  of  "  What  you  sayis  so  true,"  answered 

Ruskin's  before  breakfast    seemed    to  Baldwin,  "  that,  owing  to  the  false  be- 

malce  me  understand  quite  well  all  about  liefs  with  which  people  have  been  satu- 

the  importance  of  people's  belief,  even  rated,  the  moral  safety  of  mankind  has 

if  inorganic,  and  about  different  beliefs  frequently  depended  upon  its  power  of 

making  you   feel  and   think    on  quite  being  illogical ;  or  at  least  of  neglecting 

different  lines.     I  used  to  wonder  form-  the  lesser  logic  in  favor  of  the  greater  ; 

erly  at  the  extraordinary  silliness  and  in-  of  overlooking  the  mere  concatenation 

justice  of  such  a  great,  great,  beautiful  of  abstract  ideas  springing  from  a  theory, 

mind  ;  but  now  I   understand,     I  see  in  favor  of  that  concatenation  of  practi- 

that,  given  a  man  who  refers  everything  cat  facts,  of  really  existing  cause  and 

—how  shall  I  express  it  ? — well,  to  ruL-  effect,   which   we  call   life.     Did    you 

ing  principles  of   life  and  thought  (as  ever  read  the  desciiption  of  the  Sacri- 

distinguished  ftom  a  creature  who  thinks  fice  to  Moloch   in   Flaubert's  '  Salam- 

only  in  a  scrappy  way),  it  was  quite  im-  bo  '  ?    Well ;  given  the  belief  that  God 

possible  that  Ruskin's  particular  relig-  cursed  all  mankind  for  the  fault  of  one 

ious  notions  shouldn't  have  made  him  man  and  one  woman,  and  appeased  His 

see  a  great  many  things  all  wrong.    That  wrath  by  the  sacrifice  of  His  only  be- 

religious  education,  that  habit  of  always  gotten  Son,  the  logical  conclusion  should 

looking  for  what  they  call  a  spiritual  have  been,   not  Christianity,   but   that 

meaning  everywhere,  made  him  explain  Moloch  worship  of  Tyre  and  Carthage, 

things  by  mere  allegories  ;  as  if  allegories  But  a  conflict  existing,  man  averts  his 

always  corresponded  with  reality.     You  eyes  from  this  logical  sequence  in  the  ab- 

remember  how  he  explains  the  fall  of  stract  region,  and  considers  the  logical 

Venice,  which  must  have  been  due  to  sequence  in  the  practical,  which  tells  him 

very  practical  causes,   some  change  in  how  of  the  better  course  comes  tbe  bet- 

the  commerce  of  the  world,  or  something  ter,  of  the  worse  the  worse;   and  the 

similar,  by  mere  allegories  or   coinci-  voice  of  God,  who  is  logically  Moloch, 

dences  about  the  figures  on  the  doges'  bids  him  love  his  brethren  and  return 

tombs  ?    And  it's  that  habit  of  looking  good  for  injury.     The  really  logical  re- 
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ligious  mind,  on  the  contrary,  the  rigid  of  doing  as  much  by  our  opinions,  and 

one  which  will  not  sacrifice  the  abstract  accept  those  and  pass  them  on,  false  or 

to  the  concrete,  denies  the  fact  to  save  not   false  as  may   happen.     There    is 

the  theory  ;  and  becomes  committed  to  nothing  more  astounding  than  the  sort 

a  strange  optimism  which  is  a  refusal  to  of  childlike  profligacy  which   exists   in 

admit  that  evil  is  evil,  or  an  attempt  to  what  I  should  call  the  region  of  intellec- 

call  it  good :  the  satisfaction  of  one  of  tual  morality.      Why,    there   isn't   the 

your  seventeenth-century   preachers   in  most  trifling  detail  of  housekeeping  or 

the  brimstone  of  hell,  or  the  aspirations  dress  about  which  even  the  best  of  us 

of  some  mediaeval  Hintonian  after  pri-  are  not  infinitely  more    careful    than 

meval  promiscuity  of  all  things.     Now,  about  the  principles  upon  which  all  our 

had  there  not  been  in  this  case  that  bias  of  conduct  in  life  is  founded.     People  have 

perhaps  quite  inorganic  religious  belief,  scarcely  any  notion  of  making  the  best 

there  would  have  been  no  conflict  be-  either  of  tbeir  brains,  or  their  means  of 

tween  theory  and  practice,  no  necessity  infoimation,  or  of  their  moral  impulses, 

for  sacrificing  either  logic  or  instinct."  As  to  the   latter,  they  are  continually 

Altbea  had  driven  the  pony  down  the  being  wasted  or  turned  to  actual  mis- 
steep  paved  lane,  between  the  red-  chief  for  sheer  want  of  easily  obtained 
roofed  cottages  of  the  fishing  village,  knowledge.  Every  day  1  am  more  and 
When  they  had  left  the  cart  at  the  inn,  more  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  most 
the  girl  helping  to  unbuckle  the  harness  devoted  and  enthusiastic  creatures  are 
with  ber  strong  white  hands,  they  strolled  usually  the  most  unthinking  and  prej- 
down  to  the  little  harbor,  until  it  would  u  diced,  merely  because  they  have  never 
be  time  to  climb  up  to  the  kirk,  where  been  taught  that  intellectual  responsibil- 
Baldwin  had  whimsically  asked  to  be  ity  is  a  necessary  part  of  moral  responsi- 
taken.  The  harbor  was  quite  deserted  bility.  They  judge  and  act  in  the  dark, 
because  of  the  Sabbath;  the  herring  and  even  when  they  do  no  practical  mis- 
boats  were  moored  close  together,  guard-  chief,  they  serve  to  fatally  discredit  the 
ed  only  by  the  usual  barking  dog  ;  their  cause  they  are  advocating." 
brown  sails  and  nets  and  big  gourd-like  Althea  nodded.  "  I  have  noticed  that 
buoys  hung  out  to  dry.  On  a  patch  of  myself,"  she  said,  "particularly  in  re- 
meagre  grass  some  large  nets  were  spread  lation  to  your  cousin  Dorothy.  I  think 
out  on  poles  ;  the  poles,  some  straight  Dorothy  quite  the  noblest  woman  I  have 
and  some  crooked,  and  the  nets,  here  ever  met ;  and  yet  her  enthusiasm  only 
bulging  out,  there  tightly  strained,  form-  makes  me  feel  inclined  to  cry,  just  be- 
ing between  them  a  sort  of  grotesque  cause  I  understand  why  it  might  make 
spider's  web  galley,  as  Althea  pointed  other  people  laugh.  I  remember  the 
out,  sails  set  and  prow  tilted  upward,  as  difference  there  was  between  discussing 
if  starting  for  some  fantastic,  lunatic  moral  questions,  whether  nice  women 
seas-  ought  to  tolerate  immoral  men,  and  alt 

"  Doesn't  it  make  you  think  of  what  that,  with  Dorothy  and  with  my  sistcr- 
you  were  saying  about  people's  in-taw  Helen,  who  is  a  good,  clean- 
theories  ?"  she  asked  ;  "  and  aren't  we  minded  creature,  but  with  no  more  en- 
all  of  us  going  off  to  sea  in  a  gallant  thusiasm  than  a  pint  pot.  Well,  my 
ship  made  of  nets  and  poles,  with  a  cob-  sister-in-law's  arguments  seemed  to  have 
web  hull  and  a  rigging  of  thread  ?"  just  twice  as  much  moral  value,  because 

"  Very  much  so  indeed  ;"  answered  she  knows  the  world,  has  seen  evil  and 

Baldwin,   laughing;    "and  that's  what  knows  how  insidious  it  is,  and  how  easily 

I've  been   arguing  all  along,   my  dear  mixed  up   with    good  ;    whereas   poor 

Lady  Althea.     We  are  very  odd  crea-  Dorothy  expects  what  you  call  horns  and 

lures,  weordinary mortals, when  wecome  a  tail." 

10  think  of  it,  and  not  at  all  so  different  They   stopped    for   a  moment,   and 

from  the  people  who  hunted  the  Snark  leaned  upon  the  parapet  of  the  pier, 

or  went  off  to  sea  with  the  Teapot  and  looking  at  the  sky  and  sea  :  the  gray  sea 

the   Quangle  Wangle.      We  look  at  a  framed   in,  separated   from  them  by  a 

threepenny  bit,   before  accepting  it  or  line  of  black  rocks,  jagged,  wicked,  with 

pasting  it  on  to  our  neighbor,  lest  it  wicked  plague  spots  of  yellow  lichen  and 

should  prove  false  ;  but  we  never  dream  seaweed  in  their  hollows  :  recks  crouch- 
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ing,  claws  arid  teeth  sharpened,  ready  to  looking  into  a  church  filled  wilh  pale  sea 

tear  and  kill.     It  seemed  strange,  as  the  water,   filled  with  the   atmosphere  sur- 

girl  pointed  out,  that  anything  so  solid  rounding  the  ghosts  of  the  drowned  ;  an 

as  these  black  rocks  should  grip    that  eery  effect  which  reminded  Althea,   as 

ungraspable  sea,  that  delicate  dimness  she  told  Baldwin,  of  the  story  of  the  vil- 

with  only  a  scarce  visible  bar  of  palest  lage  tailor  who  looked  out  one  winter 

brown  to  separate  it  from  the  dim,  gray,  night,  and  saw  a  ship  go  suddenly  down, 

melting  sky.     Strange  also  how  anything  sink  straight  till  all  her  masts  had  disap- 

so  evil  as  those  rocks  could  embrace,  peared  and  her  crew  had  bubbled  up 

much  less  imprison,  this  delicate  loveli-  again,   a   rapid   vision  ;  and   also  that 

ness.     But  this  diaphanous  gray  sea  love-  farther  along  that   coast    is    Aberdour, 

liness  may  be  evil    itself The  outside  whose  port,  full  fifty  fathoms 

tide  was  slowly  coming  in  ;  and,  as  it  deep,  "  lies  gude  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 
did  so,  the  water  broke  itself  into  long  with  the  Scols  Lords  at  his  feet." 
strands  (like  yarn  on  the  posts  of  a  rope-  "  I  want  you  to  tetl  me  some  more, 
walk)  and  gathered  itself  into  fibrous  It  seems  somehow  all  lo  hang  together 
cables,  currents  along  which  its  atoms  with  what  you  said  about  those  fungus 
were  hurrying  landward,  doubling  the  people.  But  I  don't  clearly  under- 
semicircular  promontory  ;  a  wicked  stand,"  said  Althea,  as  they  waited  in 
steelly  blue  where  they  chased  round  the  the  porch  till  the  congregation  of  Scandi- 
rocks,  gradually  growing  (or  rather  re-  navian-looking  fishing  folk  had  all  gone 
appearing  from  behind  the  headland)  in  ;  "  tell  me  more  about  the  three- 
pale,  diaphanous,  dim,  a  gray  made  up  penny  bit  which  we  examine,  and  the 
of  all  the  delicate  pinks,  and  bines,  and  opinions  which  we  don't.  It  never 
browns  of  creation,  in  the  open  space  struck  me  before  that  what  people  call 
of  the  sands.  The  sky  hung  loosely  self-culture  was  anything  except  a  selfish 
over  the  sea  :  dark,  watery  clouds,  question  ;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  it 
melted  away  here  and  there  to  mere  matters  much  toothers?" 
smoke  wreath  ;  and  its  darkness  height-  "Certainly,"  answered  Baldwin,  as 
ened  the  steel-blue  of  the  impetuous  on-  he  looked  at  her  tall,  majestic  figure, 
pushing  current,  and  made  wanner  the  standing  out  dark  in  the  arch  of  the 
wan,  white  pallor  of  the  part  merely  porch,  framed  in  against  the  background 
heaving  with  the  tide.  The  movement  of  pale  green  grass,  of  white  sky  and 
of  those  rushing  dull-blue  bars  was  grad-  sea.  "Certainly  self-culture,  in  the 
ually  communicated  to  all  the  rest ;  the  right  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  the  cold 
sea  was  divided  all  over  into  watery  and  selfish  thing  you  imagined.  In  our 
strands,  paler  or  darker,  but  gray  always,  day,  when  the  world  is  crying  out  for 
and  dim,  till  at  last  its  surface  seemed  renovation,  when  instincts  for  good  are 
to  bear  in  the  distance  strange  things,  everywhere  groping  in  the  daik  ;  when 
floating  raft-like  ;  the  waters  dividing  beliefs  and  aspirations  are  struggling 
into  fantastic  mirages  of  wan  coasts,  pale  blindly  all  round  ;  nowadays  when  effort 
wintry  meadows  watered  by  wide-shining  and  explanation  become  more  impeii- 
streams,  dunes,  and  lagoons ously  necessary  hour  by  hour — it  be- 
Then,  with  the  falling  of  the  first  scant  hooves  each  of  us  to  be,  to  the  best  of 
raindrops,  everything  subsided  into  uni-  his  power,  in  working  order,  in  march- 
formily  under  the  loosely  hanging  dark  ing  trim.  The  practical  solutions  of 
.  sky.  the  great  social  questions  which  mean 
They  clambered  back  through  thevil-  misery  or  happiness  are  perhaps  not  for 
lage,  to  the  hill  where  the  little  Gothic  this  generation  nor  the  next,  nor  the 
church,  its  steeple  well  drawn  between  next  after  that.  But  whether  those  so- 
its  shoulders,  seemed  to  project  as  little  lutions  will  come,  and  how  and  when, 
as  possible  on  that  bleak  green  shore,  depends  upon  us  and  our  immediate  sue- 
squatting,  burrowing  for  fear  of  the  wind  cessjrs.  It  behooves  every  individual, 
among  the  grass  of  the  little  graveyard,  therefore,  to  acquire  to  the  utmost  a 
As  you  approached  you  saw  through  one  general  lucidity  of  mind,  a  power  of  rea- 
wide  mullioned  window  the  shadowy  soning  correctly,  of  sifting  away  preju- 
mullions  of  the  window  opposite,  and  dice  and  falsehood,  so  that  all  new 
the  outer  light  beyond,  as  if  you  were  theories  may  be  understood  and  judged 
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at  their  value.     And  besides  this  general  of  Catholic  prints,  and  that  fretting,  as 

lucidity  of  mind,  it  behooves  us  all  to  ac-  with   spots  of  white,  of  the  Anglican 

quire  a  well-oiganized  system  of  knowl-  choristers'    treble.     The    sermon    that 

edge,  into  which  all  new  facts  may  be  followed  was  immense,  argumentative, 

fitted,  obtaining  at  once  their  real  value  subtle,  yet  practical     The  point  of  it 

and  beating,  coming  at  once  into  con-  was  that  on  the  greatest  subject  of  all, 

tact,  direct  or  indirect,  with  all  similar  God  and  the  salvation  of  their  soul,  men 

facts,   and    thus    eventually  with    our  and  women  are  silent  to  one  another; 

theories  and  practice  of  life.     But  this  discussing  all  other  matters,  inquiring 

is  only  one  half ;  we  are  bound  to  be  in  into  all  other  interests,  but  living  in  iso- 

morally  working  order  as  well :  to  ac  lation  of  soul  about  this,  brother  with 

custom  ourselves  to  sympathise,  to  re-  brother,  father  with  children,  husband 

nounce,  to  aspire  ;  in  order  that  we  may  with  wife. 

understand  and  be  just,  that  we  may,  "Listen;  he  says  the  same  thing  as 

when  the  moment  comes  (and  it  comes  you,"   whispered   Althea    to   Baldwin, 

with  every  reform   and  improvement),  where  they  sat  in  an  empty  pew  by  the 

sympathize  thoroughly,  renounce  easily,  door. 

and  inevitably  move  upward.     The  goa-  In  the  dull  moments  of  the  sermon, 

pel  remaining  still  unpreached  is  that  of  and  they  were  many  and  long,  the  girl 

our  duty   toward   our  own   mind,  and  opened  a  volume  of  Browning  which  she 

consequently  toward  the  mind  of  others,  had  brought  with  her  for  the  purpose, 

the  gospel  of  lucidity."  and  placed  beside  the  Bible  on  the  pew 

Althea' s  brown  eyes  had  widened  out  edge.     The  place  was   the  end  of  the 

with  that  curious  light.     But  she  merely  speech  of  Pompilia. 

smiled.     All  this  seemed  to  her.edu-  The  asceticism,  the  earnestness  of  this 

cated    in  sceptical   indifference  to  all  service,  the  insistance  on  God,  and  our 

things,   beautiful,   but  far-fetched  and  brethren,  and  our  soul ;  the  absence  of 

futile  :  a  sort  of  delightful,  unpractical  all  mythology  and  liturgical  juggling,  of 

poetry.  symbolical  formula:  and  mesmeric  passes, 

"You  are  like  a  priest,"   she  said;  like  those  of  Catholicism  and  the  sham 

"  come  in  and  bear  what  your  rival,  the  Protestantism  of  to-day,  impressed  both 

minister,  has  to  say."  Althea  and  Baldwin,  and  seemed  to  bring 

"  If  he  speaks  out  his  convictions,  I  to  fuller  comprehension  the  often  read 

respect  him    from    the   bottom  of   my  words  which  they  were  reading.     And 

heart,"  answered  Baldwin,  with  his  hand  of  the  two,  perhaps,   Baldwin  felt  the 

on  the  door,  "and  that  is  more  than  I  most.     In  the  ^little  bare  church,   with 

can  say  of  most  of  us  rationalists,  my-  the  minister's  voice,  between  the  grave 

self  frequently  included."  singing  of  the  hymns,  booming  out  the 

The  church  of  drowned  men,  as  Al-  necessity  of  spiritual  brotherhood,  under 
thea  called  it,  was  built  without  an  apse,  that  wan  sea  light  falling  on  the  gray, 
a  dreary,  lop-headed  edifice,  more  like  lichen- stained  walls  and  arches,  he  felt 
a  gallows  than  a  cross  ;  and  its  granite  suddenly,  by  the  side  of  this  strange, 
pillars  and  mullions  were  grown  yellow  sweet,  strangely  candid,  and  virginal 
with  weather-stain  and  lichen.  Against  grown-up  child  (the  more  candid  and 
the  dead,  dull  gray  wall,  where  had  once  virginal  for  Heaven  knows  what  insight 
stood  the  altar,  was  the  pulpit.  The  into  the  rottenness  of  rich  and  idle  so- 
minister,  a  gaunt,  rather  deformed  ciety),  the  value  of  Pompilia,  of  Capon- 
creature,  with  the  shaven,  warped  face  sacchi,  as  he  had  never  felt  them  before, 
of  a  dwarf,  spread  his  bulging  black  "Do  you  remember  those  last  lines 
sleeves  on  the  red  cuBhions,  folding  him-  of  Pompilia' s  speech,  Lady  Althea?" 
self,  so  to  speak,  on  to  the  big  gilt  Bible  ;  he  said,  as  they  walked  behind  the  con- 
and  looking,  thus  vaguely  enthroned  in  gregation  across  the  little  green,  treeless 
the  half  light,  like  some  strange  squat-  graveyard — 

ting  idol.     The  apseless  church  seemed  "  Through  such  souls  alone, 

to  double  the  value  Of  the  voices  which  God,  stooping,  shows  sufficient  of  His  light, 

sang  thehjmns  gravely,  earnestly,  all  the  Fot  »* in  *e  darl<  t0  rise  *r :  and  '  rise" 

pitches  welded  into  a  solemn  medium,  "  Yes,"  answered   Althea  dreamily  ; 

equally  unlike  the  nasal  bass  chanting  "  I  was  thinking  of  them  also.     It  would 
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be  something  rather  worth  doing,  a  real  Lady  Althea,"  he  said  when  she  finished 

thing,  don't  you  think,  to  be  such  a  soul,  speaking,    "that    in    influencing    your 

even  tor  a  minute,  to  anybody  r"  brother  you  are  influencing  the  world  at 

They  walked  a  long  time  in  silence,  large  ?  We  are,  each  of  us,  separate 
merely  looking  about,  or  absorbed  in  atoms,  if  you  will ;  but  we  are  atoms 
thought,  until  they  had  got  the  pony  continually  pressing  up  each  other  ;  and 
harnessed  once  more,  and  the  cart  a  the  sum  total  of  this  pressure,  transmit- 
long  way.  The  storm  had  cleared  off,  ted  unconsciously  from  creature  to  crea- 
and  the  sun  was  shining  behind  a  thin  ture,  is  the  world's  movement.  Let  us 
film  of  white,  raining  down  in  great  whit-  suppose  that  you  impress  Harry  with  a 
ish  beams  upon  the  high-lying  cornfields  sense  of  the  possibility  and  duty  of  lead- 
and  sheep-dotted  pastures  ;  the  sea  ly-  ing,  though  a  man,  a  life  as  pure  as  is 
ing  pale,  luminous,  impalpable  beneath,  demanded  of  a  woman.  Do  you  not 
almost  while,  but  tipped  with  shining  see,  that  even  if  Harry  never  attempt  to 
facets  where  it  was  enclosed  by  the  long  convert  to  his  ways  a  single  one  of  his 
deep-blue  bar  of  coast  and  cloud.  Pale,  companions,  he  will  influence  neverthe- 
whitish  still,  but  just  suffused  with  blue  less  every  one  of  them  susceptible  of  Jo- 
in the  open,  where  the  blue  Bass  Rock  fluence,  by  showing  such  lads  as  are 
seemed  not  so  much  to  rise  from,  as  to  capable  of  clean  living,  that  clean  living 
lie  lightly  upon,  the  surface  of  the  water,  is  possible,  is  practicable,  and  is  the  re 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Baldwin,"  began  Al-  suit  of  being   neither  a  curate   nor  a 

thea,  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  reins,  muff  P    Don't  you  see  that  you  will  have 

as  they  rolled  quickly  along  ;  "  all  that  contributed,   to    the  extent   of   several 

you  say  is  well  and  good  when  applied  souls   in  all  probability  (for  the  life  of 

to  exceptional  people  ....  no,  let  me  Harry  means  the  life  of   Harry's  chil- 

ex  plain,  I  mean  not  merely  particularly  dren),  to  the  organization  of  a  condition 

clever,  but  also  particularly  good  people  of  general  moral  opinion  such  that  only 

— the  people  that  God  stooping  shows  those  who  are  born  vicious  need  be  vi- 

His    light   through,  like  Caponsacchi.  cious,   while  those  who  are  born  good 

These  creatures  are  privileged,  and  their  may  remain  good  f" 
privilege,  like  all  others,  ought  to  imply        Althea  did  not  answer,  but  Baldwin 

an  obligation  ;  they  are  rather  stronger  could  see  that  her  lip  quivered  a  little  ; 

than  their   fellows,  and    are  therefore  she  wished  to  believe,  but  she  feared  to 

bound   to    lend    them  some  of    their  do  so. 

strength.     But    the    great  majority  of        "  But  look,"   she  said  after  a  long 

people  are  in  quite  a  different  position  ;  pause  ;  "  you  cannot  deny  that  even  the 

they  have  just  intellect  and  heart  enough  greatest  men  can  do  little,  very  little,  in 

for  their  own  needs,  and  they  have  ab-  this   world.      Think  of   men    like  St. 

solutely  no  means  of  coming  in  contact  Francis,   or  like   Robert  Owen  :    why, 

with  any  one   save  their  nearest   sur-  all  their  efforts  have  been  engulfed  by 

roun  dings.     If  I  do  my  duty,  for  in-  the  brutality  and  selfishness  of  the  world, 

stance,  it  affects,  at  the  very  most,  two  And  then  tell  me,  but  quite  honestly  you 

or  three  people  ;  indeed  not  as  many,  know,  do  you  think  it  worth  while  for  a 

for  my  family  are  out  of  touch  with  me  quite  unimportant  individual  to  do  the 

and  think  me  scatter-brained  :  the  very  most  that  he  or  she  can  in  a  world  where 

utmost  I  can  perhaps  ever  do,  is  to  make  even  the  very  greatest  are  comparatively 

Harry  see  things  a  little  from  my  point  powerless?" 

of  view,  and  lead  a  cleaner  life  than        Baldwin  nodded     "  I  see  your  argu- 

rnost  boys  ;    but  that's  merely  because  ment ;  and,  at  the  first  glance,  the  fact 

the  poor  little  chap  is  so  fond  of  me,  that,  as  you  say,  even  the  greatest  men 

and  because  we  happen  to  care  for  the  in  this  world  can  do  little  or  nothing 

same  books  and  pictures."  unless  supported  bythe  mass,  does  seem 

Baldwin  could  not  help  smiling,  as  he  to  diminish  sadly,  to  cast  a  slur  upon, 

repeated  to  himself,    "Through   such  the  value  of  the  individual.     But  look 

souls  alone"  ....  while  the  girl  was  again  and  ask  yourself  the  reason  why 

earnestly  trying  to  impress  him  with  her  the  single  individual,  however  great,  is 

utter  unimportance.  so  comparatively  weak  ?    It  is  because, 

"  Well,  and  don't  you  see,  my  dear  in  reality,   the  single  individual  is  so 
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strong  :  even  the  meanest,  smallest,  has  and  let  live  like  our  friends  the  fungus 

an  enormous  weight  and  strength  ;  and  people — live  honestly  and  let  others  live 

without    this  weight    and    strength  of  dishonestly." 

each  constituent  individual,  the  crowd        "  Then  every  individual  has  a  value  ? 

would  be  yielding  forever.     It  is  because  I  hope  it's  true,"  added  Althea  pen- 

all  men  are  strong,  (hat  no  one  man  can  sively.     "  I  do  hope  it's  true.     You  see 

force  them  ;  it  is  because  there  is  life  and  it  takes  away  that  horrid  feeling  that  life 

power  throughout  the  mass,  that  the  in-  is  all  a  sham,  men  and  women  merely  so 

dividual  exception  is  virtually  powerless,  many  puppets  jerking  idiotically  about. 

Are  we  unimportant  because  we  are  part  It  makes  them  real,  somehow,  real  like 

of  the  mass  ?    But  the  life  of  the  mass  all  these  things,   real  like  the  sea  and 

is  our  life,  its  strength  is  ours,  its  qual-  sky  and  the  grass  and  trees." 
ity  is  our  quality.     And  in  this  fact,        The  cart,  as  it  whirled  along,  drove 

dear  Lady  Althea,  in  the  fact  that  we  before  it  a  swarm  of   twittering  little 

are  the  mass,  and  that  such  as  we  are,  birds,  which  settled,  little  brown  bur- 

we,  its  component  atoms,  it  also  is — in  like  blobs,  on  the  hedgerows  and  hay- 

this  fact  that  so  much  of  our  goodness  stacks  ;  rising  again  on  approach  of  the 

and  happiness  is  due  to  others,  and  so  wheels,  a  perfect  whirl  of  wings  and  of 

much  of  their  goodness  and  happiness  twitter,  to  alight  again  on  the  hedgerow 

will   depend  upon  us,  lies   the   reason  or  haystack  beyond. — Contemporary  Re- 

why  we  must  form  opinions  and  apply  view. 
them  ;  the  reason  why  we  must  not  live 


PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES  OF  BULGARIA, 

BY   T.    W.    LEGH,    M.P. 

The  Bulgarian  difficulty,  which  has  for  the  so-called  Liberators.  Perhaps, 
for  so  long  occupied  the  attention  of  considering  the  way  in  which  the  Bui- 
Europe,  and  which  will  in  all  probability  •  garians  have  been  treated  by  Russia, 
continue  to  tax  the  resources  of  diplo-  this  ought  not  to  excite  much  surprise  ; 
macy  for  some  time  to  come,  is  on  the  but  what  is  indeed  astonishing  is  that 
whole  a  question  of  simple  character,  Russian  policy  should  have  been  con- 
and  one  which  can  be  stated  in  a  very  ducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  estrange  a 
few  words.  people  who  belong  to  the  same  race, 
The  point,  and  the  whole  point,  is  speak  the  same  language,  and  profess 
whether  Bulgaria  shall  be  permitted  to  the  same  religion,  and  effectually  to  de- 
form her  own  Government,  and  elect  stray  all  former  influence  in  the  country 
her  own  prince — in  a  word,  to  exist  as  in  the  space  of  a  few  years.  With  the 
an  independent  nation — or  whether  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  some  ardent  Rus- 
Czar,  with  the  consent  of  Europe,  shall  sophils  in  England,  there  are  now,  it 
force  his  own  satiap  upon  her,  impose  may  be  assumed,  few  people  who  are 
his  own  rule,  and  transform  newly-lib-  under  any  illusion  as  to  the  reasons  why 
erated  Bulgaria  into  a  Russian  province,  the  war  of  1877  was  fought;  the  Bui- 
It  was  partly  in  order  to  form  an  opin-  garians,  at  any  rate,  were  very  soon  un- 
ion upon  this  question  that  I  paid  a  deceived  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  be- 
somewhat  lengthy  visit  to  Bulgaria  in  cause  they  have  realized  that  a  free  Bul- 
the  autumn,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  garia  was  only  intended  for  a  Russian 
all  unprejudiced  judges  would  arrive  at  advanced  post  on  the  road  to  Constan- 
the  same  conclusion  as  myself,  viz.,  that  ttnople,  that  they  are  now  taxed  with 
the  question  should  be  decided  in  favor  the  basest  ingratitude  toward  that  Pow- 
of  the  Bulgarians.  er.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Bul- 
If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  an-  garians  owe  their  liberation  principally 
other  that  will  strike  a  stranger  in  Bui-  to  Russian  efforts  ;  but  the  contention 
garia,  it  is  the  detestation  which  is  now  of  the  latter,  that  this  service  alone  con- 
openly  expressed  all  over  the  country  stitutes  a  claim  to  eternal  gratitude  and 
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submission,  is  as  though  the  fact  of  hav-  internal  difficulties,  a  Piince  must  be 
ing  once  rendered  some  pecuniary  assist-  acquired  somehow  ;  the  choice  of  the 
ance  entitled  one  to  live  at  a  friend's  nation  fell  upon  Prince  Ferdinand,  and 
expense  for  life.  The  friends  of  Russia  he  responded  favorably  to  the  invitation, 
in  Bulgaria  have  now  practically  disap-  It  is  even  at  the  present  critical  moment 
peared  ;  while  the  policy  of  brutal  inter-  highly  doubtful  whether  any  Bulgarians 
ference,  and  the  scarcely  veiled  intention  could  be  found,  with  the  exception  of 
of  crushing  out  the  national  idea  of  in-  political  refugees,  who  would  urge  his 
dependence,  have  borne  fruit,  and  oblit-  withdrawal  from  the  country, 
crated  whatever  feelings  of  gratitude  When  it  was  announced  that  the  Bul- 
may  originally  have  existed.  garians  had  actually  had  the  audacity  to 
I  arrived  in  September  at  Sofia,  soon  elect  their  own  Prince,  and  that  Prince 
after  Prince  Ferdinand's  assumption  of  Ferdinand  was  on  hia  way  to  Sofia,  it 
power,  at  a  moment  when  every  one,  was  almost  universally  believed  that  he 
except  the  Bulgarians,  was  convinced  was  going  there  as  the  nominee  of  one 
that  his  stay  in  the  country  would  not  of  the  Great  Powers.  This  I  believe  to 
last  more  than  a  few  weeks.  There  is  be  a  mistaken  impression.  It  is  just 
apparently  considerable  misapprehen-  possible  that  Austria,  sub  raid,  may  have 
sion  in  England,  and  indeed  in  Europe  given  him  some  encouragement,  but  if 
generally,  with  respect  to  the  character  so  it  was  encouragement  of  an  impercep- 
of  this  Prince.  Prince  Ferdinand  is  lible  character ;  and  since  the  Prince's 
generally  described  as  a  frivolous  youth,  assumption  of  power  the  Austrian  Agent 
addicted  to  the  wearing  of  jewelry,  and  at  Sofia  has  maintained  a  similar  attitude 
without  any  sense  of  the  responsibility  to  that  of  the  Other  representatives, 
incurred  by  the  acceptance  of  his  dan-  who,  while  refusing  to  recognize  the 
gerous  trust.  During  my  stay  in  the  Prince,  hold  official  intercourse  with  the 
capital,  various  opportunities  were  af-  Ministers  responsible  to  him.  Surely  it 
forded  me  for  testing  the  correctness  of  is  time  this  solemn  farce  should  cease  ; 
this  opinion,  and  I  was  able  to  satisfy  no  real  reason  has  ever  been  urged 
myself  that  this  estimate  of  his  capacity  against  the  recognition  of  Prince  Ferdi- 
is  a  fallacious  one.  Prince  Ferdinand  nand,  except  the  Russian  contention 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  highly  educated,  that  the  general  election  of  the  Great 
modest,  and  intelligent  man,  under  no  Sobranje  last  year  was  illegal,  on  ac- 
illusions  as  to  the  difficulties  of  his  posi-  count  of  intimidation  and  the  employ- 
tion,  and  fully  resolved  to  do  his  duty  ment  of  force.  The  idea  of  Russia  de- 
by  his  new  subjects  to  the  best  of  his  nouncing  an  election  for  suppression  of 
ability.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  up  freedom  of  speech  is  almost  sublime  in 
till  now  there  has  been  no  trace  of  his  its  audacity  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  trans- 
hand  in  the  administration  of  affairs;  parent  hypocrisy  of  the  objection,  it  has 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  man  of  served  its  purpose.  When  Prince  Don- 
marked  individuality  would  have  been  doukoff  Korsakoff,  the  framer  of  the 
equally  suitable,  and  Prince  Ferdinand,  Tirnova  Constitution,  was  given  to  un- 
in  allowing  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  derstand  that  the  honor  of  becoming  the 
able  and  patriotic  Ministers  now  in  first  Prince  of  Bulgaria  would  not  fall  to 
office,  probably  gives.a  convincing  proof  him,  he  is  reported  to  have  declared 
of  his  good  sense-  Why,  however,  it  that,  in  that  case,  he  would  elaborate  a 
may  be  asked,  was  it  necessary  to  invite  constitution  which  would  make  it  impos- 
him  to  Bulgaria  at  all,  seeing  that  since  sible  for  any  one  else  to  govern  with  sue- 
the  fall  of  Prince  Alexander  the  country  cess.  The  fact  is  that  universal  suffrage, 
was  governed  more  or  less  satisfactorily  and  an  electoral  system  by  which  a  dep- 
by  a  Regency  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  uty  is  returned  for  every  10,000  inhab- 
that,  in  a  young  state  like  Bulgaria,  itants,  and  for  every  5,000  in  the  event 
where  intrigues  are  rife  and  political  of  a  Great  Sobranje  election,  is  little 
jealousies  easily  excited,  it  is  found  to  short  of  an  absurdity  for  so  young  a 
be  absolutely  indispensable  that  one  country  as  Bulgaria.  There  is,  there- 
man,  nominally  at  any  rate,  should  be  fore,  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that 
at  the  head  of  the  Government.  It  was  elections  there  should  be  marked  by 
realized  that,  in  order  to  prevent  serious  what  may  euphemistically  be  termed  it- 
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regularities.  I  witnessed  the  election  for  what  they  are  worth.  There  remains 
which  took  place  in  October  last,  and  the  Porte.  The  position  of  the  Turk 
feel  bound  to  admit  that  some  of  the  is,  as  usual,  a  singularly  unpleasant  one. 
proceedings  were  calculated  to  draw  On  the  present  occasion  he  is  made  to 
tears  of  blood  from  British  Radicals  of  pose  as  the  champion  of  the  Berlin 
a  sentimental  disposition  ;  but  though  Treaty  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
serious  disorders  took  place  during  the  Sublime  Porte  as  the  inflexible  guardian 
general  election  of  last  year,  they  were  of  treaty  rights  is  only  one  degree  less 
largely  due  to  the  extraordinary  conduct  ludicrous  than  the  rSle  of  Russia  as  the 
of  General  Kaulbars,  who  took  part  in  supporter  of  free  speech.  AH  the  Bul- 
the  contest  as  the  Czar's  election  agent,  garian  politicians  with  whom  I  conversed 
and  played  the  part  of  agent  provocateur  asserted  that  they  bore  no  ill-will  against 
with  conspicuous  success.  the  Turks,  whom  tbey  represent  as  anx- 
If,  however,  the  action  of  Russia  in  ious  to  be  friendly,  but  compelled  by 
steadfastly  refusing  to  recognize  the  ex-  the  exigencies  of  their  case  to  act  in  a 
isling  state  of  things  in  Bulgaria  has  hostile  manner.  The  reason  of  this  is 
been  brutal  in  its  frankness,  it  possesses,  not  far  to  seek.  Whatever  disappoint- 
at  all  events,  the  merit  of  being  intelli-  ment  the  Russians  may  have  experienced 
gible,  whereas  the  policy  of  the  other  in  the  results  of  the  war  of  1877,  they 
Powers  cannot  be  characterized  as  other-  have  at  least  succeeded  in  getting  a 
wise  than  pusillanimous.  The  French  firmer  grip  of  the  authorities  at  Cons  tan- 
policy,  for  instance,  which  consists  in  tinople-  Whenever  the  occasion  re- 
bltndly  following  the  lead  of  Russia,  is  quires,  there  are  any  number  of  oppor- 
well  worthy  of  the  Republic  ;  bold  and  tunities  for  putting  the  screw  on  the  un- 
spirited  with  Tunis  and  Madagascar,  fortunate  Sultan.  The  non-payment  of 
and  cringing  where  Germany  or  German  the  war  indemnity,  for  instance,  forms 
rights  are  concerned.  The  latter  Power,  a  standing  pretext  for  interference  ;  and 
having  no  interests  in  Bulgaria,  must  be  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  resisting  any 
considered  as  exercising  an  unfriendly  demands,  the  Czar's  wishes,  as  intimated 
influence.  All  the  Machiavellian  schemes  by  the  Russian  Ambassador,  must  per- 
with  which  Prince  Bismarck  is  credited  force  be  acted  upon, 
amount  to  this  :  To  secure  his  country  When,  therefore,  it  was  represented 
from  a  combined  attack  by  France  and  to  the  Porte,  in  the  usual  manner,  that 
Russia.  Under  the  circumstances,  he  it  was  desirable  that  the  Sultan  should 
is  not  indisposed  to  see  the  latter  well  come  forward  as  the  champion  of  the 
occupied  in  South-Eastern  Europe,  and  Berlin  Treaty,  with  reference  to  Bui- 
he  has,  indeed,  always  maintained  that  garian  affairs,  there  was  nothing  for  it 
Bulgaria  lies  within  the  sphere  ot  Rub-  but  to  act  accordingly.  This  apparently 
man  influence,  while  no  sentimental  con-  hostile  attitude  of  the  Turks  toward  Bul- 
aiderations  about  "  infant  liberties"  in  garia  is  not  calculated  to  deceive  any 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  are  likely  to  carry  one.  The  fact  is,  that  since  the  Declar- 
tnuch  weight  with  him.  England,  Aus-  ation  of  the  Union,  two  years  ago,  the 
tria,  and  Italy  represent  the  three  friend*  Turks  have  completely  abandoned  all 
ly  Powers  ;  of  these,  Italy,  full  of  new-  hope  of  re-establishing  their  influence 
born  zeal  for  democratic  countries,  con-  over  any  part  of  Bulgaria,  and,  having 
fines  herself  to  vague  expressions  of  once  realized  this  unpalatable  truth, 
sympathy  ;  while  the  two  former  pursue  they  now  recognize  that  a  strong  and 
a  policy  of  masterly  inactivity.  It  must  united  Bulgaria  is  a  protection  rather 
be  obvious,  however,  that  Austria,  at  than  amenace  to  their  decaying  Empire. 
any  rate,  will  have  to  do  something  When,  therefore,  we  hear  that  Russia 
more  than  pursue  a  policy  of  masterly  and  the  Porte  have  made  a  joint  repre- 
inactivity,  should  the  Czar  ever  make  sen  tat  ion,  or  that  they  propose  sending 
an  effort  to  regain  his  lost  ascendancy  Commissioners  to  Sofia,  to  report  upon 
over  Bulgaria ;  and  although  Austrian  the  situation  and  concert  measures  for 
statesmen  occasionally  endeavor  to  per-  the  restoration  of  order,  it  may  be  taken 
suade  the  world  that  what  occurs  in  Bui-  for  granted  that  one  Power  at  any  rate, 
garia  is  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference  is  not  in  earnest  and  has  no  desire  to  do 
to  them,  these  utterances  may  be  taken  anything  of  the  kind.     It  ia  quite  cer- 
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tain  that,  should  Russia  succeed  in  fore-  suaded  to  send  to  the  Czar,  would  pos- 
ing the  Porte  to  send  a  special  represent-  sibly  eventually  have  proved  his  ruin, 
ative,  with  the  object  of  turning  Prince  had  he  decided  to  remain  ;  but  to  stay 
Ferdinand  out  of  the  country,  no  atten-  was  precisely  what  he  could  not  be  in- 
tion  whatever  will  be  paid  to  his  de-  duced  to  do,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
mands,  should  he  even  be  permitted  to  his  subjects. 

enter  the  Principality.  It  is  said  that  Prince  Alexander,  at 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  per-  the  time  of  his  abdication,  was  firmly 

sons,  especially  in  England,  who  believe  convinced  that  the  majority  of  his  offi- 

that  a  free  and  independent   Bulgaria  cers,  and  a  large  section  of  the  popula- 

wiil  never  exist  until  Prince  Alexander  tton  were  hostile  to  him  ;  if  so,  he  must 

is  re-instated  at  the  head  of  affairs.     I  have  been  greatly  deceived,   for  it  has 

questioned  many  persons  on  this  point  since  been  conclusively  proved  that  the 

when  in  the  country,  and  heard  nothing  persons    concerned  in  the    conspiracy 

to    warrant    this  belief.     That    Prince  were  very  few  in  number,  and  consisted 

Alexander  possesses  many  excellent  and  either  of  officers  and   adventurers  de- 

admirable  qualities  is,   no  doubt,   per-  bauched  (as  Lord  Salisbury  justly  re- 

fectly  true  ;  but  the  theory  that  he  alone  marked)  by  foreign  gold,  or  else  igno 

is  qualified  to  represent  the  Bulgarian  rant  cadets.     I  have  met  officers  who 

national  idea  is  one  which  can  only  be  took  part  in  the  kidnapping  business  as 

entertained  by  those  who  have  been  utt-  cadets,  who  assured  me  that  they  had 

der  the  influence  of  his  well-known  per-  not,  at  the  time,  the  least  idea  of  what 

sonal  charm.     Enthusiastic  admirers  of  they  were  doing.     There  was,  in  fact, 

this   unlucky    Prince    have   written   to  nothing  national  or  spontaneous  about 

prove   that   with   his  abdication  disap-  the  conspiracy  which  overthrew  Piince 

pcared  the  last  home  of  independence,  Alexander,  and  the  reception  accorded 

and  they  endeavored  to  show  that  the  him   on   his  return  should  alone  have 

fortunes  of  the  country  were  so  bound  made  this  clear. 

up  with  its  ruler,  that  nothing  short  of  Much  can  and  should  be  forgiven  any 

political  ruin  could  overtake  Bulgaria,  man   who   had  passed  through  Prince 

This,  it  should  be  clearly  understood,  is  Alexander's  experiences  ;    but,    at  the 

far  from  being  the  case  ;  and  when  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recog- 

Bulgaiians  are  reproached  with  ingrati-  nize  the  fact  that  the  Bulgarians,  at  the 

tude  toward  Prince  Alexander,  it  is  as  risk  of  drawing  upon  themselves  the 

well  to  consider  the  question  in  a  prac-  vengeance  of  their  implacable   tyrant, 

tical  and  dispassionate  manner.     There  were  ready  to  stand  by  their  Prince  in 

can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Bulgarians  owe  the   hour   of   danger.     If    any    further 

Prince  Alexander  a  deep  debt  of  grati-  proof  were  needed  of  the  loyalty  shown 

tude.     Up  to  a  certain  unfortunate  epi-  to  Prince  Alexander  by  the  great  major- 

sode,  he  was  decidedly  the  most  interest-  ity  of  the  Bulgarian  people,  it  is  fur- 

ing  and  sympathetic  figure  among  the  nished  by  the  fact  that  a.  second  attempt 

sovereigns  of  Europe.     There  is  much,  was  made  to  induce  him  to  return,  after 

indeed,  of  romance  in  the  career  of  this  it  was  discovered  that  the  Government 

young   German   officer,    summoned    to  of  the  Regency  could  be  carried  on  no 

govern  an  alien  race,  and  proving  not  longer.     It  is  to  be  presumed  that  on 

only  a  capable  ruler,  but  a  brave  and  this  occasion  the  Prince  made  his  return 

victorious    general ;  the    brilliant    sue-  conditional  upon  such  terms   that  the 

cesses  of  Prince  Alexander,  however,  delegates  found   themselves   unable  to 

should  not  blind  us  to  his  errors.     Now  accept  them,    and,   accordingly,    were 

it  cannot  be  pointed  out  too  clearly  that  forced  to  search  for  a  new  candidate. 

if  Piince  Alexander  is  no  longer  at  the  With  the  facts  of   this  double  refusal 

head  of  affairs,  it  is  partly  his  own  fault ;  staring  one  in  the  face,  it  is  hard  to  see 

it  is  true  that  he  struggled  heroically  for-  why  Prince  Alexander  should  be  con- 

a  long  time  against  the  persecutions  to  sidered  as  absolutely  indispensable  for 

which  he  was  subjected,  but  at  the  most  the  realization  of  the  Bulgarian  national 

critical  moment  he  collapsed.     The  ab-  idea  ;  and  it,  therefore,  appears  improb- 

ject  telegram  which,  in  an  unfortunate  able  that  the  present  condition  of  affairs 

moment,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  per-  will  be  disturbed  simply  in  order  to  re- 
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place  one  prince  by  another.  Political 
gratitude  is  a  fine  thing  in  its  way,  but 
a  practical  appreciation  of  national  in- 
terests is  better  still.  The  Bulgarians 
are  an  essentially  practical  people,  and 
they,  in  all  probability,  are  of  opinion 
that  a  prince  who  accepts  their  offer  un- 
conditionally, and  who  has  established 
himself  more  or  less  firmly  in  the  coun- 
try, is  likely  to  be  more  useful  to  them 
than  one  who,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  distinguished  services  in  the  past, 
has  cut  himself  even  temporality  adrift 
from  his  former  subjects.  For  this 
*  reason,  and  also  because  his  wealth  is  a 
powerful  recommendation  to  an  eco- 
nomical people,  it  is  still  possible  that 
Prince  Ferdinand,  in  spite  of  the  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  upon  him  from  out- 
side, may  yet  contrive  to  remain  indefi- 
nitely in  Bulgaria. 

It  may,  however,  fairly  be  asked 
whether  the  history  of  Bulgaria  since 
her  creation  shows  that  the  people  have 
proved  themselves  fit  for  independence, 
and  have  earned  the  right  to  be  treated 
indulgently  by  Europe.  The  answer  to 
this  is  emphatically,  Ves  ;  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  one  who  visited 
the  country  to  return  without  having 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  sterling 
qualities  of  its  inhabitants.  The  prog- 
ress ihat  this  little  State,  the  youngest 
in  Europe,  has  made  since  her  emanci- 
pation from  Turkish  rule  is  remarkable, 
not  only  for  its  steady  advance,  but  for 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  made  in  the 
face  of  almost  unparalleled  difficulties; 
it  is,  in  f act, '  hard  to  realize  that  less 
than  twelve  years  ago  Bulgaria  existed 
only  as  a  geographical  expression,  and 
that  it  required  atrocities  of  the  most 
sensational  order  to  bring  her  case,  and 
even  her  name,  into  notice.  In  the 
course  of  the  past  two  years  Bulgaria 
has  passed  through  two  revolutions,  a 
military  revolt,  and  a  war  with  a  neigh- 
boring State.  Instead  of  weakening  her, 
these  events  seem  only  to  have  strength- 
ened and  consolidated  the  national  patri- 
otic feeling.  What  other  country  can 
say  so  much  ?  A  well-known  Servian 
statesman  remarked  to  me,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  that  the  Bulgarians 
were  the  English  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula. Whether  this  be  taken  as  a  com- 
pliment or  not  to  us,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Bulgarians  possess  the 


governing  capacity  in  a  conspicuous  de- 
gree, and  the  principal  members  of  the 
present  Government,  for  instance,  such 
as  M.  Stambuloff,  M.  Stoiloff,  M.  Dim- 
itroff  (the  Prefect  of  the  Philippopolis 
district),  are  men  who  would  do  credit 
to  any  country.  Of  Bulgarian  politi- 
cians the  most  prominent,  as  well  as  the 
most  popular,  is  Stambuloff.  It  was 
Stambuloff  who  took  the  lead  in  induc- 
ing Prince  Alexander  to  return  after  his 
abduction  ;  it  is  he  who  is  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  arrival  of  the  present 
Prince  ;  and  it  is  he  wbo,  by  reason  of 
his  indomitable  energy,  eloquence  and 
courage,  has  now  come  to  be  regarded  as 
the  Ami-Russian  champion,  and  the 
representative,  par  excellence,  of  the 
National  idea.  The  power  Stambuloff 
wields  in  the  country,  largely  increased 
by  the  result  of  the  late  elections,  would 
constitute  a  serious  danger  were  there 
doubts  as  to  his  patriotism,  which,  so 
far,  fortunately,  is  above  suspicion. 

There  are  in  Bulgaria,  as  elsewhere, 
politicians  calling  themselves  Conserva- 
tives, Liberals,  Radicals,  etc.,  but  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  avowed  partisans  of 
Russia,  like  Zankoff,  it  is  not  clear  what 
constitutes  the  points  of  difference  ;  for 
there  is  no  division  of  classes,  and,  as 
yet,  apparently  no  internal  questions  of 
importance.  With  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion of  opposition  and  parties,  I  asked 
every  Bulgarian  politician  I  met  to  ex- 
plain how  it  came  to  pass  that  there 
were  more  than  two  parties  in  existence, 
viz.,  a  National  party  and  a  Russian 
party,  and  from  none  of  them  was  I 
ever  able  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer. 
In  an  earlier  part  of  this  article  I  have 
alluded  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
carrying  on  the  government  of  Bulgaria 
in  accordance  with  a  constitution  too 
advanced  for  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try ;  this  would  have  proved  a  work  of 
insurmountable  difficulty  had  it  not  been 
for  the  sound  common-sense  and  practi- 
cal character  of  the  people,  and  even 
though  this  is  the  case,  it  must  be  owned 
that,  when  thought  necessary,  the  sacred 
constitution  is  frequently  violated  with 
complete  impunity.  Fortunately  for 
themselves,  the  Bulgarians,  unlike  their 
neighbors,  the  Servians  and  Greeks,  are 
not  as  a  nation  afflicted  with  a  perpetual 
craving  for  political  change  ;  although 
the  country  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
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democratic  pattern,  and  every  roan  is  show  undue  severity  toward  them  in  the 
equal  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  collection  of  taxes.  The  latter  accusa- 
the  genius  of  the  native  is  essentially  tion  is  unfounded,  but  in  the  former 
Conservative.  It  is  perhaps  in  Bulgaria  there  is  probably  a  good  deal  of  truth, 
that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  would  After  the  war  of  1877  the  unfortunate 
find  the  nearest  approach  to  his  long-  Turks,  terrorized  by  the  cruelties  in- 
sought-for  Tory  Democracy  !  flicted  upon  them  in  the  nature  of  re- 
While  ready  to  profit  by  the  resources  prisals,  nearly  all  left  the  country  ;  and 
of  a  more  advanced  civilization,  the  it  was  not  in  many  cases  until  several 
Bulgarian  objects  hurriedly  to  adopt  years  after,  that,  despairing  of  finding 
anything  new  until  he  is  firmly  con-  means  of  existence  in  Turkey,  they  ven- 
vinced  of  its  utility  ;  unlike  the  Servian  tured  to  return.  In  the  meanwhile  their 
or  the  Greek,  he  refuses  to  plunge  head-  properties  had  often  been  appropriated 
long  into  a  vortex  of  innovations,  and  it  by  the  Bulgarians,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
is  entirely  to  this  quality  of  caution  that  that  in  many  cases  the  compensation  * 
his  well-known  abhorrence  of  foreigners  offered,  if  any,  was  ridiculously  inade- 
roay   be  traced-     This  distrust  of  the  quate. 

foreigner  has  had,  at  least,  one  bad  Too  much  importance  should  not  be 
effect.  In  the  pursuance  of  the  policy  attached  to  the  continued  emigration  of 
of  Bulgaria  for  the  Bulgarians  it  was  de-  the  Turks  from  Bulgaria.  Existence 
term  ined  that  the  completion  of  the  rail-  under  an  alien  Government  must  always 
way  system  should  be  left  to  an  exclu-  be  distasteful  to  Mussulmans,  while  the 
sively  native  Company  ;  and  the  result  agents  of  the  Porte  are  perpetually  en- 
has  been  that  want  of  capital  has  delayed  gaged  in  the  work  of  persuading  those 
what  should  have  been  concluded  long  in  Bulgaria  to  return  to  Turkey.  If  the 
ago.  In  excuse  it  may  be  urged  that  latter  were  well-advised  they  would  cer- 
the  spectacle  of  the  Servians  working  tainly  stop  where  they  are,  for  it  must 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Hebrews  of  the  be  generally  recognized  now  that  those 
Lander  Bank  was  not  encouraging  ;  who  suffer  most  under  Turkish  rule  are 
while  the  spirit  of  thrift  which  has  en-  not  the  Christian  but  the  Mussulman  in- 
abled  Bulgaria  to  get  on  hitherto  with-  habitants.  At  the  present  time  the  two 
out  a  foreign  loan  cannot  be  too  highly  races  appear  to  live  together  in  Bulgaria 
commended.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  in  perfect  harmony,  while  officials  always 
however,  that  because  the  Bulgarians  are  express  a  high  opinion  of  the  excellent 
cautious  with  regard  to  strangers,  they  qualities  and  law-abiding  character  of 
are,  therefore,  churlish  and  unfriendly,  the  Turkish  peasants,  and  assert  that, 
A  foreigner  arriving  with  the  intention  far  from  wishing  to  drive  them  out  of 
of  exploiting  some  industry  or  other  the  country,  their  object  is  to  induce 
would  meet  with  a  chilling  reception  ;  them  to  remain.  Prince  Alexander 
the  traveller,  on  the  other  hand,  will  ex-  always  did  his  best  to  secure  impartial 
perience  invariable  courtesy.  treatment  of  all  his  subjects,  and  the 
In  estimating  the  results  of  Bulgarian  present  Prince  expressed  to  me  his  re- 
rule,  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  solve  to  pay  special  attention  to  this 
Mussulman  population  form  an  impor-  question.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
tant  consideration,  and  may  be  taken  as  taken  for  granted  that  the  Mussulmans 
a  fair  test.  The  Mussulmans  in  Bui-  have  little  to  complain  of,  and  their  con- 
garia  number,  I  believe,  something  like  duct  during  the  Servian  war  goes  far  to 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  population.  The  justify  this  view.  On  the  outbreak  of 
Sobranje  contains  a  just  proportion  of  hostilities  they  freely  offered  their  ser- 
Turkish  deputies,  while  Mussulmans  are  vices,  and  fought  side  by  side  with  their 
subject  to  the  conscription  in  the  same  former  foes  in  defence  of  their  country, 
way  as  the  Christians.  The  Mussulman  This  circumstance  alone  shows  that  con- 
population  is  almost  entirely  agricultural,  siderable  progress  must  have  been  made 
and  owns  much  of  the  best  land  in  the  in  Bulgaria  toward  a  reconciliation  of 
country.  It  is  alleged  against  their  the  Christian  and  Mahommedan  faiths, 
present  rulers  that  they  have,  in  many  What,  however,  concerns  Europe  is 
instances,  deprived  the  Turks  unjustly  not  so  much  Bulgaria's  past  as  her 
of  their  landed  property,  and  that  they  future ;  *".*.,  her  relations  with  Russia, 
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for  she  has  nothing  to  fear  from  any  tula  is  a  doubtful  point ;  the  advocates 
other  Power,  in  spite  of  the  recent  wan-  of  a  spirited  foreign  policy  clamor  lor 
ton  aggression  made  upon  her  by  Servia-  an  advance  to  Salonica,  and  affect  to 
This  war  was  practically  an  accident ;  consider  this  as  an  arrangement  long 
the  Servians,  burning  with  military  since  agreed  upon ;  the  opponents  of 
ardor,  had  resolved  to  wrest  Old  Servia  this  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of 
from  the  Turks,  and  it  was  only  the  dis-  opinion  that  the  Dual  Empire  already 
covcry  that  the  latter  were  quite  pre-  occupies  as  much  territory  as  can  con- 
pared  for  the  fight  that  induced  them  to  veniently  be  managed,  while  the  Hun- 
refrain.  As,  however,  it  seemed  a  piiy  garians  are  exceedingly  averse  to  any 
that  all  this  martial  enthusiasm  should  scheme  which  would  increase  the  Slav 
be  wasted,  an  attack  on  Bulgaria  was  element.  On  the  whole  it  seems  prob- 
substiluted  for  the  original  arrangement,  able  that  the  Hungarians  will  carry  their 
The  result  was  such  as  to  make  it  evi-  point ;  and  as,  fortunately,  there  is  now 
dent  that  this  experiment  will  not  be  no  chance  of  Austria  and  Russia  aniv- 
tried  again.  The  Bulgarians,  with  their  ing  at  an  agreement  with  respect  to  a 
usual  common  sense,  recognized  the  ab-  paitition  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  an 
surdity  of  the  whole  business,  and  the  occupation  of  Bulgaria  would  give  (he 
two  countries  are  now  on  the  most  signal  for  the  long-expected  contest  be- 
friendly  terms.  Differences  will  un-  tween  the  two  Empires.  It  is  hard  to 
doubtedly  arise  in  the  future  with  believe  that,  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
Greece,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  prove  difficulties  which  must  be  encountered, 
of  an  insurmountable  character  ;  and  it  Russia  will,  with  a  light  heart,  embark 
is  from  Russia,  and  Russia  alone,  that  upon  this  gigantic  struggle.  It  seems, 
the  Bulgarians  have  anything  to  fear.  on  the  contrary,  more  probable  that  her 

Things  have  now  gone  so  far  that  it  activity  will  find  a  vent  elsewhere,  and 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Czar  can  re*  that  before  long  we  may  hear  of  move- 
establish  his  influence  except  by  an  oc-  ments  either  in  Central  Asia  or  on  the 
cupation.  How  if  (here  is  one  thing  Armenian  Frontier.  As,  however,  the 
more  than  another  on  which  the  vast  personal  question  has  entered  largely 
majority  of  Bulgarians  are  agreed,  it  is  into  the  Bulgarian  difficulty,  it  is  possi- 
that  a  Russian  occupation  must  be  re-  ble  that  the  •Czar,  irresponsible  and  in- 
sisted by  force.  M.  Stambutoff,  and  informed,  may  suddenly  resolve  to  cut 
all  those  who  represent  national  and  the  Gordian  knot.  Should  he  do  so, 
patriotic  views,  are  most  explicit  on  this  disaster  appears  inevitable.  A  Russian 
point,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be-  army  of  occupation  would  have  to  en- 
lieve  that  they  are  in  earnest.  Putting  counter,  first  the  Bulgarians,  probably 
aside  all  sentimental  considerations,  is  the  Turks,  and  sooner  or  later  the  Aus- 
it  probable  that  this  crowning  act  of  trians ;  as  a  passage  through  Roumania 
brutality  on  the  part  of  Russia  will  be  would  be  refused,  its  communications, 
tamely  acquiesced  in  by  Europe  ?  There  necessarily  by  sea,  would  be  at  the 
are,  fortunately  for  Bulgaria,  other  mercy  of  our  fleet,  should  we  choose  to 
Powers  deeply  and  vitally  interested  in  intervene.  The  idea  of  British  inter- 
this  question.  Foremost  among  these  vention  on  behalf  of  Bulgaria  would 
is  Austria-Hungary;  and  whatever  am*  raise  a  shriek  of  horror  from  nearly  all 
icable  sentiments  her  Ministers  may  Liberal,  and  from  many  Conservative, 
occasionally  express,  it  is  quite  certain  politicians,  but  if  the  possession  of  Con- 
that  she  cannot  permit  any  Great  Power  stantinople  is  still  to  be  considered  a 
to  exercise  a  preponderating  influence  matter  of  any  importance  to  us,  then 
over  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  object  England  cannot  afford  to  remain  indif - 
of  Austrian  policy  must  necessarily  be  ferent  to  the  future  of  Bulgaria. 
to  encourage  the  development  of  the  Our  interest  is  second  only  to  that  of 
small  states  which  have  recently  been  Austria,  and  if  the  latter  Power  has  to 
created,  and  she  probably  would  not  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day, 
view  with  dislike  even  the  formation  of  we  also  may  very  possibly  be  called  on 
a  Balkan  Federation.  to  take  some  part  in  the  struggle.     After 

Whether  the  Austrtans  really  desire  all,  if  we  are  destined  to  fight  Russia,  it 

an  extension  of  territory  in  the  penin-  will  be  better  to  do  so  in  company  with 
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a   powerful    ally   than    embark    single-  ical  superiority.     The  first  of  these  rea- 

handed  upon  the  contest,  as  so  nearly  sons  is  little  short  of  absurdity,  and  the 

occurred  under  a  late  Gladstone  admin-  second  is  incorrect.     There  have  been 

istration.     Our  interest  is  to  encourage  many  disputes  as  to  the  proportion  in 

and  foster  the  growth  of  a  strong  and  which  Greece  and  Bulgaria  are  repre- 

uuited  Bulgaria,  which  will  act  as  an  tented  in  Macedonia,  but  the  weight  of 

effective  barrier  to  Russian  aggression,  evidence  is  decisively  in  favor  of  the 

and  an  opportunity  for  increasing  both  latter.     It  is  impossible  to  obtain  strictly 

her  power  and  her  territory  will  occur  accurate  statistics  on  the  subject,  but, 

before  very  long.  according  to  the  most  trustworthy  au- 

Allhough  the  Turk  has  for  some  time  thoiities,  there  appear  to  beover  one  mill- 
ceased  to  be  anything  more  than  a  ion  Bulgarians,  as  against  about  60,000 
geneur  in  Europe,  a  further  partition  Greeks.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  Bul- 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  near  garians  will  be  entitled  to  claim  the 
future  is  inevitable.  lion's  share  of  the  spoil,  and  there  is  no 

Assuming  that  he  is  permitted  to  re-  reason  why  Greece  should  not  be  satis- 
main  at  Constantinople,  and  perhaps  fled  with  an  arrangement  which  gave  her 
Gallipoli,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Salonica  and  the  adjoining  district. 
Turk  will  have  to  part  with  the  re-  Both  from  motives  of  justice  and  re- 
mainder of  his  European  possessions,  pediency,  it  should  be  our  policy  to 
Three  nations,  Greece,  Servia,  and  secure  for  Bulgaria  as  large  an  exten- 
Bulgaria  dividing  his  inheritance  in  ad-  sion  of  territory  as  possible  :  a  Bulgaria 
vance,  all  lay  claim  to  Macedonia.  The  stretching  from  the  jEgean  to  the  Black 
Servians  may,  however,  be  dismissed  Sea,  and  comprising  what  is  now  the 
from  the  calculation,  for  they  will  be  province  of  Adrianoplc,  would  form  a 
forced  to  content  themselves  with  a  dis-  guarantee  of  the  surest  kind  for  the 
trict  adjoining  their  own  frontier.  The  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Balkan 
Greeks,  who  urge  their  cause  with  con-  Peninsula,  and  an  effective  barrier 
siderable  bluster,  base  their  claim  upon  against  Russian  aggression  in  South- 
ancient  history  and  upon  alleged  numer-  Eastern  Europe. — National  Review. 
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No  more  the  shocks  of  Corn 
Stand  like  twin  sisters  in  the  sunset  glow. 

Nor  in  the  flush  of  morn 
The  ruddy  reapers,  shouting,  come  and  go. 

Earth's  golden  fields  are  gone  ; 
And  lo,  on  barren  plains  the  lurid  Sun  looks  dawn. 

n. 

With  Autumn  song  has  fled  ; 
The  circling  swallow  scythes  no  more  the  air  ; 

Upon  its  lonely  bed 
The  drooping  floweret  pines,  despite  its  prayer, 

Then  falls  to  die 
Unpitied  by  a  soul,  unnoticed  by  an  eye. 


Yet  still  in  calm  serene 
Earth  sets  her  troubled  heart  to  simpler  joys, 

And  beauty,  else  unseen, 
On  every  trembling  leaflet  seems  to  poise  ; 

The  Thistle  shakes  her  gown, 
And  from  the  sable  folds,  outflows  the  winged  down. 
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Each  morn  the  skies  are  set 
Id  pearl,  weird  tinted  as  a  wizard's  hall ; 

The  spider  spreads  her  net 
Intent  to  catch  the  raindrops  as  they  fall, 

And  weaves  along  the  road 
Her  crystal  palaces  to  teach  the  world  of  God. 


As  after  ceaseless  rain 

The  chill  dank  glades  with  drifted  leaves  are  stored  ; 

And  by  the  bleak  wind  slain 
The  smitten  reed  hangs  down  its  useless  sword  ; 

The  beech  in  hues  of  red 
And  bronze  mimics  the  dusky  bracken's  withering  bed. 


While  round  the  dying  hedge 
The  sere  convolvulus  curls  amber  veils  ; 

From  strips  of  jutting  ledge 
The  ranks  of  dewdrops  file  along  the  rails  : 

With  every  zephyr's  breath 
Each  slips  from  his  frail  hold,  caught  in  the  arms  of  death. 


O'er  bill  and  field  and  wood — 
Not  sorrow  for  joys  fled,  or  news  of  death, 

A  sovran  Calm  doth  brood, 
A  dove-like  Peace,  the  sister  twin  of  Faith, 

Knowing  anew  with  Spring 
All  things  shall  rise  again  in  sweeter  blossoming. 


So  let  the  Winter  come 
Half  like  a  thief,  half  like  a  lover  stealing, 

And  gaze  with  motions  dumb, 
On  every  trembling  leaflet  downward  reeling : 

Thereon  he'll  make  a  bed 
When  winds  and  snows  are  drear,  to  lay  his  hoary  head. 

— CernhiU  Magazine. 

THE  WITHERED  ARM. 

l-a    lorn    milkmaid.  train*  and  three-fourths  of  the  large, 
red,   rectangular  .animals  having  been 

It  was  an  eighty-cow  dairy,  and  the  finished  off,  there  was  opportunity  for  a 

troop  of  milkers,  regular    and  super-  little  conversation, 

nurnerary,  were  all  at  work  ;  for,  though  "  He  brings  home  his  bride  tumor- 

the  time  of  year  was  as  yet  but  early  row,  I  hear.     They've  come  as  far  aa 

April,  the  feed  lay  entirely  in   water-  Anglebury  to-day." 

meadows  and  the  cows  were  "in  full  The  voice  seemed  to  proceed  from  the 

pail."     The  hour  was  about  six  in  the  carcase  of  the  cow  called  Cherry,  but 
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the  speaker  was  a  milking- woman,  whose  by  a  boy  of  twelve  or  thereabout,  and 

face  was  buried  in  the  Sank  of  that  mo-  the  twain  went  away  up  the  field  also, 

tionless  beast.  Their  course  lay  apart  from  that  of 

"  Has  anybody  seen  her?"  said  an-  the  others,  to  a  lonely  spot  high  above 

other.  the  water-meads,  and  not  far  from  the 

There  was  a  negative  response  from  border  of   Egdon   Heath,   whose  dark 

the  first.     "Though  they  say  she's  a  countenance  was  visible  in  the  distance 

rosy-cheeked,     tisty-tosty    little    body  as  they  drew  nigh  to  their  home, 

enough,"  she  added  ;  and  as  the  milk-  "  They've  just  been  saying  down  in 

maid  spoke  she  turned  her  face  so  that  barton  that  your  father  brings  hi   young 

she  could  glance  past  her  cow's  tail  to  wife  home  from  Anglebury  to-morrow,' 

the  other  side  of  the  barton,  where  a  the  woman  observed.     "  I  shall  want  to 

thin,  faded    woman    of    thirty   milked  send  you  for  a  few  things  to  market, 

somewhat  apart  from  the  rest.  and  you'll  be  pretty  sure  to  meet  'cm-" 

"  Years  younger  than  he,  they  say,"  "  Yes,  mother,"  said  the  boy.     "  Is 

continued  the  second]  with  also  a  glance  father  married,  then  ?" 

of  reflectiveness  in  the  same  direction.  "Yes.  .  .  .  You  can  give  her  a  look, 

"  How  old  do  you  call  him,  then  P"  and  tell  me  what  she's  like,  if  you  do 

"Thirty  or  so."  see  her." 

"  More  like  forty,"  broke  in  an  old  "  Yes,  mother." 

milkman  near,  in  a  long  white  pinafore  "  If  she's  dark  or  fair,  and  if  she's 

or  "  wropper,"  and  witn  the  brim  of  his  tall — as  tall  as   I.     And  if  she  seems 

hat  tied  down,  so  that  he  looked  like  a  like  a  woman  who  has  ever  worked  for 

woman.     "  'A    was    born    before   our  a  living,  or  one  that  has  been  always 

Great  Weir  was  builded,  and  1  hadn't  well  off,  and  has  never  done  anything, 

man's  wages  when  1  laved  water  there."  and  shows  marks  of  the  lady  on  her,  as 

The  discussion  waxed  so  warm  that  I  expect  she  do. " 

the  purr  of  the  milk-streams  became  "  Yes." 

jerky,  till  a  voice  from  another  cow's  They  crept  up  the  hill  in  the  twilight, 

belly  cried  with  authority,  "  Now,  then,  andentered  the  cottage.     It  was  thatch 

what  the  Turk  do  it  matter  to  us  about  ed,  and  built  of  mud-walls,  the  surface  of 

Farmer  Lodge's  age,  or  Parmer  Lodge's  which  had  been  washed  by  many  rains 

new  mis'ess  !     I  shall  have  to  pay  him  into  channels  and  depressions  that  left 

nine  pound  a-year  for  the  rent  of  every  none  of  the  original  flat  face  visible  ; 

one  of  these  milchers,  whatever  his  age  while  here  and  there  a  rafter  showed  like 

or  hers.     Get   on  with  your  work,  or  a  bone  protruding  through  the  skin, 

'twill   be  dark   before  we  have  done.  She  was  kneeling  down  in  the  chim  ■ 

The  evening  is  pinking   in   a' ready."  ney-corner,  before  two  pieces  of  turf 

This  speaker  was  the  dairyman  himself,  laid  together  with  the  heather  inward, 

by  whom  the  milkmaids  and  men  were  blowing  at  the  red-hot  ashes  with  her 

employed.  breath  till  the  turves  flamed.     The  radi- 

Nothing  more  was  said  publicly  about  ance  lit  her  pale  cheek,  and  made  her 
Farmer  Lodge's  wedding,  but  the  first  dark  eyes,  that  had  once  been  hand- 
woman  murmured  under  her  cow  to  her  some,  seem  handsome  anew.  "Yes," 
next  neighbor,  '"Tis  hard  for  she,"  she  resumed,  "  see  if  she  is  dark  or  fair, 
signifying  the  thin  worn  milkmaid  afore-  and  if  you  can,  notice  if  her  hands  are 
said.  white  ;  if  not,  see  if  they  look  as  though 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  second.      "  He  she  had  ever  done  housework,  or  are 

hasn't    spoken    to    Rhoda    Brook    for  milker's  hands  like  mine." 

years."  The  boy  again  promised,  inattentively 

When    the    milking  was  done    they  this  time,  his  mother  not  observing  that 
washed  their  pails  and  hung  them  on  a  he  was  cutting  a  notch  with  his  pocket- 
many-forked  stand  made  of  the  peeled  knife  in  the  beech-backed  chair, 
limb  of  an  oak-tree,  set  upright  in  the 

earth,  and  resembling  a  colossal  antlered  n, — the  young  WIFE, 
horn.     The  majority  then  dispersed  in 

various  directions  homeward.     The  thin  The  road  from  Anglebury  to  Stickle- 

woman  who  had  not  spoken  was  joined  ford  is  in  general  level ;  but  there  is  one 
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place  where  a  sharp  ascent  breaks  its  "  One  of  the  neighborhood.     I  think 

monotony.      Farmers  homeward- bound  he  lives  with  his  mother  a  mile  or  two 

from  the  former  market-town,  who  trot  off." 

all  the  rest  of  the  way,  walk  their  horses  "  He  knows  who  we  are,  no  doubt  f 

op  this  short  incline.  "  Oh,  yes.     You  must  expect  to  be 

The  next  evening,  while  the  sun  was  stared  at  just  at  first,  my  pretty  Ger- 

yet  bright,  a  handsome  new  gig,  with  a  trude." 

lemon-colored  body  and  red  wheels,  was  '*  I  do,— though  I  think  the  poor  boy 
spinning  westward  along  the  level  high-  may  have  looked  at  us  in  the  hope  we 
way  at  the  beels  of  a  powerful  mare,  might  relieve  him  of  his  heavy  load. 
The  driver  was  a  yeoman  in  the  prime  rather  than  from  curiosity." 
of  life,  cleanly  shaven  like  an  actor,  his  "  Ob,  no,"  said  her  husband,  off- 
face  being  toned  to  that  bluish-vermilion  handedly.  "These  country  lads  will 
hoe  which  so  often  graces  a  thriving  carry  a  hundredweight  once  they  get  it 
farmer's  features  when  returning  home  on  their  backs ;  besides,  his  pack  had 
after  successful  dealings  in  the  town,  more  size  than  weight  in  it-  Now, 
Beside  him  sat  a  woman,  many  years  his  then,  another  mile  and  I  shall  be  able 
junior — almost,  indeed,  a  girl.  Her  to  show  you  our  house  in  the  distance 
face,  too,  was  fresh  in  color,  but  it  was  — if  it  is  not  too  dark  before  we  gel 
of  a  totally  different  quality — soft  and  there."  The  wheels  spun  round,  and 
evanescent,  like  the  light  under  aheap  particles  dew  from  their  periphery  at 
of  rose-petals.  before,  till  a  white  house  of  ample  di- 

Few  people  travelled  this  way,  for  it  mansions  revealed  itself,  with  farm- 
was  not  a  turnpike  road  ;  and  the  long  buildings  and  ricks  at  the  back, 
white  riband  of  gravel  that  stretched  be-  Meanwhile  the  boy  had  quickened  hit 
fore  them  was  empty,  save  of  one  small  pace,  and  turning  up  a  by-lane  some 
scarce-moving  speck,  which  presently  mite  and  a  half  short  of  the  white  farm- 
resolved  itself  into  the  figure  of  a  boy,  stead,  ascended  toward  the  leaner  pas- 
who  was  creeping  on  at  a  snail's  pace,  lures,  and  so  on  to  the  cottage  of  his 
and  continually  looking  behind  him —  mother. 

the  heavy  bundle  he  carried  being  some  She  had  reached  home  after  her  day's 

excuse  for,  if  not  the  reason  of,  his  dil-  milking  at  the  outlying  dairy,  and  was 

atoriness.     When  the  bouncing  gig-party  washing  cabbage  at  the  doorway  in  the 

slowed  at    the   bottom   of  the  incline  declining  light-     "  Hold  up  the  net  a 

above  mentioned,   the   pedestrian   was  moment,"  she  said,  without  preface,  as 

only  a  few  yards  in  front.     Supporting  the  boy  came  up. 

the  large  bundle  by  putting  one  hand  He  flung  down  his  bundle,  held  the 

on  his  hip,  he  turned  and  looked  straight  edge  of   the  cabbage-net,    and   as  she 

at  the  farmer's  wife  as  though  he  would  filled  its  meshes  with  the  dripping  leaves 

read  her  through  and  through,  pacing  she  went  on,  "  Well,  did  you  see  her  ?' ' 

along  abreast  of  the  horse.  "  Yes  ;  quite  plain." 

The  low  sun  was  full  in  her  face,  ren-  "  Is  she  lad}  like  t" 
dering  every  feature,  shade,  and  contour  "Yes;     and    more.     A    lady    corn- 
distinct,   fiom   the  curve  of  her  little  plete." 
nostril  to  the  color  of  her  eyes.     The  "  Is  she  young  ?' 
farmer,   though  he  seemed  annoyed  at  "  Well,    she's    growed   up,   and  her 
the  boy's  persistent  presence,  did  not  ways  are  quite  a  woman's." 
order  him  to  get  out  of  the  way  ;  and  "  Of  course.     What  color  is  her  hair 
thus  the  lad  preceded  them,   his  bard  and  face  f 

gaze  never  leaving  her,  till  they  reached  "  Her  hair  is  lightish,  and  her  face 

the  top  of  the  ascent,  when  the  farmer  like  a  real  live  doll's." 

trotted  on  with  relief  in  his  lineaments  "  Her  eyes,  then,  are  not  dark  like 

—having  taken  no  outward  notice  of  the  mine  ?" 

boy  whatever.  "  No— of    a    bluish    turn,    and    her 

"  How  that  poor  lad  stared  at  roe  I"  mouth  is  very  nice  and  red  ;  and  when 

said  the  young  wife.  she  smiles,  her  teeth  show  white." 

"  Yes,  dear ;  I  saw  that  he  did-"  "  Is    she    tall  ?"     said    the     woman 

"  He  is  one  of  the  village,  I  suppose)?"  sharply. 
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"I    couldn't    see.     She  was  sitting  she  pushed   into  her  seat,  it  whewed 

down. "  more  than  ever.     Mr.  Lodge,  he  seemed 

"  Then    do    you    go   to  Stickleford  pleased,  and  his  waistcoat  stuck  out, 

church  to-morrow  morning ;  she's  sure  and  his  great  golden  seals  hung  like  a 

to  be  there.     Go  early  and  notice  her  lord's ;    but  she  seemed  to  wish  her 

walking  in,  and  come  home  and  tell  me  noisy  gownd  anywhere  but  on  her."      Z 

if  she's  taller  than  I."  "Not  she!     However,   that  will  do 

"  Very  well,  mother.     But  why  don't  now." 

you  go  and  see  for  yourself  ?' '  These  descriptions  of  the  newly  mar- 

"/go  to  see  her!    I  wouldn't  look  ried  couple  were  continued  from  time 

up  at  her  if  she  were  to  pass  my  window  to  time  by  the  boy  at  his  mother's  re- 

this  instant.     She  was  with  Mr.  Lodge,  quest,   after  any  chance  encounter  he 

of  course.     What  did  he  say  or  do  ?'  had  had  with  them.     But  Rhoda  Brook, 

"  Just  the  same  as  usual.  '  though  she  might  easily  have  seen  young 

"  Took  no  notice  of  you  r"  Mrs.   Lodge  for  herself  by  walking  a 

"None."  couple  of  miles,  would   never  attempt 

Next  day  the  mother  put  a  clean  shirt  an  excursion  toward  the  quarter  where 
on  the  boy,  and  started  him  off  for  the  farmhouse  lay.  Neither  did  she,  at 
Stickleford  church.  He  reached  the  the  daily  milking  in  the  dairyman's  yard 
ancient  little  pile  when  the  door  was  on  Lodge's  outlying  second  farm,  ever 
just  being  opened,  and  he  was  the  first  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  mar- 
to  enter.  Taking  his  seat  by  the  font,  riage.  The  dairyman,  who  rented  the 
he  watched  all  the  parishioners  file  in.  cows  of  Lodge,  and  knew  perfectly  the 
The  well-to-do  Fanner  Lodge  came  tall  milkmaid's  history,  with  manly 
nearly  last ;  and  his  young  wife,  who  kindliness  always  kept  the  gossip  in  the 
accompanied  him,  walked  up  the  aisle  cow-barton  from  annoying  Rhoda.  But 
with  the  shyness  natural  to  a  modest  the  atmosphere  thereabout  was  full  of 
woman  who  had  appeared  thus  for  the  the  subject  during  the  first  days  of  Mrs. 
first  time.  As  all  other  eyes  were  fixed  Lodge's  arrival ;  and  from  her  boy's 
upon  her,  the  youth's  stare  was  not  description  and  the  casual  words  of  the 
noticed  now.  other  milkers,  Rhoda  Brook  could  raise 

When  he  reached  home  his  mother  a  mental  image  of  the  unconscious  Mrs. 

said  "Well?"   before  he  had  entered  Lodge  that  was  realistic  as  a  photo- 

the  room.  graph. 

"  She  is  not   tall.       She    is    rather  ,„ A  VISION 

short,"  he  replied. 

"  Ah  !"  said  his  mother,  with  satis-  One  night,  two  or  three  weeks  after 

faction.  the  bridal  return,   when  the  boy  was 

"But  she's  very  pretty — very.      In  gone  to  bed,  Rhoda  sat  a  long  time  over 

fact,  she's  lovely. ' '     The  youthful  fresh-  the  turf  ashes  that  she  had  raked  out  in 

ness  of  the  yeoman's  wife  had  evidently  front  of  her  to  extinguish  them.     She 

made  an  impression  even  on  the  some*  contemplated  so  intently  the  new  wife, 

what  hard  nature  of  the  boy.  as  presented  to  her  in  her  mind's  eye 

"  That's  all  I  want  to  hear,"  said  his  over  the  embers,  that  she  forgot  the 
mother,  quickly.  "Now,  spread  the  lapseoftime.  At  last,  wearied  with  her 
table-cloth.  The  hare  you  caught  is  day's  work,  she,  too,  retired- 
very  tender ;  but  mind  that  nobody  But  the  figure  which  had  occupied  her 
catches  you.  You've  never  told  me  so  much  during  this  and  the  previous 
what  sort  of  hands  she  had."  days  was  not  to  be  banished  at  night. 

"  I  have  never  seen  'em.  She  never  For  the  first  time  Gertrude  Lodge  vis- 
took  off  her  gloves."  ited    the    supplanted    woman    in    her 

"  What  did  she  wear  this  morning  J"  dreams.      Rhoda    Brook    dreamed — if 

"  A  white  bonnet  and  a  silver-colored  her  assertion  that  she  really  saw,  before 

gownd.      It  whewed  and  whistled  so  falling  asleep,  was  not  to  be  believed — 

loud  when  it  rubbed  against  the  pews  that  the  young  wife,   in  the  pale  silk 

that  the  lady  colored  up  more  than  ever  dress  and  white  bonnet,  but  with  fea- 

for  very  shame  at  the  noise,  and  pulled  tures  shockingly  distorted,  and  wrinkled 

it  in  to  keep  it  from  touching  ;  but  when  as  by  age,  was  sitting  upon  her  chest  as 
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she  lay.  The  pressure  of  Mrs.  Lodge' a 
person  grew  heavier ;  the  blue  eyes 
peered  cruelly  into  her  face  ;  and  then 
the  figure  thrust  forward  its  left  hand 
mockingly,  so  as  to  make  the  wedding- 
ring  it  wore  glitter  in  Rhoda's  eyes- 
Maddened  mentally,  and  nearly  suffo- 
cated by  pressure,  the  sleeper  struggled  ; 
the  incubus,  still  regarding  her,  with- 
drew to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  only  how- 
ever, to  come  forward  by  degrees,  re- 
same  her  seat,  and  flash  her  left  hand  as 
before. 

Gasping  for  breath,  Rhoda,  in  a  last 
desperate  effort,  swung  out  her  right 
hand,  seized  the  confronting  spectre  by 
its  obtrusive  left  arm,  and  whirled  it 
backward  to  the  floor,  starting  up  her- 
self as  she  did  so  with  a  low  cry. 

"  Oh,  merciful  heaven  !"  she  ciied, 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  in  a  cold 
sweat,  "  that  was  not  a  dream— she  was 
here  1" 

She  could  feel  her  antagonist's  arm 
within  her  grasp  even  now — the  very 
flesh  and  bone  of  it,  as  it  seemed-  She 
looked  on  the  floor  whither  she  had 
whirled  the  spectre,  but  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  seen. 

Rhoda  Brook  slept  no  more  that  night, 
and  when  she  went  milking  at  the  next 
dawn  tbey  noticed  how  pale  and  haggard 
she  looked.  The  milk  that  she  drew 
quivered  into  the  pail ;  her  hand  had 
not  calmed  even  yet,  and  still  retained 
the  feel  of  the  arm.  She  came  home  to 
breakfast  as  wearily  as  if  it  had  been 
supper  time. 

"  What  was  that  noise  in  your  chim- 
roer,  mother,  last  night  f"  said  her  son. 
"  Vou  fell  off  the  bed,  surely  ?" 

"Did  you  hear  anything  fall?  At 
what  time  f" 

"  Just  when  the  clock  struck  two." 
"'She  would  not  explain,  and  when  the 
meal  was  done  went  silently  about  her 
household  work,  the  boy  assisting  her, 
for  he  haled  going  afield  on  the  farms, 
and  she  indulged  his  reluctance.  Be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  the  garden-gite 
clicked,  and  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  the 
window.  At  the  bottom  of  the  garden, 
within  the  gate,  stood  the  woman  of  her 
vision.     Rhoda  seemed  transfixed. 

"  Ah,  she  said  she  would  come  !"  ex- 
claimed the  boy,  also  observing  her. 

"  Said  so — when  ?  How  does  she 
know  us  ?' ' 


"  I  have  seen  and  spoken  to  her.  I 
talked  to  her  yesterday." 

"  I  told  you,"  said  the  mother,  flush- 
ing indignantly,  ' '  never  to  speak  to  any- 
body in  that  house,  or  go  near  the 
place." 

"  I  did  not  speak  to  her  till  she  spoke 
to  me.  And  I  did  not  go  near  the 
place.     I  met  her  in  the  road." 

"  What  did  you  tell  her  ?" 

"  Nothing.  She  said,  '  Are  you  the 
poor  boy  who  had  to  bring  the  heavy 
load  from  market?'  And  she  looked 
at  my  boots,  and  said  they  would  not 
keep  my  feet  dry  if  it  came  on  wet,  be- 
cause they  were  so  broken.  I  told  her 
I  lived  with  my  mother,  and  we  had 
enough  to  do  to  keep  ourselves,  and 
that's  how  it  was ;  and  she  said  then, 
1  I'll  come  and  bring  you  some  better 
boots,  and  see  your  mother.'  She  gives 
away  things  to  other  folks  in  the  meads 
besides  us." 

Mrs.  Lodge  was  by  this  time  close  to 
the  door — not  in  her  silk,  as  Rhoda  had 
seen  her  in  the  bed-chamber,  but  in  a 
morning  hat,  and  gown  of  common  light 
material,  which  became  her  belter  than 
silk.     On  her  arm  she  carried  a  basket. 

The  impression  remaining  from  the 
night's  experience  was  still  strong. 
Brook  had  almost  expected  to  see  the 
wrinkles,  the  scorn,  and  the  cruelty  on 
her  visitor's  face.  She  would  have  es- 
caped an  interview,  had  escape  been 
possible.  There  was,  however,  no  back- 
door to  the  cottage,  and  in  an  instant 
the  boy  had  lifted  the  latch  to  Mrs. 
Lodge's  gentle  knock. 

"  I  see  I  have  come  to  the  right 
house,"  said  she,  glancing  at  the  lad, 
and  smiling.  "  But  I  was  not  sure  till 
you  opened  the  door." 

The  figure  and  action  were  those  of 
the  phantom  ;  but  her  voice  was  so  in- 
describably sweet,  her  glance  so  win- 
ning, her  smile  so  tender,  so  unlike  that 
of  Rhoda's  midnight  visitant,  that  the 
latter  could  hardly  believe  the  evidence 
of  her  senses.  She  was  truly  glad  that 
she  bad  not  hidden  away  in  sheer  aver- 
sion, as  she  had  been  inclined  to  do. 
In  her  basket  Mrs.  Lodge  brought  the 
pair  of  boots  that  she  had  promised  to 
the  boy,  and  other  useful  articles. 

At  these  proofs  of  a  kindly  feeling 
toward'her  and  hers,  Rhoda's  heart  re- 
proached her  bitterly.     This  innocent 
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young  thing  should  have  her  blessing 
and  not  her  curse.  When  she  left  them 
a  light  seemed  gone  from  the  dwelling. 
Two  days  later  she  came  again  to  know 
if  the  boots  fitted  ;  and  less  than  a  fort- 
night after  that  paid  Rhoda  another  call. 
On  this  occasion  the  boy  was  absent. 

"  I  walk  a  good  deal,"  said  Mrs. 
Lodge,  "  and  your  house  is  the  nearest 
outside  our  own  parish.  I  hope  you 
are  well.     You  don't  look  quite  well." 

Rhoda  said  she  was  well  enough  ;  and 
indeed,  though  the  paler  of  the  two, 
there  was  more  of  the  strength  that  en- 
dures in  her  well-defined  features  and 
large  frame,  than  in  the  soft-cheeked 
young  woman  before  her.  The  conver- 
sation became  quite  confidential  as  re- 
garded their  powers  and  weaknesses ; 
and  when  Mrs.  Lodge  was  leaving, 
Rhoda  said,  "  I  hope  you  will  find  this 
air  agree  with  you,  ma'am,  and  not 
suffer  from  the  damp  of  the  meads." 

The  younger  one  replied  that  there 
was  not  much  doubt  of  it,  her  general 
health  being  usually  good.  "  Though, 
now  you  remind  me,"  she  added,  '  I 
have  one  little  ailment  which  puzzles 
me.  It  is  nothing  serious,  but  I  cannot 
make  it  out." 

She  uncovered  her  left  hand  and  arm  ; 
and  their  outline  confronted  Rhoda's 
gaze  as  the  exact  original  of  the  limb 
she  had  beheld  and  seized  in  her  dream. 
Upon  the  pink  round  surface  of  the  arm 
were  faint  marks  of  an  unhealthy  color, 
as  if  produced  by  a  rough  grasp.  Rhoda's 
ejes  became  riveted  on  the  discolora- 
tion! ;  she  fancied  that  she  discerned  in 
them  the  shape  of  her  own  four  fingers. 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?"  she  said,  me- 
chanically. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  Mrs.  Lodge, 
shaking  her  head.  "  One  night  when  I 
was  sound  asleep,  dreaming  I  was  away 
in  some  strange  place,  a  pain  suddenly 
shot  into  my  arm  there,  and  was  so  keen 
as  to  awaken  me.  1  must  have  struck 
it  in  (he  daytime,  I  suppose,  though  I 
don't  remember  doing  so."  She  added, 
laughing,  "  I  tell  my  dear  husband  that 
it  looks  just  as  if  he  had  flown  into  a 
rage  and  struck  me  there.  Oh,  I  dare 
say  it  will  soon  disappear." 

"  Ha,  ha  !  Yes.  .  .  .  On  what  night 
Bid  it  come?" 

Mrs.  Lodge  considered,  and  said  it 
would  be  a  foilnight  ago  on  the  morrow. 


March, 

"  When  I  awoke,  I  could  not  remember 
where  I  was,"  she  added,  "till  the 
clock  striking  two  reminded  me." 

She  had  named  the  night  and  the  hour 
of  Rhoda's  spectral  encounter,  and 
Brook  felt  like  a  guilty  thing.  The  art- 
less disclosure  startled  her ;  she  could 
not  understand  the  coincidence  ;  and 
all  the  scenery  of  that  ghastly  night  re- 
turned   with    double   vividness    to    her 

"  Oh,  can  it  be,"  she  said  to  herself, 
when  her  visitor  had  departed,  "  that  I 
exercise  a  malignant  power  over  people 
against  my  own  will?"  She  knew  that 
she  had  been  slyly  called  a  witch  since 
her  fall ;  but  never  having  understood 
why  that  particular  stigma  bad  been  at- 
tached to  her,  it  had  passed  disregarded. 
Could  this  be  the  explanation,  and  had 
such  things  as  this  ever  happened  be- 
fore ? 

IV. — A   SUGGESTION. 

The  summer  drew  on,  and  Rhoda 
Brook  almost  dreaded  to  meet  Mrs. 
Lodge  again,  notwithstanding  that  her 
feeling  for  the  young  wife  amounted 
well-nigh  to  affection.  Something  in 
her  own  individuality  seemed  to  convict 
Rhoda  of  crime.  Yet  a  fatality  some- 
times would  direct  the  steps  of  the  latter 
to  the  outskirts  of  Stickleford  whenever 
she  left  her  house  for  any  other  purpose 
than  her  daily  work  ;  and  hence  it  hap- 
pened that  their  next  encounter  was  out 
of  doors.  Rhoda  could  not  avoid  the 
subject  which  had  so  mystified  her,  and 
after  the  first  few  words  she  stammered, 
"  I  hope  your — arm  is  well  again, 
ma'am  ?"  She  had  perceived  with  con- 
sternation that  Gertrude  Lodge  carried 
her  left  arm  stiffly. 

"  No  ;  it  is  not  quite  well.  Indeed 
it  is  no  better  at  all  ;  it  is  rather  worse. 
It  pains  me  dreadfully  sometimes." 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  go  to  a  doc- 
tor, ma'am." 

She  replied  that  she  had  already  seen 
a  doctor.  Her  husband  had  insisted 
upon  her  going  to  one.  But  the  surgeon 
bad  not  seemed  to  understand  the  af- 
flicted limb  at  all  ;  he  had  told  her  to 
bathe  it  in  hot  water,  and  she  had  bathed 
it,  but  the  treatment  had  done  no  good. 

"  Will  you  let  roe  see  it  r"  said  the 
milk  woman. 

Mis.  Lodge  pushed  up  her  sleeve  and 
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disclosed  the  place,  which  was  a  few  If    the    sweet  and  kindly  Gertrude 

inches   above  the  wrist.     As   soon  as  Lodge  only  knew  of  the  scene  in  the 

Rhoda  Brook  saw  it,  she  conld  hardly  bed-chamber,   what  would   she  think  ? 

preserve  her    composure.     There    was  Not  to  inform  her  of  it  seemed  treachery 

nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  wound,  but  in  the  presence  of  her  friendliness  ;  but 

the  arm  at  that  point  had  a  shrivelled  tell  she  could  not  of  her  own  accord — 

look,  and  the  outline  of  the  four  lingers  neither  could  she  devise  a  remedy, 

appeared  more  distinct  than  at  the  former  She  mused  upon  the  matter  the  greater 

time.     Moreover,  they  were  imprinted  part  of  the  night ;  and  the  next  day, 

in  precisely  the  relative  position  of  her  after  the  morning  milking,  set  out  to 

dutch  upon  the  arm  in  the  trance  ;  the  obtain    another    glimpse    of    Gertrude 

first  finger  toward  Gertrude's  wrist,  and  Lodge  if  she  could,  being  held  to  her  by 

the  foutth  toward  her  elbow.  a  grewsome  fascination.     By  watching 

What  the  impress  resembled  seemed  the  house  from  a  distance  the  milkmaid 

to  have  struck  Gertrude  herself  since  was  presently  able  to  discern  the  farmer's 

their  last  meeting.     "  It  looks  almost  wife  in  a  ride  she  was  taking  alone — 

like  finger-marks,"    she  said;    adding  probably  to  join  her  husband  in  some 

with  a  faint  laugh,  "my  husband  says  distant    field.     Mrs.    Lodge   perceived 

it  is  as  if  some  witch,  or  the  devil  him-  her,  and  cantered  in  her  direction, 

self,   had  taken  hold  of  me  there,  and  "  Good-morning,  Rhoda  I"  she  said, 

blasted  the  flesh."  when  she  had  come  up.     "  I  was  going 

Rhoda    shivered.     "  That's  fancy,"  to  call." 

she  said,  hurriedly,    "  I  wouldn't  mind  Rhoda  noticed  that  Mrs.  Lodge  held 

it,  if  I  were  you."  the  reins  with  some  difficulty. 

"  I  shouldn't  so  much  mind  it,"  said  "  I  hope — the  bad  arm,"  said  Rhoda. 

the  younger,  with  hesitation,  "  if — if  I  "  They  tell  me  there  is  possibly  one 

hadn't  a  notion  that  it  makes  my  hus-  way  by  which  I  might  be  able  to  find 

band — dislike  me — no,    love  me   less,  out  the  cause,  and  so  perhaps  the  cure, 

Men  think  so  much  of  personal  appear-  of  it,"  replied  the  other,  anxiously.    "  It 

ance."  is  by  going  to  some  clever  man  over  in 

"  Some  do — he  for  one."  Egdon  Heath.     They  did  not  know  if  he 

"Yes;  and  be  was  very   proud  of  was  still  alive — and  I  cannot  remember 

mine,  at  first."  his  name  at  this  moment ;  but  they  said 

"  Keep  your  arm  covered  from  his  that  you  knew  more  of  his  movements 

sight"  than  anybody  else  hereabout,  and  could 

"  Ah — he  knows  the  disfigurement  is  tell  me  if  he  were  still  to  be  consulted, 

there  I"     She  tried  to  hide  the  tears  Dear   me— what  was  his  name  ?    But 

that  rilled  her  eyes.  you  know." 

"  Well,   ma'am,   I  earnestly  hope  it  "  Not  Conjuror  Trendle?"  said  her 

will  go  away  soon."  thin  companion,  turning  pale. 

And  so  the  milk  woman's  mind  was  "  Trendle— yes.     Is  he  alive  f" 
chained  anew  to  the  subject  by  a  horrid  "  I  believe  so,"  said  Rhoda,  more  re- 
sort of    spell  as  she    returned  home,  luctantly. 

The  sense  of  having  been  guilty  of  an  "  Why  do  you  call  him  conjuror?" 

act  of  malignity  increased,  affect  as  she  "  Well — they  say — they  used  to  say 

might  to  ridicule  her  superstition.     In  he  was  a — he  had  powers  other  folks 

her  secret  heart  Rhoda  did  not  alto-  have  not." 

gelher  abject  to  a  slight  diminution  of  "Oh,   how  could  my  people  be  so 

her    successor's    beauty,   by    whatever  superstitious  as  to  recommend  a  man  of 

means  it  had  come  about ;  but  she  did  that  sort !     I  thought  they  meant  some 

not   wish   to  inflict  upon  her  physical  medical  man.     I  shall  think  no  more  of 

pain.      For   though  this  pretty   young  him." 

woman   had  rendered    impossible    any  Rhoda   looked    relieved,    and    Mrs. 

teparation    which   Lodge    might    have  Lodge  rode  on.     The  railkwoman  had 

made  her  for  his  past  conduct,  every-  inwardly  seen,    from   the  moment  she 

thing  like  resentment  at  her  unconscious  heard  of  her  having  been  mentioned  as 

usurpation  had  quite  passed  awaj  from  a  reference  for  this  man,  that  theie  must 

the  elder's  mind.  exist  a  sarcastic  feeling  among  the  work- 
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folk  that  a  sorceress  would  know  the  v, — conjuror  trendle. 
whereabouts  of  the  exorcist.     They  sus- 
pected her,  then.     A  short  time  ago  this  By  the  next  afternoon,  Rhoda  would 
would   have    given    no    concern   to  a  have  done  anything  to  escape  this  in- 
woman  of  her  common-sense.     But  she  quiry.     But  she  had  promised  to   go- 
had  good  reason  to  be  superstitious  now  ;  Moreover,  there  was  a  horrid  fascina- 
and  she  had  been  seized  with  sudden  tion  at  times  in  becoming  instrumental 
dread  that  this  Conjuror  Trendle  might  in  throwing  such  possible  light  on  her 
name   her   as    the    malignant   influence  own  character  as  would  reveal  her  to  be 
which  was  blasting  the  fair  person  of  something  greater  in  the  occult  world 
Gertrude,  and  so  lead  her  friend  to  hate  than  she  had  ever  herself  suspected, 
her  forever,  and  to  treat  her  as  some  She  started  just  before  the  time  of  day 
fiend  inhuman  shape.  mentioned  between  them,  and  half  an 

But  all  was   not    over.     Two    days  hour's  brisk  walking  brought  her  to  the 

after,  a  shadow  intruded  into  the  win-  south-eastern  extension  of  the  Egdon 

dow-pattern  thrown  on  Rhoda  Brook's  tract  of  country,  where  the  fir  planta- 

floor  by  the  afternoon  sun.     The  woman  tion  was.     A  slight  figure,  cloaked  and 

opened  the  door  at  once,  almost  breath-  veiled,  was  already  [here-     Rhoda  rec- 

lessly.  ognized,  almost  with   a  shudder,   that 

"Are  you  alone?"    said   Gertrude.  Mrs.  Lodge  bore  her  left  arm  in  a  sling. 

She  seemed  to  be  no  less  harassed  and  They  hardly  spoke  to  each  other,  and 

anxious  than  Brook  herself.  immediately  set  out  on  their  climb  into 

"  Yes,"  said  Rhoda.  the  interior  of    this    solemn    country, 

"  The  place  on  my  arm  seems  worse,  which  stood  high  above  the  rich  alluvial 

and  troubles  me  I"  the  farmer's  young  soil  they  had  left  half  an  hour  before, 

wife  went  on.     "  It  is  so  mysterious  !  It  was  a  long  walk  ;  thick  clouds  made 

I  do  hope  it  will  not  be  a  permanent  the  atmosphere  dark,  though  it  was  as 

blemish.     I  have  again  been  thinking  of  yet  only  early  afternoon  ;  and  the  wind 

what  they  said  about  Conjuror  Trendle.  howled  dismally  over  the  hills  of  the 

I  don't  really  believe  in  such  men,  but  I  heath — not  improbably  the  same  heath 

should  not  mind  just  visiting  him,  from  which  had  witnessed  the  agony  of  the 

curiosity— though  on  no  account  must  Wessex   King  Ina,  presented  to  after- 

my  husband  know.     Is  it  far  to  where  ages  as  Lear.     Gertrude  Lodge  talked 

he  lives  ?"  most,  Rhoda  replying  with  monosyllabic 

"  Yes—  five  miles,"  said  Rhoda,  back-  preoccupation.     She  bad  a  strange  dis- 

wardly.     "  In  the  heart  of  Egdon."  like  to  walking  on  the  side  of  her  cora- 

"  Well,  I  should  have  to  walk.    Could  panion  where  hung  the  afflicted  arm, 

not  yon  go  with  me  to  show  me  the  way  moving  round  to  the  other  when  inad- 

— say  to-morrow  afternoon  ?"  vertenlly  near  it.     Much   heather  had 

"Oh,  notl — thatis,"  the milkwoman  been  brushed  by  their  feet  when  they 

murmured,    with    a    start    of    dismay,  descended    upon    a   cart-track,   beside 

Again  the  dread  seised  her  that  some-  which  stood  the  house  of  the  man  they 

thing  to  do  with  her  fierce  act  in  the  sought. 

dream  might  be  revealed,  and  her  char-  He  did  not  profess  his  remedial  prac- 

acter  in'the  eyes  of  the  most  useful  friend  tices  openly,   or  care   anything   about 

she  had  ever  had  be  ruined  irretrieva-  their  continuance,  his   direct  interests 

bly.  being  those  of  a  dealer  in  furze,  turf, 

Mrs.  Lodge  urged,  and  Rhoda  finally  "  sharp  sand,"  and  other  local  products. 

assented,  though  with  much  misgiving.  Indeed,  he  affected  not  to  believe  largely 

Sad  as  the  journey  would  be  to  her,  she  in  his  own  powers,  and  when  warts  that 

could  not  conscientiously  stand  in  the  had  been  shown  him  for  cure  miracu- 

way  of  a  possible  remedy  for  her  patron's  lously  disappeared — which   it  must  be 

strange  affliction.     It  was  agreed  that,  owned  they  infallibly  did — he  would  say 

to  escape  suspicion  of  their  mystic  in-  lightly,  "  Oh,   I  only  drink  a  glass  of 

tent,  they  should  meet  at  the  edge  of  the  grog  upon 'em — perhaps  it's  all  chance," 

heath,   at   the  corner  of   a  plantation  and  immediately  turn  the  subject, 

which  was  visible  from  the  spot  where  He  was  at  home  when  they  arrived, 

they  now  stood.  having  in  fact  seen  them  descending  into 
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his  valley.     He  was  a  gray-bearded  man,  "  Did  he  charge  much  ?"  she  asked, 

with  a  reddish  face,  and  he  looked  sin-  tentatively. 

gnlarly  at  Rhoda  the  first  moment  he  "  Ob,  no— nothing.     He   would  not 

beheld  her.     Mrs.  Lodge  told  him  her  take  a  farthing,"  said  Gertrude, 

errand;  and  then  with  words  of  self-  "And  what  did  yon  see?"  inquired 

disparagement  he  examined  her  aim.  Rhoda. 

"Medicine  can't  cure  it,"  he  said,  "Nothing  I — care  to  speak  of." 
promptly.  "  'Tis  the  work  of  an  The  constraint  in  her  manner  was  re- 
enemy-"  mar k able ;  her  fact  was  so  rigid  as  to 

Rhoda  shrank  into  herself,  and  drew  wear  an  oldened  aspect,  faintly  sugges- 

back.  tive  of  the  face  in  Rhoda's  bed-chamber. 

"An  enemy  ?  What  enemy  ?"  asked  "  Was  it  you  who  first  proposed  corn- 
Mrs.  Lodge.  ing  here  ?"   Mrs.    Lodge  suddenly   in- 

He  shook  his  head.     "That's  best  quired,  after  a  long  pause.     "How  very 

known  to  yourself,"  he  said.     "  If  you  odd,  if  you  did-" 

like  I  can  show  the  person  to  you,  "  No.  But  I  am  not  sorry  we  have 
though  I  shall  not  myself  know  who  it  come,  all  things  considered,"  she  replied. 
is-  I  can  do  no  more  ;  and  don't  wish  For  the  first  time  a  sense  of  triumph 
to  do  that."  possessed  her,  and  she  did  not  alto- 
She  pressed  him  ;  on  which  he  told  gether  deplore  that  the  young  thing  at 
Rhoda  to  wait  outside  where  she  stood,  her  side  should  learn  that  their  lives  had 
and  took  Mrs.  Lodge  into  the  room,  been  antagonized  by  other  influences 
It  opened  immediately  from  the  door  ;  than  their  own. 

and,  as  the  latter  remained  ajar,  Rhoda  The  subject  was  no  more  alluded  to 

Brook  could  seethe  proceedings  without  during  the  long  and  dreary  walk  home, 

taking  part  in    them.     He  brought  a  But  in  some  way  or  other  a  story  was 

tumbler  from  the  dresser,  nearly  filled  whispered  about  the  many-dairied  Swenn 

it  with  water,  and  fetching'an  egg,  pre-  valley  that   winter  that  Mrs.    Lodge's 

pared  it  in  some  private,  way ;   after  gradual  loss  of  the  use  of  her  left  arm 

which  he  broke  it  on  the  edge  of  the  was  owing  to  her  being  "  overlooked  " 

glass,  so  that  the  white  went  in  and  the  by  Rhoda  Brook.     The  latter  kept  her 

yolk    remained-     As    it    was     getting  own  counsel  about  the  incubus,  but  her 

gloomy,  he  took  the  glass  and  its  con-  face  grew  sadder  and  thinner  ;  and  in 

tents  to  the  window,  and  told  Gertrude  the  spring  she  and  her  boy  disappeared 

to  watch  them  closely.    They  leaned  over  from  the  neighborhood  of  Stickleford. 
the  table  together,  and  the  milkwoman 

could  see  the  opaline  hue  of  the  egg  VI._A  SKC0ND  ATTEMPT. 
fluid  changing  form   as  it  sank  in    the 

water,  but  she  was  not  near  enough  to  Half  a  dozen  years  passed  away,  and 

define  the  shape  that  it  assumed.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lodge's  married  experb 

"Do  yon  catch  the  likeness  of  any  ence  sank  into  prosinesa,  and  worse- 
face  or  figure  as  you  look  ?"  demanded  The  farmer  was  usually  gloomy  and  si- 
the  conjuror  of  the  young  woman.  lent :  the  woman  whom  he  had  wooed 

She  murmured  a  reply,  in  tones  so  for  her  grace  and  beauty  was  contorted 
low  as  to  be  inaudible  to  Rhoda,  and  and  disfigured  in  the  left  limb  ;  more- 
continued  to  gaze  intently  into  the  glass,  over,  she  had  brought  him  no  child, 
Rhoda  turned,  and  walked  a  few  steps  whi;h  rendered  it  likely  that  he  would 
away.  be  the  last  of  a  family  who  had  occupied 

When  Mrs.  Lodge  came  out,  and  ber  that  valley  for  some  two  hundred  years. 

face  was  met  by  the  light,  it  appeared  He  thought  of  Rhoda  Brook  and  her 

exceedingly  pale — as  pale  as  Rhoda' s —  son  ;  and  feared  this  might  be  a  judg- 

against  the  sad  dun  shades  of  the  up-  ment  from  heaven  upon  him. 

land's    garniture.      Trendle    shut    the  The  once  blithe-hearted  and  enlight- 

door  behind  her,  and  they  at  once  started  ened   Gertrude  was    changing  into   an 

homeward  together.     But   Rhoda  per-  irritable,    superstitious    woman,   whose 

ceived  that  her  companion  had  quite  whole  time  was  given  to  experimenting 

changed.  upon  her  ailment  with  every  quack  rem- 
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edy  she  came  across.     She  was  honestly  again  seek  out  the  man,  if  he  yet  lived, 

attached  to  her  husband,  and  was  ever  He  was  entitled  to  a  certain  credence, 

secretly  hoping  against  hope  to  win  back  for  the  indistinct  form  he  had  raised  in 

his  heart,  again  by  regaining  some  at  the  glass  had  undoubtedly  resembled  the 

least  of  her  personal  beauty.     Hence  it  only  woman  in  the  world  who — as  she 

arose  that  her  closet  was  lined  with  bot-  now  knew,  though  not  then— could  have 

ties,  packets,  and  ointment-pots  of  every  a  reason  for  bearing  her  ill-will.     The 

description — nay,    bunches    of    mystic  visit  should  be  paid, 

herbs,  charms,  and  books  of  necroman-  This  time  she  went  alone,  though  she 

cy,  which  in  her  school-girl  time  she  nearly  got  lost  on  the  heath,  and  roamed 

would  have  ridiculed  as  folly.  a  considerable  distance  out  of  her  way. 

"  Damned  if  you  won't  poison  your-  Trendle's  house    was   reached    at  last, 

self  with  these  apothecary  messes  and  however :  he  was  not  indoors,  and  in- 

witch  mixtures  some  time  or  other,"  stead  of  waiting  at  the  cottage  she  went 

said  her  husband,  when  his  eye  chanced  to  where  his  bent  figure  was  pointed  out 

to  fall  upon  the  multitudinous  array.  to  her  at  work  a  long  way  off.     Trendle 

She  did  not  reply,  but  turned  her  sad,  remembered  her,  and  laying  down  the 
soft  glance  upon  him  in  such  heart-  handful  of  furze-roots  which  he  was 
swollen  reproach  that  he  looked  sorry  gathering  and  throwing  into  a  heap,  he 
for  his  words.  "  I  only  meant  it  for  offered  to  accompany  her  in  her  home- 
your  good,  you  know,  Gertrude,"  he  ward  direction,  as  the  distance  was  con- 
added,  siderable  and  the  days  were  short.     So 

"  I'll  clear  out  the  whole  lot,  and  de-  they  walked  together,  his  head  bowed 

stroy  them,"   said  she,  huskily,  "and  nearly  to  the  earth,  and  his  form  of  a 

attempt  such  remedies  no  more  !"  color  with  it. 

"  You  want  somebody  to  cheer  you,"  "  You  can  send  away  warts  and  other 

be   observed.  *  "I    once    thought    of  excrescences,  1  know,"  she  said  ;  "why 

adopting  a  boy  ;  but  he  is  too  old  now.  can't  you  send  away  this  ?"     And  the 

And  he  is  gone  away  I   don't  know  arm  was  uncovered, 

where. "  "  You  think  too  much  of  my  powers  !" 

She  guessed  to  whom  he  alluded  ;  for  said  Trendle  ;  "  and  I  am  old  and  weak 

Rhoda  Brook's  story  had  in  the  course  now,  loo.     No,  no  ;  it  is  too  much  for 

of  years  become  known  to  her  ;  though  me  to  attempt  in  my  own  person.     What 

not  a  word  had  ever  passed  between  her  have  ye  tried  ?" 

husband   and   herself    on   the  subject.  She  named  to  him  some  of  the  hun- 

Neither  had  she  ever  spoken  to  him  of  dred    medicaments    and  counter-spells 

her  visit  to  Conjuror  Trendle,  and  of  which  she  had  adopted  from  time  to 

what  was  revealed  to  her,  or  she  thought  time.     He  shook  his  head, 

was  revealed   to  her,   by  that  solitary  "  Some  were  good  enough,"  he  said, 

heath-man.  approvingly  ;  "  but  not  many  of  them 

She  was  now   five- and- twenty  ;    but  for  such  as  this.     This  is  of  the  nature 

she  seemed  older.     "  Six  years  of  mar-  of  a  blight,   not  of    the  nature  of  a 

riage,  and  only  a  few  months  of  love,"  wound  ;  and  if  you  ever  do  throw  it  off, 

she  sometimes    whispered    to    herself,  it  will  be  all  at  once. " 

And  then  she  thought  of  the  apparent  "  If  I  only  could  !" 

cause,  and  said,  with  a  tragic  glance  at  "  There  is  only  one  chance  of  doing 

her  withering  limb.  "  If  I  could  only  it  known  to  me.     It  has  never  failed  in 

again  be  as  I  was  when  he  first  saw  me  !"  kindred  afflictions, — that  I  can  declare. 

She  obediently  destroyed  her  nostrums  But  it  is  hard  to  carry  out,  and  espe- 

and    charms ;    but    there    remained    a  cially  for  a  woman." 

hankering  wish  to  try  something  else —  "  Tell  me  !"  said  she. 

some  other  sort  of  cure  altogether.     She  "You  must  touch  with  the  limb  the 

had  never  revisited  Trendle  since  she  neck  of  a  man  who's  been  hanged." 

had  been  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  She  started  a  little  at  the  image  he  had 

solitary  by  Rhoda  against  her  will  ;  but  raised. 

it  now  suddenly  occurred  to  Gertrude  "  Before  he's  cold — just  after  he's  cut 

that  she  would,  in  a  last  desperate  effort  down,"  continued  the  conjuror,  impas- 

at  deliverance  from  this  seeming  enrse,  sively. 
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"  How  can  that  do  good  ?"  was  extensively  conveyed  by  word  of 
"  It  will  turn  the  blood  and  change  mouth  from  market  to  market  or  from 
the  constitution.  But,  as  I  say,  to  do  fair  to  fair  ;  so  that,  whenever  such  an 
it  is  hard.  You  must  get  into  jail,  and  event  as  an  execution  was  about  to  take 
wait  for  him  when  he's  brought  off  the  place,  few  within  a  radius  of  twenty 
gallows.  Lots  have  done  it,  though  miles  were  ignorant  of  the  coming  sight ; 
perhaps  not  such  pretty  women  as  von.  and,  so  far  as  StickUford  was  concerned, 
I  used  to  send  dozens  for  skin  com-  some  enthusiasts  had  been  known  to 
plaints.  But  that  was  in  former  times,  walk  all  the  way  to  Castcrhridge  and 
The  last  I  sent  was  in  '13 — near  twenty  back  in  one  day,  solely  to  witness  the 
years  ago."  spectacle-  The  next  assizes  were  in 
He  had  no  more  to  tell  her ;  and,  March  ;  and  when  Gertrude  Lodge 
when  he  had  put  her  into  a  straight  heard  that  they  had  been  held,  she  in- 
track  homeward,  turned  and  left  her,  quired  stealthily  at  the  inn  as  to  the  re- 
refusing  all  money  as  at  first.  suit,  as  soon  as  she  could  find  oppor- 
tunity, 
vii  —a  bide.  She  was,  however,  too  late.  The 
time  at  which  the  sentences  were  to  be 
The  communication  sank  deep  into  carried  out  had  arrived,  and  to  make 
Gertrude's  mind.  Her  nature  was  the  journey  and  obtain  admission  at  such 
rather  a  timid  one  ;  and  probably  of  all  short  notice  required  at  least  her  hus- 
remedies  that  the  white  wizard  could  band's  assistance.  She  dared  not  tell 
have  suggested  there  was  not  one  which  him,  for  she  had  found  by  delicate  ex- 
would  have  filled  her  with  so  much  aver-  periment  that  these  smouldering  village 
sion  as  this,  not  to  speak  of  the  immense  beliefs  made  him  furious  if  mentioned, 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  adoption.  partly  because  he  half  entertained  them 
Casterbridge,  the  county-town,  was  himself.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
a  dozen  or  fifteen  miles  off  ;  and  though  wait  for  another  opportunity, 
in  those  days,  when  men  were  executed  Her  determination  received  a  fillip 
for  horse- stealing,  arson,  and  burglary,  from  learning  that  two  epileptic  children 
an  assize  seldom  passed  without  a  hang-  had  attended  from  this  very  village  of 
ing,  it  was  not  likely  that  she  could  get  Stickleford  many  years  before  with  bene- 
access  to  the  body  of  the  criminal  un-  ficial  results,  though  the  experiment  had 
aided.  And  the  fear  of  her  husband's  been  strongly  condemned  by  the  neigh- 
anger  made  her  reluctant  to  breathe  a  boring  clergy.  April,  May,  June  passed  ; 
word  of  Treadle's  suggestion  to  him  or  and  it  is  no  overstatement  to  say  that 
to  anybody  about  him.  by  the  end  of  the  last-named  month 
She  did  nothing  for  months,  and  Gertrude  well-nigh  longed  for  the  death 
patiently  bore  her  disfigurement  as  be-  of  a  fellow-creature.  This  time  she 
fore-  But  her  woman's  nature,  craving  made  earlier  inquiries,  and  was  alto- 
for  renewed  love,  through  the  medium  gether  more  systematic  in  her  proceed- 
of  renewed  beauty  (she  was  but  twenty*  iQgS.  Moreover,  the  season  was  sum- 
five),  was  ever  stimulating  her  to  try  mer,  between  the  haymaking  and  the 
what,  at  any  rate,  could  hardly  do  her  harvest,  and  in  the  leisure  thus  afforded 
any  harm.  "  What  came  by  a  spell  will  her  husband  had  been  holiday-taking 
go  by  a  spell  surely,"  she  would  say.  away  from  home. 

Whenever  her  imagination  pictured  the  The  assizes  were  in  July,"  and  she 

act  she  shrank  in  terror  from  the  possi-  went  to  the  ion  as  before.     There  was 

bility  of  it :  then  the  words  of  the  con-  to    be    one    execution— only   one,    for 

juror,  "  It  will  turn  your  blood,"  were  arson. 

seen  to  be  capable  of  a  scientific  no  less  Her  greatest  problem  was  not  how  to 
than  a  ghastly  interpretation  ;  the  mas-  get  to  Casterbridge,  but  what  means  she 
tering  desire  returned,  and  urged  her  should  adopt  for  obtaining  admission  to 
on  again.  the  jail.  Though  access  for  such  pur- 
There  was  at  this  time  but  one  county  poses  had  formerly  never  been  denied, 
paper,  and  that  her  husband  only  occa-  the  custom  had  fallen  into  desuetude  ; 
sionally  borrowed-  But  old-fashioned  and  in  contemplating  her  possible  diffi- 
days  had  old-fashioned  means,  and  news  culties,  she  was  again  almost  driven  to 
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fall  back  upon  her  husband.  But,  on  accomplished  was  not  like  the  deed  pro- 
sounding  him  about  the  assizes,  he  was  jected.  He  would  almost  certainly  for- 
go  uncommunicative,    so     more    than  give  her. 

usually  cold,  that  she  did  not  proceed,  And  then  the  pretty,  palpitating  Ger- 
and  decided  that  whatever  she  did  she  trude  Lodge  went  from  her  husband's 
would  do  alone.  homestead  in  a  course  directly  the  op- 
Fortune,  obdurate  hitherto,  showed  posit  e  of  that  toward  Casterbiidge.  As 
her  unexpected  favor.  On  the  Thurs-  soon  as  she  was  out  of  sight  she  took 
day  before  the  Saturday  fixed  for  the  the  first  turning  to  the  left,  which  led 
execution,  Lodge  remarked  to  her  that  into  Egdon,  and  on  entering  the  heath 
he  was  going  away  from  home  for  an-  wheeled  round,  and  set  out  in  a  course 
other  day  or  two  on  business  at  a  fair,  due  westerly.  A  more  private  way 
and  that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  take  down  the  county  could  not  be  imagined  ; 
her  with  him.  and  as  to  direction,  she  had  merely  to 
She  exhibited  on  this  occasion  so  keep  her  horse's  head  to  a  point  a  little 
much  readiness  to  stay  at  home  that  he  to  the  right  of  the  sun.  She  knew  that 
looked  at  her  in  surprise.  Time  had  she  would  light  upon  a  furze-cutter  or 
been  when  she  would  have  shown  deep  cottager  of  some  sort  from  time  to  time, 
disappointment  at  the  loss  of  such  a  from  whom  she  might  correct  her  course, 
jaunt.  However,  he  lapsed  into  his  Though  the  date  was  comparatively 
usual  taciturnity,  and  on  the  day  named  recent,  Egdon  was  much  less  fragmen- 
ted Stickleford.  tary  in  character  than  now.  The  at- 
It  was  now  her  turn.  She  at  first  had  tempts — successful  and  otherwise — at 
thought  of  driving,  but  on  reflection  cultivation  on  the  lower  slopes,  which 
held  that  driving  would  not  do,  since  it  intrude  and  break  up  the  original  heath 
would  necessitate  her  keeping  to  the  into  small  detached  heaths,  had  not  been 
tnrnpike-road,  and  so  increase  by  ten-  carried  far :  Enclosure  Acts  bad  not 
fold  the  risk  of  her  ghastly  errand  being  taken  effect,  and  the  banks  and  fences 
found  out.  She  decided  to  ride,  and  which  now  exclude  the  cattle  of  those 
avoid  the  beaten  track,  notwithstanding  villagers  who  formerly  enjoyed  rights  of 
that  in  her  husband's  stables  there  was  commonage  thereon,  and  the  carts  of 
no  animal  just  at  present  which  by  any  those  who  had  turbary  privileges  which 
stretch  of  imagination  could  be  consid-  kept  them  in  firing  all  the  year  round, 
ered  a  lady's  mount,  in  spite  of  his  were  not  erected.  Gertrude  therefore 
promise  before  marriage  to  always  keep  rode  along  with  no  other  obstacles  than 
a  mare  for  her.  He  had,  however,  the  prickly  furze-boshes,  the  mats  of 
many  horses,  fine  ones  of  their  kind  ;  heather,  the  white  water-courses,  and 
and  among  the  rest  was  a  serviceable  the  natural  steeps  and  declivities  of  the 
creature,   an  equine  Amazon,   with   a  ground. 

back  as  broad  as  a  sofa,  on  which  Ger-  Her  horse  was  sure,  if  heavy-footed 
trude  had  occasionally  taken  an  airing  and  slow,  and  though  a  draught  animal, 
when  unwell.  This  horse  she  chose.  was  easy-paced  ;  had  it  been  otherwise, 
On  Friday  afternoon  one  of  the  men  she  was  not  a  woman  who  could  have 
brought  it  round.  She  was  dressed,  ventured  to  ride  over  such  a  bit  of  coun- 
and  before  going  down  looked  at  her  try  with  a  half-dead  arm.  It  was  there- 
shrivelled  arm.  "  Ah  !"  she  said  to  it,  fore  nearly  eight  o'clock  when  she  drew 
"  if  it  had  not  been  for  you  this  terrible  rein  to  breathe  the  mare  on  the  last  out- 
ordeal  would  have  been  saved  me  1"  lying  high  point  of  heath-land  toward 
When  strapping  up  the  bundle  in  Casterbridge,  previous  to  leaving  Egdon 
which  she  carried  a  few  articles  of  cloth-  for  the  cultivated  valleys, 
ing,  she  took  occasion  to  say  to  the  ser-  She  halted  before  a  pond,  flanked  by 
vant,  "  I  take  these  in  case  I  should  not  the  ends  of  two  hedges  ;  a  railing  ran 
get  back  to-night  from  the  person  I  am  through  the  centre  of  the  pond,  dividing 
going  to  visit.  Don't  be  alarmed  if  I  it  in  half.  Over  the  railing  she  saw  the 
am  not  in  by  ten,  and  close  np  the  low  green  country ;  over  the  green  trees 
house  as  usual.  I  shall  be  at  home  to-  the  roofs  of  the  town  ;  over  the  roofs  a 
morrow  for  certain."  She  meant  then  white,  flat  facade,  denoting  the  entrance 
to  privately  tell  her  husband  :  the  deed  to  the  county  jail.     On  the  roof  of  this 
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front  specks  were  moving  about ;  they  buildings  were  situate — (he  stream  being 

seemed  to  be  workmen  erecting  some-  the  self-same  one,  though  she  did  not 

thing-     Her  flesh  crept.     She  descended  know  it,  which  watered  the  Stickle  ford 

slowly,  and  was  soon  amid  corn-fields  meads  lower  down  in  its  course, 
and    pastures.     In    another   half-hour.        Having  changed  her  dress,  and  before 

when   it    was    almost    dusk,   Gertrude  she  had  eaten  or  drunk — for  she  could 

reached  the  White  Hart,  the  first  inn  of  not  take  her  ease  till  she  had  ascertained 

the  town  on  that  side.  some  particulars — Gertrude  pursued  her 

Little  surprise  was  excited  by  her  ar-  way  by  a  path  along  the  water-side  to 

rival :  farmers'  wives  rode  on  horseback  the  cottage  indicated.     Passing  thus  the 

then  more  than  they  do  now  ;  though  outskirts  of  the  jail,  she  discerned  od 

for  that   matter,   Mrs,   Lodge  was  not  the  level  roof  over  the  gateway  three 

imagined  to  be  a  wife  at  all ;  the  inn-  rectangular  lines  against  the  sky,  where 

keeper  supposed  her  some  harum-scarum  the  specks  had  been  moving  in  her  dis- 

young  woman  who  had  come  to  attend  tant  view  ;  she  recognized  what  the  erec- 

"  hang-fair"   next  day.       Neither  her  tion  was,  and  passed  quickly  on.     An- 

husband  nor  herself  ever  dealt  in  Caster-  other  hundred  yards  brought  her  to  the 

bridge  market,  so  that  she  was  unknown,  executioner's  house,  which  a  boy  pointed 

While  dismounting  she  beheld  a  crowd  out.     It  stood  close  to  the  same  stream, 

of  boys  standing  at  the  door  of  a  harness-  and  was  hard  by  a  weir,  the  waters  of 

maker's  shop  just  above  the  inn,  looking  which  emitted  a  steady  roar, 
inside  it  with  deep  interest.  While  she  stood  hesitating  the  door 

"  What  is  going  on  there  i"  she  asked  opened,  and  an  old  man  came  forth 

of  the  hostler.  shading  a  candle  with  one  hand.     Lock- 

"  Making  the  rope  for  to-morrow."  ing  the  door  on  the  outside,  he  turned 

She  throbbed  responstvcly,  and  con-  to  a  flight  of  wooden  steps  fixed  against 

tracted  her  arm.  the  end  of  the  cottage,   and  began  to 

"'Til  sold  by  the  inch  afterward,"  ascend  them,  this  being  evidently  the 

the  man  continued.     "  I  could  get  ye  a  staircase  to    his    bedroom.      Gertrude 

bit,  miss,  for  nothing,  if  you'd  like  ?"  hastened  forward,  but  by  the  time  she 

She  hastily  repudiated  any  such  wish,  reached  the  foot  of  the  ladder  he  was  at 

all  the  more  from  a  curious  creeping  the   top.     She    called    to    him  loudly 

feeling    that    the  condemned  wretch's  enough  to  be  heard  above  the  roar  of 

destiny  was  becoming  interwoven  with  the  weir ;  he  looked  down  and  said, 

her  owd  ;  and,  having  engaged  a  room  "  What  d'ye  want  here?" 
for  the  night,  sat  down  to  think.  "  To  speak  to  you  a  minute." 

Up  to  this  time  she  had  formed  but        The  candle-light,  such  as  it  was,  fell 

the  vaguest  notions  about  her  means  of  upon  her  imploring,  pale,  upturned  face, 

obtaining  access   to  the   prison.     The  and  Davies  (as  the  hangman  was  called) 

words  of  the  cunning-man  returned  to  backed  down  the  ladder.     "  I  was  just 

her  mind.     He  had   implied  that  she  going  to  bed,"  he  said  ;  "'  Early  to  bed 

should  use  ber  beauty,  impaired  though  and  early  to  rise,'   but  I  don't  mind 

it  was,  as  a  pass-key.     In  her  inexperi-  stopping  a  minute  for  such  a  one  as  you, 

ence  she  knew  little  about  jail  function-  Come  into  the  house."     He  reopened 

aries  ;  she  had  heard  of  a  high  sheriff  the  door,  and  preceded  her  to  the  room 

and  an  under-sherift,  but  dimly  only,  within. 

She  knew,  however,  that  there  must  be        The  implements  of  his  daily  work, 

a  hangman,  and  to  the  hangman  she  de-  which  was  that  of  a  jobbing  gardener, 

tennined  to  apply.  stood  in  a  corner,  and  seeing  probably 

that  she  looked  rural,  he  said,   '  If  you 

viii.— a  water-side  heruit.  "ant  me  to  undertake  country  work  I 

can't  come,  for  I  never  leave  Caster- 

At   this  date,   and  for  several  years  bridge  for  gentle  nor   simple — not  I. 

after,   there  was  a  hangman  to  almost  Though  sometimes  1  make  others  leave," 

every  jail.     Gertrude  found,  on  inquiry,  he  added,  slyly. 

that  the  Casterbridge  official  dwelt  in  a        "  Yes,   yes  !     That's  it  1      To-mor- 

lonely  cottage  by  a  deep  slow  river  flow-  row  1" 
ing  under  the  cliff  on  which  the  prison        "Ah!  I  thought  so.      Well,  what's 
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the  mailer  about  that  ?     'Tis  do  use  to  "  Lover  not  to  know,  eh  ?" 

come  here  about  the   knot—folks   do  "  No— husband." 

come  continually,   but   I  tell  'era  one  "  Aha !      Very  well.      I'll  get  'ee  a 

knot  is  as  merciful  as  another  if  ye  keep  touch  of  the  corpse." 

it    under  the  ear.     Is  the  unfortunate  "Where  is  it  now  ?"  she  said,  shuti- 

roan  a  relation  ;  or,  I  should  say,  per-  dering. 

haps"  (looking  at.  her  dress)  "  a  person  "Hi—he,  you  mean  ;  he's  living  yet. 

who's  been  in  your  employ  ?"  Just  inside  that  little  small  winder  up 

"No.     What  time  is  the  execution  ?"  there  in  the  glum."     He  signified  the 

"  The  same  as  usual — twelve  o'clock,  jail,  on  the  cliff  above, 

or  as  soon  after  as  the  London  mail-  She  thought  of  her  husband  and  her 

coach  gels  in.     We  always  wait  for  that,  friends.     "  Yes,"  of  course,  she  said  ; 

in  case  of  a  reprieve."  "  and  how  am  I  to  proceed  ?" 

"  Oh — a  reprieve — I  hope  not !' '  she  He  took  her  to  the  door.     "  Now,  do 

said,  involuntarily.  you  be  wailing  at  the  little  wicket  in  the 

"Well, — he,  he! — as  a  matter  of  bus!-  wall,   that  you'll  find  up  there  in  the 

ness,  so  do  I !     But  still,  if  ever  a  young  lane,  not  later  than  one  o'clock.     I  will 

fellow  deserved  to  be  let  off,  this  one  open  it  from  the  inside,  as  I  shan'  t  come 

does  ;  only   just  turned   eighteen,  and  home  to  dinner   till   he's  took   down, 

only  present  by  chance  when  the  rick  Good-night.     Be  punctual ;  and  if  you 

was  fired.      Howsomever,   there's  not  don't  want  anybody  to  know  'ee,  wear 

much  risk  of  it,  as  they  are  obliged  to  a  veil.     Ah — once  I  had  such  a  daughter 

make  an  example  of  him,  there  having  as  you  !" 

been  so  much  destruction  of  property  She  went  away,  and  climbed  the  path 

that  way  lately."  above,  to  assure  herself  that  she  would 

"I  mean,'     she  explained,  "that  I  be  able  to  find  the  wicket  next  day.     Its 

want  to  touch  him  for  a  charm,  a  cure  outline  was  soon  visible  to  her — a  nar- 

of  an  affliction,  by  the  advice  of  a  man  row  opening  in  the  outer  wall  of  the 

who  has  proved  the  virtue  of  the  rem-  prison-yard.     The  steep   was  so  great 

edy."  that,   having  reached  the  wicket,    she 

"  Oh,  yes,  miss !     Now  I  understand,  stopped  a  moment  to  breathe  ;  and  look- 

I've  had  such  people  come  in  past  years,  ing  back  upon  the  water-side  cot,  saw 

But  it  didn't  strike  me  that  you  looked  the  hangman  again  ascending  his  out- 

of    a    sort    to    require    blood- turning,  door  staircase.     He  entered  the  loft  or 

What's    the    complaint?     The   wrong  chamber  to  which  it  led,  and  in  a  few 

kind  for  this,  I'll  be  bound."  minutes  extinguished  his  light. 

"  My  arm."     She  reluctantly  showed  The  town  clock  struck  ten,  and  she 

the  withered  skin.  returned  to  the  White  Hart  as  she  had 

"Ah! — 'tis   all  a-scram !"   said  the  come, 

hangman,  examining  it.  ix.— a  rencounter. 
Yes,     said  she. 

"  Well,"  he  continued  with  interest,  It  was  one  o'clock  on  Saturday.  Ger- 
"  that  is  the  class  o'  subject,  I'm  bound  trnde  Lodge,  having  been  admitted  to 
to  admit.  I  like  the  look  of  the  place  ;  the  jail  as  above  described,  was  sitting 
it  is  truly  as  suitable  for  the  cure  as  any  in  a  waiting-room  within  the  second 
I  ever  saw.  '  Twas  a  knowing  man  that  gate,  which  stood  under  a  classic  arch- 
sent  'ee,  whoever  he  was."  way  of  ashlar,  then  comparatively  mod- 

"  You  can  contrive  for  me  all  that's  era,  and  bearing  the  inscription,  "  covn- 

necessary  ?    she  said,  breathlessly.  ty  gaol:  1793."     This  had  been  the 

"  You  should  really  have  gone  to  the  facade  she  saw  from  the  heath  the  day 

governor  of  the  jail,  and  your  doctor  before.     Near  at  hand  was  a  passage  to 

with  'ee,  and  given  your  name  and  ad*  the  roof  on  which  the  gallows  stood. 

dress— that's  how  it  used  to  be  done,  if  The  town  was  thronged,  and  the  raar- 

I  recollect.     Still,  perhaps,  I  can  man-  ket  suspended  ;  but  Gertrude  had  seen 

age  it  for  a  trifling  fee."  scarcely  a  soul.     Having  kept  her  room 

"Oh,  thankyou!     I  would  rather  do  till  the  hour  of  the  appointment,  she  had 

it  this  way,  as  I  should  like  it  kept  pri-  proceeded  to  the  spot  by  a  way  which 

vate."  avoided  the  open  space  below  the  cliff 
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where  the  spectators  had  gathered  ;  but  Brook,  her  face  drawn,  and  her  eyes  red 

she  could,   even  now,   hear  the  multi-  with  weeping.     Behind  Rhoda  stood  her 

tudinous  babble  of  their  voices,  out  of  own  husband  ;  his  countenance  lined, 

which  rote  at  intervals  the  hoarse  croak  his  eyes  dim,  but  without  a  tear. 

of  a  single  voice,  uttering  the  words,        "  D n  you  1  what  are  you  doing 

"  Last  dying  speech  and  confession  !"  here  ?"  he  said,  hoarsely. 
There  had  been  no  reprieve,  and  the  ex-        "  Hussy — to  come  between   ns  and 

ecu  don  was  over;  but  the  crowd  still  our  child  now  !"  cried  Rhoda.     "This 

waited  to  see  the  body  taken  down.  is  the  meaning  of  what  Satan  showed 

Soon  the  persistent  girl  heard  a  tramp-  me  in  the  vision  !     You  are  like  her  at 

ling  overhead,  then  a  hand  beckoned  to  last !"     And  clutching  the  bare  arm  of 

her,  and,  following  directions,  she  went  the  younger  woman,  she  pulled  her  un- 

out  and  crossed  the  inner  paved  court  resistingly  back  against  the  wall.     Ira- 

beyond  the  gatehouse,  her  knees  trem-  mediately  Brook  had  loosened  her  hold 

bliug  so  that  she  could  scarcely  walk,  the  fragile  young  Gertrude  slid  down 

One  of  her  arms  was  out  of  its  sleeve,  against  the  feet  of  her  husband-     When 

and  only  covered  by  her  shawl.  he  lifted  her  up  she  was  unconscious. 

On  the  spot  to  which  she  had  now  ar-        The  mere  sight  of  the  twain  had  been 

rived  were  two  trestles,  and  before  she  enough  to  suggest  to  her  that  the  dead  ■ 

could  think  of  their  purpose  she  heard  young  man  was  Rhoda's  son.     At  that 

heavy  feet  descending  stairs  somewhere  time  the  relatives  of  an  executed  convict 

at  her  back.     Turn  her  head  she  would  had  the  privilege  of  claiming  the  body 

not,  or  could  not,  and,  rigid  in  this  po-  for  burial,  if  they  chose  to  do  so  ;  and 

•ition,  she  was  conscious  of  a  rough  it  was  for  this  purpose  that  Lodge  was 

coffin   passing   her  shoulder,  borne  by  awaiting  the  inquest  with  Rhoda.     He 

four  men.     It  was  open,  and  in  it  lay  had  been  summoned  by  her  as  soon  as 

the  body  of  a  young  man,  wearing  the  the  young  man  was  taken  in  the  crime, 

smock-frock  of  a  rustic,   and   fustian  and  at  different  times  since  ;  and  he  had 

breeches.     It  had  been  thrown  into  the  attended  in  court  during  the  trial.     This 

coffin  so  hastily  that  the  skirt  of  the  was  the  "  holiday"  he  had  been  indulg- 

smock-frock   was    hanging  over.     The  ing  in  of  late-     The  two  wretched  par- 

buiden   was  temporarily  deposited  on  ents  had  wished  to  avoid  exposure  ;  and 

the  trestles-  hence  had  come  themselves  for  the  body, 

By  this  time  the  young  woman's  state  a  wagon  and  sheet  for  its  conveyance 

was  such  that  a  gray  mist  seemed  to  float  and  covering  being  in  waiting  outside, 
before  her  eyes,  on  account  of  which,        Gertrude's  case  was  so  serious  that  it 

and  the  veil  she  wore,  she  could -scarcely  was  deemed  advisable  to  call  to  her  the 

discern  anything ;  it  was  as  though  she  surgeon   who  was  at  hand.     She  was 

had  half-fainted  and  could  not  finish.  taken  out  of  the  jail  into  the  town  ;  but 

"  Now,"  said  a  voice  close  at  band,  she  never  reached  home  alive.      Her 

and  she  was  just  conscious  that  it  had  delicate  vitality,  sapped  perhaps  by  the 

been  addressed  to  her.  paralyzed    arm,    collapsed    under    the 

By   a  last  strenuous  effort  she  ad-  double  shock  that  followed  the  severe 

vanced,  at  the  same  time  hearing  per-  strain,  physical  and  mental,  to  which 

sons    approaching    behind    her.      She  she  had  subjected  herself  during  the  pre- 

bared  her  poor  cursed  arm  ;  and  Davies,  vious  twenty-four  hours.      Her  blood 

taking  her  hand,  held  it  so  that  the  arm  had  been  "turned"  indeed — too  far. 

lay  across  the  dead  man's  neck,  upon  a  Her  death  took  place  in  the  town  three 

line  the  color  of  an  umipe  blackberry,  days  after. 
which  surrounded  it.  Her  husband  was  never  seen  in  Cas- 

Gertrude  shrieked  :  "  the  turn  o'  the  terbridge  again  ;  once  only  in  the  old 

blood,"  predicted  by  the  conjuror  had  market-place  at   Anglebury,   which   he 

taken  place.     But  at  that  moment  a  had  so  much  frequented,  and  very  sel- 

■econd  shriek  rent  the  air  of  the  en-  dom  in  public  anywhere.     Burdened  at 

closure  :  it  was  not  Gertrude's,  and  its  first  with  moodiness  and  remorse,  he 

effect  upon  her  was  to  make  her' start  eventually  changed  for  the  better,  and 

round.  appeared  as  a  chastened  and  serious- 

Immediately  behind  her  stood  Rhoda  minded  man.     Soon  after  attending  the 
Nxw  Scans.— Voi.  XLVII.,  No.  3  33 
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funeral  of  his  poor  young  wife,  he  took  parish, — absolutely    refusing,   however, 

steps   toward   giving  up   (he  farms   in  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  provi- 

Sticlcleford   and   the  adjoining  parish,  sion  made  for  her.     Her  monotonous 

and,  having  sold  every  head  of  his  stock,  milking  at  the  dairy  was  resumed,  and 

he   went    away    to    Port-Bredy,    at   the  followed  for  many  long  years,  till  her 

olher  end  of  the  county,  living  there  in  form  became  bent,  and  her  once  abun- 

solitary  lodgings  till  his  death  two  years  dant  datk  hair  white  and  worn  away  at 

later  of  a  painless  decline.     It  was  then  the  forehead — perhaps  by  long  pressure 

found  that  he  had  bequeathed  the  whole  against    the    cows.     Here,   sometimes, 

of  his  not  inconsiderable  property  to  a  those  who  knew  her  experiences  would 

reformatory   for  boys,   subject    to  the  stand  and  observe  her,  and  wonder  what 

pajment  of  a  small  annuity  to  Rhoda  sombre  thoughts  were  beating  inside  that 

Brook,  if  she  could  be  fonnd  to  claim  it.  impassive,  wrinkled  brow,  to  the  rhythm 

For  some  time  she  could  not  be  found  ;  of  the  alternating  milk-streams. — Black- 

but  eventually  she  reappeared  in  her  old  wood's  Magazine. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  ALEXANDER   II. 

BY   J.    E.    MUDDOCK. 

On  March  13,  or  March  1,  Russian  peaceful  beginnings  it  has  grown  into  a 
style,  1S81,  the  whole  civilized  world  mighty  power.  And  no  longer  content 
was  startled  by  a  report,  which  proved  with  solitary  murders  by  dagger  or  bul- 
only  too  well  founded,  that  Alexander  let,  it  has  availed  itself  of  the  most  terri- 
II.,  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  had  at  ble  agencies  of  the  chemist's  art  to  ac- 
last  fallen  a  victim  to  Nihilist  assassins,  complish  the  wholesale  downfall  of  its 
I  say  "  at  last,"  because  the  life  of  his  victims.  Scarcely  less  remarkable  is  the 
Majesty  had  been  attempted  oftener  per-  influence  it  has  wielded  over  all  sorts 
haps  than  any  other  monarch  of  ancient  and  conditions  of  men  and  women, 
or  modern  times.  Few  of  these  attempts  Beautiful  girls  and  promising  youths 
were  allowed  to  come  to  the  knowledge  have  come  within  its  sway,  and  have 
of  the  general  public  ;  but  it  is  beyond  willingly  sacrificed  their  lives  and  their 
doubt  that  for  years  the  Czar's  footsteps  honor  for  what,  to  them,  must  have 
had  been  dogged,  and  his  life  menaced  been  a  mere  chimera.  The  army,  the 
in  every  possible  way.  That  he  man-  navy,  the  church,  the  law,  the  aristoc- 
aged  to  avoid  so  long  the  death  that  racy,  the  arts  and  sciences  have  their 
threatened  him  testifies  to  the  vigilance  representatives  of  Nihilism  ;  and  in  the 
with  which  he  was  guarded  ;  but  his  formidable  brotherhood  priest  and  lay- 
murder  in  the  end  was  startling  evidence  man,  noble  and  peasant  rub  shoulders, 
of  the  relentless,  persistent,  and  un-  The  late  Czar  was  perfectly  well  aware 
breakable  power  of  the  Nihilists.  Men  of  all  this,  and  yet  it  is  well  known  that 
and  women  had  been  hanged  and  trans-  he  frequently  expressed  his  opinion  that 
ported  to  the  awful  solitudes  of  Sibeiia  the  Nihilists  could  not  destroy  him. 
literally  by  thousands.  Still  the  ranks  This  opinion  was  based  upon  the  belief 
of  the  conspirators  were  not  thinned  ;  that  the  organization  for  his  own  protee- 
their  designs  were  not  frustrated,  nor  lion  was  more  perfect  than  tbe  organiza- 
were  their  well-laid  plans  disclosed.  tion  of  his  enemies.  The  belief,  more- 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  phases  of  over,  gained  strength  by  the  failure  of 
Nihilism  is  its  perfect  organization,  and  the  many  attempts  against  his  life.  But 
its  far-reaching  ramifications.  It  is  he  fell  at  last,  as  the  world  now  knows, 
probable  that  no  secret  society  that  has  though  tbe  true  story  in  all  its  details, 
ever  existed,  not  even  the  Spanish  In-  of  the  dark  plot  that  encompassed  hit 
quisition,  has  been  so  widespread,  so  end,  has  never  yet  been  told, 
firmly  knit  together,  so  pitiless,  and  so  The  first  real  shock  to  the  Emperor's 
true  in  all  its  parts,  as  the  Russian  Rev-  faith  in  his  safety  was  received  when  the 
oluiionary     Party.     From    small     and  arch  conspirator  Hartman  escaped  after 
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hit  astounding  attempt  to  blow  np  the  that  be  had  arrived  in  the  French  capital 
royal  train,  by  undermining  the  Moscow  a  trusted  emissary  was  sent  from  Geneva 
railway  over  which  his  Majesty  was  to  to  confer  with  him.  The  name  of  this 
travel.  Many  hundreds  of  pounds  had  emissary  was  Trigoni.  He  was  a  young 
been  spent,  and  many  long  dreary  weeks  man  who  had  been  a  law  student  in  St. 
of  labor  devoted  to  this  really  stupen-  Petersburg.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
dons  work,  but  at  the  last  moment  the  good  family,  but  had  espoused  the  cause 
mine  was  discovered,  though  the  chief  of  the  Nihilists  with  great  enthusiasm, 
workman  escaped.  Had  he  been  cap-  After  his  interview  with  Hartman  he  re- 
tured,  the  guardians  of  his  Majesty  turned  to  Geneva,  and  soon  afterward  set 
might  justly  have  boasted  of  their  per-  out  for  St.  Petersburg  and  for  a  time 
feet  organization,  but  he  slipped  through  all  trace  of  his  movements  was  lost,  until 
their  meshes,  thereby  disclosing  the  he  was  subsequently  arrested  a  few  days 
astounding  weakness  of  the  police,  and  before  the  Emperor's  assassination, 
the  marvellous  influence  that  the  Nihil-  For  some  time  after  Trigoni' s  depar- 
ists  possessed.  For  Hartman  travelled  ture  there  was  unusual  activity  among 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  through  the  the  Geneva  Nihilists,  and  much  passing 
country  after  his  flight,  and  neither  the  to  and  fro  between  Geneva,  Paris,  and 
telegraph  nor  secret  police  could  stop  Berlin.  It  is  also  en  evidence  that  cer- 
him.  His  destination  was  Berlin,  and  tain  prominent  members  of  the  frater- 
he  was  passed  from  village  to  village  and  oity  in  the  Swiss  capital  received  large 
town  to  town  on  the  route  without  diffi-  remittances  from  Russia.  None  of  this 
culty.  He  was  sheltered  and  fed  and  money,  however,  was  banked,  but  gen- 
provided  with  innumerable  disguises,  erally  converted  at  once  into  French  or 
Part  of  his  long  journey  was  performed  Swiss  currency.  The  mysterious  move- 
on  foot  and  part  in  the  country  carts  ments  of  the  Nihilists  led  to  the  secret 
and  wagons  of  ihe  peasants.  There  was  police  in  Geneva  being  very  consider- 
not  a  village  or  town  on  the  route  that  ably  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  a 
had  not  its  Nihilist  agents.  A  secret  large  number  of  spies  from  Russia.  By 
sign  from  the  fugitive  insured  him  pro-  one  of  these  men,  whose  acquaintance  I 
tection,  and  he  travelled  rapidly  from  made  at  the  beginning  of  1880,  I  was 
stage  to  stage,  while  those  who  were  informed  that  a  new  plot  for  the  assas- 
eagerly  hunting  for  him  were  every  sination  of  the  Cear  was  being  arranged 
where  put  off  the  scent.  He  passed  the  in  Geneva.  "  But,"  added  my  inior- 
frontier  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  mant,  "  it  won't  succeed.  We  know 
Berlin  was  entered  at  last  and  he  was  everything  these  Nihilists  are  doing, 
safe.  Within  a  few  hoars  of  reaching  and  we  shall  sweep  into  onr  net  a  big 
the  German  capital  he  had  an  interview  haul  of  the  ringleaders." 
with  Karl  Marx  the  agitator,  and  some  How  utterly  erroneous  this  man's  cal  ■ 
days  later,  having  thoroughly  recovered  culations  were  was  proved  by  subse- 
from  the  exertions  of  his  long  journey,  quent  events,  and,  as  will  presently  be 
he  proceeded  to  Paris.  Had  he  been  a  seen,  the  elaborate  system  of  espionage 
mere  pothouse  assassin  his  escape  from  organised  to  entrap  the  Czar's  enemies 
Russia  would  have  been  impossible,  was  singularly  ineffectual.  The  spies 
But  he  was  a  prominent  Nihilist,  and  were  watched  by  spies,  and  there  was 
the  a;gis  of  Nihilism  saved  him.  not  a  move  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
As  soon  as  he  reached  Berlin,  a  cipher  police  that  was  not  known  immediately 
telegram  was  despatched  to  a  well-known  to  the  Nihilists.  They,  in  fact,  laughed 
Nihilist  residing  in  Geneva,  and  that  to  scorn  those  who  were  sent  to  check- 
very  night,  in  this  same  Nihilist's  house,  mate  them.  They  beat  the  watchers 
a  secret  meeting  was  held.  What  took  hollow  at  their  own  game, 
place  at  that  meeting  is  not  known,  but  A  little  later  Hartman  was  arrested  in 
there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  Paris  in  deference  to  the  demands  of  the 
that  a  new  plan  for  slaying  the  Csar  waa  Russian  Government,  and  was  subse- 
discussed.  At  any  rate,  on  the  follow-  quently  conducted  to  the  frontier.  After 
ing  day  a  cipher  message  was  sent  to  this  it  was  noticeable  that  the  Geneva 
Hartman  instructing  him  to  go  to  Paris  section  of  the  conspirators  became  less 
with  all  speed.     And  when  it  was  known  active,  though  whether  this  was  a  men 
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ruse  or  not  to  throw  the  Russian  spies  the  designs  of  the  Nihilists  should  be 
off  their  guard,  •  it  is  difficult  to  say.  fully  accomplished,  his  son  was  also  to 
But  one  thing  is  certain,  the  spies  were  be  slain.  In  the  even!  of  this  double 
deluded  by  it,  and  many  of  them  in  obe-  assassination  being  successfully  carried 
dience  to  orders  returned  to  their  own  out,  it  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general 
country,  for  rumors  were  in  the  air  that  rising  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg. 
fresh  intrigues  had  been  discovered  in  Barricades  were  to  be  raised,  the  palaces 
Russia  and  the  men  were  wanted  at  were  to  be  seized,  and  a  new  govern- 
home-  The  chief  of  the  secret  police,  ment  proclaimed)  who,  in  the  name  of 
at  that  time,  in  Russia,  was  M.  Pleve,  the  people,  would  at  once  proceed  to  re- 
ft man  who  proved  himself  singularly  in-  model  the  Constitution.  To  the  elabo- 
competent  for  the  important  post  he  ration  of  this  gigantic  conspiracy  many 
held.  He  had  neither  the  discrimina-  able  men  set  to  work,  and  a  draft  of  the 
tion,  the  power,  nor  the  tact  necessary  new  Constitution  was  actually  made  out, 
for  such  a  functionary.  His  most  con-  and  submitted  to  the  Executive  Cora- 
spicuous  quality  seems  to  have  been  a  mittee  of  what  was  known  as  the  Narod- 
profound  belief  in  his  own  abilities.  It  naya  Volya  Party,  then  very  active  in 
is  an  open  secret  that  he  was  particularly  Russia.  This  party  was  resolved,  at  all 
afraid  of  the  Geneva  Nihilists,  and  he  hazards  and  by  every  means  in  its  pow- 
took  all  the  means  he  could  think  of  to  er,  to  bring  about  the  death  of  their 
keep  them  in  check.  But  he  made  a  ruler.  It  numbered  some  of  the  most 
fatal  mistake  when  he  recalled  his  creat-  violent  and  daring  men  in  all  the  conn- 
urea  after  the  Hartroan  affair.  And  try,  and  It  also  included  several  women, 
something  even  more  than  this  was  who  rendered  the  cause  great  service- 
proved  by  the  movement,  for  M.  Pleve  One  of  these  women  was  Sophie  Looffa 
was  at  hit  wits' end  to  find  reliable  men.  Peroffskaya,  who  was  only  about  five- 
Tfae  best  men  of  his  staff  were  abroad,  and-twenty  years  of  age.  She  was  of 
and  he  experienced  the  greatest  dim-  noble  birth,  her  father  having  been  gov- 
culty  in  carrying  on  his  work  at  home,  ernor  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  she  was  a 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  net  which  he  niece  of  an  officer  of  the  Imperial  Court- 
thought  he  had  so  cleverly  spread  abroad  She  was  well  educated,  and  possessed 
turned  out  to  be  worse  than  useless,  of  considerable  beauty  and  a  most  fas- 
and,  while  his  spies  were  enjoying  them-  cinating  and  winsome  manner.  In  con- 
selves  in  some  of  the  chief  capitals  of  sequence  of  this  she  became  a  powerful 
Europe,  Nihilism  was  again  asserting  its  instrument  in  helping  on  the  Nihilist 
mighty  power  in  Russia.  This  could  cause,  for  her  beauty  and  high  connec- 
no  longer  be  overlooked  by  M.  Pleve,  tions  enabled  her  to  gain  access  to  places 
and  so  he  issued  a  note  of  recall.  When  that  otherwise  would  have  been  shut 
his  emissaries  returned  from  their  for-  against  her,  and  men  of  rank  and  posi- 
eign  tour  he  proceeded  to  the  elabora-  tion  at  the  Court  fell  victims  to  her  fas- 
tion  of  a  more  intricate  scheme  for  the  cinating  charms.  She  was  a  woman  not 
better  safeguarding  of  his  august  master,  only  of  remarkable  talents,  but  she  pos- 
but.  as  subsequent  events  have  too  sessed  a  dangerous  power  of  drawing 
surely  shown,  this  scheme  was  destined  men  into  her  toils  and  worming  their 
to  be  futile.  secrets  from  them.  By  this  means  she 
As  soon  as  Plive's  spies  had  taken  was  enabled  to  learn  every  movement  of 
their  departure  from  Geneva,  the  Nihil-  the  Court,  and  all  the  plans  that  were 
ists  threw  off  their  restraint  to  some  ex-  taken  for  the  Emperor's  safety.  When 
tent,  and  frequent  communications  took  she  was  subsequently  arrested  for  com- 
place  between  them  and  their  colleagues  pltcity  in  the  murder  of  the  Czar,  many 
in  Paris.  The  nature  of  these  com-  an  official  high  in  rank  trembled  lest 
municalions  can  only  be  guessed  at,  but  she  might  be  led  to  make  disclosures 
since  the  Czar's  death  evidence  has  been  that  would  compromise  them-  But  she 
gathered  which  goes  to  prove  that,  as  held  her  peace,  and  it  is  well  known  by 
Hart  man's  desperate  plan  had  failed,  it  those  behind  the  scenes  that  she  would 
was  resolved  to  take  other  means  to  kill  not  have  been  executed  had  it  not  been 
the  Emperor.  It  waa  suggested  that  he  for  the  fear  in  high  quarters  that  she 
should  be  poisoned,  and,  in  order  that  might  yet  betray  certain  people.     She 
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being  of  noble  birth,  it  was  necessary  nitre-glycerine,  but  was  infinitely  mora 
that  her  death -warrant  should  be  per-  powerful  than  even  that  powerful  ex- 
sonally  signed  by  the  new  Emperor,  plosive.  It  waa  stated  that  bo  small  a 
At  first  he  showed  some  reluctance  to  quantity  as  two  drachms,  confined  in  a 
send  this  beautiful  and  high-born  girl  to  steel  tube,  would,  on  being  exploded, 
the  scaffold.  But  his  scruples  were  kill  every  living  thing  within  a  radius  of 
overruled  by  those  who  had  good  cause  twelve  yards.  What  became  of  the  in- 
to wish  her  out  of  the  way.  This,  bow-  ventor  of  it  is  not  accurately  known,  but 
ever,  is  anticipating  the  course  of  the  he  is  supposed  to  have  drowned  himself 
narrative.  in  the  Neva.     The  reason  the  explosive 

The  scheme  for  poisoning  the  Em-  was  not  prepared  in  Russia  was  owing 
peror  did  not  find  general  favor  in  the  to  the  great  difficulties  there  were  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Nihilists.  In  fact,  only  a  way  of  procuring  the  ingredients  with- 
few  gave  their  countenance  to  it  lint  out  arousing  suspicion.  The  bomb* 
as  these  few  possessed  influence,  a  themselves,  however,  were  manufactured 
trusted  messenger — known  as  an  agent  in  St.  Petersburg.  And  this  important 
in  the  third  degree — was  despatched  to  work  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  one 
St.  Petersburg  to  confer  with  the  Execu-  Keebalchich,  the  son  of  a  priest.  This 
tive  Committee.*  The  Committee,  how-  man  bad  studied  for  the  Church,  but 
ever,  did  not  approve  of  the  suggestion,  had  subsequently  entered  the  School  of 
It  was  urged  at  a  strong  objection  that  Government  Engineers.  These  details 
as  the  killing  of  the  Czar  was  intended  having  been  settled,  extraordinary  meas- 
to  produce  a  great  moral  effect,  this  ures  were  taken  to  insure  the  success 
effect  would  be  lost  if  he  died  by  poison,  of  the  new  plot.  The  most  minute  par- 
for  the  matter  would  of  a  certainty  be  tictilars  were  calculated,  and  nothing 
hushed  up.  It  was  argued  that  the  was  left  to  chance.  On  one  of  the  men 
court  physicians  would  certify  that  his  who  was  arrested  after  the  deed,  and 
Majesty  had  died  from  natural  causes,  subsequently  hanged,  was  found  a 
Now  this  was  not  what  the  Nihilists  colored  plan  on  which  the  trajectory  of 
wanted-  Their  idea  was  to  impress  the  a  hand-thrown  bomb  of  a  given  weight 
world  with  the  performance  of  a  tragic  was  calculated  with  mathematical  preci- 
drarna  that  should  have  a  vast  multitude  eion.  There  was  a  drawing  of  a  car- 
for  an  audience,  so  that  there  should  be  riage  on  the  plan,  and  to  the  right  of  it 
thousands  of  living  witnesses  that  Nihil-  a  red  spot.  Between  the  spot  and  the 
ism  was  irresistible.  The  poisoning  carriage  was  a  curved  line  drawn  to  scale, 
scheme  was  therefore  abandoned,  and  The  line  represented  the  flight  of  the 
another  plan  discussed  for  the  "  Execu-  bomb  when  thrown  by  hand  from  a  cer- 
tion  of  the  tyrant."  This  was  the  tain  point,  and  the  exact  place  of  its  fall, 
phraseology  employed  by  the  Nihilists  But  in  addition  to  the  bombs,  and  to 
when  speaking  of  the  proposed  assassi-  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  it  was  de- 
nation  of  the  Emperor.  Now,  whether  cided  to  take  a  shop  in  the  Sadovaya 
the  plan  that  waa  subsequently  so  terri-  ostensibly  for  the  sale  of  cheese,  and 
bly  successful  had  its  actual  birth  in  there  construct  a  mine.  This  shop  was 
Geneva  or  Paris  will  probably  never  be  situated  near  the  Anitchkoff  palace,  and 
known.  But  this  much  is  certain  :  a  as  the  Emperor  frequently  passed  it  on 
student  in  the  School  of  Chemistry  at  his  way  to  and  from  the  palace,  a  mine 
St.  Petersburg  sent  to  the  committee  in  exploded  at  the  right  moment  would  ent 
Paris  a  formula  for  the  preparation  of  compass  his  destruction.  The  mine  was 
an  explosive  compound.  This  com-  prepared  with  great  skill  and  care,  large 
pound,  while  having  glycerine  as  a  base,  quantities  of  dynamite  being  used,  and 
was  not  what  is  commonly  known  as  had  it  been  fired  it  would  have  blown 
— — —  up  the  greater  part  of  the  palace  itself. 

*  An  agent  in  the  third  degree  was  a  mem-  It  is  necessary  to  state  here  that  another 

ber  of  the  fraternity  who  possessed  the  entire  woman  played  a  prominent  role  in  the 

confidence  of  ihe  leaders.     These  agents  were  conspiracy.       This  was  a   good-looking 

lives  being  sacrificed  when  *n  duly,  provision  »ne  was  the  mistress  ot  a  man  named 

waa  made  for  their  widows  and  children.  Sablin,  who  was  also  a  leading  conspir- 
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ator.  The  police  received  some  infor-  ingg,  they  were  roughly  informed  that 
nation  which  led  them  to  make  a  raid  the  guards  had  no  instructions  to  with* 
on  his  lodgings,  but  before  they  could  draw.  In  the  case  of  the  seaports, 
arrest  him  he  shot  himself-  His  mis-  thousands  of  men  were  employed,  and 
tress,  however,  was  arrested  later  on,  ships  were  overhauled  with  a  minuteness 
and  documents  of  a  very  compromising  that  was  simply  astounding  ;  and  any 
character  were  found  upon  her.  It  is  a  one  arriving  by  rail  or  sea,  and  wishing 
mystery  to  this  day  why  the  police  failed  to  engage  a  cab,  could  only  do  so 
to  act  on  the  knowledge  they  thus  gained  through  an  agent  of  police.  In  spite, 
of  the  conspiracy.  Had  they  done  so  however,  of  all  these  precautions,  the 
theymight  have  saved  the  Emperor' s&ife.  compound  that  was  used  for  exploding 
How  the  explosive  material  already  the  shells  was  smuggled  into  the  country 
alluded  to  was  conveyed  to  Russia  is  and  duly  deposited  in  the  house  of 
another  mystery,  that  in  all  human  Nicholas  Sab)  in,  already  alluded  to. 
probability  will  forever  remain  unsolved,  and  the  following  incident,  which  has 
for  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  never  before  been  made  public,  may 
taken  it  there  are  dead,  and  the  lips  of  throw  some  light  on  the  subject 
the  living  who  might  tell  are  sealed  by  The  Emperor  was  slain  on  March  13, 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Nihilist  and  about  the  end  of  January  or  begin- 
cause-  At  this  time  the  authorities  were  ning  of  February  a  Russian  Jew,  long 
exercising  the  most  sleepless  vigilance,  resident  in  Pans,  arrived  in  Geneva, 
Every  frontier  was  rigidly  guarded,  even  and  took  up  his  residence  in  a  pension 
the  eastern  shores  of  Siberia  being  near  the  Place  des  Alpes.  He  repre- 
watched.  In  fact,  a  cordon,  so  to  sented  himself  to  be  an  agent  dc  com- 
speak,  was  drawn  all  round  Russia,  and  merce,  but  was  apparently  in  needy  cir- 
the  police  boasted  that  a  mouse  could  cumstances.  Among  his  luggage,  which 
not  enter  without  detection.  And  to  consisted  principally  of  traveller's  sam- 
show  to  what  extent  the  scrutiny  of  pie  cases,  was  a  small  brown  leather 
everything  coming  into  the  country  was  box,  strapped  round  with  two  leather 
carried,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  straps,  and  having  a  brass  handle  let 
huge  packages  of  tea  from  China  which  into  the  lid  for  the  convenience  of  carry- 
are  borne  on  the  backs  of  camels  across  ing.  This  box  attracted  attention  by 
the  dreary  deserts  were  carefully  its  newness  and  remarkable  weight, 
searched,  lest  they  might  be  made  the  which  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
vehicle  of  conveying  Nihilist  literature  size. 

or  instructions  to  the  enemy.     Imported  The  day  after  his  arrival,  the  com- 

furniture  was  rigorously  examined,  and  mercial  traveller  remained  in  bed  on  the 

it  is  within  the  writer's  knowledge  that  plea  of  illness,  and  he  sent  for  a  Russian 

a  new  carriage  sent  from  London  to  an  doctor,   then  resident  in  the  town,  to 

English  gentleman  living  near  Moscow  attend  him.     He  was  also  visited  during 

was  rendered  almost  valueless  by  being  the  next  few  days  by  several  other  peo- 

pulled  to  pieces,  to  see  if  anything  dan-  pie.     They  came  ostensibly  to  do  busi- 

gerous  was  concealed  between  the  panels  ness  with  him,  as  he  was  unable  to  go  to 

or    under    tbe    lining.     Passengers  by  them  on  account  of  his  indisposition, 

trains  coming  from  other  countries  had  One  day  his  visitors  included  a  woman 

to  submit  to  the  most  inquisitorial  ex-  who  had  long  been  resident  in  Geneva, 

animation   of    their  persons   and    their  and  who  was  known  to  be  an  uncom- 

luggage  ;  and  ladies  suffered  the  indig-  promising  Nihilist ;  she  told  the  land- 

ntty  of  having  to  denude  themselves  of  lord  of  the  house  that  she  did  not  know 

their  clothes  to  show  that  they  had  noth-  the  sick  man,  but,  as  she  had  heard  that 

ing  concealed  about  them.     So  shame-  he  was  a  compatriot,  she  thought  it  was 

lessly  was  this  order  carried  out  by  the  nothing  more  than  a  duty  on  her  part 

officials  that  more  often  than  not  the  to  call  upon  him,  seeing  that  tbey  were 

armed  gendarmes  did  not  retire  while  both  strangers  in  a  strange  land, 

the   female  searchers  did   their  work.  On  tbe  evening  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 

And  if  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  day  the  invalid  asked  for  his  bill,  saying 

panic   law    ventured    to    remonstrate  that  the  doctor  had  told  him  to  return 

against  the  indecency  of  the  proceed-  to  Paris  immediately,   to  undergo   an 
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operation,  as  his  life  was  in  danger.  Of  course  it  is  possible  (hat  the  inci- 
The  bill  was  presented  and  promptly  denls  here  related  had  no  bearing  on 
paid,  and,  having  bestowed  a  modest  the  terrible  events  that  so  shocked  the 
pourboire  on  the  domestics  who  had  at-  world  in  the  early  days  of  March,  1881. 
tended  him,  the  sick  man  drove  to  the  The  good  citizens  of  Geneva  are  very 
station  in  a  vtriture  and  took  his  depar-  indignant  with  any  one  who  even  hints 
ture  by  the  night  train  for  Paris.  II  that  they  had.  Still  they  are  remark- 
was  afterward  remembered  that  he  did  able,  and  cannot  be  discarded  by  the 
not  carry  away  with  him  the  leather  box  searcher  who  seeks  for  the  missing  pages 
with  straps  and  brass  handle,  nor  had  from  the  story  of  the  Czar's  murder, 
he  left  it  behind  in  his  room,  but  he  did  As  the  day  for  the  dark  tragedy  ap- 
leave  behind  in  a  drawer  a  small  india-  proached,  the  St.  Petersburg  section  of 
rubber  bag  of  peculiar  construction,  the  the  plotters  were  working  night  and  day 
mouth  of  it  being  fastened  with  a  brass  in  order  to  complete  their  arrangements. 
cap.  It  was  a  flat  bag,  and  when  dis-  Keebalchich,  the  engineer,  fashioned 
tended  with  fluid  it  would  be  about  an  the  bombs,  and  he  displayed  remarkable 
inch  thick.  On  each  side  near  the  top  ingenuity  in  so  doing.  Those  (hat  were 
was  a  loop  adapted  for  a  strap.  The  destined  to  accomplish  the  fell  purpose 
object  of  this  was  obvious.  The  bag  of  the  conspirators  were  conical  in 
was  intended  to  be  strapped  round  the  shape  ;  the  conical  end  being  so  weighted 
body  under  the  clothes,  and  when  so  that,  on  falling,  that  part  of  the  bomb 
carried,  especially  if  the  bearer  was  a  was  sure  to  strike  the  ground  first.  In 
woman,  it  would  have  attracted  no  at-  the  extreme  tip  of  the  shell,  and  also  in 
tention.  The  bag  had  evidently  been  a  circle  round  the  end,  percussion  caps 
left  behind  by  mistake,  but  no  applica-  were  sunk.  These  in  turn  commnni- 
tion  was  ever  made  for  it  As  to  the  cated  with  a  slender  steel  tube  that  ex- 
box,  no  traces  of  it  have  ever  been  dis-  tended  from  tip  to  base  of  the  shell 
covered.  This  tube  was  filled  with  the  explosive 
About  a  week  after  the  supposed  com-  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  It 
mercial  traveller  had  taken  his  depar-  was  a  clear  amber-colored  fluid,  but 
ture,  the  woman  who  had  visited  him  thick  like  golden  syrup,  and  sweet  to 
left  Geneva  in  company  with  three  men,  the  taste.  A  few  moments,  however, 
One  of  them  was  an  old  man,  and  the  after  it  had  touched  the  tongue  a  pain- 
other  two  young,  one  being  little  more  ful,  burning  sensation  was  experienced- 
than  a  youth.  They  were  foreigners,  If  two  or  three  drops  of  this  stuff  were 
though  their  nationality  has  never  been  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  hot  stove  they  in 
determined  ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  stantaneoualy  produced  an  enormous 
old  man  was  a  Pole,  and  the  other  two  and  blinding  sheet  of  brilliantly  white 
Russians.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  and  flame.  But  there  was  neither  noise  nor 
snowy  day  when  the  travellers  left,  and  smoke,  though  a  peculiar  odor  was 
the  woman  was  enveloped  in  a  massive  evolved  that  resembled  that  of  burning 
fur  cloak  of  costly  Russian  sable.  The  leather.  Round  the  steel  tube  blasting 
travellers  took  tickets  as  far  as  Bile ;  powder  was  rammed  very  tightly,  and, 
and  this  much  is  known  of  their  subse-  between  the  powder  and  the  wall  of  the 
quent  movements.  They  left  Bile  that  shell,  was  a  thin  layer  of  gun-cotton, 
evening  for  Frankfort,  where  they  spent  At  least  half  a  dozen  of  these  formid- 
a  day  and  visited  the  house  of  a  well-  able  engines  of  death  were  manufactured, 
known  Jew  residing  in  the  Juden  Strasse.  together  with  some  of  a  more  ordinary 
From  Frankfort  they  booked  to  Berlin,  kind,  while  two  were  made  of  glass  filled 
and  are  known  to  have  arrived  in  that  with  dynamite. 

city,  but  after  that,  strangely  enough,  While  these  infernal  preparations  were 
all  trace  of  them  was  lost.  The  men  going  on  Sophie  Peroffskaya  was  keep- 
never  returned  to  Geneva,  but  the  ing  the  conspirators  well  informed  of  the 
woman  did.  She  came  back  a  month  Emperor's  movements,  and  at  last  she 
after  the  Czar  had  been  killed-  But  was  able  to  announce  that  he  was  going 
she  came  from  Paris,  not  from  Berlin,  to  inspect  a  marine  corps  in  company 
She  still  resides  in  Geneva,  or  did  up  to  with  bis  brother  the  Grand  Duke 
a  recent  date.  Michael,  and  it  was  at  once  decided  that 
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the  attempt  should  be  made  as  his  Maj-  in  the  ground,  the  Emperor  was  not 
esty  drove  back  to  the  Winter  Palace,  killed  outright,  but  both  he  and  his  as- 
It  is  well  known  in  Nihilist  circles  that  sassin  fell  to  the  ground  terribly  injured, 
two  days  before  the  assassination  Sophie  Elnikoff  died  very  soon  afterward,  but 
passed  the  night  in  company  with  an  his  Majesty  lingered  in  dreadful  agony 
official  high  in  position  at  the  Court,  for  several  hours.  His  lower  limbs  and 
and  from  him  she  no  doubt  derived  her  part  of  the  abdomen  were  torn  and  shat- 
information  as  to  the  Oar's  journey  and  tered  to  pieces,  and  it  is  truly  marvel- 
the  route  he  would  take.  This  route  lous  that  tie  survived  so  long, 
would  be  either  by  the  Sadovaya  or  the  The  rest  of  the  ghastly  story  is  well 
Catherine  Canal.  If  by  the  Sadovaya  known.  Of  the  two  women  and  eight 
the  mine  under  the  cheese  shop  was  to  men  who  were  subsequently  proved  to 
be  exploded  ;  and  apart  from  this  men  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  tragedy, 
were  to  be  stationed  at  certain  spots  one  of  the  men  (Sablin)  shot  himself, 
armed  with  the  bombs,  so  that  if  his  Elnikoff  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of 
Majesty  escaped  the  mine  the  bombs  the  bomb,  two  brothers  (Kobozeffs) 
were  to  be  thrown.  If,  on  the  other  escaped,  and  the  other  four  men  and 
hand,  he  passed  by  the  Canal,  the  the  two  women  were  brought  to  trial 
bombs  alone  were  to  be  relied  upon  for  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  which  sen- 
doing  the  deadly  work.  tence  was  duly  carried  out  on  the  15th 
The  night  before  the  eventful  day  the  of  April,  except  in  the  case  of  Hesse 
conspirators  worked  all  through  tbe  Helfmann,  who  was  reprieved  on  ac- 
hours  of  darkness  to  complete  their  count  of  being  with  child.  None  of  the 
preparations,  and,  as  daylight  dawned  conspirators  showed  any  remorse  for  the 
on  the  dreary  winter  morning,  every-  crime,  and  they  went  to  their  death 
thing  was  ready,  and  each  man  was  told  without  apparent  signs  of  fear. 
off  to  his  respective  position.  Sophie  The  extraordinary  measures  that  were 
Peroffskaya  drew  plans  of  the  routes,  taken  immediately  after  the  Czar's  as- 
and  marked  the  spots  where  the  con-  sassination  prevented  the  other  part  of 
aptrators  were  to  wait ;  and  she  herself  the  conspirators'  programme  from  being 
arranged  to  take  up  a  conspicuous  po-  carried  out.  It  was  a  bitter  disappoint- 
sition  and  to  signal  tbe  Emperor's  ap-  ment  to  them,  for  nothing  was  altered, 
proach.  She  took  under  her  especial  nothing  changed.  The  Ciar  was  no 
charge  two  men  named  Reesakoff  and  sooner  dead  than  the  cry  was  raised  of 
Elnikoff.  The  latter  was  quite  a  young  "  Long  live  the  Czar !"  and  the  dropped 
man,  and  is  said  to  have  been  infatuated  crown  of  Alexander  II.  was  immediately 
with  her  beauty  and  ready  to  do  her  taken  up  by  Alexander  III.  For  the 
lightest  bidding.  It  was  these  two  men  time  being  Nihilism  was  scotched  but 
who  actually  committed  the  deed.  On  not  killed.  From  the  blow  it  then  re- 
the  signal  being  given  by  Sophie,  Reesa-  ceived  it  has  long  since  recovered,  and 
koff  threw  the  first  bomb.  It  exploded  is  now  stronger  than  ever,  and  the  Dam- 
with  a  tremendous  report,  slightly  oclean  sword  that  so  long  swung  over 
wounding  the  horses,  partly  shattering  the  head  of  Alexander  II.  swings  now 
the  carriage,  and  killing  on  the  spot  the  over  the  head  of  his  successor,  and  the 
Cossack  footman  who  rode  behind.  Nihilists  are  sworn  to  "  execute"  him 
The  coachman  was  unhurt,  and  he  im-  if  the  opportunity  occurs.  But  the 
plored  his  Majesty  not  to  alight,  saying  tragedy  of  1881  taught  the  authorities  a 
he  would  drive  him  safe  to  the  palace,  lesson,  and  the  looked-for  opportunity 
But  the  Emperor  was  greatly  alarmed,  may  be  a  long  way  off,  though  in  the 
and  insisted  on  getting  out  As  soon  ranks  of  the  Nihilists  are  men  and 
as  ever  he  alighted,  Elnikoff,  who  was  women  who  will  stop  at  nothing,  shrink 
only  a  very  few  yards  away,  threw  his  from  nothing,  that  will  enable  them  to 
bomb  with  so  true  an  aim  that  it  fell  at  "  regenerate  their  country."  It  may 
the  Czar's  feet,  but  strangely  enough,  be  an  ambitious  dream,  but  those  who 
though  the  force  of  the  explosion  was  dream  it  are  persuaded  that  the  time  is 
tremendous,  men  who  were  standing  fast  approaching  when  the  dream  will 
many  yards  away  being  knocked  down  be  fulfilled. — Gentleman's  Magazine. 
by  it,  while  a  huge  hole  was  ploughed 
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Oxford:  The  Garden  of  St.  John's.  W.  And  you  call  that  pleasure  ? 

P.   No  !      Beastly  I     But  you  must 

°J  see  something  of  whatever  comes  out 
nowadays.     Last  Long,  you  know,   at 

Wiseman.  Well !   old  fellow  !    where  Paris  I  went  down  the  sewers  with  a 

were  you  last  night  ?    You  never  turned  guide  to  see  what   it  was  like.     So  I 

up  at  our  Plato  grind.     We  were  on  always  read  Zola  to  see  what  is  the  last 

that  seventh    book    of    the   Republic,  new   things  in  smells,  for  I  am  more 

about  the    underground  den    and  the  eclectic  than   you   are.     By  that   time 

screen    which    the    marionette  players  "  Tom"  had  gone  a  long  while,  and  I 

have  when  they  show  their   puppets,  felt  in  no  mood  for  Plato,  so  I  finished 

We  should  have  liked  your  ingenious  with  the  Sporting  Life  over  my  'pipe, 

ideas  about  the  parable  of  the  Cave,  for  W.  I  can  well  believe  you  were  in  no 

it  is  not  so  entirely  obvious.     Take  a  mood  for  Plato  ;  and  Zola  would  not 

turn  round  the  garden,  and  let  us  hear  help  us  to  explain  toc  tuv  OK£vairr&v 

what  became  of  you.  auai.     How  are  you  goiog  to  get  up 

Papillon.  I    was    much    better   em-  your  Republic  ? 

ployed.     I   did   intend  to  have  joined  P.  Oh  !  I  shall  cram  up  likely  bits 

you  over  tbe  Plato ;  but  as  I  came  up  from  Jowett  in  the  last  term,  and  with 

from  the  House,  I  dropped  in  at  the  my  sixth  form  Greek  I  shall  do.     The 

Union  to  see  the  paper.     There  I  stum-  Governor,  you  know,  does  not  want  me 

bled  on  a  sort  of  address  that  some  fel-  to  go  in  for  Honors.     He  says  I  am  to 

low  in  Parliament  (I  forget  his  name)  prepare  for  Parliament  and  public  life, 

had    been    making    about    reading.     I  and  get  all  the  general  information  I 

skipped  a  good  deal,  for  it  was  rather  a  can.     So  I  turn  over  any  book,  old  or 

long  grind  ;  but  he  says,  read  just  as  new,  just  as  it  comes  ;  and  I  never  read 

the  whim   takes  you.     So  I   took  up  a  line  farther  when  it  begins  to  bore  me. 

King   Solomon's  Mines,  and  read  that  W.  I  know  that  you   have  read  as 

for  an  hour.     There's  an  underground  many  books  as  any  ten  of  us  together, 

den  in  that,  and  some  jerking  about  of  But,  my  dear  "  Pap,"  did  you  ever  read 

puppets.     Plato  might  have  bored  me ;  a  book  from  title  to  "finis"   in  your 

so  I  read  Rider  Haggard  for  my  own  life  ? 

pleasure,  as  the  M.P.  advises.  P.   No  !   why  should  I  ?     I  read  to 

IV.  And  you  call  that  pleasure  ?  amuse  me. 

P.  Well !  it's  as  good  as  Mayne  Reid,  W.  And  did  you  ever  read  a  book  a 

and  what  more  do  you  want  ?    But  I  third  time  through  in  your  life  ? 

got  tired  of  that  old  hag  in  the  cavern,  P.  No  t  nor  twice.     Why  should  1 1 

and  took  up  a  volume  of  Darwin's  Let-  I  like  something  fresh. 

Urs.     I  read  something  about   Evolu-  W.  What  I      Not    Milton's    Lyrics, 

don,  but  it  seemed  rather  rot.     And  nor  Bacon's  Essays,  nor  Tom  Jones  t 

then  I  tried  old  Lecky's  new  volumes —  P.   Pooh  !     I  read  all  that  at  school, 

it's  easy  reading,  you  know — and  I  very  One  wants  something  fresh   to  amuse 

nearly  fell  asleep  over  his  Mirabeau  and  one — Half-hours  -with  Obsture  Authors, 

Pitt.     But  I  could  not  stand  much  of  a  or  a  Realist  novel  in  a  yellow  cover, 

fellow  who  takes  seven  or  eight  volumes  W.  What  a  Don   Juan  among   the 

over  a  hundred  years.     Why,  at   that  books  you  must  be  !     Flirtations  mille  e 

rate  the  history  of  England  from  Alfred  tre  with  the  literature  of  every  country 

would  want  about  eighty  volumes  !     So  in  Europe.     Do  the  gardens  of  this  old 

then  I  took  a  pull  at  Swinburne's  Locrine  place  never  bore  yon,  at  all,  Giovannino 

—awfully  pretty — but  you  can't  stand  miot 

more  than  six  ice-creams  at  a  sitting  ;  P.  Indeed  they  do  !     They  are    as 

and  after  a  few  pages,   1  settled  into  dull  as  a  prison  yard.     The  everlasting 

Zola's  La  Terre.  old  gray  roof,  the  conventional  mullions 
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in  the  oriels  of  Laud's  Library  there,  are.     But  as  to  studying  them,  the  fel- 

etemally  posing  at  the  end  of  the  formal  lows  who  do  that  are  narrowing   their 

lawn,  weary  me  as  much  as  the  nigh  tin-  taste.     That  is  pedantry.     Ars  longa, 

gales  in  May.     Oxford  would  be  a  mo-  vita  irevis.     I   am  for   knowing  some- 

notorious  place  were  it  all  like  this ;  if  thing  of  every  one.     Raphael   is  very 

one  had  not  Keble  and  the  Taylor  Gal-  well :  and  so  is   Dote.     Titian  was  a 

lery.  clever  man  :  and  so  is  Verestchagin. 

W.  And  how  far  do  you  carry  your  W.  Come,  now,  do  you  mean  to  say 

gospel  of  the  butterfly  :  into    Art    as  that  all  your  study  of  picture  galleries 

well  as  books  ?     Did  you  ever  cultivate  ends  in  your  placing  Dore  on  a  level 

your  taste  in  music — I  know  you  have  a  with  Raphael  ? 

flute  and  a  pretty  tenor  voice  ?    Do  you  P.   Dear  me,   no  !     As  a  matter  of 

take  any  pains  with  your  natural  gifts  ?  criticism  or  estimate,  I  can  see  the  dif  ■ 

P.  God  forbid  that  I  should  pick  or  ference,  and  write  about  it,  I  dare  say, 

choose  !     I  leave  pedants  to  cultivate  as  the  critic  fellows  do,  by  the  column, 

their  taste,  which  ends  in  Wagner  and  But  in  order  to  enjoy,  you  must  pass 

all  that  is  dismal.     No  !  I  take  music  from  one  to   the  other ;   see  the  merit 

as  it  comes — symphonies,  waltzes,  son-  of  all  styles,  and  the  skill  of  all  meth- 

atas,    Carnaval   de    Venise,   and    Two  ods.     Dore  has  something  which   Ra- 

lovely  Black  Eyes.     They  all  are  music  ;  phael  never  had  ;  and  Verestchagin  can 

any  of  them  please  a  man  with  an  ear ;  teach  Titian  a  thing  or  two  in  corpses. 

and  one  is  as  pleasant  to  hear  as  the  W.  And  Verestchagin' s  corpses  give 

other.  you  a  new  zest  for  Raphael's  Madonnas  ? 

W.  So  your  idea  in  music  is  a  Pot  P.  Well,  1  like  them  all — Fra  Angel- 

povrri  by  Dan  Godfrey,  or  a  Caprice  ico  and  Goya,    Sandro   Botticelli   and 

avee  souvenirs  varies  by  Offenbach  ?  Salvator,  Giotto  and  Delacroix,  Turner 

P.  I  like  them  just  as  they  come.     I  and   Horace  Vernet — they  all  have  a 

am  quite  as  much  at  home  with  Beet-  way  of  their  own.     Variety  is  the  end 

hoven  and  Bach  and  that,  as  with  'Gns  of  Art ;  and  curiosity  is   the  note  of 

Harris's   pantomime  or   a    promenade  culture. 

concert.       Pleasure,    amusement,    and  W.  And  you  say  the  same  in  archi- 

variety  are  the  object  of  Art ;  and  I  call  tecture,  I  suppose  ?    Here,  now,  in  Ox- 

the  man  a  pedant  who  prefers  a  sym-  ford,  are  you  just  as  catholic  in  your 

phony  to  a  patter  song  or  a  good  break-  tastes  r 

down.  P.  Yes  !     I  know  no  place  like  Ox- 

W.  You  don't  think  that  is  desultory  ford  for  a  happy  confusion  of  style*. 

now  ?  The   Greek   grotesque  of    the    Taylor 

P.  And  a  good  thing  too.     Life  is  Museum    beside    the  sham    thirteenth 

not  worth  living  unless  it  is  desultory,  century    of    the    Martyrs'    Memorial : 

And  the  business  of  Art  is  to  gratify  all  round  arch,   pointed  arch,   ogee,    and 

tastes  in  turn.  architrave— all  side  by  side  :  Norman, 

W.  As  a  confectioner  does.     Well,  Early  Pointed,  Decorated,   Perpendicu- 

and  what  do  you  say  to  pictures  ?     Are  lar,    Debased,    Elizabethan,    Jacobean, 

you  equally  omnivorous  in  a  gallery  of  Queen     Anne,     Georgian,     Victorian, 

paintings  ?  Churchwarden,     Jacksonian,    and    Om- 

P.  Yes-     I    never  could   stand    the  nium  Gatherum  styles— all  get  a  chance 

nonsense  about  High  Art,  ancient  mas-  in  turn  :  and  all  have  something  of  their 

ters,  and   principles  of  taste.     I  have  own.     I  am  against  any  Index  Expur- 

seen  most  of  the  galleries  in  Europe  ;  gatorius  in  Art. 

and  I  like  any  school,  and  the  telling  W.  What  a  delightful  mood  to  have, 

pictures  of  all  schools  in  turn.  an  equal  capacity  of  enjoying  every- 

W.  Do  you  never  spend  a  wet  after-  thing  !     And    do    you  extend   this    to 

noon  in  the  Taylor  Gallery,  to  study  every  body  as  welt  as  every  thing  ?  When 

the  Raphael  drawings  or  Michael  An-  you  go  down  to  these  balls,  for  instance, 

gelo's  designs  ?  where  I  hear  you  are  so  much  in  re- 

P.  Oh  I  I  saw  them  one  morning  in  quest,  do  you  take  your  partners  for  a 

my  first  term,  when  our  people  came  up  waltz  just  as  they  come  :  plain,   dull, 

to  do  Oxford  ;  and  very  curious  they  heavy-footed,  and  all  ? 
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P.  God   forbid  !      My  dear   fellow,  is  to  see  a  great  deal  and  to  know  noth- 

one  must  draw  the  line  somewhere.     I  ing  ;  to  get  a  smattering  of  Art  and  to 

choose  my  partners  from  the  girls  I  like  enjoy  nothing  truly.     Books  are  not  so 

best.  different  from  Art,  nor  are  books  or  Art 

W.  So  you  have  an  Index  Expurga-  so  very  unlike  human  nature  and  life. 

tortus  of  young  ladies,  eh  ?  To  feel  poetry  deeply,  to  love  literature 

P.  Well,  I  Tike  jolly  partners  best,  of  nobly,  you  must  keep  your  brain  from 

course.  the  everlasting  gabble,  and  the  assafoctida 

W.  And  fellows  at  your  club,  or  for  of  modern  carrion.     He  who  is  ever 

a  shooting  party,  or  at  a  country  house,  ready  for  Offenbach   will  never  be  a 

and  so  on.     Do  you  go  anywhere  you  lover  of  Beethoven ;  and  a  perpetual 

are  asked,  and  hob-nob  with  any  one  round  of  Bond  Street  galleries  will  at 

you  meet  ?  last  spoil  the  eye  for  Titian.     You  had 

P.   What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?    I  better  dance  all  night  with  a  dairymaid, 

am  rather  careful  than  otherwise  not  to  and  sup  with  a  lot  of  betting-ring  men, 

get  into  a  slow  house,  or  to  sit  down  to  than  spend  an  evening  with  Zola,  or 

a  shady  dinner.  work    through    Mudie  s    list    of    new 

W.  So  that  yon  are  particular  as  to  novels. 

the  people  with  whom  you  pass  your  P.  Come,  old  man,  I  shall  go  back 

time,  the  girls  with  whom  you  dance,  to  college.     I  can  stand  no  more  of  this, 

the  dishes  which  yon  eat ;  butyou  don't  It's  worse  than  going  for  a  walk  with 

care  a  straw  with  what  book  you  pass  Jowett.     By  the  way,  what  are  you  go- 

your  evening,  what  kind  of  a  man  it  is  ing  to  do  with  yourself  next  Long  ? 

whose  ideas  you  are  taking  in,  or  what  W.  I  am  going  with  Turner  of  New 

is  the  kind  of  stuff  with  which  you  are  to  spend  my  autumn  in  Venice  ;    we 

filling  your  mind  ?    Are  you  not  rather  want  to  study  the  history,  as  well  as  the 

more  careful  about  your  stomach  than  art,  archaeology,  and  language.     I  shall 

about  your  brain  ?  take  my  Ruskins  ;  and  with  the  Perkins, 

P.  Well,  a  bad  dish  spoils  a  whole  Freeman,  and  Mrs.  Jameson,  we  shall 
dinner,  and  two  heavy  partners  would  do  the  churches  thoroughly.  Last 
ruin  the  best  ball.  Long,  you  know,  I  did  the  same  thing 
W.  And  yet  what  you  call  a  "  beast-  in  Florence  ;  the  only  way  to  know  any- 
ly"  book  of  Zola's  or  a  shilling  dreadful  thing  about  Italy  is  to  take  it  province 
gives  you  a  really  pleasant  evening,  you  by  province.  What  do  you  say  to  join- 
told  me,  and  saved  you  from  Plato's  ing  us  ? 
rot  ?  P.  Oh,   I   have  made  my  plans.     I 

P.  Oh,  I  intend  to  finish  the  Repub-  never  can  stand  a  foreign  town  for  more 

lie  some  day  ;  but  there  are  such  heaps  than  a  few  days  ;  and  I  am  always  want- 

of  new  books  which  a  fellow  has  to  look  ing  to  get  on.     I  am  going  in  for  Cook's 

into  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  time.     I  tour  round  the  world.     We  go  by  the 

am  not  going  to  have  anything  to  do  Bay,  touch  at  Gib.,  stay  a  day  at  each 

wilh  your  precious  Index  Expurgatorius.  of  the  Mediterranean  ports,  have  twelve 

W.  Yes  !    that  is  what  fellows  say  hours  in  the  Eternal  City,  run  up  to  the 

who  want  to  call  names,  and  are  hard  Acropolis  by  the  tram,  half  a  day  at 

up  for  an  argument.     When  you  object  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids,  Red  Sea,  Cey- 

to  make  friends  of  every  man  you  meet  Ion,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  back  by 

in  the  street,  I  suppose  you  are  making  San  Francisco  and  the  Grand  Trunk, 

an  Index  Expurgatorius  of   the   whole  Niagara,   New  York,  and  all  that,  and 

human  race  ?  home  again  in  ninety  days.     One  should 

P.  Come,  now,  what  is  it  that  you  see  something  of  everything,  you  know, 

want  me  to  do  ?  W, .  A   regular  Jules  Verne  round  ! 

W.  Why,    simply    to    choose    your  My  dear  fellow,  you  will  turn  into  a 

books  with  a  little  of  the  care  which  professional  globe-trotter.     Well,  by-by, 

you  now  so   wisely   show  in  choosing  I  shall  not  go  with  you.     But  I  suppose 

your  partners  and  your  friends.     To  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do  for  a  confirmed 

hurry  on  round  the  galleries  of  Europe  book-trotter. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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Everybody  nowadays  talks  about  West  African  gorilla.  Science  is  not  in 
evolution.  Like  electricity,  the  cholera  search  of  a  "  missing  link  ;"  few  links 
genu,  woman's  rights,  the  great  mining  are  anywhere  missing,  and  those  are  for 
boom,  and  the  Eastern  Question,  it  is  the  most  part  wholly  unimportant  ones. 
."in  the  air."  It  pervades  society  If  we  found  the  imaginary  link  in  que** 
everywhere  with  its  subtle  essence ;  it  tton,  he  would  not  be  a  monkey,  nor 
infects  small-talk  with  its  familiar  catch-  yet  in  any  way  a  tailed  man.  And  so 
words  and  its  slang  phrases ;  it  even  forth  generally  through  the  whole  list 
permeates  that  last  stronghold  of  ram-  of  popular  beliefs  and  current  fallacies 
pant  Philistinism,  the  third  leader  in  the  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  evolutionary 
penny  papers.  Everybody  believes  he  teaching.  Whatever  people  think  evo- 
knows  all  about  it,  and  discusses  it  as  lutionary  is  for  the  most  part  a  pure 
glibly  in  his  eve ry-day  conversation  as  parody  of  the  evolutionist's  opinion, 
he  discusses  the  points  of  racehorses  he  But  a  more  serious  error  than  all  these 
has  never  seen,  the  charms  of  peeresses  pervades  what  we  may  call  the  drawing- 
he  has  never  spoken  to,  and  the  demer-  room  view  of  the  evolutionist  theory, 
its  of  authors  he  has  never  read.  Every  So  far  as  Society  with  a  big  initial  is 
body  is  aware,  in  a  dim  and  nebulous  concerned,  evolutionism  first  began  to 
semi-conscious  fashion,  that  it  was  all  be  talked  about,  and  therefore  known 
invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Darwin,  and  (for  society  docs  not  read,  it  listens,  or 
reduced  to  a  system  by  Mr.  Herbert  rather  it  overhears  and  catches  frag- 
Spencer,  don't  you  know,  and  a  lot  mentary  echoes)  when  Darwin  published 
more  of  those  scientific  fellows.  It  is  his  "Origin  of  Species."  That  great 
generally  understood  in  the  best-in-  book  consisted  simply  of  a  theory  as  to 
formed  circles  that  evolutionism  consists  the  causes  which  led  to  the  distinctions 
for  the  most  part  in  a  belief  about  nature  of  kind  between  plants  and  animals, 
at  large  essentially  similar  to  that  ap-  With  evolution  at  large  it  had  nothing 
plied  by  Topsy  to  her  own  origin  and  to  do  ;  it  took  for  granted  the  origin  of 
early  history.  It  is  conceived,  in  short,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  planets  and  corn- 
that  most  things  "  growed."  Espe-  ets,  the  earth  and  all  that  in  it  is,  the 
dally  is  it  known  that  in  the  opinion  of  sea  and  the  dry  land,  the  mountains  and 
the  evolutionists  as  a  body  we  are  all  of  the  valleys,  nay  even  life  itself  in  the 
us  ultimately  descended  from  men  with  crude  form,  everything,  in  fact,  save  the 
tails,  who  were  the  final  offspring  and  one  point  of  the  various  types  and  spe- 
improved  edition  of  the  common  gorilla,  cies  of  living  beings.  Long  before  Dar- 
That,  very  briefly  put,  is  the  popular  win's  book  appeared  evolution  had  been 
conception  of  the  various  points  in  the  a  recognized  force  in  the  moving  world 
great  modern  evolutionary  programme,  of  science  and  philosophy.     Kant  and 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  the  Laplace  had  worked  out  the   develop- 

intelligent  reader,  who  of  course  differs  ment  of  suns  and  earths  from  white-hot 

fundamentally  from  that  inferior  class  star-clouds.     Lyell  had  worked  out  the 

of  human  beings  known  to  all  of  us  in  evolution  of  the  earth's  surface  to  its 

our  own  minds  as  "  other  people,"  that  present    highly    complex     geographical 

almost  every  point  in  the  catalogue  thus  condition.      Lamarck  had  worked  out 

briefly  enumerated  is  a  popular  fallacy  the  descent  of  plants  and  animals  from 

of  the  wildest  description.     Mr.  Darwin  a  common  ancestor  by  slow  modifica* 

did  not  invent  evolution  any  more  than  tion.     Herbert  Spencer  had  worked  out 

George  Stephenson  invented  the  steam  the  growth  of  mind  from   its  simplest 

engine,  or  Mr.  Edison  the  electric  tele-  beginnings  to  its  highest  outcome  in 

graph.      We  are  not  descended   from  human  thought. 

men  with  tails,  any  more  than  we  are  But  society,  like  Gallio,  cared  nothing 

descended  from  Indian  elephants.  There  for  all  these  things.     The  evolutionary 

is  no  evidence  that  we  have  anything  in  principles  had  never  been  put  into  a 

particular  more  than  the  remotest  fiftieth  single  big  book,  asked  for  at  Mudie's, 

cousinship  with  our  poor  relation  the  and  permitted  to  lie  on  the  dnwing- 
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room  table  side  by  side  with  the  last  then  use  sound  bricks  in  place  of  the 
new  novel  and  (he  last  fat  volume  of  airy  nothings  of  metaphysical  specula- 
scandalous  court  memoirs.     Therefore  tion. 

society  ignored  them  and  knew  them  It  was  in  the  last  century  that  the 
not ;  the  word  evolution  scarcely  en-  evolutionary  idea  really  began  to  take 
tered  at  all  as  yet  into  its  polite  and  re-  form  and  shape  in  the  separate  concep- 
fined  dinner-table  vocabulary.  It  rec-  tions  of  Kant,  Laplace,  Lamarck,  and 
ognized  only  the  "  Darwinian  theory,"  Erasmus  Darwin.  These  were  the  true 
"natural  selection,"  "the  missing  founders  of  our  modern  evolutionism, 
link,"  and  the  belief  that  men  were  Charles  Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer 
merely  monkeys  who  had  lost  their  tails,  were  the  Joshuas  who  led  the  chosen 
presumably  by  sitting  upon  them.  To  people  into  the  land  which  more  than 
the  world  at  large  that  learned  Mr.  Dai-  one  venturous  Hoses  had  already  dimly 
win  had  invented  and  patented  the  en-  descried  afar  off  from  the  Pisgah  top  of 
tire  business,  including  descent  with  the  eighteenth  century, 
modification,  if  such  notions  ever  oc-  Kant  and  Laplace  came  first  in  time, 
cut  red  at  all  to  the  world-at-large  s  as  astronomy  comes  first  in  logical  order, 
speculative  intelligence.  Stars  and  suds,  and  planets  and  satel- 
Kow  evolutionism  is  really  a  thing  of  lites,  necessarily  precede  in  development 
far  deeper  growth  and  older  antecedents  plants  and  animals.  You  can  have  no 
than  this  easy,  superficial,  drawing-  cabbages  without  a  world  to  grow  them 
room  view  would  lead  us  to  imagine,  in.  The  science  of  the  stars  was  there- 
It  is  a  very  ancient  and  respectable  fore  reduced  to  comparative  system  and 
theory  indeed,  and  it  has  an  immense  order,  while  the  sciences  of  life,  and 
variety  of  minor  developments.  I  am  mind,  and  matter  were  still  a  hopeless 
not  going  to  push  it  back,  in  the  fash-  and  inextricable  muddle.  It  was  no 
ionable  modern  scientific  manner,  to  the  wonder,  then,  that  the  evolution  of  the 
vague  and  indefinite  hints  in  our  old  heavenly  bodies  should  have  been  clearly 
friend  Lucretius.  The  great  original  apprehended  and  definitely  formulated 
Roman  poet — the  only  original  poet  in  while  the  evolution  of  the  earth's  crust 
the  Latin  language — did  indeed  hit  out  was  still  imperfectly  understood,  and 
for  himself  a  very  good  rough  working  the  evolution  of  living  beings  was  only, 
sketch  of  a  sort  of  nebulons  and  shape-  tentatively  and  hypothetically  hinted  at 
less  evolutionism.  It  was  bold,  it  was  in  a  timid  whisper, 
consistent,  for  its  time  it  was  wonderful.  In  the  beginning,  say  the  astronomical 
But  LucretiuB's  philosophy,  like  all  the  evolutionists,  not  only  this  world,  but 
philosophies  of  the  older  world,  was  a  all  the  other  worlds  in  the  universe,  ex- 
mere  speculative  idea,  a  fancy  picture  iated  potentially,  as  the  poet  justly  re- 
of  the  development  of  things,  not  de-  marks,  in  "  a  haze  of  fluid  light,"  a  vast 
pendent  upon  observation  of  facts  at  all,  nebula  of  enormous  extent  and  almost 
but  wholly  evolved,  like  the  German  inconceivable  material  thinness.  The 
thinker's  camel,  out  of  its  author's  own  world  arose  out  of  a  sort  of  primitive 
pregnant  inner  consciousness.  The  world-gruel-  The  matter  of  which  it 
Roman  poet  would  no  doubt  have  built  was  composed  was  gas,  of  such  an  extra- 
an  excellent  superstructure  if  he  had  ordinary  and  unimaginable  gassiness 
only  possessed  a  Utile  straw  to  make  his  that  millions  of  cubic  miles  of  it  might 
bricks  of.  As  it  was,  however,  scientific  easily  be  compressed  into  a  common 
brick-making  being  still  in  its  infancy,  antibilious  pill-box.  The  pill-box  it- 
he  could  only  construct  in  a  day  a  shad-  self,  in  fact,  is  the  net  result  of  a  pro- 
owy  Aladdin's  palace  of  pure  fanciful  longed  secular  condensation  of  myriads 
Epicurean  phantasms,  an  imaginary  of  such  enormous  cubes  of  this  primaeval 
world  of  imaginary  atoms,  fortuitously  matter.  Slowly  setting  around  common 
concurring  out  of  void  chaos  into  an  centres,  however,  in  anticipation  of  Sir 
orderly  universe,  as  though  by  miracle.  Isaac  Newton's  gravitative  theories,  the 
It  is  not  thus  that  systems  aiise  which  fluid  haze  gradually  collected  into  suns 
regenerate  the  thought  of  humanity  ;  he  and  stars,  whose  light  and  heat  is  pre- 
who  would  build  for  all  time  must  make  stuaably  due  to  the  clashing  together  of 
sure  first  of  a  solid  foundation,  and  their  component  atoms  as  they  fall  per- 
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petually  toward  the  central  mass.  Just  of-the-way  second-rate  system,  whereof 
as  in  a  burning  candle  the  impact  of  the  we  foim  an  inappreciable  portion.  The 
oxygen  atoms  in  the  air  against  the  car-  matter  which  now  composes  the  snn  and 
bon  and  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  melted  its  attendant  bodies  (the  satellites  in- 
and  rarefied  wax  or  tallow  produces  the  eluded)  was  once  spread  out,  according 
light  and  heat  of  the  flame,  so  in  nebula  to  Laplace,  to  at  least  the  furthest  orbit 
or  sun  the  impact  of  the  various  gravi-  of  the  outermost  planet — that  is  to  say, 
tating  atoms  one  against  the  other  pro-  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes, 
duces  the  light  and  heat  by  whose  aid  the  planet  Neptune.  Of  course,  when 
we  are  enabled  to  see  and  know  those  it  was  expanded  to  that  immense  dis  ■ 
distant  bodies.  The  universe,  accord-  tance,  it  must  have  been  very  thin  in- 
ing  to  this  now  fashionable  nebular  deed,  thinner  than  our  clumsy  human 
theory,  began  as  a  single  vast  ocean  of  senses  can  even  conceive  of.  An  Amer- 
matter  of  immense  tenuity,  spread  all  ican  would  say,  too  thin :  but  I  put 
alike  over  all  space  as  far  as  nowhere,  Americans  out  of  court  at  once  as  mere 
and  comparatively  little  different  within  irreverent  scoffers.  From  the  orbit  of 
itself  when  looked  at  side  by  side  with  Neptune,  or  something  outside  it,  the 
its  own  final  historical  outcome.  In  faint  and  cloud-like  mass  which  bore 
Mr.  Spencer's  perspicuous  phrase,  evo-  within  it  Caatar  and  his  fortunes,  not  to 
lulion  in  this  aspect  is  a  change  from  mention  the  remainder  of  the  earth  and 
the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  the  solar  system,  began  slowly  to  con- 
front) the  incoherent  to  the  coherent,  verge  and  gather  itself  in,  growing 
and  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite  denser  and  denser  but  smaller  and 
condition.  Difficult  words  at  first  to  smaller  as  it  gradually  neared  its  exist- 
apprehend,  no  doubt,  and  therefore  to  ing  dimensions.  How  long  a  time  it 
many  people,  as  to  Mr.  Matthew  Ar-  took  to  do  it  is  for  our  present  purpose 
nold,  very  repellent,  but  full  of  mean-  relatively  unimportant :  the  cruel  phys- 
ing,  lucidity,  and  suggestiveness,  if  only  icists  will  only  let  us  bave  a  beggarly 
we  once  take  the  trouble  fairly  and  hundred  million  years  or  so  for  the  proc- 
squarely  to  understand  them.  ess,  while  the  grasping  and  extravagant 
Every  sun  and  every  star  thus  formed  evolutionary  geologists  beg  with  tears 
is  forever  gathering  in  the  hem  of  its  for  at  least  double  or  even  ten  limes 
outer  robe  upon  itself,  forever  radiating  that  limited  period.  But  at  any  rate  it 
off  its  light  and  heat  into  surrounding  has  taken  a  good  long  while,  and,  as  far 
space,  and  forever  growing  denser  and  as  most  of  us  are  personally  concerned, 
colder  as  it  sets  slowly  toward  its  centre  the  difference  of  one  or  two  hundred 
of  gravity.  Our  own  sun  and  solar  millions,  if  it  comes  to  that,  is  not  really 
system  may  be  taken  as  good  typical  at  all  an  appreciable  one. 
working  examples  of  how  the  stars  thus  As  it  condensed  and  lessened  toward 
constantly  shrink  into  smaller  and  ever  its  central  core,  revolving  rapidly  on  its 
smaller  dimensions  around  their  own  great  axis,  the  solar  mist  left  behind  at 
fixed  centre.  Naturally,  we  know  more  irregular  intervals  concentric  rings  or 
about  our  own  solar  system  than  about  bells  of  cloud-like  matter,  cast  off  from 
any  other  in  our  own  universe,  and  it  its  equator ;  which  belts,  once  more 
also  possesses  for  us  a  greater  practical  undergoing  a  similar  evolution  on  their 
and  personal  interest  than  any  outside  own  account,  have  hardened  round  their 
portion  of  the  galaxy.  Nobody  can  private  centres  of  gravity  into  Jupiter 
pretend  to  be  profoundly  immersed  in  or  Saturn,  the  Earth  or  Venus.  Round 
the  internal  affairs  of  Sirius  or  of  Alpha  these  again,  minor  belts  or  rings  have 
Centauri.  A  fiery  revolution  in  the  sometimes  formed,  as  in  Saturn's  girdle 
belt  of  Orion  would  affect  us  less  than  of  petty  satellites ;  or  subsidiary  planets, 
a  passing  finger-ache  in  a  certain  single  thrown  out  into  space,  have  circled 
terrestrial  baby  of  our  own  household,  round  their  own  primaries,  as  the  moon 
Therefore  1  shall  not  apologize  in  any  does  around  this  sublunary  world  of 
way  for  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  ours.  Meanwhile,  the  main  central 
sidereal  universe  to  its  unknown  fate,  mass  of  all,  retreating  ever  inward  as  it 
and  concentrating  my  attention  mainly  dropped  behind  it  these  occasional  little 
on  the  affairs  of  that  solitary  little,  out-  reminders  of  its  temporary  stoppages, 
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formed  at  last  the  sun  itself,  the  main  cooling  surface.  The  aqueous  vapor 
luminary  of  our  entire  system.  Now  I  that  had  floated  at  first  as  steam  around 
won't  deny  that  this  primitive  Kantian  its  heated  mass  condensed  with  time 
and  Laplacian  evolutionism,  this  nebular  into  a  wide  ocean  over  the  now  hardened 
theory  of  such  exquisite  concinnity,  shell.  Gradually  this  ocean  shifted  its 
here  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  and  bulk  into  two  or  three  main  bodies  that 
most  elementary  dimensions,  has  re-  sank  into  hollows  of  the  viscid  crust, 
ceived  many  hard  knocks  from  later  the  precursors  of  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and 
astronomers,  and  has  been  a  good  deal  the  Indian  Seas.  Wrinklings  of  the 
bowled  over,  both  on  mathematical  and  crust,  produced  by  the  cooling  and  con- 
astronomical  grounds,  by  recent  investi-  sequent  contraction,  gave  rise  at  first  to 
gators  of  nebulas  and  meteors.  Obser-  baby  mountain  ranges,  and  afterward  to 
vations  on  comets  and  on  the  sun's  sur-  the  earliest  rough  drafts  of  the  still  very 
face  have  lately  shown  that  it  contains  vague  and  sketchy  continents.  The 
in  all  likelihood  a  very  considerable  world  grew  daily  more  complex  and 
fanciful  admixture.  It  isn't  more  than  more  diverse  ;  it  progressed,  in  accord- 
half  true  ;  and  even  the  half  now  totters  ance  with  the  Spencerian  law,  from  the 
in  places.  Still,  as  a  vehicle  of  popular  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  and 
exposition  the  crude  nebular  hypothesis  so  forth,  as  aforesaid,  with  delightful 
in  its  rawest  form  serves  a  great  deal  regularity. 

better  than  the  truth,  so  far  as  yet  At  last,  by  long  and  graduated 
known,  on  the  good  old  Greek  principle  changes,  seas  and  lands,  peninsulas  and 
of  the  half  being  often  more  than  the  islands,  lakes  and  rivers,  hills  and 
whole.  The  great  point  which  it  iin-  mountains,  were  wrought  out  by  inter- 
presses  on  the  mind  is  the  cardinal  idea  nal  or  external  energies  on  the  crust 
of  the  sun  and  planets,  with  their  at-  thus  generally  fashioned.  Evaporation 
tendant  satellites,  not  as  turned  out  like  from  the  oceans  gave  rise  to  clouds  and 
manufactured  articles,  ready  made,  at  rain  and  hailstorms  ;  the  water  that  fell 
measured  intervals,  in  a  vast  and  delib-  upon  the  mountain  tops  cut  out  the 
erate  celestial  Orrery,  but  as  due  to  the  valleys  and  river  basins  ;  rills  gathered 
slow  and  gradual  working  of  natural  into  brooks,  brooks  into  streams, 
laws,  in  accordance  with  which  each  has  streams  into  primaeval  Niles,  and  Ann- 
assumed  by  force  of  circumstances  its  zona,  and  Mississippis.  Volcanic  forces 
existing  place,  weight,  orbit,  and  mo-  uplifted  here  an  Alpine  chain,  or  de- 
tion.  pressed  there  a  deep-sea  hollow.  Sedi- 
The  grand  conception  of  a  gradual  ment  washed  from  the  hills  and  plains, 
becoming,  instead  of  a  sudden  making,  or  formed  from  countless  skeletons  of 
which  Kant  and  Laplace  thus  applied  marine  creatures,  gathered  on  the  sink- 
to  the  component  bodies  of  the  universe  ing  bed  of  the  ocean  as  soft  ooze,  or 
at  large,  was  further  applied  by  Lyell  crumbling  sand,  or  thick  mud,  or  gravel 
and  his  school  to  the  outer  crust  of  this  and  conglomerate.  Now  upheaved  into 
one  particular  petty  planet  of  ours,  an  elevated  table-land,  now  slowly 
While  the  astronomers  went  in  for  the  carved  again  by  rain  and  rill  into  valley 
evolution  of  suns,  stars,  and  worlds,  and  watershed,  and  now  worn  down 
Lyell  and  his  geological  brethren  went  once  more  into  the  mere  degraded  stump 
in  for  the  evolution  of  the  earth's  sur-  of  a  platean,  the  crust  underwent  in- 
facc.  As  theirs  was  stellar,  so  his  was  numerable  changes,  but  almost  all  of 
mundane.  If  the  world  began  by  being  them  exactly  the  same  in  kind,  and 
a  red-hot  mass  of  planetary  matter  in  a  mostly  in  degree,  as  those  we  still  see 
high  state  of  internal  excitement,  boil-  at  work  imperceptibly  in  the  world 
ing  and  dancing  with  the  heat  of  its  around  us.  Rain  washing  down  the 
emotions,  it  gradually  cooled  down  with  soil ;  weather  crumbling  the  solid  rock  ; 
age  and  experience,  for  growing  old  is  waves  dashing  at  the  foot  of  the  clifis ; 
growing  cold,  as  every  one  of  ns  in  rivers  forming  deltas  at  their  barred 
time,  alas,  discovers.  As  it  passed  from  mouths  ;  shingle  gathering  on  the  low 
its  fiery  and  volcanic  youth  to  its  ataider  spits  ;  floods  sweeping  before  them  the 
and  soberer  middle  age,  a  solid  crust  countryside ;  ice  grinding  ceaselessly  at 
began  to  form  in  filmy  fashion  upon  its  the  mountain  top  ;  peat  filling  up  the 
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shallow  lake—these  aie  the  chief  factors  mulated,   would  suffice  to  account  for 

which  have  gone  to  make  the  physical  almost  any  amount  of  ultimate  differ- 

world  as  we  now  actually  know  it    Land  cnce,     A  donkey  might  thus  have  grown 

and  sea,  coast  and  contour,  hill  and  into  a  horse,  and  a  bird  might  have  de- 

vallcy,  dale  and  gorge,  earth-sculpture  veloped  from  a  primitive  lizard.     Only 

generally— all  are  due  to  the  ceaseless  we  know  it  was  quite  otherwise  !     A 

interaction  of  these  separately  small  and  quiet  hint  from  Buffon  was  as  good  as  a 

unnoticeable  causes,  aided  or  retarded  declaration  from  many  less  knowing  or 

by  the  slow  effects  of  elevation  or  de~  suggestive  people.     All    over   Europe, 

pressioa    from    the    earth's    shrinkage  the  wise  took  Buffon's  hint  for  what  he 

toward  its   own   centre.     Geology,    in  meant  it ;  and  the  unwise  blandly  passed 

short,  has  shown  us  that  the  world  is  it  by  as  a  mere  passing  little  foolish 

what  it  is,  not  by  virtue  of  a  single  sud-  vagary  of  that  great  ironical  writer  and 

den  creative  act,  nor  by  virtue  of  sue-  thinker. 

cessire  terrible  and  recurrent  cataclysms,  Erasmus  Darwin,  the  grandfather  of 
but  by  virtue  of  the  slow  continuous  his  grandson,  was  no  fool ;  on  the  con- 
action  of  causes  still  always  equally  trary,  he  was  the  roost  far-sighted  man 
operative.  of  his  day  in  England  ;  he  saw  at  once 
Evolution  in  geology  leads  up  natu-  what  Buffon  was  driving  at ;  and  he 
rally  to  evolution  in  the  science  of  life-  worked  out  "  Mr.  Buffon's"  half-con- 
If  the  world  itself  grew,  why  not  also  cealed  hint  to  all  its  natural  and  legiti- 
the  animals  and  plants  that  inhabit  it  ?  mate  conclusions.  The  great  Count 
Already  in  the  eager  active  eighteenth  was  always  plain  Mr.  Buffon  to  his  Eng- 
century  this  obvious  idea  had  struck  in  lish  contemporary.  Life,  said  Erasmus 
the  germ  a  large  number  of  zoologists  Darwin,  nearly  a  century  since,  began 
and  botanists,  and  in  the  hands  of  in  very  minute  marine  forms,  which 
Lamarck  and  Erasmus  Darwin  it  took  gradually  acquired  fresh  powers  and 
form  as  a  distinct  and  elaborate  system  larger  bodies,  so  as  imperceptibly  to 
of  organic  evolution.  Buffon  had  been  transform  themselves  into  different  crea- 
the  first  to  bint  at  the  truth  ;  but  Buffon  tures.  Man,  he  remarked,  anticipating 
was  an  eminently  respectable  nobleman  his  descendant,  takes  rabbits  or  pigeons, 
in  the  dubious  days  of  the  tottering  and  alters  them  almost  to  his  own  fancy, 
monarchy,  and  he  did  not  care  person-  by  immensely  changing  their  shapes  and 
ally  for  the  Bastille,  viewed  as  a  place  colors.  If  man  can  make  a  pouter  or  a 
of  permanent  residence.  In  Louis  fantail  out  of  the  common  sort,  if  he 
Quinze's  France,  indeed,  as  things  then  can  produce  a  piebald  lopear  from  the 
went,  a  man  who  offended  the  ortho-  brown  wild  rabbit,  if  he  can  transform 
doxy  of  the  Sorbonne  was  prone  to  find  Dorkings  into  Black  Spanish,  why  can- 
himself  shortly  ensconced  in  free  quae-  not  nature,  with  longer  time  to  work  in, 
ters,  and  kept  there  for  the  term  of  his  and  endless  lives  to  try  with,  produce 
natural  existence  without  expense  to  his  all  the  varieties  of  vertebrate  animals 
heirs  or  executors.  So  Buffon  did  not  out  of  one  single  common  ancestor  ?  It 
venture  to  say  outright  that  he  thought  was  a  bold  idea  of  the  Lichfield  doctor 
all  animals  and  plants  were  descended  — bold,  at  least,  for  the  times  he  lived 
one  from  the  other  with  slight  modifica-  in — when  Sam  Johnson  was  held  a 
tions ;  that  would  have  been  wicked,  mighty  sage,  and  physical  speculation 
and  the  Sorbonne  would  have  proved  its  was  regarded  askance  as  having  in  it  a 
wickedness  to  him  in  a  most  conclusive  dangerous  touch  of  the  devil.  But  the 
fashion  by  promptly  getting  him  impris-  Darwins  were  always  a  bold  folk,  and 
oned  or  silenced.  It  is  so  easy  to  con-  had  the  courage  of  their  opinions  more 
fute  your  opponent  when  you  are  a  hun-  than  most  men.  So  even  in  Lichfield, 
dred  strong  and  he  is  one  weak  unit,  cathedral  city  aa  it  was,  and  in  the  po- 
Buffon  merely  said,  therefore,  that  if  we  litely  somnolent  eighteenth  century, 
didn't  know  the  contrary  to  be  the  case  Erasmus  Darwin  ventured  to  point  out 
by  sure  warrant,  we  might  easily  have  the  probability  that  quadrupeds,  birds, 
concluded  (so  fallible  is  our  reason)  reptiles,  and  men  were  all  mere  diver- 
that  animals  always  varied  slightly,  and  gent  descendants  of  a  single  similar 
that  such  variations,  indefinitely  accu-  original  form,  and  even  that  "one and 
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the  sane  kind  of  living  filament  is  and  cessor.     He  thought  organic  evolution 

has  been  the  cause  of  organic  life."  was  wholly  due  to  the  direct  action  of 

The  eighteenth  century  laughed,  of  surrounding  circumstances,  to  the  inter- 
course. It  always  laughed  at  all  re-  crossing  of  existing  forms,  and  above 
formers.  It  said  Dr.  Darwin  was  very  all  to  the  actual  efforts  of  animals  them- 
clever,  but  really  a  most  eccentric  man.  selves.  In  other  words,  he  had  not  dis- 
His  "  Temple  of  Nature,"  now,  and  his  covered  natural  selection,  the  cardinal 
"Botanic  Garden,"  were  vastly  fine  idea  of  Charles  Darwin's  epoch-making 
and  charming  poems — those  sweet  lines,  book.  For  him,  the  giraffe  had  ac- 
you  know,  about  poor  Eliza  1 — but  his  quired  its  long  neck  by  constant  reach- 
sodlogical  theories  were  built  of  course  ing  up  to  the  boughs  of  trees  ;  the  mon- 
upon  a  most  absurd  and  uncertain  key  had  acquired  its  opposable  thumb 
foundation.  In  prose,  no  sensible  per-  by  constant  grasping  at  the  neighboring 
son  could  ever  take  the  doctor  seriously,  branches  ;  and  the  serpent  had  acquired 
A  freak  of  genius — nothing  more  ;  a  its  sinuous  shape  by  constant  wriggling 
mere  desire  to  seem  clever  and  singular,  through  the  grass  of  the  meadows. 
But  what  a  Nemesis  the  whirligig  of  Charles  Darwin  improved  upon  all  that 
time  has  brought  around  with  it !  By  by  his  suggestive  hint  of  survival  of  the 
a  strange  irony  of  fate,  those  admired  fittest,  and  in  so  far,  but  in  so  far  alone, 
verses  are  now  almost  entirely  forgot*  he  became  the  real  father  of  modem 
ten  ;  poor  Eliza  has  survived  only  as  biological  evolutionism, 
our  awful  example  of  artificial  pathos  ;  From  the  days  of  Lamarck  to  the  day 
and  the  zoological  heresies  at  which  the  when  Charles  Darwin  himself  published 
eighteenth  century  shrugged  its  fat  his  wonderful  "  Origin  of  Species,"  this 
shoulders  and  dimpled  the  corners  of  its  idea  that  plants  and  animals  might  really 
ample  mouth,  have  grown  to  be  the  have  grown,  instead  of  having  been 
chief  cornerstone  of  all  accepted  mod-  made  all  of  a  piece,  kept  brewing  everj- 
ern  zoological  science.  where  in  (he  minds  and  brains  of  scien- 

In  the  first  year  of  the  present  cen-  tific  thinkers.  The  notions  which  to 
tury  Lamarck  followed  Erasmus  Dar-  the  outside  public  were  startlingly  new 
win's  lead  with  an  open  avowal  that  in  when  Darwin's  book  took  the  world  by 
his  belief  all  animals  and  plants  were  storm,  were  old  indeed  to  the  thinkers 
really  descended  from  one  or  a  few  and  workers  who  had  long  been  familiar 
common  ancestors.  He  held  that  or-  with  the  principle  of  descent  with  modi- 
ganisms  were  just  as  much  the  result  of  fication  and  the  speculations  of  the 
law,  not  of  miraculous  interposition,  as  Lichfield  doctor  or  the  Paris  philoso- 
suns  and  worlds  and  all  the  natural  pbe-  pher.  Long  before  Darwin  wrote  his 
nomena  around  us  generally.  He  saw  great  work,  Herbert  Spencer  had  put 
that  what  naturalists  call  a  species  differs  forth  in  plain  language  every  idea  which 
from  what  naturalists  call  a  variety,  the  drawing-room  biologists  attributed 
merely  in  the  way  of  being  a  little  more  to  Darwin.  The  supporters  of  the  do 
distinctly  marked,  a  little  less  like  its  velopment  hypothesis,  he  said  seven 
nearest  congeners  elsewhere.  He  recog-  years  earlier — yes,  he  called  it  the  "  de- 
nized the  perfect  gradation  of  forms  by  velopment  hypothesis"  in  so  many 
which  in  many  cases  one  species  after  words— "can  show  that  modification 
another  merges  into  the  next  on  either  has  effected  and  is  effecting  great 
side  of  it.  He  observed  the  analogy  changes  in  all  organisms,  subject  to 
between  the  modifications  induced  by  modifying  influences."  They  can  show, 
man  and  the  modifications  induced  by  be  goes  on  (if  I  may  venture  to  condense 
nature.  In  fact,  he  was  a  thorough-  so  great  a  thinker),  that  any  existing 
going  and  convinced  evolutionist,  hold-  plant  or  animal,  placed  under  new  con- 
ing every  salient  opinion  which  Society  ditions,  begins  to  undergo  adaptive 
still  believes  to  have  been  due  to  the  changes  of  form  and  structure  ;  that  in 
works  of  Charles  Darwin.  In  one  point  successive  generations  these  changes 
only,  a  minor  point  to  outsiders,  though  continue,  till  the  plant  or  animal  ac- 
a  point  of  cardinal  importance  to  the  quires  totally  new  habits  ;  that  in  culti- 
inner  brotherhood  of  evolutionism,  he  valed  plants  and  domesticated  animals 
did  not  anticipate  his  more  famous  sue-  changes  of  the  sort  habitually  occur ; 
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that  the  differences  thus  caused,  as,  for  men  of  science  were  evolutionists  ;  after 
example,  in  dogs,  are  often  greater  than  Darwin,  all  men  of  science  became  so  at 
those  on  which  species  in  the  wild  state  once,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  rap- 
are  founded,  and  that  throughout  all  idly  preparing  to  follow  their  leadership, 
organic  nature  there  iratwoik  a  modi-  As  applied  to  life,  then,  the  evolu- 
fjiiiR  influence  of  the  same  sort  as  that  tionary  idea  is  briefly  this — that  planta 
which  they  believe  to  have  caused  the  and  animals  have  all  a  natural  origin 
differences  of  species — "an  influence  from  a  single  primitive  living  creature, 
which,  to  all  appearance,  would  pro-  which  itself  was  the  product  of  light  and 
duce  in  the  millions  of  years  and  under  heat  acting  on  the  special  chemical  con- 
the  great  variety  of  conditions  which  stituents  of  an  ancient  ocean.  Starting 
geological  records  imply,  any  amount  from  that  single  early  form,  they  have 
of  change. ' '  What  is  this  but  pure  Dar-  gone  on  developing  ever  since,  from  the 
winism,  as  the  drawing-room  philoso-  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  as- 
pher  still  understands  the  word  ?  And  suming  ever  more  varied  shapes,  till  at 
yet  it  was  written  seven  years  before  last  they  have  reached  their  present 
Darwin  published  the  "  Origin  of  Spe-  enormous  variety  of  tree  and  shrub,  and 
cies."  herb  and  seaweed,  of  beast  and  bird, 
The  fact  is,  one  might  draw  up  quite  and  fish  and  creeping  insect.  Evolution 
a  long  list  of  Darwinians  before  Dar-  throughout  has  been  one  and  conlinu- 
win.  Here  are  a  few  of  them — Buffon,  ous,  from  nebula  to  sun,  from  gas-cloud 
Lamarck,  Goethe,  Olcen,  Bates,  Wal-  to  planet,  from  early  jelly-speck  to  man 
lace,  Lecoq,  Von  Baer,  Robert  Cham,  or  elephant.  So  at  least  evolutionists 
bers,  Matthew,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  say — and  of  course  they  ought  to  know 
Depend  upon  it,  no  one  man  ever  yet  most  about  it. 

of  himself  discovered  anything.  As  But  evolution,  according  to  the  evo- 
well  say  that  Luther  made  the  German  Unionists,  does  not  even  stop  there. 
Reformation,  that  Lionardo  made  the  Psychology  as  well  as  biology  has  also 
Italian  Renaissance,  or  that  Robespierre  its  evolutionary  explanation  :  mind  is 
made  the  French  Revolution,  as  say  concerned  as  truly  as  matter.  If  the 
that  Charles  Darwin,  and  Charles  Dar-  bodies  of  animals  are  evolved,  their 
win  alone,  made  the  evolutionary  move-  minds  must  be  evolved  likewise.  Her- 
ment,  even  in  the  restricted  field  of  life  bert  Spencer  and  his  followers  have 
only.  A  thousand  predecessors  worked  been  mainly  instrumental  in  elucidating 
up  toward  him  ;  a  thousand  contempo-  this  aspect  of  the  case.  They  have 
raries  helped  to  diffuse  and  to  confirm  shown,  or  they  have  tried  to  show  (for 
his  various  principles.  I  don't  want  to  dogmatize  on  the  sub* 
Charles  Darwin  added  to  the  primi-  ject),  how  mind  is  gradually  built  up 
tive  evolutionary  idea  the  special  notion  from  the  simplest  raw  elements  of  sense 
of  natural  selection.  That  is  to  jay,  he  and  feeling  ;  how  emotions  and  intellect 
pointed  out  that  while  plants  and  aoi-  slowly  arise  ;  how  the  action  of  the  en- 
tasis vary  perpetually  and  very  indefi-  vironment  on  the  organism  begets  a  ner- 
nitely,  all  the  varieties  so  produced  are  vous  system  of  ever  greater  and  greater 
not  equally  adapted  to  the  circumstances  complexity,  culminating  at  last  in  the 
of  the  species.  If  the  variation  is  a  bad  brain  of  a  Newton,  a  Shakespeare,  or  a 
one,  it  tends  to  die  out,  because  every  Mendelssohn.  Step  by  step,  nerves 
point  of  disadvantage  tells  against  the  have  built  themselves  up  out  of  the  soft 
individual  in  the  struggle  for  life-  If  tissues  as  channels  of  communication 
the  variation  is  a  good  one,  it  tends  to  between  part  and  part  Sense-organs 
persist,  because  every  point  of  advan-  of  extreme  simplicity  have  first  been 
tage  similarly  tells  in  the  individual's  formed  on  the  outside  of  the  body, 
favor  in  that  ceaseless  and  viewless  bat-  where  it  comes  most  into  contact  with 
tie.  It  was  this  addition  to  the  evolu*  external  nature.  Use  and  wont  have 
tionary  concept,  fortified  by  Darwin's  fashioned  them  through  long  ages  into 
powerful  advocacy  of  the  general  prin-  organs  of  taste  and  smell  and  touch  ; 
ciple  of  descent  with  modification,  that  pigment  spots,  sensitive  to  light  or  shade, 
won  over  the  whole  world  to  the  "  Dar-  have  grown  by  infinite  gradations  into 
winian  theory. "     Before  Darwin,  many  the  human  eye  or  into  the  myriad  facets 
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of  bee  and  beetle ;  tremulous  nerve-  of  his  wild  cereals  till  he  made  himself 
ends,  responsive  sympathetically  to  from  grass-like  grains  his  barley,  his 
waves  of  sound,  have  tuned  themselves  oats,  his  wheat,  bis  Indian  corn.  In 
at  last  into  a  perfect  gamut  in  the  de-  time,  he  dug  out  ore  from  mines,  and 
veloped  ear  of  men  and  mammals,  learned  the  use  first  of  gold,  next  of 
Meanwhile  corresponding  percipient  silver,  then  of  copper,  tin,  bronze,  and 
centres  have  grown  up  in  the  brain,  so  iron.  Side  by  side  with  these  long 
that  the  colored  picture  flashed  by  an  secular  changes,  he  evolved  the  family, 
external  scene  upon  the  eye  is  tele-  communal  or  patriarchal,  polygamic  or 
graphed  from  the  sensitive  mirror  of  the  monogamous.  He  built  the  hut,  the 
retina,  through  the  many-stranded  cable  bouse,  and  the  palace.  He  clothed  or 
of  the  optic  nerve,  straight  up  to  the  adorned  himself  first  in  skins  and  leaves 
appropriate  headquarters  in  the  thinking  and  feathers  ;  next  In  woven  wool  and 
brain.  Stage  by  stage  the  continuous  fibre;  last  of  all  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
process  has  gone  on  unceasingly,  from  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day.  He 
the  jelly-fish  with  its  tiny  black  specks  gathered  into  hordes,  tribes,  and  na- 
of  eyes,  through  infinite  steps  of  pro-  tions  ;  he  chose  himself  a  king,  gave 
gression,  induced  by  ever-widening  inter-  himself  laws,  and  built  up  great  empires 
course  with  the  outer  world,  to  the  final  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  China,  and  Peru, 
outcome  in  the  senses  and  the  emotions,  He  raised  him  altars,  Stonehenges  and 
the  intellect  and  the  will,  of  civilized  Karnaks.  His  picture-writing  grew  into 
man.  Mind  begins  as  a  vague  con-  hieroglyphs  and  cuneiforms,  and  finally 
sciousness  of  touch  or  pressure  on  the  emerged,  by  imperceptible  steps,  into 
part  of  some  primitive,  shapeless,  soft  alphabetic  symbols,  the  raw  material  of 
creature  ;  it  ends  as  an  organized  and  the  art  of  printing.  His  dug-out  canoe 
co-ordinated  reflection  of  the  entire  phys-  culminates  in  the  iron-clad  and  the 
teal  and  psychical  universe  on  the  part  "  Great  Eastern  ;"  his  boomerang  and 
of  a  great  cosmical  philosopher.  sling-stone  in  the  Woolwich  infant ;  his 
Last  of  all,  like  diners-out  at  dessert,  boiling  pipkin  and  his  wheeled  car  in 
the  evolutionists  take  to  politics.  Hav-  the  locomotive  engine  ;  bis  pictur- 
ing shown  us  entirely  to  Iheir  own  satis-  message  in  the  telephone  and  the  Atlan- 
faction  the  growth  of  suns,  and  systems,  tic  cable.  Here,  where  the  course  of 
and  worlds,  and  continents,  and  oceans,  evolution  has  really  been  most  marvel- 
and  plants,  and  animals,  and  minds,  lous,  its  steps  have  been  all  more  dis- 
they  proceed  to  show  us  the  exactly  anal-  tinctly  historical;  so  that  nobody  now 
ogous  and  parallel  growth  of  communi-  doubts  the  true  descent  of  Italian, 
ties,  and  nations,  and  languages,  and  re-  French,  and  Spanish  from  provincial 
ligions,  and  customs,  and  arts,  and  in-  Latin,  or  the  successive  growth  of  the 
stitutions,  and  literatures.  Man,  the  trireme,  the  "  Great  Harry,"  the"  Vic- 
evolving  savage,  as  Tylor,  Lubbock,  tory,"  and  the  "Minotaur"  from  the 
and  others  have  proved  for  us,  slowly  coracles  or  praus  of  prehistoric  antiq- 
putting  off  his  brute  aspect  derived  from  uity. 

his  early  ape-like  ancestors,  learned  by  The  grand  conception  of  the  uniform 

infinitesimal  degrees  the  use  of  fire,  the  origin  and  development  of  all  things, 

mode  of  manufacturing  stone  hatchets  earthly  or  sidereal,  thus  summed  up  for 

and  Hint  arrowheads,  the  earliest  begin-  us  in  the  one  word  evolution,  belongs 

nings  of  the  art  of  pottery.     With  drill  by  right  neither  to  Charles  Darwin  nor 

or  flint  he  became  the  Prometheus  to  to  any  other  single  thinker.     It  is  the 

his  own  small  heap  of  sticks  and  dry  joint  product  of  innumerable  workers, 

leaves  among  the  tertttry  forests.     By  all  working  up,  though  some  of  them 

his  nightly  camp-fire  he  beat  out  grad-  unconsciously,  toward  a  grand  final  uni- 

nally  his  excited  gesture-language  and  tied  philosophy  of  the  cosmos.     In  as- 

his  oral  speech.     He  tamed  the  dog,  tronomy,  Kant,  Laplace,  and  the  Her- 

the  horse,   the  cow,   the  camel.      He  schels  ;  in  geology,  Hutton,  Lyell,  and 

taught  himself  to  hew  small  clearings  in  the  Geikies  ;   in  biology,   Button,    La* 

the  woodland,  and  to  plant  the  banana,  marck,  the  Darwins,  Huxley,  and  Spen- 

the  yam,  the  bread-fruit,  and  the  cocoa-  cer  ;  in  psychology,  Spencer,  Romanes, 

nut.     He  picked  and  improved  the  seeds  Sully,  and  Ribot ;  in  sociology,  Spencer, 
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Tylor,    Lubbock,    and    De    Mortillet —  who  placed   each   block   in  its   proper 

these  have  been  the  chief  evolutionary  niche,  who  planned  and  designed  the 

teachers  and  discoverers.     But  the  use  whole  elevation,  who  planted  the  build- 

of  the  word  evolution  itself,  and  the  es-  ing  firmly  on  the  rack  and  poised  the 

tablishment  of  the  general  evolutionary  coping-stone  on  the  topmost  pinnacle, 

theory  as  a  system  of  philosophy  appli-  was  the  author  of  the  "  System  of  Syn- 

cable  to  the  entire  universe,  we  owe  to  thetic  Philosophy,"  and  none  other.     It 

one     man     alone — Herbert     Spencer,  is  a  strange  proof  of  how  little  people 

Many  other  minds — from  Galileo  and  know  about  their  own  ideas,  that  among 

Copernicus,  from  Kepler  and  Newton,  the  thousands  who  talk  glibly  every  day 

from   Linnaeus   and    Tournefort,   from  of  evolution,  not  ten  per  cent,  are  prob- 

D'Alembert  and  Diderot,  nay,  even,  in  ably  aware  that  both  word  and  concep- 

a  sense,  from  Aristotle  and  Lucretius —  tion  are  alike  due  to  the  commanding 

had  been  piling  together  the  vast  collec-  intelligence  and  vast  generalizing  power 

tion  of  raw  material  from  which  that  of  Herbert  Spencer.  — Cornhill  Maga- 

great  and  stately  superstructure  was  to  tine. 
be  finally    edified.    But  the  architect 


ADVICE  TO  THE  GIRL  OF  THE    PKRIOD. 

BY  G.  H.  w. 

You  will  have  to  know  Latin  and  Logic  and  Greek, 

You  will  have  to  be  able  correctly  to  speak 

Of  Atoms  and  Molecules,  Acids  and  Bases, 

Of  the  Earth  in  Aphelion,  of  the  Moon  and  its  Phase*, 

Of  the  three  laws  of  Newton,  of  gases  expanding. 

Of  how  to  preserve  equilibrium  when  standing. 

Of  what  is  the  green  coloring  matter  in  plants, 

Of  the  structure  of  elephants,  beetles,  and  ants  ; 

You  should  also  be  able  to  fluently  chatter 

On  the  prevalent  opinions  of  Mind  and  of  Matter. 

Never  mind  learning  "  to  play"  or  "  to  sing," 

To  be  able  to  please  is  no  longer  the  thing  ; 

Don't  trouble  your  head  about  baking  and  cooking. 

Red  faces  and  fingers  ar'n't  student-like  looking  ; 

In  all  household  duties,  whate'er  there's  to  do. 

Let  your  brothers  see  to  it,  they've  more  time  than  yon  ; 

At  table,  gulp  down  your  food,  don't  try  to  talk, 

Don't  waste  precious  time  by  taking  a  walk, 

Don't  heed  the  broad  hints  about  spoiling  your  looks, 

Let  health,  beauty,  pleasure  go,  stick  to  your  books  ; 

Be  sure  a  fixed  hatred  of  mankind  you  show, 

"  Superior  women  don't  marry,"  you  know. 


When  years  have  gone  by,  if  you  find,  when  too  late, 

That  your  love  for  book  lore,  and  for  mankind  your  hate 

Have  brought  no  repose,  but  a  heartrending  pain, 

And  you  wish  you  could  live  your  life  over  again, 

Whatever  occurs,  don't  show  what  you  feel, 

Let  no  one  imagine  the  grief  yon  conceal. 

But  rather  bequeath  what  you  have  to  a  College, 

And,  in  dying,  proclaim,  '  There  is  nothing  like  knowledge." 

— Temple  £*r. 
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BY    THE   AUTHOR   OF    "SOCIAL    WRECKAGE." 

"  Mv  only  claim  fs  this,  cry  0f  distress  has  been  loud  and  threat- 
BXStSSSVwEiw  earn  ening'  our  statM01cn  and  Philanthropist! 
Between  the'lighl  and  dark.  .  .' .  ha"  been  at  their  wits'  end  to  know 
No  alms  I  ask,  give  me  my  talk.  how  to  meet  it,  and  the  most  futile  and 
Here  are  the  arm,  the  leg,  foolish  schemes  have  been  broached. 
The  strength,  the  sinews  of  a  Mao,  wnjcn  even  a  CurBory  study  of  the  past 
owor  ■*Ii_™jel°fj./itlah/rtr  would  have  shown  could  only  aggravate 
the  evil.  Some  of  these  have  been  tried 
In  a  little  book  on  our  laws  and  their  — Urge  relief  funds,  which  only  pauper- 
administration  as  affecting  the  poor,  ize  the  poor  and  enrich  the  impostor ; 
published  a  few  years  ago,  I  urged  the  soup  kitchens  and  free  dinners,  which 
pressing  importance  of  so  modifying  too  often  teach  the  struggling  workman 
those  laws  while  the  period  of  prosperity  how  much  more  pleasant  and  comfort- 
lasted,  that,  when  a  time  of  depression  able  it  is  to  live  on  alms  than  to  seek  for 
succeeded,  the  community  might  not  be  work.  Thus  we  reject  the  experience 
found  unprepared  to  meet  the  distress  of  the  past  and  the  warnings  of  the  ex* 
and  social  disturbance  which  would  cer-  perienced  ;  thus  we  daub  the  wall  with 
tainly  accompany  it-  That  this  warning  unteropered  mortar,  and  wonder  that  at 
has  been  justified  by  the  events  of  the  tbe  first  storm  it  proves  utterly  insecure, 
past  three  winters  can  hardly  be  dented,  Although  so  much  has  been  written 
for  not  only  in  London,  but  in  all  our  on  the  subject  of  the  unemployed,  little 
large  towns,  the  cry  of  distress  has  been  practical  result  has  been  attained,  and 
loud  and  deep,  while  riotous  mobs  have  no  scheme  has  yet  been  formulated  ad- 
paraded  our  streets  and  large  masses  of  equate  to  solve  the  great  problem — How 
the  so-called  unemployed  have  assent-  the  community  may  best  meet  the  legit- 
bled  to  listen  to  tbe  addresses  of  mob-  imate  demands  of  the  deserving  poor 
orators  urging  to  anarchy  and  pillage,  reduced  to  want  by  circumstances  over 
Moreover,  the  suffering  that  exists  which  they  have  no  control,  without,  at 
among  the  deserving  poor  has  been  used  the  same  time,  encouraging  improvi- 
by  political  factions  to  set  at  defiance  dence  and  demoralizing  the  industrious, 
the  officers  of  the  law,  until  in  the  me-  One  cause  of  this  failure  appears  to  be 
tropolis  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  the  prevailing  tendency,  on  the  part  of 
call  out  the  military  for  the  preservation  those  who  have  sought  to  propound 
of  the  peace.  These  facts  are  alarming  remedies,  to  concentrate  their  attention 
enough  in  themselves,  but  they  assume  on  certain  aspects  of  the  question,  and 
a  still  more  serious  aspect  when  the  practically  to  adopt  the  superficial  view 
comparatively  mild  character  of  the  past  that  the  unemployed  are  persons  out  of 
depression  is  considered  ;  for  although  work  because  there  is  no  work  for  them 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  during  tbe  last  to  do.  No  view  can  be  more  fallacious, 
few  years  trade  has  been  bad  and  little  and  before  any  adequate  scheme  can  be 
money  has  been  made  in  commerce,  yet  devised  for  the  mitigation  of  the  eondt- 
the  exports,  measured  by  quantity  and  lion  of  the  unemployed,  it  must  be  fully 
not  by  value,  have  not  been  seriously  realized  that,  as  represented  by  the 
diminished,  and  the  country  has  still  crowded  meetings  in  London  and  else- 
been  accumulating  wealth,  as  is  shown  where,  these  consist  of  distinct  classes, 
by  the  income-tax  returns  and  other  evi-  who  must  by  some  means  be  separated, 
dences  including  the  yearly  increase  in  and  each  dealt  with  by  an  entirely  diffei- 
the  funds  of  the  savings-banks.  During  ent  treatment,  carried  out  with  a  persist- 
the  greater  part  of  this  period  bread  has  ent  adherence  to  approved  rules;  and 
been  selling  at  one  penny  per  pound,  that  temporary  alleviations  are  not  rem- 
and all  other  articles  of  food  have  been  edies,  but  generally,  so  to  speak,  a  mere 
equally  cheap  ;  but,  notwithstanding  suppression  for  a  time  of  the  symptoms 
these  mitigations  of  the  hard  times,  the  of  the  disease   which   renders  it  more 
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deadly.  As  an  example  of  this,  we  may  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  long  upon  the 
refer  to  the  experience  of  the  Mansion  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  first 
House  Fund  of  1886  ;  it  appeared  for  a  class,  those  who  are  both  capable  and 
time  to  relieve  the  acutcness  of  the  dis-  willing  to  give  fair  work  for  fair  pay. 
tress,  but  those  who  have  watched  its  The  exhaustive  inquiry  of  the  Mansion 
effects  know  that  it  has  tended  to  make  House  Committee,  on  the  condition  of 
that  chronic  which  was  occasional.  Per-  the  poor,  confirmed  the  general  opinion 
haps  in  no  instance  is  this  truth  more  of  those  most  competent  to  judge,  that 
strikingly  shown  than  in  the  provision  although  in  a  large  community  such  as 
4  of  night  refuges,  with  the  laudable  in-  is  found  in  London  trje  number  of  these 
tention  of  preventing  deserving  homeless  is  in  the  aggregate  considerable,  yet 
wanderers  from  being  compelled  to  pass  they  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
the  night  without  shelter,  but  which  so-called  unemployed.  The  writer's 
have  produced  an  increase  in  the  vagrant  own  experience  while  working  for  some 
class,  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  demor-  years  on  a  local  Charity  Organisation 
alized  humanity  that  can  afflict  a  com-  Committee  accords  with  this  general 
munily.  The  same  remark  applies  to  consensus  of  opinion  ;  that  probably  not 
many  other  efforts  of  the  benevolent  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  destitute  are  per- 
mitigate  the  suffering  of  the  poor,  made  sons  of  good  character  as  well  as  aver- 
without  adequate  knowledge  of  the  age  ability  in  their  trades.  It  is  not,  of 
effects  which  experience  has  shown  to  course,  intended  to  imply  that  this  nun- 
be  likely  to  follow.  Just  as  the  estab-  ber  represents  all  competent  workmen 
lishment  of  beer-shops,  intended  to  stay  who  from  time  to  time  are  out  of  work, 
the  consumption  of  spirits  and  prevent  but  the  majority  of  these  are  members 
drunkenness,  in  the  end  vastly  increased  of  trades  unions  or  provident  clubs,  or 
both  ;  or  as  the  establishment  of  negro  else  have  saved  money  in  better  times  ; 
slavery,  intended  to  mitigate  human  so  that  except  to  the  extent  above  men- 
suffering,  as  witnessed  in  the  laborious  tioned  competent  workmen  do  not  swell 
tasks  imposed  upon  the  American  Ind-  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  commonly 
ians,  intensified  it  by  introducing  the  known  as  the  unemployed.  It  would 
horrors  of  the  slave  trade  ;  so  many  of  not  be  difficult  to  deal  with  these  if  they 
these  well-intentioned  schemes  have  in-  stood  alone,  but  it  is  impossible  in  giv- 
creased  the  evil  they  were  designed  to  ing  relief  to  separate  them  from  the  next 
remove.  class,  which  is  the  most  numerous  and 
In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  an  ad-  the  most  disheartening  to  deal  with,  and 
equate  grasp  of  this  important  subject,  which  I  have  called  the  thriftless — those 
it  is  necessary  thoroughly  to  understand  who  lack  the  power  to  thrive.  It  coro- 
who  the  "unemployed"  really  are;  prehends  men  and  women  with  very  dif- 
then  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  the  ferent  degrees  of  power — ranging  from 
late  demonstrations  of  men  demanding  the  almost  competent  to  the  absolutely 
work  and  apparently  starving  in  the  incompetent ;  it  includes  inferior  arti- 
midst  of  so  wealthy  a  community  ;  and  sans  who  are  only  taken  on  by  masters 
lastly,  to  consider  what  remedies  are  in  busy  times  and  are  the  first  to  be  dis- 
most  likely  to  prove  sufficient  to  remove  charged  when  trade  slackens,  as  well  as 
this  social  danger  and  disgrace.  In  an-  laborers  whose  want  of  strength  and 
swer  to  the  question  who  and  what  these  physique  places  them  at  a  disadvantage 
unemployed  are,  they  can  perhaps  hardly  in  competition,  besides  many  others 
be  belter  described  than  by  the  words  who  from  various  causes  fall  behind  in 
that  stand  at  the  head  of  this  papei —  the  struggle  of  life.  Every  active  mem- 
namely  ;  first,  the  men  and  women  who  ber  of  a  relief  committee  will  at  once 
desire  work  but  cannot  obtain  it,  the  recognize  the  description.  These  thrift- 
workless  ;  secondly,  the  thriftless,  which  less  ones  come  year  by  year  for  assist- 
includes,  in  addition  to  those  who  are  ance  as  soon  as  the  winter  sets  in,  and 
usually  characterized  by  the  word,  the  have  the  same  tale  to  tell — they  did  not 
men  and  women  who  would  work  but  get  work  till  late  in  the  spring  and  dur- 
are  more  or  less  incapable  or  inefficient ;  ing  the  summer  had  to  pay  off  their  past 
thirdly,  those  who  hate  work  and  will  winter's  debts,  so  had  nothing  to  spare 
only  do  it  under  strong  compulsion.     It  to  lay  by,  and  are  now  discharged  again 
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on  account  of  Blackness  of  work.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  perfectly  respect* 
able — quite  up  to  the  average,  in  this 
respect,  of  ihe  working  classes — and  are 
deserving  of  pity.  Most  of  them  have 
large  families  always  in  a  state  of  pen- 
ury ;  indeed,  it  has  often  occurred  to 
the  writer,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  this  class,  that  the  more  incompe- 
tent the  parent  for  work  the  larger  his 
family,  as  if  the  one  reason  for  his  ex- 
istence was  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply 
incapables.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
is  the  most  numerous  class  of  those  who 
in  the  aggregate  compose  "the  unem- 
ployed ;'  it  is  also  the  most  important 
to  deal  with  wisely,  both  by  legal  pro- 
vision and  philanthropic  effort,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  members  from  drifting 
into  the  most  hopeless  and  dangerous 
class  of  all — the  mendicant-  The  bor- 
der-line between  the  two  is  very  narrow, 
and  the  ill- be  stowed  money  of  soft- 
hearted alrnsgivers,  or  the  ill-judged 
harshness  of  the  poor-law  guardians, 
may  tempt  or  drive  thousands  of  these, 
who  might  be  saved,  into  the  ranks  of 
the  worthless,  where,  once  enlisted, 
their  lives  are  hopelessly  wrecked. 

The  third  class,  the  worthless,  is  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  vagrants  and 
mendicants  ;*  in  numbers  it  is  probably 
almost  as  large  as  the  second,  but  an 
accurate  estimate  is  difficult,  for  the 
vagrants  are  ever  on  the  move ;  prob- 
ably, however,  not  less  than  100,000  be- 
long to  it  and  make  London  a  centre. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  strongly  of 
the  demoralization  of  this  class,  or  to 
condemn  too  emphatically  the  false  phi- 
lanthropy, the  selfish  almsgiving,  and  the 
ineffective  action  of  guardians  of  the 
poor,  the  magistrates,  and  the  police, 
which  have  caused  or  allowed  its  growth, 
till  it  has  become  as  it  were  a  nation 
within  a  nation,  a  disgrace  and  danger 
to  our  country.  This  class  consists  of 
various  divisions :  there  are  vagrants 
who  periodically  tramp  the  country,  and 
are  a  terror  to  the  cottagers  in  lonely 
places  ;  there  are  the  mendicants  who 
map  out  the  suburbs  into  districts  for 
begging  purposes,  and  go  backward  and 
forward  as  regularly  as  the  man  of  busi- 
ness  to    his  office ;    many   have   been 

*  It  includes,  also,  a  large  number  of  men 
who  live  upon  the  earnings  of  [heir  wives,  ob- 
tained often  in  immoral  ways. 


brought  up  in  workhouses  ;  the  majority 
have  been  ineffective  workmen  and  la- 
borers of  weak  moral  nature,  who,  hav- 
ing tasted  the  sweetness  of  living  upon 
alms,  have  drifted  into  the  mendicant's 
bad  habits  and  love  of  idleness.  When 
on  the  tramp  they  generally  make  some 
pretence  of  occupation,  under  cover  of 
which  they  get  access  to  houses,  where 
they  beg,  or  steal,  or  bully  unprotected 
women  ;  they  are  vendors  of  steel  pens, 
paper,  laces,  or  ballad- singers ;  most  of 
them  are  believed  capable  of  any  crime, 
but  happily,  as  a  rule,  they  lack  the 
courage  except  for  petty  thefts,  or  when 
in  some  lonely  farmhouse  they  feel  them- 
selves secure,  then  from  time  to  time 
they  perpetrate  most  brutal  outrages  ort 
women  and  children  ;  otherwise  they  do 
not  often  commit  actual  crime,  but 
their  language  is  terribly  obscene. 
Neither  men  nor  women  have  the  small- 
est regard  for  decency  ;  they  are  filthy 
in  their  persons  and  their  habits,  and 
are  no  better  than  savages,  the  very 
pariahs  of  society.  Such  is  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  best  authorities  of  the 
character  and  condition  of  this  class, 
which  for  generations  it  has  been  the 
aim  of  all  wise  administrators  to  sup- 
press. Of  late  years  the  experience  of 
the  past  has  been  ignored,  and  this  class 
has  been  nourished  and  increased  by 
the  shortsighted  policy  of  our  statesmen, 
magisliaies,  and  philanthropists.  It 
forms  already  a  large  element  in  our 
jearly  trouble  in  regard  to  the  unem- 
ployed, is  also  a  powerful  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  anarchist,  and,  unless  we 
return  to  wiser  methods,  will  soon  cause 
very  serious  mischief.  There  is  still  a 
fouith  class,  the  absolutely  criminal, 
which  forms  a  proportion  of  every  meet- 
ing of  the  so-called  "  unemployed  ;" 
but  it  is  practically  one  with  the  last, 
the  only  difference  being  that  its  mem- 
bers are  more  courageous  and  more  en- 
ergetic :  the  two  classes  melt  into  one 
another. 

Before  proceeding  to  point  out  those 
methods  of  solving  this  important  prob- 
lem which  past  experience  suggests,  it 
will  be  well  to  review  briefly  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes  at  the  present  time,  in  order 
to  discover  if  it  is  in  any  way  excep- 
tional. It  has  already  be<  n  pointed  out 
that  we  are  passing  through  a  period  of 
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depression — succeeding  a  period  of  manufacture  in  which  the  workman  bears 
prosperity  when  no  question  of  the  un-  a  considerable  part,  it  is  still  true  that 
employed  had  to  be  considered,  every  the  greater  portion  of  the  wealth  of  Eng- 
capable  man  could  obtain  work,  the  land  has  been  created  by  its  capitalists, 
scarcity  was  not  of  work  but  of  work-  or,  rather,  by  those  whom  the  word 
men  fit  to  perform  it,  and  none  but  the  capitalist  represents — that  is,  great  in- 
thriftless  and  the  vagrant  sought  relief,  ventots,  skilful  engineers,  prudent  econ- 
Had  these  been  treated  then  with  wis-  omists,  men  who  have  known  how  to 
dom  our  present  difficulty  would  not  be  organize,  educate  and  direct  labor,  and 
so  great,  but  with  characteristic  thought-  how  to  use  their  money  earnings  in  de- 
lcssness  the  nation  let  things  drift.  veloping  new  enterprises.  Nothing  is 
The  return  of  these  peiiods  of  alter-  so  widely  diffused  as  mere  labor,  it  is 
nate  prosperity  and  depression  with  un-  found  in  superabundance  all  over  the 
failing  regularity  is  an  important  fact  world  ;  in  many  cases  equal  in  quality, 
that  must  be  carefully  considered  in  de-  in  some  superior,  to  that  of  the  English 
vising  any  remedial  measures.  workman  ;  and  if  in  many  of  these 
The  Socialists,  who  propose  a  limita-  countries  there  is  general  poverty  while 
tion  of  the  hours  of  labor  by  Act  of  Par-  in  England  there  is  accumulated  wealth, 
lumen  t,  altogether  ignore  this  fact ;  for,  the  reason  is  that  England  has  possessed 
allowing  that  on  many  of  the  railways  men  capable  of  turning  the  products  of 
and  tramways  the  hours  of  labor  are  ex-  labor  into  value  by  extended  commerce, 
cessive  and  cruel,  jet  the  remedy  is  not  Another  remedy  constantly  urged  is 
to  invoke  the  interference  of  the  State,  the  cultivation  of  wastelands,  and  prob- 
but  for  the  men  themselves  in  prosper-  ably  the  Socialists  have  some  reason  for 
ous  limes,  when  laborers  are  in  demand,  this  demand.  It  does  seem  anomalous 
to  combine  and  obtain  better  terms.  that  with  vast  numbers  of  laborers  corn- 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  pelled  to  live  on  alms  or  poor-law  relief, 
proposals  of  the  more  extreme  among  and  with  a  considerable  amount  of  land 
the  Socialistic  leaders,  those,  for  in-  at  present  useless,  but  which  by  proper 
stance,  who  propose  to  make  what  they  drainage  and  cultivation  might  be  made 
call  the  State — by  which  apparently  is  to  add  to  the  wealth  and  food  supply  of 
meant  the  Government  of  the  day  elect-  the  country,  the  employment  of  the 
ed  by  the  workman,  sole  capitalist  and  workless  on  this  land  has  not  been  at- 
employer  of  tabor.  Such  an  idea  will  tempted.  It  may  of  course  be  replied 
appear  the  perfection  of  folly  to  alt  who  that,  if  it  would  pay  to  cultivate,  the 
know  the  incapability  of  any  elected  land  would  have  been  already  reclaimed 
Government  from  its  very  constitution,  by  private  enterprise ;  and  without 
to  control  properly  or  work  economi-  doubt  this  is  generally  true  ;  but  the  an- 
cally  even  its  own  manufacturing  estab-  swer  does  not  meet  the  case-  Thou- 
lishments.  But  that  a  body  of  men,  sands  of  working  men  are  now  being 
ever  changing  with  the  tide  of  popular  supported  in  idleness  by  the  parishes  or 
feeling,  should  take  in  hand  the  man-  by  alms ;  it  would  certainly  be  more 
sgement  of  all  the  manufacturing  indus-  profitable  to  get  some  return,  however 
try  of  England  and  attempt  to  compete  small,  for  what  they  consume  than  none, 
with  the  self -interested  manufacturers  of  and  far  wiser  to  keep  these  men  in  the 
the  rest  of  the  world,  is  a  proposition  ranks  of  honest  labor  than  on  the  verge 
too  absurd  to  merit  notice  ;  it   would  of  mendicancy. 

never  probably  have  been  broached  but        A  third  proposal  is  the  limitation  of 

for  the  existence  of  a  fallacy  constantly  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  per  day.     If 

propounded  on  popular  platforms,  and  this  limitation  were  confined  to  Govern- 

which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  with-  ment    employes,   it  would  either  give 

out     contradiction — namely,    that    the  them  a  very  unfair  advantage  over  other 

wealth  of  England  has  been  created  by  artisans  ;    or,    presuming    their    wages 

the  working  classes-     In  fact,  they  have  were  correspondingly  reduced,  the  result 

played  but  a  limited  part  in  its  accumu-  would  be  that  the  best  workmen  would 

lation.     It  is  very  largely  the  result  of  seek  employment  where  they  could  earn 

the  enterprise  of  our  merchants,  while  more  money.     If,  however,  this  limita- 

even  in  those  branches  of  commerce  and  Hon  of  work  were  extended  to  all  in- 
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dust  ties,  it  would  not  only  be  an  intol- 
erable interference  between  the  masters 
and  the  men,  who  through  their  unions 
are  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
bnt  would  soon,  by  handicapping  manu- 
facturers in  their  struggle  with  compet- 
ing nations,  destroy  our  trade.  More- 
over, under  any  circumstances  it  would 
be  a  very  temporary  alleviation,  for  at 
the  rate  the  population  is  now  increas- 
ing the  vacancies  thus  made  for  laborers 
would  speedily  be  filled  up,  and  the 
numbers  of  unemployed  become  as  great 
as  ever.  At  Socialistic  demonstrations 
it  is  very  much  the  fashion  to  rail  against 
the  extravagance  of  the  wealthy,  the 
speakers  ignoring  or  being  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  at  least 
of  this  expenditure,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, provides  work  and  wages ;  for  in- 
stance, the  cost  of  the  house  the  man  of 
wealth  lives  in,  excepting  the  clay  of 
which  the  bricks  were  made,  the  trees 
before  they  were  converted  into  the 
wood  of  commerce,  and  the  other  raw 
material,  which  represents  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  the  whole,  means  work  for  which 
wages  have  been  paid  ;  the  same  remark 
applies  to  his  furniture,  and  also  to  his 
current  expenditure,  whether  in  the  gar- 
den, the  stables,  or  the  clothing  and 
feeding  of  bis  family.  It  is  true  that  a 
certain  school  of  economists  maintain 
that  all  expenditure  on  anything  but 
mere  necessaries  is  waste  ;  but  even  if 
this  proposition  be  theoretically  correct, 
it  is  very  certain  that  our  little  island 
would  be  totally  unable  to  maintain  one- 
fourth  of  its  present  population  if  work 
should  be  restricted  to  the  production 
of  necessaries.  The  practical  point  is 
that,  as  employment  is  at  present  dis- 
tributed, any  check  to  the  expenditure 
of  the  wealthy  would  to  the  same  ex- 
tent reduce  the  amount  paid  in  wages 
and  produce  distress  among  the  working 
classes. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  the 
above  remarks  are  mere  truisms  univer- 
sally acknowledged  ;  but  any  one  who 
watches  the  drift  of  popular  opinion,  as 
evidenced  by  the  utterances  of  Socialis- 
tic leaders  and  their  organs  in  the  press, 
will  not  think  them  superfluous. 

The  difficulty  of  providing  for  the 
unemployed  is  no  new  one  ;  during  the 
last  two  hundred  years  at  least,  under 
various  aspects,  the  same  problem  has 


presented  itself  for  solntion,  and  the 
student  can  easily  examine  the  remedies 
tried,  and  their  comparative  failure  or 
success.  The  present  poor  law,  in  fact, 
embodies  the  long  experience  and  care- 
ful consideration  of  same  of  our  ablest 
statesmen,  and  we  owe  much  of  our 
present  trouble  to  the  neglect  or  evasion 
of  those  wise  principles  upon  which  it 
was  founded.  These  may  be  summar- 
ized as  follows  : 

Destitute  people  should  be  dealt  with 
in  the  parishes  to  which  they  belong, 
where  their  true  character  may  be  ascer- 
tained, and  the  relief  given  with  proper 
discrimination. 

The  centre  of  relief  should  be  a 
house  of  work,  where  this  discrimination 
could  be  made  and  such  tasks  imposed 
as  would  separate  the  industrious  from 
the  idle. 

In  its  first  inception  the  law  required 
the  guardians  to  provide  work  for  the 
able-bodied  by  means  of  a  convenient 
stock  of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread,  iron, 
and  Other  necessary  coarse  stuff.  In 
1834  the  Commissioners  laid  down  the 
principle  that  the  condition  of  relief 
should  be  that  the  wages  given  by  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  should  be  below 
the  lowest  of  the  independent  laborer, 
In  1861  the  Commissioners  framed  the 
rules  which  now  regulate  poor-law  re- 
lief ;  these  forbid  relief  to  be  given  in 
aid  of  wages,  and  require  work  to  be 
supplied,  reaffirming  the  principle  that 
the  condition  of  the  pauper  should  not 
be  so  comfortable  as  that  of  the  inde- 
pendent laborer.  In  time  of  exceptional 
distress  the  Local  Government  Board, 
which  now  supervises  the  guardians,  has 
power  to  permit  them  to  employ  men 
soliciting  relief  on  public  works. 

If  wisely  administered,  nothing  better 
than  these  laws  could  be  devised  for 
meeting  the  present  difficulty  as  regards 
the  unemployed,  and  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  serious  import  why  they  have  so 
utterly  failed.  It  is  because  the  law  has 
been  administered  on  a  rigid  system 
without  discrimination  ;  the  object  aimed 
at  being  to  discourage  applications  from 
the  able-bodied  by  compelling  all  such 
to  break  up  their  homes  and  enter  the 
workhouse. 

Probably  in  times  of.  average  prosper- 
ity this  harsh  treatment  may  have  been 
wise,   for  the  suffering  it  caused  was 
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more  than  counterbalanced  by  tbe  effect  quired  in  carrying  out  these  provisions  ; 
produced  in  stimulating  to  exertion  and  but  to  assert  that  it  is  beyond  tbe  power 
promoting  providence ;  but  the  persist-  of  our  .governing  classes  to  make  the 
ent  carrying  out  of  such  rigid  rules  dur-  system  so  elastic  that,  while  the  work- 
ing a  period  like  that  through  which  we  house  should  he  a  real  terror  to  tbe 
are  now  passing,  when  fanners  are  gen-  worthless,  yet  the  deserving  should  be 
erally  reducing  the  number  of  their  la-  provided  with  some  reasonable  variety 
borers  and  depressed  trade  is  rendering  of  work  (or  else  with  labor  on  und  rained 
multitudes  of  deserving  men  destitute,  and  unfilled  land,  when  times  of  excep* 
is  not  less  cruel  than  mischievous,  caus-  tional  distress  occurred)  is  surely  a  libel 
ing  untold  suffering,  giving  power  to  upon  them.  It  is  true,  as  has  been  be* 
the  Socialist  propaganda,  and,  worst  of  fore  said,  that  such  labor  would  not 
all,  driving  thousands  of  tbe  compara-  pay  ;  but  keeping  willing  workmen  in 
lively  deserving  poor  into  tbe  vagrant  unwilling  idleness  pays  still  less,  while 
and  mendicant  ranks.  driving  the  workless  and  thriftless  into 
The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  that  the  the  ranks  of  the  worthless  is  absolutely 
guardians  of  tbe  poor  should  separate  the  most  unprofitable  method  of  treat- 
the  industrious  from  the  idle  by  means  ment.  Strong  though  the  word  may  be, 
of  test  labor,  and  give  relief  only  as  re-  it  is  surely  barbarous  when  a  respectable 
numeration  for  work,  so  that  those  who  man,  who  has  been  thrown  out  of  em- 
prove  themselves  industrious  would  re-  ployment  by  foreign  competition  or  bad 
ceive  sufficient  payment  to  keep  their  trade,  applies  to  the  guardians  of  the 
families  from  destitution,  subject  to  the  poor  (so  called)  for  the  necessaries  of 
limitation  that  their  condition  is  less  life,  that  he  should  be  told  that  he  may 
eligible  than  that  of  the  independent  come  into  the  house  and  become  a  pau- 
laborer.  Probably  tbe  guardians  will  per,  or  break  stones  all  day  long,  with 
maintain  that  in  offering  the  bouse  they  the  prospect  of  receiving  one  loaf  of 
fulfil  their  duty,  and  that  the  stone-yard  bread  and  nine  pennies  to  satisfy  his 
with  ninepence  per  day  and  a  loaf  of  own  hunger  as  well  as  the  wants  of  his 
bread  is  adequate  relief ;  but  such  relief  family. 

seems  an  evasion  of  the  law,  and  is  cer-  Let  it  not,  however,  be  thought  that 
tainly  a  cruel  mockery.  If  this  be  all  any  relaxation  of  the  rules  and  regula* 
the  help  that  the  community  is  prepared  tions  of  out-door  relief  is  advocated  so 
to  afford  to  the  destitute,  it  will  well  de-  far  as  regards  the  ordinary  pauper  class, 
serve  just  retribution.  It  may  be  said  but  that  there  should  be  discrimination 
that  the  alms  of  the  benevolent  supple*  exercised  in  the  treatment  of  men  and 
ment  the  poor-law  relief,  and  unfortu-  women  of  good  character  ;  that  a  labor 
nately  this  is  to  a  great  extent  the  case  or  test  should  be  established,  which,  while 
such  cruelty  could  not  continue  ;  but  as  sufficiently  severe  to  exclude  tbe  idle 
the  community  must  in  one  way  or  an-  and  the  worthless,  should  neither  de- 
other  maintain  these  people,  this  should  grade,  torture,  nor  wreck  the  lives  of  the 
be  done  through  the  proper  authority  industrious  and  merely  unfortunate, 
and  in  exchange  for  and  with  the  test  of  The  separation  of  the  workers  from  the 
labor,  instead  of  being  left  to  societies  worthless  by  means  of  a  judicious  labor 
which  can  enforce  no  labor  test  and  test  is  the  real  key  to  the  solution  of  this 
often  pauperize  as  much  as  they  relieve,  important  problem,  and  the  urging  of 
Work,  honest  work,  is  the  test  which  this,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  only 
would  separate  the  industrious  from  the  advocating  a  return  to  the  principle  on 
scamps,  the  deserving  from  the  irapos-  which  our  present  poor  law  is  based. 
tors  ;  and  if  the  poor  law  were  adminis-  The  reason  why  every  winter  the  peace 
tered  in  the  humane  spirit  which  ani-  of  the  community  is  disturbed  by  dem- 
mated  those  who  framed  it,  as  shown  by  onstrations  of  the  unemployed,  and 
the  direction  that  stores  of  raw  material  real  and  acute  suffering  exists  among  the 
were  to  be  accumulated  in  order  that  industrious  poor  while  the  worthless  rev- 
the  work  exacted  might  be  a  reality,  our  el  in  abundance  on  public  alms,  is  be- 
present  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  un-  cause  the  guardians  of  the  poor  are  not 
employed  would  cease.  Undoubtedly,  administering  the  law  according  to  its 
both  skill  and  judgment  would  be  re-  humane  but  wise  provisions,  and  the 
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Local  Government  Board,  with  which  our  best  workmen,  we  shall  surely  miss 
the  chief  responsibility  rests,  makes  no  them  in  the  competition  for  the  world's 
attempt  to  influence  them  to  administer  trade  ;  but  we  shall  not  miss  the  thrift- 
it  aright.  less,  many  of  whom,  nevertheless,  would 
It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  no  make  useful  colonists,  while  their  large 
adequate  scope  has  been  allowed  for  families,  a  curse  here,  would  be  a  bless- 
the  efforts  of  philanthropists  to  supply  ing  there. 

the  claims  of  the  unemployed  ;  but  It  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  give 
surely  the  benevolent  should  not  be  as  an  illustration  some  personal  experi- 
called  upon  to  do  that  which  the  law  re-  ence  of  a  most  typical  case.  A  man, 
quires  to  be  done  by  the  guardians  of  mild-eyed,  mild-mannered,  whose  shab- 
the  poor  at  the  public  cost.  Moreover,  by  clothes  hung  loose  about  his  half- 
it  is  impossible  for  private  individuals  starved  body,  came  a  little  before  one 
to  relieve  extensive  destitution,  for  they  Christmas  with  a  letter  from  a  neighbor- 
have  neither  the  means  of  enforcing  a  ing  clergyman  ;  he  was,  he  said,  in  great 
labor  lest,  which  is  essentia),  nor  Buffi-  distress  ;  for  two  months  he  had  had  no 
cient  funds  to  meet  widespread  distress,  work,  had  pawned  everything,  and  but 
It  is  true  that  when  it  becomes  very  for  the  assistance  of  the  clergyman  his 
acute  funds  flow  in,  but  then  there  is  family  would  have  starved  ;  there  were 
no  time  to  organize  the  machinery  which  sis  children,  and  he  did  not  know  what 
alone  can  prevent  large  public  contri-  he  was  to  do.  He  had  been  brought 
budons  from  becoming  mischievous.  If  up  as  a  blacksmith,  had  then  become  a 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  were  mindful  wire-worker,  and  now  would  do  an)- 
of  their  responsibility  to  administer  the  thing  :  odd  jobs  were  found  to  support 
law  with  justice  and  wisdom,  arrange-  him  through  the  winter ;  he  then  got 
me nts  would  be  made  at  the  beginning  woik,  but  in  the  autumn  came  back 
of  every  winter  to  provide  such  employ-  again  with  the  same  tale,  but  he  was 
ment  for  men  of  good  character  thrown  sorry  to  say  he  had  had  the  misfortune 
out  of  work,  which,  while  affording  no  to  have  an  increase  to  his  family  ;  he 
inducement  for  any  worker  to  remain  a  was  very  sorry,  it  made  it  much  worse 
moment  longer  than  was  absolutely  nee-  for  him.  Fortunately,  an  assisted  pas- 
essary,  would  supply  destitute  families  sage  was  obtained  for  the  family  to 
during  the  time  of  pressure  with  sum-  Queensland,  and  for  three  years  no 
cient  food,  clothing,  and  lodging.  If  news  arrived  of  their  prospects,  for  grati- 
the  Local  Government  Board  saw  that  tude  among  the  thriftless  class  is  usually 
this  was  done,  and  the  public  knew  that  "  a  vivid  sense  of  favors  to  be  received." 
such  was  the  case,  much  of  the  present  Then  a  letter  came,  in  which  he  said 
demoralizing  indiscriminate  almsgiving  that  remembrance  of  the  kindness  he 
would  cease,  and  the  police  would  feel  had  received  had  led  him  to  make  bold 
free  to  deal  with  mendicants  and  va-  to  ask  for  a  little  more  help  ;  he  wanted 
grants.  There  would  still  be  ample  work  money  to  build  a  house,  rents  were  so 
for  the  benevolent  anxious  to  benefit  the  high  ;  he  had  not  been  doing  very  well, 
poor.  The  field  is  unlimited,  and  as  though  he  was  in  work  ;  but  he  wished 
regards  one  class  alone,  those  referred  he  was  back  in  (he  old  country,  it  was 
to  as  the  thriftless,  it  may  specially  be  hard  work  out  there,  and  butter  was 
said  :  "  Ye  have  the  poor  always  with  very  dear  and  the  bacon  very  bad  ;  he 
you,  and  whenever  ye  will  ye  may  do  did  not  know  how  he  should  have  got 
them  good."  There  is  no  need  to  go  on  but  that  his  elder  children,  who  had 
far  to  seek  them,  they  are  to  be  found  all  got  good  situations,  helped  him. 
in  every  town  and  every  part  of  the  It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  further, 
country.  The  majority  of  these  may  be  The  man,  though  improved  and  of  some 
helped  and  raised  by  kind  and  judicious  value  out  there,  would  continue  thrift- 
philanthropists  ;  odd  jobs  may  be  found  less  to  the  end,  but  the  children  had  al- 
for  the  father,  the  mother  cheered  and  ready  become  valuable  colonists.  Had 
encouraged,  the  children  assisted  in  these  stayed  in  England  they  were  al- 
many  ways,  but  above  all  it  is  from  this  most  doomed  to  swell  the  seething  mass 
class  that  the  colonies  should  be  sup-  of  human  wreckage.  There  is  no  bet- 
plied  with  emigrants.     If  we  send  away  ter  or  wider  field  of  work  for  philan- 
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toropists  than  this  :  let  each  benevolent  law,  casual  wards  intended  for  poor  ar- 
person  take  up  one  thriftless  family  as  tisans  and  laborers  travelling  in  search 
a  special  charge  and  assist  its  emigra-  of  work.  la  practice  nearly  three- 
tion.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  fourths  of  the  occupants  of  these  wards 
care  must  be  taken  to  provide  a  friend  are  found  to  be  habitual  vagrants,  who 
on  the  other  side,  for  the  thriftless  do  obtain  supplies  of  food  in  their  wander- 
not  lose  their  thriftlessness  on  the  voy-  ings  hy  begging  or  stealing,  and  then 
age,  and  a  good  start  in  their  new  home  seek  the  casual  ward  for  shelter  and  so- 
is  invaluable.  ciety-     In    1848,   Mr.   Bnller,  the  then 

But  to  return  to  the  more  special  sub-  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  pro- 
ject of  this  paper — the  remedies  that  are  sented  a  set  of  rules,  which  for  a  time 
most  suitable  to  mitigate  the  present  greatly  mitigated  this  evil.  Relief  was 
condition  of  the  unemployed.  It  has  to  be  refused  to  able-bodied  men,  un- 
already  been  urged  that  the  first  and  less  they  produced  a  certificate  of  char* 
most  important  is  to  endeavor  to  sepa-  acter,  and  a  suitable  talk  of  work  was 
rate  the  workers  from  the  worthless  by  to  be  exacted  from  every  person  reliev- 
means  of  an  efficient  labor  test,  and  ed.  Unfortunately  these  rules  have  too 
then  by  supplying  tbe  needs  of  the  often  ceased  to  be  enforced,  and  generally 
former  with  judicious  liberality  to  pre-  no  task  of  work  is  required,  the  reason 
vent  them  from  falling  into  tbe  mendi-  for  which  is  the, same  that  has  caused  so 
cant  class.  We  have  still  the  problem  many  other  failures  in  carrying  out  the 
of  dealing  with  the  worthless,  the  mass  poor  laws — the  work  did  not  pay  ;  and 
of  vagrants,  mendicants,  drunkards  and  the  guardians,  in  their  shortsighted 
hopeless  loafers  who  infest  our  streets  policy,  ignoring  its  importance  as  a 
and  subuibs,  and  are  rapidly  increasing,  means  of  repressing  the  curse  of  va- 
And  here,  again,  it  would  seem  wise  to  grancy,  gave  it  up. 
study  past  history  as  regards  these  Vagrancy  and  mendicancy,  as  has 
plagues  of  society,  for  it  is  evident  that  been  already  said,  are  rapidly  increas- 
our  governing  classes  have  given  little  ing  ;  casual  wards,  night  refuges,  free 
thought  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  dinners,  soup  tickets,  and  indisctimi- 
problems  of  the  day.  A  member  of  the  nate  almsgiving  are  swelling  the  ranks  of 
Government,  when  questioned  last  ses-  the  worthless  to  a  most  dangerous  ei- 
aion  as  to  steps  being  taken  to  prevent  tent,  while  the  penal  laws  so  necessary 
the  finest  open  space  in  the  centre  of  to  repress  them  have  almost  become  a 
London  from  becoming  a  centre  also  for  dead-letter.  The  remedy  is  firmly  to 
the  vagabonds  and  vagrants  of  the  coun-  carry  out  the  wise  provisions  of  our  poor 
try,  replied  that  he  had  neither  the  will  law,  and  to  enforce  the  rules  prescribed 
nor  the  power  to  disturb  them.  This  by  Mr.  Buller,  i.e.,  to  require  ceitifi- 
foolish  speech  soon  produced  its  natural  cates  of  character  from  all  persons  using 
effect  in  increasing  the  nuisance  to  such  the  casual  waids,  and  failing  these  to  re- 
an  extent  that  the  police  were  obliged  to  mit  the  vagrants  back  to  their  own  par- 
put  in  force  the  vagrancy  laws,  of  the  ish,  where  they  are  known,  to  be  dealt 
existence  of  which  this  gentleman  seem-  with  according  to  their  just  deserts  ; 
ed  totally  ignorant.  while  at  the  same  time  the  police  magis- 

This  cuise  of  vagrancy  has  troubled  trates    must   be   encouraged    to  put  in 

our  legislators  for  centuries;  so  long  force  the  law  against  persistent  vagrancy. 
ago  as  1547  it  had  attained  such  dimen-        It  seems  thus  manifest  that  our  pres- 

sions  that  an  Act  was  passed  condemn-  ent  unsatisfactory  condition  with  regard 

ing  all  vagrants,  on  conviction,  to  brand-  to   the  unemployed,    aa   evidenced   by 

ing  and   slavery  for  two  years.     The  widespread  suffering  among  willing  and 

vagrancy  laws  now  in  force,  1  &  a  Vic.  deserving  workers  unable  to  obtain  it, 

c.  38,  supplemented  by  provisions  con-  and  still  more  by  the  threatening  atti- 

lained    in    local    Police    Acts,    render  tude  of  large  masses  mostly  composed 

rogues,  vagabonds,  and  vagrants  liable  of  the  idle  and  the  vicious,  who  have 

to    three    months'    imprisonment   with  been  used  by  the  anarchists  to  further 

hard  labor.     Unfortunately,  of  late,  in-  their  own  ends,  is  the  result  first  of  the 

direct  encouragement  has  been  given  to  want  of  discrimination  with  which  the 

them  by  providing,  under  the  new  poor  rigid  rules  of  the  Local   Government 
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Bjaid,  as  regards  relief,  are  being  car-  giving  out-door  relief,  and  who  believe 
ried  out  by  tbe  guardians  of  the  poor,  that  any  employment  given  by  the 
No  account  is  taken  of  character,  the  guardians  on  relief-works  would  be 
honest  and  dishonest,  the  idle  and  the  wasteful  and  injurious,  may  find  that 
industrious,  receiving  the  same  harsh  the  entire  question  is  one  of  administra- 
treatment.  The  spirit  of  the  law  is  tion,  and  that  such  work  proved  a  sue- 
thus  ignored  in  its  administration,  and  cess  in  Manchester  during  the  cotton 
no  reasonable  work  is  provided  inside  famine,  and  even  last  year  in  Chelsea, 
or  outside  the  workhouse,  but  only  Moreover,  the  present  system  cannot 
penal  tasks  which  are  both  cruel  and  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  maintained,  as 
degrading  to  respectable  men.  Tbe  sec-  it  violates  the  first  principles  of  Chris- 
ond  great  cause  is  the  encouragement  tianity,  the  instincts  of  humanity,  and 
given  to  vagrancy  by  the  provision  of  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  It  makes 
night  refuges  and  casual  wards,  without  misfortune  more  criminal  than  crime  it- 
a  constant  test  of  labor,  and  the  third  self,  and  is  producing  the  very  evil  its 
is  lavish  indiscriminate  almsgiving.  supporters  dread,  by  driving,  through 

The  remedial  measures  necessary  are  its  harshness,   vast  multitudes   of  the 

then  :  first,  to  compel  the  guardians  to  thriftless  into  the  ranks  of  the  worthless 

relieve  with  discrimination,  to  find  suit-  class. 

able  work  for  the  industrious  and  de-  A  comparison  of  our  treatment  of  the 
serving  poor,  and  reserve  penal  tasks  poor  and  the  criminal  will  suffice  to 
for  the  undeserving ;  secondly,  to  dis-  show  this.  We  give  the  convict  con- 
courage  the  use  of  night  refuges  by  the  demned  for  grievous  crime,  in  addition 
mendicant  class  through  the  enforce-  to  comfortable  lodging  and  warm  cloth  - 
ment  of  a  task  work  as  a  condition  of  ing,  a  daily  variety  of  food  for  his  own 
admittance,  and  by  compelling  habitual  personal  consumption,  of  which  the  fol- 
vagrants  to  return  to  their  own  parishes,  lowing  is  an  example,  taken  from  the 

It  will  be  objected  by  the  supporters  scale  now  in  force  in  our  convict  pris- 

of  the  present  system  that  discrimina-  ons  :    i£  lbs.   of  bread,  5  ozs.  of  cooked 

tion  on  the  part  of  guardians  is  impos-  meat,  half  an  ounce  of  onions,  a  pound 

sible  ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  case,  for  of  potato*!,  and  a  pint  of  cocoa  each  day. 

the  requirement  of  hard  work  as  a  con-  In  return  he  is  required  to  give  eight 

dition  of  relief  will  speedily  separate  the  hours'  comparatively  easy  work  at  his 

deserving  from  the  vicious.  own  trade.     All  we  offer  to  the  unfor- 

Probably  the  remedies  suggested  will  Innate  workman,  condemned  to  idleness 
be  denounced,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  by  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  by  Auctua- 
impulsively  benevolent,  and,  on  the  tions  in  trade  or  by  unpropitious 
other,  by  the  supporters  of  the  present  weather,  ts  one  loaf  of  bread  and  nine- 
rigid  system  of  poor-law  administration,  pence  per  day,  with  which  to  supply 
The  former  will  object  that  they  are  al-  lodging,  food,  and  clothing  for  himself 
together  too  harsh ;  but  if  the  wide*  and  his  family,  and  we  exact  as  a  con- 
spread  demoralization  which  has  been  dition  the  penal  task  of  breaking  13 
caused  by  indiscriminate  almsgiving  and  cwts.  of  stone  or  picking  4  lbs.  of  oak- 
injudicious  schemes  for  relief  be  care-  urn.  Is  it  surprising  in  tbe  face  of  such 
fully  studied,  they  will  realize  that  a  treatment  of  the  poor  that  our  country 
certain  amount  of  sternness  is  necessary  roads  are  infested  with  vagrants,  our 
in  the  interest  of  the  poor  themselves,  streets  with  mendicants,  and  that  preach- 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  in  their  ersof  anarchy  find  an  attentive  audience 
laudable  anxiety  lest  any  modification  when  they  denounce  modern  government 
of  the  present  rules  should  result  in  a  as  tyranny  and  the  rulers  of  the  State  as 
recurrence  of  the  evils  which  have  in  the  oppressors  of  the  poor? — Content- 
the  past  resulted  from  a  lax  system  of  porary  Review. 
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THE    LAST    STRING. 

From  the  German  of  Gustav  Hartwig. 

translated  by  sir  theodore  martin. 

"  Off  with  it,  old  fellow,  before  you  start ! 
A  glass  of  good  wine  will  cheer  your  heart. 
The  night  is  cold,  you  have  far  to  go. 
And  deep  on  the  track  lies  the  drifted  snow  !" 

"  Good  eight !"  Out  from  the  revel-swarm. 
His  trusty  fiddle  tucked  under  his  arm, 
Out  from  the  room,  hot,  steaming,  low, 
Stepped  the  fiddler, — round  him  all  ice  and  snow. 

Just  as  his  bow  he  had  stoutly  plied, 
So  down  the  street  does  he  briskly  stride. 
His  home  is  distant  some  seven  miles  good, 
But  a  shorter  cut  lies  through  the  wood. 

"  Great  God,  what  cold  !  It  chills  me  so  ! 
Body  and  bone  !  Through  the  wood  I'll  go  ! 
Many's  the  lime  that  I  at  dead 
Of  night  that  self-same  road  have  sped." 

Lit  by  the  moon,  the  pine-trees  throw 
Their  shadows  dark  o'er  the  sheeted  snow  : 
All  round  is  hushed  as  death,  save  where 
A  falling  branch  crashes  through  the  air. 

The  fiddler,  a  merry  man  is  he, 
For  he  hears  in  his  pocket  clink  the  fee. 
His  fiddle  for  him  has  so  dearly  bought ; 
And  already  he  is  at  his  home  tn  thought. 

Like  countless  arms  the  trees  they  throw 
Their  branches  out,  all  swathed  in  snow, 
Into  the  night,  a  ghostly  clan, 
Weird-like  and  blanched  in  the  moonlight  wan. 

"  Hark  !  What  stirs  there  in  the  thicket  deep  ? 
A  hare,  belike,  I  have  scared  from  sleep  ?" 
The  fiddler  thinks,  and  on  be  hies  : 
Lo  !  glaring  before  him  two  flashing  eyes  ! 

"  A  dog  !  and  starving  too — that  he 

Dares  show  his  teeth  that  way  at  me  ? 

Be  off  !  What's  this  ?  One,  two,  three,— how  ! 

Fierce  eyes  all  round  '.  God  help  me  now  1 

"  A  pack  of  wolves,  and  far  and  nigh 

No  help  !  All,  all  alone  am  I !" 

Through  the  forest  his  cries  of  horror  ring, 

"  Is  there  no  one,  no  one,  that  help  will  bring  ?" 

His  hair  stands  on  end,  his  eyes  they  swim. 
He  quakes,  he  totters  in  every  limb, 
He  is  like  to  fall.    From  jaws  flung  wide 
He  sees  death  threaten  on  every  side. 
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A  lofty  oak's  majestic  trunk 
Supports  him,  else  be  must  have  sunk  ; 
And  now  a  tnne,  a  wild  mad  thing, 
Through  the  eerie  forest  is  heard  to  ring. 

He  pulls  himself  up  ;  in  his  trembling  hand 

The  bow  across  the  strings  is  spanned, 

And  they  moan,  and  they  groan,  and  they  wail  and  sing, — 

"  Is  there  no  one,  no  one,  that  help  will  bring  ?" 

The  wolves  wilh  eyes  half  blinking  gaze 
At  the  strange,  strange  man  in  a  blank  amaze  ; 
They  have  hedged  their  helpless  victim  in  : 
Huzzah  !     Let  the  merry  Csardas  *  begin  ! 

What  an  eldritch  din,  what  a  hell-like  strain  ! 
He  plays,  bis  face  writhing  with  fear  and  pain, — 
Fiddling  to  wolves  !    One  moment's  pause, 
And  he  would  have  been  in  their  ruthless  jaws  ! 

Never  beggar  poor  drew  such  bow  as  he  ; 
'Twas  now  a  roistering  melody. 
Then  a  grating,  groaning,  agonized  thing, 
Then  a  piercing  note.     Crack  went  a  string  ! 

A  stream  as  of  fire  runs  through  every  limb  ; 
He  shudders  ;  still  there  is  that  circle  grim. 
One  string  broken — but  three  remain— 
"  Woe  is  me  !"     A  second  snaps  in  twain  ! 

Like  a  beast  that  down  to  death  bunted  lies. 
With  frantic  bounds,  and  with  hungry  eyes, 
The  wolves  around  the  fiddler  close, 
And  fainter  and  fainter  the  music  grows. 

And  died  with  its  dying  tones  away 
The  spell  that  had  kept  the  wolves  at  bay  ; 
Round  their  helpless  victim  more  near  they  drew  ; 
One  stroke  !  and  a  third  string  snapped  in  two  ! 

"  There  is  but  one  left !    All's  up  !"     Like  the  cry 
Of  a  soul  in  its  death-throe  agony 
Is  the  sound  from  the  one  poor  string  he  wrung  : 
His  arm  shook,  dropped,  and  there  nerveless  hung. 

With  the  sounds  that  away  into  silence  went 
The  howl  of  the  hungry  wolves  is  blent 
Over  his  eyes  falls  darkness  ;  and  dumb 
Grow  his  quivering  lips.     The  end  has  come  ! 

"  Great  God,  in  Thy  hands  my  soul  I  lay  !" 
On  this  the  poor  fellow  swooned  away. 
The  victim  lay  senseless  on  the  snow, — 
A  demoniac  howl !  a  flash  !  a  blow  ! 

•The  Csardas  is  a  Hungarian  national  dance.  It  Is  danced  at  every  opportunity,  and 
what  adds  to  its  fascination  Is,  that  (he  text  of  tome  popular  Valksiitd  is  associated  with  every 
favorite  Csardas-tune. 
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A  shot !  a  second  !     The  hand  that  drew 
On  that  bevy  of  howling  wolves  was  tine- 
Laden  with  death,  both  charges  told, 
And  down  in  their  blood  two  wolves  were  rolled. 

The  rest  fly  off.     Like  a  spheric-song 
Rings  a  sound  of  voices  and  bells  !    Along 
A  sledge  brings  the  hunters  twain,  that  sped 
With  such  true  aim  the  death-dealing  lead. 

At  the  fiddler's  door  hangs  an  image  fair 
Of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  God's  mother  there 
Is  set  in  a  dainty  shrine,  and  yon 
Will  see  his  good  fiddle  enshrined  there  too. 

— Blackweoa  s  Jfagaiine. 

LEO    XIII.    AND    IRELAND. 

How  far  there  is  any  truth  in  the  re-  them,  himself  invoking  that  "  foreign 
ports  of  some  supposed  negotiations  be-  influence"  to  encourage  and  reinforce  the 
tween  the  British  Government  and  the  by  no  means  "  latent  dissents"  of  Irish 
Holy  See,  weare  notjustnow  concerned  priests  and  prelates  from  the  discharge 
to  discuss.  That  there  is  at  least  great  by  Crown  and  people  of  the  United 
inaccuracy  in  the  statements  so  confi-  Kingdom  of  their  mission  in  the  world. 
dently  hazarded,  there  can  be  little  Still  stranger  things  have  happened, 
doubt.  Neither  again  do  we  propose  however.  Prince  Bismarck  for  instance 
to  examine  here  the  value  of  the  rumor  has  in  a  sense,  though  not  quite  the 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  intending  to  pay  his  same  sense,  "gone  to  Canossa;"  why 
respects  at  the  Vatican  in  the  hope  of  should  not  Mr.  Gladstone  go  there  too  ? 
securing  an  illustrious  convert  to  the  But  that,  as  we  said  before,  is  not  our 
cause  of  Home  Rule.  There  would  in-  point  just  now.  It  is  more  to  the  pur- 
deed  be  an  amusing  kind  of  poetical  nem-  pose  to  inquire,  independently  of  any 
esis  in  the  prostration  of  the  author  of  surmises  as  to  who  is  going  to  ask  him 
The  Vatican  Decrees  :  their  Bearing  on  to  do  this  or  that,  what  action  the  Pope 
Civil  Allegiance,  at  the  feet  of  the  Pon-  is  likely  to  take,  or  may  fairly  be  ex- 
tiff  whom— in  the  person  of  his  prede-  pected  to  take,  in  reference  to  the  Par- 
cessor— he  so  sternly  rebuked  for  claim-  nellite  agitation.  According  to  a  recent 
ingaright  to  interfere  with  politics,  in  telegram,  which  may  be  accepted  as  sub- 
order to  solicit  his  political  assistance  stanttally  correct,  he  received  the  other 
against  the  British  Government.  "It  is  day  a  deputation  of  Irish  bishops  and 
not,"  we  were  solemnly  assured  in  1874,  priests  and  questioned  them  on  several 
"  for  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  peo-  points  concerning  the  condition  of  lre- 
ple  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  divert-  land.  "After  hearing  their  replies," 
ed  from  a  path  which  they  have  delibcr-  the  telegram  proceeds,  "his  Holiness 
ately  chosen  [say,  e.g.  the  maintenance  strongly  exhorted  the  Irish  ecclesiastics 
of  the  Union  unimpaired],  and  which  it  present  to  use  all  their  influence  to 
does  not  rest  with  all  the  myrmidons  of  restore  tranquillity  and  respect  for  law  to 
the  Apostolic  Chamber  [Irish  bishops  their  country,  adding  that  by  violence 
e.g.~\  eitheropenly  to  obstructor  secretly  they  would  never  obtain  what  they  ask- 
to  undermine  .  .  .  and  a  strong-headed  ed."  It  will  be  observed  that,  if  this 
and  sound-hearted  race  will  not  be  hin-  report  fairly  represents  the  admonition 
dered,  either  by  latent  or  by  avowed  dis-  of  his  Holiness  to  his  Irish  visitors,  he 
gents,  due  to  the  foreign  influence  of  a  said  nothing  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
caste,  from  the  accomplishment  of  its  of  the  end  they  are  aiming  at,  but  did 
mission  in  the  world.'  It  would  be,  pronounce  a  decided  judgment  as  to  the 
we  repeat,  a  curious  nemesis  to  find  the  means  by  which  they  are  striving  to  at* 
author  of  these  words,  and  many  like  tain  it     And  here,  as  it  appears  to  us. 
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lies  the  (rue  distinction  between  what  it  men.  But  that  does  not  immediately 
is  and  what  it  is  not  reasonable  to  ex-  concern  the  Pope.  Nor  can  he  even  be 
pect  from  Leo  XIII.  as  regards  the  Irish  expected  to  bring  any  strong  pressure  to 
business-  He  is  ex  officio  a  judge,  ac-  bear  on  the  Irish  bishops,  if  they  assure 
cording  to  Vatican  doctrine  an  infallible  him  that  in  their  opinion  Home  Rule  is 
judge,  on  moral  questions,  but  in  politi-  essential  to  the  welfare  of  tbeir  country, 
cal  controversy,  as  such,  he  has  no  He  may  indeed  tell  them — perhaps  he 
special  call  or  prerogative  to  intervene,  has  told  them— that  they  are  mistaken. 
If  then  it  be  asked  whether  he  ought  not  But  he  can  hardly  censure  them  officially 
to  condemn  Parnellism,  we  may  reply  if  they  decline  to  accept  his  judgment, 
in  scholastic  phrase,  distingueadum.  That  his  personal  opinion  on  the  sub- 
Home  Rule  per  se  he  may,  and  presum-  ject  coincides  with  that  of  the  great  ma- 
ably  does,  disapprove,  but  he  can  hard-  jority  of  Englishmen  is  more  than  prob- 
ly,  as  Pope,  condemn  it ;  Parnellism  able,  from  all  that  is  known  of  his  gen- 
however  means  crime,  and  that  he  may  era!  attitude  of  mind.  But  he  would 
and  should  condemn.  not  be  within  his  rights  in  promulgating 
To  be  more  explicit,  we  mean  this,  his  personal  opinion  exeathedrd— though 
The  Pope,  as  Head  of  the  Universal  Pius  IX.  constantly  did  so— nor  is  it  his 
Church,  claims  the  right  to  be  supreme  business,  as  Pope,  to  safeguard  the  in- 
teacher  of  the  faithful  on  all  questions  terests  of  the  British  Empire.  It  need 
of  "  faith  and  morals,"  and— it  is  im-  hardly  be  added  that,  all  other  consid- 
port  ant  to  note  here — that  claim  is  erations  apart,  it  would  be  to  the  full 
everywhere  admitted  throughout  the  equally  incongruous  if  he  were  to  follow 
world-wide  communion  over  which  he  the  advice  so  importunately,  not  to  say 
rules.  He  does  not  claim  to  be  su-  impertinently,  thrust  upon  him  the  other 
preme  judge  on  political  questions,  nor  day  by  a  tiny  handful  of  English  Roman 
would  such  a  claim  be  acknowledged-  Catholics  headed  by  Lord  Ripon,  and 
On  these  matters  he  must  of  course,  like  pronounce  a  judgment  in  favor  of  Home 
other  men,  have  his  opinion  ;  and,  from  Rule.  But  of  that  we  may  rest  assured 
the  position  he  occupies,  and  the  large  there  is  no  likelihood  at  all,  even  though 
opportunities  of  observation  it  affords,  the  repentant  author  of  Vaticanism,  who 
the  opinion,  at  least  of  such  a  Pope  as  has  learned  to  burn  so  many  of  his 
Leo  XIII. ,  is  likely  to  be  sounder  and  idols  and  to  adore  so  much  which  he 
more  balanced  than  that  of  private  indi-  once  reviled)  should  end  by  invoking 
viduals.  And  hence  it  is  not  unnatural  the  papal  authority  which  he  so  vehe- 
that  he  should  be  asked,  as  on  a  recent  mently  declared  it  a  forfeiture  of  the 
instance  he  was  asked,  to  arbitrate  be-  birthright  of  free  Englishmen  to  acknowl- 
tween  the  rival  parties  in  a  political  dis-  edge. 

pute-    But  this  is  of  course  a  wholly  dif-        But  do  we  then  mean  to  say  that  it  is 

ferent  thing  from  intervening  by  his  own  unreasonable  to  expect   Leo  XIII.   to 

independent  authority.     And  to  arro-  pronounce  any  judgment  at  all  on  the 

gate  to  yourself  an  authority  you  do  not  Painellite  crusade  >     By  no  means  ;  for 

possess  is  much  likelier — as  was  abun-  Parnellism  means  crime,  and  crime  is 

dantly  exemplified  under  the  last  pontifi-  as  manifestly  within  as  politics  in  the 

cate — to  imperil  than  to  strengthen  the  abstract  are  without  the  sphere  of  papal 

authority  which  is  properly  your  own.  jurisdiction.     The  point  may  be  illus- 

W*e  do  not  see  then  how  Leo  XIII.  can  trated  from  a  circumstance  which  oc- 

be  reasonably    asked    or    expected  to  curred  the  other  day  in  the  Irish  Prot- 

frame  an  ex  cathedra"  judgment  even  on  estant  Church.     Mr.   Galbraith   was  a 

a  political  question  so  clear  and  so  vital  member    both    of    the    Representative 

as  that  of  Irish  Home  Rule.    No  doubt,  Church    Body    and    of    the   National 

affecting  as  it  does  the  integrity,  if  not  League,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh 

in    its   far-reaching    consequences    the  urged  on  him  the  duty  of  retiring  from 

very  existence,  of  the  British  Empire,  either  the  one  or  the  other,  not  at  all — 

it  cuts  across  and  traverses  all  ordinary  as  Mr.  Galbraith  objected — because  his 

party  distinctions,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  political  views  disqualified  him  for  ec- 

see  how  there  can  be  two  opinions  on  clesiastical  office,  but  because  his  mem- 

the  subject    among  patriotic   English-  bership  of  the  League  committed  him  to 
Niw  Smth.— Voi.  XLVII..  No.  3  35 
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the  Plan  of  Campaign,  which  the  pri-  respected  of  their  number  as  identified 
mate  rightly  held  to  traverse  the  moral  with  robbery  and  murder,  and  therefore 
law  contained  in  the  decalogue — and  the  sinful  and  unjust.  "  Who  shall  decide 
Primate's  decision  has  been  unanimously  when  doctors  disagree,"  as  the  proverb 
confirmed  by  the  Representative  Body  runs;  but  then  there  is  no  supreme  pas- 
'—and because  a  Planner  of  Campaign  tor  or  pontiff  of  the  profession  to  settle 
would  hardly  be  a  suitable  member  of  a  the  odium  medicum,  whereas  for  these 
Financial  Committee  dealing  much  with  Roman  Catholic  pastors  and  prelates 
land.  It  is  on  precisely  the  same  prin-  there  is  a  supreme  teacher  whose  special 
ciple  that  Bishop  O'Dwyer  and  Bishop  function  it  is  to  decide  finally  on  their 
Healy  have  condemned  boycotting  and  differences  in  morals  and  theology, 
the  Plan  of  Campaign,  not  as  tending  to  Here  therefore,  where  there  is  so  fund- 
promote  the  cause  of  Home  Rule— for  amenta)  a  divergence  on  the  first  prin- 
they  are  themselves  Home  Rulers — but  ciples  of  ethics  between  the  bishops  of 
because  theft  and  murder,  as  Bishop  the  same  national  Church,  it  would  seem 
O'Dwyer  pats  it,  "  are  always  sinful.  '  to  be  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of 
But  this  doctrine  was  at  once  premptor-  the  Pope  to  settle  the  dispute  by  an  au- 
ily  repudiated  by  the  National  League,  thoritative  decision.  The  question  is 
and  has  since  been  more  elaborately  as-  confessedly  one  strictly  within  his  cog- 
sailed  in  "a  voluminous  letter  to  the  nisance,  and  there  is  a  dignus  vindiee 
Freeman"  by  a  certain  Canon  Do>le,  nodus.  It  may  appear  strange  no  doubt 
who  argues  at  great  length  that  boycot-  that  Christian  priests  and  bishops  should 
ting,  so  far  from  being  irreligious  or  sin-  be  found  angrily  denouncing  one  of  their 
ful  or  unjust,  as  Bishop  O  Dwyer  had  own  order  who  has  ventured  to  affirm 
maintained,  is  a  Christian  duty  enjoined  that  theft  and  assassination  are  always 
by  St.  Paul  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  sinful,  but  strange  things  do  happen  in 
Corinthians.  And  he  adds,  more  Jiiber-  Ireland.  It  is  now  some  years  since  the 
nko,  that  "St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  late  Mr.  Pye  Smyth— himself  a  Hume 
evidently  two  Irishmen  who  were  acci-  Ruler  and  a  devout  Catholic — protested 
dentally  born  in  Judea."  We  do  not  with  his  dying  breath  that  "  the  Catholic 
quote  this  pestilent  trash  for  its  own  Church  had  failed  as  a  teacher  of  mo- 
sake,  or  to  establish  Canon  Doyle's  in-  rality  in  Ireland ;"  had  he  lived  to  this 
disputable  claims  as  a  promising  candi-  day,  he  might  perhaps  have  felt  con- 
date  for  Colney  Hatch,  but  simply  be-  strained  to  go  a  little  further,  and  lament 
cause  he  is  notoriously  in  the  swim  with  that,  in  the  persons  of  its  bishops  and 
the  immense  majority  of  his  brother  clergy,  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland 
priests  in  Ireland,  and  with  nine-tenths  had  made  itself  into  an  active  propa- 
of  the  bishops.  Only  last  Wednesday,  ganda  of  immoral  teaching.  We  cannot 
for  instance,  along  letter  was  reported  at  -A\  events  wonder  that  the  Tablet,  alter 
in  the  Times  from  his  Grace  of  Meath —  citing  specimens  of  the  virulent  abuse 
all  Irish  bishops  are  somehow  "  graces,"  showered  by  the  Nationalist  press  on  the 
possibly  in  order  to  compensate  by  a  Bishop  of  Limerick,  should  intimate  its 
double  dose  of  grace  for  the  "  double  conviction  that  "  the  Holy  See  will  not 
dose  of  original  sin" — complaining  bit-  long  remain  silent  when  treason  and  re- 
terly  of  the  "  bigoted  tyranny  and  intol-  bellion  are  openly  applauded  and  at- 
erance"  which  hindered  his  "exercise  tempted."  Here  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
of  his  Divine  rights  in  the  Divine  dnty  pect,  as  his  own  spiritual  subjects  evi- 
of  visiting"  Mr,  O'Brien  in  prison,  dently  do  expect,  that  the  Pope  will 
which  he  chose  to  regard  as  equivalent  speak  out,  not  on  a  question  of  politics, 
to  "  banishing  the  priest,  the  Mass,  the  but  on  one  of  elementary  natural  and 
Sacraments,  and  the  Catholic  religion,  Christian  morality.  He  can  instruct  the 
root  and  branch,  from  the  gaol."  Again  mitred  mob-leaders  of  the  Croke  and 
we  do  not  quote  this  silly  twaddle  for  its  Nulty  type  that  Bishop  O'Dwyer  is  right 
own  sake,  but  because  Bishop  Nulty  and  they  are  wrong  ;  and  what  is  more, 
only  reflects  the  tone  and  spirit  of  nine-  unless  they  are  prepared,  as  they  have 
tenths  of  his  episcopal  colleagues,  who  not  obviously  threatened,  to  organize  a 
are  hand  and  glove  with  an  organization  schism,  they  will  be  compelled  to  listen 
publicly  denounced  by  two  of  the  most  to  him.     If  in  doing  so  he  cannot  avoid 
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indirectly  condemning  Home  Rule,  by  preme  teacher  of  faith  and  morals  by, 

condemning  the  only  methods  by  which  reasserting  the  paramount  obligation  of 

it  actually  is,  or  can  effectually  be,  pros-  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Commandments.  — 

ecuted,  that  is  no  fault  of  his.     He  will  Saturday  Review. 
simply  have  vindicated  his  office  as  su- 


THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  ROM  AN  CE-WR  ITERS. 

Thb  reign  of  the  new  romance-writer,  doubt,  though  we  write  it  with  a  tremor, 
the  novelist  who  refuses  to  obey  condi-  whether,  if  the  audacity  and  the  strength 
tions,  and  uses  the  supernatural,  or  the  were  sufficient,  men  have  become  too 
half-supernatural,  or  the  impossible,  or  civilized  to  take  interest  in  the  action  of 
the  wildly  improbable  at  his  own  discre-  their  superiors.  "Angels"  cannot  be 
tion,  will  probably  be  short ;  but  for  an-  forever  lost  in  an  eternal  calm.  The 
other  reason  than  those  usually  assigned,  realm  of  the  half-supernatural  has  been 
The  public  will  not  weary  of  those  much  more  worked,  but  it  is  by  no 
stories,  as  some  believe,  if  only  they  are  means  exhausted  yet.  Is  there  nowhere 
adequately  done  ;  and  the  materials  are  a  family  merged  in  our  complex  civili- 
far  more  extensive  than  some  reviewers  zation  which  descends,  and  knows  that 
imagine.  The  thirst  for  stories  not  lim-  it  descends,  from  the  race  believed  by 
ited  by  general  experience  is  as  inherent  old  commentators  to  be  mentioned  in 
in  human  nature  as  is  the  belief  in  magic,  Genesis,  the  half-breeds  of  heaven,  the 
01  the  desire  for  tales  of  true  adventure,  children  of  angels  and  men,  and  which 
and  is  a  thirst  as  strongly  felt  by  culti-  retains  from  that  descent  powers  and 
vated  Europeans  as  by  Asiatics.  Of  all  capacities  and  longings,  and  above  all 
the  works  of  Dumas,  the  one  best  known  certainties  as  to  another  life,  and  with 
in  all  countries  is  "  Monte  Cristo,"  them  religious  obligations  unknown  to 
that  modern  story  from  the  "  Arabian  its  fellows  all  around,  always  operative, 
Nights,"  in  which  the  power  of  draw-  yet  always  of  necessity  concealed  ?  That 
ing  a  check  plays  the  part  of  the  magic  family,  if  its  members  knew  each  other, 
ring  ;  and  we  took  up  yesterday  the  would  be  a  Secret  Society  worth  all  the 
forty-six  thousandth  copy  of  Mr.  Hag-  Jesuits  in  the  world.  Is  there  no  one 
gard's  "  She,"  which. has  not  yet  been  who  is  undying,  yet  must  obey  all  other 
printed  in  a"  popular  edition."  Haroun  conditions  of  humanity  ;  no  one,  except 
al-Raschid  will  outlive  any  creation  of  St.  Leon,  for  whom  wealth  is  producible 
Mr.  Henry  James's,  and  Gulliver  will  at  will,  yet  who  dreads  to  use  his  power  ; 
be  a  household  word  when  "Middle  no  one  possessed  of  the  faculty  Bui  wcr 
march' '  is  forgotten.  As  for  materials,  used  to  hint  at  but  never  utilized  in  his 
no  one  has  yet  so  much  as  attempted  to  ha  If -supernatural  stories,  of  generating 
use  freely  the  true  supernatural,  or de-  in  another  mind  any  idea  he  would? 
scribed  to  us  at  full  length  a  being  who  The  novelists  who  have  used  mesmerism 
is  avowedly  not  of  our  world  or  limited  as  a  machine  have  thought  of  that 
by  its  immovable  conditions.  Mr.  power,  but  have  always  limited  it  to  its 
Howitt  made  the  attempt  in  the  collec-  subject's  periods  of  unconsciousness, 
tion  of  stories  he  called  "  Pantika  ;"  and  employed  it  for  some  comparatively 
but  it  was  a  failure,  and  of  this  genera-  trifling  end.  It  would  give  its  owner 
tion  hardly  any  one  would  even  under-  the  secure  mastery  of  the  world.  Fancy 
stand  us  if  we  spoke  of  Nichar,  "the  compelling  the  Parnellites  by  mere  men- 
mighty  angel,"  who  was  so  very  like  a  tal  mastery  to  struggle  for  English  sway ! 
muscular  Christian  clergyman.  The  Is  there  no  one  who  can  read  the 
effort  to  paint  such  a  being  will  prob-  thoughts  around  him,  and  so  live  utterly 
ably  not  be  made  except  by  a  new  Mil-  apart,  strong  on  some  sides  almost  as  a 
ton,  novelists,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  god,  on  others  the  weakest  because  the 
having  their  own  laws  of  modesty  ;  but  most  jealous,  and  therefore  miserable, 
the  whole  of  that  domain  lies  still  open  of  mankind  ?  Except  in  the  depart- 
to  the  audacious  and  the  strong,  and  we  ments  of  mesmerism  and  sleep-walking. 
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the  romance-writers  have  hardly  utilized  which  arises  in  using  them  for  something 
the  facts  of  physiology  now  creeping  of  true  genius.  The  faculty  of  writing 
slowly  into  common  knowledge,  while  social  novels  is  given  to  very  many  who 
they  have  left  the  machinery  of  science  have  no  genius  at  all,  but  who  are  struck 
to  Jules  Verne,  who  uses  it  with  the  in-  with  the  incidents  of  life,  and  can  make 
tellectual  subtlety  of  a  peep-show  pro-  stories  out  of  them  almost  as  well  as  old 
prietor  who  has  hired  an  electric  light,  nurses.  They  are  sometimes  very  good 
Suppose  a  man  who  in  sleep  learned  all  stories,  or  when  the  narrator  has,  like 
that  waking  he  desired  to  know.  It  "  Sarah  Tytler"  for  example,  an  excep- 
jrould  be  but  a  grand  exaggeration  of  lionally  keen  habit  of  observation,  ad- 
some  well-known  mental  processes  in  mirable  stories ;  but  their  authors  are 
sleep.  If  absolute  freedom  from  terrcs-  by  no  means  necessarily  extraordinary 
trial  conditions  is  desired,  the  list  of  people.  They  must  be  able  to  write 
worlds  in  which  all  may  be  that  the  fairly  interesting  conversation,  to  drama- 
thinker  can  devise  or  the  poet  imagine  tize  with  some  sense  of  scenic  effect,  and 
is  not  ended  with  the  account  of  Mars  to  make  remarks  of  some  merit  either 
in  "  Across  the  Zodiac,"  that  singularly  for  piquancy,  or  pathos,  or  shrewd  ob- 
effective  romance  which  so  few  seem  to  serration  ;  but  they  need  not  have  much 
have  read;  and  there  may  be,  even  in  imagination,  originality  is  rarely  in  them, 
this  world,  races  of  stranger  yet  more  and  poetic  power  is  often  a  positive 
human  type  than  Mr.  Haggard's  cruel  drawback..  They  are  almost  sure  so  to 
friends  who  burned  corpses  to  light  their  use  it  as  to  create  the  impression  of  un- 
revels.  Why,  we  read  a  letter  only  last  reality  and  strain,  which,  for  example, 
week  describing  an  actual  people  of  deforms  and  spoils  all  the  best  passages 
warriors,  warriors  as  terrible  as  Umslo-  in  Lord  Lytton's  tales.  The  powers  of 
pogaas,  who  fight  only  by  night ;  and  we  a  good  talker  are  those  which  help  them 
know  of  sects,  with  thousands  of  fol-  most ;  and  if  to  them  they  add  the  gift 
lowers,  whose  distinctive  doctrine  is  that  of  the  narrator,  so  often  found  in  the 
humanity  is  accursed,  and  should  and  least  cultivated,  they  will  find  acceptance 
shall  end.  Was  it  not  a  well-known  at  Mudie's,  and  receive  from  their  pub- 
and  most  thoughtful  correspondent  of  lishers  satisfactory  checks.  The  true 
our  own  who,  after  a  careful  study  of  romance- writer,  to  succeed,  requires  a 
the  Cambodian  sculptures  accumulated  great  deal  more  original  invention,  a 
in  Paris,  declared  that  that  extinct  and  sense  of  situation  stronger  than  the  play- 
powerful  race  had  in  them  something  wright's,  a  power  of  conceiving  charac- 
absolutely  separate  from  ordinary  hu-  ters  about  whom  experience  can  tell  him 
manity,  a  conscienceless  force,  a  wicked  nothing,  and  making  them  real  figures, 
satisfaction  in  themselves,  such  as  in  all  and,  above  all,  a  poetic  imagination, 
his  studies  he  had  never  dreamed  of  be-  That  last  is  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  secret, 
fore?  As  to  places,  who  knows  any-  He  has  the  gift  of  the  narrator  in  the 
thing  of  the  natural  forces  at  work  in  highest  degree,  and  strong  though  lim  ■ 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  where  a  volcano  ited  power  of  invention  ;  but  the  quality 
the  other  day  flung  out  a  shower  which  which  really  "  fetches"  his  readers,  and 
for  months  colored  the  sunsets;  or  in  makes  them  draw  their  breath,  is  always 
Formosa,  where  the  perpendicular  cliffs  described  by  all  critics  in  the  one  word 
are  7,000ft.  high  ;  or  has  yet  discovered  "Homeric."  He  is  on  occasion  a  poet, 
that  perished  or  perishing  city  in  Central  and  a  considerable  one,  though  he  uses 
Australia  whose  painted  ruins  show  not  prose  to  produce  his  loftiest  as  well  as 
only  that  a  forgotten  and  great  race  has  his  ordinary  effects  ;  and  poetic  power 
passed  away  in  the  continent  we  think  of  that  class  is  given  to  very  few.  Read- 
unpopulated,  but  that  this  race  was  ing  recently  quite  a  number  of  the  ro- 
dumb  ?  Is  speech  a  condition  of  thought,  mances  obviously  suggested  by  his  suc- 
or  of  swift  communication,  or  of  com-  cess,  we  have  been  struck  by  the  ab- 
bined  action  either  ? — watch,  before  you  sence  of  thisquality,  and  the  consequent 
answer,  the  making  of  a  beavers'  dam.  absence  of  anything  like  strong  attrac- 
Tlie  difficulty  of  the  romance- writers  tiveness.  We  are  not  worshippers  of 
is  not  any  satiety  in  the  pnblic,  or  any  Mr.  James  Payn,  for  instance,  but  we 
lack    of  materials,   but  the    necessity  should  not  have  thought  it  possible  that 
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he  should  be  actually  tedious  ;  and  yet  want  of  adequate  poetic  power,  the  more 

"  A  Prince  of  the  Blood,"  which  but  remarkable  because  Mr.  Russell  has  in 

for  the  change  in  the  public  taste  would  less  romantic  work,   and  even  in  this 

never  have  been  written,  has  for  its  fault,  book,  displayed  poetic  appreciation  of 

amid    some    merits,   tediousness.      To  the  moods  of  the  sea.     The  uncondi- 

make  the  story  possible  required  a  poet,  tioned  romance,  in  fact,   requires,   to 

—that  is  to  say,  precisely  what  Mr.  Payn  make  it  quite  acceptable,  a  rarer  artist 

is    not.      He  is    humorist,    tale-teller,  than  the  novel,— an  author  of  unusual, 

dramatist,  even  occasionally,  as  in  "  By  though   it  may  not  be  necessarily  the 

Proxy,"  a  considerable  painter  of  char-  highest,  force.     Such  writers  are  infre- 

acter  —if  he  hates  it — but  poet  he  is  not.  quent ;  and  when  Mr.  Haggard  and  Mr. 

Nor  is  the  marine  novelist,  Mr.  Clark  Stevenson  have    spent  themselves,   we 

Russell.    Of  all  the  recent  romances  not  look  to  hear  it  said,  and  said  truly,  from 

of  the  first  class  which  we  have  recently  the  publisher's  point  of  view,  that  "  the 

read,  his  is  perhaps  the  best.     He  can  public  taste  for  romance  has  once  more 

always  paint  sea-pictures,  he  has  hit  on  died  away."     It  never  dies  away,  but 

an  original  form  of  horror,  he  has  shown  the  combination  of  qualities  which  en- 

in  his  method  of  extrication  some  orig-  ables  a  man  to  gratify  it  is  so  infrequent, 

inality ;    but  his   "Frozen   Pirate"   ts  that  a  series  of  romances  feeding  the 

nevertheless,  even  for  us — and  we  are  of  taste  fully,  say,  for  a  generation,  can 

those  who    appreciate    his  work — dis-  hardly  be.     We  shall  have  a  series  of 

tinctly  dull.     We  care  nothing  about  poets  as  soon,  and  that,  though  it  has 

the  Pirate,  and  quite  agree  with  his  re-  occurred  in  the  last  happy  generation 

viver  as  to  the  expediency  of  wringing  and  in  the  generation  before,  it  is  usually 

his  neck;  and  but  little  more  for  the  an  incident  to  be  noted  only  once  within 

awful  scene  amid  which  his  short  life  two  centuries. — Spectator. 
is  passed.     The  book   is  spoiled  by  a 


SCIENCE;  AND  THE  BISHOPS. 

BY   PROFESSOR   HUXLBY. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  old  adage  which  I  presume  to  be  authorized,  of 
that  a  burned  child  dreads  the  fire,  I  these  sermons,  among  the  huge  mass  of 
ought  to  be  very  loath  to  touch  a  sermon  letters  and  papers  which  had  accumu- 
while  the  memory  of  what  befell  me  on  lated  during  two  months'  absence  ;  and 
a  recent  occasion,  possibly  not  yet  for-  I  have  read  them  not  only  with  attentive 
gotten  by  the  readers  of  this  Review,  is  interest,  but  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
uneffaced.  But  I  suppose  that 'even  the  which  is  quite  new  to  me  as  a  result  of 
distinguished  censor  of  that  unheard-of  hearing  or  reading  sermons.  These 
audacity  to  which  not  even  the  news-  excellent  discourses,  in  fact,  appear 
paper  report  of  a  sermon  is  sacred,  can  to  me  to  signalize  a  new  departure 
hardly  regard  a  man  of  science  as  either  in  the  course  adopted  by  theology  tow- 
indelicate  or  presumptuous,  if  he  ven-  ard  science,  and  to  indicate  the  possibil- 
tures  to  offer  some  comments  upon  three  ity  of  bringing  about  an  honorable  modus 
discourses,  specially  addressed  to  the  vtvendi  between  the  two.  How  far  the 
great  assemblage  of  men  of  science  which  three  bishops  speak  as  accredited  repre- 
recently  gathered  at  Manchester,  by  sentatives  of  the  Church  is  a  question  to 
three  bishops  of  the  State  Church.  On  be  considered  by-and-by.  Most  assur- 
my  return  to  England  not  long  ago,  I  edly,  I  am  not  authorized  to  represent 
found  a  pamphlet*  containing  a  version,  any  one  but  myself.  But  I  suppose  that 
there  must  be  a  good  many  people  in 


*  The  Advauet  of  Seimei.    Three  sermons  the  Church  of  the  bishops'  way  of  think- 

preached  in  Manchester  Cathedral  on  Sund«y,  jn„  .   and   t   ha7e  reaso„  t0  believe  that 

September  4.  1887,  during  the  meeting  of  the  j_  *£_  ___l„  r.t  ...;,...,._  *k„.  ,._  „  „nnj 

British  Association  (or  B»e   Advancement  o!  ln  the  ranks  of  sLclence  ,here  ««  a  8ood 

Science,  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  Bishop  many  persons  who,  more  or  less,  share 

of  Bedford,  and  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  my  views.     And  it  is  to  these  sensible 
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people  on  both  sides,  as  the  bishops  and  I  do  not  see  that  the  most  convinced 
I  must  needs  think  those  who  agree  with  evolutionist  could  ask  any  one,  whether 
us,  that  my  present  observations  are  ad-  cleric  or  layman,  to  say  more  than  this ; 
dressed.  They  will  probably  be  aston-  in  fact,  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  has 
isbed  to  learn  how  insignificant,  in  prin-  a  right  to  say  more  with  respect  to  any 
ciple,  their  differences  are.  question  about  which  two  opinions  can 
It  is  impossible  to  read  the  discourses  be  held,  than  that  his  mind  is  perfectly 
of  the  three  prelates  without  being  im-  open  to  the  force  of  evidence, 
pressed  by  the  knowledge  which  they  There  is  another  portion  of  the  Bishop 
display,  and  by  the  spirit  of  equity,  I  of  Bedford's  sermon  which  I  think  will 
might  say  of  generosity,  toward  science  be  warmly  appreciated  by  all  honest  and 
which  pervades  them.  There  is  no  trace  clear-headed  men.  He  repudiates  the 
of  that  tacit  or  open  assumption  that  the  views  of  those  who  say  that  theology 
rejection  of  theological  dogmas,  on  sci-  and  science 
entilic  grounds,  is  due  to  moral  perver- 
sity, which  is  the  ordinary  note  of  eccle-  SK*Smi?32  sPh"";liand  ««? lo  D0 
•  I-  ,  .  ■,■  ...  i  .  .  ■  way  Intermeddle  with  each  other.  Tbcv  re- 
siastical  homdies  on  this  subject,  and  ,</«,  „  it  WW|  ,0  difieren[  planM>  Jd  s0 
which  makes  them  look  so  supremely  never  meet.  Thus  we  may  pursue  scientific 
silly  to  men  whose  lives  have  been  spent  studies  with  the  utmost  freedom  and,  at  the 
in>restling  with  these  questions.    There  •""*  *■*■  m*y  P3?  lhe  most  reverent  regaid 

» ...  .««,„.  ?  hid. .«.,  ™i  m»-  2jsssiis?aif5is8.is 

bli  ng  blocks  under  rhetorical  stucco  ;  no 

resort  to  the  tu  quoquc  device  of  setting  Surely  every  unsophisticated  mind  will 
scientific  blunders  against  theological  heartily  concur  with  the  Bishop's  re- 
errors  ;  no  suggestion  that  an  honest  mark  upon  this  convenient  refuge  for 
man  may  keep  contradictory  beliefs  in  the  descendants  of  Mr.  Facing-both- 
separate  pockets  of  his  brain  ;  no  ques-  ways-  "  I  have  never  been  able  to  un- 
tion  that  the  method  of  scientific  inves-  derstand  this  position,  though  I  have 
ligation  is  valid,  whatever  the  results  to  often  seen  it  assumed."  Nor  can  any 
which  it  may  lead  ;  and  that  the  search  demurrer  be  sustained  when  the  Bishop 
after  truth,  and  truth  only,  ennobles  the  proceeds  to  point  out  that  there  are.  and 
searcher  and  leaves  no  doubt  that  his  must  be,  various  points  of  contact  be- 
life,  at  any  rate,  is  worth  living.  The  tween  theological  and  natural  science, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  declares  himself  and  therefore  that  it  is  foolish  to  ignore 
pledged  to  the  belief  that  "  the  advance*  or  deny  the  existence  of  as  many  dan- 
ment  of  science,  the  progress  of  human  gers  of  collision. 

knowledge,  is  in  itself  a  worthy  aim  of  Finally,   the   Bishop  of    Manchester 

the  greatest  effort  of  the  greatest  minds."  freely  admits  the  force  of  the  objections 

How  often  was  it  my  fate,  a  quarter  which  have  been  raised,  on  scientific 

of  a  century  ago,  to  see  the  whole  artil-  grounds;  to  prayer,  and  attempts  to  turn 

lery  of  the  pulpit  brought  to  bear  upon  tbem  by  arguing  that  the  proper  objects 

the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  its  sup-  of  prayer  are  not  physical  but  spiritual, 

porters !     Any  one  unaccustomed  to  the  He  tells  us  that  natural  accidents  and 

amenities  of  ecclesiastical  controversy  moral  misfortunes  are  not  to  be  taken 

would  have  thought  we  were  too  wicked  for  moral  judgments  of  God  ;  he  admits 

to  be  permitted  to  live.    But  let  us  hear  the  propriety  of  the  application  of  sci- 

tbe  Bishop  of  Bedford.     After  a  per-  entitle  methods  to  the  investigation  of 

fectly  frank  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  religions  ;  and 

evolution  and  some  of  its  obvious  con-  he  is  as  ready  to  recognize  the  process 

sequences,  that  learned  prelate  pleads,  of  evolution  there  as  in  the  physical 

with  all  earnestness,  against  world-      Mark    the    following    striking 

passage  : — 
a  hasty  denunciation  of  what  may  be  proved  to 

have  at  least  some  elements  o(  truth  in  It,  a  And  how  utterly  all  lhe  common  objections 

contemptuous  rejection  of  theories  which  we  (o   Divine  revelation  vanish  away  when  they 

may  some  day  learn  to  accept  as  freely  and  are  set  in  the  light  of  this  theory  of  »  spiritual 

with  as  little  sense  of  inconsistency  with  God's  progression.    Are  we  reminded  that  there  pre- 

word  as  we  now  accept  the  theory  of  the  earth's  vailed,  in  those  earlier  days,  views  of  the  na- 

motion  round  the  sun,  or  the  long  duration  of  ture  of  God  and  man,  of  human  life  and  Divine 

the  geological  epochs  (p.  28).  Providence,  which  we  now  find  to  be  unten- 
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able  ?    Tiai,  we  answer,  is  precisely  what  the  the  efficacy  of  prayer  is  inconsistent  with 

?"?  m  fSSSTSS  TT!,  , TXl  *  belw  ia  the  constancy  of  the  order  of 
views  of  religion  and  morality  had   not  been  * 

imperfect,  where  had  been  the  development  ?  nature. 

If  symbolical  visions  and  mythical  creations  The  Bishop  appears  to  admit  that 
had  found  no  place  in  the  early  Oriental  ex-  there  is  an  antagonism  between  the 
pressioo  of  Divine  truth  where  had  been  the  •■  reguIar  economy  of  nature' '  and  Ihe 
deweloDtnent  ?  The  sufficient  answer  to  ninetv-  u  .  »  ■•  7  1 
X^ofaoundrTSiX^XarTK  frjl-r  economy  of  prayer"  {p.  39), 
lions  to  tbc  Bible,  as  the  record  of  a  Divine  and  that  prayers  for  the  interruption 
education  of  our  race,  is  asked  in  that  one  of  Clod's  natural  order"  are  of  "  doubt- 
word— development.    And  to  what  are  we  in-  fu)  validity"  (p.  42).     It  appears  to  me 

-SfJft  tt^lT^'t;  rffiS  "!^  that  the  Bishop's  difficulty  simply  adds 
wand  of  a  magician,  has  at  the  same  moment  ..  r  .  ,  ,  .  ,  i  . 
so  completely  transformed  our  knowledge  and  another  example  to  those  which  I  have 
dispelled  our  difficulties?  To  modern  science,  several  times  insisted  upon  in  the  pages 
resolutely  pursuing  its  search  for  truth  io  apite  of  this  Review  and  elsewhere,,  of  the 
of  popular  obloquy  and-alas  !  that  one  should  miscnief  wnich  ha8  0«n  done,  and  is 
have  to  say  It— in  spite  too  often  of  theological  .  •  ,  .  ■  •_.  ■  , 
denunciation  (p.  53).  beM)2  dooe-  bv  a."™staken  apprehension 
of  the  real  meaning  of  "  natural  order" 
Apart  from  its  general  importance,  I  and  "  law  of  nature." 
read  this  remarkable  statement  with  the  May  I,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  re- 
more  pleasure,  since,  however  imper-  peat,  once  more,  that  the  statements  de* 
fectly  I  may  have  endeavored  toillus-  noted  by  these  terms  have  no  greater 
trate  theevolution  of  theology  in  a  paper  value  or  cogency  than  such  as  may  at- 
published  in  this  Review  last  year,  it  tach  to  generalizations  from  expeiience 
seems  to  me  that  in  principle,  at  any  of  the  past,  and  to  expectations  for  the 
rate,  I  may  hereafter  claim  high  theolog-  future  based  upon  that  experience  ?  No- 
body can  presume  to  say  what  the  order 
of  nature  must  be  ;  all  that  the  widest 
experience  (even  if  it  extended  over  all 
If  theologians  are  henceforward  pre-  past  time  and  through  all  space)  that 
pared  to  recognize  the  authority  of  sec-  events  had  happened  in  a  certain  way 
ular  science  in  the  manner  and  to  the  could  justify,  would  be  a  proportionally 
extent  indicated  in  the  Manchester  tril-  strong  expectation  that  events  will  go 
ogy  ;  if  the  distinguished  prelates  who  on  so  happening,  and  the  demand  for  a 
offer  these  terms  are  really  plenipotenti-  proportional  strength  of  evidence  in 
aiies,  then,  so  far  as  I  may  presume  to  favor  of  any  assertion  that  they  had 
speak  on  such  a  matter,  there  will  be  no  happened  otherwise, 
difficulty  about  concluding  a  perpetual  It  is  this  weighty  consideration,  the 
treaty  of  peace,  and  indeed  of  alliance,  truth  of  which  every  one  who  is  capable 
between  the  high  contracting  powers,  of  logical  thoaght  must  surety  admit, 
whose  history  has  hitherto  been  little  which  knocks  the  bottom  out  of  alt 
more  than  a  record  of  continual  warfare.  A  priori  objections  either  to  ordinary 
But  if  the  great  Chancellor's  maxim,  "  miracles"  or  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
"Do  ut  des,"  is  to  form  the  basis  of  in  so  far  as  the  latter  implies  the  mi- 
negotiation,  I  am  afraid  that  secular  raculous  intervention  of  a  higher  power, 
science  will  be  ruined  ;  for  it  seems  to  No  one  is  entitled  to  say  A  priori  that 
me  that  theology,  under  the  generous  any  given  so-called  miraculous  event  is 
impulse  of  a  sudden  conversion,  has  impossible :  and  no  one  is  entitled  to 
given  all  that  she  hath  ;  and  indeed,  on  say  £  priori  that  prayer  for  some  change 
one  point,  has  surrendered  mote  than  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  cannot 
can  reasonably  be  asked.  possibly  avail. 

I  suppose  I  must  be  prepared  to  face        The  supposition  that  there  is  any  in- 

the  reproach  which    attaches   to  those  consistency  between  the  acceptance  of 

who  criticise  a  gift,  if  I  venture  to  ob-  the  constancy  of   natural  order  and  a 

serve  that  I  do  not  think  that  ihe  Bishop  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  is  the 

of  Manchester  need  have  been  so  much  more  unaccountable  as  it  ,is  obviously 

alarmed  as  he  evidently  has  been,  by  the  contradicted  by  analogies  furnished  by 

objections  which  have  often  been  raised  everyday  experience.     The  belief  in  the 

to  prayer,  on  the  ground  that  a  belief  in  efficacy  of  prayer  depends  upon  the  as- 
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sumption  that  there  is  somebody,  some-  I  repeat  that  it  is  not  upon  any  A  pri' 
where,  who  is  strong  enough  to  deal  with  ori  considerations  that  objections,  either 
the  earth  and  its  contents  as  men  deal  to  the  supposed  efficacy  of  prayer  in 
with  the  things  and  events  which  they  modifying  the  course  of  events,  or  to 
are  strong  enough  to  modify  or  control ;  the  supposed  occurrence  of  miracles, 
and  who  is  capable  of  being  moved  by  can  be  scientifically  based.  The  real 
appeals  such  as  men  make  to  one  an-  objection,  and.  to  my  mind,  the  fatal 
other.  This  belief  does  not  even  in-  objection,  to  both  these  suppositions,  is 
volve  theism  ;  for  our  earth  is  an  insig-  the  inadequacy  of  the  evidence  to  prove 
nificant  particle  of  the  solar  system,  any  given  case  of  such  occurrences 
while  the  solar  system  is  hardly  worth  which  has  been  adduced.  It  is  a  canon 
speaking  of  in  telalion  to  the  All ;  and,  of  common  sense,  to  say  nothing  of  sci- 
for  anything  that  can  be  ptoved  to  the  ence,  that  the  more  improbable  a  sup- 
conirar^v,  there  may  be  beings  endowed  posed  occurrence,  the  more  cogent  ought 
with  full  powers  over  our  system,  yet,  to  be  the  evidence  in  its  favor.  I  have 
practically,  as  insignificant  as  ourselves  looked  somewhat  carefully  into  the  sub- 
in  relation  to  the  universe.  If  any  one  ject,  and  I  am  unable  to  find  in  the  rec- 
pleases,  therefore,  to  give  unrestrained  ords  of  any  miraculous  event  evidence 
liberty  to  his  fancy,  he  may  plead  anal-  which  even  approximates  to  the  fulfilment 
ogy  in  favor  of  the  dream  that  there  may  of  this  requirement, 
be,  somewhere,  a  finite  being,  or  beings,  But,  in  the  case  of  prayer,  the  Bishop 
who  can  play  with  the  solar  system  as  a  points  out  a  most  just  and  necessary 
child  plays  with  a  toy  ;  and  that  such  distinction  between  its  effect  on  the 
being  may  be  willing  to  do  anything  course  of  nature  outside  ourselves  and 
which  he  is  properly  supplicated  to  da  its  effect  within  the  region  of  the  sup- 
For  we  are  not  justified  in  saying  that  it  plicator's  mind- 
is  impossible  for  beings  having  the  na-  It  is  a  "  law  of  nature,"  verifiable  by 
ture  of  men,  only  vastly  more  powerful,  everyday  experience,  that  our  already 
to  exist ;  and  if  they  do  exist,  they  may  formed  convictions,  our  strong  desires, 
act  as  and  when  we  ask  them  to  do  so,  our  intent  occupation  with  particular 
just  as  our  brother  men  act.  As  a  mat-  ideas,  modify  our  mental  operations  to 
ter  of  fact,  the  great  mass  of  the  human  a  most  marvellous  extent,  and  produce 
race  has  believed,  and  still  believes,  in  enduring  changes  in  the  direction  and  in 
such  beings,  under  the  various  names  of  the  intensity  of  our  intellectual  and 
fairies,    gnomes,   angels,  and    demons,  moral  activities. 

Certainly  I  do  not  lack  faith  in  the  con-  Men  can  intoxicate  themselves  with 
stancy  of  natural  order.  But  I  am  not  ideas  as  effectually  as  with  alcohol  or 
less  convinced  that  if  I  were  to  ask  the  with  bang,  and  produce,  by  dint  of  in- 
Bishop  of  Manchester  to  do  me  a  kind*  tense  thinking,  mental  conditions  hardly 
ness  which  lay  within  his  power,  he  distinguishable  from  monomania.  De- 
would  do  it.  And  I  am  unable  to  see  moniac  possession  is  mythical ;  but  the 
that  his  action  on  my  request  involves  faculty  of  being  possessed,  more  or  less 
any  violation  of  the  order  of  nature,  completely,  by  an  idea  is  probably  the 
On  the  contrary,  as  I  have  not  the  honor  fundamental  condition  of  what  is  called 
to  know  the  Bishop  personally,  my  ac-  genius,  whether  it  show  itself  in  the 
tion  would  be  based  upon  my  faith  in  saint,  the  artist,  or  the  man  of  science, 
that  "  law  of  nature,"  or  generalization  One  calls  it  faith,  another  calls  it  inspi- 
from  experience,  which  tells  me  that,  as  ration,  a  third  calls  it  insight ;  but  the 
a  rule,  men  who  occupy  the  Bishop's  "intending  of  the  mind,"  to  borrow 
position  are  kindly  and  courteous.  Newton's  well-known  phrase,  the  con- 
How  is  the  case  altered  if  my  request  is  centration  of  all  the  rays  of  intellectual 
preferred  to  some  imaginary  superior  energy  on  some  one  point,  until  it  glows 
being,  or  to  the  Most  High  Being,  who,  and  colors  the  whole  cast  of  thought 
by  the  supposition,  is  able  to  arrest  dis-  with  its  peculiar  light,  is  common  to  all. 
ease,  or  make  the  sun  stand  still  in  the  I  take  it  that  the  Bishop  of  Manches- 
heavens,  just  as  easily  as  I  can  stop  my  ter  has  psychological  science  with  him 
watch,  or  make  it  indicate  any  hour  that  when  he  insists  upon  the  subjective  effi- 
pleases  me  ?  cacy  of  prayer  in  faith,  and  on  the  seem. 
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ingly  miraculous  effects  which  such  in-  He  discourses  on  the  &  priori  objections 

tending  of  the  mind  upon  religious  and  to  miracles,  apparently  without  being 

moral  ideas  may  have  upon  character  aware,  in  spite  of  all  the  discussions  of 

and     happiness.      Scientific    faith,    at  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  that  he  is 

present,   takes   it  no  further  than  the  doing  battle  with  a  shadow. 

prayer   which  Ajax  offered  ;   but  that  I   trust    I   do  not  misrepresent  the 

petition  is  continually  granted.  Bishop  of  Manchester  in  saying  that  the 

Whatever  points  of  detail  may  yet  re-  essence  of  his  remarkable  discourse  is 
main  open  for  discussion,  however,  I  re-  the  insistence  upon  the  "  supreme  im- 
peat  the  opinion  I  have  already  expressed  portance  of  the  purely  spiritual  in  our 
that  the  Manchester  sermons  concede  faith,"  and  of  the  relative,  if  not  abso- 
all  that  science  has  an  indisputable  right,  lute,  insignificance  of  aught  else.  He 
or  any  pressing  need,  to  ask,  and  that  obviously  perceives  the  bearing  of  his 
not  grudgingly  but  generously  ;  and,  if  arguments  against  the  alterabitity  of  the 
the  three  bishops  of  1887  carry  the  course  of  outward  nature  by  prayer,  on 
Church  with  them,  I  think  they  will  the  question  of  miracles  in  general ;  for 
have  as  good  title  to  the  permanent  he  is  careful  to  say  that  "  the  possibility 
gratitude  of  posterity  as  the  famous  of  miracles,  of  a  rare  and  unusual  Iran- 
seven  who  went  to  the  Tower  in  defence  scendence  of  the  world  order,  is  not  here 
of  the  Church  two  hundred  years  ago.  in  question"   (p.  38).     It  may  be  per- 

Witl  their  brethren  follow  their  just  mitted  me  to  suppose,  however,  that,  if 
and  prudent  guidance  ?  I  have  no  such  miracles  were  in  question,  the  speaker 
acquaintance  with  the  currents  of  eccle-  who  warns  us  "  that  we  must  look  for 
siastical  opinion  as  would  justify  me  in  the  heart  of  the  absolute  religion  in  that 
even  hazarding  a  guess  on  such  a  diffi-  part  of  it  which  prescribes  our  moral 
cult  topic.  But  some  recent  omens  are  and  religious  relations"  {p.  46)  would 
hardly  favorable.  There  seems  to  be  an  not  be  disposed  to  advise  those  who  had 
impression  abroad — I  do  not  desire  to  found  the  heart  of  Christianity  to  take 
give  any  countenance  to  it — that  I  am  much  thought  about  its  miraculous  in- 
fond  of  reading  sermons.    From  time  to  tegument. 

time,   unknown    correspondents — some  My  anonymous  sermon  will  have  noth* 

apparently  animated  by  the  charitable  ing  to  do  with  such  notions  as  these, 

desire  to  promote  my  conversion,  and  and  its  preacher  is  not  too  polite,  to  say 

others  unmistakably  anxious  to  spur  me  nothing  of  charitable,  toward  those  who 

to  the  expression  of  wrathful  antagonism  entertain  them. 

—favor  me  with  reports  or  copies  of  ~  .    ...            .      ,                 .   ..     .  .. 

,            ,                      r                       v  Scientific  men,  therefore,  are  perfectly  right 

such  productions.  itl  asserling  thaI  Christianity  reauoo  miracles. 

I    found   one  of  the  latter  category  If  miracles  never  happened,  Christianity,  in 

among  the  accumulated  arrears  to  which  any  sense  which  is  not  a  mockery,  which  does 

I  have  already  referred.  no<  m'ke  *""»  of  ■»»"*««.  "«  no  realty. 

It  is  a  full,  and  apparently  accurate,  J  —  »  J-  !~ SE-SKSE 

report  of  a  discourse   by  a  person  Of  no  brate  Christianity,  which  may  escape  the  ban 

less   ecclesiastical  rank  than  the  three  of  science.    And  I  would  warn  you  very  dis- 

authors  of  the  sermons  I  have  hitherto  "octly  against  this  new  contrivance.    Christi- 

been  considering  ;  but  who  be  is,  and  WUI'  '"  «"nt>ai11)'  ""rations  and  falls  to  the 

l                 li.                                       C  r  ground  if  miracles  be  impossible. 

where  or  when  the  sermon  was  preached,  r 

are  secrets  which  wild  horses  shall  not  Well,   warning  for  warning.     I  ven- 

tear  from  me,  lest  I  fall  again  under  high  ture   Co  warn   this  preacher  and  those 

censure  for  attacking  a  clergyman.    Only  who,    with    him,   persist    in    identifying 

if  the  editor  of  this  Review  thinks  it  his  Christianity  with  the  miraculous,   that 

duty  to  have  independent  evidence  that  such  forms  of  Christianity  are  not  only 

the  sermon  has  a  real  existence,  will  I,  doomed  to  fall  to  the  ground,  but  that, 

in  the  strictest  confidence,  communicate  within  the  last  half-century,  they  have 

it  to  him.  been  driving  that  way  with  continually 

The  preacher,  in  this  case,  is  of  a  very  accelerated  velocity, 

different  mind  from  the  three  bishops —  The  so-called  religious  world  is  given 

and  this  mind  is  different  in  quality,  dif-  to  a  strange  delusion.     It  fondly  im- 

ferent  in  spirit,  and  different  in  contents,  agines  that  it  possesses  the  monopoly  of 
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serious  and  constant  reflection  upon  the  Mich  event*  arc  possible  or  impossible, 
terrible  problems  of  existence  ;  and  that  no  man  can  sav  ;  bat  scientific  ethics 
those  who  cannot  accept  its  shibboleths  can  and  does  declare  that  the  profession 
are  either  mere  Galliot,  caring  for  none  of  belief  in  them,  on  the  evidence  of 
of  these  things,  or  libertines  desiring  to  documents  of  unknown  date  and  of  an- 
escape  from  the  restraints  of  morality,  known  authorship,  is  immoral-  Theo- 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  entered  the  logical  apologists  who  insist  that  moral- 
imaginations  of  these  people  that  oat-  ity  will  vanish  if  their  dogmas  are  ex- 
side  their  pale,  and  firmly  resolved  ploded,  would  do  well  to  consider  the 
never  to  enter  it,  there  are  thousands  of  fact  that,  in  the  matter  of  intellectual 
men,  certainly  not  their  inferiors  in  veracity,  science  is  already  a  long  way 
character,  capacity,  or  knowledge  of  the  ahead  of  the  Churches ;  and  that,  in  this 
question!  at  issue,  who  estimate  those  particular,  it  is  exerting  an  educational 
purely  spiritual  elements  of  tbe  Chris-  influence  on  mankind  of  which  the 
tian  faith  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Man-  Churches  have  shown  themselves  utterly 
Chester  speaks  as  highly  as  the  Bishop  incapable. 

does,  but  who  will  have  nothing  to  do  Undoubtedly  that  varying  compound 
with  the  Christian  Churches,  because  in  of  some  of  the  beat  and  some  of  the 
their  apprehension,  and  for  them,  the  worst  elements  of  Paganism  and  Juda- 
profession  of  belief  in  the  miraculous,  ism,  moulded  in  practice  by  the  innate 
on  the  evidence  offered,  would  be  aim-  character  of  certain  people  of  the  West- 
ply  immoral.  ern  world,  which,  since  the  second  cen- 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  men  of  tuty,  has  assumed  to  itself  the  title  of 

science  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  orthodox  Christianity,  "rests  on  mir- 

the  rest  of  the  world.     Occupation  with  acles,"    and  falls  to   the  ground,   not 

the  endlessly  great  parts  of  the  universe  "  if    miracles  be  impossible,"    but    if 

does  not  necessarily  involve  greatness  those  to  which   it  is  committed  prove 

of    character,    nor     does    microscopic  themselves  unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions 

study  of  the  infinitely  little  always  pro-  of  honest  belief. 

duce  humility.     We  have  our  full  share        That  this  Christianity  is  doomed  to 

of  original  sin  ;  need,  greed,  and  vain-  fall  is,  to  my  mind,  beyond  a  doubt ; 

glory  beset  us  as  they  do  other  mortals  ;  but  its  fall  will  be  neither  sudden  nor 

and  our  progress  is,  for  the  most  part,  speedy.     The  Church,  with  all  the  aid 

like  that  of  a  tacking  ship,  the  resultant  lent  it  by  the  secular  arm,  took  many 

of  opposite  divergencies  from  the  straight  centuries  to  extirpate  the  open  practice 

path.     But,  for  all   that,  there   is  one  of  pagan  idolatry  within  its  own  fold  ; 

moral  benefit  which  the  pursuit  of  sci-  and  those  who  have  travelled  in  south- 

ence  unquestionably  bestows.     It  keeps  ern  Europe  will  be  aware  that  it  has  not 

the  estimate  of  the  value  of  evidence  up  extirpated  the  essence  of  such  idolatry 

to  the  proper  mark  ;  and  we  are  con-  even  yet.    Mutate  nomine,  it  is  probable 

stantly  receiving  lessons,  and  sometimes  that  there  is  as  much  sheer  feticbism 

very  sharp  ones,  on  the  nature  of  proof,  among   the    Roman    populace  now   as 

Men  of  science  will  always  act  up  to  there  was  eighteen  hundred  years  ago ; 

their  standard  of  veracity,  when  man-  and  if  Marcus  Antoninus  could  descend 

kind  in  general  leave  off  sinning  ;  but  from  his  horse  and  ascend  the  steps  of 

that  standard  appears  to  me  to  be  higher  the  Ara  Cceli  church  about  Twelfth  Day, 

among  them  than  in  any  other  class  of  the  only  thing    that  need  strike  him 

the  community.  would  be  the  extremely  contemptible 

I  do  not  know  any  body  of  scientific  character  of  the  modern  idols  as  works 

men  who  could  be  got  to  listen  without  of  art. 

the  strongest  expressions  of  disgusted        Science  will  certainly  neither  ask  for, 

repudiation  to  the  exposition  of  a  pre-  nor  receive,  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm. 

tended  scientific  discovery,  which  had  It    will  trust    to   the   much   better  and 

no   better  evidence  to  show  for  itself  more  powerful  help  of  that  education  in 

than  the  story  of  the  devils  entering  a  scientific  truth  and  in  the  morals  of  as- 

herd  of  swine,  or  of  the  fig-tree  that  was  sent  which  is  rendered  as  indispensable 

blasted  for  bearing  no  figs  when  "  it  as  it  is  inevitable  by  tbe  permeation  of 
was  not  tbe  season  of  figs."     Whether    practical  life  with  the  products  and  ideas 
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of  science.     But  no  one  who  considers  "Anonymous"  is  responsible  for  the 

the  present  state  of  even  the  most  devel-  peculiarly  offensive  form  which  it  has 

oped  countries  can  doubt  that  the  sci*  taken  in  his  hands  ;  but  he  is  not  re* 

entific  light  that  has  come  into  the  world  sponsible   for  originating   it.      He    has 

will  for  a  long  time  have  to  shine  in  the  evidently  been  inspired  by  an  article  en- 

midst  of  darkness.     The  urban  popula-  titled   "  A  Great  Lesson"  published  in 

tions,  driven  into  contact  wilh  science  by  the  September  number  of  this  Review, 

trade  and  manufacture,  will  more  and  Truly  it  is  "  a  great  lesson,"  but  not 

more  receive  it,  while  the  pagani  will  quite  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  giver 

lag  behind.     Let  us  hope  that  no  Julian  thereof. 

may  arise  among  them  to  head  a  forlorn  In  the  conrse  of  his  doubtless  well- 
hope  against  the  inevitable.  Whatever  meant  admonitions,  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
happens,  science  may  bide  her  time  in  commits  himself  to  a  greater  number  of 
patience  and  in  confidence.  statements  which  are  demonstrably  in- 

But  to  return  to  my  "  Anonymous."  correct,  and  which  any  one  who  ventur- 

I  am  afraid  that  if  he  represents  any  cd  to  write  upon  the  subject  ought  to 

great  party  in  the  Church,  the  spirit  of  have  known  to  be  incorrect,  than  I  have 

justice   and  reasonableness  which  ani-  ever  seen  gathered  together  in  so  small 

mates  the  three  bishops  has  as  slender  a  space. 

chance  of  being  imitated,  on  a  large  I  submit  a  gathering  from  the  rich 

scale,  as  their  common  sense  and  their  store  for  the  appreciation  of  the  public, 

courtesy.     For,  not  contented  wilh  mis-  First  :— 

representing  science  on   its  speculative  Mr.  Murray's  new  explanation  of  the  struc- 

stde.        Anonymous      attacks    its    mo-  mre  of  coral  reefs  and  islands  was  eoramuni- 

rality.  cated   to  the   Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in 

i8So,  and  supported  with  such  a  weight  of  (acts 

For  two  whole  years  in  west! gallons  and  con-  and  such  a  close  texture  of  reasoning,  that  no 

elusions  which  would  upset  the  theories  of  serious  reply  has  ever  been  attempted  (p.  305). 
Darwin  on  the  formation  of  coral  islands  were 

actually  suppressed,  and  that  by  the  advice  No  serious  reply  has  ever  been  at- 

even  of  those  who  accepted  them,  ferftoref  tempted  !"      I  suppose  that  the  Duke  of 

up.ntiy  tk*  fait*  and  distw&ing  tkt  judt*u»t  Argyll   may   have  heard  of    Professor 

corals  and  coral-reefs  when  he  was  nat- 

So  far  as  I  know  anything  about  the  uralist    of    the    American    expedition 

matters  which  are  here  referred  to,  the  under  Commodore   Wilkes,  more   than 

part  of  this  passage  which  I  have  itali-  forty  years  ago,  have  ever  since  caused 

cized   is  absolutely   untrue.     I  believe  him  to  be  recognized  as  an  authority  of 

that   I   am   intimately  acquainted  with  the  first  rank  on  such  subjects.     Now 

all   Mr.  Darwin's  immediate  scientific  does  his  Grace  know,  or  does  he  not 

friends  ;  and  I  say  that  no  one  of  them,  know,  that,  in  the  year  1885,  Professor 

nor  any  other  man  of  science  known  to  Dana    published    an    elaborate    paper 

me,  ever  could,  or  would,  have  given  "  On  the  Origin   of  Coral  Reefs  and 

such  advice  to  any  one — if  for  no  other  Islands,"  in  which  after  referring  to  a 

reason  than  that,  with  the  example  of  presidential  address  by  the  Director  of 

the  most  candid  and  patient  listener  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain 

objections  that  ever  lived,  fresb  in  their  and  Ireland  delivered  in  1883,  in  which 

memories,   they   could   not  so  grossly  special  attention  is  directed  to  Mr.  Mur- 

have  at  once  violated  their  highest  duty  ray's  views.  Professor  Dana  says  : — 

and  dishonored  their  friend.  The  existing  state  of  doubt  on  the  ouestion 

The   charge    thus    brought  by   "An-  has  led  [he  writer  to  reconsider  the  earlier  and 

onymoua"  affects   the    honor  and   the  later  facts,  and  in  the  following  pages  he  gives 

probity  of  men  of  science  ;  if  it  is  true,  h,a  Ten"u- 

we  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  confi-  Professor  Dana  then  devotes  many  pages 

dence  of  the  general  public.     In  my  be-  of  his  very  "  serious  reply"  to  a  most 

lief  it  is  utterly  false,  and  its  real  effect  admirable  and  weighty  criticism  of  the 

will  be  to  discredit  those  who  are  re-  objections  which  have  at  various  times 

sponsible  for  it.     As  is  the  way  with  been  raised  to  Mr.  Darwin's  doctrine, 

slanders,   it  has  grown   by  repetition,  by  Professor  Semper,  by  Dr.  Rein,  and 
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finally  by  Mr.  Murray,  and  he  states  hit 
final  judgment  as  follows  :— 

With  the  theory  of  abrasion  and  solution  in- 
competent, »11  the  hypotheses  of  objectors  lo 
Darwin's  theory  xre  alike  weak  ;  for  all  have 
made  ibese  processes  their  chief  reliance, 
whether  appealing  to  a  calcareous,  or  a  vol- 
canic, or  •  mount  jin-peak  basement  for  the 
•trncture.  The  lulnidtnce  which  tbe  Darwin- 
ian theory  requires  baa  not  been  opposed  by 
Ibe  mention  of  any  fact  at  variance  with  it,  nor 
by  selling  aside  Darwin's  arguments  in  it* 
favor  ;  and  it  has  found  new  support  in  the 
facts  from  the  "  Challenger's"  soundings  off 
Tahiti,  thai  bad  been  put  in  array  against  it, 
and  strong  corroboration  in  the  facts  (rem  the 
West  Inoiet. 

Darwin's  theory,  therefore,  remains  as  the 
theory  that  accounts  for  tbe  origin  o(  reefs  and 

Be  it  understood  that  I  express  no 
opinion  on  the  controverted  points.  I 
doubt  if  there  are  ten  living  men  who, 
having  a  practical  knowledge  of  what  a. 
coral-reef  is,  have  endeavored  to  master 
the  very  difficult  biological  and  geologi- 
cal problems  involved  in  their  study.  I 
happen  lo  have  spent  the  best  pan  of 
three  jean  among  coral-reefs  and  to 
have  made  that  attempt ;  and,  when  Mr. 
Murray's  work  appeared,  I  said  to  my- 
self that  until  I  had  two  or  three  months 
to  give  to  the  renewed  study  of  the  sub- 
ject in  all  its  bearings,  I  must  be  con- 
tent to  remain  in  a  condition  of  sus- 
pended judgment.  In  tbe  meanwhile, 
the  man  who  would  be  voted  by  com- 
mon acclamation  aa  the  most  competent 
person  now  living  to  act  aa  umpire,  has 
delivered  the  verdict  I  have  quoted  ; 
and,  lo  go  no  further,  has  fully  justified 
the  hesitation  I  and  others  may  have  felt 
about  expressing  an  opinion.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  aeems  to  me  to 
require  a  good  deal  of  courage  to  say 
"  no  serious  reply  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted ;' '  and  to  chide  the  men  of  sci- 
ence, in  lofty  tones,  for  their  "  reluc- 
tance to  admit  an  error"  which  is  not 
admitted  ;  and  for  their  "slow  and  sulky 
acquiescence"  in  a  conclusion  which 
they  have  the  gravest  warranty  for  sus- 
pecting ! 

Second  : — 

Darwin  himself  had  lived  to  hear  of  the  new 
solution,  and,  with  that  splendid  candor  which 
was  eminent  In  him,  his  mind,  though  now 
grown  old  In  his  own  early  convictions,  was 
at  least  ready  to  entertain  It,  and  to  confess 

"  Amenta*  "Journal »/  StUnct,  1885,  p.  190. 
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that  serious  doubts  had  been  awakened  an  to 
the  troth  of  his  laanraas  theory  IP-  3°5,i- 

I  wish  that  Darwin's  splendid  candor 
could  be  conveyed  by  some  description 
of  spiritual  "microbe"  to  those  who 
write  about  him.  I  am  not  aware  that 
Mr.  Darwin  ever  entertained  "  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  bis  famous 
theory ;"  and  there  is  tolerably  good 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  second 
edition  of  hit  work,  published  in  1876, 
proves  that  he  entertained  no  such 
doubts  then  ;  a  tetter  to  Professor  Sem- 
per, whose  objections,  in  some  respects, 
forestalled  those  of  Mr.  Murray,  dated 
Oct.  2,  1879,  expresses  bis  continued 
adherence  to  the  opinion  "that  the 
atolls  and  barrier  reefs  in  the  middle  of 
the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  indicate 
subsidence ;"  and  the  letter  of  my 
friend  Professor  judd,  printed  at  the 
end  of  this  article  (which  I  bad  perhaps 
better  say  Professor  Judd  has  not 
seen)  will  prove  that  this  opinion  re- 
mained unaltered  to  the  end  of  hit  life. 

Third  :— 

.  .  .  Darwin's  theory  is  •  dream.  It  is  not 
only  unsound,  but  it  is  in  many  respects  the 
reverse  of  truth.  With  all  bis  conscientious- 
ness, with  all  bis  caution,  with  all  his  powers 
ol  observation,  Darwin  in  this  matter  fell  into 
errors  as  profound  as  the  abysses  ol  the  Pacific 
(p.  301). 

Really  ?  It  seems  lo  me  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
these  lines  exhibit  a  lack  of  the  qualities 
justly  ascribed  to  Mr.  Darwin,  which 
plunges  their  author  into  a  much  deeper 
abyss,  and  one  from  which  there  is  no 
hope  of  emetgence. 
Fourth  : — 

All  the  acclamations  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceived were  as  the  shouts  of  an  ignorant  mob 
(p.  301). 

But  surely  it  should  be  added  that  the 
Coryphaeus  of  this  ignorant  mob,  the 
fugleman  of  the  shouts,  was  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  naturalists  and  geol- 
ogists now  living— the  American  Dana 
—who,  after  years  of  independent  study 
extending  over  numerous  reefs  in  the 
Pacific,  gave  his  hearty  assent  to  Dar- 
win's views,  and,  after  all  that  had  been 
said,  deliberately  reaffirmed  that  assent 
in  the  year  1885. 
Filth  :— 
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whispered  for  some  time.  The  cheriibed  dog- 
ma has  been  dropping  very  slowly  out  of  sight 
(p.301)- 

Darwin's  speculation  may  be  right  or 
wrong,  but  1  submit  that  that  which  has 
not  happened  cannot  even  begin  to  be 
known,  except  by  those  who  have  mi- 
raculous gifts  to  which  we  poor  scientific 
people  do  not  aspire.  The  overthrow 
of  Darwin's  views  may  have  been  whis- 
pered by  those  who  hoped  for  it ;  and 
they  were  perhaps  wise  in  not  raising 
their  voices  above  a  whisper-  Incorrect 
statements,  if  made  too  loudly,  are  apt 
to  bring  about  unpleasant  consequences. 

Sixth.  Mr.  Munay's  views,  published 
in  1880,  are  said  to  have  met  with  "  slow 
and  sulky  acquiescence"  (p.  305)-  I 
have  proved  that  they  cannot  be  said  to 
have  met  with  general  acquiescence  of 
any  sort,  whether  quick  and  cheerful, 
or  slow  and  sulky  ;  and  if  this  assertion 
is  meant  to  convey  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Murray's  views  have  been  ignored, 
that  there  has  been  a.  conspiracy  of 
silence  against  them,  it  is  utterly  con- 
trary to  notorious  fact. 

Professor  Geikie's  well-known  Text- 
book of  Geology  was  published  in  1081, 
and  at  pages  457-9  of  that  work  there  is 
a  careful  exposition  of  Mr.  Murray's 
views.  Moreover,  Professor  Geikie  has 
specially  advocated  them  on  other  occa- 
sions,* notably  in  a  long  article  on 
"The  Origin  of  Coral  Reefs,"  pub- 
lished in  two  numbers  of  Nature  for 
1883,  and  in  a  presidential  address  de- 
livered in  the  same  year.  If,  in  so  short 
a  time  after  the  publication  of  his  views, 
Mr.  Murray  could  boast  of  a  convert  so 
distinguished  and  influential  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Geological  Survey,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  wonderful  conspiration  de 
silence  (which  has  about  as  much  real 
existence  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  other 
bogie,  "The  Reign  of  Terror")  must 
have  ipso  facto  collapsed.  I  wish  that, 
when  1  was  a  young  man,  my  endeavors 
to  upset  some  prevalent  errors  had  met 
with  as  speedy  and  effectual  backing. 

Seventh  :— 

.  .  .  Mr.  John  Murray  was  strongly  advised 

*  Professor  Geikie.  however,  though  a 
strong,  is  a  fair  and  candid  advocate.  He  says 
of  Darwin's  theory,  "  That  it  may  be  possibly 
true.  In  some  Instances,  may  be  readily  grant- 
ed." For  Professor  Geikie,  then,  it  is  not  yet 
overthrow  □    -still  less  a  dream. 


against  the  publication  of  hli  views  to  deroga- 
tion of  Darwin's  long-accepted  theory  of  the 
coral  islands,  and  was  actually  induced  to  de- 
lay It  for  two  years.  Yet  the  late  Sir  Wyville 
Thomson,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  natural- 
ists of  the  "  Challenger"  expedition,  was  him* 
self  convinced  by  Mr.  Murray's  reasoning  (p. 

Clearly,  then,  it  conld  not  be  Mr. 
Murray's  official  chief  who  gave  him 
this  advice.  Who  was  it  ?  And  what 
was  the  exact  nature  of  the  advice 
given  ?  Until  we  have  some  precise  in- 
formation on  this  head,  I  shall  take  leave 
to  doubt  whether  this  statement  is  more 
accurate  than  those  which  I  have  previ- 
ously cited. 

Whether  such  advice  was  wise  or  fool- 
ish, just  or  immoral,  depends  entirely 
on  the  motive  of  the  person  who  gave 
it  If  he  meant  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Mur- 
ray that  it  might  be  wise  for  a  young 
and  comparatively  unknown  man  to 
walk  warily,  when  he  proposed  to  attack 
a  generalization  based  on  many  years' 
labor  of  one  undoubtedly  competent 
person,  and  fortified  by  the  independent 
results  -of  the  many  years'  labor  of  an- 
other undoubtedly  competent  person, 
and  even,  if  necessary,  to  take  two 
whole  years  in  fortifying  his  position,  I 
think  that  such  advice  would  have  been 
sagacious  and  kind.  1  suppose  that 
there  are  few  working  men  of  science 
who  have  not  kept  their  ideas  to  them- 
selves, while  gathering  and  sifting  evi- 
dence, for  a  much  longer  period  than 
two  years. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Murray 
was  advised  to  delay  the  publication  of 
his  criticisms,  simply  to  save  Mr.  Dar- 
win's credit  and  to  preserve  some  rep- 
utation for  infallibility,  which  no  one 
ever  heard  of,  then  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  that  his  adviser  was  pro- 
foundly dishonest,  as  well  as  extremely 
foolish,  and  that,  if  he  is  a  man  of  sci- 
ence, he  has  disgraced  his  calling. 

But,  after  all,  this  supposed  scientific 
Achitophel  has  not  yet  made  good  the 
primary  fact  of  his  existence.  Until 
the  needful  proof  is  forthcoming,  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  suspending  my  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  he  is  much  more 
than  an  anti-scientific  myth.  I  leave  it 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  to  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  obligation  under  which, 
for  his  own  sake,  he  may  lie  to  produce 
the  evidence  on  which  his  aspersions  of 
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the  honor  of  scientific  men  are  based,  lured   to  express,   somewhat  emphati- 

I  cannot  pretend  that  we  are  seriously  call;,  the  wish  that  the  thing  was  at  the 

disturbed  by  charges  which  every  one  bottom  of  the  sea. 

who  is  acquainted  with  the  truth  of  the  What  is  meant  by  my  being  caught  by 

matter  knows    to  be  ridiculous  ;    but  a  generalization  about  the  physical  basis 

mud  has  a  habit  of  staining  if  it  lies  too  of  life  I  do  not  know  ;  still  less  can  I 

long,  and  it  is  as  well  to  have  it  brushed  understand  (he  assertion  that  Bafkybius 

off  as  soon  as  may  be.  was  accepted  because  of  its  supposed 

So  much  for  the  "  Great  Lesson."  harmony  with  Darwin's  speculations- 
It  is  followed  by  a  "  Little  Lesson"  ap*  That  which  interested  me  in  the  matter 
patently  directed  against  my  infallibility  was  the  apparent  analogy  of  Bathybius 
—a  doctrine  about  which  I  should  be  with  other  well-known  forms  of  lower 
inclined  to  paraphrase  Wilkes's  remark  life,  such  as  the  Plasmodia  of  the  Myxo- 
to  George  the  Third  when  he  declared  mycetes  and  the  Rhizopods.  Specula- 
that  he,  at  any  rate,  was  not  a  Wilkite.  tive  hopes  or  fears  had  nothing  to  do 
But  I  really  should  be  glad  to  think  that  with  the  matter  ;  and  if  Bathybius  were 
there  are  people  who  need  the  warning,  brought  up  alive  from  the  bottom  of  the 
because  then  it  will  be  obvious  that  this  Atlantic  to-morrow,  the  fact  would  not 
raking  up  of  an  old  story  cannot  have  have  the  slightest  bearing,  that  I  can 
been  suggested  by  a  mere  fanatical  de-  discern,  upon  Mr.  Darwin's  specula- 
sire  to  damage  men  of  science.  I  can  tions,  or  upon  any  of  the  disputed  pro b- 
but  rejoice,  then,  that  these  misguided  lems  of  biology.  It  would  merely  be 
enthusiasts,  whose  faith  in  me  has  so  far  one  elementary  organism  the  more  added 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  reason,  should  to  the  thousands  already  known. . 
beset  right.  But  that"  want  ot  finish"  Up  to  this  moment  1  was  not  aware  of 
in  the  matter  of  accuracy  which  so  ter-  the  universal  favor  with  which  Bathyb- 
ribly  mars  the  effect  of  the  Great  Les-  ius  was  received-*  Those  simulators 
son,  is  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  an  "  ignorant  mob  "  who,  according 
of  the  Little  Lesson,  and,  instead  of  set-  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  welcomed  Dar- 
ting my  too  fervent  disciples  right,  it  win's  theory  of  coral-reefs,  made  no 
will  set  them  wrong.  demonstration  in  my  favor,  unless  his 

The    Duke   of   Argyll,  in    telling  the  Grace  includes  Sir   Wyville  Thomson, 

story  of  Bathybius,  says  that  my  mind  Dr.  Carpenter,  Dr.  Bessels,  and  Profes- 

was   "caught  by  this  new  and  grand  sor  Haeckel  under  that  head-     On  the 

generalization  of  the  physical  basis  of  contrary,  a  sagacious  friend  of  mine, 

life."     I  never  have  been  guilty  of  a  rec-  than  whom  there  was  no  more  compe- 

lamation  about  anything  to  my  credit,  tent  judge,  the  late  Mr.  George  Busk, 

and  I  do  not  mean  to  be  ;  but  if  there  was  not  to  be  converted  ;  while,  long 

is  any  blame  going,  I  do  not  choose  to  before  the  "  Challenger"  work,  Khren- 

be  relegated  to  a  subordinate  place  when  berg  wrote  to  me  very  sceptically,  and 

I  have  a  claim  to  the  first.     The  re-  1  fully  expected  that  that  eminent  man 

sponsibility  for  the  first  description  and  would  favor  me  with  pretty  sharp  criti- 

the  naming  of  Bathybius  is  mine  and  cism.     Unfortunately   he  died   shortly 

mine  only.     The  paper  on  "  Some  Or-  afterward,  and  nothing  from  him,  that  I 

ganismt  living  at  great  depths  in  the  At-  know  of,  appeared.     When  Sir  Wyville 

lantic  Ocean, "  in  which  I  drew  atten-  Thomson  wrote  to  meabtief  account  of 

tion  to  this  substance,  is  to  be  found  by  the  results  obtained  on  board  the  "  Chal- 

the  curious  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  lenger,"  I  sent  his  statement  to  Nature, 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Seh  in  which  journal  it  appeared  the  follow- 

true,  and  was  published  in  the  year  1868.     

Whatever  errors  are  contained  in  that 


.  *  I  find,  moreover,  that  1    specially   warned 

paper  are  my  own  peculiar  property ;  roy  ^m  gainst  hasty  judgment.  After 
but  neither  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  stating  the  (acta  of  observation,  I  add,  "  I 
Association  in  1868,  nor  anywhere  else,  have,  hitherto,  said  nothing  about  their  mean- 
have  I  gone  beyond  what  is  there  stated  ;  '"«•  «■ in  ""  '">*">!?  8°  difficult  ""*  !»«B(« 
except  in  so  far  that,  at  a  long  subse-  «  UKTlifiJ  imporS™  tepVquefr 
quent  meeting  of  the  Association,  being  u0DS  D(  f^t  and  the  questions  of  interpretation 
importuned  about  the  subject,   I  ven-  well  span  "  (p.  210). 
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ing  week,  without  any  further  note  or  feasor  Dana  to  the  components  of  an 

comment  than  was  needful  to  explain  "  ignorant  mob  ;"  he  must  not  say  that 

the  circumstances.      In   thus  allowing  things  are  beginning  to  be  known  which 

judgment  to  go  by  default,  I  am  afraid  are  not  known  at  all ;  he  must  not  say 

I  showed  a  reckless  and  ungracious  dis-  that  "  alow  and  sulky  acquiescence"  has 

regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  believers  in  been   given   to   that   which  cannot  yet 

my  infallibility.     No  doubt  I  ought  to  boast  of  general   acquiescence  of  any 

have  hedged  and  fenced  and  attenuated  kind  ;  he  must  not  suggest  that  a  view 

the   effect    of  Sir   Wyville  Thomson's  which  has  been  publicly  advocated  by 

brief  note  in  every  possible  way.     Or  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 

perhaps  I  ought  to  have  suppressed  the  and  no  less  publicly  discussed  by  many 

note  altogether,  on  the  ground  that  it  other  authoritative  writers  has  been  in- 

was  a  mere  ex  parte  statement.      My  tentionally  and  systematically  ignored  ; 

excuse  is  that,  notwithstanding  a  large  he  must  not  ascribe  ill  motives  for  a 

and  abiding  faith  in  human  folly,  I  did  course  of  action  which  is  the  only  proper 

not  know  then,  any  more  than  I  know  one  ;  and  finally,  if  any  one  but  myself 

now,    that  there  was  an)  body  foolish  were  interested,  I  should  say  that  he  had 

enough  to  be  unaware  that  the  only  peo-  better  not  waste  his  time  in  raking  up 

pte,  scientific  or  other,  who  never  make  the  errors  of  those  whose  lives  have  been 

mistakes  are  those  who  do  nothing  ;  or  occupied  not  in  talking  about  science, 

that    anybody,    for    whose    opinion    I  but  in  toiling,  sometimes  with  success 

cared,  would  not  rather  see  me  commit  and  sometimes  with  failure,  to  get  some 

ten  blunders  than  try  to  hide  one.  real  work  done. 

Pending  the  production  of  further  evi-  The  most  considerable  difference   I 

dence,  I  hold  that  the  existence  of  peo-  note  among  men  is  not  in  their  readiness 

pie  who   believe  in  the  infallibility  of  to  fall  into  error,  but  in  their  readiness 

men  of  science  is  as  purely  mythical  as  to  acknowledge  these  inevitable  lapses, 

that  of  the  evil  counsellor  who  advised  The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  now  a  splendid 

the  withholding  of  the  truth  lest  it  should  opportunity  for  proving  to  the  world  in 

conflict  with  that  belief.  which  of  these  categories  it  is  hereafter 

I   venture  to  think,   then,   that  the  to  rank  him. 

Duke  of  Argyll  might  have  spared  his  — — 
"  Little  Lesson"  as  well  as  his  "  Great 

lesson' '  with  advantage.  The  paternal  Dear  Professor  Huxley, — A  short  time 
authority  who  whips  the  child  for  sins  before  Mr.  Darwin's  death  I  had  a  con- 
he  has  not  committed  does  not  strengthen  versation  with  him  concerning  the  ob- 
hts  moral  influence — rather  excites  con-  servations  which  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
tempt  and  repugnance.  And  if,  as  Murray  upon  coral-reefs,  and  the  spec- 
would  seem  from  this  and  former  mooi-  ulations  which  bad  been  founded  upon 
tory  allocutions  which  have  been  ad-  those  observations.  I  found  that  Mr. 
dressed  to  us,  the  Duke  aspires  to  the  Darwin  had  very  carefully  considered 
position  of  censor,  or  spiritual  director,  the  whole  subject,  and  that  while,  on 
in  relation  to  the  men  who  are  doing  the  the  one  hand,  he  did  not  regard  the  act- 
work  of  physical  science,  he  really  must  ual  facts  recorded  by  Mr.  Murray  as  ab- 
get  up  bis  facts  better.  There  will  be  soluiely  inconsistent  with  his  own  theory 
an  end  to  all  chance  of  our  kissing  the  of  subsidence,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did 
rod  if  his  Grace  goes  wrong  a  third  lime,  not  believe  that  they  necessitated  or 
He  must  not  say  again  that  "  no  serious  supported  the  hypothesis  advanced  by 
reply  has  been  attempted  "  to  a  view  Mr.  Murray.  Mr.  Darwin's  attitude,  as  I 
which  was  discussed  and  repudiated  two  understood  it,  toward  Mr.  Murray's  ob- 
years  before  by  one  of  the  highest  extant  jectiens  to  the  theory  of  subsidence  was 
authorities  on  the  subject ;  he  must  not  exactly  similar  to  that  maintained  by  him 
say  that  Darwin  accepted  that  which  it  with  respect  to  Professor  Semper' s  criti- 
can  be  proved  he  did  not  accept ;  he  cism,  which  was  of  a  very  similar  char- 
mast  not  say  that  a  doctrine  has  drop-  acter  ;  and  his  position  with  regard  to 
ped  into  the  abyss  when  it  is  quite  ot>-  the  whole  question  was  almost  identical 
viously  alive  and  kicking  at  the  surface  ;  with  that  subsequently  so  clearly  defined 
he  must  not  assimilate  a  man  like  Pro-  by  Professor  Dana  in  his  well-known 
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article!  published  in  the  American  Jour-  Use  on  geology  which  has  been  published, 
nal  of  Science  tor  1885-  since  Mr.  Murray's  views  were  made 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  one,  known,  has  dealt  with  his  observations 
acquainted  with  the  scientific  literature  at  considerable  length.  This  is  true  of 
of  the  last  seven  years,  could  possibly  Professor  A.  H.  Green's  Physical  Geol- 
suggest  that  Mr.  Murray's  memoir  pub-  ogy,  published  in  1881 ;  of  Professor 
lished  in  1880  had  failed  to  secure  a  due  Prestwtch's  Geology,  Chemical  and  Phys- 
amount  of  attention.  Mr.  Murray,  by  teal;  and  of  Professor  Janus  Geikie's 
his  position  in  the  "  Challenger"  office,  Outlines  of  Geology,  published  in  i885. 
occupied  an  exceptionally  favorable  Similar  prominence  is  given  to  the  sub- 
position  for  making  his  views  widely  ject  in  De  Lapparent's  Traitt  de  Giol- 
known  ;  and  he  had  moreover  the  sin-  ogie,  published  in  1885,  and  in  Credner's 
gular  good  fortune  to  secure  from  the  first  Elcmente  der  Geologic  which  has  ap- 
the  advocacy  of  so  able  and  brilliant  a  peared  during  the  present  year.  If  this 
writer  as  Professor  Archibald  Geikie,  be  a  "conspiracy  of  silence,"  where, 
who  in  a  special  discourse  and  in  several  alas  !  can  the  geological  speculator  seek 
treatises  on  geology  and  physical  geology  for  fame  ? 
very  strongly  supported  the  new  theory.  Yours  very  truly, 
It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  attempt  John  W.  Judii. 
to  give  references  to  the  various  scien-  Oct.  10,  1887. 

tine  journals  which  have  discussed  the  — Nineteenth  Century. 
subject,  but  I  may  add  that  every  trea- 
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If  the  doctrine  be  true  that  man  is  of  tan  from  the  tan-yard  in  which  th- 
ready the  heir  of  all  the  various  species  dog  was  chained  up),  and  finally  sat 
and  genera  of  the  animal  kingdom,  it  down  under  the  tree  in  which  the  man 
seems  a  little  hard  upon  us  that,  even  had  taken  refuge.  Why,  we  wonder, 
by  way  of  exception,  we  inherit  none  of  are  those  finer  powers  of  discriminating 
the  most  marvellous  instincts  of  those  and  following  the  track  of  a  scent  which 
species  and  genera,  and  have  to  be  con-  so  many  of  the  lower  animals  possess, 
tent  with  those  greater  but  purely  human  entirely  extinguished  in  man,  if  man  be 
faculties  by  which  even  the  most  won-  the  real  heir  of  all  the  various  genera 
derful  of  the  animal  instincts  have  been  which  show  powers  inferior  to  his  own  ? 
somehow  extinguished.  Sir  John  Lub-  We  see  no  trace  in  animals  of  that  high 
bock  maintains  with  a  good  deal  of  plau-  enjoyment  of  the  finer  scents  which 
sibility  that  there  are  insects,  and  very  make  the  blossoming  of  the  spring  flow- 
likely  even  higher  animals,  which  per-  ers  so  great  a  delight  to  human  beings, 
ceive  colors  of  which  we  have  no  and  yet  men  are  entirely  destitute  of 
glimpse,  and  hear  sounds  which  to  us  that  almost  unerring  power  of  tracking 
are  inaudible.  Yet  we  never  hear  of  a  the  path  of  an  odor  which  seems  to  be 
human  retina  that  includes  in  its  vision  one  of  the  principal  gifts  of  many  quad- 
those  colors  depending  on  vibrations  of  rupeds  and  some  birds.  It  is  the  same 
the  ether  which  are  too  slow  or  too  rapid  with  the  power  of  a  dog  or  cat  to  find 
for  our  ordinary  eyes,  nor  of  a  human  its  way  hack  to  a  home  to  which  it  is 
ear  which  is  entranced  with  music  that  attached,  but  from  which  it  has  been 
to  the  great  majority  of  our  species  is  taken  by  a  route  that  it  cannot  possibly 
absolutely  inaudible.  Again,  we  never  follow  on  its  return,  even  if  it  had  had 
hear  of  a  human  being  who  could  per-  the  power  of  observing  that  route,  which 
form  the  feat  of  which  we  were  told  only  usually  it  has  not  bad.  Nothing  could 
the  other  day  in  a  bloodhound.  In  a  be  more  convenient  than  such  a  power 
dark  night,  it  followed  up  for  three  to  a  lost  child.  But  no  one  ever  heard 
miles  the  trail  of  a  thief  with  whom  the  of  any  child  who  possessed  it.  Still 
bloodhound  could  never  have  been  in  more  enviable  is  that  instinct  possessed 
contact  (he  had  just  purloined  some  rolls  by  so  many  birds  of  crossing  great  tracts 
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of  land  and  sea  without  apparently  any  fancy  recall  to  us  any  instinct  of  the 
landmarks  or  seamarks  to  guide  them,  bird,  the  only  musical  creature  except 
and  of  reaching  a  quarter  of  the  globe  ourselves.  Still  less,  of  course,  does 
which  many  of  them  have  never  visited  great  moral  genius,  the  genius  of  a 
before,  while  those  who  have  visited  it  Howard  or  a  Clarkson,  suggest  any  rem- 
before  have  not  visited  it  often  enough  iniscence  of  what  happens  in  the  world 
to  learn- the  way, — at  least,  by  any  rule  of  animal  life.  And  yet  even  in  this 
which,  in  like  circumstances,  would  be  region  there  might  be  some  inheritance 
of  any  use  to  human  intelligence.  The  of  the"  kind  conceivable,  if  it  were  but 
migratory  birds  must  certainly  be  in  discernible  in  our  race.  Were  we  not 
possession  of  either  senses  or  instincts  all  reading  last  week  of  the  St.  Bernard 
entirely  beyond  the  range  of  human  im-  dog  which  knew  by  some  instinct  which 
agination,  and  yet  no  one  ever  heard  of  even  the  monks  at  the  hospice  did  not 
the  survival  of  such  a  sense  or  instinct  share,  that  there  were  lost  travellers  in 
in  any  member  of  our  race.  It  may  be  the  neighboring  snowdrift  in  need  of  his 
said,  indeed,  that  men  have  either  in-  aid,  and  which  insisted  on  his  masters 
herited  or  reproduced  the  slave-making  letting  him  out  to  look  for  them  without 
instinct  of  some,  of  the  military  ants,  any  sign  recognizable  by  the  fraternity 
though  that  unfortunate  and  degrading  that  aid  was  wanted  ?  What  a  blessing 
instinct  does  not  appear  to  have  been  such  an  instinct  as  this  would  be  in  a 
inherited  by  any  of  the  higher  animals  higher  sphere  to  the  missionaries  or  the 
which  intervene  between  the  insects  and  sisterhood  whose  work  it  is  to  find  out 
our  own  race  ;  but  this  only  enhances  misery  in  need  of  their  aid,  and  perish- 
the  irony  of  our  destiny,  if  we  do,  in-  ing  for  want  of  their  help  !  Yet  we 
deed,  in  any  sense  inherit  from  these  in-  never  see  anything  of  the  kind  ;  we 
sect  aristocracies  one  of  the  most  disas-  never  hear  of  men  or  women  in  our 
trous  instincts  of  the  audacious  but  in-  moral  hospices  who  are  warned  by  an 
dolent  creatures  which  fight  so  much  inner  restlessness  of  the  neighborhood 
better  than  they  work.  If  we  have  not  of  some  perishing  soul  which  they  could 
inherited  the  architectural  instiocts  of  help  and  rescue  from  the  dreary  fate 
bees  or  beavers,  nor  the  spinning  in-  which  overwhelms  it.  Such  an  instinct, ' 
stincts  of  spiders,  nor  the  power  of  the  however,  might  fairly  be  represented  as 
dog  to  track  out  its  home,  it  is  a  little  the  analogue  in  man  of  the  conscious- 
sad  that  we  should  have  inherited  the  nets  of  the  noble  dog  that  there  was  a 
one  disastrous  instinct  of  the  ant  by  creature  perishing  for  want  of  his  assist- 
which  it  makes  itself  dependent  on  a  ance.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  ex- 
more  timid  and  industrious  species  of  ceptionally  great  qualities  of  men,  the 
its  own  race,  and  thereby  loses  the  power  qualities  which  mark  them  for  distinc- 
to  help  itself.  tion,  whether  in  low  levels  or  in  high, 
What  is  still  more  curious  is  that  even  can  hardly  ever  be  regarded  as  revivals 
where  human  beings  have  wholly  excep-  of  the  rarer  instincts  of  our  lower  fel- 
tional  and  unheard-of  powers,  they  be-  low- creatures.  Even  the  very  excep- 
tray  no  traces  of  the  exceptional  and  tional  capacity  for  money-making, —per- 
unheaid-of  powers  of  the  races  whose  haps  the  lowest  of  these  forms  of  dis- 
vital  organization  we  are  said  to  inherit.  Unction,— has  nothing  in  it  which  can  in 
The  occasional  appearance  of  very  rare  any  way  be  traced  to  any  rare  facuhy 
mathematical  powers,  for  instance,  so  below  the  human  level ;  and  the  high- 
far  from  being  in  any  sense  explicable  est,  the  intellectual,  or  moral,  or  poeii- 
fiom  below,  looks  much  more  like  in-  cal,  or  spiritual  genius  for  reaching  the 
spiralion  from  above.  The  calculating  hearts  of  men,  seems  as  destitute  ol  even 
boy  who  could  not  even  give  any  ac-  the  highest  sort  of  blind  instinct,  as  is 
count  of  the  process  whereby  he  arrived  the  power  of  the  blindfolded  chess- 
at  correct  results  which  the  educated  player  to  play  a  dozen  games  at  a  time 
mathematician  took  some  time  to  verify,  and  win  them  all,  or  that  of  the  mathe- 
certainly  was  not  reviving  in  himself  any  matical  boy  who  extracted  the  square 
of  the  rare  powers  of  the  lower  tribes  of  rootof  106,939  before  the  original  num- 
animals.  Nor  do  the  prodigies  in  music  ber  could  be  written  down,  who  imme- 
who  show  such  marvellous  power  in  in-  diately  after  found  the  cube  root  of  268,- 
Niw  Sum,— Vol.  XLVII.,  No.  3  36 
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336,195  with  equal  rapidity,  and  who  future  rather  than  the  past;  with  the 
on  the  instant  resolved  247,483  into  its  race  to  come,  not  with  the  races  whose 
only  factors, — namely,  941  and  263, —  experience  we  are  supposed  to  inherit, 
the  only  two  numbers  from  which  it  We  can  only  suppose  the  reason  to  be 
would  result.  that  the  mind  which  guides  the  universe 
Now,  what  is  the  reason  why,  if  man  and  lays  down  its  laws,  intends  to  teach 
.  really  inherits  the  physical,  mental,  and  us  that  that  which  is  most  marvellous  in 
moral  powers  of  the  other  animals,  as  creatures  not  endowed  with  reason  is  of 
the  theory  of  evolution  maintains,  his  a  very  different  kind  from  that  which  is 
exceptional  powers  seem  always  to  be  most  marvellous  in  creatures  who  are, 
distinctively  and  emphatically  human,  and  that  the  blind  magic,  as  we  may  call 
and  never  in  any  way  modelled  on  the  it,  by  which  the  animal  world  is  encom- 
highesl  of  the  exceptional  powers  of  the  passed,  is  of  a  totally  different  kind 
animal  world  ?  The  most  wonderful  of  from  that  higher  magic  of  reason  and 
the  instincts  of  the  lower  creatures  ap-  prophetic  insight  for  which  we  are  being 
pear  to  be  extinguished  by  the  advance  educated.  Both  are  wonderful,  but  the 
of  reason,  instead  of  to  be  stimulated  by  wonder  of  the  one  lies  in  the  manipula- 
it.  The  lost  child  cannot  find  its  home  tion  from  outside  of,  the  impulses  of 
as  the  carrier  pigeon  finds  it.  The  born  which  the  subject  of  them  can  never 
explorer  carries  no  instinctive  compass,  guess  the  secret,  while  the  wonder  of  the 
in  his  breast,  though  the  swallow  seems  other  lies  in  the  growth  of  a  half-uncon- 
to  carry  one-  The  most  enthusiastic  of  scious,  half-conscious  genius  to  which 
missionaries  has  no  wonderful  warning  the  key  is  almost  always  near  at  hand, 
of  the  misery  which  needs  him  most.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  highest  sense 
as  the  St.  Bernard  dog  had.  Man  tran-  genius  is  more  marvellous  than  instinct 
scends  humanity,  not  in  those  respects  in  itself,  and  for  the  same  reason, — that  it 
which  he  has  inherited  most  from  the  comes  of  an  inspiration  which  nothing 
races  beneath  him,  but  in  those  respects  but  vastly  higher  wisdom  could  supply, 
in  which  he  has  inherited  least.  The  But  though  genius  is  more  marvellous 
strategist  who  is  a  strategist  almost  from  than  dumb  instinct,  it  is  not  as  unin- 
■  boyhood,  betrays  no  affinity  with  any  of  structive  or  as  incapable  of  explanation 
the  instincts  of  the  creatures  whose  in-  and  analysis  ;  it  is  an  open  book  in 
stincis  are  most  wonderful.  The  deaf  which  we  can  constantly  read  new  lea- 
musician  who  composes  harmonies  sons,  lessons  which  by  degrees  are  more 
which  he  never  even  hears,  inheiits  and  more  absorbed  into  the  ordinary 
nothing  from  the  inferior  tribes.  The  structure  of  our  thoughts,  and  identified 
mechanician  who  contrives  in  bis  in-  with  the  daily  texture  of  our  habits, 
fancy  new  ingenuities  of  science,  shows  The  marvels  of  instinct  are  riddles  to  us 
a  precocious  insight  into  the  principles  which  only  the  assumption  of  a  higher 
of  science,  and  betrays  no  trace  of  the  disposing  power  can  solve.  The  mar- 
architectural  instincts  of  the  bee  or  the  vels  of  genius  are  enigmas  of  which  the 
bird.  All  the  extraordinary  faculties  of  true  springs  are  ever  growing  more  and 
our  race  connect  man  specially  with  tbe  more  visible  to  our  eyes. — Spectator. 


SHELLEY. 

BY   MATTHEW    ARNOLD. 

Nowadays  all  things  appear  in  print  me,— "Just  the  sort  of  banality,  you 
sooner  or  later  ;  but  I  have  heard  from  know,  one  does  come  aut  with  :  Oh, 
a  lady  who  knew  Mrs.  Shelley  a  story  of  send  him  somewhere  where  they  will 
her  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  ap-  teach  him  to  think  for  himself '."  I  have 
peared  in  print  hitherto.  Mrs.  Shelley  had  far  too  long  a  training  as  a  school- 
was  choosing  a  school  for  her  son,  and  inspector  to  presume  to  call  an  utterance 
asked  the  advice  of  this  lady,  who  gave  of  this  kind  a  banality  j  however,  it  is 
for  advice,— to  use  her  own  words  to  not  on  this  advice  that  I  now  wish  to 
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lay  stress,  but  upon  Mrs.  Shelley's  reply  One  or  two  things  in  his  biography  of 
to  it.  Mrs.  Shelley  answered :  "Teach  Shelley  I  could  wish  different,  even 
him  to  think  for  himself  ?  Oh,  my  God,  waiving  the  question  whether  it  was  de- 
teach  him  rather  to  think  like  other  peo-  sirable  to  relate  in  full  the  occurrences 
pie  1"  of  Shelley's  private  life.  Professor 
To  the  lips  of  many  and  many  a  Dowden  holds  a  brief  for  Shelley  ;  he 
reader  of  Professor  Dowden'  1  volumes  pleads  for  Shelley  as  an  advocate  pleads 
a  cry  of  this  sort  will  surely  rise,  called  for  his  client,  and  this  strain  of  plead- 
forth  by  Shelley's  life  as  there  delineat-  ing,  united  with  an  attitudeof  adoration 
ed.  I  have  read  those  volumes  with  the  which  in  Mrs.  Shelley  had  its  charm, 
deepest  interest,  but  1  regret  their  pub-  but  which  Professor  Dowden  was  not 
lication,  and  am  surprised,  I  confess,  bound  to  adopt  from  her,  is  unservice- 
that  Shelley's  family  should  have  desired  able  to  Shelley,  nay,  injurious  to  him, 
or  assisted  it  For  my  own  part,  at  any  because  it  inevitably  begets,  in  many 
rate,  I  would  gladly  have  been  left  with  readers  of  the  story  which  Professor 
the  impression,  the  ineffaceable  impres-  Dowden  has  to  tell,  impatience  and  re- 
sion,  made  upon  me  by  Mrs.  Shelley's  volt.  Further  let  me  remark  that  the 
first  edition  of  her  husband's  collected  biography  before  us  is  of  prodigious 
poems.  Medwin  and  Hogg  and  Tre-  length,  although  its  hero  died  before  he 
lawny  had  done  little  to  change  the  im*  was  thirty  years  old,  and  that  it  might 
pression  made  by  those  four  delightful  have  been  considerably  shortened  if  it 
volumes  of  the  original  edition  of  1839.  had  been  more  plainly  and  simply  writ- 
The  text  of  the  poems  has  in  some  ten.  I  see  that  one  of  Professor  Dow- 
places  been  mended  since  ;  but  Shelley  den's  critics,  while  praising  his  style  for 
is  not  a  classic,  whose  various  readings  "  a  certain  poetic  quality  of  fervor  and 
are  to  be  noted  with  earnest  attention,  picturesqueness,"  laments  that  in  some 
The  charm  of  the  poems  flowed  in  upon  important  passages  Professor  Dowden 
us  from  that  edition,  and  the  charm  of  "  fritters  away  great  opportunities  for 
the  character.  Mrs.  Shelley  had  done  sustained  and  impassioned  narrative." 
her  work  admirably ;  her  introductions  I  am  inclined  much  rather  to  lament 
to  the  poems  of  each  year,  with  Shel-  that  Professor  Dowden  has  not  steadily 
ley's  prefaces  and  passages  from  his  let-  kept  his  poetic  quality  of  fervor  and 
ters,  supplied  the  very  picture  of  Shelley  picturesqueness  more  under  control.  Is 
to  be  desired.  Somewhat  idealized  by  it  that  the  Home  Rulers  have  so  loaded 
tender  regret  and  exalted  memory  Mrs.  the  language  that  even  an  Irishman  who 
Shelley's  representation  no  doubt  was.  is  not  one  of  them  catches  something  of 
But  without  sharing  her  conviction  that  their  full  habit  of  style  ?  No,  it  is 
Shelley's  character,  impartially  judged,  rather,  I  believe,  that  Professor  Dowden, 
"  would  stand  in  fairer  and  brighter  of  poetic  nature  himself,  and  dealing 
light  than  that  of  any  contemporary,"  with  a  poetic  nature  like  Shelley,  is  so 
we  learned  from  her  to  know  the  soul  of  steeped  in  sentiment  by  his  subject  that 
affection,  of  "  gentle  and  cordial  good-  in  almost  every  page  of  the  biography 
ness,"of  eagerness  and  ardor  for  human  the  sentiment  runs  over.  A  curious  note 
happiness,  which  was  in  this  rare  spirit  of  his  style,  suffused  with  sentiment,  is 
— so  mere  a  monster  unto  many.  Mrs.  that  it  seems  incapable  of  using  tbecom- 
Shetley  said  in  her  general  preface  to  mon  word  child.  A  great  many  births 
her  husband's  poems  :  "  I  abstain  from  are  mentioned  in  the  biography,  but  al- 
any  remark  on  the  occurrences  of  his  ways  it  ia  a  poetic  babe  that  is  born,  not  a 
private  life,  except  inasmuch  as  the  prosaic  child.  And  so,  again,  Andre 
passions  which  they  engendered  inspired  Chenier  is,  not  guillotined,  but  "  too 
his  poetry  ;  this  is  not  the  lime  to  relate  foully  done  to  death."  Again,  Shelley 
the  truth.'  I  for  my  part  could  wish,  after  his  runaway  marriage  with  Harriet 
I  repeat,  that  that  time  had  never  come.  Westbrook  was  in  Edinburgh  without 
But  come  it  has,  and  Professor  Dow-  money  and  full  of  anxieties  for  the 
den  has  given  us  the  Life  of  Percy  fiysshe  future,  and  complained  of  his  hard  lot 
Shelley  in  two  very  thick  volumes.  If  in  being  unable  to  get  away,  in  being 
the  work  was  to  be  done,  Professor  "chained  to  the  filth  and  commerce  of 
Dowden  has  indeed  done  it  thoroughly.  Edinburgh."      Natural    enough  ;    but 
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why  should  Professor  Dowden  improve  far  better  have  thought  like  other  peo- 
the  occasion  as  follows  ?  "  The  most  pie-"  There  is  a  passage  in  Hogg's 
romantic  of  northern  cities  could  lay  no  capitally  written  and  most  interesting 
spell  upon  his  spirit.  His  eye  was  not  account  of  Shelley  which  I  wrote  down 
fascinated  by  the  presences  of  moun-  when  I  first  read  it  and  have  borne  in 
tains  and  the  sea,  by  the  fantastic  out-  mind  ever  since  ;  so  beautifully  it  seem- 
lines  of  aerial  piles  seen  amid  the  wreath-  ed  to  render  the  true  Shelley.  Hogg 
ing  smoke  of  Auld  Reekie,  by  the  gloom  has  been  speaking  of  the  intellectual  ex- 
of  the  Canongate  illuminated  with  shafts  pression  of  Shelley's  features,  and  he 
of  sunlight  streaming  from  its  interesting  goes  on  ;  "Nor  was  the  moral  expres- 
wynds  and  alleys  ;  nor  was  his  imagina-  sion  less  beautiful  than  the  intellectual  ; 
tion  kindled  by  storied  house  or  palace,  for  there  was  a  softness,  a  delicacy,  a 
and  the  voices  of  old,  forgotten,  far-off  gentleness,  and  especially  {though  this 
things,  which  haunt  their  walls."  If  will  surprise  many)  that  air  of  profound 
Professor  Dowden,  writing  a  book  in  religious  veneration  that  characterizes 
prose,  could  have  brought  himself  to  the  best  works  and  chiefly  the  frescoes 
eschew  poetic  excursions  of  this  kind  (and  into  these  they  infused  their  whole 
and  to  tell  his  story  in  a  plain  way,  lov-  souls)  of  the  great  masters  of  Florence 
ers  of  simplicity,  of  whom  there  are  and  of  Rome.  What  we  have  of  Shel- 
some  still  left  in  the  world,  would  have  ley  in  poetry  and  prose  suited  with  this 
been  gratified,  and  at  the  same  time  his  charming  picture  of  him  ;  Mrs.  Shelley's 
book  would  have  been  the  shorter  by  account  suited  with  it ;  it  was  a  posses- 
scores  of  pages.  sion  which  one  would  gladly  have  kept 

These  reserves  being  made,  I  have  unimpaired-  It  still  subsists,  I  must 
little  except  praise  for  the  manner  in  now  add  ;  it  subsists  even  after  one  has 
which  Professor  Dowden  has  performed  read  the  present  biography  ;  it  subsists, 
his  task  ;  whether  it  was  a  task  which  but  so  as  by  fire.  It  subsists  with  many 
ought  to  be  performed  at  all,  probably  a  scar  and  stain  ;  never  again  will  it 
did  not  lie  with  htm  to  decide.  His  have  the  same  pureness  and  beauty 
ample  materials  ate  used  with  order  which  it  had  formerly.  I  regret  this,  as 
and  judgment ;  the  history  of  Shelley's  I  have  said,  and  I  confess  I  do  not  see 
life  develops  itself  clearly  before  our  what  has  been  gained.  Our  ideal  Shel- 
eyes ;  the  documents  of  importance  for  ley  was  the  true  Shelley  after  all ;  what 
it  are  given  with  sufficient  fulness,  noth-  has  been  gained  by  making  us  at  mo* 
ing  essential  seems  to  have  been  kept  ments  doubt  it  ?  What  has  been  gained 
back,  although  I  would  gladly,  I  con-  by  forcing  upon  us  much  in  him  which 
(ess,  have  seen  more  of  Miss  Clairmont'a  is  ridiculous  and  odious,  by  compelling 
journal,  whatever  arrangement  she  may  any  fair  mind,  if  it  is  to  retain  with  a 
in  her  later  life  have  chosen  to  exercise  good  conscience  its  ideal  Shelley,  to  do 
upon  it.  In  general  all  documents  are  that  which  I  propose  to  do  now  ?  I 
so  fairly  and  fully  cited,  that  Professor  propose  to  mark  firmly  what  is  ridicu- 
Dowden's  pleadings  for  Shelley,  though  lous  and  odious  in  the  Shelley  brought 
they  may  sometimes  indispose  and  it-  to  our  knowledge  by  the  new  materials, 
ritate  the  reader,  produce  no  obscuring  and  then  to  show  that  our  former  beauti- 
of  the  truth  ;  the  documents  manifest  it  ful  and  lovable  Shelley  nevertheless 
of  themselves.  Last  but  not  least  of  survives. 
Professor  Dowden's  merits,  he  has  pro- 
vided his  book  with  an  excellent  index.  Almost  everybody  knows  the  main 

Undoubtedly  this  biography,  with  its  outline  of  the  events  ol  Shelley's  life, 

full  account  of  the  occurrences  of  Shel-  It  will  be  necessary  for  me,  however,  up 

ley's  private  life,  compels  one  to  review  to  the  date  of  his  second  marriage,  to 

one's  former  impression  of  him.     Un-  go  through  them  here.     Percy  Bysshe 

doubtedly  the  brilliant  and  attaching  reb-  Shelley  was  born  at  Field  Place,  near 

el  who  in  thinking  for  himself  had  of  Horsham,    in    Sussex,   on    the  4th  of 

old  our  sympathy  so  passionately  with  August,  179a.    He  was  of  an  old  family 

him,  when  we  come  to  read  his  full  hi-  of  country  gentlemen,  and  the  heir  to  a 

ogiapby  makes  us  often  and  often  in-  baronetcy.     He  had  one  brother  and 

clued  to  cry  out :  "  My  God  t  he  had  five  sisters,  but  the  brother  so  much 
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younger  than  himself  as  to  be  no  com-  cousin  and  his  family  became  estranged 
panion  for  him  in  his  boyhood  at  home,  from  him.  He,  on  his  part,  became 
and  after  he  was  separated  from  home  more  and  more  incensed  against  the 
and  England  he  never  saw  him.  Shelley  "bigotry"  and  "intolerance"  which 
was  brought  up  at  Field  Place  with  his  produced  such  estrangement.  "  Here  I 
sisters.  At  ten  years  old  he  was  sent  to  swear,  and  as  I  break  my  oaths,  may 
a  private  school  at  Isleworth,  where  he  Infinity,  Eternity,  blast  me — here  I 
read  Mrs-  Radcliffe's  romances  and  was  swear  that  never  will  I  forgive  intoler- 
fascinated  by  a  popular  scientific  lee-  ance-"  At  the  beginning  of  181 1  he 
turer.  After  two  years  of  private  school  prepared  and  published  what  he  called 
he  went  in  1804  to  Eton-  Here  he  took  a  "  leaflet  for  letters,"  having  for  its  title 
no  part  in  cricket  or  football,  refused  to  The  Necessity  of  Atheism.  He  sent 
fag,  was  known  as  "  mad  Shelley"  and  copies  to  all  the  bishops,  to  the  Vice- 
much  tormented  ;  when  tormented  be*  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  to  the  heads 
yond  endurance  he  could  be  dangerous,  of  houses.  On  Lady  Day  he  was  sum- 
Certainly  he  was  not  happy  at  Eton  ;  moned  before  the  authorities  of  his  Col- 
but  he  had  friends,  he  boated,  he  ram-  lege,  refused  to  answer  the  question 
bled  about  the  country.  His  school  les-  whether  he  bad  written  The  Necessity  of 
sons  were  easy  to  him,  and  his  reading  Atheism,  told  the  Master  and  Fellows 
extended  far  beyond  them  ;  he  read  that  "  their  proceedings  would  become 
books  on  chemistry,  he  read  Pliny's  a  court  of  inquisitors  but  not  free  men 
Natural  History,  Godwin's  Political  in  a  free  country,"  and  was  expelled  for 
fustice,  Lucretius,  Franklin,  Condoicet.  contumacy.  Hogg  wrote  a  letter  of  re- 
It  is  said  he  was  called  ''  atheist  Shel-  monstrance  to  the  authorities,  was  in  his 
ley"  at  Eton,  but  this  is  not  so  well  es-  turn  summoned  before  them  -and  ques- 
tablished  as  his  having  been  called  tioned  as  to  his  share  in  the  "leaflet," 
"  mad  Shelley."  He  was  full,  at  any  and,  refusing  to  answer,  he  also  was  ex- 
rate,  of  new   and  revolutionary  ideas,  pelted- 

and  he  declared  at  a  later  time  that  he  Shelley  settled  with  Hogg  in  lodgings 
was  twice  expelled  from  the  school  but  in  London.  His  father,  excusably  in- 
recalled  through  the  interference  of  bis  dignant,  was  not  a  wise  man  and  man- 
father,  aged  his  son  ill.  His  plan  of  recom- 
In  the  spring  of  1S10  Shelley,  now  in  mending  Shelley  to  ttad  Tally's  Natural 
his  eighteenth  year,  entered  University  Theology,  and  of  reading  it  with  him 
College,  Oxford,  as  an  exhibitioner,  himself,  makes  us  smile.  Shelley,  who 
He  had  already  written  novels  and  about  this  time  wrote  of  his  younger  sis- 
poems  ;  a  poem  on  the  Wandering  Jew,  ter,  then  at  school  at  Clapham,  "  There 
in  seven  or  eight  cantos,  he  sent  to  are  some  hopes  of  this  dear  little  girl, 
Campbell,  and  was  told  by  Campbell  that  she  would  be  a  divine  little  scion  of  in- 
there  were  but  two  good  lines  in  it.  He  fidelity  if  I  could  get  hold  of  her,"  was 
had  solicited  the  correspondence  of  Mrs.  not  to  have  been  cured  by  Paley's  Nat- 
Hemans,  then  Felicia  Browne  and  un-  ural  Theology  administered  through  Mr. 
married  ;  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  Timothy  Shelley.  But  by  the  middle  of 
charming  cousin,  Harriet  Grove.  In  May  Shelley's  father  had  agreed  to  allow 
the  autumn  of  1810  he  found  a  publisher  him  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Mean- 
tor  his  verse  ;  he  also  found  a  friend  in  while,  in  visiting  his  sisters  at  their 
a  very  clever  and  free-minded  commoner  school  in  Clapham,  Shelley  made  the 
of  his  college,  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg,  acquaintance  of  a  schoolfellow  of  theirs, 
who  has  admirably  described  the  Shelley  Harriet  Westbrook.  She  was  a  beauti- 
of  those  Oxford  days,  with  his  chemis-  ful  and  lively  girl,  with  a  father  who  had 
try,  his  eccentric  habits,  his  charm  of  kept  a  tavern  in  Mount  Street,  but  had 
look  and  character,  his  conversation,  his  now  retired  from  business,  and  one  sis- 
shrill  discordant  voice.  Shelley  read  in-  ter  much  older  than  herself,  whoencour- 
cessantly.  Hume's  Essays  produced  a  aged  in  every  possible  way  the  acquaint- 
powerful  impression  on  him  ;  his  free  ance  of  her  sister  of  sixteen  with  the 
speculation  led  him  to  what  his  father,  heir  to  a  baronetcy  and  a  great  estate, 
and  worse  still  his  cousin  Harriet,  Soon  Shelley  heard  that  Harriet  met 
thought    "  detestable  principles  ;"    his  with  cold  looks  at  her  school  for  associ- 
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ating  with  an  atheist ;  his  generosity  and 
his  ready  indignation  against  "  intoler- 
ance" were  roused.  In  the  summer 
Harriet  wrote  to  him  that  she  was  perse- 
cuted not  at  school  only  but  at  home 
also,  that  she  was  lonely  and  miserable, 
and  would  gladly  put  an  end  to  her  life. 
Shelley  went  to  see  her  ;  she  owned  her 
love  for  him,  and  he  engaged  himself  to 
her.  He  told  his  cousin  Charles  Grove 
that  hts  happiness  had  been  blighted 
when  the  other  Harriet,  Charles's  sister, 
cast  him  off  ;  that  now  the  only  thing 
worth  living  for  was  self-sacrifice.  Har- 
riet's persecutors  became  yet  more 
troublesome,  and  Shelley,  at  the  end  of 
August,  went  off  with  her  to  Edinburgh 
and  they  were  married.  The  entry  in 
the  register  is  this  : — 

August  28,  rSn.  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, 
farmer,  Sussex,  and  Miss  Harriet  Westbrook, 
St.  Andrew  Church  Parish,  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Westbrook,  London. 

After  five  weeks  in  Edinburgh  the 
young  fanner  and  his  wife  came  south- 
ward and  took  lodgings  at  York,  under 
the  shadow  of  what  Shelley  calls  that 
"  gigantic  pile  of  superstition,"  the  Min- 
ster. But  his  friend  Hogg  was  in  a  law- 
yer's office  in  York,  and  Hogg's  society 
made  the  Minster  endurable.  Mr.  Tim- 
othy Shelley's  happiness  in  his  son  was 
naturally  not  increased  by  the  runaway 
marriage  ;  he  stopped  his  allowance, 
and  Shelley  determined  to  visit  "  this 
thoughtless  man,"  as  he  calls  his  parent, 
and  to  "  try  the  force  of  truth"  upon 
bim.  Nothing  could  be  effected  ;  Shel- 
ley's mother,  too,  was  now  against  him. 
He  returned  to  York  to  find  that  in  his 
absence  his  friend  Hogg  had  been  mak- 
ing love  to  Harriet,  who  had  indignantly 
repulsed  him.  Shelley  was  shocked, 
but  after  a  "terrible  day"  of  explanation 
from  Hogg,  he  "  fully,  freely  pardoned 
him,"  promised  to  retain  him  still  as 
"his  friend,  his  bosom  friend,"  and 
"  hoped  soon  to  convince  him  how  love- 
ly virtue  was."  But  for  the  present  it 
seemed  better  to  separate.  In  Novem- 
ber he  and  Harriet,  with  her  sister  Eliza, 
took  a  collage  at  Keswick.  Shelley  was 
now  in  great  straits  for  money  ;  the  great 
Sussex  neighbor  of  the  Shelleys,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  interposed  in  his 
favor,  and  his  father  and  grandfather 
seem  to  have  offered  him  at  this  time  an 
income  of   a.ooo/.  a  year,  if  he  would 
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consent  to  entail  the  family  estate. 
Shelley  indignantly  refused  to  .  "  for- 
swear his  principles,"  by  accepting  "  a 
proposal  so  insultingly  hateful."  But 
in  December  his  father  agreed,  though 
with  an  ill  grace,  to  grant  him  his  allow- 
ance of  aool.  a  year  again,  and  Mr. 
Westbrook  promised  to  allow  a  like  sum 
to  his  daughter.  So  after  four  months 
of  marriage  the  Shelleys  began  181a 
with  an  income  of  400/.  a  year. 

Early  in  February  they  left  Keswick 
and  proceeded  to  Dublin,  where  Shelley, 
who  had  prepared  an  address  to  the 
Catholics,  meant  to  "devote  himself 
toward  forwarding  the  great  ends  of  vir- 
tue and  happiness  in  Ireland."  Before 
leaving  Keswick  he  wrote  to  William 
Godwin,  "the  regulator  and  former  of 
his  mind,"  making  profession  of  his 
mental  obligations  to  him,  of  his  respect 
and  veneration,  and  soliciting  Godwin's 
friendship.  A  correspondence  follow- 
ed ;  Godwin  pronounced  his  young  dis- 
ciple's plans  for  "disseminating  the 
doctrines  of  philanthropy  and  freedom" 
in  Ireland  to  be  unwise  ;  Shelley  bowed 
to  his  mentor's  decision  and  gave  up 
his  Irish  campaign,  quitting  Dublin  on 
the  4th  of  April,  1812.  He  and  Harriet 
wandered  first  to  Nant-Gwillt  in  South 
Wales,  near  the  upper  Wye,  and  from 
thence  after  a  month  or  two  to  Lyn- 
mouth  in  North  Devon,  where  he  busied 
himself  with  his  poem  of  Queen  Mab, 
and  with  sending  to  sea  boxes  and  bot- 
tles containing  a  Declaration  of  Rights 
by  him,  in  the  hope  that  the  winds  and 
waves  might  carry  his  doctrines  where 
they  would  do  good.  But  his  Irish  ser- 
vant, bearing  the  prophetic  name  of 
Healy,  posted  the  Declaration  on  the 
walls  of  Barnstaple  and  was  taken  up  ; 
Shelley  found  himself  watched  and  no 
longer  able  to  enjoy  Lynmouth  in  peace. 
He  moved  in  September  1812  to  Tre- 
madoc,  in  North  Wales,  where  he  threw 
himself  ardently  into  an  enterprise  for 
recovering  a  great  stretch  of  drowned 
land  from  the  sea.  But  at  the  begin- 
ning of  October  he  and  Harriet  visited 
London,  and  Shelley  grasped  Godwin 
by  the  hand  at  last.  At  once  an  inti- 
macy arose,  but  the  future  Mary  Shelley 
— Godwin's  daughter  by  his  first  wife, 
Mary  Wolls  tone  craft — was  absent  on  a 
visit  in  Scotland  when  the  Shelleys  ar- 
rived  in   London.     They   became    ac- 
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quainted,  however,  with  the  second 
Mrs.  Godwin,  on  whom  we  have  Charles 
Lamb's  friendly  comment :  "  A  very 
disgusting  woman,  and  wears  green 
spectacles  !"  with  the  amiable  Fanny, 
Mary  Wollstonecrafi's  daughter  by  Im- 
lay,  before  her  marriage  with  Godwin  ; 
and  probably  also  with  Jane  Clairmont, 
the  second  Mis.  Godwin's  daughter  by 
a  first  marriage,  and  herself  afterward 
the  mother  of  Byron's  Allegra.  Com- 
plicated relationships,  as  in  the  Theban 
story  !  and  there  will  be  not  wanting, 
presently,  something  of  the  Theban  hor- 
rors. During  this  visit  of  six  weeks  to 
London  Shelley  renewed  his  intimacy 
with  Hogg  ;  in  the  middle  of  November 
he  returned  to  Tremadoc  There  he 
remained  until  the  end  of  February 
1813,  perfectly  happy  with  Harriet, 
reading  widely,  and  working  at  his 
Queen  Mat  and  at  the  notes  to  that 
poem.  On  the  26th  of  February  an  at- 
tempt was  made,  or  so  he  fancied,  to 
assassinate  him,  and  in  high  nervous 
excitement  he  hurriedly  left  Tremadoc 
and  repaired  with  Harriet  to  Dublin 
again.  On  this  visit  to  Ireland  he  saw 
Killarney,  but  early  in  April  he  and 
Harriet  were  back  again  in  London. 

There  in  June,  1813,  their  daughter 
lanthe  was  born  ;  at  the  end  of  July 
they  moved  to  Bracknell,  in  Berkshire. 
They  had  for  neighbors  there  a  Mrs. 
Boinville  and  her  married  daughter, 
whom  Shelley  found  to  be  fascinating 
women,  with  a  culture  which  to  his  wife 
was  altogether  wanting.  Cornelia  Tur- 
ner, Mrs.  Boinville's  daughter,  was  mel- 
ancholy, required  consolation,  and 
found  it,  Hogg  tells  us,  in  Petrarch's 
poetry  ;  "  Bysshe  entered  at  once  fully 
into  her  views  and  caught  the  soft  in- 
fection, breathing  the  tenderest  and 
sweetest  melancholy  as  every  true  poet 
ought."  Peacock,  a  man  of  keen  and 
cultivated  mind,  joined  the  circle  at 
Bracknell.  He  and  Harriet,  not  yet 
eighteen,  used  sometimes  to  laugh  at 
the  gushing  sentiment  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  Bracknell  circle ;  Harriet  had 
also  given  offence  to  Shelley  by  getting 
a  wet-nurse  for  her  child  ;  in  Professor 
Dowdeu's  words,  "  the  beauty  of  Har- 
riet's motherly  relation  to  her  babe  was 
marred  in  Shelley's  eyes  by  the  intro- 
duction into  his  home  of  a  hireling  nurse 
to   whom   was  delegated  the  mother's 
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tenderest  office."  But  in  September 
Shelley  wrote  a  sonnet  to  his  child  which 
expresses  his  deep  love  for  the  mother 
also,  to  whom  in  March  1814  he  was  re- 
married in  London,  lest  the  Scotch  mar- 
riage should  prove  to  have  been  in  any 
point  irregular.  Harriet's  sister  Eliza, 
however,  whom  Shelley  had  at  first 
treated  with  excessive  deference,  had 
now  become  hateful  to  him-  And  in 
the  very  month  of  the  London  marriage 
we  find  him  writing  to  Hogg  that  he  is 
staying  with  the  Boinvilles,  having  "  es- 
caped, in  the  society  of  all  that  philos- 
ophy and  friendship  combine,  from  the 
dismaying  solitude  of  myself."  Cor- 
nelia Turner,  he  adds,  whom  he  once 
thought  cold  and  reserved,  "  is  the  re- 
verse' of  this,  as  she  is  the  reverse  of 
everything  bad  ;  she  inherits  all  the  di- 
vinity of  her  mother."  Then  comes  a 
Stanza,  beginning 


It  has  no  meaning,  he  says  ;  it  is  only 
written  in  thought.  "  It  is  evident  from 
this  pathetic  letter,"  says  Professor 
Dowden,  "  that  Shelley's  happiness  in 
his  home  had  been  fatally  stricken." 
This  is  a  curious  way  of  putting  the 
matter.  To  me  what  is  evident  is 
rather  that  Shelley  had,  to  use  Professor 
Dowden's  words  again — for  in  these 
things  of  high  sentiment  I  gladly  let  him 
speak  for  me — "  a  too  vivid  sense  that 
here  (in  the  society  of  the  Boinville 
family)  were  peace  and  joy  and  gentle- 
ness and  love."  In  April  come  some 
more  verses  to  the  Boinvilles,  which 
contain  the  first  good  stanza  that  Shelley 
wrote.  In  May  comes  a  poem  to  Har- 
riet, of  which  Professor  Dowden's  prose 
analysis  is  as  poetic  as  the  poem  itself. 
"  If  she  has  something  to  endure  (from 
the  Boinville  attachment),  it  is  not 
much,  and  all  her  husband  s  weal  hangs 
upon  her  loving  endurance,  for  see  how 
pale  and  wildered  anguish  has  made 
him  !"  Harriet,  unconvinced,  seems  to 
have  gone  off  to  Bath  in  tesentment, 
from  whence,  however,  she  kept  up  a 
constant  correspondence  with  Shelley, 
who  was  now  of  age,  and  busy  in  Lon- 
don raising  money  on  post-obit  bonds 
for  his  own  wants  and  those  of  the 
friend  and  former  of  his  mind,  Godwin. 
And  now,  indeed,  it  was  to  become 
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(rue  that  if  from  the  inflammable  Sbel-  Harriet  ill ;  and  Shelley,  says  Peacock, 

ley's  devotion  to  the  Boinville  family  "  between  his  old  feelings  toward  Har- 

poor  Harriet  had  had  "  something  to  riet,   and  his  .new   passion  for   Mary, 

endute,"   yet  this    was   "not   much"  showed  in  his  looks,  in  his  gestures,  in 

compared  with  what  was  to  follow.     At  his  speech,  the  state  of  a  mind  '  suffer- 

Godwin's  house  Shelley  met  Mary  Woll-  ing,  like  a  little  kingdom,  the  nature  of 

■toneciaft    Godwin,    his    future    wife,  an  insurrection.' "     Godwin  grew   un- 

then  ir.  her  seventeenth  year.     She  was  easy   about  his  daughter,  and  after  a 

a  gifted  person,  but,  as  Professor  Dow-  serious  talk  with  her,  wrote  to  Shelley, 

den  says,  she  "  had  breathed  during  her  Under  such    circumstances.    Professor 

entire    life     an     atmosphere    of    free  Dowden  tells  us,  "to  youth,  swift  and 

thought."     On  the  8th  of  June  Hogg  decisive  measures  seem  the  best,"     In 

called  at  Godwin's  with  Shelley  ;  God-  the  early  morning  of  the  28th  of  July, 

win  was  out,  but  "  a  door  was  partially  1814,   "  Mary  Godwin  stepped   across 

and  softly  opened,  a  thrilling  voice  called  her  father's  threshold  into  the  summer 

'Shelley!'  a  thrilling  voice  answered  air,"  she  and  Shelley  went  off  together 

'Mary!'"     Shelley's    summoner  was  in   a  post-chaise   to   Dover,  and  from 

"  a  very  young  female,  fair   and   fair-  thence  crossed  to  the  Continent, 

haired,  pale  indeed,  and  with  a  piercing  On  the  14th  of  August  the  fugitives 

look,  wearing  a  frock  of  tartan."     Al-  were  at  Troyes  on  their  way  to  Switzer- 

ready  they  were  "  Shelley"  and  "  Mary"  land.     From  Troyes  Shelley  addressed 

to  one  another ;  "  before  the  close  of  a  letter  to  Harriet,  of  which  the  best 

June  they  knew  and  felt,"  says  Profes-  description  I  can  give  is  that  it  is  pre- 

eot  Dowden,   "that  eacb   was  to  the  cisely  the  letter  which   a  man  in   the 

other  inexpressibly  dear."    The  church-  writer's  circumstances  should  not  have 

yard  of  St.  Pancras,  where  her  mother  written. 

was     buried,    became    "a    place     now  My  dearest  Harriet  (he  begins),  I  write  to 

doubly  sacred  to   Mary,  since  on   one  you  from  this  detestable  town  ;  I  write  to  show 

eventful  day  Bysshe  here  poured  forth  QM  t  do  n?'  forS«  Y°u  S  J  wrile  to  "rSe  vou 

his  griefs,  his  hopes,  his  love,  and  she,  £?£  toS con^anHriend  To  who"m 

in  sign  of  everlasting  union,  placed  her  your  interests  will  be  always  dear— by  whom 

hand  in  his."    In  July  Shelley  gave  her  your  feelings  will  never  wilfully  be  injured, 

a  copy  of  Queen  Mab,  printed  but  not  'TOta  none  can  J""1  e»pect  this  but  me-*ll 

p»bli.hri  .»d  under  the  l.nta  djdic-  f^'i"JS'SJ.°.'  ""*  "  """  *' 
lion   to    Harriet    he    wrote :       Count 

Slobendorf  was  about  to  marry  a  woman  Then  follows  a  description  of  his  jour- 

who,   attracted   solely  by  his  fortune,  «y  W1,h  MaI7  ilom  Paris.      through  a 

proved  her  selfishness  by  deserting  him  fcrtilc  country,  neither  interesting  from 

in  prison."     Mary  added  an  inscription  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  nor  the 

on  her  part:  "  I  love  the  author  beyond  beauty  of  the  scenery,  with  a  mule  to 

all  powers  of  expression  ...  by  that  carry  our  baggage,  as  Mary,  who  has 

love  we  have  promised  to  each  other,  not  b<™  sufficiently  well  to  walk,  fears 

although  I  may  not  be  yours  I  can  never  the  fatigue  of  walking.       Like  St.  Paul 

he  another's,"— and  a  good  deal  more  toTimothy.heends  with  commissions:— 

tO  the  Same  effect.  1  wish  you  to  bring  with  you  (he  two  deeds 

Amid  these  excitements  Shelley  was  w,hich  Tahourdin  has  to  prepare  for  you,  as 

for  some  days  without  writing  to  Har-  ft  ^  *„*UfX  »£  SRI 

Tlet,  who  applied  to  Hookham  the  pub-  done  about  the  books?    You  can  consult  on 

lisher  to  know  what  had  happened.    She  the  spot.    With  love  to  my  sweet  little  Ianthe, 

was  expecting  her  confinement;  "  I  al-  ever  most  affectionately  yours,                   S. 

ways  fancy  something  dreadful  has  hap-  '  wme  in  *•*  haste  S  we  deP""  direc,lv- 

pened,"  she  wrote,    'if  I  do  not  hear  Professor  Dowden's  flow  of  sentiment 

from    him  ...  I  cannot  endure   this  is  here  so  agitating,  that  I  relieve  my- 

dreadful   state  of   suspense."     Shelley  self  by  resorting  to  a  drier  world.     Cer- 

then  wrote  to  her,  begging  her  1o  come  tainly  my  comment  on  this  letter  shall 

to  London  ;  and  when  she  arrived  there,  not  be  his,  that  it  "  assures  Harriet  that 

he  told  her  the  state  of  his  feelings,  and  her  interests  were  still  dear  to  Shelley, 

proposed  separation.     The  shock  made  though    now    their    lives    had    moved 
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apart."  But  neither  will  I  call  the  let- 
ter an  odious  letter,  a  hideous  letter.  I 
prefer  to  call  it,  applying  an  untrans- 
latable French  word,  a  bite  letter.  And 
it  is  bite  from  what  is  the  signal,  the  dis- 
astrous want  and  weakness  of  Shelley, 
with  all  his  fine  intellectual  gifts— his 
utter  deficiency  in  humor. 

Harriet  did  not  accept  Shelley's  invi- 
tation to  join  him  and  Mary  in  Switzer- 
land- Money  difficulties  drove  the  trav- 
ellers back  to  England  In  September. 
Godwin  would  not  see  Shelley,  but  he 
sorely  needed,  continually  demanded, 
and  eagerly  accepted,  pecuniary  help 
from  his  errine  "  spiritual  son."  Be- 
tween Godwin  s  wants  and  his  own, 
Shelley  was  hard  pressed.  He  got  from 
,  Harriet,  who  still  believed  that  he  would 
return  to  her,  twenty  pounds  which  re- 
mained in  her  hands.  In  November  she 
was  confined  ;  a  son  and  heir  was  born 
to  Shelley.  He  went  to  see  Harriet, 
but  "the  interview  left  husband  and 
wife  each  embittered  against  the  other." 
Friends  were  severe ;  "  when  Mrs. 
Boinville  wrote,  her  letter  seemed  cold 
and  even  sarcastic,"  says  Professor 
Dowden.  "  Solitude,"  he  continues, 
"unharassed  by  debts  and  duns,  with 
Mary's  companionship,  the  society  of  a 
few  friends,  and  the  delights  of  study 
and  authorship,  would  have  made  these 
winter  months  to  Shelley  months  of  un- 
usual happiness  and  calm."  But  alas, 
creditors  were  pestering,  and  even  Har- 
riet gave  trouble.  In  January  1815 
Mary  had  to  write  in  her  journal  this 
entry:  "Harriet  sends  her  creditois 
here ;  nasty  woman.  Now  we  must 
change  our  lodgings." 

One  day  about  this  time  Shelley  asked 
Peacock  :  "  Do  you  think  Wordsworth 
could  have  written  such  poetry  if  he  ever 
had  dealings  with  money-lenders  ?" 
Not  only  had  Shelley  dealings  with 
money- lenders,  he  now  had  dealings 
with  bailiffs  also.  But  still  he  continued 
to  read  largely.  In  January  1815  his 
grandfather,  Sir  Bysshe  Shelley,  died. 
Shelley  went  down  into  Sussex  ;  his 
father  would  not  suffer  him  to  enter  the 
house,  but  he  sate  outside  the  door  and 
read  Comus,  while  the  reading  of  his 
grandfather's  will  went  on  inside.  In 
February  was  born  Mary's  first  child,  a 
girl,  who  lived  but  a  few  days.  All  the 
spring  Shelley  was  ill  and  harassed,  but 
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by  June  it  was  settled  that  he  should 
have  an  allowance  from  his  father  of 
1,000/.  a  year,  and  that  his  debts  (in- 
cluding r,  200/.  promised  by  him  to  God- 
win) should  be  paid.  He  on  his  part 
paid  Harriet's  debts  and  allowed  her 
200I.  a  year.  In  August  he  took  a  house 
on  the  borders  of  Windsor  Park,  and 
made  a  boating  excursion  up  the  Thames 
as  far  as  Lechlade,  an  excursion  which 
produced  his  first  entire  poem  of  value, 
the  beautiful  Stomas  in  Lechlade  Church- 
yard. They  were  followed,  later  in  the 
autumn,  by  Alastor.  Henceforth,  from 
this  winter  of  1815  until  he  was  drowned 
between  Leghorn  and  Spezzia  in  July 
1823,  Shelley's  literary  history  is  suffi- 
ciently given  in  the  delightful  introduc- 
tions prefixed  by  Mrs.  Shelley  to  the 
poems  of  each  year.  Much  of  the  his- 
tory of  his  life  is  there  given  also  ;  but 
with  some  of  those  "  occurrences  of  his 
private  life"  on  which  Mrs.  Shelley  for- 
bore to  touch,  and  which  are  now  made 
known  to  us  in  Professor  Dowden's 
book,  we  have  still  to  deal. 

Mary's  first  son,  William,  was  born 
in  January,  1816,  and  in  February  we 
find  Shelley  declaring  himself  "  strongly 
urged,  by  the  perpetual  experience  of 
neglect  or  enmity  from  almost  every  one 
but  those  who  are  supported  by  my  re- 
sources, to  desert  my  native  country, 
hiding  myself  and  Mary  from  the  con- 
tempt which  we  so  unjustly  endure." 
Early  in  May  he  left  England  with  Mary 
and  Miss  Clairmont  ;  they  met  Lord 
Byron  at  Geneva  and  passed  the  sum* 
mer  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva  in  his  com- 
pany. Miss  Clairmont  had  already  in 
London,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Shelleys,  made  Byron's  acquaintance 
and  become  his  mistress.  Shelley  de- 
termined, in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
to  go  back  to  England,  and,  after  all, 
"  to  make  that  most  excellent  of  nations 
my  perpetual  resting-place."  In  Sep- 
tember he  and  his  ladies  returned  ;  Miss 
Clairmont  was  then  expecting  her  con* 
finement.  Of  her  being  Byron's  mis- 
tress the  Shelleys  were  now  aware  ;  but 
"the  moral  indignation,"  says  Profes- 
sor Dowden,  "  which  Byron's  act  might 
justly  arouse,  seems  to  have  been  felt  by 
neither  Shelley  nor  Mary."  If  Byron 
and  Claire  Clairmont,  as  she  was  now 
called,  loved  and  were  happy,  all  was 
well. 
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The  eldest  daughter  of  the  Godwin 
household,  the  amiable  Fanny,  was  un- 
happy at  home  and  in  deep  dejection  of 
spirits.  Godwin  was,  as  usual,  in  ter- 
rible straits  for  money.  The  Shelleys 
and  Miss  Clairmont  settled  themselves 
at  Bath  ;  early  in  October  Fanny  God- 
win passed  through  Bath  without  their 
knowing  it,  travelled  on  to  Swansea, 
took  a  bedroom  at  the  hotel  there,  and 
was  found  in  the  morning  dead,  with  a 
bottle  of  laudanum  on  the  table  beside 
her  and  these  words  in  her  handwrit- 
ing :— 

I  have  long  determined  that  the  best  thing  I 
could  do  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of 
a  being  whose  birth  was  unfortunate,*  and 
whose  life  has  only  been  a  scries  of  pain  to 
those  persons  who  have  hurt  their  health  in 
endeavoring  to  promote  her  welfare  Perhaps 
to  hear  of  my  death  will  give  you  pain,  but  you 
will  soon  have  the  blessing  of  forgetting  that 
inch  a  creature  ever  existed  as  .  .  . 

There  is  no  signature. 

A  sterner  tragedy  followed.  On  the 
9th  of  November,  1816,  Harriet  Shelley 
left  the  house  in  Brampton  where  she 
was  then  living,  and  did  not  return.  On 
the  10th  of  December  her  body  was 
found  in  the  Serpentine ;  she  had 
drowned  herself.  In  one  respect  Pro- 
fessor Dowden  resembles  Providence  : 
his  ways  are  inscrutable.  His  comment 
on  Harriet's  death  is :  "  There  is  no 
doubt  she  wandered  from  the  ways  of 
upright  living."  But,  he  adds  ;  "  That 
no  act  of  Shelley's,  during  the  two  years 
which  immediately  preceded  her  death, 
tended  to  cause  the  rash  act  which 
brought  her  life  to  its  close,  seems  cer- 
tain. "  Shelley  had  been  living  with  Mary 
all  the  time  ;  only  that ! 

On  the  30th  of  December,  1S16, 
Mary  Godwin  and  Shelley  were  mar- 
ried. I  shall  pursue  "  the  occurrences 
of  Shelley's  private  life"  no  further. 
For  the  five  years  and  a  half  which  re- 
main. Professor  Dowden' s  book  adds  to 
our  knowledge  of  Shelley's  life  much 
that  is  interesting  ;  but  what  was  chiefly 
important  we  knew  already.  The  new 
and  grave  matter  which  we  did  not 
know,  or  knew  in  the  vaguest  way  only, 
but  which  Shelley's  family  and  Professor 
Dowden  have  now  thought  it  well  to 
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give  us  in  full,  ends  with  Shelley's  sec- 
ond marriage. 

I  regret,  I  say  once  more,  that  it  has 
been  given.  It  is  a  sore  trial  for  our 
love  of  Shelley.  What  a  set !  what  a 
world  !  is  the  exclamation  that  breaks 
from  us  as  we  come  to  an  end  of  this 
history  of  "  the  occurrences  of  Shelley's 
private  life."  I  used  the  French  word 
bite  for  a  letter  of  Shelley's  ;  for  the 
world  in  which  we  find  him  I  can  only 
nse  another  French  word,  sale.  God- 
win's house  of  sordid  horror,  and  God- 
win preaching  and  holding  the  hat,  and 
the  green- spectacled  Mrs.  Godwin,  and 
Hogg  the  faithful  friend,  and  Hunt  the 
Horace  of  this  precious  world,  and,  to 
go  up  higher,  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  a 
great  country  gentleman,  feeling  himself  - 
safe  while  "  the  exalted  mind  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  [the  drinking  Duke] 
protects  me  with  the  world,"  and  Lord 
Byron  with  his  deep  grain  of  coarseness 
and  commonness,  his  affectation,  his 
brutal  selfishness — what  a  set !  The 
history  carries  us  to  Oxford,  and  I  think 
of  the  clerical  and  respectable  Oxford  of 
those  old  times,  the  Oxford  of  Cople- 
ston  and  the  Kebles  and  Hawkins,  and 
a  hundred  more,  with  the  relief  Keble 
declares  himself  to  experience  from 
Izaak  Walton, 


I  am  not  only  thinking  of  morals  and 
the  house  of  Godwin,  I  am  thinking  also 
of  tone,  bearing,  dignity.  I  appeal  to 
Cardinal  Newman,  if  perchance  he  does 
me  the  honor  to  read  these  words,  is  it 
possible  to  imagine  Copleston  or  Haw- 
kins declaring  himself  safe  "  while  the 
exalted  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
protects  me  with  the  world  "? 

Mrs.  Shelley,  after  her  marriage  and 
during  Shelley's  closing  years,  becomes 
attractive  ;  up  to  her  marriage  her  let- 
ters and  journal  do  not  please.  Her 
ability  is  manifest,  bnt  she  is  not  attrac- 
tive. In  the  world  discovered  to  us  by 
Professor  Dowden  as  surrounding  Shel- 
ley up  to  1817,  the  most  pleasing  figure 
is  poor  Fanny  Godwin  ;  after  Fanny 
Godwin,  the  most  pleasing  figure  is 
Harriet  Shelley  herself. 

Professor  Dowden's  treatment  of  Har- 
riet is  not  worthy — so  much  he  must  al- 
low  me  in  all_ kindness,  but  also  in  all 
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seriousness,  to  say — of  either  his  taste  mood  not  so  large"  as  her  sister  Harriet 
or  his  judgment  His  pleading  for  but  "  mo™  highly  polished  ;"  and  then: 
Shelley  is  constant,  and  he  does  more  "  I  certainly  hate  her  with  all  my  heart 
harm  than  good  to  Shelley  by  it.  But  and  soul.  I  sometimes  feel  faint  with 
here  his  championship  of  Shelley  makes  the  fatigue  of  checking  the  overflowings 
him  very  unjust  to  a  cruelly  used  and  of  my  unbounded  abhorrence  for  this 
unhappy  girl.  For  several  pages  he  miserable  wretch."  The  antipathy, 
balances  the  question  whether  or  not  Hogg  tells  us,  was  as  unreasonable  as 
Harriet  was  unfaithful  to  Shelley  before  the  former  excess  of  deference.  To  his 
he  left  her  for  Mary,  and  he  leaves  the  friend  Miss  Hitchener  he  says  :  "  Never 
question  unsettled.  As  usual  Professor  shall  that  intercourse  cease,  which  has 
Dowden  (and  it  is  his  signal  merit)  sup-  been  the  day-dawn  of  my  existence,  the 
plies  the  evidence  decisive  against  him-  sun  which  has  shed  warmth  on  the  cold 
self.  Thornton  Hunt,  not  well  disposed  drear  length  of  the  anticipated  prospect 
to  Harriet,  Hogg,  Peacock,  Trelawny,  of  life."  A  little  later,  and  she  has  be- 
Hookham,  and  a  member  of  Godwin's  come  "  the  Brown  Demon,  a  woman  of 
own  family,  are  all  clear  in  their  evi-  desperate  views  and  dreadful  passions, 
dence  that  up  to  her  parting  from  Shel-  but  of  cool  and  undeviating  revenge." 
ley  Harriet  was  perfectly  innocent.  But  Even  Professor  Dowden  admits  that  this 
that  precious  witness,  Godwin,  wrote  in  Is  absurd  ;  that  the  real  Miss  Hitchener 
1817  that  "  she  had  proved  herself  un-  was  not  seen  by  Shelley,  either  when  he 
faithful  to  her  husband  before  their  sep-  adored  or  when  he  detested, 
aration.  .  .  .  Peace  be  to  her  shade  1"  Shelley's  power  of  persuading  himself 
Why,  Godwin  was  the  father  of  Har-  was  equal  to  any  occasion  ;  but  would 
net's  successor.  But  Mary  believed  the  not  his  conscientiousness  and  high  feel- 
same  thing.  She  was  Harriet' s  sue ces-  ing  have  prevented  his  exerting  this 
sor.  But  Shelley  believed  it  too.  He  power  at  poor  Harriet's  expense?  To 
had  it  from  Godwin.  But  he  was  con-  abandon  her  as  he  did,  must  he  not  have 
vinced  of  it  earlier.  The  evidence  for  known  her  to  be  false  ?  Professor  Dow- 
this  is,  that,  in  writing  to  Southey  in  den  insists  always  on  Shelley's  "consei- 
1830,  Shelley  declares  that  "  the  single  entiousness."  Shelley  himself  speaks  of 
passage  of  a  life,  otherwise  not  only  his  "impassioned  pursuit  of  virtue." 
spotless  but  spent  in  an  impassioned  Leigh  Hunt  compared  his  life  to  that 
pursuit  of  virtue,  which  looks  like  a  of  "  Plato  himself,  or,  still  more,  a 
blot,"  bears  that  appearance  "merely  Pythagorean,"  and  added  that  he 
because  I  regulated  my  domestic  ar-  "  never  met  a  being  who  came  nearer, 
rangements  without  deferring  to  the  perhaps  so  near,  to  the  height  of  hu- 
notions  of  the  vulgar,  although  I  might  manity,"  to  being  an  "  angel  of  char- 
have  done  so  quite  as  conveniently  had  ity."  In  many  respects  Shelley  really 
I  descended  to  their  base  thoughts-"  resembled  both  a  Pythagorean  and  an 
From  this  Professor  Dowden  concludes  angel  of  charity.  He  loved  high 
that  Shelley  believed  he  could  have  got  thoughts,  he  cared  nothing  for  sumptu- 
adivorcefrom  Harriethadhe  to  wished,  ous  lodging,  fare,  and  raiment,  he  was 
The  conclusion  is  not  clear.  But  even  poignantly  afflicted  at  the  sight  of  mis- 
were  the  evidence  perfectly  clear  that  ery,  he  would  have  given  away  his  last 
Shelley  believed  Harriet  unfaithful  when  farthing,  would  have  suffered  in  his  own 
he  parted  from  her,  we  should  have  to  person,  to  relieve  it.  Bnt  in  one  im- 
take  into  account  Mrs.  Shelley's  most  portant  point  he  was  like  neither  a 
true  sentence  in  her  introduction  to  Pythagorean  nor  an  angel :  he  was  ex- 
Alastor  :  "  In  all  Shelley  did,  he,  at  the  tremely  inflammable.  Professor  Dow- 
time  of  doing  it,  believed  himself  justi-  den  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  matter, 
fied  to  his  own  conscience-''  After  reading  his  book,  one  feels  sick- 
Shelley's  asserting  a  thing  vehemently  ened  for  ever  of  the  subject  of  irregular 
does  not  prove  more  than  that  he  chose  relations  ;  God  forbid  that  I  should  go 
to  believe  it  and  did  believe  it.  His  ex-  into  the  scandals  about  Shelley's  "  Nea- 
treme  and  violent  changes  of  opinion  politan  charge,"  about  Shelley  and 
about  people  show  this  sufficiently.  Emilia  Viviani,  about  Shelley  and  Miss 
Eliza  Wcstbrook  is  at  one  time  "  a  dia-  Clairmont,  and  the  rest  of  it !     I  will 
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say  only  that  it  is  visible  enough  that  Shelley  of  "  marvellous  gentleness,"  of 
when  the  passion  of  love  was  aroused  in  feminine  refinement,  with  gracious  and 
Shelley  {and  it  was  aroused  easily)  one  considerate  manners,  "  a  perfect  gentle- 
could  not  be  sure  of  hiro|  his  friends  man,  entirely  without  arrogance  or  ag- 
could  not  trust  him.  We  have  seen  him  gressive  egotism,"  completely  devoid  of 
with  the  Boinville  family.  With  Emilia  the  proverbial  and  ferocious  vanity  of 
Viviani  he  is  the  same.  If  he  is  left  authors  and  poets,  always  disposed  to 
much  alone  with  Miss  Clairmont,  he  make  little  of  his  own  work  and  to  pre- 
evidently  makes  Mary  uneasy  ;  nay,  he  fer  that  of  others,  of  reverent  enthusi- 
makes  Professor  Dowden  himself  un-  asm  for  the  great  and  wise,  of  high  and 
easy.  And  I  conclude  that  an  entirely  tender  seriousness,  of  heroic  generosity, 
human  inflammability,  joined  to  an  in-  and  of  a  delicacy  in  rendering  services 
human  want  of  humor  and  a  superhu-  which  was  equal  to  his  generosity — the 
man  power  of  self-deception,  are  the  Shelley  who  was  all  this  is  the  Shelley 
causes  which  chiefly  explain  Shelley's  with  whom  I  wish  to  end.  He  may  talk 
abandonment  of  Harriet  in  the  first  nonsense  about  tyrants  and  priests,  but 
place,  and  then  his  behavior  to  her  and  what  a  high  and  noble  ring  in  such  a 
his  defence  of  himself  afterward.  sentence  as  the  following,  written  by  a 
His  misconduct  to  Harriet,  his  want  young  man  who  is  refusing  2,000/.  a 
of  humor,  his  self-deception,  are  fully  year  rather  than  consent  to  entail  a  great 
brought  before  us  for  the  first  time  by  property  ! 

Professor  Dowden's  book.     Good  mor-  Thu  l  shoald  ema]1  1M-0OO;.  of  command 

als  and  good  criticism  alike  forbid  that  over  labor,  of  power  10  remit  this,  to  employ  it 

when  all  this  is  laid  bare  to  us  we  should  for  benevolent  purposes,  on  one  whom  I  know 

deny,  or  hide,  or  extenuate  it.     Never-  not-whomighUnsteadofbeingibebenefactor 

4U.1  __  t     -  tl„i»  _!■,„  „ii  «„  _.».-*  i  *.*;a  of  mankind,   be  its  bane,  or  use  this  for  the 

theless  I  go  back  after  all  to  what  I  said  won)[  p^,^  which  ^  real  delegate,  ot  my 

at  the  beginning  ;  still  one  ideal  Shelley,  chance-given  property  might   convert   into  a 

ihe    angelic  Shelley,    subsists.      Unliap-  most  useful  Instrument  of  benevolence  !     No  ! 

pily  the  data  for  this  Shelley  we  had  this  you  win  not  suspect  me  of. 

and  knew  long  ago,  while  the  data  for  And  again  - — 

the  unattractive  Shelley  are  fresh  ;  and  ,  d„,w  money  becau«  ,  tbink  ,  know  me 
what  IS  fresh  IS  likely  to  fix  our  atten-  use  of  it  1,  «,mrnands  labor,  it  gives  leisure  ; 
tion  more  than  what  is  familiar.  But  and  to  give  leisure  to  those  who  will  employ  it 
Professor  Dowden's  volumes,  which  give  in  the  forwarding  of  truth  is  the  noblest  pres- 
to much,  which  give  100  much,  also  •«  «  individual  can  make  to  the  whole, 
afford  data  for  picturing  anew  the  Shel-  If  there  is  extravagance  here,  it  is  ex- 
ley  who  delights,  as  well  as  for  picturing  travagance  of  a  beautiful  and  rare  sort, 
for  the  first  time  a  Shelley  who,  to  speak  like  Shelley's  "  underhand  ways"  also, 
plainly,  disgusts  ;  and  with  what  may  which  differed  singularly,  the  cynic 
renew  and  restore  our  impression  of  the  Hogg  tells  us,  from  the  underhand  ways 
delightful  Shelley  I  shall  end.  of  other  people  ;  "  the  latter  were  con- 
Trie  winter  at  Marlow,  and  the  oph-  cealed  because  they  were  mean,  selfish, 
thalmia  caught  among  the  cottages  of  sordid  ;  Shelley's  secrets,  00  the  con- 
the  poor,  we  knew,  but  we  have  from  trary  (kindnesses  done  by  stealth),  were 
Professor  Dowden  more  details  of  this  hidden  through  modesty,  delicacy,  gen- 
winter  and  of  Shelley's  work  among  the  erosity,  refinement  of  soul." 
poor ;  we  have  above  all,  for  the  first  His  forbearance  to  Godwin,  to  God- 
time  I  believe,  a  line  of  verse  of  Shel-  win  lecturing  and  renouncing  him  and 
ley's  own  which  sums  up  truly  and  per-  at  the  same  time  holding  out,  as  I  have 
fectly  this  most  attractive  side  of  him  :  said,  his  hat  to  him  for  alms,  is  wonder- 
I  am  the  friend  of  the  unfriended  poor.  ™  •  but  }h*  dignity  with  which  he  at 
last,  in  a  letter  perfect  for  propriety  of 
But  that  in  Shelley  on  which  I  would  tone,  reads  a  lesson  to  his  ignoble 
especially  dwell  is  that  in  him  which  father-in-law,  is  in  the  best  possible 
contrasts  most  with  the  ignobleness  of  style  : — 


the  world  in  which  we  have  seen  him 


Perhaps  It  is  well   that  you  should  be  in- 


living,  and  with  the  pernicious^  nonsense     formed  that  I  consider  your  last  letter  t 

which  we  have  found  him  talking.    The     written  in  a  style  of  haughtiness  and  encroacb- 
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meal  which  neither  awes  nor  imposes  on  me  ;  wild  ;  his  white  throat  unfettered  ;  his  slender 

but  I  bare  00  desire  to  transgress  the  limits  but  to  me  almost  faultless  sbape  ;  bis  brown 

which  you  place  to  our  intercourse,  nor  Id  any  long  coat  with  curling  lamb's  wool  collar  and 

future  instance  will  I  make  any  remarks  but  cuffs— in   fact  his   whole  appearance— are  as 

such  as  arise  from  the  strict  question  in  discos-  fresh  In  my  recollection  as  an  occurrence  of 

sioo.  yesterday. 

And  again  : —  Feminine  enthusiasm  may  be  deemed 
My  astonishment,  and,  1  will  confess,  when  suspicious,  but  a  Captain  Kennedy  must 
I  have  been  treated  with  most  harshness  and  surely  be  able  to  keep  his  head.  Cap- 
cruelty  by  you.  my  indignation  has  been  ex-  tain  Kennedy  was  quartered  at  Horsham 
treme,  that,  knowing  as  you  do  my  nature,  „  1  _\.  ,.  I  *  J 
any  considerations  Should  have  prevailed  00  ln  l8l3-  and.  ?a»  Shelley  when  he  was 
you  tu  have  been  thus  harsh  and  cruel.  I  la-  on  a  stolen  visit,  in  his  father  s  absence, 
mented  also  over  my  ruined  hopes  of  all  that  at  Field  Place  :— 

your  genius   once  taught  me  to  expect  from         „  ,      .  ,  .  ,      .  .  . ,    .„ 

your  virtue,  when  I  found  that  for  yourself,  He  received  me  with  frankness  and _  kindli- 

your  family,  and  your  creditors,  you  would  ne"'  *•  if  he  had  known  me,  f/om  efildhood, 
submit  to  that  communication  with  me  which  "  aod  "  on«  '"",  .""*'""*■  „  l  tAacl ***  ^  , 

you  once  rejected  and  sbborred.  and  which  00  now  *•  h*  Mtc  b?  ??1mSa?*w>  and.  beM  hl? 

pity   for  my   poverty  or  sufferings,   assumed  vo,te-  the.  lollt;  ">    w?.ic.h  inpwt-wl  me  with 

willingly  for  you,  could  avail  to  export,  his  sincerity  and  simplicity.     His  resemblance 

0  '         '     '  to  his  sister  Elizabeth  wasas  striking  as  if  they 

Moreover,  though  Shelley  has  no  hu-  had  been  twins.    His  eyes  were  most  expres- 

mor,  he  can  show  as  quick  and  sharp  ""  i  his  complexion  beautifully  fair,  his  feat- 

*  "S "  $'  r" „pr,c"s-,2  t  of  '"s  svasfaa » w'tsiia  ^.d 

world.      He   has   been   With   Byron  and  mB,mW     In    person    he    was    slender    and 

the  Countess  Guiccioli,  and  he  writes  Of  gentlemanlike,  but  inclined  to  stoop  ;  his  gait 

the  latter  :—  was  decidedly  not  military.     The  general  ap- 

i*  *«..«>   thiii...     — i.-.  v...    .a/r  K— h   ...   i™,  UOQ-     One  would  at  once  pronounce  of  him 

£SHi2X£Z£ll7Z*nL2!    !  that  he  was  different  from  other  men.     There 

mense  luture  lor  the  sake  01  Lord  Byron,  and  _ , ,_  . ,_  _  .  __~Z 

»bt..  If  I  know  „,M»,  of  mj  flic!  o(  h.r.  ™J,  "f  «"* SET. , w^Zt V^Z.  T 

p„n„ .,  opp.,™,,,,  ,i  «p.„  n„  ,„„«...  >r  r„?„?,"„vrr„".£  zxassl 

Tact  also,  and  something  better  than  won  upon  me. 
tact   he  shows  in  his  dealings,  in  order  Mra  Gi.borne-B  ,„„,  who  knew  Shell„ 
to  befriend    Leigh   Hunt,    with    Lord  wcU  at  Leghorn  declared  Captain  Ken- 
Byron.     He  wines  to  Hunt :-  nedya  de.criprion  of  him  to  be  "  the 

Particular  circumstances,  or  rather,  1  should  besf>  afld  moat  truttiful  I  have  ever  seen." 
say,   particular  dispositions   in  Lord    Byron  s  n,     „„   ...     „  v„„_  t„  „jj  .l.  „u„.„ 

characier,   render   the  close  and  exclusive  in-        ,1°1_a11  thla,  WC  ba7C  to  add  *•>«  chara 

timacy  with  him  in  which  I  find  myself  in  tol-  of    the    mans     writings— of    Shelley  ■ 

erable  to  me ;  thus  much,  my  best  friend,  1  poetry.     It  is  his  poetry,  above  every- 

will  confess  and  confide  to  you.    No  feelings  thing  else,  which  for  many  people  estab- 

S&2^!82£ITS£wlTi  "** that hc i8 ananget-  °ihia W 

will  take  care  to  preserve  the  little  influence  I  I  have  not  Space  now  to  Speak.      But  let 

may  have  over  this   Proteus,  in  whom   such  no  one   suppose  that   a   want  of  humor 

strange  extremes  are  reconciled,  until  we  meet,  and   a  sclt-delusion  such    as    Shelley's 

And  so  we  have  come  back  again,  at  bave  no  effect  upon   a  man's  poetry, 

last,   to    our   original   Shelley— to  the  The  man  Shelley,  in  very  truth,  is  not 

Shelley  of  the  lovely  and  well-known  entirely  sane,  and  Shelley  a  poetry  is  not 

picture,  to  the  Shelley  with  "flushed,  entirely  sane  either.     The  Shelley  of 

feminine,    artless    face,"    the    Shelley  actual  life  is  a  vision  of  beauty  and  radi- 

"  blushing  like  a  girl,"    of  Trelawny.  »nee,    indeed,    but    availing    nothing. 

Professor  Dowden  gives  us  some  further  effecting  nothing.     And  in  poetry,  no 

attempts  at  portraiture.    One  by  a  Miss  less  than  in  life,  he  is  "  a  beautiful  ami 

Rose,  of  Shelley  at  Mallow  :—  ineffectual  angel,  beating  in  the  void  his 

He  was  the  most  interesting  figure  I  ever  luminous  wings   in   vain.    —Nineteenth 

saw  ;  his  eyes  like  a  deer's,  bright  but  rather  Century. 
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BY    COL.    F.  DUNCAN. 

The  successful  tour  of  the  Khedive  ture  were  necessary.     The  Khedive  is 

in   Upper  and   Lower   Egypt  in  1887  not  a  man  of  brilliant  parts,  and  per- 

calls  for  special  notice  at   the  present  haps  bad  he  been  so  he  would  have  filled 

moment.     A  similar  tour  made  by  him  his  very  difficult  part  during  the  last  five 

in  the  cholera  year,  1883,  called  forth  years  in  a  way  less  likely  to  maintain  the 

many  expressions  of  loyalty,   but   this  entente  cordiale  between  himself  and  his 

fact  was  in  part  due  to  the  admiration  English    protectors.     To  them    he    has 

evoked  by  his  courage  and  devotion  in  been  most  loyal,  and  often  under  very 

visiting  the  cholera  camps  of  his  troops,  trying  circumstances.     And  yet  his  loy- 

and  the  hospitals  in  Cairo  and  Abbassyeh  alty  to   England  has  never  interfered 

where  the  sick  were  under  treatment,  with  his  affection  for  his  own  people. 

No  such  secondary  causes  were  at  work  To  his  quiet  dignity  as  a  ruler  has  been 

in  his  later  tour,  and  the  explanation  added  the  dignity  of  misfortune,  and  al- 

can  only  be  found  in  the  real  affection  though  the  past  five  years  have  acted  as 

of  his  people  for  their  amiable  ruler.  a  chastening  school  to  him,  they  have 

The  display  of  this  affection  being  been  a  school  in  which  he  has  learned 
concurrent  with  the  reduction  of  the  lessons  which  will  come  in  usefully  to 
British  garrison  makes  the  fact  more  him  as  a  ruler,  should  he  be  allowed  in- 
hopeful,  and  leads  those  who  know  the  dependence. 

Egyptians    best    to  believe    that  in  the  With  the  recollections  of  his  father's 

event   of    England's    total    withdrawal  luxurious  court  and  lavish  expenditure 

there  would  be  no  internal  opposition  to  still   vivid  in  his  mind,  he  yet  readily 

the  Khedive's  Government.    That  there  and  modestly  accepted,  indeed  initiated, 

would  be  intrigue  from  without  is  highly  very  different  conditions  of  life  ;  and 

probable,  unless  measures  were  taken  in  no  one  is  more  sensible  than  he  that, 

anticipation  to  prevent  it.  just  as  his  father's  extravagance  brought 

The  personal  qualities  of  the  Khedive  intolerable  burdens  on  the  fellaheen,  so 

ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  by  personal  and  national  economy  those 

and  much  that  has  been  said  against  him  burdens  may  be  lightened,  and  may  ul- 

must  be  largely  discounted.    Those  who  timately  be  altogether  removed, 

decry  him  most  are  those  who  are  op-  The  welcome  recently  given  to  him  in 

posed  to  any  form  of  native  government  the  provinces,  where  he  was  not — as  in 

whatever,  and  the  same  course  would  be  Cairo  and  Alexandria — seen  with  Brjt- 

pursued  by  them  if  King  Solomon  him-  ish  troops  in  the  background,  seems  to 

self  occupied  the  viceregal  throne-     As  prove  the  soundness  of  the  advice  given 

a  matter  of  fact,  the  Khedive  is  a  man  by  me  in  the  House  of  Commons  during 

of  singularly  amiable  temperament,  of  the  past  session.     I  then  urged  that  the 

domestic  habits,  with  much  quiet  un-  small  force  which  England  now  has  in 

demonstrative  character,    and  anxious  Egypt  should  be  concentrated  at  Assi- 

by  study  to  develop  his  mental  powers  out  and  Alexandria,  the  southern  and 

and  to  extend  the  field  of  his  knowledge  northern  extremities  of  the  railway  sys- 

and  thought.     A  good  French  scholar,  tern.    Cairo — his  capital — would  thus  be 

he  has  also  with  patient  labor  acquired  left  to  the  Khedive  himself,  without  any 

no  despicable  knowledge  of  the  English  visible  signs  of  alien  support ;  and  yet 

language,  and   in  the  education  of  his  such   support,   if  necessary,   could   be 

sons,  and  in  the  selection  of  their  tutors  drawn  into  Cairo  in  a  few  hours.     That 

and  their  travels,  he  has  shown  a  liber-  the  Khedive  would  receive  help  in  his 

aljty  of  mind  not  very  common  among  attempts  to  form  a  strong  Government 

Mussulmans.     He  has  also  shown  con-  under  these  circumstances  from  Egyp- 

Slderable  powers  of  self-denial,  and  was  dan  statesmen  such  as  Riaz  and  others, 

one  of  the  first  to  practise  economies  in  I  have  little  doubt.     That  his  old  dan- 

nis  household  when  it  became  evident  ger  from  a  discontented  army  would  not 

that  reductions  in  the  national  expend!-  present  itself  is  certain  to  all  those  who 
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know  his  young  army,  free  as  it  is  from  also  to  relieve  England  of  the  duty  of 
old  and  vicious  traditions,  treated  just-  garrisoning  Egypt. 
Iv,  well  instructed,  and  with  the  prestige  It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  era- 
of  having  done  good  service  in  the  field,  phatically  the  time  to  avail  ourselves  of 
He  would  ptobably  retain — at  all  events  tbe  undoubted  popularity  of  the  Khedive 
for  a  time — the  services  of  some  English  to  assist  him  in  forming  a  strong  native 
officers,  but  this  would  not  signify  Eng-  Government,  which  would  enable  us  to 
Hsh  protection  any  more  than  the  pies-  leave  a  friendly  Egypt  behind  us.  By 
ence  some  years  ago  in  the  Egyptian  our  ill-timed,  even  if  well-meant,  inter- 
army  of  General  Stone  and  other  Ameri-  ference  we  shattered  almost  everything 
can  officers  implied  American  protec-  of  government  that  was  in  the  country, 
tion.  The  English  officers  now  serving  and  since  that  time  we  have  been  mainly 
the  Khedive  have  so  identified  them-  responsible  for  the  amputation  of  some 
selves  with  their  men,  by  studying  their  of  Egypt's  best  provinces.  But,  on  the 
characteristics  and  their  language,  by  other  hand,  we  have  created  a  loyal 
their  kind,  fitm,  and  just  treatment,  and  army,  art  efficient  police,  and  better 
by  their  belief  in  them,  that  their  reten-  methods  of  irrigation  ;  and  in  all  the 
tion  even  for  an  indefinite  period  would  administration  and  Government  offices 
excite  no  resentment  nor  suspicion.  At  we  have  done  much  to  purge  away  job- 
the  present  moment  Wady  Haifa — the  bery  and  intrigue.  The  time,  then; 
southern  frontier  of  mutilated  Egypt —  seems  eminently  suited  for  some  active 
is  garrisoned  by  2,500  Egyptian  troops  step  on  our  part,  and  the  only  difficulty 
with  a  few  English  officers ;  and  Suakin  lies  in  what  would  be  the  conduct  of  the 
is  similarly  defended-  French  after  our  withdrawal.     If  they 

A  contingent  of  his  own  army  in  Cairo,  would  only  cease  from  troubling  there 
without  any  British  troops,  would  give  would  be  no  difficulty.  It  it  a  very 
the  Khedive  a  position  in  the  eyes  of  his  large  "  if,"  but  not  insurmountable  by 
people  which  at  present  it  is  difficult  for  statesmen.  In  the  proposals  recently 
him  to  secure.  He  would  appear  a  real  made  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  Sultan, 
governor  instead  of  Aprotfgt,  and  in  no  which  the  latter  refused  to  ratify,  there 
other  way  does  it  seem  possible  to  give  were  the  germs  of  a  satisfactory  arrange 
him  a  legitimate  opportunity  of  forming  ment ;  and  it  cannot  be  considered  im- 
a  Government  with  the  seeds  in  it  of  possible  to  secure  for  the  future  peace  of 
stability.  Nor  can  we  see  any  prospect  Egypt  the  co-operation  of  tbe  same 
of  total  evacuation  by  England  unless  powers  that  Agreed  to  guarantee  the  last 
some  such  stable  native  Government  is  Egyptian  loan.  It  is  the  presence  of 
formed.  English  rather  than  tbe  waning  of  French 

Much  was  to  be  said  at  one  time,  even  influence  which  irritates  France  ;  and  a 
in  the  interests  of  the  Egyptians,  in  modus  vivendi  ought  to  be  possible, 
favor  of  the  annexation  or  permanent  One  great,  soutce  of  danger  is  the  high 
protectorate  of  Egypt  by  England.  But  proportion  of  lucrative  offices  in  Egypt 
neither  of  these  courses  is  now  within  given  to  foreigners.  By  throwing  these 
the  range  of  practical  politics.  After  prizes  more  open  to  the  natives  we 
the  deliberate  and  repeated  promises  would  increase  their  interest  in  the 
made  by  English  Governments,  no  polit-  maintenance  of  a  Government,  and  we 
ical  party  in  the  State  would  venture  to  would  in  proportion  diminisb  the  field 
urge  either  annexation  or  protectorate,  for  European  intrigues. 
Nor,  as  years  go  on,  do  the  necessities  Our  story  in  connection  with  Egypt  is 
increase  for  protecting  British  interests  not  one  to  make  us  proud,  but  much  of 
in  this  way.  In  the  Parliament  of  1885  our  blundering  will  be  forgotten  if  we 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  showed  how  are  instrumental  in  establishing,  with  as 
easy  it  would  be  to  render  the  Suez  little  delay  as  possible,  a  worthy  native 
Canal  useless  in  time  of  war ;  and  since  administration,  instead  of  that  govern- 
then  we  have  found,  in  the  Canadian  ment  by  foreign  proxy  which  is  harass- 
Pacific  line,  a  far  better  and  safer  route  ing  to  ourselves  and  satisfactory  to  no 
to  the  East  than  the  Suez  railway.  The  one. — Fortnightly  Review. 
new   Suez  Canal  convention   will  help 
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In  tbe  valleys  of  upper  Carniola  life  cap  was  surmounted  by  a  hat ;  in  sum- 
moves  so  slowly  that  it  almost  seems  to  mer  a  pointed  silk  edifice  was  substituted 
stagnate.  Slav  patriotism  has  excluded  for  the  former,  and  on  it  the  hat  was 
German  from  the  elementary  schools  ;  placed.  In  either  case  the  headgear  was 
and.  as  the  dialect  varies  so  greatly  that  some  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  and  the 
the  speech  of  the  inhabitants  of  one  dis-  effect  when  it  was  placed  upon  a  short 
trict  can  hardly  be  understood  as  soon  man  was  remarkable.  In  some  secluded 
as  its  limits  are  passed,  it  is  not  strange  valleys  this  dress  may  perhaps  still  be 
that  the  whole  literature  of  the  province  used  ;  elsewhere  it  now  exists  only  in  the 
should  consist  of  love  songs,  a  calendar  memory  of  elderly  persons.  The  brides- 
or  two,  and  a  few  newspapers,  which  are  maid  who  places  the  marriage  garland 
said  to  be  distinguished  by  violence  upon  the  bride's  head  is  generally  her 
rather  than  power.  The  piiests,  for  rea-  most  intimate  unmarried  friend.  There 
sons  too  complex  to  be  explained  at  pres-  are  others  who  play  an  inferior  part; 
ent,  for  the  most  part  side  with  the  ex-  but  their  importance  does  not  seem  to 
treme  Slav  party,  and  so  the  intellectual  be  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  German 
life  of  the  people  cannot  be  said  to  be  provinces.  In  Moravia,  for  instance, 
"  moving  onward  at  hurricane  speed."  the  chief  bridesmaid  puts  a  small  myrtle 
Some  unquiet  minds  may  deplore  such  a  wreath  on  the  bead  of  the  bridegroom 
state  of  things  ;  but  it  has  advantages  as  well  as  the  bride  when  they  enter  tbe 
which  possess  a  charm  for  those  of  a  church.  These  wreaths  are  carefully 
more  sober  temperament.  Among  these  preserved,  and  whenever  one  drops  to 
is  the  preservation  of  old  customs,  which  pieces  it  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  ap- 
are  being  abandoned  in  more  enterpris-  preaching  death  of  the  person  who  has 
ing  districts,  and  which  are  picturesque  worn  it. 

enough  to  deserve  attention.  Even  in  But  to  return  to  Carniola.  On  the 
Carniola,  however,  the  more  wealthy  and  afternoon  before  the  wedding  the  bride- 
instructed  are  beginning  to  regard  some  groom's  friends  fetch  the  bride's  dowry 
of  them  as  vulgar,  while  others  are  for  from  her  father's  house,  and  when  do- 
economical  reasons  neglected  by  the  ing  so  take  everything  they  can  lay  their 
poor.  The  customs  of  which  we  shall  hands  upon  to  make  it  larger.  At  times 
now  proceed  to  give  an  account  are  such  even  cattle  have  been  driven  away  for 
as  are  practised  at  the  weddings  of  well-  this  purpose  ;  but  the  whole  matter  is 
to-do  peasants  in  parts  of  the  country  but  generally  considered  and  treated  as  a 
little  visited  by  strangers.  joke.     On  the  following  morning  they 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  let  us  name  again  assemble  at  the  bridegroom  s 
the  chief  characters.  Of  tbe  bride  and  house,  and  after  they  have  enjoyed  a 
bridegroom  nothing  need  be  said,  and  good  lunch  proceed  in  a  body  to  that  of 
the  two  witnesses  which  Austrian  law  re-  the  bride,  where  her  own  acquaintances 
quires  may  also  be  passed  over  without  have  been  similarly  entertained.  As 
comment.  They  occupy  a  distinguished  soon  as  the  young  men  approach  the 
place  in  the  official  ceremony,  but  are  in  doors  are  closed  against  them,  and  an 
other  respects  lay  figures.  The  person  old  woman  appears  at  one  of  the  win- 
who  gives  the  bride  away,  and  who  is  dows  and  asks  what  they  want.  The 
for  the  day  called  her  father,  is  a  more  bridegroom  demands  his  bride.  The 
important  personage.  He  may  be  chosen  old  lady  pretends  not  to  know  her,  and 
from  any  of  her  relations  or  friends,  and  he  has  to  describe  her  in  a  somewhat 
even  when  the  father  is  siitl  alive  another  uncomplimentary  way.  Other  women 
is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  selected,  and  girls  who  partially  answer  to  his 
He  used  to  be  decked  out  in  a  costume  description  are  sent  out,  till  at  last  hit 
which  must  have  been  striking  rather  exactness  compels  the  garrison  to  sur> 
than  becoming.  He  wore  two  waist-  render  the  right  one. 
coats,  tbe  lower  of  which  was  closely  The  whole  party  now  walk  or  drive  in 
buttoned,  while  the  other  was  loosely  procession  to  the  church.  Most  mar- 
laced  above  it.     In  winter  the  usual  fur  riages  take  place  in  the  winter,  and  at 
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that  season  the  usual  dress  of  all  the  men  pany,  this  contest  of  wit  is  considered 
is  a  long,  loose  overcoat  or  cloak.  Till  the  great  treat  of  the  day. 
very  lately  custom  compelled  the  bride*  After  a  time  the  bride  is  solemnly 
groom  to  don  such  a  garment  even  in  brought  to  her  future  home,  but  there 
summer,  for  the  general  belief  is  that,  if  she  has  to  pass  through  a  scene  similar 
the  bride  can  manage  to  kneel  on  any  to  one  already  described.  On  (he 
part  of  it  during  the  ceremony,  she  will  threshold  she  is  met  by  the  bridegroom's 
bear  rule  in  her  new  home,  and  not  to  mother  or  some  other  elderly  female  re- 
have  given  her  a  chance  of  doing  so  would  1st  ion  of  his,  who  asks  who  she  is  and 
of  course  have  been  defrauding  her  of  her  what  she  wants.  This  is  the  commence- 
natural  rights.  Many  other  superstitions  ment  of  a  humorous  catechism,  which 
are  connected  with  the  service.  Thus,  sometimes  becomes  rather,  broad,  and  is 
if  the  bride  weeps  it  is  considered  a  good  always  greeted  by  shouts  of  laughter 
omen  ;  if  the  candles  on  the  altar  flicker,  from  the  audience.  At  last,  when  the 
it  is  a  bad  one  for  the  harmony  of  the  mother-in-law  has  been  satisfied,  she 
marriage.  produces  aglass  of  wine  and  a  long,  thin 

The  ceremony  is  hardly  over  before  wheaten  loaf  which  has  been  baked  for 

the   festivities   begin   anew.     In  some  the  purpose,  and  offers  them  to  the  new 

parts  of  Carinthia  wine  is  brought  into  mistress  of  the  house.     The  latter  sips 

the  church  and  blessed  by  the  priest,  the  wine,  and  lets  a  gold  or  silver  coin 

who  drinks  the  first  glass  to  the  bride's  fall  into  the  glass  as  a  gift  to  the  mother, 

health  ;  but  in  Carniolathe  party  leaves  She  then  takes  the  bread  in  her  right 

the  church  before  beginning  its  carousals,  hand,  and  holds  it  over  her  left  shoulder. 

The  delay,  however,  is  not  long,  as  cus-  Some  person  standing  behind  her  must 

torn  insists  that  a  pause  shall  be  made  at  take  it     Many  explanations  of  this  cus- 

every  inn  that  is  passed  on   the  road,  torn  are  given,  but  they  are  all  modern 

During  the  whole  afternoon  the  great  ob-  and  rationalistic.     In  most  places,  how- 

ject  of  the  unmarried  young  men  of  the  ever,  it  is  considered  a  good  omen  if  the 

village  is  to  capture  the  bride.     If  she  bread  is  taken  by  a  needy  old  woman, 

can  be  lured  out  of  the  bridegroom's  though,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  al- 

sight  on  any  pretence  whatever,  she  is  low  the  bride  to  stand  too  long  in  such 

at  once  surrounded  and  carried  off  to  a  position,  and  so  one  of  the  wedding 

some  neighboring  house.     When  she  has  party  is  sometimes  obliged  to  take  the 

been  fairly  taken  she  must  yield  quietly  loaf. 

and  give  no  sign  of  her  whereabouts.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  happy  couple 

The  bridegroom  and  the  bride's  father  have  had  rather  a  trying  day  ;  indeed, 

now  start  in  search  of  her.     As  there  a  bashful  man  might  almost  be  pardoned 

are  numerous   scouts,  and  she  is  f  re-  if  he  hesitated  to  enter  into  the  holy  state 

quently  removed  from  place  to  place,  a  of  wedlock  by  so  rugged  a  path.     Even 

considerable  time   often  elapses  before  in  England  it  has  been  said  that  the  wed- 

she  can  be  found.     When  the  two  pur-  ding-day  is  generally  the  most  uncom- 

suers  have  at  last  tracked  her  to  her  hid-  fortable  that  the   bridegroom  has  ever 

ing  place,  they  have  to  ransom  her  by  known,  yet  here  he  is  allowed  to  escape 

paying  for  all  the  wine  that  has  been  from  publicity  and  his  friends  at  an  early 

drunk  in  the  mean  time.  hour,  whereas  in  Carniola  the  agony  is 

Except  on  such  an   occasion,   each  piled  up  to    the  very  utmost.     If    a 

guest   pays  his  own  score  both  on  the  stranger  marries  a  girl  of  means  and 

way  from  church  and  at  the  marriage  thus  takes   her   from    her  village,   his 

feast,  when  it  is  given,  as  it  usually  is,  sufferings  are  not  yet  at  an  end.     The 

in  an  inn.     At  the  latter  merrymaking  youths  believe  that  they  have  a  right  to 

the  chief  interest  centres  on  the  bride's  levy  a  toll  on  her  fortune.     This  is  done 

father,  who  is  expected  to  make  a  speech,  in    various   ways  ;    we  give  the    most 

in  which  he  draws  as  unflattering  a  pic-  elaborate.     A  rope,  to  which  wreaths 

ture  as  possible  of  the  life  and  character  and  flowers  are  bound,  is  spanned  across 

of  the  bridegroom,  who  must  reply  to  the  road  which  the  bridal  party  has  to 

the  raillery  as  best  he  can.     As  both  pass.     Behind  this  a  large  table  with  two 

speakers  make  as  many  jocose  allusions  flagons  of  wine  and  numerous  glasses  is 

as  occur  to  them  to  the  rest  of  the  com-  placed.     Before  the  table  a  young  man 
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is  seated  facing  the  direction  from  which  seek  the  bride,  who  was  sitting  in  her 
the  newly-married  pair  must  come.  He  full  state  among  the  revellers.  Suspi- 
wcats  a  half-mask  and  false  beard,  and  cions  were  at  last  aroused,  and  it  was 
has  before  him  the  largest  book  be  can  found  that  the  wedding  party  with  the 
borrow.  When  the  bride  and  bridegroom  real  bride  bad  safely  returned  home,  so 
arrive  he  pretends  to  read  from  it  anum-  .that  the  youag  men  were  left  to  pay  the 
ber  of  jocose  remarks  which  have  a  dis-  reckoning  themselves.  Many  such 
tinct  reference  to  them,  and  then  pro*  stones  are  told,  but  they  have  seldom 
poses  a  riddle  cotaining  an  allusion  to  more  than  a  local  interest.  It  may  be 
some  event  in  their  past  lives.  If  the  added  that  .bride  and  bridegroom  fre- 
bride'  a  father,  wbo  generally  attends  the  quently  connive  at  the  capture  in  order 
couple  to  the  limits  of  the  village,  or,  in  to  have  an  opportunity  of  entertaining 
case  he  is  not  there,  the  bridegroom,  can  their  friends  ;  indeed,  when  they  are 
rind  the  answer  to  it,  he  has  a  right  to  wealthy,  they  are  considered  rather  mean 
propose  one  in  his  turn,  and  so  the  con-  if  they  do  not  do  so. 
test  goes  on  till  one  of  the  parties  fails.  We  have  spoken  of  these  customs  as 
The  masked  youth  then  reads  from  his  belonging  to  Carniola  ;  but  tbey  are 
book  a  eulogy  of  the  bride  which  insists  largely  practised  in  the  Slav  districts  of 
on  the  great  loss  the  village  suffers  by  Carinthia  as  well,  and  they  are,  of 
her  removal,  and  demands  toll.  A  dis-  course,  subject  to  innumerable  varia- 
cussion  generally  ensues-  The  young  tions.  In  one  village  a  pistol  is  fired  off 
men  think  they  have  a  right  to  one  florin  in  the  church  as  soon  as  the  marriage 
for  every  thousand  in  tbe  bride's  for-  service  is  finished  ;  in  another  the  corn- 
tune,  but  sucb  a  sum  is  very  rarely  paid,  pany  proceed  at  once  to  tbe  parsonage, 
Two  hundred  florins  bave,  however,  in  and  there  remain  drinking  till  tbe  even- 
late  years  been  given,  and  donations  of  ing,  the  wine  being  fetched  in  equal 
from  ten  to  eighty  are  by  no  means  un-  quantities  from  each  of  the  inns.  The 
frequeut.  When  an  understanding  has  changes,  however,  for  the  most  part  only 
been  arrived  at,  the  rope  is  lowered  and  affect  the  details  ;  the  general  course  of 
the  health  of  tbe  wedding  party  is  drunk,  procedure  is  such  as  has  been  described. 
Formerly,  when  a  rich  villager  brought  and  no  one  who  has  any  acquaintance 
'home  a  wife  from  another  place,  the  un-  with  folklore  can  doubt  that  many  parts 
married  girls  of  his  village  used  to  levy  of  it  have  an  ancient  origin.  The 
a  similar  toll,  but  they  now  rarely  insist  strange  thing  is  that  such  customs  should 
upon  their  light  to  do  so.  still  remain  in  full  force  in  our  own  age, 
These  customs,  of  course,  afford  an  and  in  a  country  where  education  is 
opportunity  for  rustic  jests,  in  which  tbe  compulsory.  This  is,  as  has  already 
laugh  does  not  always  remain  on  the  side  been  pointed  out,  in  great  part  owing  to 
of  those  who  first  started  the  fun.  Thus,  the  seclusion  which  their  Slav  dialect 
in  a  recent  case,  a  townsman  married  the  imposes  ou  the  people.  Tbe  dread  of 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  peasant  who  was  offending  fate  in  the  most  important 
little  known  in  the  country  town  to  actions  of  life,  which  seems  to  be  in- 
which  she  came.  The  young  men  of  herent  in  human  nature,  has  doubtless 
tbe  place  resolved  to  capture  her,  but  much  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  old 
the  wedding  party  were  informed  of  their  rites  ;  and,  finally,  the  very  monotony 
design,  and  the  bride  lent  her  dress  and  of  their  usual  lives  renders  the  inhabi- 
ornaments  to  a  friend  who  was  taken  in-  tacts  eager  to  seize  every  opportunity  or 
stead.  Wine  was  drunk  and  given  away  excuse  for  txcitcwtut.^Saturdajr  He- 
rn large  quantities,  but  no  one  came  to  view. 
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TOUSSAIKT  L'OUVERTURE. 

BY   S.    H.    SWINNY. 


To  free  a  race,  to  found  a  nation — ■  When    they    rebelled,   their    hardships 

there  is  a  work  to  be  had  in  remem-  were    increased.       At    length,    bowed 

brance  among  men,  a  thought  to  join  down  by  war  and  famine  and  unwonted 

the  ages,  telling  of  the  goda  and  heioes  toil,  it  seemed  as  though  they   would 

of  the  past.     Great  are  they  who  have  soon  die  out ;  and  then  there  rose  up  to 

accomplished   this,   strong  in   the  will  defend  them  that  remarkable  man  who 

that  commands  obedience,   fall  of  the  received  the  title  of  Protector  of  the 

courage  that  knows  no  defeat,  rich  in  Indians.     The  monk  Las  Casas  was  one 

the  devotion  that  calls  men  to  dnty  ;  of  those  over  whom  devotion  to  a  partic- 

and  happy  is  the  people  that  finds  such  ular  cause  has  gained  a  complete  mas- 

a  leader,  else  it  may  sit  forever  in  the  tery — a   specialist  in  philanthropy,  and 

house  of  bondage.     Such  an  one  was  perhaps  the  most  convincing  instance  of 

Toussaint  L'Ourerture,  the  Negro.     He  the  dangers  of  specialism.     To  save  the 

was   a  man  of    various    fortunes    and  remnant  of  the  Indians,  he  proposed  the 

eventful  life.     More  than   forty   years  introduction  of  Negroes,  men  of  a  race 

had    he   lived,  a  slave  among   slaves,  more  fitted  to  endure  ;  and  thus  he  es- 

before  he  was  called  to  be  the  ruler  of  tablished  the  African  slave  trade.     He 

his  people.     Like  David,  the  shepherd  did  not  succeed  in  preserving  the  na- 

boy  of  Judah,  who  came  forlh  to  be  her  lives  :  he  was  only  successful  in  enslav- 

deliverer  and  her  king,  he  felt  the  joy  ing  the  Blacks.     The  Negroes  were  not 

of  victory  and  dominion  ;  like  Joan  of  the  saviours  of  the  Indians  ;  but  in  the 

Arc,  the  saviour  and  martyr  of  France,  end  they  became  their  avengers.     Hayti, 

he  tasted  a  bitterness  worse  than  the  the  first  to  suffer  from  these  evils,  was 

bitterness    of    death.      Deep    sunk    in  the  first  to  rise  up  against  them,  and  the 

degradation,  he  rose  "  to  height  of  no-  first  to  be  free. 

blest  temper,"  such  as  theirs,  and  to  his  But  something  else  was  needed  to 
valor  joined  fortitude  and  wisdom.  He  prepare  the  way  for  this  high  destiny, 
found  his  people  in  all  the  wilfulness  of  By  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  the  western 
aimless  anarchy  :  he  left  it  so  strong  portion  of  the  island  was  transferred  to 
and  united  that  all  the  power  of  Napo-  France,  and  thus  was  linked  to  the  for- 
leon  fought  against  it  in  vain-  In  this  tunes  of  the  great  progressive  nation  in 
slave  was  found  the  one  man  fit  to  com-  which  the  modern  revolution  reached  its 
mand  in  war,  or  to  govern  in  peace  :  stormy  climax.  There  the  first  system- 
the  one  man  free  from  the  prejudice  of  atic  attack  on  slavery  began,  when 
race  and  the  desire  of  revenge  :  just  and  Montesquieu  traced  it  to  its  origin,  and 
merciful  after  ages  of  tyranny,  incor-  Rousseau  brought  against  it  the  elo- 
mptible  and  generous  after  ages  of  quence  that  then  had  such  power  over 
abasement.  men.  Finally  Diderot,  launching  his 
Long  before  the  days  of  Toussaint,  burning  words  from  behind  the  mask  of 
Hayti  or  San  Domingo,  the  Queen  of  Raynal,  cried  aloud  for  a  Spartacus  to 
the  Antilles,  was  famous  in  history  ;  for  arise  and  lead  his  fellow-slaves  to  ven- 
there  Columbus  established  his  first  set-  geance.  Had  Diderot  but  known  it,  that 
tlement  in  America,  and  there  was  first  Spartacus  was  already  born,  a  lad  keep- 
enacted  that  shameful  tragedy  which  has  ing  his  master's  sheep  on  the  plantation 
been  repeated  wherever,  to  the  ruin  of  of  Breda,  who  will  be  ready,  when  his 
a  simpler  race,  the  resources  of  civiliea-  hour  has  come,  to  labor  and  to  die  for 
tion  hare  been  at  the  command  of  Euro-  his  people. 

pean  rapacity.     The  colonists  began  to        Toussaint's  father,  the  son  of  a  chief 

oppress  the  natives — simple  children  of  of  the  Aradas,  had  been  taken  prisoner 

idleness  and  mirth.    The  Indians  took  in  a  war  with  a  neighboring  tribe,  and 

up  arms — they  were  reduced  to  slavery,  disposed    of   to    the    slave-traders,    by 

to  till  the  ground  and  labor  in  the  mines  whom  he  was  brought  to   Hayti,  and 

for    the    benefit    of    their   oppressors,  sold  to  work  on  the  plantation  of  the 
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Comte  de  Noe  at  Breda.  The  manager  was  already  passed  in  secret  from  band 
of  the  estate  soon  saw  that  he  was  no  to  hand  among  the  slaves.  Meantime, 
ordinary  slave  ;  for  in  their  exile  the  his  warm  and  hopeful  youth  was  passing 
Negroes  strove  to  maintain  the  customs  into  middle  age  :  he  was  married,  and 
of  their  native  land,  and  in  their  com-  his  children  were  growing  up  around 
mon  degradation  to  do  honor  to  the  son  him — a  peaceful  life,  almost  a  happy 
of  their  chief.  Thus,  distinguished  by  one.  Here  with  love  and  duty  he  could 
the  respect  of  his  fellows,  Gaou  Guinou  pass  his  days,  and  smile  perhaps  at  his 
was  soon  promoted  to  a  place  of  trust,  youthful  dreams  of  freedom  ;  but  still 
and  given  what  was  called  the  liberty  of  there  was  the  longing  to  be  free.  And 
the  savannah — thai  is,  he  was  allowed  at  length  were  heard  the  first  murmur- 
to  go  about  as  he  pleased,  and  was  as-  ings  of  the  coming  storm, 
signed  a  piece  of  land  for  his  mainten-  At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revo- 
ance.  He  married  a  slave  of  his  own  lution  there  were  in  the  colony  forty 
tribe,  and  had  several  children,  the  eld-  thousand  white  men,  thirty  thousand 
est  of  whom  was  destined  to  be  the  lib-  free  mulattoes,  and  five  hundred  thou- 
erator  of  his  race.  Toussaint  as  a  boy  sand  slaves.  The  former  were  them- 
waa  weak  in  health,  and  yet  by  courage  selves  divided.  There  were  the  wealthy 
and  force  of  character  he  excelled  in  all  planters  living  in  luxury,  often  in  lux- 
manly  exercises.  Like  all  the  slaves  of  urious  vice,  in  the  midst  of  their  slaves  : 
San  Domingo,  he  was  brought  up  in  the  the  public  officials  :  the  managers  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  the  devotion  kindled  estates  of  the  many  absentees,  doing 
in  his  young  heart  lasted  to  the  latest  their  best  to  live  as  though  they  were 
hour  of  his  life.  His  godfather,  Pierre  themselves  proprietors  :  the  merchants 
Baptiste,  who  lived  to  see  htm  ruler  of  and  other  Europeans  engaged  in  trade  ; 
the  country,  was  much  superior  to  the  and  beneath  all  a  rabble  of  adventurers, 
other  Negroes  in  education,  and  by  him  the  off-scouring  of  the  mother-country, 
Toussaint  was  taught  all  that  be  had  to  come  forth  to  prey  on  her  richest 
teach,  but  from  his  father  he  learned  colony.  Below  these  were  the  free 
much  more — the  history  of  his  ancestors,  mulattoes,  often  wealthy,  but  always  in- 
fontlly  cherished  in  servitude,  and  the  ferior  to  the  meanest  while  men,  de- 
thought  that  he,  too,  in  spite  of  that  prived  of  all  share  in  public  life,  and 
servitude,  was  born  to  be  a  leader  of  liable  to  forced  labor.  Custom  forbade 
men.  The  manager  of  the  plantation,  a  mulatto  eating  at  the  same  table,  or 
M.  Bayou  de  Libertat,  was  honorably  sitting  in  tbe  same  pew  as  a  white  man, 
known  for  his  kindness  to  the  slaves—  even  though  it  were  his  own  father, 
"as  happy  as  a  negro  at  Breda"  became  And  below  these  again,  visited  by  the 
a  proverb-  So  far  Toussaint  was  for-  contempt  of  white  man  and  mulatto 
titnate,  but  not  he  alone.  How  many  alike,  were  those  by  whose  unrequited 
white  men  owed  their  lives  to  the  hap-  labor  the  plains  produced  their  wealth 
piness  of  those  early  days  at  Breda,  the  of  sugar  and  coffee  and  indigo — the 
cruelties  of  Dessalmes,  of  Christophe,  half-million  of  slaves.  To  a  people 
of  every  other  Negro  leader  bear  wit-  thus  divided  came  the  news  of  the  fall 
ness.  Toussaint  went  through  the  usual  of  the  Bastille.  In  the  beginning  all 
course  of  slave  life.  As  a  boy  he  tended  was  rejoicing,  for  few  Frenchmen  in 
the  sheep  :  when  he  grew  older,  be  that  first  hour  of  hope  could  recoil  from 
worked  in  the  sugar  plantations :  then,  the  great  destiny  opening  before  their 
his  good  conduct  being  recognized,  he  country.  But  besides  this  general  feel- 
was  promoted  to  be  his  master's  coach-  ing,  each  saw  in  the  Revolution  the  aat- 
man,  and  eventually  to  have  charge  of  isfaction  of  his  own  claims — the  great 
the  storehouses  of  sugar.  In  his  leisure  planters,  that  tbe  public  offices  of  the 
he  loved  reading,  especially  history  and  colony  should  no  longer  be  filled  by 
tbe  lives  of  great  captains,  and  he  read,  needy  courtiers  or  discarded  politicians  : 
with  what  stirring  of  the  heart  we  may  the  meaner  white  men  that  all  of  their 
imagine,  the  book  of  Rayoal,*  which  own  color  should  now  be  equal :  the 

. mulattoes,  that  their  grievous  burdens 

»  "Histoire  phflosopfalque  «  politique  de.  Aould  be  removed     On  one  thing  only 

«eux  Inde*."  were  they  all  agreed— that  the  position 
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of  the  Negroes  should  remain  the  same  ;  middle  age  with  scarce  twelve  years  to 

for  them  there  could  be  no  equality  and  live  ;  and  yet  his  life  had  but  begun. 

no  relief,  slaves  now  and  forever.  While  life  remains,  the  book  of  life  is 

At  length  an  event  took  place  which  never  closed  :  hope  and  heroism  still 
completed  the  enmity  between  the  white  have  their  part ;  and  through  years  of 
men  and  those  of  mixed  blood.  Vin-  unnoticed  labor  the  glow  of  youth  may 
cent  Oge,  a  young  mulatto,  impatient  break  and  find  the  fulfilment  of  its  ut- 
of  the  ambiguous  decisions  of  the  Con-  most  dreams.  Toussaint  was  forty-five 
stituant  Assembly,  tried  to  obtain  jus-  years  of  age  when  the  rising  of  the 
tice  for  his  fellows  by  force  of  arms,  slaves  began.  What  he  had  so  long 
His  rising,  ill-planned  and  ill- sup  ported,  hoped  for,  had  come  to  pass  ;  but  week 
was  easily  suppressed,  and  he  himself,  after  week  went  by,  and  yet  he  made  no 
after  being  tortured,  was  broken  on  the  sign.  While  all  around  was  riot  and  ex- 
wheel  ;  but  the  cruelty  of  the  victors  cess,  he  was  spending  his  first  hours  of 
put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  an  accommo-  liberty  in  guarding  the  wife  of  him  who 
dation  between  the  two  parlies.  And  had  been  his  master.  So  in  the  great 
then  the  storm  burst.  For  long,  in-  Civil  War  of  America,  the  slave-owners 
deed,  the  white  men  had  talked  about  went  forth  to  battle,  leaving  all  they 
the  possibility  of  such  a  rising,  seeking  held  dearest  in  the  keeping  of  their 
thereby  to  frighten  the  mulattoes.  They  slaves,  a  shining  testimony  to  the  love 
had  even,  to  give  color  to  their  warn-  and  loyalty  of  the  Negroes  ;  for,  sur- 
ings,  surprised  some  meetings  of  slaves  rounded  on  all  sides  by  the  civilization 
near  Cap  Fran$ats,  the  capital  of  the  of  die  West,  they  foresaw  that  when  the 
Northern  Province,  and  handed  them  contest  was  over,  they  would  still  have 
over  to  the  executioners ;  but  when  to  dwell  under  the  power  of  the  white 
they  saw,  on  that  fearful  night  of  Au-  men,  and  wisely  left  the  more  advanced 
gust  aad,  1791,  the  flames  ascending  to  race  to  decide  their  fate,  while  they 
heaven  from  the  rich  plain  around  Cap,  stood  by  and  waited, — as  their  fathers 
aa  though  to  consume  with  fire  the  in-  had  waited  since  the  dawn  of  civiliza- 
iquity  of  men-— when  plantation  after  tion,  leaving  it  to  others  to  fight  their 
plantation  took  up  the  fiery  cross,  till  way  along  the  troubled  road  of  progress, 
the  conflagration  encompassed  them  But  in  Hayti  everything  was  different, 
about  on  every  side  save  that  of  the  sea  Even  had  France  been  ready  to  abolish 
—then  the  universal  panic  told  how  slavery,  the  France  of  the  Revolution 
little  they  had  expected  the  fulfilment  was  fully  occupied  at  home.  The  black 
of  their  predictions.  In  that  first  mo-  men  could  expect  no  freedom  save  what 
ment  of  enfranchisement  and  power,  the  they  won  for  themselves,  and  their  over- 
Negroes  had  neither  mercy  nor  restraint,  whelming  numbers  gave  them  good  hope 
Their  disorder  and  intemperance  gave  of  victory.  Toussaint  recognized  this  ; 
the  white  men,  still  in  possession  of  Cap  and,  as  soon  as  his  mistress  was  placed 
Francais,  a  moment  to  rally  in  ;  and  as  in  safety  beyond  the  sea,  he  repaired  to 
a  result  ten  thousand  black  men,  dying  the  Negro  camp.  There  he  found  every- 
by  every  kind  of  torture,  were  added  to  thing  still  in  confusion,  no  capacity 
the  two  thousand  white  men  massacred  among  the  leaders,  no  discipline  among 
on  the  plantations.  Then  some  of  the  the  men.  No  one  could  be  found  to 
slaves,  leaving  plunder  and  indulgence,  tend  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  tbis 
began  to  organize  bands  under  leaders  duty  Toussaint,  who  had  gained  a 
of  their  own — Biasson,  Jean  Francais,  knowledge  of  simples  from  his  African 
Jeannot — and  formed  a  camp  at  Plea-  father,  took  upon  himself.  At  length 
saunce ;  and  there,  more  than  a  month  the  Negroes,  with  his  warm  approval, 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt,  they  determined  to  seek  the  protection  of 
were  joined  by  Toussaint,  Spain,  and  then  he  became  a  soldier. 

What,  then,  had  be  been  doing  dur-  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island, 

ing  that  month,  the  first  month  of  free-  which  still  remained  in  possession  of  the 

dom  for  the  slave — be  who  had  dreamed  Spaniards,   the  soil  was  much  poorer, 

in  the  vigor  of  hia  youth  that  he  might  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  took  the  place 

t>e  the  SpattacUB  of  his  countrymen  ?  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  coffee. 

He  was  now  no  longer  young,  a  man  of  There  were  fewer  slaves,  and  little  fear 
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of  an  insurrection.  Consequently  the  spirit  chafed  at  servitude,  there  seemed 
Spanish  authorities  were  not  afraid  to  but  two  links  binding  him  to  freedom  : 
welcome  the  insurgents,  trusting  to  find  the  one,  the  remembrance  of  the  kingly 
them  useful  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  state  of  his  ancestors ;  and  the  other, 
France,  which,  as  the  Revolution  tin--  the  Catholic  Church,  joining  him  in  re- 
folded itself,  became  more  and  more  im-  ligious  communion  with  the  life  of  the 
roinent.  In  the  Spanish  camp,  as  West,  and  that  not  as  a  bondsman,  but 
Toussaint  had  anticipated,  the  Negroes  as  one  before  the  throne  of  God  the 
rapidly  improved  in  discipline.  He  equal  of  the  greatest  kings.  And  as  he 
himself  soon  showed  his  talents  for  war.  grew  older,  and  the  day  still  tarried, 
He  was  at  first  aide-de-camp  to  Biassou,  reverence  and  obedience,  the  dearest 
but  was  intrusted  with  a  separate  com-  virtues  of  the  slave,  became  by  long 
mand  after  the  death  of  Lewis  the  Six-  practice  more  and  more  precious.  In  a 
teenth.  Instead  of  wasting  his  re-  mind  so  prepared,  what  but  horror  could 
sources  in  idle  sallies,  he  at  once  struck  be  inspired  by  the  Revolution  ?  And 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  these  sentiments  were  shared  by  a  large 
and  forming  a  line  from  east  to  west,  number  of  the  best  of  the  rebels.  The 
protected  by  palisades,  he  cut  off  the  Spaniards,  profuse  in  titles  and  honors 
Northern  Province  from  the  South,  and  to  those  who  cared  for  such  things,  were 
thus  completed  the  disorganization  of  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  these  no- 
the  French.  It  was  at  this  time,  when  bier  feelings.  Lewis  was  represented 
he  burst  into  the  country,  making  an  as  having  suffered  because  he  wished 
opening  for  himself  everywhere,  that  he  the  freedom  of  the  Negroes  ;  and  by  a 
received  the  name  of  L'Ouverture-  strange  irony  the  revolted  slaves  went 
Meanwhile  the  English  landed  in  the  out  to  battle  under  a  flag  bearing  on  the 
South,  taking  most  of  the  fortified  one  side,  Five  It  rot,  and  on  the  other, 
towns,  and  were  only  held  in  check  by  Atuim  regime.  And  thffn,  like  a  flash 
the  bravery  of  a  mulatto,  named  Rigaud,  of  lightning  sent  from  heaven  to  illumine 
who  was  destined  hereafter  to  play  a  the  earth,  came  the  decree  of  the  Con- 
part  in  the  life  of  Toussaint.  And  now,  ventioo-  These,  then,  were  the  traitors 
when  everything  seemed  lost,  the  Con-  and  infidels,  these  who  alone  among 
vention,  by  an  act  of  justice  too  long  those  that  sat  in  high  places,  had  recog- 
delayed,  saved  their  richest  colony,  and  nized  their  brotherhood  with  the  slaves, 
blasted  the  triumph  of  their  enemies.  To  Toussaint  that  decree  of  emancipa- 
General  Laveaux,  who  commanded  the  tiou  cried  with  a  voice  that  would  not 
French  troops,  was  ready  to  abandon  be  gainsaid)  bidding  him  throw  in  his 
the  country  in  despair,  and  the  Repub-  lot  with  the  French  Republic.  A  short 
lican  commissioners  were  on  the  point  time,  filled  with  such  struggles  as  in 
of  embarking  for  Europe  to  give  an  ac-  hours  of  crisis  rend  the  prophets  of 
count  of  their  conduct,  when  they  re-  mankind,  and  L'Ouverture  with  his 
cei  ved  the  decree  of  the  Convention  pro-  trcops,  who  were  devoted  to  his  service, 
claiming  the  liberty  of  the  Negroes  ;  and  was  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  French, 
the  hopes  of  Spain  and  of  England  fell  From  this  time,  the  summer  of  1794, 
before  those  words  of  brotherhood,  as  the  history  of  Havti  is  that  of  L'Ou- 
the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  before  the  verture.  General  Laveaux  left  him  the 
trumpets  of  Israel.  chief  direction  of  the  war,  and  he  soon 
Dread  is  the  moment  when  all  that  recovered  all  the  territory  of  which  the 
has  been  held  most  sacred  has  to  be  cast  Spaniards  had  taken  possession.  But 
out,  and  that  which  has  been  thought  the  distrust  with  which  the  French  offi- 
the  abomination  of  desolation  to  be  ciala  were  regarded  was  a  fatal  hindrance 
taken  into  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  the  to  the  restoration  of  order.  L'Ouver- 
heart ;  when,  generation  after  genera-  ture  was  already  the  most  powerful  man 
tion,  each  follows  in  the  ways  of  his  in  the  colony,  enthusiastically  loved  by 
fathers,  until  at  last  the  time  of  revolu-  his  own  countrymen,  and  respected  even 
tion  comes,  and  many  have  to  take  the  by  the  white  men.  To  put  an  end  to 
road  to  Damascus  by  which  they  will  the  existing  anarchy  he  determined  to 
never  return  unchanged.  So  it  was  obtain  control  of  the  administration, 
with  Toussaint.     When  in  his  youth  his  and  to  that  end  procured  the  election  of 
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Laveaux  and  of  Sonthonax,  the  commis-  army,   his  fiercest  generals,  even   Des- 

sioner  of  the  home  government,  as  the  salines,  scarcely  ventured  to  look  him 

representatives  of  the  island  in  the  two  in  the  face. 

councils,  under  the  cons  tit  tit  ion  of  the  Closely  allied  with  the  army  was  hia 
vear  III.  They  accordingly  set  out  for  organization  of  industry,  which  has  been 
Europe  in  1797,  leaving  L'Ouverture  his  enemies'  favorite  ground  of  attack, 
supreme  in  trie  colony.  Nearly  a  year  How  to  deal  with  slaves  just  emanci- 
afterward,  a  new  governor,  Hedouvilte,  pated,  has  always  been  a  difficult  task  ; 
was  sent  out ;  but  he  was  driven  on  but  assuredly  Hayti.  beset  by  foes  with- 
board  ship  by  a  revolt  of  the  Negroes,  in  and  without,  was  no  place  for  "  Willy- 
be  fore  L'Ouverture,  who  some  years  force  niggers"  and  universal  idleness, 
earlier  had  saved  Laveaux  from  a  aim-  When  L  Ouverture  first  took  the  direc- 
ilar  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  mulattoes,  tiort  of  affairs,  he  found  the  plantations 
could,  or  perhaps  would,  come  to  his  deserted,  the  emancipated  thronging  the 
assistance.  Thenceforth,  until  the  be-  towns,  and  the  liberty  of  his  race  perish- 
ginning  of  1802,  L'Ouverture's  author-  ing  ignobly  in  sloth  fulness  and  vice, 
ity  was  undisputed  from  without,  and  it  He  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  this  at 
is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  use  any  cost,  and  he  did  so  by  ordering 
that  he  made  of  it.  those  who  had  been  slaves  to  work  on 
It  so  happens  that  Hayti  was  visited  the  plantations.  And  as  in  most  cases 
about  this  time  by  an  English  officer,  the  old  proprietors  had  Bed,  he  ap- 
Captain  Marcus  Rainsford,  who  was  pointed  public  overseers  from  among 
driven  into  Port-au-Prince  by  stress  of  those  who  had  done  good  service  in  the 
weather,  while  on  his  way  to  Jamaica,  army,  to  see  that  the  order  was  cairied 
During  the  time  he  remained  in  the  out.  So  when  the  domestic  slavery  of 
capital,  he  passed  as  an  American,  but  the  old  world  fell,  the  workers  had  still 
on  being  again  driven  ashore  at  another  to  serve  along  apprenticeship  to  fiee- 
place,  he  was  charged  with  being  an  doui  ;  and  having  as  slaves  received  the 
English  spy,  and  condemned  to  death,  gift  of  labor,  they  had  as  serfs  to  gain 
From  this  fate  he  was  saved  by  L'Ouver-  the  habit  of  self-command.  The  serf  is 
ture,  for  whom  he  ever  after  retained  a  free  in  his  domestic  life,  bond  in  his 
deep  admiration,  and  whose  memory  he  public  life,  a  master  in  his  family,  and 
exerted  himself  to  defend.  At  Port-au-  working  in  part  for  his  own  advantage. 
Prince  be  was  amazed  at  the  republican  but  without  being  able  to  choose  either 
simplicity  with  which  the  Dictator  lived,  the  place  or  the  work.  Thus  has  West- 
while  yet  regarded  with  universal  venei-  em  civilization  progressed  from  slavery, 
ation.  Rainsford  dined  at  the  public  through  serfdom,  to  freedom.  So 
table  of  his  inn,  a  little  drummer-boy  -  L'Ouverture,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
beside  him,  and  the  all-powerful  evolution  of  society,  but  with  the  clear 
L'Ouverture  a  few  seats  off;  and  after  sight  of  the  practical  statesman,  saw 
dinner  the  general  played  in  the  public  that  his  countrymen  must  serve  their 
billiard -room.  But  the  next  morning,  apprenticeship  to  freedom.  How  much 
the  English  officer  was  even  more  sur-  of  weary  wandering  the  human  race 
prised  at  the  extraordinary  discipline  of  might  have  been  saved,  if  its  statesmen 
the  army,  composed  as  it  was  of  a  race  had  been  always  so  ready  to  anticipate 
so  little  used  to  an  ordered  military  life,  its  natural  course  !  Viewed  in  the  light 
In  fact,  when  Toussaint  first  joined  the  of  history,  this,  which  has  been  called 
French,  his  army  contained  the  only  the  re- establishment  of  slavery,  was 
germ  of  order  in  the  colony,  and  so  be-  really  the  normal  transition  from  slavery 
came  the  centre  around  which  he  carried  to  freedom,  at  once  the  salvation  of 
on  his  reorganization.  Feeling  the  need  Hayti  and  the  crowning  testimony  to  the 
of  obedience,  and  its  difficulty  to  a  statesmanship  of  its  great  Dictator, 
newly-emancipated  race,  he  gave  each  Before  the  English  surrendered  their 
officer  the  absolute  power  of  life  and  last  fortress.  General  Maitland,  their 
death  over  all  those  of  inferior  grade,  a  commander,  offered  Toussaint  the  crown 
slavery  that  was  necessary  for  the  free-  of  Hayti.  Himself  in  possession  of  the 
dom  of  Hayti.  He  himself  inspired  island,  and  the  English  masters  of  the 
such  awe  that,  when  at  the  head  of  his  sea,  France  would  have  been  powerless 
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to  touch  him  ;  but  he  shrunk  from  an  hellion  ;  and  they  had  the  powerful  sup- 
alliance  with  the  slave-holders  of  Jamai-  port  of  Josephine,  the  First  Consul's 
ca,  and,  refusing  the  offer,  he  deter-  wife,  who  had  brought  with  her  from 
mined  to  remain  faithful  to  the  great  her  native  Martinique  a  strong  sympathy 
Republic  which  had  decreed  the  eman-  with  the  Creoles,  and  a  strong  antipathy 
cipation  of  the  slave.  But  after  the  ex-  to  the  black  men.  Moreover,  there 
pulsion  of  the  invaders,  there  remained  were  many  signs  that  the  war  between 
one  enemy  still  in  the  field.  England  and  France  would  soon  be  at 

The  mulatto  Rigaud  remained  faith-  an  end,  and  the  seas  once  more  open  to 
ful  lo  France  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  French.  He  thought  it  time  that 
danger.  He  fought  bravely  against  the  the  mother -country,  though  only  such 
English  without  coming  in  contact  with  by  a  forcible  adoption,  should  recognize 
Toussaint,  who  was  operating  from  the  as  governor  for  life  him  who  alone  had 
other  side  ;  and  now  that  the  war  was  successfully  defended  and  governed 
over,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  Hayti.  He  therefore  transmitted  to 
the  Province  of  the  South,  which  forms  France  a  new  constitution  for  the  col- 
a  long  peninsula.  But,  like  all  the  ony.  In  this,  the  first  article  declared 
mulattoes,  born  to  bind  together  the  that  slavery  should  never  exist  in  the 
two  races,  and  living  to  separate  them,  island  ;  then  followed  others  providing 
"  hating  their  fathers  and  despising  their  for  the  equality  of  all  races  before  the 
mothers,"  Rigaud  was  full  of  the  piej-  law,  the  freedom  of  trade,  the  prohibi- 
udices  of  color.  He  refused  to  acknowl-  tion  of  divorce,  and  the  exclusive  pro- 
edge  the  authority  of  L'Ouverture,  and  tection  of  the  Catholic  religion,  than 
claimed  that  the  Southern  Province  which  none  other  was  to  be  professed  ; 
should  be  recognized  as  a  separate  gov-  and  finally,  the  nomination  of  Toussaint 
ernment.  Now,  even  had  L'Ouverture  as  governor  for  life,  with  power  to  name 
been  willing  to  leave  the  Negroes  of  the  his  successor,  who  was,  however,  only 
South  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Rigaud,  to  hold  office  for  five  years,  the  right  of 
the  continuance  of  the  war  between  appointment  then  passing  to  the  home 
France  and  England  would  have  made  government.  A  few  words  must  be  said 
such  a  separation  dangerous  in  the  ex-  on  each  of  the  two  last  clauses, 
treme.  He  therefore  sent  Dessalines  In  those  early  civilizations  that  laid 
against  the  mulatto  general,  and  after  a  the  foundations  of  social  order,  there 
contest  marked  by  unusual  ferocity  on  was  no  separation  of  the  spiritual  and 
both  sides,  Rigaud  was  forced  to  sub-  temporal  powers.  The  priesthood  was 
mit.  Then  L'Ouverture  made  his  tri-  over  all,  controlling  all,  consecrating 
umphal  entry  into  Cayes,  the  chief  town  all ;  and  the  king,  if  he  were  not  a  priest 
of  the  province,  and  the  people  assem-  himself,  was  no  more  than  an  instru- 
bled  in  the  church,  the  mulatto  leaders  ruent  reigning bythe  consecration  of  the 
awaiting  their  doom.  Amid  the  hush  theocracy.  Under  such  a  government 
of  expectation  the  Dictator  ascended  there  was  no  place  for  freedom  of 
the  pulpit,  and  in  words  of  brotherhood  thought ;  and  no  distinction  arose  be- 
and  mercy  proclaimed  to  his  astonished  tween  the  force  of  law  and  the  force  of 
listeners  a  universal  pardon.  Rigaud  public  opinion,  for  that  distinction  is  of 
at  once  embarked  for  France,  and  the  much  later  growth.  Now,  as  in  his  or- 
island  was  at  peace.  ganization  of  industry,  so  in  his  relations 

In  the  next  year  L'Ouverture  took  with  the  Catholic    Church,   Toussaint 

possession  of  the  Spanish  part  of  Hayti,  must  be  judged  in  reference  to  those 

ceded  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Bale,  earlier  states  of  society  which  were  so 

but  not  delivered  up  until  this  time,  analogous  to  that  of  the  people  of  Hayti. 

He  was  now  master  of  the  whole  coun-  For  though  himself  at  the  level  of  the 

try,  but  his  position  in  relation  to  the  best  civilization  of  the  West,  he  never 

home    government    became   more  and  thought   that    contact    with   European 

more  precarious.     In  France  was  col-  slave-drivers  was  sufficient  to  raise  the 

lected  a  long  succession  of  his  enemies,  black  man  at  a  bound  to  that  high  emi- 

from  the  planters  who  had  fled  on  the  nence  ;  and  to  aid  the  long  upward  strug- 

first   rising  of  the  Negroes,  to  Rigaud  gle  that  he  foresaw  for  his  race,  the  be- 

and  the  leaders  of  the  last  mulatto  re-  loved  Church  of  his  youth,  the  institu- 
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tion  least  tainted  by  slavery,  seemed  the  called    by    Caxlyle,    "the   reasonablcst 

fittest  instrument.     For  this  it  was  neces-  democratic  constitution  you  could  well 

sary  that  the  Church  should  be  in  the  construct." 

highest  position  of  authority.  In  his  But  Toussaint  was  already  too  late, 
eyes  it  was  no  question  of  the  assent  of  Before  the  draft  of  the  new  constitution 
the  individual  conscience,  but  of  the  reached  France,  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
binding  together  of  the  whole  race,  and  had  been  signed,  and  Buonaparte  had 
its  transfusion  with  the  civilization  of  leisure  for  the  destruction  of  Hayti.  A 
the  Catholic  West.  And  of  this  new  decree  was  promulgated  placing  the 
theocracy  he  was  ready  to  be  both  colonies  in  the  same  state  as  they  were 
prophet  and  ruler,  even  as  Melchisedec  in  before  the  revolution,  and  re-estab- 
priest  and  king  of  Salem.  His  procla-  lishing  the  slave  trade ;  and  though  a 
mat  ions,  his  discourse  in  the  church  at  later  decree  excepted  the  Negroes  of 
Cayes,  his  addresses  to  his  soldiers,  are  San  Domingo  and  Guadaloupe  from 
theocratic  sermons,  with  an  army  of  slavery,  Toussaint  foresaw  that  they 
thirty  thousand  men  and  the  devotion  would  have  again  to  fight  for  their  free- 
of  a  nation  behind  them.  They  abound  dom.  The  great  expedition  to  Hayti 
in  exhortations  to  temperance,  industry,  soon  followed  the  decrees,  although  its 
obedience ;  and  that  to  which  they  ex-  Dictator  had  maintained  unbroken  his 
hort,  they  enforce  with  all  the  power  of  allegiance  to  France.  As  he  saw  from 
a  military  despot.  The  proclamations  Cap  Samana  the  great  fleet  and  the 
of  L'Ouvertuie  breathe  all  the  spirit  of  transports  filled  with  the  veterans  of 
the  theocracy.  Hobenlinden,  he  turned  to  bis  officers, 
But  if  he  cared  little  for  freedom  of  saying,  "  We  must  perish  :  all  France 
thought,  still  less  did  he  care  for  the  is  coming  to  San  Domingo,  to  take 
modern  democracy.  What  should  he  vengeance  on  and  to  enslave  us."  To 
know  of  vote  by  ballot  and  universal  this  overwhelming  force  prudence  coun- 
suffrage,  who  had  stepped  from  slavery  selled  him  to  yield.  Nor  did  he  forget 
to  all  the  power  of  a  victorious  general  ?  that  France  was  the  first  among  the 
His  fitness  to  rule  rested  on  no  popular  nations  to  recognize  the  freedom  of  the 
choice,  though  his  people  would  have  slave ;  and  though  Condorcet  and  Dan- 
chosen  him  gladly  ;  but  on  the  deeds  he  ton,  Carnot  and  Hoche,  had  given  place 
had  done  in  the  sight  of  men, — he  who  to  Buonaparte,  France  still  bote  the 
had  saved  his  country  from  invasion  and  name  of  Republic.  He  therefore  has- 
anarchy,  who  from  the  chaotic  license,  tened  toward  Cap  Francais,  for  which 
born  of  the  wrongs  and  woes  of  slavery,  the  fleet  was  making,  as  he  feared  that 
was  building  up  a  settled  and  enduring  Christophe,  whom  he  had  left  in  corn- 
freedom.  And  who  so  fit  to  choose  his  mand,  would  refuse  to  admit  the  French 
successor  as  he  who  knew  the  work  and  without  his  orders.  His  way,  as  he 
had  spent  his  strength  in  doing  it?  pressed  on  through  the  night,  led  over 
L'Onverture  did  not  venture  to  make  the  wide  plain  in  which  stood  the  plan  la- 
th is  article  of  permanent  effect ;  but  he  tion  where  he  was  born  and  grew  to 
doubtless  hoped  that  those  who  came  manhood  ;  where  but  ten  years  before 
after  him,  would  do  so,  should  they  fall  he  was  living  the  life  of  a  slave  ;  where, 
on  happier  times.  It  was  this  method  if  the  war  broke  out  and  so  gave  fitting 
of  succession,  named  by  Comte  socio-  occasion,  his  fellows  might  return  to 
cratic  heredity,  that  gave  the  Roman  bondage.  Perhaps,  as  he  rode  on  in 
Empire  its  splendid  series  of  the  five  silence,  he  thought  of  that  August  night 
good  emperors  when,  for  the  only  time  when  the  plain  shone  with  the  fires  that 
in  human  history,  as  Gibbon  has  said,  told  of  the  advent  of  liberty.  And 
the  happiness  of  the  governed  was  dur-  then,  as  he  journeyed,  there  burst  once 
ing  eighty  years  the  supreme  considera-  more  over  the  plain  the  light  of  a  great 
tion  of  their  rulers.  And,  further,  it  conflagration.  The  war  he  was  hasten- 
was  adopted  by  Bolivar,  the  liberator  of  ing  to  prevent  had  begun,  and  Cap 
Peru,  in  circumstances  very  similar  to  Francais  was  in  flames, 
those  of  Hayti,  though  in  this  case  with  As  some  of  the  Negroes  were  already 
a  mixture  of  the  democratic  element  as  compromised,  Toussai  t  thought  hira- 
regarded  legislation  ;  and  this  has  been  self  bound  to  join  in  the  contest.     His 
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two  sons,  Flacide  *  and  Isaac,  whom  he  of  men,  in  a  cell  dark  and  cold,  this 
had  sent  to  France  as  hostages,  and  child  of  the  Tropics  lived  for  eighteen 
who  returned  with  the  expedition,  were  months,  and  there  he  died.  There  his 
allowed  to  visit  him,  in  the  hope  that  he  sleepless  vigilance  was  laid  asleep  for- 
might  be  induced  to  abandon  the  cause  ever,  and  his  unresting  energy  was  at 
of  his  comrades.  Once  before  he  had  rest.  Toussaint  perished,  but  his  coun- 
been  tried  thus,  when  his  nephew  Moyse  try  was  free.  Six  months  after  his 
had  lisen  against  him,  thinking  him  too  death  the  wreck  of  the  French  army  em- 
friendly  to  the  white  men.  Then  he  balked  for  Europe,  and  France  aban- 
had  not  hesitated  to  insure  the  equality  doned  Hayti  forever.  "  So  solid  were 
of  all  at  the  price  of  his  kinsman's  the  foundations  he  had  given  his  work, 
blood ;  and  now  he  sent  his  children  that  on  the  day  when  a  criminal  policy 
back  with  Roman  firmness,  and  sternly  attempted  to  destroy  it,  the  edifice  was 
turned  to  the  duties  that  lay  before  him.  found  to  be  already  indestructible,  and 
The  war  did  not  last  long.  The  vacil  -  to  withstand  all  assaults.' '  * 
lation  of  Toussaint  at  the  beginning — so  And  what  of  Hayti  ?  Much  has  been 
unlike  his  usual  decision — daunted  the  changed  since  the  days  of  Toussaint. 
heaits  of  bis  soldiers,  while  many  defec-  Those  who  once  ruled  are  gone  :  no 
(ions  were  brought  about  by  the  iniinu-  white  man  can  enjoy  the  rights  of  citi- 
ating  proclamations  of  the  French,  zenship,  nor  be  the  possessor  of  land, 
whose  promisi  s  we  now  know  to  have  The  sugar  plantations,  too,  are  gone : 
been  very  different  from  their  intentions,  sugar  is  no  longer  stored  up  at  Breda, 
Toussaint  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  :  no  longer  grown  in  the  great  plain 
he  was  granted  easy  terms,  and  allowed  around.  Coffee  and  cotton  and  indigo 
to  retire  to  a  house  in  the  country.  A  there  are  ;  but  the  cultivation  of  the 
few  weeks  after,  he  was  invited  to  meet  sugar-cane  is  too  strongly  associated 
one  of  the  French  generals  to  discuss  with  the  sufferings  of  the  days  of  slavery, 
the  affairs  of  the  island,  and  was  treach-  The  Catholic  Church,  although  it  still 
erously  seized,  gagged,  and  taken  on  exists  in  the  island,  no  longer  rules  the 
board  a  ship,  which  immediately  set  sail  conscience  and  directs  the  life  of  the 
for  Europe.  He  never  saw  Hayti  again,  people,  no  longer  joins  the  Haitians  to 
The  life  he  had  begun  as  a  slave,  he  was  the  traditions  of  the  West  Many  have 
destined  to  end  as  a  prisoner.  returned  to  the  primeval  Fetichism  of 
His  fate  was  hidden  from  the  world,  their  African  forefathers  t  a  religion  of 
The  love,  the  hope,  the  gratitude  of  his  blood  and  cruelty  among  the  descend 
country  sought  tidings  of  him  in  vain,  ants  of  the  fierce  Mondongues,  a  pious 
Wordsworth,  looking  forth  from  his  worship  of  beneficent  nature  among  the 
quiet  dales  on  the  storms  of  the  great  Aradas.  In  their  native  land  the  Ne- 
world  without,  gave  those  doubts  a  voice  groes  worshipped  the  gteat  serpent  that 
that  will  be  heard  forever.  And  before  was  harmless  to  man,  thinking  in  the 
he  died,  the  powers  that  worked  for  him  true  spirit  of  Fetichism  that,  as  it  alone 

laid   to  the  dust  the  proud  troops  of    . 

France.     The  seasons  did  their  work,  •  "Toussaint  L'Ouvenure,"  by  Pierre  La- 

and  earth,  air,  and  skies  proclaimed  that  ntte  :  a  work  to  which  I  am  much  indebted. 

the  Negro  alone  should  live  and  rule  in  Pamphile  de  Lacroix  has  related  the  course  of 

Hayti.     Other  leaders  arose  to  destroy  ««»«  ia  Hajh".  while  lives  of  Toussaint  have 

the  invaders  whom  the  fever  spared—  fS?''™?  &*£j f^' *•»■■  ™'cl^,:,™r 

,,         ,      -               ,    ,                   .,   T  b.  Kemy,  a  Haytian,  who  under  the  preteo- 

other  leaders   and  less  merciful  ones;  siona  of  ,he  hommenair  hides  all  the  bitterness 

for  the  French  found  the  little  finger  of  of  the  mulatto  ;  nnd  by  Gragnon  Lacoste.     In 

Dessalines   thicker    than   the   loins   of  addition  to  Rainsford's  work,  there  is  an  Eng- 

Toussaint  L'Ouvetture.  Ii,h  li(e  ^  •  Unitarian  minister  named  Beard, 

ta:-i.    ;_    .k-   _-...„.  :__   „*  .v-   r ......  a  very  weak  performance.     Toussaint  has  been 

High  in  the  mountains  of  the  Jnra  made  the  subject  of  a  noble  sonnet  by  Words- 
Stands  the  old  fortress  of  JOUX.  There,  worth,  of  a  tragedy  by  Lamartine,  and  ufaro- 
a  close  prisoner  hidden  from  the  sight  mance,  "The  Hour  and  the  Mao."  by  Harriet 

Martineau  ;  and  he  has  been  placed  by  Augusts 

*  Placlde  was  only  his  adopted  son,  the  child  Comte  In  the  new  calendar  of  great  men,  ia 

of  Madame  L'Ouverture  by  a  mulatto,  before  the  week  devoted  to  the  patriot  liberators  of 

her  marriage  with  Toussaint,  according  to  the  modern  times,  with  Hampden,  Cromwell,  and 

manners  of  the  days  of  slavery.  Sidney,  with  Washington  and  Bolivar. 
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of  its  kind  was  not  hurtful,  it  must  be  chance.     The  Indians  have  passed  away, 

filled  with  love  of  the  human  race.     And  and    their    oppressors    have   followed 

when  they  again  found  such  a  serpent  them  ;  yet  the  Negroes  love  to  remem- 

in  the  land  of  their  exile,  they  secretly  ber  that  they  hold  the  inheritance  of 

revived  under  other  skies  the  religion  of  those  whom  they  avenged-     By  the  eon- 

their  ancestors  and  their  home.     The  stitution  of  Hayti  the  right  of  citizen* 

old  jealousy  between  the  mulattoes  and  ship,  denied  to  the  white  men,  is  open 

the  black  men  remains  ;  and  the  island  to  all  in  whose  veins  flows  the  blood  of 

has  long  been  disturbed  by  two  parties,  Negro  or  Indian.     Thus  they  look  back 

one  of  which,  composed  chiefly  of  the  across  the  centuries,  but  before  all  they 

latter,  seeks  to  maintain  a  Strang  central  honor  the  heroes  of  the  war  of  Inde- 

government,  carrying  on  the  traditions  pendence.     Nevertheless,  they  give  the 

of  Desaalines  and  L'Ouvertnre,   while  first  place  to  Dessalinea,  who  led  the 

the  other,  in  which  the  mulattoes  take  final  triumph,  rather  than  to  L'Ouvet- 

the  lead,  clamors  for  a  democracy  with  ture,  who  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of 

all   the  latest  improvements.     Yet,    in  the  day  ;  for  Desialines  most  fitly  repre- 

spite  of  these  troubles,  the  trade  of  the  seats  the  hatred  of  the  white  men  left 

country  doubled  in  the  fifty  years  before  by  the  memories  of  the  long  struggle, — 

1873,  and  there  exists  a  diffused  pros-  a  hatred  that  the  European  Powers  in 

perity  which  allows  the  whole  people  to  their  intercourse  with  Hayti  wonld  do 

live  in  comfort,  and  puts  to  shame  the  well  to  take  into  account,  and  so  be 

great  nations  of  the  world.     Even  casual  merciful  in  their  strength.     But  when 

observers  notice  the  superiority  of  the  the  dream  of  the  philosopher  becomes 

Negroes  to  those  of  Jamaica,  whose  in-  the  reality  of  the  statesman,  and  all  the 

solence  is  a  byword  in   Hayti.     There  Antilles  are  given  up  to  the  only  race 

the  hopes  of  the  other  islands  are  cen-  fitted  to  dwell  in  them,  then,  when  the 

tred  ;  and  if  any  of  the  other  natives  of  hatred  of  color  has  been  laid  asleep  for* 

the  West  Indies  show  an  energy  or  abil-  ever,  L'Ouverture  will  be  remembered 

ity  above  their  fellows,  they  betake  them-  as  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  liberators 

selves  to  the  Negro  republic  on  the  first  of  his  people. — Macmillan's  Magazine. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Oeioins  OF  TUB  English  People  and  or  the  and  radical  idiosyncratic-  a*  at  present.     The 
English   Language.      Compiled  from  the  easy  fusion  of  races  indicates  that  there  nine* 
Beat    and    Latest    Authorities.       By    jean  have  been  something  in  the  nature  of  the  ete- 
Roemer,   LL.D.,    Professor  of    the  French  menu  mixed  m  predispose  to  this.     We  find 
Language  and  Literature,  and  Vice-President  this  In  the  fact    that  the  three  peoples  who 
of  the    College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  rolled   over   Britain  in    wavea  of  conquest- 
New  York  :  D.  Apple**  eV  Co.  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans— were  almost  the 
same  race.    The  Saxons,  tinder  which  name 
There  are  few  nations  in  the  world  which,  are  included  the  Jotes  and  the  Angles,  came 
possessing  a  character  so  strong  and  individual,  from  Holland,  North  Germany,  and  the  shores 
hare  yet  been  blended  out  of  so  many  complex  of  the  Baltic.     Though  not  belonging  to  the 
element*.     The  process  of  fusion,  it  is  true,  has  same  branch  with  the  Scandinavian  Teutons 
been  progressing  a  thousand  years,  but,  aa  bis-  they  were  one  with  the  latter-named  race  fa 
lory  as  well  as  nature  works  by  cycles  in  ac-  religion,  habits,  character,  and  almost  la  lan- 
compltshing  great  changes,  the  time  which  has  guage.     The  Norse  pirate  colonies,  who  under 
elapsed  cannot  be  regarded  as  extraordinary.  Rollo  conquered  for  themselves  the  fairdnmaio 
England  waa  aa  homogeneous  in  its  trait*  as  a  of  Normandy,  which  they  held  in  nominal  sub- 
people  in  the  days  of  Elisabeth  as  our  own,  jcttion  only  to  France,  and  who  were  the  pro- 
and  It  may  almost  be  said  that  In  the  time  of  genitors  of  the  Normans  wbo  afterward  con- 
the  third    Edward,  when  Chaucer  created  the  que  red  Saxon  England,  were  thorough  Danes 
first  masterpieces  of  a  distinctive  language  and  or  Norwegians.     The  radical  identity  of  blood 
literature,  the  English  showed  the  same  broad  between    the    three    peoples    above-named  is 
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sufficient  to  account  for  the  rapid  union,  which  ences  so  strong  as  to  mark  each  most  strongly, 
was  chemical,  so  to  speak,  instead  of  mechani-  even  to  radical  modifications  of  language.  The 
cal.  The  earliest  primitive  inhabitants  known  Saxons,  who  were  partly  overrun  by  the  Danes, 
to  history,  the  Celtic  Britons,  though  they  were  bad  departed  widely  from  the  original  type  by 
by  no  means  the  aboriginal  Inhabitants,  were  three  centuries  of  contact  with  the  Romanized 
so  completely  lost  and  absorbed  in  the  sue-  British.  The  Normans,  on  the  other  band, 
ceeding  conquests  that  they  count  for  little  in  while  a  logical  evolution  of  the  piratical  Norse- 
•  study  of  either  the  English  language  or  the  men  or  Danes,  had  become  bo  polished  by 
people.  The  nearest  race  analogies  are  found  French  influences  that  they  had  adopted  the 
to-day  in  the  Cymric  inhabitants  of  Wales,  language,  the  laws,  and  the  social  forms  dic- 
the  Erse  or  Irish,  and  the  Gaels  of  North  Scot-  tated  by  the  tatter.  The  original  leaven,  how- 
laud.  These  peoples  have  preserved  their  Ian-  ever,  of  a  common  Teutonic  race  was  sufficient 
guage  and  race  characteristics  with  considerable  to  vitalize  the  whole,  till  It  blossomed  into  the 
purity  even  to  this  day,  and  have  failed  so  far  unity  of  the  magnificent  English  race,  the 
to  coalesce  with  the  great  English  nation,  premier  people  of  the  world,  which  has  already 
though  held  In  subjection  under  it.  We  think  accomplished  the  greatest  results,  and  is  des- 
this  element  of  race-antagonism  has  not  been  lined  to  still  more  splendid  heights' of  power 
sufficiently  studied  in  measuring  the  due  value  and  influence. 

of  the  causes  which  have  kept  the  burning  The  student  of  history  will  find  something 
Anglo-Irish  problem  unsolved  for  so  many  more  than  the  gratification  of  his  interest  in 
centuries.  the  past  in  this  book.  In  reviewing  the  pano- 
Professor  Roemer,  in  his  study  of  the  begin-  rama  of  past  generations  we  shall  be  better 
nings  of  the  English  language,  people,  and  lit-  able  to  judge  the  present.  Placing  ourselves 
erature,  professes  to  give  us  a  careful  digest  of  in  their  midst,  we  shall  find  that  their  speech, 
the  latest  and  most  trustworthy  investigations.  In  which  they  stilt  live,  exhibits  in  Its  changea 
Archeology  and  philology  are  among  the  and  vicissitudes  the  same  phenomena  which 
sciences  which  have  made  the  most  rapid  prog,  we  observe  around  us  under  out  own  eyes  and 
ress  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  at  home.  This  is  particularly  the  case  In 
ripe  fruit  of  the  advance  of  learning  in  those  America.  The  vast  amount  of  immigration 
directions  has  been  plucked  by  our  author,  into  this  country  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
His  Inquiry  covers  a  wide  range  of  inquiry,  the  various  idioms  and  dialects  creeping  Into 
and  first  of  all  an  examination  of  the  origin,  our  old  English  tongue  as  spoken  by  the  mass- 
character,  and  distribution  of  the  various  races  es  of  people  in  the  United  States,  furnish  most 
of  men,  Celts,  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  apt  illustrations  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
Normans,  who  found  their  way  into  the  British  English  language  was  shaped, 
islands  ;  then  their  idioms  and  forms  of  re-  The  reader  of  Professor  Roemer's  book  will 
iigion,  their  social  and  political  differences,  find  it  full  of  the  evidences  of  exhaustive  schol- 
and  their  relative  progress  in  the  arts  of  civil-  arship.  He  studies  each  successive  phase  of 
ized  life.  Following  the  outlines  of  early  the  development  of  the  English  tongue  from  its 
English  history,  he  dwells  on  those  great  most  archaic  forms  in  literature  to  the  time  of 
epochs  of  national  struggle  in  which  we  find  Chancer.  Not  only  this,  but  the  component 
peoples  of  different  origin  and  speech  meeting  elements  which  entered  into  it  are  carefully 
first  in  deadly  strife,  then  continuing  to  live  considered  in  their  special  history  and  charac- 
on  the  same  soil  in  hostile  relations  for  gener-  ter,  and  the  influences  under  which  they  were 
ations,  then  finally  drawn  together  by  a  com-  shaped  and  developed.  Incidental  to  this,  or 
munity  of  interests,  which  brings  about  a  cor-  rather  parallel,  our  author  presents  a  sketch  of 
responding  fusion  of  idioms.  The  traces  of  the  political  and  warlike  conflicts  of  the  period 
the  latter  are  still  so  clearly  marked  as  not  only  covered,  tracing  the  influence  of  each  move* 
to  reveal  the  character  and  extent  of  each  sue-  ment  in  the  shaping  of  the  nation  then  in  the 
cessive  conquest,  but  to  indicate  the  degree  of  process  of  gestation  from  these  violent  con- 
power  and  tenacity  to  national  speech  and  cus-  vulsions.  The  student  of  English  history,  we 
torn  which  was  displayed  by  each  race  In  the  think,  who  wishes  to  make  himself  master  of 
final  amalgamation.  While  the  three  ruling  his  subject,  ought  not  to  neglect  this  or  some 
peoples — Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans — which  otherwork  conceived  on  the  same  lines,  as  the 
have  stamped  the  English  race  with  Its  charac-  complement  of  his  reading.  The  clew  to  many 
terlstics,  were,  as  we  have  said,  closely  akin  In  a  mystery,  that  offers  itself  in  the  ordinary 
their  generic  qualities,  there  were  minor  differ-  reading  of   English  history  to    a   thoughtful 
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mind,  will  be  found  suggested  here.  The  mere 
casual  reader  may  be  repelled,  but  (he  earnest 
scholar  will  find  something  to  suggest  and  stim- 
ulate in  every  chapter. 

California  of  the  South.  Its  Physical 
Geography,  Climate,  Resources,  Routes  of 
Travel,  and  Health  Resorts.  Being  a  Com- 
plete Guide-book  to  Southern  California. 
By  Walter  Lindley,  M.D.,  and  J.  P.  Wid- 
ney,  A.M.,  M.D.  With  Maps  and  Numer- 
ous Illustrations.  New  York :  D.  AppUton 
cVC. 

Each  year  has  added  to  the  fame  of  Southern 
California  as  a  sanitarium  and  winter  resort, 
as  well  as  a  paradise  for  the  pomoculturist. 
Hither  even  more  than  to  Florida,  for  so  long 
a  time  the  goal  of  those  who  longed  for  sum- 
mer in  winter,  have  the  eyes  of  the  health- 
seeker  turned  longingly.  The  great  rush  of 
tourists  toward  this  region  within  the  last  de- 
cade has  made  Southern  California  one  of  the 
most  talked-of  regions  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  this  region  that  it  embraces 
such  a  wide  variety  of  climates  such  as  can  be 
included  within  the  range  of  mild  winter  tem- 
peratures. The  seaside  resorts  differ  from 
those  of  the  mountains,  and  those  in  the 
northerly  portions  from  those  in  the  southerly, 
yet  ail  have  their  specific  charms.  In  some 
places  we  have  a  climate  and  temperature 
which  are  uniformly  like  a  mild  October  day. 
In  the  dry,  crisp,  bracing  quality  of  the  air. 
Again,  the  balmy,  delicious  softness  of  June 
best  describes  other  places.  So  the  seeker 
after  health  or  pleasure  has  a  choice  by  which 
he  is  able  to  satisfy  bis  cravings  to  the  best 
advantage.  When  we  add  that  the  scenery  is 
most  picturesque  ;  that  roses  bloom  in  the  open 
air  all  winter,  and  that  there  is  a  successive 
round  of  delicious  fruits  ;  that  the  sportsman 
finds  the  most  fascinating  opportunities  for  the 
use  of  rod  and  gun  ;  and  that  the  natural 
wonders  of  Southern  California  are  notable,  it 
la  not  difficult  to  see  why  this  portion  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  should  have  become  so  popular. 
The  book  before  us,  which  the  authors  have 
striven  to  make  as  complete  a  study  as  possi- 
ble of  all  the  features  of  this  interesting  sec- 
tion, begins  with  a  full  statement  of  the  clima- 
tology, and  Dr.  Widney  appears  to  have  done 
this  part  of  the  work  with  scientific  thorough- 
ness, though  always  avoiding  scientific  terms. 
The  author,  in  connection  with  his  essay  on  the 
climate,  touches  ably  on  the  social  and  business 
questions  which  are  related.  Incidentally  we 
are  told  that  the  inevitable  logic  of  things  will 


within  a  very  few  years  divide  California  Into 
two  States,  so  markedly  different  are  the  needs 
of  the  northern,  and  southern  sections,  and  so 
diverse  the  characteristics  of  the  people.  In 
regard  to  disease  Dr.  Widney  sums  the  matter 
up  in  these  words : 

"  The  cases  which  may  hope  for  benefit 
by  coming  to  Southern  California  are,  first 
and  foremost,  the  feeble  and  Invalid 
from  whatever  cause ;  those  who  find  the 
drain  upon  vitality  In  a  harsh  climate  too 
great  for  them ;  who  have  need  to  spend 
a  considerable  part  of  each  day  in  the 
open  air,  yet  who  in  their  own  climate 
are  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather  ;  those  who  need  clear 
skies  and  sunshine  ;  to  whom  the  refreshing 
sleep  of  a  cool,  bracing  night  Is  a  necessity  after 
the  warmth  of  the  summer  day  ;  those  to  whose 
enfeebled  digestions,  or  to  whose  capricious 
appetite,  a  market  stocked  with  fresh  fruit,  ber- 
ries, and  vegetables  every  month  of  the  year  is 
of  importance.  For  such,  and  for  all  who  are 
suffering  from  the  nervous  prostration  of  over- 
work there  Is  probably  no  better  climate  to  be 
found.  It  Is  a  climate  in  which  the  drain  upon 
vitality  Is,  with  any  proper  manner  of  Jiving, 
less  than  the  gun." 

The  co-author,  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  second 
portion,  takes  up  the  different  portions  of 
Southern  California  In  detail,  and  gives  us  all 
the  facta  with  all  the  detail  of  a  guide-book, 
while  he  enlivens  the  ordinary  dryness  of  such 
a  book  with  graphic  and  interesting  sketches 
relevant  to  the  special  section  under  considera- 
tion. Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  San  Bernar- 
dino, Ventura,  and  Santa  Barbara  counties  are 
taken  up  successively,  and  he  must  be  hard  to 
please  who  would  desire  a  more  complete  di- 
gest. The  authors,  aside  from  the  great  mass 
of  valuable  information  given,  have  made  their 
book  very  readable  and  Interesting.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  this  book,  when  known,  will  take 
rank  as  the  most  trustworthy  and  satisfactory 
hand-book  on  Southern  California.  It  Is  elab- 
orately illustrated  with  maps  and  pictures,  and 
every  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  by  authors 
and  publishers  to  Insure  its  value. 
Hbh  and  Letters  :  Essays  in  Characteriza- 
tion and  Criticism.  By  Horace  E.  Scudder. 
Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton.  MiJUm 

Among  the  group  of  contemporary  essayists 
In  America,  who  have  worthily  stirred  them- 
selves to  embody  a  high  ideal  of  criticism  both 
la  purity  of   written  style  1 
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method,  Mr.  Horace  Scudder  holds  a  high 
place.  H is  ambition  is  that  which  limits  the 
•Sons  of  every  conscientious  and  accompli  shed 
craftsman — to  do  what  he  attempt*  worthily, 
and  to  attempt  nothing  to  which  he  doea  not 
know  himself  equal.  The  attempts  to  scale 
the  heights  of  Parnassus,  by  would-be  artists 
in  both  verse  and  prose,  have  covered  many 
an  aspirant  with  ridicule  who  would  have  won 
worthy  laurels  on  a  more  unpretentious  scale. 
A.  great  charm  of  Mr.  Scudder's  literary  work 
Is  thai  bis  reader  always  thinks  of  him  as  ab- 
solutely  competent  for  what  he  undertakes. 
There  is  do  convulsive  striving  alter  effect,  no 
sounding  phrases,  no  convulsive  writhings  in 
the  strain  after  something  bigger  and  finer 
than  the  author's  self.  Mr,  Scudder  as  an  es- 
sayist is  characterized  by  great  simplicity,  lu- 
cidity, and  limpidity  of  style.  His  purpose 
seems  to  say  what  he  thinks  clearly,  strongly, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  -tastefully,  if  one  can  use 
this  term  to  express  that  sense  of  propriety  and 
moderation  which  revolts  from  everything 
bizarre  and  extravagant.  As  a  corollary  of  this 
trait  we  find  Mr.  Scudder  entirely  free  from 
that  pregnant  vice  of  the  time  among  writers — 
the  passion  for  the  scintillation  of  epigram, 
which  is  so  often  to  the  reality  what  paste  is  to 
the  Golconda  gem.  The  stilted,  jerking  style 
into  which  this  literary  disease  often  betrays 
writers,  is  almost  necessarily  accompanied  by 
untruthfulness  and  exaggeration  in  the  body 
of  the  thought  running  even  into  conscious 
mendacity.  It  is  always  easy  to  attain  the 
semblance  of  brilliancy  by  the  sacrifice  of  truth 
and  sound  judgment. 

The  essays  collected  in  the  little  book  before 
us  were  originally  given  to  the  world  under  the 
veil  of  anonymity  in  the  pages  of  the  maga- 
zines. They  cover  critical  sketches  of  Ameri- 
can persons  and  themes  and  topics  in  English 
literature,  though  to  our  mind  (perhaps  of  the 
accidental  superiority  of  the  topics  in  interest) 
the  most  attractive  of  these  essays  treat  of 
"  Landor  as  a  Classic,"  and  "  The  Future  of 
Shakespeare."  The  essayist  does  not  attempt 
to  enter  the  field  exhaustively  ;  he  leaves  pur- 
posely much  to  be  said  on  each  theme,  much 
which  he  himself  might  have  said,  had  it  been 
within  his  plan.  But  what  he  does  say  has  the 
aroma  of  delicate  suggestion,  and  that  fine  art 
which  speaks  with  the  "  eloquence  of  under- 
statement." We  cannot  belter  convey  a  no- 
tion of  Mr.  Scudder's  essays,  his  bright,  easy, 
limpid  style,  and  his  nicety  of  judgment,  than 
by  an  extract  taken  almost  at  random  from 
the  paper  on  Landor  : 


"  The  pleasure  which  await*  the  trained 
reader  is  very  great.  At  first  there  is  the 
breadth  and  sweetness  of  the  style.  To  come 
on  it  after  the  negligence,  the  awkwardness,  or 
the  cheap  brilliancy  of  much  that  passes  for 
good  writing  is  to  feel  that  one  has  entered  the 
society  of  one's  intellectual  superiors.  One 
might  almost  expect,  on  discovering  how  hard 
Landor  rode  his  hobby  of  linguistic  reform,  to 
find  conceits  and  archaisms,  or  fantastic  experi- 
ments in  language  ;  but  as  it  was  Landor's  re- 
spect for  sound  words  which  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  his  inconsistent  attempts  to  remove  other  in- 
consistencies, the  same  respect  forbade  bim  to 
use  the  English  language  as  if  it  were  an  indi- 
vidual possession  of  his  own.  Neither  can  it 
be  said  that  bis  familiarity  with  Latin  forms 
misled  him  into  solecisms  in  English  ;  here, 
again,  the  very  perfection  of  bis  classical  skill 
was  turned  to  account  in  rendering  bis  use  of 
English  the  masterly  employment  of  one  of  the 
dialects  of  all  language.  Yet,  though  there  is 
no  pedantry  of  a  scholar  perceptible  in  the 
English  style,  the  phrase  falls  on  the  ear  al- 
most as  a  translation,  ft  is  idiomatic  English, 
yet  seems  to  have  a  relation  to  other  Ian- 
Mr.  Scudder  is  as  successful  as  an  essayist 
as  he  has  been  in  the  minor  arts  of  the  story- 
teller and  poet,  in  both  of  which  he  has  essayed 
the  less  pretentious.  To  be  a  genuine,  honest 
master,  to  do  his  work  with  reverence,  con* 
science,  and  skill  is  to  reach  to  the  best,  and 
this  is  what  Mr.  Scudder  does. 
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Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  is  hard  at  work  on  a 
new  romance,  whose  full  title  is  "  The  Master 
of  Ballantrae  :  Full  Account  of  the  Strange 
Manner  of  his  Life  and  Death,  edited  from  the 
Papers  of  the  late  Ephraim  Mackellar,  A.M., 
late  Steward  ort  the  Durrlsdeer  Estate."  Mr. 
Stevenson  has  also  made  great  progress  with 
his  "  Harry  Shovel,"  which  is  understood  to 
be  a  romance  of  the  Peninsular  War. 

The  University  of  Bologna  will  celebrate  on 
June  nth  next  the  eight  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Its  foundation.  Invitations  to  attend  the 
academical  ceremony  are  repotted  to  have  al- 
ready been  sent  out  to  Italian  and  foreign  uni- 

Feom  Paris  comes  the  news  nf  the  death  of 
M.  R-  Chantciause,  the  author  of  the  masterly 
monograph  on  Cardinal  de  Ren,  also  knows 
by  his  studies  on  the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of 
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Scots,  and  on  the  deoth  of  the  Dauphin  in  the 
Temple.  Tbe  death  is  further  announced  of 
the  Spanish  novelist,  Fernandez  Goo  tales. 

The  Universities'  Joint  Board  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching  have  Issued  a  new  scheme 
of  arrangements  for  summer  courses  in  natural 
science,  art,  literature,  and  history,  which  is 
somewhat  more  stringent  than  the  old  plan, 
white  it  provides  for  the  marking  of  the  winter 
certificates  in  tbe  case  of  those  who  gain  credit 
for  the  summer  courses.  The  science  and  art 
courses  involve  demonstrations  and  excur- 
sions ;  those  In  literature  and  history  Include 
systematic  home  reading  and  tbe  correction  of 
papers  by  correspondence. 

The  penny  lectures  in  connection  with  the 
Extension  scheme,  which  have  been  tried  this 
winter  as  an  experiment,  seem  to  have  resulted 
in  an  appeal  to  the  students  to  meet  a  defi- 
ciency. As  this  deficiency  must  have  been  a 
foregone  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
appeal  will  not  tend  to  increase  the  popularity 
at  the  scheme,  even  if  it  does  not  produce  a 
directly  opposite  effect. 

Sionor  Pietko  is  engaged  on  a  second  edi- 
tion of  bis  work,  "  Le  Dame-Macabre  in  Italia," 
in  which  both  text  and  illustrations  will  be 
much  more  copious  than  in  tbe  first  edition  of 
I8j8.  Only  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  will 
be  printed. 

Mr.  Da  Witt  is  preparing  In  German  a 
South  Slavonian  anthology  on  a  large  scale,  to 
be  dedicated  to  King  Milan  of  Servia.  For  his 
specimen  of  Servian  folk  poesy  he  has  chosen 
a  portion  of  the  "  Kosaovo,"  the  national  epic 
of  the  country,  which  it  may  be  remembered 
was  edited  by  Madame  Mijatovich,  the  wife  of 
the  statesman  of  that  name,  and  translated  by 
her  into  English. 

The  letters  of  Dorothy  Osborne  to  Sir  Will- 
iam Temple,  with  an  introduction  and  note* 
by  Edward  Abbott  Perry,  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished. These  letters  were  written  by  Dorothy 
Osborne  in  1652-54,  during  her  long  and  ro- 
mantic engagement  with  Sir  William  Temple. 
They  not  only  tell  a  very  interesting  old-world 
love-story,  but  also  give  a  complete  and  accu- 
rate picture  of  certain  phases  of  social  life  of  tbe 
seventeenth  century.  It  was  of  these  letters- 
some  few  of  wblch  were  published  in  an  ap- 
pendix to  Courtney's  "  Life  of  Temple"— that 
Macau  lay  said  "  He  would  gladly  pnrchaae 
equally  interesting  billets  with  ten  times  their 
weight  in  state  papers  taken  at  random." 


Da.  Fennill's  arduous  undertaking,  "The 
Stanford  Dictionary,"  is  approaching  publica- 
tion. This  will,  wsj  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, pcove  a  highly  important  addition  to  lexi- 
cography, as,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected  front 

Dr.  Fennell's  eminence  as  a  philologist  Soate 
of  the  first  sheets  are  before  us,  having  eighty- 
two  words  in  common  with  Dr.  Murray's  mag- 
nificent woik  ;  in  tbe  case  of  thirty-seven  of 
them  Dr.  Fennell  gives  an  earlier  authority 
than  any  quoted  for  the  word  by  Dr.  Murray. 
For  instance,  he  has  got  examples  ol  i  fortiori 
as  early  as  1588  and  1606,  while  tbe  Oxford 
lexicographer  has  nothing  before  1855  ;  of  &  la  in 
1589,  while  Dr.  Murray's  eailiest  example  is 
1646  ;  a  la  mode  tee/  in  1675  and  1686,  against 
1753;  a  priori  as  an  adverb,  161S,  instead  of 
1S34,  and  as  an  adjective,  1652  and  1674. 
against  1710.  There  are  also  numerous  cor- 
rections of  and  improvements  on  tbe  "  New 
English  Dictionary." 

The  selections  from  the  Ochtertyre  mss., 
which  Mr.  Allardyce  has  prepaied  for  Messrs. 
Blackwood,  will  appear  immediately.  They  are 
made  up  of  chapters  containing  reminiscences, 
in  a  great  measure  personal,  of  Scottish  lawyers, 
literati,  and  clergy.  The  second  volume  Is 
mainly  devoted  to  the  country  gentry,  to  topics 
connected  witb  land  and  the  land  questions  of 
last  century,  and  to  the  Highlands.  Mr.  Ram- 
say of  Ochtertyre  lived  close  to  the  Highland 
line,  and  was  a  witness  of  tbe  break-up  and  ex- 
tinction of  feudalism  in  the  Highlands.  He 
foresaw  the  rise  of  many  of  the  questions  which. 
have  had  to  be  discussed  in  our  day  regarding 
the  Highland  populations,  and  he  seems  to 
have  anticipated  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme 
of  crofter  colonies.  His  own  experiences  in 
dealing  with  tenancy  questions  and  claims, 
which  in  his  day  were  only  beginning  to  be 
mooted,  are  detailed  at  length,  and  form  one  of 
the  chapters  in  the  two  volumes  of  "  Scotland 
and  Scotsmen."  The  book  is  said  to  be  rich 
in  anecdote  and  traits  of  social  life  in  Scotland 
at  the  end  of  the  last,  and  beginning  of  the 
present  century. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  former 
editor  of  tbe  Fortnigktiy  Review,  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  he  hopes  to  be  back  in  London 
before  very  long  to  resume  his  literary  work. 
He  has,  as  was  reported  some  time  ago,  and 
denied — apparently  without  authority— devoted 
his  enforced  repose  to  tbe  composition  of  apo- 
litical novel,  which,  we  understand,  is  nearly 
ready  for  the  press.  The  title  of  it  is  "  How 
be  became  Prime  Minister." 
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M.  Caboucci,  the  "  Poet  of  Satan,"  though 
he  declined  the  professorship  of  Dante  exegesis 
which  it  was  lately  proposed  to  create  in  (be 
Roman  University,  has  been  delivering  some 
lectures  on  Dante,  which  have  excited  much 
enthusiasm  iu  Rome. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby,  the  compiler  of  the  bibli- 
ographical appendix  10  Sir  Richard  Burton's 
"Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night,"  has  Issued 
the  prospectus  of  a  complete  translation  into 
English  of  the  Kalevala,  or  national  epic  of  the 
Finns,  which  he  proposes  to  publish  by  sub- 
scription. The  Kalevala,  in  its  latest  recen- 
sion (1840),  by  LOnnrot,  who  himself  collected  it 
from  the  mouths  of  the  people,  consists  of 
about  33,Soo  lines,  arranged  in  fifty  runos  or 
cantos.  Mr.  Kirby  has  translated  it  from  the 
German  version  of  Scblefoer  (Helsingfors, 
1852),  the  metre  ot  which  fairly  represents  that 
of  the  original,  and  which  possesses  the  addi- 
tional interest  of  having  furnished  Longfellow 
with  the  model  for  the  metre  of  "  Hiawatha." 
This  metre  or  rhythm  Mr.  Kirby  has  naturally 
followed.  The  whole  will  form  two  volumes 
of  about  five  hundred  pages  each,  large  post 
octavo,  and  will  be  issued  to  subscribers  only 
at  the  price  of  one  guinea. 

Oh  January  Sth  Dr.  Per  Jakob  Emanuelson, 
the  author  of  the  best  Swedish  version  of 
Sophocles,  died  at  Hellestad,  of  which  parish 
he  had  been  priest  for  the  last  forty-four  years. 
Dr.  Emanuelson,  who  was  born  in  180s,  was 
Greek  lecturer  (or  some  years  In  the  University 
of  Upsala,  and  afterward  professor  at  GcHe. 

A  kslic  of  a  gone-by  generation  recently 
passed  away  at  Portici.  Antonio  Ranieri,  who 
died  in  his  eighty-second  year,  was  the  Intimate 
friend  of  Leopardi,  and  attended  to  his  wants 
in  his  last  years.  Ranieri  was  a  contributor  to 
the  Antekgia  in  the  days  of  its  glory.  A  visit 
to  England  led  to  his  writing  a  story  which 
made  a  sensation  in  Its  day,  "  Ginevra  l'Orfaos 
della  Numiata."  In  1841  he  produced  bis 
principal  work,  ''Priml  Cinque  Secoli  della 
Storia  d' Italia,  de  Teodosio  a  Carlomagno." 
In  his  old  age  he  recorded  his  Intimacy  with 
Leopardi  in  a  volume  called  "  Sette  Anni  de 
Sodallsio  con  Giacomo  Leopardi." 

Tkb  Russian  official  journal,  the  Invalid* 
Unite,  completed  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
on  January  1st.  It  was  founded  on  New  Year's 
Day  (old  style),  1813,  by  Privy  Councillor 
Paul  de  PomianD  Pisarovius. 

A  specimen  of  Scandinavian  enthusiasm  was 
seen  at  Helsingfors  on  January  14th,  when  that 


city  was  decked  out  with  flags  by  day  and 
lamps  by  night  in  honor  of  the  greatest  living 
poet  of  Finland,  Zakris  Topelius,  who  was  cele- 
brating his  seventieth  birthday.  The  poet  ad- 
dressed a  large  company  from  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  his  house,  and  received  deputations 
and  processions  through  a  great  part  oi  the  day. 

MISCELLANY. 
A  Commission  on  Modern  Spiritualism.-  ■ 
The  late  Mr.  Henry  Seybert,  an  American, 
and  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  modern  Spir- 
itualism, has,  with  the  best  Intentions,  dealt 
what  ought  to  be  a  death-blow  to  the  creed  to 
which  he  pinned  bis  faith.  Presenting  before 
his  death  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  a 
sum  of  money  sufficient  to  found  a  Chair  of 
Philosophy,  he  appended  to  the  gift  a  con- 
dition, that  the  university  should  appoint  a 
commission  to  investigate  "  all  systems  of 
morals,  religion,  or  philosophy  wbicb  assume 
to  represent  the  Truth,  and  particularly  of 
modern  Spiritualism."  In  conformity  with 
this  condition,  a  commission  has  been  ap- 
pointed. Dr.  William  Pepper,  as  provost  of 
the  university,  was  tx-oJRHo  chairman  ;  Dr. 
Horace  Howard  Furneas,  the  eminent  Shake- 
spearian scholar,  the  editor  of  the  American 
Variorum  "Shakespeare,"  the  acting  chair- 
man ;  and  Professor  George  S.  Fullerton,  the 
secretary.  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  act- 
ing chairman,  I  have  been  supplied  with  the 
preliminary  report  addressed  by  the  commis- 
sion to  the  trustees  of  the  university.  Treat- 
ing the  matter  with  seriousness,  the  more  com- 
mendable in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  there 
must  have  been  at  times  In  maintaining  grav- 
ity, the  commission  announces  that  with  re- 
gard to  slate- writing,  the  medium  for  which 
was  Dr.  Henry  Slade,  the  character  of  the 
manifestation  which  passed  under  its  observa- 
tion was  "  fraudulent"  throughout.  There  was 
really  no  need  of  any  elaborate  method  of  in- 
vestigation ;  close  observation  was  all  that 
was  required.  No  more  satisfactory  result 
attended  the  investigations  into  spirit-rapping, 
and  the  various  accessory  phenomena,  the 
whole  of  which  are  obviously  mere  tricks  of 
legerdemain.  Tenderly  aa  sincere  believers 
In  what,  according  to  the  words  of  the  com- 
mission, "has  from  the  first  assumed  a  re- 
ligious tone,  and  now  claims  to  be  ranked 
among  the  denominational  faiths  of  the  day," 
are  treated,  there  is  no  question  that  In  the 
estimate  of  the  commission  the  whole  is  blank 
and  frivolous  imposture. — Sylvan*;  Urban,  im 
lie  Gentleman't  Maganme. 
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THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EXISTENCE:    A    PROGRAMME. 

BY    PROFESSOR  HUXLEY. 


The  vast  and  varied  procession  of 
events  which  we  call  Nature  affords  a 
sublime  spectacle  and  an  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  attractive  problems  to  the 
speculative  observer.  If  we  confine  our 
attention  to  that  aspect  which  engages 
the  attention  of  the  intellect,  nature  ap- 
pears a  beautiful  and  harmonious  whole, 
the  incarnation  of  a  faultless  logical 
process,  from  certain  premises  in  the 
past  to  an  inevitable  conclusion  in  the 
future.  But  if  she  be  regarded  from  a 
less  elevated,  but  more  human,  point  of 
view  ;  if  our  moral  sympathies  are  al- 
lowed to  influence  our  judgment,  and 
we  permit  ourselves  to  criticise  our 
great  mother  as  we  criticise  one  another  ; 
— then  our  verdict,  at  least  so  far  as 
sentient  nature  is  concerned,  can  hard- 
ly be  so  favorable. 

In  sober  truth,  to  those  who  have 
made  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  life 
as  they  are  exhibited  by  the  higher 
Kkw  S1UXS.-VOL.  XLVII.,  No.  4 


forms  of  the  animal  world,  the  optimistic 
dogma  that  this  is  the  best  of  all  possi- 
ble worlds  wjll  seem  little  better  than  a 
libel  upon  possibility.  It  is  really  only 
another  instance  to  be  added  to  the 
many  extant,  of  the  audacity  of  d  priori 
speculators  who,  having  created  God  in 
their  own  image,  find  no  difficulty  in 
assuming  that  the  Almighty  must  have 
been  actuated  by  the  same  motives  as 
themselves.  They  are  quite  sure  that, 
had  any  other  course  been  practicable, 
He  would  no  more  have  made  infinite 
suffering  a  necessary  ingredient  of  His 
handiwork:  than  a  respectable  philoso- 
pher would  have  done  the  like. 

But  even  the  modified  optimism  of 
the  time-honored  thesis  of  physico-the- 
ology,  that  the  sentient  world  is,  on  the 
whole,  regulated  by  principles  of  be- 
nevolence, does  but  ill  stand  the  test  of 
impartial  confrontation  with  the  facts  of 
the  case-     No  doubt  it  is  quite  true  that 
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sentient  nature  affords  hosts  of  ex-  I  apprehend  that  no  one  is  seriously 
amples  of  subtle  contrivances  directed  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  ghosts  of 
toward  the  production  of  pleasure  or  the  all  the  myriads  of  generations  of  herbiv- 
avoidance  of  pain  ;  and  it  may  be  prop-  orous  animals  which  lived  during  the 
er  to  say  that  these  are  evidences  of  millions  of  years  of  the  earth's  duration 
benevolence-  But  if  so,  why  is  it  not  before  the  appearance  of  man,  and 
equally  proper  to  say  of  the  equally  which  have  all  that  time  been  torment- 
numerous  arrangements,  the  no  less  nee-  ed  and  devoured  by  carnivores,  are  to 
essary  result  of  which  is  the  production  be  compensated  by  a  perennial  exist- 
of  pain,  that  they  are  evidences  of  malev-  ence  in  clover  ;  while  the  ghosts  of 
olence  ?  carnivores  are   to   go  to  some  kennel 

If  a  vast  amount  of  that  which,  in  a  where  there  is  neither  a  pan  of  water 
piece  of  human  workmanship,  we  should  nor  a  bone  with  any  meat  on  it.  Be- 
call  skill,  is  visible  in  those  parts  of  the  sides,  from  the  point  of  view  of  moral- 
organization  of  a  deer  to  which  it  owes  ity,  the  last  state  of  things  would  be 
its  ability  to  escape  from  beasts  of  prey,  worse  than  the  first.  For  the  carni- 
there  is  at  least  equal  skill  displayed  in  vores,  however  brutal  and  sanguinary, 
that  bodily  mechanism  of  the  wolf  which  have  only  done  that  which,  if  there  is  any 
enables  him  to  track,  and  sooner  or  evidence  of  contrivance  in  the  world, 
later  to  bring  down,  the  deer.  Viewed  they  were  expressly  constructed  to  do. 
under  the  dry  light  of  science,  deer  and  Moreover,  carnivores  and  herbivores 
wolf  are  alike  admirable  ;  and  if  both  alike  have  been  subject  to  all  the  mise- 
were  non-sentient  automata,  there  would  ries  incidental  to  old  age,  disease,  and 
be  nothing  to  qualify  our  admiration  of  over-mult iplical ion,  and  both  might  well 
the  action  of  the  one  on  the  other.  But  put  in  a  claim  for  "  compensation  "  on 
the  fact  that  the  deer  suffers  while  the  this  score. 

wolf  inflicts  suffering  engages  our  moral  On  the  evolutionist  side,  on  the  other 
sympathies.  We  should  call  men  like  hand,  we  are  told  to  take  comfort  from 
the  deer  innocent  and  good,  men  such  the  reflection  that  the  terrible  struggle 
as  the  wolf  malignant  and  bad  ;  we  for  existence  tends  to  final  good,  and 
should  call  those  who  defended  the  deer  that  the  suffering  of  the  ancestor  is  paid 
and  aided  him  to  escape  brave  and  for  by  the  increased  perfection  of  the 
compassionate,  and  those  who  helped  progeny.  There  would  be  something  in 
the  wolf  in  his  bloody  work  base  and  this  argument  if,  in  Chinese  fashion,  the 
cruel-  Surely,  if  we  transfer  these  present  generation  could  pay  its  debts 
judgments  to  nature  outside  the  world  to  its  ancestors ;  otherwise  it  is  not 
of  man  at  all,  we  must  do  so  impartial-  clear  what  compensation  the  Eohippus 
ly.  In  that  case,  the  goodness  of  the  gets  for.  his  sorrows  in  the  fact  that, 
right  hand  which  helps  the  deer,  and  the  some  millions  of  years  afterward,  one  of 
wickedness  of  the  left  hand  which  eggs  his  descendants  wins  the  Derby.  And, 
on  the  wolf,  will  neutralize  one  another :  again,  it  is  an  error  to  imagine  that  evo- 
and  the  course  of  nature  will  appear  to  lution  signifies  a  constant  tendency  to 
be  neither  moral  nor  immoral,  but  non-  increased  perfection.  That  process  un- 
moral, doubtedly  involves  a  constant  re-adjust- 

This  conclusion  is  thrust  upon  us  by  ment  of  the  organism  in  adaptation  to 

analogous  facts  in  every  part  of  the  sen-  new  conditions  ;  but  it  depends  on  the 

tient  world  ;    yet,  inasmuch  as  it  not  nature  of  those  conditions  whether  the 

only  jars  upon  prevalent  prejudices,  but  direction  of  the  modifications  effected 

arouses  the  natural  dislike  to  that  which  shall  be  upward  or  downward.     Retro- 

is  painful,  much  ingenuity  has  been  ex-  gressive  is  as  practicable  as  progressive 

ercised  in  devising  an  escape  from  it.  metamorphosis.     If  what   the  physical 

From  the  theological  side,  we  are  told  philosophers  tell  us,  that  our  globe  has 

that  this   is  a  state  of  probation,  and  been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and,  like  the 

that  the  seeming  injustices  and  immor-  sun,  is  gradually  cooling  down,  is  true  ; 

alities  of  nature   will   be  compensated  then  the  time  must  come  when  evolution 

by-and-by.     But  how  this  compensation  will    mean  adaptation   to    a  universal 

is  to  be  effected,  in  the  case  of  the  great  winter,  and  all  forms  of  life  will  die  out, 

majority  of  sentient  things,  is  not  clear,  except  such  low  and  simple  organisms 
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as  the  Diatom  of  the  arctic  and  antarc-  youth,  who  cannot  get  the  moon  he 
tic  ice  and  the  Protococcus  of  the  red  cries  for,  may  vent  his  irritation  in  pea- 
snow.  If  our  globe  is  proceeding  from  siraistic  meanings ;  but  there  can  be  no 
a  condition  in  which  it  was  too  hot  to  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable 
support  any  but  the  lowest  living  thing  person  that  mankind  could,  would,  and 
to  a  condition  in  which  it  will  be  too  in  fact  do,  get  on  fairly  well  with  vastly 
cold  to  permit  of  the  existence  of  any  less  happiness  and  far  more  misery  than 
others,  the  course  of  life  upon  its  but-  find  their  way  into  the  lives  of  nine  pec- 
face  must  describe  a  trajectory  like  that  pie  out  of  ten.  If  each  and  all  of  us 
of  a  ball  fired  from  a  mortar ;  and  the  had  been  visited  by  an  attack  of  neu- 
sinking  half  of  that  course  is  as  much  a  ralgia,  or  of  extreme  mental  depression, 
part  of  the  general  process  of  evolution  for  one  hour  in  every  twenty-four— a 
as  the  rising.  supposition  which  many  tolerably  vigor- 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  moral-  ous  people  know,  to  their  cost,  is  not 

ist  the   animal  world  is   on  about  the  extravagant — the  burden  of  life  would 

same  level  as  a  gladiator's  show.     The  have  been  immensely  increased  without 

creatures  are  fairly  well  treated,  and  set  much  practical  hindrance  to  its  general 

to   fight — whereby   the   strongest,    the  course.      Men   with   any  manhood   in 

swiftest  and  the  cunningest  live  to  fight  them  find  life  quite  worth  living  under 

another    day.     The  spectator  has  no  worse  conditions  than  these, 
need  to  turn  his  thumbs  down,  as  no        There  is  another  sufficiently  obvious 

quarter  is  given.     He  must  admit  that  fact  which  renders  the  hypothesis  that 

the  skill    and    training    displayed  are  the  course  of  sentient  nature  is  dictated 

wonderful.     But  he  must  shut  his  eyes  by  malevolence    quite    untenable     A 

if   he  would  not  see  that  more  or  less  vast  multitude  of  pleasures,  and  these 

enduring  suffering  is  the  meed  of  both  among  the  purest  and  the  best,  are  su- 

vanquished  and  victor.     And  since  the  perAuities,  bits  of  good  which  are  to  all 

great  game  is  going  on  in  every  comer  appearance  unnecessary  as  inducements 

of  the  world,  thousands  of  times  a  min-  to  live,  and  are,   so  to  speak,  thrown 

ute  ;  since,  were  our  ears  sharp  enough,  into  the  bargain  of  life.     To  those  who 

we  need   not  descend   to   the  gates  of  experience  them,  few  delights  can   be 

hell  to  hear —  more  entrancing  than  such  as  are  afford 
ed  by  natural  beauty  or  by  the  arts  and 

#  aosptn.  plant!,  ed  alt.  gua.,  ^  ^  especially  by  music  ;  but  they  are  prod- 

Vocl  alte  e  fiocbe,  e  suoo  dl  man  con  elle.  <"=ts  of,    rather  than  factors  in,    evolu- 
tion, and  it  is  probable  that  they  are 

It  seems  to  follow  that,  if  thjs  world  known,  in  any  considerable  degree,  to 

is  governed  by  benevolence,  it  must  be  but  a  very   small  proportion  of  man- 

a  different   sort   of  benevolence   from  kind, 
that  of  John  Howard.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 

But  the  old  Babylonians  wisely  sym-  seems  to  be  that,  if  Ormuzd  has  not  had 
bolized  Nature  by  their  great  goddess  his  way  in  this  world,  neither  has  Ahri- 
Istar,  who  combined  the  attributes  of  man.  Pessimism  is  as  little  consonant 
Aphrodite  with  those  of  Ares.  Her  with  the  facts  of  sentient  existence  as 
terrible  aspect  is  not  to  be  ignored  or  optimism.  If  we  desire  to  represent  the 
covered  up  with  shams ;  but  it  is  not  course  of  nature  in  terms  of  human 
the  only  one.  If  the  optimism  of  Leib-  thought,  and  assume  that  it  was  in- 
nitz  is  a  foolish  though  pleasant  dream,  tended  to  be  that  which  it  is,  we  must 
the  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer  is  a  say  that  its  governing  principle  is  intel- 
nightmare,  the  more  foolish  because  of  lectual  and  not  moral ;  that  it  is  a  ma- 
ils hideousness.  Error  which  is  not  terialized  logical  process  accompanied 
pleasant  is  surely  the  worst  form  of  by  pleasures  and  pains,  the  incidence  of 
wrong.  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  has  not 

This  may  not  be  the  best  of  all  possi-  the  slightest  reference  to  moral  desert, 

ble  worlds,  but  to  say  that  it  is  the  worst  That  the  rain  falls  alike  upon  the  just 

is  mere  petulant  nonsense.     A  worn-out  and  the  unjust,  and  that   those  upon 

voluptuary  may  find  nothing  good  under  whom  the  Tower  of  Siloam  fell  were  no 

the  sun,  or  a  vain  and  inexperienced  worse  than  their  neighbors,  seem  to  be 
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Oriental  modes  of  expressing  the  same  the  family,  the  Hobbesian  war  of  each 
conclusion.  against  all  was  the  normal  state  of  ex- 
istence. The  human  species,  like  others, 
In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  ' '  na-  plashed  and  floundered  amid  the  general 
ture,"  it  denotes  the  sum  of  the  phe-  stream  of  evolution,  keeping  its  head 
nomenal  world,  of  that  which  has  been,  above  water  as  it  best  might,  and  think- 
and  is,  and  will  be  ;  and  society,  like  ing  neither  of  whence  nor  whither, 
art,  is  therefore  a  part  of  nature-  But  The  history  of  civilization — that  is  of 
it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  those  society — on  the  other  hand,  is  [be  rec- 
parts  of  nature  in  which  man  plays  the  ord  of  the  attempts  which  the  human 
part  of  immediate  cause,  as  something  race  has  made  to  escape  from  this  po- 
apart ;  and,  therefore,  society,  like  art,  sition.  The  first  men  who  substituted 
is  usefully  to  be  considered  as  distinct  the  state  of  mutual  peace  for  that  of 
from  nature.  It  is  the  more  desirable,  mutual  war,  whatever  the  motive  which 
and  even  necessary,  to  make  this  dis-  impelled  them  to  take  that  step,  created 
tinction,  since  society  differs  from  na-  society.  But,  in  establishing  peace, 
ture  in  having  a  definite  moral  object ;  they  obviously  put  a  limit  upon  the 
whence  it  comes  about  that  the  course  struggle  for  existence.  Between  the 
shaped  by  the  ethical  man — the  mem-  members  of  that  society,  at  any  rate,  it 
ber  of  society  or  citizen — necessarily  was  not  to  be  pursued  &  outratue.  And 
runs  counter  to  that  which  the  non-eth-  of  all  the  successive  shapes  which  society 
ical  man — the  primitive  savage,  or  man  has  taken,  that  most  nearly  approaches 
as  a  mere  member  of  the  animal  king-  perfection  in  which  the  war  of  individ- 
dom — tends  to  adopt.  The  latter  fights  ual  against  individual  is  most  strictly 
out  the  struggle  for  existence  to  the  bit-  limited.  The  primitive  savage,  tutored 
ter  end,  like  any  other  animal ;  the  for-  by  Istar,  appropriated  whatever  took 
mer  devotes  his  best  energies  to  the  ob-  his  fancy,  and  killed  whomsoever  op- 
ject  of  setting  limits  to  the  struggle.  posed  him,  if  he  could.  On  the  con- 
In  the  cycle  of  phenomena  presented  trary,  the  ideal  of  the  ethical  man  is  to 
by  the  life  of  man,  the  animal,  no  more  limit  his  freedom  of  action  to  a  sphere 
moral  end  is  discernible  than  in  that  in  which  he  does  not  interfere  with  the 
presented  by  the  lives  of  the  wolf  and  of  freedom  of  others  ;  he  seeks  the  com- 
the  deer.  However  imperfect  the  relics  mon  weal  as  much  as  his  own  ;  and,  in- 
of  prehistoric  men  may  be,  the  evidence  deed,  as  an  essential  part  of  his  own 
which  they  afford  clearly  tends  to  the  welfare.  Peace  is  both  end  and  means 
conclusion  that,  for  thousands  and  thou-  with  him  ;  and  he  founds  his  life  on  a 
sands  of  years,  before  the  origin  of  the  more  or  less  complete  self-restraint, 
oldest  known  civilizations,  men  were  which  is  the  negation  of  the  struggle  for 
savages  of  a  very  low  type.  They  existence.  He  tries  to  escape  from  his 
strove  with  their  enemies  and  their  place  in  the  animal  kingdom,  founded 
competitors  ;  they  preyed  upon  things  on  the  free  development  of  the  principle 
weaker  or  less  cunning  than  themselves  ;  of  non-moral  evolution,  and  to  found  a 
they  were  born,  multiplied  without  stint,  kingdom  of  Man,  governed  upon  the 
and  died,  for  thousands  of  generations,  principle  of  moral  evolution.  For  so- 
alongside  the  mammoth,  the  urns,  the  ciety  not  only  has  a  moral  end,  but  in 
lion,  and  the  hyaena,  whose  lives  were  its  perfection,  social  life,  is  embodied 
spent  in  the  same  way  ;  and  they  were  morality. 

no  more  to  be  praised  or  blamed,  on  But  the  effort  of  ethical  man  to  work 
moral  grounds,  than  their  less  erect  and  toward  a  moral  end  by  no  means  abol- 
more  hairy  compatriots.  ished,  perhaps  has  hardly  modified,  the 
As  among  these,  so  among  primitive  deep-seated  organic  impulses  which  im- 
men,  the  weakest  and  stupidest  went  to  pel  the  natural  man  to  follow  his  non- 
the  wall,  while  the  toughest  and  shrewd-  moral  course.  One  of  the  most  essen- 
est,  those  who  were  best  fitted  to  cope  tial  conditions,  if  not  the  chief  cause, 
with  their  circumstances,  but  not  the  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  is  the  ten- 
best  in  any  other  sense,  survived.  Life  dency  to  multiply  without  limit,  which 
was  a  continual  free  fight,  and  beyond  man  shares  with  all  living  things.  It  is 
the  limited  and  temporary  relations  of  notable  that  "  increase  and  multiply  " 
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is  a  commandment  traditionally  much  figment,  but  the  antagonistic  tendencies 

older  than  the  ten,  and  that  it  is,  per-  which  the  fable  adumbrates  have  existed 

haps,  the  only  one  which  has  been  spon-  in  every  society  which  was  ever  estab- 

taneously  and  ex  ammo  obeyed  by  the  lished,    and,  to    all   appearance,  must 

great  majority  of  the  human  race.    But,  strive  for  the  victory  in  all  that  will  be. 

in  civilised  society,  the  inevitable  result  Historians  point  to  the  greed  and  ambi- 

of  such  obedience   is  the  re-establish-  tion  of  rulers,  to  the  reckless  turbulence 

ment,  in  all  its  intensity,  of  that  strug-  of  the  ruled,  to  the  debasing  effects  of 

gle  for  existence — the  war  of  each  against  wealth  and  luxury,  and  to  the  devastat- 

all — the  mitigation  or  abolition  of  which  ing  wars  which  have  formed  a  great  part 

was  the  chief  end  of  social  organization,  of  the  occupation  of  mankind,  as  the 

It  is  conceivable  that,  at  some  period  causes  of  the  decay  of  states  and  the 
in  the  history  of  the  fabled  Atlantis,  foundering  of  old  civilizations,  and 
the  production  of  food  should  have  thereby  point  their  story  with  a  moral- 
been  exactly  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  No  doubt  immoral  motives  of  all  sorts 
of  the  population,  that  the  makers  of  have  figured  largely  among  the  minor 
artificial  commodities  should  have  causes  of  these  events.  But,  beneath  all 
amounted  to  just  the  number  support-  this  superficial  turmoil,  lay  the  deep- 
able  by  the  surplus  food  of  the  agricul-  seated  impulse  given  by  unlimited  multi* 
turists.  And,  as  there  is  no  harm  in  plication.  In  the  swarms  of  colonies 
adding  another  monstrous  supposition  thrown  out  by  Phoenicia  and  by  old 
to  the  foregoing,  let  it  be  imagined  that  Greece  ;  in  the  "  ver  sacrum  "  of  the 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  was  per-  Latin  races  ;  in  the  floods  of  Gauls  and 
fectly  virtuous,  and  aimed  at  the  good  of  Teutons  which  burst  over  the  fron- 
of  all  as  the  highest  personal  good.  In  tiers  of  the  old  civilization  of  Europe  ; 
that  happy  land,  the  natural  man  would  in  the  swaying  to  and  fro  of  the  vast 
have  been  finally  put  down  by  the  ethi-  Mongolian  hordes  in  late  times,  the 
cal  man.  There  would  have  been  no  population  problem  comes  to  the  front 
competition,  but  the  industry  of  each  in  a  very  visible  shape.  Nor  is  it  less 
would  have  been  serviceable  to  all ;  no-  plainly  manifest  in  the  everlasting  agra- 
body  being  vain  and  nobody  avaricious,  rian  questions  of  ancient  Rome  than  in 
there  would  have  been  no  rivalries  ;  the  the  Arreoi  societies  of  the  Polynesian 
struggle  for  existence  would  have  been  Islands. 

abolished,  and  the  millennium  would  In  the  ancient  world  and  in  a  large 
have  finally  set  in.  But  it  is  obvious  part  of  that  in  which  we  now  live,  the 
that  this  state  of  things  could  have  been  practice  of  infanticide  was  or  is  a  regular 
permanent  only  with  a  stationary  popu-  and  legal  custom  ;  the  steady  recurrence 
lation.  Add  ten  fresh  mouths  ;  and  as,  of  famine,  pestilence,  and  war  were  and 
by  the  supposition,  there  was  only  ex-  are  normal  factors  in  the  struggle  for 
actly  enough  before,  somebody  must  go  existence,  and  have  served,  in  a  gross 
on  short  rations.  The  Atlantis  society  and  brutal  fashion,  to  mitigate  the  in- 
mtght  have  been  a  heaven  upon  earth,  tensity  of  its  chief  cause, 
the  whole  nation  might  have  consisted  '.  But,  in  the  more  advanced  civiliza- 
of  just  men,  needing  no  repentance,  and  ttons,  the  progress  of  private  and  pub- 
yet  somebody  must  starve.  Reckless  lie  morality  has  steadily  tended  to  re- 
Istar,  non-moral  Nature,  would  have  move  all  these  checks.  We  declare 
riven  the  social  fabric.  I  was  once  infanticide  murder,  and  punish  it  as 
talking  with  a  very  eminent  physician  such  ;  we  decree,  not  quite  successfully, 
about  the  vis  medicatrix  natura.  that  no  one  shall  die  of  hunger  ;  we  te- 
"  Stuff !"  said  he  ;  "  nine  times  out  of  gard  death  from  preventable  causes  of 
ten  nature  does  not  want  to  cure  the  Other  kinds  as  a  sort  of  constructive 
man  ;  she  wants  to  put  him  in  his  cof-  murder,  and  eliminate  pestilence  to  the 
fin."  And  Istar-Nature  appears  to  best  of  our  ability  ;  we  declaim  against 
have  equally  little  sympathy  with  the  the  curse  of  war,  and  the  wickedness  of 
ends  of  society.  "  Stuff !  she  wants  the  military  spirit,  and  we  are  never 
nothing  but  a  fair  field  and  free  play  for  weary  of  dilating  on  the  blessedness  of 
her  darling  the  strongest."  peace  and  the  innocent  beneficence  of 

Our  Atlantis   may  be  an  impossible  Industry.     In  their  moments  of  expan- 
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sion,  even  statesmen  and  men  of  busi-  the  people  of  food -producing  countries, 

ness  go  thus  far.     The  liner  spirits  look  That  is  to  say,  we  have  to  offer  them 

to    an    ideal    "civitas    Dei;'   a  state  the  things  which  they  want  in  exchange 

when,  every  man  having    reached  (be  for  the  things  we  want    And  the  things 

point  of    absolute     self-negation,   and  they  want  and  which  we  can  produce 

having  nothing  but  moral  perfection  to  better  than  they  can  are  mainly  msnu- 

strive  after,  peace  will  truly  reign,  not  factures — industrial  products, 

merely  among  nations,  but  among  men,  The  insolent  reproach  of  the  first  Na- 

and  the  struggle  for  existence  will  be  at  poison  had  a  very  solid  foundation.  We 

an  end.  not  only    are,  but,  nnder   penalty   of 

Whether  human  nature  is  competent,  starvation,  we  are  bound  to  be,  a  nation 
nnder  any  circumstances,  to  reach,  or  of  shopkeepers.  But  other  nations  al- 
even  seriously  advance  toward,  this  so  lie  under  the  same  necessity  of  keep- 
ideal  condition,  is  a  question  which  ing  shop,  and  some  of  them  deal  in  the 
need  not  be  discussed.  It  will  be  ad*  same  goods  as  ourselves.  Our  custom- 
mitted  that  mankind  has  not  yet  era  naturally  seek  to  get  the  most  and 
reached  this  stage  by  a  very  long  way,  the  best  in  exchange  for  their  produce, 
and  my  business  is  with  the  present.  If  our  goods  are  inferior  to  those  of  our 
And  that  which  I  wisb  to  point  out  is  competitors,  there  is  no  ground  compat- 
that,  so  long  as  the  natural  man  in-  ible  with  the  sanity  of  the  buyers,  which 
creases  and  multiplies  without  restraint,  can  be  alleged,  why  they  shonld  not 
so  long  will  peace  and  industry  not  only  prefer  the  latter.  And,  if  that  result 
permit,  but  they  will  necessitate,  a  should  ever  take  place  on  a  large  and 
struggle  for  existence  as  sharp  as  any  general  scale,  five  or  six  millions  of  us 
that  ever  went  on  under  the  rtgime  of  would  soon  have  nothing  to  eat.  We 
war.  If  Istar  is  to  reign  on  the  one  know  what  the  cotton  famine  was  ;  and 
hand,  she  will  demand  her  human  sacri-  we  can  therefore  form  some  notion  of 
fices  on  the  other.  what  a  dearth  of  customers  would  be. 

Let  us  look  at  home.  For  seventy  Judged  by  an  ethical  standard,  noth- 
years,  peace  and  industry  have  had  their  ing  can  be  less  satisfactory  than  the  po- 
way  among  us  with  less  interruption  sition  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  In  a 
and  under  more  favorable  conditions  real,  though  incomplete,  degree  we  have 
than  in  any  other  country  on  the  face  attained  the  condition  of  peace  which  is 
of  the  earth.  The  wealth  of  Crcesus  the  main  object  of  social  organization  ; 
was  nothing  to  that  which  we  have  ac-  and  it  may,  for  argument's  sake,  be  as- 
cumulated,  and  our  prosperity  has  sumed  that  we  desire  nothing  but  that 
filled  the  world  with  envy.  But  Nem-  which  is  in  itself  innocent  and  praise- 
esis  did  not  forget  Crcesus ;  has  she  worthy — namely,  the  enjoyment  of  the 
forgotten  us  ?  fruits  of  honest  industry.     And  to  !  in 

I  think  not.  There  are  now  36,000,-  spite  of  ourselves,  we  are  in  reality  en- 
000  of  people  in  our  island,  and  every  gaged  in  an  internecine  struggle  for 
year  considerably  more  than  300,000  existence  with  our  presumably  no  less 
are  added  to  our  numbers.*  That  is  to  peaceful  and  well-meaning  neighbors, 
say,  about  every  hundred  seconds,  or  We  seek  peace  and  we  do  not  ensue  it. 
so,  a  new  claimant  to  a  share  in  the  The  moral  nature  in  us  asks  for  no  more 
common  stock  of  maintenance  presents  than  is  compatible  with  the  general  good ; 
him  or  herself  among  us.  At  the  pres-  the  non-moral  nature  proclaims  and  acts 
ent  time,  the  produce  of  the  soil  does  upon  that  fine  old  Scottish  family  mot- 
not  suffice  to  feed  half  its  population,  to"  Thou  shalt  starve  ere  I  want."  Let 
The  other  moiety  has  to  be  supplied  us  be  under  no  illusions  then.  So  long 
with  food  which  must  be  bought  from  as  unlimited  multiplication  goes  on,  no 
social  organization  which  has  ever  been 

*  These  numbers  arc  only  approximately  ac-  devised,  or  is  likely  to  be  devised  ;  no 

curate.    In  1881,  our  population  amounted  to  fiddle-faddling  with  the  distribution  of 

35.241,482.  exceeding  the  number  in  1B71  by  wealth,  will   deliver    society    from    the 

a*aJ5Vi3V3lS K.~o!J  »■*?«» '?>- *■"»»?" "- ■»-»-; 

339.610.    The  number  of  minutes  in  a  calendar  duction    Within     itself,  in     ItSintensest 

year  is  525600.  form,  of  that  struggle  for  existence,  the 
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limitation  of  which   is  the  object  of  so-  a  certain  proportion  without  destroying 

ciety.     And  however  shocking  to  the  cheapness.     Cheapness,  then,  with,  as 

moral   sense  this   eternal    competition  part  and   parcel  of  cheapness,  a  moder- 

of    man    against    man  and   of    nation  ate  price  of  labor,  is  essential  to  our 

against  nation  may  be  ;  however  revolt*  success  as  competitors  in  the  markets  of 

ing  may  be  the  accumulation  of  misery  the  world. 

at  the  negative  pole  of  society,  in  con-  The  second  condition  is  really  quite 

trast  with  that  of  monstrous  wealth  at  as  plainly  indispensable  as  the  first,  if 

the  positive  pole  ;   this  state  of  things  one  thinks  seriously  about  the  matter, 

must  abide,  and  grow  continually  worse,  It  is  social  stability.     Society  is  stable 

so  long  as  Istar  holds  her  way  uncheck-  when  the  wants  of  its  members  obtain 

ed.    It  is  the  true  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  ;  as  much  satisfaction  as,  life  being  what 

and  every  nation  which  does  not  solve  it  is,  common  sense  and  experience  show 

it  will  sooner  or  later  be  devoured  by  may   be   reasonably  expected.      Man- 

the  monster  itself  has  generated*  kind,   in  general,    care  very  little  for 
forms  of  government  or  ideal  consider- 

The  practical  and  pressing  question  ations  of  any  sort ;  and  nothing  really 
for  us  just  now  seems  to  me  to  be  how  stirs  the  great  multitude  of  mankind  to 
to  gain  time.  "  Time  brings  counsel,"  break  with  custom  and  incur  the  mani- 
as the  Teutonic  proverb  has  it ;  and  fest  perils  of  revolt  except  the  belief 
wiser  folk  among  our  posterity  may  see  that  misery  in  this  world  or  damnation 
their  way  out  of  that  which  at  present  in  the  next,  or  both,  are  threatened  by 
looks  like  an  impasse.  the  continuance  of  the  state  of  things  in 

It  would  be  foil  i  to  entertain  any  ill-  which  they  have  been  brought  up.     But 

feeling  toward  those  neighbors  and  rivals  when  they  do  attain  that  conviction,  so- 

who,  like  ourselves,  are  slaves  of  Istar  ;  ciety  becomes  as  unstable  as  a  package 

but,  if  somebody  is  to  be  starved,  the  of  dynamite,  and  a  very  small  matter 

modern  world  has  no  Oracle  of  Delphi  will  produce  the  explosion  which  sends 

to  which  the  nations  can  appeal  for  an  it  back  to  the  chaos  of  savagery, 

indication  of  the  victim.     It  is  open  to  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that 

us  to  try  our  fortune  ;  and  if  we  avoid  when  the  price  of  labor  sinks  below  a 

impending  fate,  there  will  be  a  certain  certain  point,  the  wotker  infallibly  fails 

ground   for  believing  that  we  are  the  into  that  condition  which  the   French 

right  people  to  escape.     Stoma  judicat  emphatically  call  la  mislrt—z.  word  for 

ark's.  which  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  exact 

To  this  end,  it  is  well  to  look  into  the  English  equivalent.  It  is  a  condition  in 
necessary  conditions  of  our  salvation  which  the  food,  warmth  and  clothing 
by  works.  They  are  two,  one  plain  to  which  are  necessary  for  the  mere  main- 
all  the  wotld  and  hardly  needing  insist-  tenance  of  the  functions  of  the  body 
mice  ;  the  other  seemingly  not  so  plain,  in  their  normal  state  cannot  be 
since  too  often  it  has  been  theoretically  obtained  ;  in  which  men,  women  and 
and  practically  left  out  of  sight.  The  children  are  forced  to  crowd  into  dens 
obvious  condition  is  that  our  produce  wherein  decency  is  abolished  and  the 
shall  be  better  than  that  of  others,  most  ordinary  conditions  of  healthful 
There  is  only  one  reason  why  our  goods  existence  are  impossible  of  attainment ; 
should  be  preferred  to  those  of  our  rivals  in  which  the  pleasures  within  reach  are 
—our  customers  must  find  them  better  reduced  to  bestiality  and  drunkenness  ; 
at  the  price.  That  means  that  we  must  in  which  the  pains  accumulate  at  corn- 
use  more  knowledge,  skill,  and  industry  pound  interest,  in  the  shape  of  starva- 
in  producing  them,  without  a  propor-  lion,  disease,  stunted  development,  and 
tionale  jncrease  in  the  cost  of  produc-  moral  degradation  ;  in  which  the  pros- 
lion  ;  and,  as  the  price  of  labor  consti-  pect  of  even  steady  and  honest  industry 
tutes  a  large  element  in  that  cost,  the  is  a  life  of  unsuccessful  battling  with 
rate  of  wages  must  be  restricted  within  hunger,  rounded  by  a  pauper's  grave, 
certain  limits.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  That  a  certain  proportion  of  the  mem- 
cheap  production  and  cheap  labor  are  bers  of  every  great  aggregation  of  man- 
by  no  means  synonymous  ;  but  it  is  also  kind  should  constantly  tend  to  establish 
true  that  wages  cannot  increase  beyond  and  populate  such  a  Maltbolgc  as  this  is 
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inevitable,  so  long  as  some  people  are  good-will,  and  all  the  physical  and  mor- 

by  nature  idle  and  vicious,  white  others  al  faculties  that  go  to  the  making  of 

are  disabled  by  sickness  or  accident,  or  manhood,  and   unless  they   are  slimu- 

thrown  upon  the  world  by  the  death  of  lated  by  hope  of  such  reward  as  men 

their    breadwinners.     So   long  as  that  may  fairly  look  to  ?    And  what  dweller 

proportion  is  restricted  within  tolerable  in  the  slough  of  mislre,  dwarfed  in  body 

limits,  it  can  be  dealt  with  ;  and,  so  far  and    soul,   demoralized,   hopeless,  can 

as  it  arises  only  from  such  causes,  its  reasonably  be  expected  to  possess  these 

existence  may  and   must  be  patiently  qualities  ? 

borne-  But,  when  the  organization  of  Any  full  and  permanent  development 
society,  instead  of  mitigating  this  ten-  of  the  productive  powers  of  an  indus- 
dency,  tends  to  continue  and  intensify  trial  population,  then,  must  be  compati- 
it ;  when  a  given  social  order  plainly  ble  with  and,  indeed,  based  upon  a 
makes  for  evil  and  not  for  good,  men  social  organization  which  will  accuse  a 
naturally  enough  begin  to  think  it  high  fair  amount  of  physical  and  moral  wel- 
time  to  try  a  fresh  experiment.  The  fare  to  that  population ;  which  will 
animal  man,  finding  that  the  ethical  make  for  good  and  not  for  evil.  Nat- 
man  has  landed  him  in  such  a  slough,  ural  science  and  religious  enthusiasm 
resumes  his  ancient  sovereignty  and  rarely  go  hand  in  hand,  but  on  this  mat- 
preaches  anarchy  ;  which  is,  subsun-  ter  their  concord  is  complete  ;  and  the 
tially,  a  proposal  ,to  reduce  the  social  least  sympathetic  of  naturalists  can  but 
cosmos  to  chaos  and  begin  the  brute  admire  the  insight  and  the  devotion  of 
struggle  for  existence  once  again.  such  social  reformers  as  the  late  Lord 

Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  Shaftesbury,  whose  recently  published 
the  state  of  the  population  of  all  great  "  Life  and  Letters"  gives  a  vivid  pic- 
industrial  centres,  whether  in  this  or  ture  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
other  countries,  is  aware  that,  amidst  a  classes  fifty  years  ago,  and  of  the  pit 
large  and  increasing  body  of  that  popu-  which  our  industry,  ignoring  these  plain 
lation,  la  mtslre  reigns  supreme.  I  have  truths,  was  then  digging  under  its  own 
no  pretensions  to   the  character  of  a  feet. 

philanthropist  and  I  have  a  special  hoi-  There  is  perhaps  no  more  hopeful 
ror  of  all  sorts  of  sentimental  rhetoric  ;  sign  of  progress  among  us  in  the  last 
I  am  merely  trying  to  deal  with  facts,  half-century  than  the  steadily  increasing 
to  some  extent  within  my  own  knowl-  devotion  which  has  been  and  is  direct- 
edge,  and  further  evidenced  by  abun-  ed  to  measures  for  promoting  physical 
dant  testimony,  as  a  naturalist ;  and  I  and  moral  welfare  among  the  poorer 
take  it  to  be  a  mere  plain  truth  that,  classes.  Sanitary  reformers,  like  most 
throughout  industrial  Europe,  there  is  other  reformers  whom  I  have  had  the 
not  a  single  large  manufacturing  city  advantage  of  knowing,  seem  to  need  a 
which  is  free  from  a  vast  mass  of  people  good  dose  of  fanaticism,  as  a  sort  of 
whose  condition  is  exactly  that  described,  moral  coca,  to  keep  them  up  to  the 
and  from  a  still  greater  mass  who,  living  mark,  and,  doubtless,  they  have  made 
just  on  the  edge  of  the  social  swamp,  many  mistakes ;  but  that  the  endeavor 
are  liable  to  be  precipitated  into  it  by  to  improve  the  condition  under  which 
any  lack  of  demand  for  their  produce,  our  industrial  population  live,  to  amend 
And,  with  every  addition  to  the  popu-  the  drainage  of  densely  peopled  streets, 
ation,  the  multitude  already  sank  in  to  provide  baths,  wasbhouses,  and  gym- 
the  pit  and  the  number  of  the  host  nasia,  to  facilitate  habits  of  thrift,  to 
sliding  toward  it  continually  increase.  furnish  some  provision  for  instruction 

Argumentation  can  hardly  be  needful  and  amusement  in  public  libraries  and 

to  make  it  clear  that  no  society  in  which  the  like,  is  not  only  desirable  from  a  phil- 

the  elements  of  decomposition  are  thus  anthropic  point  of  view,  but  an  essen- 

swiftly   and     surely   accumulating    can  tial  condition  of  safe  industrial  devel- 

hope  to  win  in  the  race  of  industries.  opment,  appears  to  me  to  be  indisputable. 

Intelligence,  knowledge,  and  skill  are  It  is  by  such  means  alone,  so  far  as  I 

undoubtedly  conditions  of  success  ;  but  can  see,  that  we  can  hope  to  check  the 

of  what  avail  are  they  likely  to  be  unless  constant  gravitation  of  industrial  society 

they  are  backed  up  by  honesty,  energy,  toward  la  misire,  until  the  general  prOg- 
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ress  of  intelligence  and  morality  leads  tional  systems— fashioned  as  they  were  to 

men  to  grapple  with  the  sources  of  that  meet  the  wants  of  a  bygone  condition  of 

tendency.     If  it  is  said  that  the  carry-  society.     There  is  a  widespread,  and  I 

ing  out  of  such  arrangements  as  those  think   well -justified,   complaint  that  it 

indicated  must  enhance  the  cost  of  pro-  has  too  much  to  do  with  books  and  too 

Auction,  and  thus  handicap  the  producer  little  to  do  with  things.     I  am  as  little 

in  the  race  of  competition,  I  venture,  in  disposed  as  anyone  can  well  be  to  nar- 

the  first  place,  to  doubt  the  fact :  but  row  early  education  and  to  make  the 

if  it  be  so,  it  results  that  industrial  so-  primary  school  a  mere   annexe  of  the 

ciety  has  to  face  a  dilesnma,  either  horn  shop.     And  it  is  not  so  much  in  the  in* 

of  which  threatens  impalement.  terests  of  industry  a  sin  that  of  breadth 

On  the  one  band,  a  population  whose  of  culture,  that  I   echo  the    common 

labor  is  sufficiently  remunerated  may  be  complaint  against  tbe  bookish  and  the- 

physically  and  morally  healthy  and  so-  oretical  character  of  our  primary  in- 

cially  stable,  but  may  fail  in  industrial  struction. 

competition  by  reason  of  the  dearness  If  there  were  no  such  things  as  in- 
of  its  produce.  On  the  other  hand,  a  dustrial  pursuits,  a  system  of  education 
population  whose  labor  is  insufficiently  which  does  nothing  for  the  faculties  of 
remunerated  must  become  physically  observation,  which  trains  neither  the 
and  morally  unhealthy,  and  socially  uu-  eye  nor  the  hand,  and  is  compatible  with 
■table  ;  and  though  it  may  succeed  for  utter  ignorance  of  the  commonest  nat- 
a  while  in  industrial  competition,  by  ural  truths,  might  still  be  reasonably  re- 
reason  of  the  cheapness  of  its  produce,  garded  as  strangely  imperfect.  And 
it  must  in  the  end  fall,  through  hideous  when  we  consider  that  the  instruction 
misery  and  degradation,  to  utter  ruin.  and  training  which  are  lacking  arc  exactly 

Well,  if  these  are  the  only  possible  al-  those  which  are  of  most  importance  for 

ternatives,  let  us  for  ourselves  and  our  the  great  mass  of  our  population,  the 

children  choose  the  former,  and,  if  need  fault  becomes  almost  a  crime,  the  more 

be,  starve  like  men.     But  I  do  not  be*  that  there  is  no  practical  difficulty  in 

lieve  that  a  stable  society  made  up  of  making    good    these    defects.      There 

healthy,  vigorous,  instructed,  and  self-  really  is  no  reason  why  drawing  should 

ruling  seople  would  ever  incur  serious  not  be  universally  taught,  and  it  is  an 

risk  of  that  fate.     They  are  not  likely  admirable    training    for  both  eye   and 

to  be  troubled  with  many  competitors  of  hand.    Artists  are  born,  not  made  ;  but 

the  same  character,  and  they  may  be  everybody  may  be  taught  to  draw  eleva* 

safely  trusted  to  find  ways  of  holding  tions,  plans  and  sections  ;  and  pots  and 

their  own.  pans  are  as  good,  indeed  better,  models 
for  this  purpose  than  the  Apollo  Belve- 

Assuming  that  the  physical  and  moral  dere.  The  plant  is  not  expensive  ;  and 
well-being  and  the  stable  social  order,  there  is  this  excellent  quality  about 
which  are  the  indispensable  conditions  drawing  of  the  kind  indicated,  that  it 
of  permanent  industrial  development,  can  be  tested  almost  as  easily  and  sc- 
are secured,  there  remains  for  consider*-  verely  as  arithmetic.  Such  drawings  are 
tion  the  means  of  attaining  that  knowl-  either  right  or  wrong,  and  if  they  are 
edge  and  skill,  without  which,  even  wrong  the  pupil  can  be  made  to  see 
then,  the  battle  of  competition  cannot  that  they  are  wrong.  From  the  indus- 
be  successfully  fought.  Let  us  consider  trial  point  of  view,  drawing  has  the  fur- 
how  we  stand.  A  vast  system  of  ther  merit  that  there  is  hardly  any  trade 
elementary  education  has  now  been  in  in  which  the  power  of  drawing  is  not  of 
operation  among  us  for  sixteen  years,  daily  and  hourly  utility.  In  the  next 
and  has  reached  all  but  a  very  small  place,  no  good  reason,  except  the  want 
fraction  of  the  population.  I  do  not  of  capable  teachers,  can  be  assigned 
think  that  there  is  any  room  for  doubt  why  elementary  notions  of  science 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  has  worked  should  not  be  an  element  in  general 
well,  and  that  its  indirect  no  less  than  instruction.  In  this  case,  again,  no 
its  direct  benefits  have  been  im-  experience  or  elaborate  apparatus  is 
mense.  But,  as  might  be  expected,  it  necessary.  The  commonest  thing — a 
exhibits  the  defects  of  all  our   educa-  candle,  a  boy's  squirt,  a  piece  of  chalk 
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—in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  knows  boards  will  have  quite  as  much  on  their 

his  business  may  be  made  the  stalling  hands  as  they  are  capable  of  doing  well, 

points  whence  children  may  be  led  into  The  influences  under  which  the  members 

the  regions  of  science  as  far  as  their  oa-  of  these  bodies  are  elected  do  not  tend 

pacity  permits,  with  efficient  exercise  of  to  secure  fitness  for  dealing  with  scien- 

their  observational  and  reasoning  facul-  tine  or  technical  education  ;  and  it  is 

ties  on  the  road.     If  object  lessons  often  the  less  necessary  to  burden  them  with 

prove  trivial  failures,  it  is  not  the  fault  an  uncongenial  task  as  there  are  other 

of  object  lessons,  but  that  of  the  teacher,  organizations,  not  only  much  better  fit- 

who  has  not  found  out  how  much  the  ted  to  do  the  work,  but  already  actually 

power  of  teaching  a  little  depends  on  doing  it. 

knowing  a  great  deal,  and  that  thorough-  In  the  matter  of  preliminary  scientific 

ly  ;  and  that  he  has  not  made  that  dis-  education,  the  chief  of  these  is  the  Sci- 

covery  is  not  the  fault  of  the  teachers,  ence  and  Art  Department,  which  has 

but  of  (he  detestable  system  of  train-  done  more  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 

ing  them  which  is  widely  prevalent.*  century  for  the  teaching  of  elementary 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  regard  the  science  among  the  masses  of  the  people 
proposal  to  add  these  to  the  present  than  any  organization  which  exists 
subjects  of  universal  instruction,  as  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  country, 
made  merely  in  the  interests  of  industry.  It  has  become  veritably  a  people's  uni- 
Elementary  science  and  drawing  are  versity,  so  far  as  physical  science  is 
just  as  needful  at  Eton  (where  I  am  concerned.  At  the  foundation  of  our 
happy  to  say  both  are  now  parts  of  the  old  universities  they  were  freely  Open  to 
regular  course)  as  in  the  lowest  primary  the  poorest,  but  the  poorest  must  come 
school.  But  their  importance  in  the  to  them.  In  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
education  of  the  artisan  is  enhanced,  not  tury,  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
merely  by  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  by  means  of  its  classes  spread  all  over 
and  skill  thus  gained — little  as  they  may  the  country  and  open  to  all,  has  con- 
amount  to— will  still  be  of  practical  mil-  veyed  instruction  to  the  poorest.  The 
ity  to  him  ;  but  further,  because  they  University  Extension  movement  shows 
constitute  an  introduction  to  that  spe-  that  our  older  learned  corporations  have 
cial  training  which  is  commonly  called  discovered  the  propriety  of  following 
"technical  education."  suit 

I  conceive  that  our  wants  in  this  last  Technical    education,   in    the   strict 

direction  may  be  grouped  under  four  sense,  has  become  a  necessity  for  two 

beads:  (i)  Instruction  in  the  principles  reasons.     The  old   apprenticeship  sjs- 

of  those  branches  of  science  and  of  art  tem  has  broken  down,  partly  by  reason 

which  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  in-  of  the  changed  conditions  of  industrial 

dustrial  pursuits,  which  may  be  called  life,  and    partly    because  trades  have 

preliminary   scientific    education,      (z)  ceased  to  be  "crafts,"  the  traditional 

Instruction   in  the  special  branches  of  secrets  whereof  the  master  handed  down 

such  applied  science  and  art,  as  techni-  to  his  apprentices.     Invention  is  con- 

cal  education  proper.     (3)  Instruction  stastly  changing  the  face  of  our  indus- 

of  teachers  in  both  these  branches.     (4)  tries,  so  that  "  use  and  wont,"    "  rule 

Capacity-catching  machinery.  of  thumb,"  and  the  like,  are  gradually 

A  great  deal  has  already  been  done  losing  their  importance,  while  that 
in  each  of  these  directions,  but  much  knowledge  of  principles  which  alone 
remains  to  be  done.  If  elementary  edu-  can  deal  successfully  with  changed  con- 
cation  is  amended  in  the  way  that  has  ditions  is  becoming  more  and  more  valu- 
been  suggested,  I  think  that  the  school-  able.  Socially,  the  "  master  "  of  four 
or  five  apprentices  is  disappearing  in  fa- 


•  Training  in  theuseof  simple  tools  is  no  yor  of  the  "  employer"  of  forty,  or  four 

doubt  very  desirable,  on  all  grounds.     From  hundred,    or  four    thousand       hands, 

the  point  of  view  of  "  culture,    the  man  whose  and    the    odds    and   ends   of   technical 

"  fingers  are  all  thumbs"  is  but  a  stunted  crea-  knowledge,  formeily  picked  up  in  a  shop, 

S?SJ££ SSESfSSfta STS  ■»  —•  «* „»■"">' >*■  ■;"»>"«? in. «« 

mentary  schools  appear  to  me  to  be  consider-  factory.     The  instruction  formerly  given 

able.  by  the  master  must  therefore  be  more 
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than  replaced  by  the  systematic  teach-  We  are  here,  aa  in  all  other  questions 

ing  of  the  technical  school.  of  social  organization,  met  by  two  dia- 

Institutions  of  this  kind  on  varying  metrically  opposed  views.  On  the  one 
scales  of  magnitude  and  completeness,  hand,  the  methods  pursued  in  foreign 
from  the  splendid  edifice  set  up  by  the  countries  are  held  up  as  our  example. 
City  and  Guilds  Institute  to  the  smallest  The  state  is  exhorted  to  take  the  matter 
local  technical  school,  to  say  nothing  in  hand,  and  establish  a  great  system  of 
classes,  such  as  those  in  technology  in-  technical  education.  On  the  other  hand, 
stituted  by  the  Society  of  Arts  (subse-  many  economists  of  the  individualist 
quently  taken  over  by  the  City  school  exhaust  the  resources  of  language 
Guilds),  have  been  established  in  van'-  in  condemning  and  repudiating,  not 
ous  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  move-  merely  the  interference  of  Ibe  general 
ment  in  favor  of  their  increase  and  mul-  government  in  such  matters,  but  the 
tiplication  is  rapidly  growing  in  breadth  application  of  a  farthing  of  the  funds 
and  intensity.  But  there  is  much  differ-  raised  by  local  taxation  to  these  pur- 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  in  poses.  I  entertain  a  strong  conviction 
which  the  technical  instruction,  so  gen-  that,  in  this  country,  at  any  rate,  the 
erally  desired,  should  be  given.  Two  State  had  much  better  leave  purely 
courses  appear  to  be  practicable :  the  technical  and  trade  instruction  alone- 
one  is  the  establishment  of  special  tech-  But,  although  my  personal  leanings  are 
nical  schools  with  a  systematic  and  decidedly  toward  the  individualists,  I 
lengthened  course  of  instruction  de-  have  arrived  at  that  conclusion  on 
manding  the  employment  of  the  whole  merely  practical  grounds.  In  fact,  my 
time  of  the  pupils.  The  other  is  the  set-  individualism  is  rather  of  a  sentimental 
ting  afoot  of  technical  classes,  especially  sort,  and  I  sometimes  think  I  should  be 
evening  classes, comprising  a  short  series  stronger  in  the  faith  if  it  were  less  vehe- 
of  lessons  on  some  special  topic,  which  roently  advocated-*  I  am  unable  to  see 
may  be  attended  by  persons  already  that  civil  society  is  anything  but  a  cor- 
earning  wages  in  some  branch  of  trade  poration  established  for  a  moral  object 
or  commerce.  —namely,  the   good   of    its  members — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  technical  and  therefore  that  it  may  take  such 
schools,  on  the  plan  indicated  under  the  measures  as  seem  fitting  for  the  attain- 
first  head,  are  extremely  costly ;  and,  ment  of  that  which  the  general  voice 
so  far  as  the  teaching  of  artisans  is  con-  decides  to  be  the  general  good.  That 
cerned,  it  is  very  commonly  objected  to  the  suffrage  of  the  majority  is  by  no 
them  that,  as  the  learners  do  not  work  means  a  scientific  test  of  social  good  and 
under  trade  conditions,  they  are  apt  to  evil  is  unfortunately  too  true ;  but,  in 
fall  into  amateurish  habits,  which  prove  practice,  it  is  the  only  test  we  can  apply, 
of  more  hindrance  than  service  in  the  and  the  refusal  to  abide  by  it  means 
actual  business  of  life.  When  such  anarchy.  The  purest  despotism  that 
schools  are  attached  to  factories  under  ever  existed  is  as  much  based  upon  that 
the  direction  of  an  employer  who  desires  will  of  the  majority  (which  is  usually 
to  train  up  a  supply  of  intelligent  work-  submission  to  the  will  of  a  small  minor- 
men,  of  course  this  objection  does  not  ity)  as  the  freest  republic.  Law  is  the 
apply  ;  nor  can  the  usefulness  of  such  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  major- 
schools  for  the  training  of  future  em-  ity,  and  it  is  law,  and  not  mere  opinion, 
ployers  and  for  the  higher  grade  of  the  because  the  many  are  strong  enough  to 
employed  be  doubtful ;   but  they  are  enforce  it. 

clearly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  great  I  am  as  strongly  convinced  as  the  most 

mass  of  the  people,  who  have  to  earn  pronounced  individualist  can  be,  that  it 

their  bread  as  soon  as  possible.     We  is  desirable  that  every  man  should  be 

must  therefore  look  to  the  classes,  and  free  to  act  in  every  way  which  does  not 

especially  to  evening  classes,  as  the  great    

instrument  for  the  technical  education  of  *  In  what  follows  I  am  only  repeating  and 
the  artisan.  The  Utility  Of  such  classes  emphasizing  opinions  which  I  expressed,  seven- 
has  now  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  ;  teen  years  ago,  in  an  Address  to  the  members 
n.  1..  „.,.„r;„_  „u;  i  .—._:._  ;.  ♦„  of  the  Midland  Institute  (repubhshed  m  r.n.. 
the  only  question  which  remains  is  to  .  „„  and  AMmm  ia  a)^  Ibaves( 

find  the  ways  and  means  of  extending    *■■•-- ' ■■■-■ 

them. 
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limit  the  corresponding  freedom  of  his  capacity  than  it  is  of  the  doings  of  indi- 
fcllow  man.  Bat  I  fail  toconnect  that  vi  duals.  The  wisest  and  most  dispas- 
great  induction  of  sociology  with  the  sionale  man  in  existence,  merely  wishing 
practical  corollary  which  is  frequently  to  go  from  one  stile  in  a  field  to  the  op- 
drawn  from  it :  that  the  State — that  is,  posite,  will  not  walk  quite  straight — he 
the  people  in  its  corporate  capacity —  is  always  going  a  little  wrong,  and  always 
has  no  business  to  meddle  with  anything  correcting  himself ;  and  I  can  only  con- 
but  the  administration  of  justice  and  gratulate  the  individualist  who  is  able  to 
external  defence.  say  that  his  general  course  of  life  has 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  amount  of  been  of  a  less  undulating  character.    To 

freedom  which  incorporate  society  may  abolish  State  action,  because  its  direc 

filly  leave  to  its  members  is  not  a  fixed  tion  is  never  more  than  approximately 

quantity,  to  be  determined  A  priori  by  correct,  appears  to  me  to  be  much  the 

deduction  from  the  fiction  called  "  nat-  same  thing  as  abolishing  the  man  at  the 

ural  rights  ;"  but  that  it  must  be  deter-  wheel  altogether,  because,  do  what  he 

mined  by,  and  vary  with,  circumstances,  will,  the  ship  yaws  more  or  less,    "  Why 

I  conceive  it  to  be  demonstrable  that  should  I  be  robbed  of  my  property  to 

the  higher  and  the  more  complex  the  or-  pay  for  teaching   another  mans  chil- 

ganization  of  the  social  body,  the  more  dren  ?"   is  an    individualist    question, 

closely  is  the  life  of  each  member  bound  which  is  not  unfrequently  put  as  if  it 

up  with   that  of   the  whole ;  and  the  settled   the   whole   business.      Perhaps 

larger  becomes  the  category  of  acts  which  it  does,  but    I  find  difficulties  in  seeing 

cease  to  be  merely  self- regarding,  and  why  it  should.     The  parish  in  which  I 

which    interfere    with  the  freedom  of  live  makes  me  pay  my  share  for  the 

others  more  or  less  seriously.  paving  and   lighting  of  a  great  many 

If  a  squatter,  living  ten  miles  away  streets  that  I  never  pass  through  ;  and 
from  any  neighbor,  chooses  to  burn  his  I  might  plead  that  I  am  robbed  to 
house  down  to  get  rid  of  vermin,  there  smooth  the  way  and  lighten  the  dark- 
may  be  no  necessity  (in  the  absence  of  in-  ncss  of  other  people.  But  I  am  afraid 
surance  offices}  that  the  law  should  in-  the  parochial  authorities  would  not  let 
terfere  with  his  freedom  of  action.  His  me  off  on  this  plea  ;  and  I  must  confess 
act  can  hurt  nobody  but  himself  ;  but,  I  do  not  see  why  they  should, 
if  the  dweller  in  a  street  chooses  to  do  I  cannot  speak  of  my  own  knowledge, 
the  same  thing,  the  State  very  properly  but  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
makes  such  a  proceeding  a  crime,  and  I  came  into  this  world  a  small  reddish 
punishes  it  as  such.  He  does  med-  person,  certainly  without  a  gold  spoon 
die  with  his  neighbor's  freedom,  and  in  my  mouth,  and  in  fact  with  no  dis- 
that  seriously.  So  it  might,  perhaps,  cernible  abstract  or  concrete  "  rights ' ' 
he  a  tenable  doctrine,  that  it  would  be  or  property  of  any  description.  If  a 
needless,  and  even  tyrannous,  to  make .  foot  was  not,  at  once,  set  upon 
education  compulsory  in  a  sparse  agri-  me  as  a  squalling  nuisance,  it  was 
cultural  population,  living  in  abundance  either  the  natural  affection  of  those 
on  the  produce  of  its  own  soil ;  but,  about  me,  which  I  certainly  had  done 
in  a  densely  populated  manufacturing  nothing  to  deserve,  or  the  fear  of  the 
country,  struggling  for  existence  with  law  which,  ages  before  my  birth,  was 
competitors,  every  ignorant  person  painfully  built  up  by  the  society  into 
tends  to  become  a  burden  upon,  and,  so  which  I  intruded,  that  prevented  that 
far,  an  infringer  of  the  liberty  of,  his  catastrophe.  If  I  was  nourished,  cared 
fellows,  and  an  obstacle  to  their  sue-  for,  taught,  saved  from  the  vagabondage 
cess.  of  a  wastrel,  I  certainly  am  not  aware 

Under  such  circumstances  an  educa-  that  I  did  anything  to  deserve  those  ad* 

tion  rate  is,  in  fact,  a  war  tax,  levied  for  vantages.      And,  if  I  possess  anything 

purposes  of  defence.  now,  it  strikes  me  that,  though  I  may 

That    State  action  always  has  been  have  fairly  earned  my  day's  wages  for 

more  or  less   misdirected,    and  always  my  day's  work,  and  may  justly  call  them 

will  be  so,  is,  I  believe,  perfectly  true,  my  property — yet,  without  that  organi- 

But  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  more  true  zation  of  society,  created  out  of  the  toil 

of  the  action  of  men  in  their  corporate  and  blood  of  long  generations  before  my 
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time,  I  should  probably  have  had  noth-  ed  to  throw  technical  education  into  the 

ing  but  a  flint  axe  and  an  indifferent  hut  hands  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart* 

to  call  my  own  ;  and  even  those  would  went.     But,  in  reality,  no  power  of  ini- 

be  mine  only  so  long  aa  no  stronger  tiation,   nor    even  of    meddling    with 

savage  came  my  way.  details,  was  giving  to  that  Department 

'  So  that  if  society,  having — quite  gra-  — Ihe  sole  function  of  which   was  to 

tuitously — done  all  these  things  for  me,  decide  whether  any  plan  proposed  did 

asks  me  in  turn  to  do  something  toward  or  did  not  come  within   the  limits  of 

its  preservation — even  if  that  something  "  technical  education."     The  necessity 

is  to  contribute  to  the  teaching  of  other  for  such  control,   somewhere,  is  obvi- 

men's  children — I  really,  in  spite  of  all  ous.    No  Legislature,  certainly  not  ours, 

my  individualist  leanings,    feel   rather  is  likely  to  grant  the  power  of  aelf-taxa- 

ashamed  to  say  no.     And  if  I  weie  not  tion  without  setting  limits  to  that  power 

ashamed,  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  that  in  some  way  ;  and    it  would    neither 

society  would  be  dealing  unjustly  with  have  been  practicable  to  devise  a  legal 

me  in  converting  the  moral  obligation  definition  of  technical  education,  nor 

into  a  legal  one.     There  is  a  manifest  commendable  to  leave  the  question  to 

unfairness  in  letting  all  the  burden  be  the  Auditor-General   to  be  fought  out 

borne  by  the  willing  horse.  in  the  law  courts.     The  only  alternative 

It  does  not  appear  to  me,  then,  that  was  to  leave  the  decision  to  an  appropri- 

there  is  any  valid  objection  to  taxation  ate    State    authority.     If  it  is  asked, 

for  purposes  of  education  ;  but,  in  the  what  is  the  need  of  such  control  if  the 

case  of  technical  schools  and  classes,  I  people  of  the    localities  are  the  best 

think  it    is  practically   expedient  that  judges,  the  obvious  reply  is  that  there 

such   taxation   should  be  local.      Our  are  localities   and   localities,  and   that 

industrial    population    accumulates    in  while  Manchester,  or  Liverpool,  or  Bir- 

particular  towns  and  districts  ;    these  mingham,  or  Glasgow,  might,  perhaps, 

districts  are  those   which   immediately  be  safely  left  to  do  as  they  thought  fit, 

profit  by  technical  education  ;  and  it  is  smaller   towns,  in  which  there  is  less 

only  in  them  that  we  can  find  the  men  certainty  of  full  discussion  by  competent 

practically  engaged  in  industries,  among  people  of  different  ways  of    thinking, 

whom  some  may  reasonably  be  expected  might  easily  fall  a  piey  to  crotcheteers. 

to  be  competent  judges  of  that  which  is  Supposing  our   intermediate   science 

wanted,  and  of  the  best  means  of  meet-  teaching  and  our  technical  schools  and 

ing  the  want.  classes  are  established,  there  is  yet  a 

In  my  belief,  all  methods  of  technical  third  need  to  be  supplied,  and  that  is 

training  are  at  present  tentative,  and,  the  want  of  good  teachers.     And  it  is 

to  be  successful,  each  must  be  adapted  necessary    not  only  to    get  them,   but 

to  the  special  peculiarities  of  its  locality,  to  keep  them  when  you  have  got  them. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  we  want  twenty  It  is  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly 

years,   not  of    "  strong    government,  '  upon  the  fact,  that  efficient  teachers  of 

but  of  cheerful  and  hopeful  blundering ;  science  and  of  technology  are  not  to  be 

and  we  may  be  thankful  if  we  get  things  made  by  the  processes  in  vogue  at  ordi- 

straight  in  that  time.  nary  training  colleges.      The  memory 

The  principle  of  the  Bill  introduced,  loaded  with  mere  bookwork  is  not  the 

but  dropped,  by  the  Government  last  thing  wanted — is,  in  fact,  rather  worse 

session,  appears  to  me  to  be  wise,  and  than  useless — in  the  teacher  of  scientific 

some  of  the  objections  to  it  I  think  are  subjects.     It  is  absolutely  essential  that 

due  to  a  misunderstanding.     The  Bill  bis  mind  should  be  full  of  knowledge 

proposed  in  substance  to  allow  localities  and  not  of  mere  learning,  and  that  what 

to  tax  themselves  for  purposes  of  tech-  he  knows  should  have  been  learned  in 

nical  education — on  the  condition  that  the  laboratory  rather  than  in  the  library. 

any  scheme  for  such  purpose  should  be  There  are  happily  already,  both  in  Lon- 

submitted  to  the  Science  and  Art  De-  don  and  in  the  provinces,  various  places 

partment,  and  declared  by  that  Depart-  in  which  such  training  is  to  be  had,  and 

merit  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  in-  the  main  thing  at  present  is  to  make  it 

tention  of  the  Legislature.  in  the  first  place  accessible,  and  in  the 

A  cry  was  raised  that  the  Bill  propos-  next  indispensable,  to  those  who  under- 
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take  the  business  of  teaching.  But  and  teach  him  to  devote  himself  to  the 
when  the  well-trained  men  are  supplied,  service  of  his  people.  Here,  again,  we 
it  must  be  recollected  that  the  prof es-  have  made  a  beginning  with  our  scholar- 
sion  of  teacher  is  not  a  very  lucrative  or  ships  and  the  like,  and  need  only  follow 
otherwise  tempting  one,  and  that  it  in  the  tracks  already  worn, 
may  be  advisable  to  offer  special  induce-  The  programme  of  industrial  develop- 
ments to  good  men  to  remain  in  it.  ment  briefly  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
These,  however,  are  questions  of  detail  pages  is  not  what  Kant  calls  a  "  Hirn- 
into  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  gespinnst,"  a  cobweb  spun  in  the  brain 
further.  of  a  Utopian  philosopher.  More  or 
Last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  ques-  less  of  it  has  taken  bodily  shape  in  many 
tion  of  providing  the  machinery  for  en-  parts  of  the  country,  and  there  are 
abling  those  who  are  by  natnre  special-  towns  of  no  great  size  or  wealth  in  the 
ly  qualified  to  undertake  the  higher  manufacturing  districts  (Keigh ley  for  ex- 
branches  of  industrial  work,  to  reach  ample)  in  which  almost  the  whole  of  it 
the  position  in  which  they  may  render  has,  for  some  time,  been  carried  out  so 
that  service  to  the  community.  If  all  far  as  [the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
our  educational  expenditure  did  noth-  energetic  and  public-spirited  men  who 
ing  but  pick  one  man  of  scientific  or  in-  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  permit- 
ventive  genius,  each  year,  from  amidst  ted.  The  thing  can  be  done ;  I  have 
the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  endeavored  to  show  good  grounds  for 
water,  and  give  him  the  chance  of  mak-  the  belief  that  it  must  be  done,  and  that 
ing  the  best  of  his  inborn  faculties,  it  speedily,  if  we  wish  to  hold  our  own  in 
would  be  a  very  good  investment.  If  the  war  of  industry.  I  doubt  not  that 
there  is  one  such  child  among  the  hun-  it  will  be  done,  whenever  its  absolute 
dreds  of  thousands  of  our  annual  in-  necessity  becomes  as  apparent  to  all 
crease,  it  would  be  worth  any  money  to  those  who  are  absorbed  in  the  actual 
drag  him  either  from  the  slough  of  business  of  industrial  life  as  it  is  to  some 
misery  or  from  the  hotbed  of  wealth,  of  the  lookers-on. — Nineteenth  Century. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  CARDINAL  DE  RICHELIEU* 

Among  the  most  interesting  pictures  day  were  singularly  favorable  to  dra- 
of  life  and  character  in  literature  are  made  incident  and  to  strongly  marked 
the  memoirs  of  individuals — adventu-  individuality  in  the  actor  in  the  various 
iers,  or  at  least  of  men  adventurous — in  scenes  they  represent. 
courts  and  camps,  of  the  fifteenth,  six-  The  memoirs  of  Branldme,  Bassom- 
tecnth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  par-  pierre,  D'Artagnan,  and  Bussy-Rabutin 
ticularly  in  France,  many  of  which  have  are  known  to  all  those  who  are  interest- 
come  down  to  us,  most  suggestive  to  ed  especially  in  this  period,  and  proba- 
the  writer  of  novel  or  drama,  and  tinged  bly,  in  a  lesser  degree,  those  of  the 
with  the  characteristics  of  that  lively  Comte  de  Rochefort,  the  subject  of  our 
people.  They  are  racy  of  the  soil  and  present  notice  ;  to  the  public  generally, 
period,  and  are  written  in  a  style  at  however,  they  are  almost  or  quite  un- 
once  vigorous  and  naive.  They  are  in-  known,  and  we  are  tempted  to  think 
tensely  interesting,  and  even  instructive,  that  a  few  extracts  from  them  may  not 
as  pictures  of  life  and  character  in  an  be  unacceptable. 

age  when  the  freedom  of  manners  The  Comte  de  Rochefort  appears  to 
afforded  the  opportunity  for  the  fullest  have  been  a  gentleman  of  good  Gascon 
development  of  both,  and  when  the  polit-  family,  poor  in  purse, but  proud  of  liner 
ical  and  social  circumstances  of  the  age,  skilled  in  arms,  practised  in  them 
as  usual  from  early  youth,  and  accom- 

•  Mtmoirts de  M.  U  Cemte  dt  Rocktfort :  con-  piished  in  all  the  arts  born  of  the  court 

tenan,'_  a2Lt'fS  JPHL^ffiSiJE?^!?  and  >he  camp  ;    brave  and  loyal,  but 
delighting  in  intrigue  ;  full  of  resource, 
e  subtle  in   plan  and   hardy  and 
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dexterous  in  execution  ;  in  fact,  a  genu- 
ine Gascon.  A  singular  adventure,  in 
which  these  qualities  came  out  strongly, 
made  his  name  and  character  known, 
and  led  to  his  appearance  at  Court  and 
to  his  introduction  to  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu. 

The  great  Cardinal  at  once  detected 
the  capabilities  of  the  man,  and  the  use 
to  which  he  might  be  put,  and  at  once 
engaged  him  for  the  perilous  employ- 
ment of  a  spy  ;  and  his  adventures  in 
this  capacity,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  Cinq  Mars  Conspiracy,  are  full  of 
interest  At  the  death  of  Richelieu  he 
passed  subsequently  into  the  service  of 
his  successor,  Mazarin,  and  his  life  and 
adventures  under  that  Minister,  social 
as  well  as  political,  aie  equally  interest- 
ing and  instructive,  and  are  eminently 
worthy  of  perusal,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  incidents  themselves,  but  for  the 
light  they  throw  on  the  character  and 
characteristics  of  the  day. 

Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  Prime  Minister 
to  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  who  prac- 
tically ruled  France  for  twenty  years, 
until  his  death  in  164Z,  was,  as  every 
body  knows,  constantly  mixed  up  in 
many  very  curious  political  intrigues. 
Among  his  particularly  confidential  ser- 
vants, perhaps  the  one  who  was  most 
trusted  by  the  Cardinal,  and  the  one 
who,  more  than  any  other  of  his  ser- 
vants, enjoyed  his  confidence,  was  the 
Comte  de  Rochcfort,  who  was  employed 
by  him  in  many  very  secret  transactions. 
Rochefort,  who  entered  the  Cardinal's 
service  when  quite  a  boy,  outlived  his 
master  by  many  years,  and  at  last,  a 
very  old  man,  ended  his  days  in  a  relig- 
ious house.  In  the  year  1700  his  auto- 
biography was  published  at  Cologne,  and 
the  book  contains  a  record  of  many 
curious  and  interesting  matters,  more 
especially  connected  with  the  Ministry 
of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  and  the  times' 
of  Louis  the  Thirteenth. 

Rochefort  was  first  taken  into  the 
Cardinal's  service  as  a  page,  but  the 
Cardinal,  taking  a  special  fancy  for  the 
lad,  began  to  employ  him  almost  at  once 
upon  particular  services  that  needed  a 
considerable  amount  of  delicacy,  tact, 
and  judgment,  and  he  was,  more  than 
any  of  the  other  pages,  his  own  special 
personal  attendant. 

There  were    constantly  people  with 


whom  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  had  busi- 
ness, whom  it  was  neither  very  safe  nor 
very  advisable  to  receive  at  the  Palace, 
and  many  secret  interviews  with  people 
of  this  sort  took  place  at  the  house  of  Ma- 
dame d'Eguillon. 

With  regard  to  such  interviews, 
Rochefort  says  in  his  book  : — 

"  Whenever  the  Cardinal  went  to  the 
house  of  Madame  d'Eguillon  it  was 
only  I  who  accompanied  him,  and  he 
always  made  me  stay  in  the  ante-cham- 
ber, where  no  one  ever  entered  without 
my  knowing  it  ;  and  it  was  I  who  went 
to  fetch  those  with  whom  he  would 
speak,  and  who  made  them  go  up  and 
come  down  by  a  private  staircase  with- 
out anybody  being  any  the  wiser. 

"  The  common  report  of  people  was 
that  he  was  in  love  with  this  lady,  who 
was  his  niece.  I  don't  say  that  it  was 
not  so,  for  she  was  too  beautiful  not  to 
make  anybody  in  love  with  her  ;  but 
most  certainly  every  time  that  he  went 
to  her  house  it  was  not  simply  to  amuse 
himself.  He  was  closeted  there  with 
persons  that  be  could  not  well  have 
seen  elsewhere  without  exciting  suspi- 
cion ;  that  is  to  say,  with  foreigners, 
who  came  sometimes  disguised  as  friars, 
sometimes  as  priests,  sometimes  as  mer- 
chants ;  and  it  frequently  happened  that 
after  one  of  these  conferences  I  had  to 
carry  a  purse,  extremely  heavy,  to  some 
particular  place,  and  to  give  it  into  the 
hands  of  some  particular  person  who 
was  to  come  to  meet  me,  and  then  to 
come  away  again  at  once  without  saving 
anything. 

"  Upon  one  occasion  the  Cardinal 
ordered  me  to  go  to  the  Horse  Market 
in  Paris  to  a  house  that  he  pointed  out 
to  me.  I  was  to  go  up  to  the  fourth 
story,  and  if  I  found  a  cross  marked  in 
chalk  upon  the  door  I  was  to  come  down 
at  once  and  wait  below  until  he  should 
send  one  of  his  special  servants — a  man 
named  Sauv6— to  me.  I  went,  and 
found  it  just  as  he  had  said,  and  I  sta- 
tioned myself  by  the  door  in  the  street 
with  my  cloak  drawn  over  my  face. 

"  Sauve  came  a  minute  or  two  after- 
ward, and  asked  me  how  it  was.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  found  it  just  as  his  Emi- 
nence had  desired.  Upon  that  he 
asked  me  if  I  had  seen  two  men  go  out, 
one  disguised  as  a  priest,  and  the  other 
as  an  abbe— that  is  to  say,  the  latter 
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wearing  a  short  cloak.    I  told  him'  No,'  This,  however,  did  not  entirely   allay 

to  which  he  replied  that  I  must  be  care-  their  suspicions,  and  I  was  arrested  and 

ful  what  I  was  abont,  but  that  if  I  did  detained  for  four  or  five  days,  during 

see  them  come  out  I  could  then  go  up  the  whole  of  which  time  I  was  in  a  state 

to  the  door,  but  if  not  I  was  to  remain  of  very  considerable  uneasiness,  for  I 

sentinel  in  an  archway  on  the  other  side  was  engaged,  or  I  was  much  mistaken, 

of  the  street,  from  whence  I  could  see  upon  rather  delicate  business,  and  had 

the  door,  until  he  came  back.     It  was  a  I  chanced  to  be  found  out  I  could  pretty 

good  hour  and  a  half  before  he  did  come  well  guess  what  my  fate  would  have  been, 

back,  but  when  he  did  come  he  was  in  "  What  a  little  reassured  roe  was  the 

good  company,  for  he  had  a  squadron  fact  that  my  letters  were  all  in  the  most 

of  Guards  with  him,  of  which  one  part  difficult  cypher,  so  that  I  doubt  if  the 

immediately  invested  the  house  whilst  devil  himself  could  have  made  them  out. 

the  Others  went  upstairs.     They  found  There   was    no    alphabet   of    any    kind 

in    the    room   the  two  men  that  Sauve  such  as  would  ordinarily  be  used.     A 

had  described  to  me,  and  they  carried  single  dash  of  the  pen  might  have  signi- 

thera  off  to  the  Bastille.     On  arriving  fieri1  twenty  different  words,  and  it  was 

there  one  only  was  ordered  to  enter  ;  the  only  those  who  possessed  the  key  who 

other  received  permission   to  retire.     I  could  by  any  possibility  know  anything 

took  this  one  on  the  morrow  ten  thou-  at  all. 

sand  crowns  in  gold,  which  was  appar-  "  To  explain  how  this  was  managed 

ently    the    recompense    that  had   been  one  must  know  that  both  the  writer  and 

promised  him  for  having  sold  his  com-  the  receiver  of   the  despatch  were  pro- 

panion."  vided  with   exactly  similar  copies  of  a 

Some  time  after  this,  during  the  trou-  certain  work  of  St.  Augustine's.    It  was 

.  bles  of  Charles  the  First's  reign,  Cardi-  then  pre-arranged  that  a  dash  of  the  pen 

nal  de  Richelieu  was  much  engaged  in  should  signify  one  entire  word  from  a 

secret  political  intrigues  with  people  in  line  of  St.  Augustine  ;  and,  in  order  to 

this  country,   and  Rochefort  was  fre-  know  what  word  it  was,  the  number  of 

quently  sent  by  the  Cardinal  backward  the  page  was  placed   below  the  dash, 

and  forward  between  Paris  and  England  After  the  dash  was  written  the  number 

or  Scotland   upon   business  of  a  very  of  the  line,  counting  down  from  the  top, 

secret  character.  and   then   the  number  of  the  word  in 

He  says  in  his  book  : —  that  line. 

"  I  was  sent  to  England  and  to  Scot-  "  For  example,  if  it  were  the  word 

land,  the  bearer  of  secret  despatches,  'have,'  and  this  word  occurred  in  the 

As  things  were  in  a  very  disturbed  state  tenth  page  of  St.  Augustine,  at  the  tenth 

in  those  countries,    I  was  on  one  occa-  line  down    from  the  top,  and  was  the 

sion  arrested  by  a  party  of  soldiers  of  fifth  word  along  the  line,  the  indication 

King  Charles,   as   being  suspected   of  would  be  made  in  this  manner  : — 

being  in  connection  with  those  who  were  10.5 

already  in  revolt.     I  was  immediately  10. 

searched,    but   they  found  nothing.     I  "  One  may  imagine  that  it  would  have 

had  my  despatches  concealed  inside  the  required    rather    more    than    ordinary 

saddle  of  my  horse-     This  saddle  I  had  acuteness  for  any  one  to  have  divined 

had  made  in  Paris,  and  unless  they  had  our  business.     At  the  same  time  I  could 

broken   the  bands,  which  were  of  two  not  but  feel  very  uneasy,  for  I  foresaw 

thicknesses  of  iron,  between  which  were  very  well  that  if  they  did  chance  to  find 

the  letters,  they  could  have  found  noth-  the  letters  they  would  be  more  inquisi- 

ing.      They    thoroughly    searched  the  tive  than  ever  to  find  out  what  they 

saddle-bags  and  everything  else,  but,  not  contained. 

discovering  the  despatches,  they  asked  "  As  good  luck  would  have  it,  how- 

me   where   I   came  from,  where  I   was  ever,  they  not  only  found  nothing,  but 

going  to,  and  a  thousand  other  similar  they  appeared  to  think,  from  my  youth, 

questions.     1  replied  to    all    their   in-  that  I  probably  should  be  incapable  of 

quiries,  as   I   was  quite  prepared   for  this  kind  of  negotiation,  co  they  released 

them  ;  and  I  told  them  that  1  was  simply  a  me,  and  I  delivered  my  despatches  in 

young  gentleman  travelling  for  pleasure,  safety,  and  carried  back  the  answers. 
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"  I  was  well  paid  for  this  journey,  having    recognized    him,  and    he  also 

the  Cardinal  giving  me  an  order  for  two  having  toW  me  thai  it  was  he,  I  brought 

thousand  crowns.  him  into  the  Cardinal,  with  whom  he  le- 

A  little  further   on,  referring  to  the  matned  closeted  until  four  o'clock  in 

commencement  of  the  Civil  War  in  Eng-  the  morning, 

land,  Rochefort  says:  —  "The   people  of  Monseigneur    had 

"  I  don't  know  whether  my  journeys  had  orders  to  go  home,  which  gave  rise 

had  anything  to  do  with  it,  but  a  great  once  more  to  the  scandal  about  him  and 

stir  was  already  commencing  in  Eng-  bis  niece ;  and,  besides  that,  we  had 

land  and  in  Scotland,  and  both  conn-  taken  the  keys,  in  order  to  so  out  when 

tries  were  very  soon  full  of  disorder  and  we  chose,  and-  this  caused  the  servants 

confusion,  so  much  so  indeed  that  King  of  the  lady  to  be  among  the  very  first  (o 

Charles,  who  had  already  given  ua  mark*  spread  the  scandal, 

of  his  ill-will  upon    several  occasion*,  "The  conference  finished,  the  man 

very  soon  had  so  much  on  his  hands  at  came  out  of  the  Cardinal's  private  room 

home  that  he  had  no  need  to  seek  any-  to  the  door,  where  by  bis  Eminence's 

thing  else  elsewhere.  orders,  I  had  remained  all  the  night. 

**  What  confirmed  me  in  the  suspicion  The  Cardinal  told  me  to  give  him  my 

that  the  Cardinal  had  some  part  or  other  cloak,  as  no  pastrycook  would  be  about 

in  this  rebellion  in  England  was  some-  at  that  tine  in  the  morning,  and  to  see 

thing  that  happened  to  me  about  three  him  safely  at  least  a  couple  of  streets 

months   after  my  return.     It  was  one  from  thence. 

morning  when  Monseigneur  the  Cards-  "  Two  days  after  this  the  Cardinal 
nal  was  dressing,  a  time  when  I  was  spoke  to  me  again  privately,  and  told 
scarcely  ever  absent,  that  he  told  me  me  to  go  and  find  M.  de  Bullion,  the 
privately  that  I  must  go  to  the  Fan-  Superintendent  of  Finances,  and  to  tell 
bonrg  St.  Marceau,  to  a  house  with  the  him  from  him  to  give  me  the  package 
sign  of  '  The  Woman  without  a  Head,'  that  he  had  made  up.  When  1  received 
opposite  to  a  certain  fountain  ;  that  I  it  I  was  to  carry  it  into  the  Rue  de  la 
was  to  go  up  to  the  second  floor,  and  Hnehette,  to  a  man  whom  I  should  find 
that  I  was  to  say  to  a  man,  whom  I  staying  at  thesignof  the  '  Black  Sow,'  al 
should  find  lying  in  a  bed  which  had  the  bottom  of  the  courtyard,  in  a  room  on 
yellow  curtains  to  it,  that  he  must  not  the  first  floor.  I  went  to  M.  de  Bull- 
fail  to  come  to  Madame  d' EguiUon's  ion's,  aad  I  found  the  package  all 
at  eleven  o'clock  that  night  ready,  bnt  it  was  so  heavy  that  it  re- 

"  I  acquitted  myself  immediately  of  quired  a  cart  to  carry  it.  M.  de  Buli- 
my commission,  and  as  I  looked  at  the  ion,  who  knew  that  very  well,  had 
man  I  remembered  quite  perfectly  that  already  procured  one,  and,  having 
I  had  seen  him  in  Scotland.  I  think  placed  the  package  upon  it,  he  gave  me 
that  he  also  recognised  me,  for  he  looked  a  memorandum  of  the  amount  and  the 
at  me  with  a  fixed  attention,  as  a  nun  description  of  the  cash  that  was  inside, 
does  who  endeavors  to  recall  something  telling  me  on  no  account  to  lose  sight 
to  his  memory.  We  neither  of  ua,  how-  of  the  package,  and  to  give  the  paper  to 
ever,  said  anything  as  to  oar  thoughts,  the  person  concerned.  Being  arrived 
he  contenting  himself  with  telling  me  at  the  *  Black  Sow,'  I  found  the  same 
that  he  should  not  fail  to  be  at  the  place  man  who  had  come  to  Madame  d'Eguil- 
ap pointed  at  the  proper  time.  Ion's  disguised    as  an  oublieu  walking 

"  The  time  having  arrived  I  had  or-  impatiently  up  and  down  the  room.     I 

ders  to  be  in   attendance  at  Madame  gave  him  the  memorandum,   and  told 

d'Eguillon's,   at    the  door,   so  that  I  him  that  the  package  was  at  the  door, 

might  introduce  him  to  the  Cardinal's  He  leoked  at  the  paper,  and  then  gave 

private  room.     At  eleven  o'clock  pee-  it  me.  back  again,  saying  that   I   must 

cisely  he  came  disguised  as  an.  ami&tu  have  made  some  mistake — that  it  was 

(that  is,  a  kind  of  itinerant  pastrycook,  sot  for  hisn,  and  that  it  must  be  for 

a  seller  of  oublies,  small  round  tsnet  somebody  else.    I  laid  him  that  I  had 

cakes),  and  I  had  heard  th«  cries  of  aublies  not  made  any  mistake — that  he  knew 

all  along  the  street,  which  rather  deter-  very  well  that  I  knew  him,  and  that  my 

red  me  from  thinking  that  it  was  he  ;  but,  orders  were  for  him  atone.     He  recom- 
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menced  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  with  impatience,  and  who  seemed  to  be 

frowning  and  biting  his  lips  with  an  air  very  much   annoyed  at  what  had  oc- 

of  vexation,  repeating :  '  It  is  not  for  caned." 

me,  sir.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  At  this  time  De  Rochefort  seems 
to  go  back  again.'  Finding  all  persua-  to  have  been  constantly  employed 
■ion  entirely  useless,  and  it  being  quite  in  secret  political  affairs.  Soon  after 
impossible  to  arrange  matters,  I  did  as  the  termination  of  this  Scotch  business 
he  advised,  and,  after  having  left  the  the  Cardinal  determined  to  send  him  to 
package  with  M.  de  Bullion;  I  went  to  Brussels,  to  watch  and  to  report  upon 
inform  the  Cardinal  of  what  had  hap-  certain  intrigues  that  were  believed  to 
pened.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  the  mem-  be  going  on  between  certain  people  who 
oraudum,  and,  having  told  him  '  yes,'  had  been  banished  from  the  French  cap- 
he  looked  at  it,  and  fell  at  once  into  a  ital  and  the  Spanish  court,  to  the  detii- 
most  furious  rage  with  M.  de  Bullion,  ment  of  the  French  King.  He  says  ;— 
saying  that  he  should  advise  him  an-  "  The  Cardinal  told  me  one  day  to 
other  time  to  do  what  he  was  told.  He  pack  up  my  things,  and  to  hold  myself 
sent  me  to  fetch  him  immediately,  and  in  readiness  to  take  a  short  journey, 
he  asked  .him  why  he  had  only  sent  five  This  was  to  go  to  Brussels.  The  Car- 
hundred  thousand  francs  instead  of  six  dinal  suspected  that  Madame  de  Cbev- 
hundred  thousand  (,£24,000),  as  he  reuse,  who  had  been  obliged  to  retire 
had  told  him.  De  Bullion  replied  that  to  that  city  in  consequence  of  her  many 
his  Eminence  had  told  him  two  days  intrigues  in  Paris,  was  still  keeping  up 
ago,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  that  he  was  to  communications  with  some  influential 
make  the  best  bargain  he  could  in  the  people  in  Paris,  and  he  gave  me  in- 
matter ;  that  he  thought  that  the  sum  structions  as  to  what  I  should  do  to 
he  had  sent  would  have  been  sufficient,  find  this  out. 

but  that,  if  it  was  not,  he  would  of  "  In  order  to  prevent  any  suspicions 
course  send  the  remainder,  as  to  why  I  took  this  journey,  he  or- 
"  I  fully  believe  that  M.  de  Bullion  dered  me  to  disguise  myself  as  a  Capu- 
had  really  intended  to  have  placed  this  chin,  and,  in  order  to  make  the  brother 
hundred  thousand  francs  in  his  own  that  he  wished  me  to  have  as  a  corn- 
pocket,  although  he  endeavored  to  per-  pan  ion  believe  that  I  really  was  a  monk, 
suade  the  Cardinal  that  what  be  had  he  made  me  put  on  the  habit  some  two 
done  was  merely  a  piece  of  good  man-  or  three  days  before  I  left ;  and  I  was 
agement  In  the  meantime,  while  the  then  lodged  at  the  Capuchins,  in  the 
hundred  thousand  francs  were  being  Rue  St.  Honor  6,  as  though  I  had  come 
counted  out,  his  Eminence  sent  me  to  up  from  some  monastery  in  the  prov- 
find  the  man,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  inces.  The  Superior,  who  was  bribed 
would  have  what  he  wanted,  and  to  ex-  by  Father  Joseph,  a  favorite  of  the  Car- 
plain  to  him  that  it  was  entirely  the  dinal' s,  received  me  as  one  of  his  '  relig- 
fault  of  M.  de  Bullion,  who  had  acted  ious,'  and  after  I  had  received  my  final 
entirely  contrary  to  the  Cardinal's  in-  instructions  through  this  Father  Joseph, 
structions.  I  found  him  with  his  valise  who  was  mixed  up  in  a  good  many  other 
packed  up  ready  to  Bend  off.  He  ap*  things  besides  saying  his  Breviary,  I 
peared  surprised  to  see  me  again,  and  left  for  Brussels  armed  with  a  recom- 
asked  me  il  I  had  anything  to  tell  him.  mendation  from  the  convent,  but  with 
I  explained  to  him  my  mission,  which  neither  much  strength  nor  with  much 
appeared  to  tranquillize  him  a  little,  inclination  to  make  this  journey  on  foot. 
1  There  ought  to  be  good  faith,'  said  he  This,  however,  was  a  necessity,  for  fear 
■till  angry,  '  in  this  world,  and  I  don't  of  letting  the  little  monk  who  was  with 
understand,  after  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  me  know  what  a  very  bad  '  religious '  I 
having  given  me  his  positive  word  only  was ;  but,  not  being  able  to  stand  so 
two  days  ago,  his  attempting  so  soon  to  much  fatigue,  and  not  being  accustomed 
break  it,'  I  returned  at  once  to  M.  de  to  beg  for  dinner  and  supper  for  the 
Bullion's  to  get  the  six  hundred  thou-  Love  of  God,  I  heartily  cursed  the  whole 
■and  francs,  and,  having  delivered  them  business  a  thousand  times  a  day,  and 
ovecto  ray  man,  I  went  back  to  his  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
Eminence,  who  was  awaiting  my  return  been  well  out  of  the  intrigue  altogether. 
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"  I  arrived,  however,  after  a  march  "  It    was     precisely    there    that    he 

of  fifteen  days,  and,  although  it  must  thought  he  had  me,  for  he  answered 

have  set  a  very  bad  example  in  the  con-  that,  if  that  were  the  only  difficulty,  it 

vent,  I  immediately  went  to  bed,  and  I  could  very  easily  be  arranged  without 

stayed  there  for  two  whole  days  without  my  mixing  myself  up  in  it  at  all ;  that  I 

being  able  to  get  up.     I  was  tortured  had  only  to  give  him  my  word,  and  be 

besides  by  having  found  about  the  most  would  do  whatever  was  necessary.     It 

villainous  bed  in  the  whole  world  to  lie  was  a  good  while  before  I  did  give  him 

on— I,  who  had  always  been  accustomed  my  word,  and,  feigning  then  only  to  do 

to  sleep  comfortably  at  night ;  while,  to  so  at  his  urgent  solicitation,  I  agreed  to 

fill  up  my   ill  luck,    I  was  after  that  speak  to  the  Superior,  who,  being  solic- 

obliged  to  assist  at  church,  so  that  I  ited  by  the  Archduke  himself,  did  not 

thoroughly  hated  the  whole  affair  from  care  to  refuse  him  what  he  asked.     It 

beginning  to  end.    I  made  the  acquaint*  was  then  resolved  that  I  should  pretend 

ance,  however,  of  some  French  people  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  Forges,  and  that 

who    came    to    the   convent.     Among  I  should  give  notice  to  the  person  whose 

them  was  a  certain   Marquis   de   La-  address    Lalcques    gave  me    to  come 

icques.    This  was  precisely  the  man  that  there  to  fetch  his  letters.     They  then 

I  was  in  search  of.     He  was  the  favor-  gave  me  a  brother  for  a  companion,  and 

ite  01  the  lover  of  Madame  de  Chev-  we  started  off  for  Forges, 

reuse,   and  he  was  also  in   the  good  "  Halfway     between     Brussels    and 

graces  of  the  Archduke  himself.     The  Forges,  Monseigneur  the  Cardinal  sent, 

desire  of  the  Cardinal  was  that  I  should  in  accordance  with  a  letter  that  I  had 

detach  him  from  the  Archduke's  inter-  privately  written  him,  a  courier  to  meet 

esti,  and,  if  possible,  that  I  should  per-  me,  to  whom  I  gave  the  packet  that  I 

suade  him   to  enter  into  negotiations  had     received    from     Lalcques.       He 

with   the  Cardinal.      Lalcques,   whom  opened  it,  and  closed  it  again  properly 

therefore  I  was  dying  to  accost,  gave  after  satisfying  himself  of  its  contents, 

me  that  satisfaction  himself,  by  coming  He  then  relumed  it  to  me,  and  ordered 

up  to  me  and  asking  me  some  indiffer-  me  to  give  the  notice  of  my  coming  to 

cnt  questions  about  the  convent.     I  did  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 

not  fail  to  profit  by  the  occasion.     I  in-  This  was  a  person  named  Pierre,  calling 

terested  him,  and  he  took  pleasure  in  himself  an  advocate,  living  in  an  out-of- 

listening  to  roe,  and  came  again  pretty  the-way  street  near  the  Place  Mauberr. 

frequently.     Up  till   then    I    had  not  This  man  at  once  left  Paris  to  come  to 

dared  to  make  myself  known,  but  he  meet  me  ;  but  long  before  I  saw  him 

saved  me  all  trouble  on  that  scoie,  by  there  was  already  a  man  keeping  him 

asking  me  one  day   if    I  would  take  in  view  and  taking  note  of  all  that  he 

charge  of    some    letters  that   were  of  did. 

great  consequence,    and    would    carry  "He  received  his  letters,  and  as  be 

them  for  him  into  France.  inspected,  nothing  he  alighted,  on  his 

"I  told  him  that  I  should  be  de-  return  to  Paris,  at  the  house  of  the  Comte 
lighted  to  render  him  any  service,  but  de  Chalais,  Grand  Master  of  the  Robes, 
that  I  dared  not  do  this,  the  danger  which  made  it  pretty  clear  that  the 
being  too  apparent.  He  did  everything  packet  was  for  him.  This  suspicion 
he  could  to  persuade  me,  but  I  always  was  increased  by  the  discovery  that  this 
excused  myself  in  order  to  make  him  man  Pierre  had  formerly  been  his  ser- 
the  more  anxious,  and  that  at  the  same  vant.  But  one  had  no  occasion  to 
time  he  might  have  less  suspicion.  He  search  very  far,  for  the  Comte  de  Cha- 
pressed  me  again  and  again,  but  I  still  lais  answered  the  letters  himself,  and, 
raised  objections,  and  to  support  my  his  answers  being  intercepted,  the  Car- 
refusal  I  told  him  that,  even  if  I.  should  dinal  recognized  his  handwriting, 
promise  him  to  do  it,  it  would  not  de-  "  The  Cardinal  was  pretty  much  as- 
pend  upon  myself  alone— that  I  was  ionished  at  the  things  that  he  read 
bound  to  obey  the  Superior ;  and  he-  inside,  where  it  was  duly  arranged  to 
sides,  under  what  possible  pretext  could  dethrone  the  King,  to  marry  his  wife  to 
1  return  to  France,  I,  who,  as  he  very  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and,  as  for  the 
well  knew,  could  not  please  myself  ?  Cardinal  himself,  his  death  was  to  be 
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tike  signal  for  the  conspiracy  to  break  as  fast  at  I  could,  and  turned  down  the 
out.  This  was  quite  enough  to  seal  first  street  I  came  to.  I  had  say  wallet 
the  fate  of  Chalais,  and  the  King  would  at  my  back.  This  I  took  off  and  threw 
have  had  him  arrested  there  and  then,  in  at  a  doorway,  and  then,  going  m 
but  the  Cardinal  having  advised  him  to  search  of  an  old  clothes  man,  1  whit- 
Have  a  little  patience,  in  order  that  they  pered  to  him  that  if  he  would  sell  me 
might  discover  his  accomplices,  the  a  suit  of  clothes  I  would  pay  him  whao- 
Kfhg  consented  upon  condition  that  he  ever  he  asked,  for  I  always  had  my 
was  not  lost  sight  of,  for  fear  of  his  es-  purse  with  me,  and  it  was  always  fntt, 
caping.  Meanwhile,  to  draw  him  away  so  that,  in  this  point  at  least,  1  was  not 
from  Paris,  he  was  sent,  under  some  a  Capuchin.  The  desire  at  making  a 
pretext,  a  journey  into  Brittany,  being  little  money  overcame  any  scruples  that 
watched  all  the  while,  and  I  returned  to  the  old  man  might  have  had  as  to  help- 
Brussels  to  carry  back  my  despatches.  ing  a  Capuchin  to  escape,  for  he  firmly 

"  The  Comte  de  Chalais,  far  from  believed  that  I  was  a  monk  woo  wished 

having  any  suspicion  of  the  ill-fortune  to  throw  his  habit  to  the  does  ;  so  he 

that  threatened  him,  and  following  the  sold  me  a  suit  of  clothes  for  three  times 

advice  conveyed    in  the  letter*  Pierre  their  value.     I  selected  a  Spanish  suit, 

had  brought  him,  tent  into    Spain  to  and,  after  he  had  given  me  a  shirt  and 

complete  the  treaty  that  had  been  rough-  a  cravat,  he  went  out  to  purchase  for 

ly  sketched  out  in  Brussels,  and  of  which  me  a  wig,  a  sword,  and  a  pair  of  boots, 

the  King  of  Spain  had  been  informed  which   were  the  only  things    that   he 

by  an  express  courier  that  the  Queen  lacked.  In  this  trim  I  hurried  tothe  post, 

had  sent  trim.     The  Queen  herself  was  where  I  engaged  a  horse,  and,  walking 

deep  in  the  conspiracy— that  is  to  sav.  on  ahead  of  the  post-boy,  I  got  out  of 

so  far  as  the  design  of  exterminating  Brussels  as  quickly  as  I  could." 

Cardinal  de  Richelieu  was  concerned.  Rochefort  was  well  paid  for  this  affair. 

As  for  the  rest,  she  was  probably  inno-  the  Cardinal  giving  him  two  thousand 

cent  enough,  and,  so  far  from  desiring  lonis  d'or,  besides  bestowing  on  him 

to  marry  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  she  was  many  other  special  marks  of  his  favor. 

doing  all  that  she  could  to  marry  him  to  A  little  farther  on  in  his  book  Rocbe- 

her  sister,  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  fort  gives  us  a  very  graphic  account  of 

"  The  King  of  Spain  accorded  to  the  the  secret  mission  upon  which  he  was 

Comte  de  Chalais  all  that  he  asked  of  employed  in  the  matter  of    the    Cinq 

him  ;  but  no  time  was  given  him  to  Man  Conspiracy  by  Cardinal  de  Rtohe- 

enjoy  any  of  his  hopes,  for  his  courier  lieu.     He  says  : 

was  arrested  immediately  npon  his  re-  "  I  used  to  go  sometimes  of  an  even- 
turn,  and  the  Cardinal,  having  quite  fng,  to  amuse  myself,  to  the  Luxem- 
enough  to  convict  Chalais,  cut  off  his  bourg,  and  I  had  a  custom,  which,  as  it 
head.  turned  out,  was  rather  a  fortunate  one. 

"  I  was  in  Brussels  when  all  this  hap-  In  order  not  to  give  any  scandal  I 
pened,  and  as  I  knew  that  I  had  had  a  always  left  the  Cardinal's  servants  who 
good  deal  to  do  wth  the  business,  I  accompanied  me,  and  dismounted  some 
was  not  without  some  apprehensions  little  way  before  I  got  to  the  gate  of  the 
that  they  would  retaliate  on-  me  if  by  fair,  and  I  then  went  the  vest  of  the  way 
any  chance  they  came  to  ffnd  me  out.  by  myself  on  foot. 
One  may,  however,  imagine  how  bored  "  One  night,  at  I  was  walking  back 
I  was  in  the  convent,  notwithstanding  to  rejoin  my  servants,  I  saw  go  out  of 
that  from  time  to  time  fresh  orders  the  Luxembourg  a  man,  whom  I  inune- 
came  to  me  from  his  Eminence.  One  diately  recognized  as  having  seen  in 
day,  however,  when  I  was  out  walking,  Brussels,  and  whom  I  knew  to  be  en- 
two  or  three  gentlemen  passed  me,  and  gaged  fn  secret  political  business.  The 
one  of  them  turning  round  to  look  at  unseasonable  hour,  for  it  was  nearly 
ne — '  My  faith  !'  said  he  to  the  others,  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  satisfying 
'  that's  De  Rochefort  himself ;  there  is  me  that  a  man  of  that  chancier  did  not 
no  doubt  about  it.'  I  scarcely  heard  go  there  for  nothing,  I  immediately  on 
more  than  my  name,  as,  instead  of  my  return  called  up  Mouseigneur  the 
turning  to  look  behind  me,  I  walked  on  Cardinal,  and  advised  him  of  what  I  had 
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seen.     He  told  me  that  I  had  done  very  I  should  render  him  the  greatest  service 

wrong  not  to  have  followed  him.    I  that  I  had  ever  tendered  him  in  my  life, 

told  him  that  I  should  have  done  so,  This  was  enough  to  excite  me,   aucf, 

bnt  that  he  saw   that  he  was  seen,  to  having  made  choice  of  my  field  of  ac.- 

tbat  I  judged  it  better  not  to  increase  Uou,   I   took  up    my   position  at  the 

his  suspicions.     He  told  me  then  that  I  coiner  of  the  Rue  de    Tournon,   and 

had  done  quite  right,  and,  recalling  his  began  to  put  on  a  most  cadaverous  face, 

remark,  he  asked  me  his  age,  the  color  and  to  utter  cries  as  though  I  were  in 

of  his  hair,   his  height,   and    in    fact  the  greatest  misery  and  poverty.     Seir- 

everything  that  might  serve  to  identify  eral  charitable  people  gave  me  alms ; 

men.     I  told  him  all  these  matters,  and  bnt  a  number  of  carriages  driving  up,  "I 

he  sent  orders  to  the  post,  to  all  the  cat-  was  afraid  that  my  man  might  pass  in 

Tiers,  and  to  all  the  drivers  of  hired  without  my  seeing  him,  so  I  got  up  and 

coaches,  to  give  information  if  he  should  went  nearer  to  the  gates.     I  placed  mg- 

pretent  himself  to  go  out  of  Paris.     We  self  then  as  near  to  the  gates  as  possi- 

also  placed  men  at  all  the  roads  to  see  bin,  but  the  Swiss,  hearing  my  cries, 

that  he  did  not  leave  in  any  other  kind  wanted  to  send  me  off.     I,   however, 

of  carriage.  promised  not  to  make  so  much  noise, 

"I  judged  from  all  these  precautions  and  he  then  let  me  remain.  I  came 
that  the  Cardinal  must  have  some  very  here  for  three  days  and  three  nights 
urgent  reason  for  wishing  to  secure  him,  without  seeing  anything.  I  then 
,  and,  seeing  that  he  wanted  to  place  thought  that  he  might  possibly  enter  by 
some  sentinel  near  to  the  Luxembourg,  the  Porte  des  Catbtes,  and  I  therefore 
which  would  probably  be  the  most  changed  my  post.  That  very  night  I 
likely  place  to  find  him,  I  told  him  that  saw  him  come  with  a  key,  and  open  the 
there  was  no  one  so  fit  aa  myself  to  door  himself  and  go  in. 
render  him  this  service,  as  I  knew  the  "  Monseigneur  the  Cardinal  had 
man,  and  was  quite  certain  that  be  given  me  a  man  who  came  every  few 
would  not  escape  me.  He  said  that  minutes  to  learn  if  I  had  seen  anything, 
that  was  quite  true  ;  but  that  he  also  and,  besides  that,  he  had  men  posted 
might  recognise  me,  in  which  case  be  from  street  to  street  to  relieve  each 
would  get  suspicious,  and  so  might  pos-  other  in  case  that  it  might  be  necessary 
sibly  be  able  to  escape.  In  order  to  to  follow  him,  so  that,  everything  being 
dispel  this  fear  from  his  mind,  and  to  so  well  arranged,  I  had  now  only  to 
prevent  his  still  desiring  to  send  any*  watch  for  his  coming  out.  An  hour 
body  eke,  I  explained  to  him  that  it  was  after  this  I  saw  another  man,  who  came 
not  at  all  clear  to  me  but  that  those  in  the  same  way,  and  who  opened  the 
whom  he  might  charge  with  his  orders  door  in  the  same  manner,  and  who 
might  possibly  let  him  pass  without  rec-  also  went  in.  He  was  covered  up  with 
ognizing  him  ;  but,  should  I  disguise  my-  a  cloak,  which  prevented  my  being  able 
self  as  I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  do,  I  would  to  recognise  him,  but  I  told  the  people 
defy  even  the  most  suspicious  to  sus-  of  whom  I  have  spoken  not  to  fail  to 
pact  anything.  He  asked  me  what  I  follow  him  when  he  should  come  out, 
proposed  to  do  ;  to  which  I  replied  that  and  this  was  done  so  delicately  that  he 
I  should  disguise  myself  as  a  very  poor  went  straight  home  without  once  look- 
man,  and  that,  lying  in  the  mud  as  ing  behind  him.  He  was  discovered  by 
a  miserable  cripple,  it  would  be  very  easy  these  means  to  be  M.  de  Cinq  Mars,  Has- 
te look  each  person  in  the  face.  ter  of  the  Horse  of  France,  and  the  Son 

"  The  Cardinal  highly  approved  of  of  Marshal  d'Essiar, 
this  design,  and,  having  expressed  a  "  Monseigneur  the  Cardinal  no 
wish  to  see  me  in  my  metamorphose,  I  sooner  knew  that  it  was  he  than  he  told 
caused  to  be  secretly  brought  two  old  me  that  Cinq  Mars  was  a  very  ungrate- 
crutches,  a  suit  of  clothes  all  rags  and  ful  fellow,  and  that  he  should  perish,  or 
tatters,  and,  in  short,  all  the  necessary  he  would  know  the  reason  why.  In- 
accestories,  and,  dressing  for  my  part  as  deed,  it  was  the  Cardinal  who  had  ad- 
if  I  had  previously  well  studied  it,  I  vanced  him  at  Court,  and  as  an  act  of 
showed  myself  to  his  Eminence,  when  be  gratitude  Cinq  Mars  was  now  plotting 
told  socio  go,  and  that  if  I  should  succeed  his  ruin,  in  league  with  the  Duke,  of 
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Orleans,   who,   after    a   thousand     in-  aware  that  he  was  charged  with  matters 

trigues,  which  had  always  proved  fatal  that    would  convict    him,    and    which 

to  those  who  had  mixed  themselves  up  made  him  fear,  with  very  good  reason, 

in  them,  was  now  commencing  yet  one  that  he  would  probably  have  to  make 

more,  which  probably  would  not  turn  out  his  appearance  upon  a  scaffold,  he  took 

one  whit  more  favorably  for  them  than  some  poison  that  he  had  concealed  up- 

the  others  had.  on  his  person  without  my  perceiving  it, 

"  As  to  the  other  man,  he  also  was  and  was  dead  within  a  couole  of  hours, 

followed,    and,    the    Cardinal    having  I  did  what  I  could  to  save  him,  but  it 

found  out  that  he  lodged  in  the  Fau-  happening  in  a  country  place,  where  no 

bourg    St.  Germain,   in   the  Rue    des  assistance  could  possibly  be  obtained, 

Canetes,  he  was  so  well  looked   after  the  doctors  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and 

that  he  could  not  take  one  single  step  the  poison  had  already  taken  its  effect. 

without   its  being  known.     We  found  "  I  found  inside  the  soles  of  his  boots 

out  then  a  number  of  other  rendezvous  the  original  of  a  treaty  that  Fontrailles 

that   they  had,  where   a    man    named  had  come  to  negotiate  in  Spain  in  the 

Fontrailles,  a  little  hunchback,  but  a  nameof  the  Dukeof  Orleans,  the  Ducde 

man  who  was  always  mixed  up  in  plots  Botiitlon,  and  Cinq  Mars  ;  and  I  took 

of  some  kind  or  another,  always  assisted,  the  Malle-Poste  immediately  to  carry  it 

"  It  was  entirely  within  the  power  of  to  his  Eminence,  and  to  inform   him 

Monseigneur  the  Cardinal  to  have  ar-  myself  as  to  what  had  occurred,  taking 

tested  all  these  conspirators  at  any  mo-  the  road  into   Languedoe,   where    the  * 

ment  that   he  chose ;   and  I  told  him  Cardinal   was  advancing    to  meet  the 

every  day  that  he  ought  to  put  a  stop  King,  who  was  gone   to  the  sieg.*  of 

in  good  time  to  the  designs  that  tbey  Perpignan. 

were  planning  against  his  person.  But  "  I  found  his  Eminence  ill  both  in 
■s  all  that  he  actually  knew  at  this  time  body  and  mind  ;  more  ill,  perhaps,  in 
really  amounted  to  very  little,  and  as  he  the  latter  than  in  the  former,  for  Cinq 
wished  to  have  sufficient  proofs  in  his  Mars  had  done  all  that  he  could  to  pre- 
hand  to  convict  them,  he  sent  me  on  possess  the  King  against  him ;  and  he 
the  road  to  Bayonne  to  post  men  in  fully  believed  that  Cinq  Mara  would 
such  places  along  the  road  as  would  have  killed  him  during  this  journey- 
enable  roe  to  observe  who  went  and  indeed,  it  was  currently  said  that  he  had 
came  to  and  from  Spain.  Meanwhile,  actually  promised  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  conspirators  in  Paris  were  continu-  who  mortally  hated  the  Cardinal,  that 
ally  watched.  One  day  we  found  that  he  would  do  so ;  but,  having  lost  his 
Fontrailles  was  about  to  leave  Paris,  chance  one  day  when  he  had  been  the- 
and  Monseigneur  caused  him  to  be  fol-  h-tHe  with  him  for  at  least  a  quarter  of 
lowed  to  Etampes.  It  was  found  that  an  hour,  he  could  not  find  another 
he  there  dismissed  his  carriage  and  took  opportunity. 

the  post,  which  made  us  judge  that  he  '  His  Eminence  sent  me  on  at  once 

was  going  into  Spain.  to  carry  the  treaty  to  the  King,  having 

"The  man   from   Brussels   followed  previously  taken  a  copy  of  it.     After 

him  a  few  days  after,  and   1   instantly  he  had  told  me  all  about  his  troubles,  I 

despatched  a  messenger  to  the  Cardinal  took  the  liberty  of  representing  to  him 

with  the  news  that  they  had  passed,  and  that  he  would  do  better,  as  it  seemed 

that  I  had  sent  on  other  men,  so  cans-  to  me,  to  keep  the  original  document, 

ing  them  to  be  followed  as  far  as  Bay-  and  to  send  the  King  the  copy,  as  one 

oune.     It  was  an  act  of  the  very  great-  could  not  tell  what  would  happen  to  it ; 

est  imprudence  for  them  both  to  have  and  if,  by  any  chance,  anybody  should 

gone  by  the  same  road,  and,   besides  take  it  away  from  me,  he  would  not 

that,  the  man   from   Brussels  actually  have  anything  wherewith  to  substantiate 

took  the  very   same  route  in  coming  what    I    should    tell    the    King.     He 

back  again.     As  I  had  orders  now  to  said,    however,    that  in    the    state  ill 

arrest  him,  I  had  plenty  of  men  ready  which  matters  then  were  he  must  disa- 

to  give  assistance  if  it  should  come  to  a  buse  the  King  promptly,  and  that  if  he 

question  of  main  force.     He  was  taken  did  not   send  the  original    the    King 

entirely  by  surprise,  and,  being  perfectly  might  not  perhaps  believe  in  the  copy. 
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After  this  answer  I  left  at  once,  and  the  detuned  ;  and  they  cut  off  the  head  of 

Comic  de  Charost,  a  friend  of  mine.  Cinq  Mars  and  the  head  of  M.  de  Thou 

who  was  in  the  secret,  happening  to  be  the  same  day.     The  Due  de  Boilillon, 

in  quarters,  admitted  me  to  speak  to  his  who  had  been  arrested  in  Italy,  would 

Majesty  in  private.  have  run  the  risk  of  the  same  thing  if 

"  I  pretty  well  astonished  the  King  he  had  not  given  up  his  place  of  Sedan 

by  the  present  I  made  him.     He  com-  to  save  himself.     I  was  surprised  that 

municated    nothing    to    anybody,    but  Monseigneur  the  Cardinal  should  have 

asked  me  how  the  Cardinal  was.     I  told  pardoned  him  after  having  received  on 

him  that  he  was  very  ill,  and  that  this  various  occasions" very  decided  maiks  of 

alone  had  prevented  him  from  submit-  his  ill-will,   for  this  was  not  the  first 

ting  himself  to  the  commands  of  his  time  that  the  Duke  had  troubled  the 

Majesty.  State,  and  even  joined  the  most  partic- 

"  As  the  King  was  a  timid  prince,  utar  enemies  of  his  Eminence;  but  all 
irresolute,  and  totally  incapable  of  find-  that  one  can  say  is  that,  when  it  did  not 
ing  a  remedy  for  himself  for  even  the  detract  from  the  greatness  of  the  King, 
smallest  things,  he  actually  set  off  at  nor  from  the  importance  of  the  State, 
once  to  meet  the  Cardinal,  although' the  his  Eminence  remembered  no  more  in-  . 
siege  of  Perpignan  was  not  finished,  in  juries  directed  merely  against  himself. 
order  that  he  might  be  able  to  see  him  Be  it  as  it  may,  however,  he  was  a  man 
without  a  minute's  delay,  and  he  told  born  to  give  a  beginning  to  that  great- 
me  to  precede  him,  and  to  take  care  not  ness  to  which  we  see  France  raised  to- 
on any  account  to  allow  myself  to  be  day,  and  all  good  Frenchmen  ought 
seen.  to   have    wished    him    immortal.       But 

"  I  found  the  Cardinal  on  the  road,  God,  who  gives   a  limit  to  all   things, 

and  he  was  not  so  ill  but  that  he  could  having    determined    from    all   eternity 

follow  me  fairly  well  back  to  the  King,  which  one  he  must  take  away  from  us. 

Being  arrived  in  the  presence  of   the  the  Cardinal  passed  from  this  world  to 

King  and  his  suite.  Cinq  Mars  was  ar-  the  other,  to  the  intense  regret  of  all  his 

rested,  as   was  also  M.    de  Thou,   to  servants.     It  was  something  sufficiently 

whom  he  had  confided  his  secret.  strange,   when  one  considers  that  this 

"  The  prosecution  of  Cinq  Mars  and  great  Minister,  who  had  found  affairs 

De  Thou  at  once  proceeded,  and  they  in  the  most  pitiable  condition  when  he 

were  conducted  to  Lyons.     The  youth  took  the  helm,  had  reduced  the  Hugue- 

of  the  one— for  Cinq    Mars  was  not  nots    to    obedience,   had    taken    away 

more  than  two- and- twenty— and  the  hon-  Portugal,  Catalonia,  and   Alsace  from 

esty  of  the    other    caused    a    general  the  House  of  Austria,  had  saved  Italy,  ' 

feeling  of  compassion  for  their  misfor-  and  in  short  had  done  so  many  miracles 

lane ;  and,   as  the    Cardinal   was  not  that    posterity   began   to    acknowledge  , 

particularly  beloved  by  everybody,  his  that  a  man  who  could  do  such  great 

cruelty  was  spoken  of  rather  than  his  things  must  have  possessed  supernatural 

justice.      They,    however,    were    con-  qualities." — Westminster  Review. 


ISLAM  AND  CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA. 

One-fifth  of  the  human  race  dwells  probably  half  are  descendants  only  by 
in  India,  and  every  fifth  Indian  at  least  adoption,  the  warrior  chiefs  who  foi- 
ls a  Mahommedan,  yet  many  people  lowed  successful  invaders  allowing  their 
contend  that  Islam  is  not  a  creed  which  bravest  adherents,  if  Mussulmans,  to 
propagates  itself  vigorously  in  the  great  enrol  themselves  in  their  own  clans. 
Peninsula.  Where  do  they  imagine  tbat  Almost  all,  moreover,  are  half-breeds, 
the  fifty,  odd  millions  of  Mussulmans  the  proportion  of  women  who  entered 
in  India  came  from  ?  Not  10  per  cent  India  with  the  invaders  having  been  ex- 
of  them  even  claim  to  be  the  descend-  ceedingly  small.  The  remainder — that 
ants  of  immigrants,  whether  Arab,  Per-  is,  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  whole  body 
stan,  or  Pathan,  and  of  that  to  per  cent  —are  Indians  by  blood,  as  much  chil- 
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dren  of  the  soil  as  the  Hindoos,  retain-  secondly,  that  in  no  part  of  the  Pento- 
ing.many  of  the  old  pagan  superstitions,  sola  can  the  distribution  of  faith  be 
and  only  Mussulmans  because  their  an-  fairly  considered  territorial.  Mutant- 
cestors  embraced  the  faith  of  the  great  nan  villages  are  everywhere  found 
Arabian.  They  embraced  it  too  for  the  among  Hindoo  villages,  and  Mussul- 
most  part  from  conviction.  There  is  a  man  families  dwell  among  Hindoo 
popular  idea  in  this  country  that  India  families  in  a  way  which,  if  India  bad 
was  at  some  time  or  other  invaded  from  ever  been  "converted"  systematically, 
the  North  by  a  mighty  conqueror,  who  would  have  been  impossible.  The  early 
set  up  the  throne  of  the  Great  Mogul,  missionaries  of  Islam  could  not  we 
and  compelled  multitudes  to  accept  force,  and,  as  to  the  invaders  who  eon- 
Islam  at  the  point  at  the  sword;  but  quered  and  remained,  they  seldom  or 
this  is  an  illusion.  Mahommed  author-  never  wished  to  use  it,  for  the  sufficient 
ized  conversion  by  force,  and  Islam  reason  that  it  was  not  their  interest, 
owes  its  political  importance  to  the  They  wanted  to  found  principalities, 
sword,  but  its  spread  as  a  faith  is  not  or  kingdoms,  or  an  empire,  not  to  wage 
due  mainly  to  compulsion.  Mankind  is  an  internecine  war  with  their  own  tax- 
not  so  debased  as  that  theory  would  as-  paring  subjects,  or  to  arouse  against 
same,  and  the  Arab  conquerors  were  in  themselves  the  unconquerable  hostility 
many  countries  resisted  to  the  death,  of  the  warrior  races  of  the  gigantic  Pea- 
The  pagan  tribes  of  Arabia  saw  in  Ma-  insula,  who  were,  and  who  remain, 
hommed's  victories  proof  that  his  creed  Hindoo.  The  troth  is  that  Mahom- 
was  divine,  and  embraced  it  with  a  medan  proserytism  by  preaching  began 
startling  ardor  of  conviction  ;  but  out-  in  India,  then  held  to  be  far  the  richest 
side  Arabia  the  bulk  of  the  common  of  the  great  divisions  of  Asia,  within 
people  who  submitted  to  the  Khalifs  three  centuries  from  the  Hijrali,  and 
either  retained  their  faith,  as  in  Asia  has  continued  ever  since — that  is,  for  a 
Minor,  or  were  extirpated,  as  in  Persia  period  of  probably  nine  hundred  years 
and  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Medi-  at  least,  during  which  the  process,  now 
terrancan.  The  Arabs  colonised  on  vigorous,  now  slackening,  has  never 
an  enormous  scale,  and,  being  careless  been  entirety  intermitted-  In  other 
what  women  they  took,  mixed  their  words,  Islam,  though  often  assisted  by 
blood  freely,  so  that  in  Syria,  Egypt,  authority,  has  taken  three  times  the  time 
the  Soudan,  and  the  enormous  territory  to  convert  a  fifth  of  the  people  of  India 
stretching  from  Barca  to  Tangier  the  that  Christianity,  though  constantly  *uf- 
population  is  essentially  Arab  with  more  feting  persecution,  took  to  convert  the 
or  less  of  crossing.  The  Tartars  were  Roman  Empire.  Islam  probably  never 
persuaded,  not  conquered,  and  they  and  advanced  with  the  speed  of  Christianity 
the  Arabs  are  still  the  dominant  races  when  first  contending  with  paganism, 
of  the  Mussulman  world  which  has  con-  and  certainty  never  with  the  speed  with 
verted  no  European  race  except  a  few  which  the  faith  spread  in  the  tenth  een- 
Albanians — with  all  their  intellectual  tnry  throughout  Russia. 
superiority  and  their  military  successes,  Yet  the  missionaries  of  Islam  from 
the  Arabs  never  converted  Spain — and  the  first  had  many  and  great  advantages, 
has  gained  its  converts  in  China  and  in  They  were,  if  judged  by  our  modern 
Africa  almost  exclusively  by  preaching,  standards,  exceedingly  numerous.  The 
It  was  the  same  in  India.  Here  and  more  fervent  Arabs,  with  their  gift  of 
there,  as  in  Sind  and  Mysore,  a  small  eloquence  and  their  habit  of  teaching, 
population  may  be  found  whose  auces-  after  the  long  battle  with  the  outside 
tors  were  converted  by  persecution,  and  world  had  ceased,  took  to  the  work  of 
doubtless  successful  invaders  occasion-  proselylism  with  an  ardor  never  dis- 
ally  terrified  or  bought  with  immunities  played  by  modern  Christians,  and  as 
large  groups  of  Indians.  But  that  the  fast  as  they  made  converts  they  raised 
process  was  neither  general  nor  steadily  up  new  missionaries,  often  by  villages  at 
pursued  is  proved  by  two  broad  facts —  a  time.  Europeans  habitually  forget 
first,  that  India  is  not  a  Mahommedan  that  every  Mussulman  is  more  or  lets 
country,  but  a  Hindoo  country  in  which  of  a  missionary—- that  is,  he  intensely 
Mahommedans    are    numerous  ;    and,  desires  to  secure  converts  from  non- 
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KoMulman  peoples.  Such  converts  not  and  included  millions.  Some  heresies 
only  increase  bis  own  chance  of  heaven,  involved  whole  peoples.  One  heresy, 
but  they  swell  hit  own  faction,  his  own  Buddhism,  almost  became  the  creed  of 
army,  his  own  means  of  conquering,  the  land.  Great  heretics  made  more 
governing,  and  taxing  the  remainder  of  converts  than  Luther.  New  cults  rose 
mankind.  AU  the  emotions  which  im-  with  every  generation  into  partial 
pel  a  Christian  to  proselytize  are  in  a  favor.  New  castes  sprang  up  almost 
Mussulman  strengthened  by  all  the  mo-  every  year — that  is,  new  groups  of  pet  - 
tives  which  impel  a  political  leader  and  sons  separated  themselves  from  (he  Test 
all  the  motives  which  sway  a  recruiting  of  mankind  in  order,  through  new  rules 
sergeant,  until  orosdytisni  has  become  of  ceremonial  purity,  to  insure  further 
a  passion  which,  whenever  success  their  security  against  a  pursuing  fate, 
seems  practicable,  and  especially  sue-  The  process  which  now  goes  on  end- 
cess  on  a  large  scale,  develops  in  the  lessly  then  went  on  endlessly,  tilt  India 
quietest  Mussulman  a  fury  of  ardor  was  a  sweltering  mass  of  beliefs,  ideas, 
which  induces  him  to  break  down  every  religious  customs,  and  rules  of  life  all 
obstacle,  his  own  strongest  prejudices  or  nearly  all  instigated  by  fear,  by  an 
included,  rather  than  stand  for  an  in-  acute  dread  that  somehow,  after  so 
slant  in  a  neophyte's  way.  He  welcomes  much  labor,  so  much  self-denial,  such 
him  as  a  son,  and  whatever  his  own  hourly  bondage  to  ceremonial  pt-ecau- 
lineage,  and  whether  the  convert  be  tion,  the  end  might  ultimately  be 
Negro  or  Chinaman  or  Indian  or  even  missed.  The  essence  of  the  life  of 
European,  he  will  without  hesitation  Hindooiam,  if  not  of  its  creeds,  is  fear 
or  scruple  give  him  his  own  child  in  — fear  of  the  unknown  result  which 
marriage,  and  admit  him  fully,  frankly,  may  follow  upon  ertor  either  in  conduct 
and  finally  into  the  most  exclusive  circle  or  in  faith  or  in  ceremonial.  A  single 
in  the  world.  The  missionaries  of  such  belief,  the  belief  in  his  pre-existence, 
a  faith  are  naturally  numerous,  and  which  is  firmly  accepted  by  every  Hin- 
wben  they  first  assailed  India  they  doo,  fills  his  mind  with  vague  terrors 
found,  as  they  have  done  ever  since,  a  from  which,  while  that  conviction  lasts, 
targe  proportion  of  the  population  ready  there  cannot  be  by  possibility  any  full 
at  least  to  listen  to  their  words.  India  relief.  He  is  responsible  for  sins  he 
was  occupied  then,  as  it  is  occupied  knows  nothing  of,  and  who  can  say 
now,  by  a  thick  population  of  many  that  any  punishment  for  them  would  be 
races,  many  tongues,  and  many  degrees  unjust  or  excessive  ?  If  misfortune 
of  civilization,  but  all  differentiated  comes  to  him,  that  is  his  due,  and  a 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  in  this.  Cut-  Hindoo,  once  unlucky,  often  broods 
tivaied  or  uncultivated,  they  had  all  like  a  Calvin  ist  who  thinks  he  is  not 
keen  minds,  and  all  their  minds  were  of  the  elect.  The  modes  of  obtaining 
occupied  by  the  old  problem  of  the  safety  are  infinite,  but  are  all  burden- 
whence  and  whither.  They  were  all  some,  and  all,  by  the  confession  of 
religious  in  a  way,  and  all  afraid  of  those  who  use  them,  are  more  or  less 
something  not    material.      Hindooism  uncertain. 

was  then,  as  it  is  now,  not  so  much  a  Amid  this  chaos  the  missionaries  of 
creed  as  a  vast  congeries  of  creeds,  of  Islam  preached  the  haughtiest,  the 
modes  of  belief  as  to  the  right  method  most  clear-cutting,  and  the  least  ele* 
of  escaping  an  otherwise  evil  destiny  vated  form  of  monotheism  ever  taught 
rendered  inevitable,  not  only  by  the  in  this  world — a  monotheism  which 
tins  of  this  life,  but  by  the  sins  of  a  accounted  for  all  things,  ended  discus- 
whole  series  of  past  and  unremembered  sion,  and  reconciled  all  perplexities  by 
lives.  It  is  the  belief  in  transmigration  affirming  that  there  existed  a  Sultan  in 
which  Europeans  always  forget,  and  the  sky,  a  God,  sovereign  in  His  right 
which  governs  the  inner  souls  of  the  as  Creator,  unbound  even  by  His  own 
Hindoo  millions,  who  believe  in  their  character,  who  out  of  pure  will  sent 
past  existence  as  fervently  as  orthodox  these  to  heaven  and  those  to  hell,  who 
Christians  believe  in  a  future  one.  The  was  Fate  as  well  as  God.  This  Being, 
efforts'  to  solve  the  problem  and  rescue  lonely,  omnipotent,  and  eternal,  had 
themselves  from  destiny  were  endless,  revealed  through  Mahommed  His  will, 
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that  those  who  believed  in  Him  should  tween  himself  and  the  Jew  there  is  some 
have  eternal  bliss  in  a  heaven  which  was  dividing  line  which  is  independent  of 
earth  over  again  with  its  delights  inten-  creed  or  of  culture  or  of  personal  re- 
sified  and  its  restrictions  removed,  and  spect.  Of  all  Christians,  again,  the 
that  those  who  disbelieved  should  suffer  most  determined  and,  politically,  the 
torment  for  evermore.  Could  anything  most  powerless  is  the  Armenian  ;  but 
be  more  attractive  to  a  Hindoo  ?  If  he  is  a  true  Asiatic,  and  accordingly,  in 
be  only  accepted  the  great  tenet,  which,  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  Mussulman 
after  all,  be  suspected  to  be  true,  for  world,  in  Arabia  or  in  Afghanistan, 
the  notion  of  a  Supreme  lurks  in  Hin-  where  any  other  Christian  would  be 
dooism,  and  is  always  unconditioned,  slain  at  sight,  he  passes  alooK  as  safe, 
his  doubts  were  all  resolved,  his  fears  from  all  save  contempt,  as  any  follower 
were  all  removed,  his  ceremonial  bur-  of  Islam.  Those  evidences  seem  un- 
dens  were  all  lifted  off  him,  and  he  answerable,  but  there  is  one  stronger 
stepped  forward  comparatively  a  free  still.  The  faith  of  the  Moslem  makes  him 
man.  Year  after  year,  century  after  accept,  and  accept  heartily,  every  con- 
century,  thousands  turned  to  this  new  vert,  be  he  Chinese  or  Negro  or  Indian, 
faith  as  to  a  refuge,  tempted,  not  by  its  as  a  brother  ;  but  he  regards  one  con- 
other  and  baser  attractions,  to  be  dis-  vert  with  a  dull,  inactive,  but  unsleep- 
cussed  presently,  but  by  what  seemed  ing  suspicion,  and  that  is  tbe  European 
to  the  converts  the  intellectual  truth  renegade.  The  missionaries  of  Islam 
of  this  central  tenet,  by  which  the  com-  were  personally  acceptable  in  India  . 
plexity  of  tbe  world  was  ended,  for  all  because  they  were  Asiatics,  and  because, 
things  were  attributed  to  a  sovereign  though  the  creed  they  taught  was  uni* 
Will,  whose  operation  explained  and  versal,  the  rule  of  life  by  which  it  was 
justified  the  Destiny  which  is  to  a  Hin-  accompanied  was  Asiatic  too. 
doo  the  ever  present  problem  of  his  life.  I  do  not  mean  by  this,  as  most  writers 
Nothing  goes  as  it  should,  yet  all  things  do,  that  the  laxity  of  the  sexual  ethics 
must  be  going  as  they  should ;  what  taught  by  Mahommed  was  specially  at- 
better  or  easier  reconciliation  of  those  tractive  to  tbe  Hindoo.  I  doubt  if  such 
facts  than  the  existence  of  a  Creator  laxity  is  attractive  to  any  men  seeking 
who,  because  He  created,  rules  all  as  tight,  or  has  ever  assisted  greatly  in  the 
He  will  r  Monotheism  explains  the  spread  of  any  creed.  The  chastity  of  . 
mystery  of  tbe  universe,  and  to  the  Christianity  did  not  stop  its  spread  in 
Hindoo  dissatisfied  with  Hin  dooism  the  dissolute  society  of  the  rotting 
seemed  perfect  light.  Roman  world.  Of  all  the  greater  faiths 
In  teaching  this  faith  the  missionaries  Islam  is  the  least  elevated  in  this  re~ 
of  Islam  had  some  further  advantages  spect,  for  it  allows  not  only  polygamy, 
besides  its  simplicity,  though  they  are  but  free  divorce  at  the  man's  will,  and 
not  those  usually  ascribed  to  them.  To  concubinage  limited  only  by  his  power 
begin  with,  whether  Arabs  or  Pathans  of  purchasing  slaves.  It,  in  fact,  Con- 
or Persians  or  Indian  converts,  they  and  secrates  the  harem  system,  and,  except 
their  hearers  were  equally  Asiatics,  and  as  regards  adultery  or  unnatural  crime, 
had  therefore  a  profound,  though  hardly  legitimizes  the  fullest  and  most  unscru- 
conscious,  sympathy.  It  may  be  hard  pulous  indulgence  of  lust.  Nevertbe- 
to  explain  in  what  the  comity  of  Asia  less,  it  has  never  attracted  the  more 
consists,  but  of  its  existence  there  can  lustful  nations  of  Europe,  such  as  tbe 
be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Something  French  ;  it  is  rejected  by  tbe  least  con* 
radical,  something  unalterable  and  in-  tinent  of  mankind,  the  Chinese,  and  it 
destructible,  divides  the  Asiatic  from  has  been  accepted  by  millions  of 
the  European.  Stand  in  a  great  Asiatic  women,  on  whose  behalf  it  relaxes 
bazaar,  with  men  of  twenty  races  and  nothing  either  in  this  world  or  the 
ten  colors  and  fifty  civilisations  moving  next.  It  is  quite  clear  that  polygamy 
about  it,  and  every  one  is  bound  to  is  not  the  attraction  of  Islam  for  them, 
every  other  by  a  common  distaste  for  nor  are  they  promised  male  houris  in 
the  European,  even  if  he  is  an  ally.  Paradise,  even  if  they  have  any  chance 
There  is  not  a  European  in  Europe  or  of  attaining  to  Paradise  at  all.  The 
America  who  does  not  feel  that  be-  truth  is,  that  men  desire  in  a  creed  an 
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ideal  higher  than  their  practice.     The  murder,  there  are  tribes,  often   of   the 

most  dissolute  of    European   societies  stricteit  purity  of  (he  faith,  in  which 

foisted  upon  Christianity  a  restriction,  the  practice  is  considered  blameless.     It 

celibacy,  stronger  than  any  Christ  had  is  very   doubtful   if  a   Hindoo  would 

taught ;  and  even  among  male  Asiatics  altogether    condemn    a    Thug,    quite 

it  is  doubtful  if  laxity  is  so  attractive  as  certain    that    he   tolerates    in    certain 

is  commonly  supposed.     Asiatics  care,  castes  practices  he  considers  infamous 

it  is  true,  nothing  about  purity,  which,  in   certain  others.     The   Hindoo   con- 

atnong  Christians,  is  as  much  valued  as  vert  to  Islam  therefore  accepted  poljg- 

chastity,  and  more  safeguarded  by  opin-  amy  as    allowed  by  God,   who  alone 

ion,  the  Asiatics  holding  that  lust,  like  could  allow  or  disallow  it,  and  for  the 

hunger,  is  neither  evil  nor  good,  but  a  rest  he  found   in  the  Sacred   Law  or 

mere  appetite,  the  gratification  of  which  Mahommedan  rule  of  life  nothing  that 

under  regulation  is  entirely  legitimate,  was  repellent 

They  are,  therefore,  tolerant  of  lustful  That  taw,  to  begin  with,  allowed  him 
suggestions  even  in  their  religious  to  live  the  caste  life— to  be,  that  is,  a 
books,  care  nothing  about  keeping  member  of  an  exclusive  society  main* 
them  out  of  literature  or  art,  and  do  not  taining  equality  within  its  own  confines, 
understand,  still  less  appreciate,  the  bnt  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
rigid  system  of  obscurantism  by  which  by  an  invisible  but  impassable  barrier 
the  European  avoids  the  intrusion  into  or  custom  rigid  as  law.  Such  a  caste 
ordinary  life  of  anything  that  may  even  the  Indian,  always  timid,  always  con- 
accidentally  provoke  sexual  desire.  Bnt  scions  of  being  a  mere  grain  in  a  sand- 
as  regards  the  actual  intercourse  of  the  heap,  and  always  liable  to  oppression, 
■exes  Asiatics  are  not  lax.  The  incOn-  holds  to  be  essential  to  his  safety,  secu- 
tinence  of  the  young  is  prevented  by  a  lar  and  spiritual,  and  he  gives  it  up  with 
careful  system  of  betrothals  and  early  a  wrench  which  is  to  a  European  in- 
marriages  ;  even  Mahommedanism  pun'  conceivable.  Once  out  of  caste  he  is 
ishes  adultery  with  death  ;  Buddhism  is  no  longer  a  member  of  a  strongly  knit, 
in  theory  nearly  as  clean  as  Christianity ;  if  limited,  society,  which  will  protect 
and  the  Hindoo,  besides  being  monog-  him  against  the  external  world,  give 
amous,  regards  divorce  as  at  once  moo-  htm  countenance  under  all  difficulties, 
strous  and  impossible.  It  is  probable  and  assure  him  all  the  pleasant  relations 
that  the  laxity  of  Islam  in  its  sexual  of  life,  but  it  a  waif,  all  alone,  with 
ethics  repelled  rather  than  attracted  every  man's  hand  against  him,  and  with 
Hindoo  men,  while  to  Hindoo  women  every  kind  of  oppression  more  than 
it  must  have  been  as  disgusting  as  to  possible.  Where  is  he  to  seek  a  surety, 
Christians.  The  strongest  proof  of  the  and  where  a  wife  for  his  son  ?  The 
grip  that  Islam  takes,  when  it  takes  missionaries  of  Islam  did  not,  and  do 
hold  at  all,  is  that  in  India  women  have  not,  ask  him  to  abandon  caste,  but  only 
been  converted  as  numerously  as  men,  to  exchange  his  caste  for  theirs,  the 
though  the  Hindoo  woman  in  accepting  largest,  the  most  strictly  bound,  and 
Islam  loses  her  hope  of  heaven  and  the  the  proudest  of  all,  a  caste  which  claims 
security  of  ber  position  on  earth  both  not  only  a  special  relation  to  God,  but 
together.  This  repulsion,  however,  did  the  right  of  ruling  absolutely  all  the  re- 
not  prevent  conversion.  The  Hindoo  mainder  of  mankind.  Once  in  this 
never  regards  the  sexual  question  as  of  caste  the  Hindoo  convert  would  be  the 
high  spiritual  importance,  and  his  phi-  brother  of  all  within  it,  hailed  as  an 
losophy  trains  him  to  believe  that  all  equal,  and  treated  as  an  equal,  even 
ethics  are  personal— that  that  which  is  upon  that  point  on  which  European 
forbidden  to  one  man  may  not  only  be  theories  of  equality  always  break  down, 
allowed  to  another,  but  enjoined  upon  the  right  of  intermarriage.  John  Brown, 
him.  It  may  be,  for  instance,  impera-  who  died  gladly  for  the  Negro  slave, 
tive  on  an  ordinary  Brahmin  to  restrict  would  have  killed  his  daughter  rather 
himself  to  one  wife,  yet  it  may  be  per-  than  see  her  marry  a  Negro,  but  the 
fectly  right  for  a  Kaolin  Brahmin  to  Mussulman  will  accept  the  Negro  as 
marry  sixty;  and  though  infanticide  is  son-in-law,  as  friend,  or  as  king  to  whom 
to   Hindoos,  as  to  Christians,  merely  his  loyalty  is  due.     The  Negro  blood 
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in  the  veins  of  the  present  Sultan  rant,  and  knows  that  he  can  no  mote  at 
affects  no  Mussulman's  loyalty,  and  that  ago  trait  her  principles  than  he 
"  Hubshees,"  who  looked,  though  they  coald  trust  her  not  to  play  with  toys,  or 
were  not,  Negroes,  bare  in  Indiacarvcd  eat  the  sweetmeats  before  ber  lipa.  The 
o«t  thrones.  The  Muasalman  caste,  choice  before  him  is  early  betrothal  at 
aa  a  caste,  attracts  the  Hindoo  strongly,  his  discretion,  net  hats,  for  she  is  in» 
and  so  does  the  family  life  of  Islam,  competent  to  choose,  or  the  seclusion 
wfakh  leaves  him  just  the  scclnsioa,  in  a  nunnery  which,  if  early  marring) 
just  the  household  peace,  and  just  the  is  ever  abolished  in  India,  will  be  the 
sovereignty  within  his  own  doors  which  inevitable  alternative,  as  it  is  now 
are  dear  to  his  soul.  He  craves  for  a  among  the  better  classes  in  France-  He 
place  where  he  may  be  in  society,  and  has  decided  for  the  former  coarse,  and 
yet  out  of  society  ;  not  alone,  and  yet  the  new  creed  which  approves  and  rati- 
free  for  a  time  from  the  pressure  and  fies  that  decision  is  to  him,  therefore, 
even  from  the  observation  of  the  outer  an  acceptable  one.  His  notion  of  non- 
world,  which  beyond  the  confines  of  his  ocable  life  is  not  upset  by  the  notion  of 
own  caste  is,  if  not  directly  hostile,  at  his  teachers,  who  upon  all  such  points 
the  best  impure  :  and  in  Mahoatmedan-  sympathise  with  him  to  the  full.  As  to 
ism  he  finds  his  secluded  home  on-  the  ceremonial  restrictions  involved  in 
touched.  IslamleaveshimhisoldsacTed  Mahemmedanism,  they  are  most  of 
authority  over  his  sons,  an  authority  them  his  own  restrictions,  much  liber- 
never  questioned,  far  leas  resisted,  and,  siised  in  theory,  and  one  of  them  receives 
what  he  values  still  more,  absolute  an-  hit  conscientious  and  most  cordial  ap- 
thority  to  dispose  of  his  daughters  in  proval.  Here  again  it  is  necessary  to 
marriage  at  any  age  he  himself  deems  be  plain.  In  the  present  excited  con- 
fitting.  This  privilege  is  to  him  of  ia-  allien  of  English  and  American  opin* 
estimable  value — is,  indeed,  the  very  ion  upon  the  subject  of  alcohol,  it  is 
key-note  of  any  honorable  and  there-  vain  to  hope  that  the  unvarnished  truth 
fore  happy  condition  of  life.  will  be  listened  to  without  contempt, 
It  is  necessary  upon  this  matter  to  but  still  it  ought  to  be  told.  There  are 
be  a  little  plain.  Nothing  can  be  finer  temptations  which  tell  differently  on 
than  the  relation  of  an  Indian  father  to  different  men,  and  which,  innocent  for 
his  children,  except  perhaps  their  rela-  one  set,  are  debasing— that  is,  utterly 
tfon  to  him.  His  solicitude  and  their  evil— for  another.  There  are  two  mo- 
obedience  know  no  end,  and  there  is,  ralities  about  drink,  just  as,  if  the 
as  a  rule,  extraordinarily  little  tyranny  effect  of  opium  were  different  on  differ* 
displayed  in  the  management  of  the  est  varieties  of  mankind,  there  would 
young.  The  tendency,  indeed,  is  to  be  two  moralities  about  opium.  The 
spoil  them,  but  there  is  one  grand  ex-  white  races  do  not  suffer,  except  as  in- 
ception to  this  habit  of  tenderness,  dividual*,  from  alcohol.  They  do  not 
The  highest  spirited  European  noble  as  races  crave  it  in  excess,  and  except 
Is  not  more  sensitive  about  the  chastity  in  excess  it  harms  them  only  by  causing 
of  his  daughters  than  the  Indian  of  any  an  enormous  and  in  great  part  useless 
doss,  but  the  ideas  of  the  two  men  as  waste  of  their  labor.  The  white  races 
to  the  effectual  method  of  securing  it  which  drink  wine  do  not  appear  to 
are  widely  apart.  The  European  trusts  have  suffered  at  all,  and  even  the  white 
to  his  daughter's  principles,  to  an  km*-  races  which  drink  spirits  have  suffered 
rble  but  unbreakable  wall  of  stringent  very  little.  It  is  mere  nonsense  to  talk 
etiquettes,  to  an  ignorance  fostered  by  a  of  either  the  French  or  the  Scotch  a* 
mother's  care,  and  to  the  comparatively  inferior  peoples,  and  the  Teutons  in  oil 
late  age  at  which,  for  physiological  rea*  their  branches  have  done  in  all  depart' 
sons,  the  passions  wake  in  Europe,  meats  of  life  ell  that  men  may  do.  In- 
The  Indian  knows  that  every  girl  bora  dividual  s  of  all  these  races  have  suffered 
in  his  climate  may  be  a  mother  at  from  drink  in  such  numbers  as  to  pro- 
eleven  while  she  is  still  a  baby  in  in-  dace  an  unnatural  average  of  crime,  but 
tellect  and  in  self-control,  knows  that  the  races  have  neither  perished  nor 
while  still  a  child  her  passions  wake,  grown  weak,  nor  shewn  any  tendency  to 
knows  that  be  cannot  keep  ber  igno-  deterioration  in  intellectual  power  or  in 
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morale.  The  Scotch  tire  better  than  country ;  in  the  conservatism  of  the 
they  were  three  centuries  ago,  and  the  masses,  which  rejects  innovation  as  im- 
Jews,  who  drink  everywhere,  remain  piety;  and  in  the  saturation  of  the  Hin- 
ererywhere  the  tame.  It  is  different  doe  mind  with  the  pantheistic  ideas 
with  the  dark  race*  and  the  red  races,  which  is  utterly  opposed  to  Mahom- 
Owing  probably  to  some  hitherto  ua-  medanism  and  to  the  whole  series  of  as- 
traced  peculiarity  of  either  their  phys-  sumptions  upon  which  that  creed  rest*. 
teal  or  more  probably  their  mental  It  is  probable,  too,  that  patriotism,  or 
constitutions,  alcohol  in  any  quantity  rather  pride,  has  had  its  weight,  and 
seems  to  set  most  Asiatics — the  Jews  that  the  Hindoos,  vain  of  their  antiq- 
are  an  exception— on  fire,  to  produce  uity,  of  their  intellectual  ncutenesa, 
an  irresistible  craving  for  more,  and  to  and  of  their  powers  of  resistance,  hare 
compel  them  to  go  on  drinking  until  refused  to  break*  with  the  past,  which  to 
they  are  sunk  in  a  stupor  of  intoxication,  then*  is  always  present,  by  accepting  an 
Tbey  appear  to  delight  but  little  in  the  alien,  though  attractive,  faith.  What- 
exhilaration  produced  by  partial  ine*  ever  the  cause,  the  fact  it  certain,  Islam 
briety,  and  to  seek  always  a  total  release  has  advanced,  and  is  advancing,  bat 
from  consciousness  and  its  oppressions,  slowly  toward  the  destined  end.  Even 
The  condition  of  "dead  drunknees,"  if  there  hat  been  no  natural  increase  of 
which  few  even  of  drinking  Northerners  population,  the  conversions  cannot 
enjoy,  is  to  them  delightful.  "  1  not  have  exceeded  fifty  thousand  a  year  up- 
drinkee  for  drinkee,"  said  the  Madras  on  an  average  since  proselytism  first 
man  ;  "  I  drinkee  for  drunkee."  Al-  began— a  small  number,  when  the  otig- 
cobel  is  therefore  to  such  races  an  in-  ittal  successes  of  the  faith  in  Arabia  are 
tolerable  evil,  and  its  consumption  by  considered.  It  is  probable,  however, 
■hem  is  in  the  eyes  of  all  strict  moralists  that  the  conversions  have  been  far  be- 
an immorality.  It  it  the  doing  of  a  low  that  figure,  and  that  even  now, 
thing  known  to  be,  for  that  man,  evil,  when  proselytising  energy  has  been  re- 
Thit  desire  to  drink  for  drinking' s  sake  vived  by  a  sort  of  Protestant  revival  in 
probably  became  stronger  wlien  the  Arabia,  they  hardly  reach  throughout 
Aryans  descended  from  the  land  of  the  the  continent  more  than  fifty  thousand 
grape  to.regions  where  it  cannot  be  ob-  a  year.  Still  they  go  on.  Mahomme- 
tained,  yet  where  arrack  can  be  made  danism  benefits  by  the  shaking  of  all 
in  every  village  ;  and  their  early  legists-  Hindoo  beliefs,  which  is  the  marked 
tors  therefore  prohibited  the  use  of  fact  of  the  day,  and  it  is  nearly  certain 
alcohol  with  an  absolute  rigor  which  that,  should  no  new  spiritual  agency  in- 
produced  in  the  course  of  ages  an  in-  terrene,  the  Indian  peoples,  who  ate 
stinctive  abhorrence.  .No  respectable  already  betraying  a  tendency  to  fuse 
Hindoo  will  touch  alcohol  in  any  form,  themselves  into  one  whole,  will  at  last 
and  the  Mahommedan  restriction,  which  become  Mabommedan.  None  who  pro- 
it  is  said  cost  Islam  the  adherence  of  rest  that  faith. ever  quit  it;  the  ten- 
the  Russian  people,  seems  to  Hindoos  a  dency  toward  physical  decay  visible  in 
supplementary  evidence  of  the  Divine  to  many  Mussulman  countries  is  net 
origin  of  the  creed.  perceptible  in  India,  and  in  the  later 
With  their  path  thus  cleared,  with  stages  conversion  will  probably  be  ac- 
their  great  numbers,  and  with  their  per-  enevated  by  a  decided  use  of  force, 
srstent  seal,  the  missionaries  of  Islam  Whether  a  Mahommedan  is  a  better 
ought  long  ere  this  to  have  converted  man  than  a  Hindoo  it  is  impossible  to 
the  whole  population  of  India  to  their  decide,  for  though  Islam  is  the  higher 
faith,  and  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  ae-  creed!  it  is  far  more  inimical  to  progress 
count  for  the  slowness  of  their  progress,  —is,  indeed,  a  mental  ad  it  sac,  allew- 
The  best  explanation  probably  is  to  be  ing  of  oo-advascej — but  that  its  disciples 
found  in  the  dogged  resistance  of  the  are  higher  in  the  political  scale,  and  will 

r'esthood,  whose  hold  over  die  people  ultimately  hold  the  reins,  it  a  trash 
riveted  by  the  superiority  of  their  almost  self-evident.  They  are  only  one- 
blood  and  of  their  natural  intelligence,  fifth  of  the  population,  they  would  have 
the  Brahmin  boy,  for  example,  beating  little  external  aid  except  from  a  few 
every  ether  boy  in  every  college  in  the  Pathans,   and  possibly  Soudanese,  and 
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they  do  not  include  the  bulk  of   the  with    Hindoos,    Marhattas,    Pindarees, 

righting    races — the    Sikhs,    Rajpoots,  Sikhs,  and  our  own  Sepoys.     Had  they 

Hindostanees,     Beharees,    and     Mar-  possessed    in    1756-1800  one-half    the 

hattas — but,  nevertheless,  few  observers  energy  of  the  Khalsa  or  fighting  section 

doubt  that,   if   the   English  army  de-  of  the  Sikhs,  the  British  would   have 

parted,   the    Mahommedans,  after  one  been  driven  out  of  India,  or  out  of  all 

desperate  struggle  with  the  Sikhs,  would  India  except  Bengal,  by  sheer  exhaus- 

remain  supreme  in  the  Peninsula.  They  tion  on  the  battle-field.     Still,  if  India 

are  all   potential  soldiers,  they  are  all  becomes  Mahommedan,  it  may  develop 

capable  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  faith,  (as  every  other  Mussulman  country  has 

and  they  are  all  willing  to  cohere,  and  done)  an  energy  which,  though  lempo- 

to  acknowledge  one  common  and  central  rary,  may  last  for  centuries,  and  if  its 

authority.     They  know  how   to  make  dynasts  are  Arabs  or  native  Mussulmans 

themselves  obeyed,  and,  though  cruel,  instead  of  Tartars,  it  may  rise  to  great 

they    do  not  excite  the  kind  of    bate  heights  of  a  certain  kind  of   Oriental 

which  drives  subjects  to  despair.    They  civilization. 

have  impressed  themselves  upon  India  The  intervening  spiritual  force  which 
as  the  ruling  caste.  Hindoos  superior  ought  to  prevent  ihis  conversion  of  an 
to  themselves  in  martial  qualities  will  empire  to  a  false  and  entirely  non-pro- 
yet  serve  under  them,  and  when,  in  gressive  creed  is  of  course  Christianity, 
1857,  Northern  India  tried  in  one  great  and,  now  that  the  facts  are  better 
heave  to  throw  off  the  European  yoke,  known,  a  cry  of  alarm  has  risen  from 
it  was  to  Delhi  and  the  effete  house  of  the  Reformed  Churches  at  the  slow 
Timour  that  Hindoos  as  well  as  Mus-  progress  of  Christian  proselytism  in 
sulmans  turned  for  guidance  and  a  India.  Surely,  it  is  argued,  there  must 
centre.  Brahmin  Sepoys  murdered  be  some  defect  in  the  system  of  bring- 
Christians  officers  in  the  name  of  a  Ma-  ing  our  faith  before  this  people,  or 
hommedan  Prince.  In  the  light  of  that  there  would  be  greater  results  from 
most  significant  of  facts  it  is  difficult  to  efforts  in  themselves  great,  and  sup- 
doubt  that,  though  the  process  may  be  potted  by  the  entire  Christian  world  in 
slow,  India,  unless  all  is  changed  by  Europe  and  America.  Why  are  the 
the  intervention  of  some  new  force.  Christians  so  few,  and  why  is  there  no 
must  in  no  long  period  of  time,  as  time  sign  that  any  nation  in  India  is  embrac- 
es counted  in  Asia,  become  a  Mahom-  ing  Christianity,  or  that  any  indigenous 
tnedan  country,  the  richest,  the  most  Christian  Church  is  attracting,  as  Buddh- 
populous,  possibly  the  most  civilised,  ism  once  did,  millions  of  followers  ? 
possibly  also  the  most  anarchical  of  Many  writers,  provoked  by  this  cry, 
them  all.  Mahoramedanism  has  never  have  endeavored  to  show  that  it  is  ill 
made  a  natron  great,  nor  have  its  civili-  founded,  and  have  published  quanti- 
zations endured  long,  and  the  history  of  ties  of  statistics  intended  to  prove 
the  Mogul  Empire  is  not  of  good  omen,  that  Christianity  does  advance  more 
It  produced  some  striking  characters,  rapidly  than  any  creed,  but  no  one  who 
many  great  deeds,  and  a  few  magnifi-  knows  India  will  deny  that  the  corn- 
cent  buildings,  one  of  which,  the  Taj  at  plaint  is  essentially  true.  The  number 
Agra,  is  peerless  throughout  the  world  ;  of  Christians  in  all  India  is  larger  than 
but  it  rotted  very  early,  and  it  showed  is  commonly  supposed.  There  are 
from  first  to  last  no  tendency  to  breed  660,000  belonging  to  the  Reformed 
a,  great  people.  The  corruption  was  Churches,  and  the  conversions,  if  we 
greater  [under  Aurungzebe  than  under  include  the  aboiiginal  tribes,  are  bo- 
Baber,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  coming  more  numerous  in  proportion 
British  conquest  was  effected  can  only  than  those  of  Mahom  tnedan  ism  ;  but 
be  explained  by  a  thorough  exhaustion  Christianity  has  taken  but  a  poor  grip 
of  Mussulman  morale.  They  were  the  on  Hindoo  India,  The  creed  has,  ex- 
ruling  class,  they  held  all  the  springs  of  cept  in  Tinnevelly,  no  perceptible  place 
power,  they  had  every  motive  for  fight-  in  any  one  province.  Its  votaries  are 
ing  bard,  they  were  certainly  twenty  nowhere  really  visible  among  the  popu- 
millions  strong  ;  yet  all  our  great  wars  lation.  Its  thoughts  do  not  affect  the 
were  waged,  not  with  Mussulmans,  but  life,  or  perplex  the  orthodoxy,  of  other 
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creeds.  No  Indian  Christian  is  a  leader  in  their  unsympathetic  impartiality. 
or  even  a  qua  si-leader  among  the  Indian  The  Hindoo,  too,  though  he  has  neither 
peoples,  and  a  traveller  living  in  India  reverence  nor  liking  for  the  social  sys- 
for  two  years,  and  knowing  the  country  tern  of  his  conquerors,  which  is  far  too 
well,  might  leave  it  without  full  con-  much  based  on  individualism  for  his 
sciousness  that  any  work  of  active  taste,  has  a  great  respect  for  their  ma- 
proselytism  was  going  on  at  all.  Chris-  terial  successes  and  for  their  powers 
tianity  has  not  failed  in  India  as  some  of  thought,  which  in  many  directions, 
allege,  but  it  has  failed  as  compared  especially  in  governing  and  making 
with  reasonable  expectation,  and  with  laws,  be  is  disposed  to  prefer  greatly  to 
the  energy  expended  in  diffusing  it,  and  his  own.  Taking  it  broadly,  it  may  be 
it  is  worth  while  to  examine  quietly  and  affirmed  that  the  fact  that  Christianity 
withont  prejudice  the  probable  reasons  is  the  conquerors'  creed  makes  no  sub- 
why.  To  do  this  more  easily,  it  is  well  stantial  difference  one  way  or  the  other, 
to  sweep  away  in  the  beginning  one  or  It  is  again  affirmed  that  Christianity  is 
two  popular  fallacies.  One  of  these  is,  too  difficult  and  complex  a  creed,  that 
that  white  Christians  in  India  are  the  it  demands  too  much  belief,  and  that  its 
conquering  race,  and  that  Christianity  teachers  insist  too  much  upon  the  ac- 
is  therefore  detested  as  their  creed,  ceptance  by  the  neophyte  of  its  com- 
That  is  not  true.  That  the  English  in  plexities  and  difficulties.  I  see  no 
India  are  regarded  by  large  sections  of  foundation  whatever  for  that  statement, 
the  people  as  "  unaccountable,  uncom-  The  difficulties  of  Christianity  to  Chris- 
fortable  works  of  God"  may  be  true  tians  are  not  difficulties  to  the  Hindoo, 
enough,  but  they  are  not  despised,  are  not  He  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  idea 
held  to  be  bad,  and  do  not,  in  the  ma-  that  God  can  be  triune  ;  that  God  may 
jority  of  cases,  in  any  way  disgrace  their  reveal  Himself  to  man  in  human  form  ; 
creed.  To  the  bulk  of  the  native  popu-  that  a  being  may  be  at  once  man  and 
lation  they  are  little  known,  because  God,  and  both  completely  ;  that  the 
they  are  not  visible,  their  numbers,  ex-  divine  man  may  be  the  tiue  exemplar, 
cept  in  the  seaports  and  a  few  garrison  though  separated  from  man  by  His 
towns,  being  inappreciable,  but  those  whole  divinity  ;  and  that  sin  may  be 
who  know  them  know  and  admit  them  wiped  off  by  a  supreme  sacrifice.  Those 
to  be  a  competent  people,  brave  in  war  are  the  ideas  the  missionaries  teach, 
and  capable  in  peace,  always  just,  usu-  and  the  majority  of  Hindoos  would 
ally  benevolent,  though  never  agreeable,  affirm  that  they  were  perfectly  reason- 
and  living  for  the  most  part  steadily  up  able  and  in  accordance  with  the  general 
to  such  light  as  Ihey  have.  Even  if  and  divinely  .originated  scheme  of  things, 
they  were  worse  it  would  make  little  There  is  nothing  in  Christian  dogma 
difference,  the  Hindoo  being  quite  cap-  which  to  the  Hindoo  seems  either  ridic- 
able  of  distinguishing  between  a  creed  ulous  or  impossible,  while  no  miraclj 
and  its  professors,  and  seeing  that  his  whatever,  however  stupendous,  in  the 
own  people  also  as  well  as  the  Mahom-  least  overstrains  the  capacity  of  his 
medans  constantly  fall  in  practice  behind  faith.  There  never  was  a  creed  whose 
the  teaching  of  their  own  faith.  As  dogmas  were  in  themselves  so  little 
for  the  position  of  the  white  Christians  offensive  to  a  heathen  people  as  the 
as  a  dominant  caste,  that  is  in  favor  of  greater  dogmas  of  Christianity  are  to 
their  religion,  for  it  shows  either  that  the  Hindoo,  who,  moraover,  while  hint- 
a  great  God  is  on  their  side,  or  that  ing  that  the  Second  Commandment  in- 
they  enjoy,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  volved  an  impossibility  in  terms,  a 
favor  of  Destiny.  The  fact — which  is  material  representation  of  the  Universal 
a  fact,  and  a  very  curious  one—that  the  spirit  being  inconceivable,  would  allow 
white  Christians,  for  the  most  part,  do  that  the  ten  constituted  a  very  fair  rule 
not  wish  the  Indians  to  be  converted,  of  life.  The  road  is  smooth  instead  of 
has  no  doubt  an  influence,  of  which  we  hard  for  the  Christian  theologian,  and 
will  speak  by-and-by,  but  in  general  esti-  it  is  the  perfect  comprehensibility  of  its 
nation  among  Indians  this  prejudice  is  dogmas  which  makes  the  Hindoo's  un- 
not  counted  to  their  discredit,  but  is  willingness  to  believe  harder  to  under- 
rather  held  to  be  a  reason  for  trusting  stand. 
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The  real  difficulties  in  ibe  way  of  the  stantly  ridiculed  in  India  for  saying  that 
expansion  of  Christianity  in  India  arc,  they  have  hearers  who  are  converts  bat 
I  conceive,  of  three  kinds  ;  one  due  to  not  Christians,  the  idea  being  that  they 
the  creed  itself,  one  to  the  social  dits-  are  either  deluding  themselves  or  dis- 
ruption which  its  acceptance  involves,  honestly  yielding  to  the  English  passion 
and  one  to  the  imperfect,  it  may  even  for  tangible  results.  They  are  in  real- 
be  said  the  slightly  absurd,  method  ity  staling  a  simple  truth,  which  embar- 
hitherto  adopted  of  making  proselytes.  rasses  and   checks  and,  sooth  to  say, 

r.  It  is  most  difficult  to  make  the  sometimes  irritates  them  beyond  all 
theological  impediments  to  the  spread  measure.  What  are  you  to  do  with  a 
of  Christianity  in  India  clear  to  the  man  whom  you  have  labored  with  your 
English  mind  without  being  accused  whole  soul  to  convince,  who  is  con- 
either  of  irreverence  or  of  presumption,  vinced,  and  who  remains  just  as  uncon- 
Every  missionary  has  his  own  ideas  of  vinced  for  any  practical  purpose  as  be 
those  difficulties — often  ideas  he  does  was  before  ?  The  Hindoo,  be  it  undet- 
not  express,  derived  from  great  ex-  stood,  is  not  skulking  or  shrinking  from 
perience — and  he  naturally  thinks  any  social  martyrdom,  or  telling  lies  ;  he 
other  explanation  either  insufficient  really  is  intellectually  a  Hindoo  as  well 
or  erroneous.  The  attempt,  however,  as  a  Christian.  Some  of  us  have  seen, 
must  be  made,  the  writer  premising  that  it  may  be,  the  same  position  of  mind  in 
his  belief  is  based  on  conversations  the  case  of  a  few  Roman  Catholic 
with  Brahmins  of  great  acnteness,  con-  agnostics,  but  in  Europe  it  is  rare.  In 
tinued  through  a  period  of  many  years,  India  it  is  nearly  universal,  and  the  ex- 
but  with  Brahmins  exclusively.  No  tent  of  its  effect  as  a  resisting  force  to 
man  not  a  Christian  becomes  a  Chris*  Christianity  is  almost  inconceivable  to 
ttan  to  his  own  earthly  hutt  except  for  a  European.  The  missionary  makes 
one  of  two  reasons.  Either  he  is  intel-  no  headway.  He  is  baffled  at  the  mo- 
kctually  convinced  that  Christianity  is  ment  of  success  by  what  seems  to  him 
true — a  conviction  quite  compatible  an  absutdity,  almost  -a  lunacy,  which  he 
with  great  distaste  for  the  faith  itself —  yet  cannot  remove.  The  other  obstacle 
or  lie  is  attracted  by  the  person  of  is,  however,  yet  more  serious.  The 
Christ,  feels,  as  the  theologians  put  it,  character  of  Christ  is  not,  I  am  con- 
tbe  love  of  Christ  in  him.  The  former  vinced,  as  acceptable. to  Indians  as  it  is 
change  happens  in  India  as  often  as  to  the  Northern  races.  It  is  not  so 
elsewhere  whenever  the  Christian  mind  completely  their  ideal,  because  it  is  not 
and  the  Hindoo  mind  fairly  meet  each  so  visibly  supernatural,  so  completely 
other,  but  it  does  not  produce  the  usual  beyond  any  point  which  they  can,  un- 
resurt.  The  Hindoo  mind  is  so  con-  assisted  by  Divine  grace,  hope  to  at- 
stituted  that  it  can  believe,  and  does  tain.  The  qualities  which  seemed  to 
believe,  in  mutually  destructive  facts  at  the  warriors  of  Clovis  so  magnificently 
one  and  the  same  time.  An  astronomer  Divine,  the  self-sacrifice,  the  self-denial, 
who  predicts  eclipses  ten  years  ahead  the  resignation,  the  sweet  humility,  are 
without  a  blunder  believes  all  the  while,  precisely  the  qualities  the  germs  of 
sincerely  believes,  that  the  eclipse  is  which  exist  in  the  Hindoo.  He  seeks, 
caused  by  some  supernatural  dog  swal-  like  every  other  man,  the  complement 
lowing  the  moon,  and  will  beat  a  drum  of  himself,  and  not  himself  again,  aid 
to  make  the  dog  give  up  the  prise.  A  stands  before  Christ  at  first  compara* 
Hindoo  will  state  with  perfect  honesty  lively  unattracted.  The  ideal  in  his 
that  Christianity  is  true,  that  Mahom-  mind  is  as  separate  as  was  the  ideal  in 
medanism  is  true,  and  that  his  own  the  Jews'  mind  of  their  expected  M«- 
special  variety  of  Brahminism  is  true,  siah,  and  though  the  ideals  of  Jew  and 
and  that  he  believes  them  all  three  im-  Hindoo  are  different,  the  effect  is  in 
plicitly.  The  relation  between  what  both  cases  the  same— -a  passive  dull 
Dr.  Newman  calls  "  assent  "  and  what  repulsion,  scarcely  to  be  overcome  save 
we  call  faith  is  imperfect  with  Hin-  by  the  special  grace  of  God.  I  never 
dons,  and  conversion  may  be  intelleclu-  talked  frankly  with  a  Hindoo  in 
ally  complete,  yet  be  for  all  purposes  of  whom  I  did  not  detect  this  feeling  to 
action  valueless.     Missionaries  are  con-  be  one  inner  cause  of  his  rejection  of 
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Christianity.      He  did    not   want    that  a  low  caste  man  feels  the  protection  <i 

particular   sublimity   of   character,    but  caste  as  strongly  as  a  high-caste   man, 

another,  something  more  of  the  sove-  and   the  convert  to   Chriilianity  dots 

reign  and  legislator.     It  may  be  said  not.  like  the  convert  to  Mahommedan- 

that  this  is  only  a  description  of  the  ism,  merely  change  his  caste  ;  he  loses 

"carnal    man,"  and  so    it   is,  but   the  it  altogether. 

carnal  man  in  each  race  differs,  and  in  There  is  in  India  no  Christian  caste, 
the  Hindoo  it  gives  him  a  repugnance,  and  there  never  will  be.  Not  to  men- 
not  to  the  morality  of  Christianity,  tion  that  the  ideais  in  itself  opposed  to 
which  he  entirely  acknowledges  to  be  Christianity,  then  can  be  no  such  or- 
good,  though  incomplete  as  not  de-  utilization  unless  the  Europeans  will 
manding  enough  ceremonial  purity,  but  admit  equality  between  themselves  and 
to  the  central  ideal  of  all.  This  is,  the  natives,  and  they  will  not.  Some- 
when  all  is  said,  and  there  is  much  to  thing  stronger  than  themselves  forbids 
say,  the  master  difficulty  of  Christianity  it.  They  may  be  wrong  or  right,  but 
in  India,  and  the  one  which  will  delay  their  wills  are  powerless  to  conquer  a 
conversion  on  a  large  scale.  There  feeling  they  often  sorrow  for,  and  the 
is  no  Christ  in  Mahommedanism.  It  very  missionary  who  dies  a  martyr  to 
will  be  overcome  one  day  when  Christ  his  efforts  to  convert  the  Indians  would 
is  preached  by  Christians  unsaturated  die  unhappy  if  his  daughter  married  the 
with  European  ideas,  but  till  then  it  best  convert  among  them.  In  presence 
will  be  the  least  removable  of  impedi-  of  that  feeling  a  Christian  caste  is  im- 
ments,  though  it  produce*  this  result  possible,  for  the  Hindoo,  a  true  Asiatic, 
also,  that  when  it  is  removed  the  true  will  not  admit  that  with  equality  in  caste 
convert  will  display,  does  even  now  in  inequality  in  race  can  co-exist.  It  has 
rare  cases  display,  an  approximation  to  often  been  suggested  that  this  obstacle 
the  European  ideal  of  Christ  such  as  in  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  is  wilful, 
Europe  is  scarcely  found,  or  found  only  and  that  the  converts  might  keep  their 
in  a  few  men  whom  all  the  sects  join  to  caste,  but  the  plan  has  never  been 
confess  as  saintly  Christians.  worked,  and  never  can  be.  I  firmly 
a.  What  may  be  called  the  social  believe  caste  to  be  a  marvellous  dis- 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  Christianity  is  covery,  a  form  of  socialism  which 
very  great,  and  is  exasperated  by  the  through  ages  has  protected  Hindoo  so- 
medium  through  which  it  is  propagated,  ciety  from  anarchy  and  from  the  woist 
The  convert  is  practically  required  to  evilsof  industrial  and  competitive  life — 
renounce  one  civilisation  and  to  accept  it  is  an  automatic  poor-law  to  begin 
another  not  in  his  eyes  higher  than  his  with,  and  the  strongest  form  known  of 
own.  He  is  compelled  first  of  all  to  trades  union— but  Christianity  demands 
"  break  his  caste,'  that  is,  to  give  up  its  sacrifices  like  every  other  creed,  and 
irrecoverably — for  there  is  no  re-entry  in-  caste  in  the  Indian  sense  and  Christian- 
to  Hindooism — his  personal  sanctity,  ity  cannot  co-exist.  With,  caste  ■  the 
which  depends  on  caste,  and  his  fixed  convert  gives  up  much  of  his  domestic 
position  in  the  world,  and  his  kinsfolk  law,  the  harem-like  seclusion  of  bis 
and  his  friends,  and  to  throw  himself  home,  much  of  his  authority  over  wife 
all  bare  and  raw  into  a  world  in  which  and  children,  his  right  of  compelling 
he  instinctively  believes  nine-tenths  of  his  daughter  to  marry  eatly,  which,  as 
mankind  to  be,  for  him,  impure.  He  explained  above,  he  holds  part  of  his 
must  eat  and  drink  with  men  of  other  honor,  most  of  his  daily  habits,  and 
castes,  must  hold  all  men  equal  in  his  even,  in  theory  at  all  events,  his  method 
sight,'must  rely  on  friendship  and  not  on  of  eating  his  meals.  A  Christian  cannot 
an  association,  must  be  for  the  rest  of  condemn  his  wife  to  eat  alone  because 
his  life  an  individual,  and  not  one  of  a  of  her  inferiority.  Everything  is 
mighty  company.  There  is  no  such  changed  for  htm,  and  changed  for  the 
suffering  unless  it  be  that  of  a  Catholic  unaccustomed,  in  order  that  he  may 
nun  flung  into  the  world  by  a  revolt-  confess  his  faith.  One  can  hardly  won- 
Lionary  movement  to  earn  her  bread,  der  that  many,  otherwise  ready,  shrink 
and  to  feel  as  if  the  very  breeze  were  from  such  a  baptism  by  fire,  or  that  the 
impiously  familiar.  Be  it  remembered,  second  generation  of  native  Christians 
Nxw  Simbs.— Vol.  XLVII.,  No.  4  30 
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often  show  signs  of  missing  ancient  but-  but  they  have  entirely  failed  tcr  secure 
tresses  of  conduct.  They  are  the  true  volunteers  for  the  work.  Owing  to 
anxieties  of  the  missionaries,  and  it  is  causes  very  difficult  to  understand, 
from  them  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  that  missionary  woik  in  India  scarcely  ever 
the  ill-repute  of  Indian  Christians  is  attracts  Europeans  possessed  of  even  a 
derived  ;  but  European  opinion  about  small  independence,  and  the  number  of 
them  is  most  unfair.  They  are  not  con-  those  who  maintain  themselves  and 
verts,  but  born  Christians,  like  any  of  work  for  the  cause,  seeking  no  pecuniary 
our  own  artisans  ;  they  have  not  gone  aid  from  the  churches,  may  be  counted 
through  a  mental  martyrdom,  and  Ihey  on  the  fingersof  one  hand.  Thechurch- 
have  to  be  bred  up  without  stiong  con-  es,  therefore,  acting  for  the  most  part 
victions,  except  that  Christianity  is  independently,  but  still  acknowledging 
doubtless  true,  without  the  defences  a  federal  tie  of  good-will  which  induces 
which  native  opinion  has  organized  for  them  to  avoid  interfering  with  one  an- 
ages,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  heathen  so-  other,  have  organized  what  is  practically 
ciety  in  which  the  white  Christians  de-  a  proselytizing  "service"  for  India, 
clare  their  children  shall  not  live.  One  consisting  now  of  about  seven  hundred 
such  man  I  knew  well,  who  showed  men,  differing,  of  course,  greatly  among 
much  of  the  quality  of  the  European,  a  each  other,  but  most  of  them  as  well 
big,  bold  man,  though  a  Bengalee  by  educated  as  average  English  or  Scotch 
birth,  utterly  intolerable  to  his  kinsfolk,  clergymen,  most  of  them  married,  and 
and  an  outcast  from  all  native  society,  all  of  them  .honestly  devoted  to  their 
He  fought  his  battle  for  a  good  while  work.  The  charges  sometimes  brought 
hard,  but  he  grew  bitter  and  savage,  be-  against  them  in  England,  but  never  in 
came,  among  other  changes,  a  deadly  India,  are  not  only  unfounded,  but  non- 
enemy  of  the  British  Government,  and  sensical.  Mow  and  again  a  missionary, 
at  last  solved  all  the  questions  which  tempted  by  the  high  rewards  offered  for 
pressed  on  him  so  fiercely  by  turning  his  special  knowledge,  or  detecting  in 
Mahornmedan.  A  native  Christian  vil-  himself  some  want  of  true  vocation,  em- 
lage  in  Canara  some  years  since  fol-  braces  a  secular  career,  and  is  thence- 
lowed  the  same  course,  and  it  may  here-  forward  regarded  by  his  brethren  as  a 
after  be  a  frequent  one.  backslider.      Now  and  again  a  mission- 

3.  The  greatest  obstacle,  however,  to  ary,  disenchanted  or  conquered  by  that 
the  rapid  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  disgust  of  India  which  with  some  En- 
India  is  the  method  adopted  to  secure  ropeans  becomes  a  mental  disease, 
proselytes.  The  reformed  Churches  of  returns  to  the  West  to  commence  the 
Europe  and  America  have  devoted  oidinaiy  life  of  an  Established  or  Dis- 
themselves  to  the  old  object  with  some  senting  clergyman.  Now  and  again, 
zeal*  and  commendable  perseverance,  but  very  rarely,  a  missionary  falls  a  prey 
to  some  temptation  of  drink,  or  desire, 

«  Some  zeal.    It  is  not  very  much.    II  we  or  gain,  and  ts  cast  out,  his  comrades 

had  the  means  of  deducting  the  contributions  '.  inqUjring  "   jn   5Uch  cases  with  all  the 

of  about  2000  families  who  are  the  mainstay  of  "V          j_   .    ,t.       .v_  __.„  „r  „„„ 

all  missionary  bodies  and  of  all  charities/the  Bev«!tv  and  mor?  tha"  «««"  of  an7 

amount  raised  by  the  churches  would  not  aP-  judicial  court.      But  the  churches  are. 

pear  large,  and  it  Is  raised  with  extreme  diffi-  for   the   most  part,    admirably    served, 

culty.    The  churches,  pressed  by  home  wants  The    missionaries    lead    excellent    and 

and  conscious  oi  great  ignorance   -.11,  M  a  hard.working  liveg    are  implicitly  truSt- 

rule,  give  nothing  unless  stimulated  by  special  ,  "      •••••■»»•»     »i                y          1 

addresses,  and  the  expense  of  that  stimulation  ed   Dy   lne  whoie  community,  European 

takes  a  quite  unreasonable  percentage  from  and    native,    and    rarely    resign    until 

mission  funds.     The  individual  contributions  warned  by  severe  illness  that  the  period 

so  raised  are  exceedingly  small,  and  .be  de-  of  their  usefulness  isoverpast,     Manyof 

3MS£S?EZlZirliS&  *«•  become  men  of  singular  learning  ; 

not  wait  for  the  oak  to  grow,  and  a  good  many  many  more  show  themselves  admimstra- 

of  them  are  as  bad  as  the  Scotch  merchant  who  tors  of  high   merit  ;   and   all   display   on 

atUstrejretedarequeBttosupporttheSodety  occasion  that  reserve  of  energy  and  de- 

S^^rX"; i,"S &,dH4PcLd  «"'?» •"<*  •»«  "r  ■»» °>h«. ">i".* 

tion  he  said,  "  D it.  are  thae  Jews  no'  a'  rnaiks   that  the  heart  of    a  Service  is 

convcrtii  j«f  r"  sound.    Most  pathetic  stories  are  told  of 
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their  behavior  in  the  great  Mutiny,  bat  churches,  which,  if  they  are  really  to 
I  prefer  to  tell  a  little  anecdote  which  reach  all  India,  need  at  least  5000 
ia  known  to  me  to  be  true,  and  is  agents,  cannot,  or  at  all  events  will  not, 
most  characteristic.  The  Rev.  John  provide  for  more  than  700.  In  the 
Robinson  was,  in  1850  or  185 1,  an  un-  second  place,  the  missionaries  are  Eu- 
paid  missionary,  recognized  as  such  by  .  ropeans,  divided  from  the  people  by  a 
the  Baptist  Church,  but  maintaining  barrier  as  strong  as  that  which  sepa- 
himself  as  a  translator.  He  was  sud-  rates  a  Chinaman  from  a  Londoner,  by 
denly  summoned  one  day  to  the  Leper  race,  by  color,  by  dress,  by  incurable 
Asylum  to  baptize  a  dying  convert  differences  of  thought,  of  habit,  of  taste, 
The  message  was  intended  for  his  and  of  language.  The  last  named  the 
father,  but  the  father  was  sick,  and  my  missionary  sometimes,  though  by  no 
friend  went  instead,  in  fear  and  tiera-  means  always,  overcomes,  but  the  re- 
bting,  baptized  the  dying  man,  con-  maining  barriers  he  cannot  overcome, 
soled  him,  and  then  was  seized  with  a  for  tbey  are  rooted  in  his  very  nature, 
throe  of  mental  agony.  It  is  the  cus*  and  he  does  not  try.  He  never  be- 
tom  of  many  missionaries  on  receiving  comes  an  Indian.'or  anything  which  an 
a  neophyte,  especially  if  sick,  to  give  Indian  could  mistake  for  himself :  the 
him  the  kiss  of  peace.  Mr.  Robinson  influence  of  civilization  is  too  strong  for 
thought  this  his  bounden  duty,  but  he  him.  He  cannot  help  desiring  that  hit 
was  himself  a  half-breed,  his  mother  nock  should  become  "civilized"  as 
having  been  a  Malay  convert,  and  be  well  as  Chiistian  ;  he  understands  no 
was  absolutely  persuaded  of  the  Indian  civilization  not  European,  and  by  un- 
theory  that  leprosy,  though  non-conta-  wearied  admonition,  by  governing,  by 
gious  in  the  case  of  a  white  man,  is  teaching,  by  setting  up  all  manner  of 
frightfully  contagious  in  the  case  of  one  useful  industries,  he  tries  to  bring  them 
with  native  blood  in  bis  veins.  He  up  to  his  narrow  ideal.  That  is.  he  be- 
hesitated,  walked  to  the  door,  and  re-  comes  a  pastor  on  the  best  English 
turned  to  kiss  the  leper  on  the  lips,  and  model :  part  preacher,  part  school- 
then  to  lie  for  days  in  his  own  house,  master,  part  ruler;  always  doing  his 
prostrated  with  an  uncontrollable  and,  best,  always  more  or  less  successful,  but 
as  experience  has  often  proved,  not  un-  always  with  an  eye  to  a  false  end,  the 
reasonable  nervous  terror.  A  super-  Europeanization  of  the  Asiatic,  and  al- 
stitious  fool,  the  doctor  thought  him,  ways  acting  through  the  false  method 
when  he  bad  wormed  the  truth  out  of  of  developing  the  desire  of  imitation, 
him  during  his  fit  of  nervous  horror.  There  is  the  curse  of  the  whole  system, 
True  soldier  of  Christ,  say  I,  who,  whether  of  missionary  work  or  of  edu- 
when  his  duty  called  him,  faced  some-  cation  in  India.  The  missionary,  like 
thing  far  worse  than  shot.  The  body  of  the  educationist,  cannot  resist  the  de- 
the  missionaries  have  that  quality  in  sire  to  make  his  pupils  English,  to  teach 
them,  and  those  who  deprecate  or  de-  them  English  literature,  English  sci- 
ride  them  do  not  know  the  facts.  But,  ence,  English  knowledge  ;  often — as 
excellent  as  they  are,  it  is  not  for  the  in  the  case  of  the  vast  Scotch  missionary 
work  of  proselytism  that  they  are  adapt-  colleges,  establishments  as  large  as  uni- 
ed.  versities,  and  as  successful  in  teaching 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  too  few.  —through  the  medium  of  English  alone. 
Every  missionary  has  a  wife,  a  house.  He  wants  to  saturate  Easterns  with  the 
a  conveyance,  children  who  must  be  West.  The  result  is  that  the  mission- 
sent  home  ;  and  must,  being  so  situated,  a ry  becomes  an  excellent  pastor  or  an 
live  the  usual  and  respectable  Euro-  efficient  schoolmaster  instead  of  a 
pean  life.  That  costs  on  the  average  proselytizer,  and  that  his  converts  or 
^£500  a  year  per  house  ;*  and  the  their  children  or  the  thousands  of  pa- 
gan  lads  he  teaches   become  in  exact 

"  I  defy  living  man,  not  being  secretary  to  a     — 

Mission,  to  state  accurately  what  a  missionary  share  of  general  expenses,  the  charitable  allow- 

cosls.     His  salarycan  be   easily  ascertained,  ance  for  bis  widow,  and  the  grant-in-aid  to  the 

but  In  addition  to  this  he  receives  an  allowance  school  for  his  children,  and  (he  total  will,  I 

for  his  house,  for  his  conveyance,  and  for  pas-  feel  assured,  not  be  less  than  the  sum  I  have 

sage   money   when   lick.  Add  the  cost  of  his  mentioned. 
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proportion  to  his  success  a  hybrid  caste,  among  Christian  Indians  would  probably 
not  quite  European,  not  quite  Indian,  revive  in  their  fullest  force.  It  is  the 
with  the  originality  killed  out  of  them,  very  teat  of  Christianity  that  it  can 
with  self-reliance  weakened,  with  all  adapt  itself  to  all  civilizations  and  im- 
mental  aspirations  wrenched  violently  in  prove  all,  and  the  true  native  churches 
a  direction  which  is  not  their  own.  It  of  India  will  no  more  be  like  the  Re- 
is  as  if  Englishmen  were  trained  by  Chi-  formed  Churches  of  Europe  than  the 
namen  to  become  not  only  Buddhists,  churches  of  Yorkshire  are  like  the 
but  Chinese.  The  first  and  most  visi-  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  Strange  beliefs, 
ble  result  is  a  multiplication  of  Indians  strange  organizations,  many  of  them 
who  know  English,  bat  are  not  Eng-  spiritual  despotisms  of  a  lofty  type,  like 
lish,  either  in  intellectual  ways  or  in  that  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  the  most 
morale;  and  the  second  is  that,  after  original  of  all  modern  Indians,  wild 
eighty  years  of  effort,  no  great  native  aberrations  from  the  truth,  it  may  be 
missionary  has  arisen,  that  no  great  even  monstrous  heresies,  will  appear 
Indian  Church  has  developed  itself  on  among  them,  but  there  will  be  life,  con- 
lines  of  its  own  and  with  unmistakable  flict,  energy,  and  the  faith  will  spread, 
set f-depen dent  vitality,  and  that  the  not  as  it  does  now  like  a  fire  in  a  mid- 
ablest  missionaries  say  sorrowfully  that  die-class  stove,  but  like  a  fire  in  the 
white  supervision  is  still  needed,  and  forest.  There  is  far  too  mnch  fear  of 
that  if  they  all  retired  the  work  might  imperfect  Christianity  in  the  whole  mis- 
even  now  be  undone,  as  it  was  in  Japan,  sionary  organization.  Christianity  is 
Where  3000  preaching  friars  are  re-  always  imperfect  in  its  beginnings.  The 
quired,  most  or  all  of  them  Asiatics,  majority  of  Christians  in  Constantine's 
living  among  the  people,  thinking  like  time  would  have  seemed  to  modern  rais- 
them  as  regards  all  but  creed,  sympa-  sionaries  mere  worldlings ;  the  con- 
thizing  with  them  even  in  their  supersli-  verted  Saxons  were  for  centuries  violent 
tions,  we  have  700  excellent  but  foreign  brntes  ;  and  the  mass  of  Christians 
schoolmasters  or  pastors  or  ruling  el-  throughout  the  world  are  even  now  no 
ders.  What  is  wanted  in  India  for  the  better  than  indifferents.  None  the  less 
work  of  proselytizing  is  not  a  Free  is  it  true  that  the  race  which  embraces 
Church  College,  an  improved  Edin-  Christianity,  even  nominally,  rises  with  a 
burgh  High  School,  teaching  thousands  bound  out  of  its  former  position,  and 
of  Brahmins  English,  but  an  El  Azhar  contains  in  itself  thenceforward  the  seed 
for  training  native  missionaries  through  of  a  nobler  and  more  lasting  life, 
their  own  tongue,  and  in  their  own  ways  Christianity  in  anew  people  must  de- 
of  thought  exclusively — a  college  which  velop  civilization  for  itself,  not  be 
should  produce,  not  Baboos  competent  smothered  by  it,  still  less  be  exhausted 
to  answer  examination  papers  from  in  the  impossible  effort  to  accrete  to  it- 
Cambridge,  but  Christian  fanatics  self  a  civilization  from  the  outside, 
learned  in  the  Christianized  learning  Natives  of  India  when  they  are  Chris- 
of  Asia,  and  ready  to  wander  forth  to  tians  will  be  and  ought  to  be  Asiatics 
preach,  and  teach,  and  argue,  and  above  still— that  is,  as  unlike  English  rectors 
all  to  command  as  the  missionaries  of  or  English  Dissenting  ministers  as  it 
Islam  do.  Let  every  native  church  once  is  possible  for  men  of  the  same  creed  to 
founded  be  left  to  itself,  or  be  helped  be,  and  the  effort  to  squeeze  them  into 
only  by  letters  of  advice,  as  the  church-  those  moulds  not  only  wastes  power, 
es  of  Asia  were,  to  seek  for  itself  the  rule  but  destroys  the  vitality  of  the  original 
of  life  which  best  suits  Christianity  in  material.  Mahommedan  proselytism 
India,  to  press  that  pan  of  Christianity  succeeds  in  India  because  it  leaves  its 
most  welcome  to  the  people,  to  urge  converts  Asiatic  still ;  Christian  prosely- 
those  dogmatic  truths  which  most  at-  tism  fails  in  India  because  it  strives  to 
tract  and  hold  them.  We  in  England  make  of  its  converts  English  middle- 
have  almost  forgotten  those  discussions  class  men.  That  is  the  truth  in  a  nut- 
on  the  nature  of  God  which  divided  the  shell,  whether  we  choose  to  accept  it 
Eastern  Empire  of   Rome,  and  which  or  not. — Contemporary  Review. 
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HI. 

-His  Captivitt,  Flight,  and  Death. 

BT   CHARLES   YR1ARTE. 
(CmttuJed.) 

We  left  Caesar  at  Naples,  a  prisoner  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  On  the  19th 
in  the  hands  of  Gonialo  de  Cordoba,  of  November,  when  Caesar  had  been 
After  four  months'  captivity  in  the  only  twenty  days  in  confinement  at 
fortress  of  lachia,  he  sailed  for  Spain  in  Chinchilla,  freah  despatches  from  Rome 
the  end  of  September,  1504.  in  the  announce  an  important  piece  of  news, 
charge  of  his  bitterest  enemy,  Prospero  The  widow  of  Caesar's  victim,  the  Duke 
Colonna,  and  landed  at  Valencia,  of  Gandia,  a  near  relation  of  the  King 
whence,  according  to  contemporary  of  Spain,  who  had  retired  to  that  king- 
chroniclers,  he  was  conducted  to  Medi-  dom  with  her  children  after  the  assasst- 
na  del  Campo  in  the  north  of  Spain,  to  nation  of  her  husband,  had  lodged  an 
be  confined  in  the  castle  of  that  city,  accusation  against  her  brother-in-law. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  he  was  at  the  Duke  of  Valentinois,  and  insisted 
first  imprisoned  at  Chinchilla,  in  the  that  he  should  be  put  upon  his  trial ; 
province  of  Albacete,  and  that  he  re-  and  an  inquiry  had  been  opened. 
raained  there  for  at  least  seven  months.  A  week  later,  Costabili,  the  envoy  of 
Though  the  Chronicle  of  Zurita  does  Ferrara,  who  had  been  commissioned 
not  record  this  fact,  a  number  of  con-  by  the  prisoner's  sister  to  exert  himself 
temporary  writers  give  Chinchilla  as  the  in  her  brother's  cause,  had  seen  in  the 
first  stage  of  his  journey  ;  and  this  as-  hands  of  the  Cardinal  of  Salerno  a  let- 
sertion  ts  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  ter  from  Requesens,  the  Duke  of  Val- 
a  procuration  bearing  the  signature  of  entinois's  major-domo,  dated  from 
Valentinois,  and  dated  "Chinchilla,  Chinchilla,  which  held  out  some  hopes  : 
Hay  4,  1505,"  in  the  archives  of  Pau.  "  The  Duke,  at  first  confined  with  only 
In  this  document  Caesar  empowers  his  one  attendant,  has  since  been  allowed 
brother-in-law,  John,  King  of  Navarre,  to  have  as  many  as  seven  persons  with  . 
to  recover  the  sum  of  100,000  franca,  him.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  has  re- 
French  money,  forming  the  dowry  of  ceived  the  letters  of  the  cardinals  rela- 
the  Duchess  of  Valentinois,  which  had  tive  to  the  liberation  of  Cassar :  he 
been  promised  by  the  King  of  Fiance,  wishes,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  cogni- 
and  guaranteed  by  his  treasurers,  but  ranee  of  the  charges  brought  against 
had  never  been  paid,  and  never  wag  to  him  by  Gonzalo  de  Cordoba.  The  am- 
be.  bassador  of  the  King    and    Queen    of 

The  first  echo  of  Cesar's  captivity  Navarre  have  also  taken  steps  for  his 

come*  tons  from  Rome  in  August,  1504.  liberation,   but  they    have  not  chosen 

The  prisoner  had  not  yet  reached  his  their  time  well,  for  the  Catholic  Queen, 

destination.     The   ambassador   of   the  Isabella,  is  dangerously  ill."     Finally, 

Most  Serene  Republic    shows    us    the  on  the  5th  of  January,  1505,  the  rumor 

cardinals  of  the  Spanish  party  taking  of  his  liberation  spread  as  far  as  Rome, 

every  possible  step  to  procure  the  liber-  Giustiniani,  the  Venetian  envoy,  asserts 

ation  of  Valentinois  ;  the  most  earnest  that  the  Pope  has  received  news  of  the 

on  his  behalf  going  straight  to  Julius  prisoner,  who  appears  to  be  now  out  of 

II.,  and  the  others — those  who  were  in-  prison.     It  was  even  said    that  King 

duced  to  take  action  by  Lucrezia  Bor-  Ferdinand  had   determined  to  employ 

gia.   by  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,   and  in  the  daring  soldier  in  his  service  in  Italy, 

fact  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Acciaoli,  the  Florentine  envoy,  coromu- 

prisoner — addressing  themselves  to  King  nicated  the  same  intelligence  to  the  Sig- 
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noria.      The  report   was  soon   contra-  sombre  melancholy,   which  was  aggra- 

dicted,  but  it    was    based    on    a    real  vated  by  the  departure  of  her  husband 

intention,  for  we  find  in  the  Salazar  Col-  for  Flanders  ;  she  had  taken  refuge  in 

lection,  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  kitchen  of  the  castle  of  Medina  del 

the  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid,  an  Campo,  where  she  lived  in  the  chimney 

a*  yet  unpublished  autograph  letter  of  corner,  and  refused  to  leave  it.     Her 

King  John  of  Navarre,  dated  Pamplo-  mother,  in  expressing  her  last  wishes, 

na,  December,  1504,  in  which  the  king  had  provided  for  the  possibility  of  her 

makes  effusive  expressions  of  gratitude  becoming  absolutely    insane,  in  which 

to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  for  setting  case  she  committed  the  regency  to  King 

his   brother-in-law    free.     It    is    again  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  on  condition  of 

Giustiniani,  ambassador  of    the    Most  his   not  marrying   again.      It  was  the 

Serene  Republic,  who  supplies  us  with  moment    when     Ferdinand's     enemies 

the  reason  for  these  fluctuations.  "  The  pressed  hard  upon  him  ;   Gonzalo   de 

Duke  of  Valentinois, "  he  says,  in  his  Cordoba,  his  lieutenant  in  the  kingdom 

despatch  to  the  Senate,   "  would  be  of  of  Naples,  was  playing  him  false  ;  Louis 

great  use  to  the  Catholic  king  as  a  dis-  XII.   disputed  his  right  to  that  king- 

tuibing  element  in  the  affairs  of  Flor-  dom  ;   and    the    Emperor    Maximilian 

ence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  seemed  resolved  to  support  the  claims 

give  the  Pope  so  much  trouble,  that  the  of  his    son    the    Archduke,   who    pre- 

vatious  complications  in  which  Caesar  tended   that  he  had  been  wronged  by 

would   involve  him,  would    effectually  the    will    of    Isabella.     The    Catholic 

keep  him  from  inteifering  in  the  affairs  King  proposed  to  his  Most  Christian 

of  others."    All  the  Spanish  chroniclers  rival  to  make  peace,  and  asked  for  the 

agree  with  the  report  of  the  Venetian  had  of  Germavne  de  Foix,  niece  to  the 

diplomate.     Two    circumstances,  how-  King  of  France,  as  a  pledge  of  his  faith, 

ever,  prevented  the  desired  solution  of  Ferdinand  was  fifty-four  years  of  age, 

the  question.     Cassar,  in  his  impatience  Germaine  eighteen  ;  she  brought  to  her 

to  escape,  was  unable  to  wait  for  the  husband,  as  her  dowry,  the  half  of  the 

right  moment ;  and   the  death  of  Isa-  kingdom  of  Naples,  ceded  to  France  by 

Delia  the  Catholic,  which  might  have  the  treaty  of  Granada.     On  the  nth  of 

been  the  hour  of  his  deliverance,  brought  October,  1505,  the  treaty  of  alliance  and 

about  complications  in  the  kingdom  of  the  contract  of  marriage  were  signed  at 

Castile,  which  made  the  prisoner  avalu-  Blois— Louis  XII.  engaging  to  help  the 

able  hostage  to  either  of  the  competitors  King  of  Castile  in  conquering  Navarre 

for  the  inheritance  of  the  Queen.  Thus,  (which  was  to  revert  to  the  crown  of 

after  February,  1505,  there  is  no  more  France),  for  Gaston  de  Foix,  Duke  of 

talk  of  his  liberation.     *'  I  learn  from  Nemours,  cousin  of  Louis  and  brother 

my  last  advices  from  Spain,"  says  Gins  of  the  bride.     On  the  18th  of  March, 

liniani,  "  the  exact  contrary  of  the  in-  1506,  the  marriage  took    place   in  the 

formation  conveyed  in  my  last  report  town  of  DucOas.     The  Cortes,  assem- 

concerning     his     imprisonment.      The  bled  at  Toro,  passed  a  decree  author- 

Duke  is  more  closely  guarded  than  ever,  izing  the  Catholic  King  to  take  posses- 

as  it  has  been  discovered  that  he  had  sion    of    the    government    of    Castile, 

made  an  attempt  to  escape."  though    this  resolution  was  vigorously 

Let  us  consider  through  what  circum-  opposed  by  the  greater  number  of  the 
stances  the  death  of  Isabella  the  Cath-  Grandees  of  the  Court,  who  declared  in 
olic,  which  happened  on  the  26th  of  favor  of  Joan  and  Philip.  Don  Fad- 
November,  1504,  could  affect  the  sue-  rique  de  Toledo,  Duke  of  Alva,  sup- 
cess  of  the  efforts  made  by  all  who  in-  ported  Ferdinand,  and  was  powerful 
terested  themselves  in  the  fortunes  of  enough  to  hold  his  own  for  a  lime.  But 
Valentinois.  the  king's  new   marriage  violated   the 

For  some  time  back,  the  daughter  and  clause  in  the  will  of  Isabella  the  Cath- 

tightful  heiress  of  Isabella,  the  mother  olic,  and  changed  the  claims  of  Philip 

of  Charles  V.,  known  in  history  as  the  the  Handsome  to  the  throne  of  Castile 

mad  Queen  Joan,  who  was  married  to  into    an    absolute    right.     The    latter, 

Philip  the  Handsome,  son  of  the  Em-  therefore,  left  Flanders,  and  came  to 

peior   Maximilian,  had    fallen    into    a  demand  the  regency  of   the  kingdom. 
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As  be  bad  formed  a  powerful  party  in  hei  husband  Philip.  In  Castile,  there- 
Castile,  which  was  supported  by  the  fore,  Caesar  must  stay.  Besides,  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  he  succeeded  in  family  of  Gandia.  who  had  remained  in 
compelling  his  falher-in-law  to  give  up  Spain,  had  demanded  that  the  assassin 
the  regency  to  him,  and  came  to  occupy  of  their  former  chief  should  be  put  up* 
the  royal  residence  at  Medina  del  Cam-  on  his  trial,  and  the  law  must  take  its 
po,  where  his  wife  Joan,  still  a  prey  to  course.  Don  Alvaro  Ossorio  was  corn- 
insanity,  found  no  relief  from  the  con-  missioned  to  convey  to  the  Catholic 
fusion  of  her  ideas  even  when  the  man  King  the  decision  of  the  Council,  which 
she  loved  returned  to  her  Bide.  was  in  the  negative.     Passing  over  the 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  affairs  at  authority  of  the  regent,  Ferdinand 
Naples  was  growing  critical.  Gonzalo  thereupon  addressed  himself  directly  to 
de  Cordoba  had  been  recalled,  and  the  Don  Bernardino  de  Cardenas,  Adelan- 
Catholic  King  had  appointed  bis  own  tado*  of  Granada,  who  had  especial 
son,  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  Archbishop  of  charge  of  the  prisoner  and  the  govern- 
Saragassa,  Lieu  ten  ant- General  of  the  ment  of  the  Castillo  de  la  Mota,  where  he 
kingdom  of  Naples  in  his  place.  The  was  confined  ;  and  Cardenas,  whom  the 
Great  Captain  had  required  a  delay  of  king  had  personally  selected  for  this 
ten  days  to  enable  him  to  leave  the  for-  duty,  finding  himself  placed  between  his 
tresses  in  good  condition  and  to  collect  master  of  yesterday  and  his  master  of 
his  forces.  The  allotted  space  being  to-morrow,  declared"  that  he  was  ready 
already  past,  and  the  suspicions  of  his  to  deliver  up  the  body  of  Caesar  to  King 
treachery  confirmed,  the  Catholic  King  Ferdinand  if  Philip,  in  his  capacity  of 
resolved  to  go  in  person  to  secure  Gon-  Regent  of  Castile,  or  the  Queen  Joan 
zalo.  On  the  13th  of  July,  1506,  he  herself,  removed  their  prohibition.  He 
reached  Saragossa,  where  his  young  feared  that,  were  he  to  obey  the  corn- 
wife,  Germaine  de  Foix,  had  just  mand  of  his  former  sovereign  on  his 
arrived.  Resolved  to  employ  the  ser-  own  authority,  Philip  would  be  sure  to 
vices  of  Caesar  Borgia,  and  to  oppose  oppose  the  liberation  of  Csesar  by  force, 
him  to  the  traitor  Gonzalo,  he  sent  Don  Ferdinand  clung  to  his  project.  He 
Pedro  de  Ayala  to  his  son-in-law  Philip  therefore  made  a  last  attempt,  through 
to  demand  from  him  the  liberation  of  the  medium  of  Don  Luis  Ferrer,  his 
his  prisoner,  saying  that  he  would  im-  resident  at  the  Court  of  Castile,  who 
prison  him  in  the  fortress  of  Ejerica,  in  again  presented  a  formal  request  for  the 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  up  to  the  day  liberation  of  Csesar,  which  he  char- 
when  he  was  to  take  ship  at  that  port  acterized  as  "  so  just  and  reasonable  a 
for  Naples.  claim  that   it  could   not   be   refused." 

A  strange  turn  of  fortune  for  Caesar !  Philip  still  held  out,  and  Csesar,  tossed 

As  a  Spanish  commander,  at  the  head  about  between  the  icfusal  of  the  regent 

of  Spanish    troops,   he    was    to    hunt  and  the  persistence  of  Ferdinand,  was 

down  the  man  who  had  taken  him  pris-  the  sufferer  by  this  state  of  affairs.     In 

oner  by  treachery  and  handed  him  over,  the   end  of    August,    an    envoy  from 

bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  King  of  Gonzalo  de  Cordoba,  Nunez  de  Ocam- 

Spain.     Philip  asked  for  time  to  con-  po  (the  same  man  who  had  demanded 

aider,   and  weighed  carefully  the  pos-  Caesar's  sword  at  the  time  of  his  arrest 

sible  results  of  such  a  project.     The  at  Naples),  presented    himself    before 

Council  of    Castile  was  summoned   to  the  Catholic  King  at  Saragossa  to  an- 

deliberate  concerning  the  liberation  of  nounce  the  coming  of  the  Great  Cap- 

the  captive  ;    the  first   question  raised  tain.      Gonzalo  wished  to   gain  time  ; 

was  that  of  whose  prisoner  be  was.     It  but  about  the  same  period  Louis  XII. , 

was    undoubtedly    the    Catholic    King  now  the   ally  of    Ferdinand,  who   had 

who  had  caused   him  to  be  seized  at  already  given  him  warning  of  Gonzalo's 

Naples,  but  he  was  then  acting  as  King  secret    intrigues    in    the     kingdom    of 

of  Castile  :  as  a  point  of  fact,  Csesar  Naples,  now  openly  denounced  him  to 

was  a  prisoner  of  the  Crown  of  Castile,  his  new  relation.     Ferdinand  hesitated 

actually  detained    in  that  kingdom  at  no  longer,  but,  resolved  to  put  these 

Medina,  the  centre  of  the  government    : 

of  Queen  Joan,  under  the  regency  of  •  Military  governc* 
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suspicions  to  the  proof  once  for  alt,  Don  Bernardino  de  Cardenas,  who  had 
sailed  For  Naples  on  the  4th  of  Sep-  been  called  upon  before  the  departure 
tembcr,  accompanied  by  his  young  wife  of  the  Catholic  Kins;  to  deliver  up  to 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  court.  Gon-  him  the  body  of  Cseaar,  but  had  ex- 
zalo  did  not  wait  for  his  arrival,  cased  himself  from  complying  on  the 
Warned  by  Ocampo,  who  had  got  the  ground  of  fearing  the  displeasure  of  the 
statt  of  Ferdinand,  tie  had  left  Naples  regent  of  Castile,  now  felt  it  his  duty, 
on  the  7th  to  take  refuge  at  Gae*la,  the  regent  being  dead,  to  offer  to  give 
leaving  one  Don  Antonio  de  Cardenas  htm  up  to  Lais  Ferrer,  the  ambassador 
as  regent  and  lien  tenant -governor  in  his  of  Aragon.  Ferrer  asked  for  time  to 
place.  At  the  same  time  he  charged  get  instructions  from  his  master. 
Ocampo  to  put  out  to  sea  with  an  escort  Casaar,  being  kepi  acquainted  with  the 
of  four  galleys  to  meet  his  sovereign,  progress  of  the  negotiations,  which  were 
Ferdinand  had  only  just  landed  when,  much  too  slow  to  please  him,  soon  lost 
at  Portosi,  on  the  5th  of  October,  he  all  patience.  He  was  well  skilled  in  in- 
received  the  news  of  the  sudden  death  trigue,  daring  in  his  schemes,  and  pro- 
of Philip  the  Handsome,  carried  off  by  dent  at  the  same  time,  and  he  was 
sickness  on  the  15  th  of  September,  at  acting  in  concert  with  his  brother-in-law, 
the  age  of  twenty-eight.  This  prema-  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  with  the 
ture  death  occurred  so  very  opportunely  Lord  of  Villalon,  Benavente.  Just  a 
to  relieve  the  Catholic  King  of  all  anx-  month  after  the  death  of  Philip,  on  the 
iety,  that  he  was  even  suspected  of  35th  of  October,  1506,  he  made  his  es- 
having  hastened  it  by  poison.  cape  from  the  lofty  tower  in  which  he 

Oesar  did  not  remain  in  ignorance  of  was  confined,  and,  after  some  extraor- 
any  of  these  events.  In  spite  of  his  dinary  vicissitudes,  which  history  has 
captivity,  he  had  entered  into  close  re-  not  yet  recorded,  appeared  suddenly — 
lations  with  the  partisans  of  Philip,  and  "  like  the  devil,"  says  the  chronicle  of 
notably  with  the  Count  of  Benavente,  Morel — at  Pamplona,  at  the  court  of  his 
Lotd  of  Villalon,  one  of  the  greatest  brother-in-law  of  Navarre, 
personages  of  the  court,  who  kept  the  How  had  Caesar  evaded  the  vigilance 
prisoner  informed  of  every  incident,  of  his  jailers  ?  Taking  as  a  starting- 
The  death  of, Philip  might  introduce  point  the  theory  that  it  is  impossible 
anarchy  into  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  that  the  flight  of  a  prisoner  of  such  con  - 
The  Queen  Joan  had  not  yet  recovered  sequence  should  not  have  caused  an 
her  reason.  Surviving  the  man  she  had  inquiry  to  begin  with,  then  a  judgment, 
loved  so  fondly  she  would  not  give  up  and  finally  some  kind  of  penalty,  we 
his  body,  but  watched  it  with  the  most  have  searched  for  the  secret  of  this 
jealous  care-  She  was,  however,  able  to  escape  in  the  archives  of  Simancas, 
express  to  her  father  her  wish  for  his  which  have  supplied  us  with  the  volu- 
return  from  Naples,  which  was  also  the  ruinous  record  of  the  prosecution  of  the 
(3  sire  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  who  de-  governor  of  La  Mota  in  the  nameof  her 
manded  the  regency  of  the  Catholic  Majesty  the  Queen  Joan,  who  exercised 
King  It  was  also  the  wish  of  bis  am-  her  powers  tn  spite  of  her  insanity, 
bissador,  Luis  Ferrer.  Thus  urged  by  We  have,  therefore,  now  got  the  depo- 
all  parties,  the  king  made  answer  that  sitions  of  the  witnesses  who  sheltered 
t  le  death  of  his  son-in-law  should  recall  the  fugitive  from  Medina  as  far  as  the 
t)  him  all  those  of  his  ancient  sup-  frontier  of  Navarre,  and  we  are  able 
porters  who  had  embraced  the  cause  of  to  follow  him  step  by  step  on  his  ad- 
Philip, — that  he  promised  them  peace  venturous  course  to  that  kingdom, 
and  forgiveness,  relied  on  their  future  Following  our  custom  of  seeking  the 
fidelity,  and  committed  the  government  echo  of  European  events  in  the  de- 
to  his  daughter  Joan.  He  also  said  spatches  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors, 
that  he  was  engaged  in  restoring  order  always  so  careful  to  keep  the  Senate 
in  Neapolitan  affairs;  and  as  he  was  well-informed,  we  have  found,  in  the  first 
carrying  on  this  work  with  as  much  sue-  place,  by  means  of  the  documents  pre- 
c:ss  as  he  could  hope  for,  he  wished  to  served  at  Santa  Maria  Glotiosa  dei 
complete  it  before  returning  to  Spain.  Fran  at  Venice,  that  five  days  after  the 

Meanwhile  the  governor  of  La  Mota,  flight  of  Caesar,  Geronimo  Viancllo,  aru- 
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bassador  of  the  Most  Serene  Republic  then  started  off  at  fall  speed,  followed 

at  Burgos,  had   announced   the  escape  by    some    men-at-arms   in   the  service 

to  his  Government.     The  acconnts  of  of    Benavente,  in  whose    territories    he 

the  Venetian  diplomates  are  not  cod-  was  to  conceal  himself,  to  take  breath 

tradkted  by  the  judicial  inquiry.     Lit-  and  get  well  of  his  bruises, 

tie  by  little,  the  severity   with  which  The  goal  Caesar  aimed  at  was  Pam- 

Caesar  was   treated  had  been  relaxed  ;  ploua,   the  capital  of  the   kingdom  of 

he  had  a  chaplain  and  attendants  with  his    brother-in-law   of    Navarre.       For 

him,  and,  without  any  great  difficulty,  greater  security  he  took  a  road  leading 

could  receive  frequent  communications,  in    an    opposite  direction,   and    made 

The  governor,  Don  Bernardino  de  Car-  straight  for  the  coast,  thus   making  a 

denas,  a  personage  of  importance,  could  long  detour,  with  the  object  of  avoiding 

not  trouble  himself  with  such  matters,  inquiries. 

and  left  all  responsibility  regarding  the  Thirty-eight  days  passed  between  his 
prisoner  to  his  lieutenant,  Don  Gabriel  flight  and  his  arrival  at  the  Court  of 
de  Tapia  of  Segovia.  Caesar's  chap-  Navarre,  and  although  the  event  was 
lain  was  his  first  confidant,  who  kept  known  at  Burgos  five  days  after  it  took 
him  in  direct  correspondence  with  Ben-  place — as  the  despatch  of  the  Venetian 
avente,  the  chief  wire-puller  of  the  ambassador  Vianello  is  dated  in  the  end 
whole  scheme.  Garcia  de  Magona,  of  October— it  was  only  in  the  end  of 
one  of  Gabriel  de  Tapia' s  retainers,  November  that  Caesar  started  on  his 
who  had  been  won  over  by  Caesar,  road  for  Navarre.  His  first  halting- 
introduced  into  the  fortress  the  ropes  place  was  Posaldes,  his  second  Villalon, 
which  served  for  the  escape.  The  on  the  road  from  Medina  to  Santander, 
tower  was  very  high,  like  those  of  the  the  domain  of  this  same  Count  of  Ben- 
Alcasars  of  the  Moors,  defended  by  avente,  who  had  made  himself  an  ac- 
battlements,  and  lighted  by  narrow  win-  complice  in  his  escape,  and  had  supplied 
dows.  Measuring  its  height  with  our  him  with  horses.  There  Caesar  put 
eyes  from  the  Jbottom  of  the  moat,  we  himself  in  communication  with  Na- 
can  understand  the  expression  of  the  varre,  and  with  the  king,  his  brother- in- 
cicercne  to  the  chronicler,  Branttime,  law,  and  remained  nearly  a  month  hid- 
when  he  visited  La  Mota  :  "  Aqui  por  den  on  the  estate  of  the  lord  of  Villalon 
gran  milagro  se  salvo  don  Cesar  de  till  he  recovered  from  the  severe  contu- 
Borja."*  Three  of  his  accomplices —  sions  he  had  received  in  his  fall.  It  is 
the  chaplain,  Requesens  the  major-do-  difficult  to  understand  how  the  royal 
mo,  and  a  certain  Don  Jaime — were  to  letter,  ordering  an  inquiry  concerning 
be  in  the  moat  at  a  fixed  hour  and  give  the  escape,  only  came  to  be  signed  at 
the  signal.  The  Duke,  who  was  young  Burgos  on  the  14th  of  December — that 
and  active,  raised  himself  up  to  the  is  to  say,  more  than  ten  days  after  the 
window  of  his  prison,  sending  one  of  arrival  of  the  fugitive  at  the  Court  of 
bis  servants,  who  voluntarily  sacrificed  Navarre ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  be- 
himself.  first.  The  rope  was  too  short,  lieve  that  it  was  only  the  intelligence  of 
and  the  servant,  on  reaching  the  end,  Caesar's  arrival  at  Pamplona  which 
let  himself  fall  and  broke  some  bones,  made  the  judicial  inquiry  a  certainty. 
Caesar  followed  in  his  turn ;  but  just  The  official  documents  revealed  to  us 
as  he  was  about  to  let  himself  fall  on  the  picturesque  incidents  of  the  flight. 
the  unfortunate  man  who  lay  helpless  in  Csesar,  on  leaving  Villalon,  took  the 
the  ditch,  the  rope  was  cut  from  the  road  to  Santaoder ;  he  had  for  guides 
inside  by  Don  Pedro  de  Tapia,  a  rela-  two  inhabitants  of  the  little  port  of 
tion  of  the  jailer,  who,  suspecting  some-  Pasajes,  near  San  Sebastian.  The 
thing,  was  on  the  look-out  and  gave  three  companions  reached  the  gates  of 
the  alarm.  Caesar  was  precipitated  Santander  on  horseback ;  they  must 
down  and  hurt  by  the  fall.  It  was  nee-  have  made  all  speed,  for  their  horses 
canary  to  hoist  him  upon  one  of  the  were  unable  to  proceed  any  farther,  and 
horses  as  well  as  could  be  done.  He  thejf  were  even  obliged  to  leave  them 
behind  at  Castres.  Scarcely  had  they 
arrived  at  Santander  when  Caesar  sent 
one  of  his  guides  to  make  a  bargain  with 
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the  master  of  a  venae!  (of  a  pinaca,  the  a  guide,  the  three  companions  took  the 
indictment  sajs),  in  order  to  get  by  sea  road  to  Pamplona,  passing  by  Portu- 
to  Bermeo,  on  the  boundary  of  Guipuz-  galete,  Bilbao,  Duraogo,  Lizarne,  Ver- 
coa  and  Navarre.  The  guide  showed  gara,  and  Mondragon.  Once  in  Na- 
too  much  eagerness  to  arrive  at  his  des-  varre,  they  were  safe.  On  the  3d  of 
tination,  and  was  too  easy  about  the  December  Caesar  made  his  appearance 
price  bargained  for,  which  the  by-  at  the  court  of  his  brother-in-law.  All 
slanders  deemed  so  excessive  (it  was  the  witnesses  examined  give  the  same 
tweoty-seven  gold  ducats)  that  one  of  account  of  him,  "  Very  dark,  of  middle 
the  neighbors  went  and  gave  information  height,  thick-set  {doblado),  with  wide 
to  the  Corregidor' 5  deputy  about  this  nostrils  and  large  eyes."  Ctesar  hid 
voyage  of  three  suspicious  travellers,  his  face,  and  spoke  little  ;  be  talked 
who  were  too  generous  with  their  French  and  Spanish.  When  he  was 
money,  and  too  anxious  to  get  away,  obliged  to  stop  anywhere  for  a  few 
The  Corregidor  proceeded  to  the  hours,  he  kept  himself  close,  and  was 
Posada  where  Cassar  had  stopped,  sepa-  easily  distinguishable  from  the  others,— 
rated  the  three  travellers  and  interro-  "  because  he  was  not  of  the  same  class," 
gated  them  one  by  one,  obtaining  from  says  one  of  the  witnesses,  who  adds 
all  three  the  same  story.  They  were  that  "  this  personage  had  his  hand 
merchants  coming  from  Burgos  and  swathed  in  bandages,  and  seemed  to 
Villalon  to  draw  some  money  ;  one  of  have  been  hurt," — which  confirms  the 
them,  Miguel  de  la  Torre,  was  expect-  story  of  the  prisoner's  fall  when  he  was 
ing  a  ship  with  a  cargo  of  wheat,  which  escaping  from  Medina  del  Campo. 
was  coming  from  France  to  Santander  ;  On  the  3d  of  December,  1506,  Csesar 
but  on  arriving  in  that  town  he  found  arrived  at  Pamplona;  on  the  7th  he 
that  the  vessel  had  put  in  at  Bermeo,  despatched  one  of  his  servants,  who 
and  he  was  anxious  to  get  there  for  had  rejoined  him,  to  the  Marquis  of 
fear  of  losing  the  cargo.  The  master  of  Mantua,  with  commission  to  relate  to 
the  boat  had  at  first  demanded  forty  him  by  word  of  mouth  the  vicissitudes 
ducats  for  the  passage,  but  they  bar-  of  his  escape,  and  tell  him  of  his  proj- 
gained  with  bim  as  well  as  they  could,  ects  and  hopes.  On  the  same  day  he 
and  at  last  agreed  on  twenty-seven,  addressed  another  letter,  exactly  in  the 
Besides,  to  prove  that  they  were  re-  same  terms,  to  his  brother-in-law,  the 
spectable  people,  they  offered  to  deposit  Cardinal  of  Ferrara.  "Your  Excef- 
fifty  ducats  in  the  hands  of  the  Correg-  lency,"  says  the  fugitive,  "  must  know 
idor  until  they  could  produce  wit-  that,  after  so  many  reverses,  it  has 
nesses.  The  Corregidor,  who  after-  pleased  our  Lord  God  to  set  me  free, 
ward  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Queen  herself,  and  to  let  me  escape  from  prison, 
which  appears  in  the  record,  with  the  under  the  circumstances  which  my  sec- 
object  of  excusing  himself  for  having  retary,  Federico,  will  explain  to  you. 
let  his  prisoners  go,  says  naively  "  that  May  it  please  God,  in  His  infinite 
at  that  moment  he  was  no  more  think-  mercy,  that  this  should  be  for  His  most 
ing  of  the  Duke  of  Valentino. s  than  if  glorious  service.  For  the  present  I 
he  had  never  existed,  and  was  entirely  am  at  Pamplona  with  their  Majesties, 
unaware  of  his  escape — so  that  there  the  King  and  Queen  of  Navarre.  I 
was  nothing  unnatural  in  his  having  de-  arrived  here  on  the  3d  of  December."* 
dined  the  proffered  security  and  set  his  Full  of  courage,  and  burning  for  ven- 
prisoners  free,  telling  them  to  go  to  geance,  Ca»ar  at  once  concocted  a  new 
the  devil ;"  .  ■  ■  but  he  added,  accord-  scheme  which  gratified  his  hatred    of 

ing  to    Spanish   custom,  "con  Dios."     

The  travellers  did,  in  fact,  start  at  early  .^  „,„„,      Gregorovius,  has     ^^ 

dawn  :  the  sea  was  rough,  and  the  pilot,  the  finit  lelteri  that  to  the  Marquis  of  Mantua. 

refusing  to  go  as  far  as  Bermeo,  landed  which  figures  in  the  Archlvio  Goniaga  of  that 

his  passenger!  at  Castro   Urdiales,  near  eity,  in   his   "  Lucrezia  Borgia;"  the  second 

Bilbao.     From   thence,   thanks  to  the  J""  *  P«J  of  Mr-  Morrison  s  celebrated  »1- 

,.          ,   ,.        ». ,  _        ,    r.  *   .  lection,  and  we  owe  its  appearance  here  to  the 

guardian  of  Ihe    Monastery    of    Sanu  tl„d0«^  0l  lb„  ^u™"  „d  „,  „.  Thib„. 

Clara,  from  whom  they  hired  mules  and  dean. 
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Aragon  and  served  the  interests  of  his  succeeded  in  introducing  sixty  hones 

brother-in-law  of  Navarre — the  only  one  loaded  with  grain  into  the  town.     Bca- 

who  had  really  remained  faithful  to  him  monte  himself,  who  superintended  the 

— at  the  same  time.     The  treaty  between  operation,  remained  on   the  watch  on 

the  King  of  France  and  Ferdinand  the  the  road   to  Mendavia.     Informed  too 

Catholic  was  no  longer  a  secret  to  any  late  of  this  daring  sally,  Csesar  gave  the 

one ;  the  marriage  with   GennaJne  de  alarm,  and,  supposing  that  some  of  his 

Foix,   which  Louis  XII.  had   brought  men  were  following  him,  rode  straight 

about,  was  to  give  Navarre  to  France,  toward  the  rebels  who  were  retiring, 

To  ward  off  this  danger,  John  of  N«-  came  up  with  their  rear-guard,  and  cut 

varre  sought  to  make  friends  with  the  down  three  men  with   his  own  hand. 

Emperor  Maximilian,  to  whom  he  agreed  The  Constable  saw    from  afar  off  the 

to  open  the  road  to  Castile  and  Aragon,  horseman,  who,  mounted  on  a  restive 

if  lie  would  guarantee  the  security  of  horse,  and  separated  from  his  party,  let 

his  throne.     Beoavente,  who  had  help-  himself  be  carried  along  in  pursuit,  and 

ed  Ccesar  in  his  escape  from  Medina,  struck  blow  on  blow  without  ceasing, 

was  taken    into  confidence ;    the  am-  He  therefore  detached  a  few  men-at- 

bassadors  of  Maximilian  at  Burgos,  De  arms  of  his  escort,  who,  by   feigning 

Ver£  and  Andrea  del  Burgo,  answered  flight,  enticed  him  into  a  ravine,  where 

for  their  sovereign,  and  entered  into  a  his  followers,  who  would    soon    have 

formal  engagement  in  his  name.     Va-  come  up,  lost  sight  of  bim.    Dismounted 

lentinois  despatched   his  emissaries  in  and    alone    against    five    men,    Caesar 

all  directions,  set  intrigues  on  foot,  re-  fought  like  a   hero,  but,  having  been 

assembled  his  former  officers,  sent  in  wounded  under  the  arm  at  the  outset, 

bis  claims  for  any  sums  of  money  due  he  soon  fell,  covered  with  wounds.    His 

to  him  throughout  Italy,  and  even  de-  brilliant  armor  having  tempted  his  as- 

manded  from  Louis  XII.  not  only  the  sailants,  they  stripped  him  of  it  and  left 

dowry  which  had  never  been  paid  to  the  body  there, 

him,  but  also  the  revenues  due  from  his  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  breastplate 

duchy  of  Valence  and   his  county  of  bearing  the  arms  of  a  prince,  Beamonte 

Dhyois.     Having  done  this,  he  waited  was  furious  with  the  men  because  they 

impatiently  for  the  moment  to  try  the  had  not  taken  its  wearer  alive,  and  or- 

great  adventure  which  was  to  give  the  dered  them  to  go  and  search  for  his 

throne  of  Castile  to  the  house  of  Aus-  body.   They  had  nearly  reached  it  when 

tria,  and  avenge  him  upon  Aragon.     It  they  heard    the    shouts   of    the    royal 

was  first  necessary  to  collect  the  troops  troops,  and  were  obliged  to  turn  back  ; 

of  Navarre,  and  to  put  an  end  to  a  differ-  but  in  their  retreat  the  rebels  took  with 

ence  of    long  standing   between   King  them  a  squire,  whom  they  had  found 

John  and  one  of  his  tenants,  Loys  de  wandering  about  the  field  of  battle  in  a 

Beamonte,  Constable  of  Navarre,  who  state  of  great  agitation.     As  soon  as  the 

held  for  his  sovereign  the  citadel  of  the  armor  was  shown  to  this  prisoner,  he 

small  town  of  Viana,  with  a  secret  in-  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming  that  he  had 

tention  of  keeping  it  for  Ferdinand  the  that  morning  armed  with  it  his  master, 

Catholic.     On  the  nth  of  May,  '507,  Cresar  Borgia  of  France,  Duke  of  Ro- 

Cresar,  who  was  tired  of  inaction,  and  magna.     There  was  no  time  to  lose,  the 

who  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  King  of  Navarre  might  come  up  with 

Captain-General  of  the  troops  of   Na-  Beamonte,  so  the  latter  prudently  re- 

varre,  marched  against  the  rebel  count  treated,  leaving  the  squire    at    liberty. 

Beamonte  did    not    wait    for    his    ap-  Juanito  Grasica  (that  was    his    name) 

proach,  but,  leaving  his  son  to  defend  came    back    to    his    own    party,    and 

Viana,  took  to  the  open  country.     The  guided   King  John  of  Navarre  to  the 

siege  was  a  long  one  ;  provisions  began  body  of  his  brother-in-law. 

to  fail ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  urgent  Cresar  was  buried  in   the  church  of 

necessity  to  revictual  the  Castillo.     Un-  Santa  Maria  of  Viana,  where  a  splendid 

der  cover  of  night  and  of  a  dreadful  monument  was  erected  to  him.     On  the 

storm,  the  Constable  was  daring  enough  tomb  was  engraved  this  pompous  epi- 

to  advance  up  to  the  walls  of  Viana,  aad  taph,   composed  by  Soria,    which   be- 
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came  sufficiently  celebrated  to  figure  in  story  on  the  ■pat,  attribute*  the  destruc- 
tbe  Romance™  from  the  year  1511  : —  tion  of  the  monument  to  a  bishop  of 
"  Aqni  tiene  poca  tlerra  Calahom,  who  thought  his  church  de- 
El  que  Todo  lo  lemlm ;  filed  by  the  presence  of  the  apostate 
En  ale  poco  se  endera  cardinal. 
El  qae  U  pu  y  ta  gnerra  According  to  this  tradition,  which  k 

Cosas  dlgnu  de  mirar,  posited  in  the  street  which  passes  in 
St  lo  mayor  tn  maa  rtigoo.  front  of  the  church,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aqul  acabas  to  camioo :  _  tteps  which  lead  to  the  entrance.     The 
De  aoui  w  deves  toroar.  Alcalde  of  Viana  having  consented,  at 
Absolutely  nothing    remain*   of  the  our  request,  to  make  excavacationa  at 
monument   of  Valeotinois ;    the   place  this  spot,  a  human  skeleton  was  un- 
where  it  stood  in  only  known  from  the  earthed,  protected  by  a  frame-work  of 
descriptions  given  by  historians.     His  tiles,  nncemented,  and  bearing  no  in- 
very  ashes  have  been  profaned.     The  scrip  tion.     There  is  good  reason  to  be- 
Jesuit  father  Aleson, — the  continuer  of  lieve  that  we  have  here  all  that  remains 
the  "  Chronicle  of  Navarre  "  of  Moret,  of  him  who,  in  the  words  of  the  epitaph 
— who  belonged  to  Viana,  and  consc-  on  his  tomb,  "  held  in  his  hand  peace 
qnently  had    received    the  traditional  and  war." — Blackwood s  Magazine. 


THE  FRESHER  SPRING-TIME. 

BY    JOHN     HOGBXN. 

It  comes  again,  thrilling  each  sense  in  tern  ! 

We  strain  the  eye  to  see,  the  ear  to  hear  ; — 

It  sickens  in  each  sense  and  dies  of  fear. 
Yet  leaves  the  spirit  tiptoe-set  to  learn. 
We,  wondering,  look  on  all  sides  to  discern 

Aught  of  its  leaving  ;  turning  quick  to  peer 

Into  the  by-ways  of  the  soul,  crying,  "  Who  goes  here  ?" 
Bat  answer  comes  not,  though  the  temples  burn. 

What  is  it  ?    Who  can  tell  ?— but  this  we  feel, 
The  moment  is  as  though  a  rich  new  birth 
Fought  with  the  old  to  give  us  liberty  : — 
The  pulse  of  newness  makes  the  senses  reel, 
Tbe  long-loved  past  is  as  a  dream,  and  earth, 
Ocean,  and  iky  are  quick  with  mystery  ! 


ROBESPIERRE'S  LOVE. 

BY  EDMUND   KNOX. 

The  monster  of  Praireal  had  a  love,  florid  Madame  de  Stael  first  called  him, 
"  The  sea-green  one,"  as  the  fussy,  and  as  Carlyle  by  dint  of  constant  repe- 
1—  tition  has  taught  us  all  to  call  him,  was 

»  Here  a  little  earth  holds  him  whom  all  the  beloved  of  a  woman,      feleanore  Dnplay 

world  feared  ;  In  this  narrow  space  Is  enclosed  was   the  second   daughter  of    Maurice 

he  who  the  peace  and  war  of  the  whole  world  Duplay,  Robespierre's  host  in  the  little 

aw ."JSfcSrf \a2£J2  tPZJmZi  h°««  «   *>«  R«*  St.   Honore.  where 

things  worthy  01  admiration,  it  the  greatest  is ,  ,.   '      , 

the  most  worthy,  here  your  journey  ends :  from  he  lived  with  two  short  exceptions  from 

here  you  may  turn  back.  July  17th,  1791,  until  his  terrible  death 
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in  1794.  Her  father  was  not  exactly  which  Duplay  very  unwillingly  received, 
a  poor  cabinet-maker,  or  joiner  as  The  daughter  El^anore,  was  in  the  last 
Thieri  has  it.  He  was  a  self-made  year  of  Robespierre's  life  about  twenty- 
man,  it  is  true,  born  at  St.  Dtdier  la  five,  he  being  then  barely  thirty-fire. 
Seauve  in  the  Lyonnais,  fifty  years  be-  The  story  of  their  love  has  nothing  in 
fore  ther  Revolution,  who  by  energy  in  it  so  softly  poetical  as  the  love  of 
his  business  bad  acquired  some  fifteen  Camille  Desmoulins  and  his  Lucile. 
thousand  livresa  year  in  house  prop-  There  is  no  monument  of  it  remaining 
erty,  and  lived  in  the  better  end  of  the  so  boisterously  passionate  as  the  love- 
Rue  St.  Honof£  not  very  far  from  its  letters  of  Mirabeau  to  Sophie.  But  as 
junction  with  the  Rue  Royale.  The  the  picture  of  the  softer  side  of  a  man 
diatiict  has  been  very  considerably  who  is  not  commonly  supposed  to  have 
altered  since  the  Revolution.  It  was  had  any  humsn  weakness,  except  vast- 
then  a  block  of  buildings  bounded  on  ity,  in  his  composition,  the  story  .of 
the  north  by  the  Boulevard  de  la  Made-  Maximilian  Robespierre  and  the  woman 
leine  (then  generally  known  as  the  Bon-  who  was  betrothed  to  him  may  be  worth 
levard  Rempait),  on  the  west  by  the  telling.  I  have  tried  to  make  her  tell  it 
Rue  Royale  (also  called  the  Rue  Rem-  in  two  letters  to  a  friend  in  La  Vendee- 
part),  on  the  east  by  the  Rue  de  Lux-  The  friend  is  imaginary  ;  but  there  is 
embourg  and  on  the  sooth  by  the  Rue  no  assertion  in  Mile.  Duplay's  story 
St.  Honored  The  convent  of  the  Con-  which  cannot  be  supported  by  evidence 
ception  faced  the  Rue  Luxembourg,  of  undoubted  authenticity. 
and  its  gardens  stretched  immediately 

behind    the    houses    in    the    Rue    St  *■ 

Honore  of  which  Duplay's  was  one.  rub  honorb,  366, 

The    convent    is    now  gone,  and  the  19  Mvere,  An  II. 

whole    block    of    buildings    has    been  [January  ilk,  1794.] 

intersected  by  the  Rue  Duphor.     The        Oh  my  poor   Jkannettk  !     How  I 

Rue  de  Riroli  had  not  then  been  con*  pity  you  in  these  terrible  times  in  your 

structed,  and  the  Rue  St.  Honore  was  mad  province !     Now  that  Kleber  has 

still  the  main  thoroughfare  between  east  been   so  victorious  at   I<e  Mans  [De- 

and  west  Paris  north  of  the  river,     Du-  cember  nth,  1793]  perhaps  you  rebels 

play's  house  was  No.  366  :  a  new  house  will  be  at  peace  at  last.     And  you  are  a 

was  built  on  the  site  in   1816   and  is  rebel,    Jeannette,   you,   you  !     I    can 

numbered  398.    The  old  house  in  which  hardly  believe  when  I  read  that  letter  of 

Robespierre  lived    was  one   of    those  yours  that  you  are  the  same  Jeannette 

curious  structures  with  a  carriage-gate  that  stayed  with  us  in  Paris  five  years 

and  a  courtyard  inside,  which  may  still  ago,     Why,  how  we  talked  then  of  the 

be  seen  in  the  Quartiet  St.  Germain,  regeneration  of  the  fatherland,  and  you 

At  one  end  of  the  courtyard  was  a  shed  were  as  anxious   as  any  of  us   to  do 

for  storing  wood,    and  little  gardens,  good  to  the  poor  people  we  saw  on  our 

some  twenty  feet  square  altogether,  par-  way  to  Vincennes.     Yet  now  you  are  as 

litioned  off  between  Duplay  s  five  chil-  ferocious  an  aristocrat  as  the  maddest 

dren  :  at  the  other  end  was  the  work-  of  the  emigrants   at  Coblentz.     Your 

shop.     The    windows  of   the  dwelling  letter  is  like  one  of  M.  de  Calonne's 

house  looked  out  on  the  courtyard  on  pamphlets,  just  as  fierce  and  nearly  as 

one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  garden  foolish.     If  a   Hebertist  found  it,  the 

of  the  convent.     The  situation  was  of  mad  Chaumette  would  not  have  much 

course  eminently  convenient  to  Robes-  difficulty  in  proving  it  a  "  Royalist  em- 

pierre.     It  was  within  five  minutes'  walk  blem." 

of  the  Jacobins  Club,  and  not  much  Yes  !  We  have  parted  far  asunder  in 
further  from  the  meeting  place  of  the  these  terrible  five  years.  Papa,  who 
Convention  in  the  Tuileries,  or  of  the  was  so  quiet  and  businesslike  when  you 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  in  the  Place  remember  him,  is  quiet  still,  but  he  goes 
du  Carousel.  He  lived  in  the  house  of  every  day  to  the  Revolutionary  jury  and 
Duplay,  as  has  been  said,  for  the  most  every  night  to  the  Jacobins.  Elisabeth, 
stirring  period  of  his  life,  insisting  on  little  Elizabeth,  whom  everybody  scold- 
making   a   payment    for   his   lodging,  ed  for  being  so  giddy,  was  married  six 
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months  ago  to  a  member  of  the  Con-  like  their  imposture*,  of  course.     I  rc- 

vention,  a  young  man  from  Arras  named  member  how  angry  he  was  last  time  he 

Le   Baa.     As  for  me,   Jeannette,   you  went  to  Arras,  when  he  heard  them  pre- 

wilt  have  to  outlaw  me  :  I  am  outside  the  tend   to  the  poor  country -people   that 

law  of  the  good  people  in  La   Vendue,  they  had  wrought  miracles  on  a  certain 

Maximilian  Robespierre  is  not  a  mere  townsman,  though  they  did  not  dare  to 

lodger  in  our  house,  though  of  course  mention  it  to  his  fellow- townsmen  who 

he  pays  for  his  little  room  (the  one  you  knew  that  no  miracle  had  been  wrought 

slept  in,  over  the  workshop) :  he  would  at  all.     And  he  does  not  care  for  the 

be   too    proud    to    take    anything    for  trivial  dogmas  with  which  religion  has 

nothing.    He  is  to  be  my  husband  when  been    ovctladen.     You    did    not  care 

these  troublous  days  are  over.     I  am  about  them  either,  Jeannette,  in  the  old 

his  betrothed,  and   he  is  all  the  world  times  ;  but  I  believe  you  like  anything 

to  me.     So  yon  will  see  how  pained  I  which  is  getting  beaten,   and   dogmas 

was  when  I  read  your  letter  and  all  the  have  certainly  had  a  very  bad  time  of  it 

names  you  chose  to  call  him.     Can  I  lately.     But  if  you  put  aside  dogmas 

never  make  you  see  him  as  I  see  him  ?  and  impostures,  just  as  in  politics  you 

I  suppose  I  cannot,  but  I  shall  try.  must  put  aside  the  petty  personal  details 

It  is  two  years  and  a  half  now  since  which  often  obscure  principles,  in  the 

he  came  to  live  with  us.     It  was  after  true  sense  of  the  word  there  is  no  more 

the  massacre  of  the  Champ  de   Mare,  religions  man  than  Maximilian.    His  has 

when  every  one  was  fearing  reaction,  always  been  a  religious  family.     There 

He  was  at  the  Jacobins  in  the  evening  is  a  tradition  at   Arras  that  they  fled 

trying  to   encourage   the  patriots,  and  from    Ireland   for  religion's  sake  two 

father  would   have  him  come  to  us  for  hundred    years  ago.     Maximilian    was 

that  one  night,  instead  of  wandering  off  always  friendly  to  the  Chapter  of  Farts 

to  his  lodgings  in  the  Rue  de  Saintonge,  when  he  was  in  the  Constituent.     He 

in  the  Marais.     1   dare  say  you  may  spoke  too  in  favor  of  larger  pensions  for 

have  heard  that  he  hid  himself  in  fear  the  humble  clergy.     He  bates  the  very 

that  night.     Madame  Roland  told  her  idea  of  tbe  "  Feast  of  Reason"  (fancy 

friends  that  she  went  to  otter  to  hide  worshipping  a  woman  he  would  not  even 

him,  and  found  him  gone  ;  but  I  know  speak  to  !)  and  all  the  other  H£bertist 

she  never  entered  the  Rue  de  Saintonge  excesses.     I  myself,  I    could  not  live 

at  all,  and  another  Jacobin  who  came  to  without  religion.     I  remember  how  in 

her  for  shelter  was  told  that  her  hotel  the  old  times  you  and  I   went  together 

was  too  exposed,  and  that  she  had  no  one    fifteenth  of    August    to    hear  the 

shelter  to    give.     Indeed  it   was  poor  beautiful   singing  in  the  chapel  of  the 

shelter   that  we  had   to  offer   him — so  Filles  d' Assumption.     I  remember  how 

near  the  big  houses  in  the  Rne  Royale,  pious  I  felt  at  my  first  communion  in 

so  near  Fayette  and  his  guards  in  the  the  convent  of  the  Conception  hard  by. 

Tuileries.     But  it  was  such  a  pleasure  Now  I  do  not  care  so  much  for  cere- 

to  have  bim  there  that  we  never  let  him  monies  or  for  ehoir  singing,  often  only 

leave  us,  except  once  when  he  went  for  half- articulate    like    tbe    song    of    the 

six  weeks  to  his  home  in  Arras,  and  once  birds  ;   but  I  love  to  meditate  on  the 

when  his  sister  Charlotte  came  making  God  of  Nature,   or  to  hear  my  love 

mischief.  speak  of  Him  in  those  wonderful  tones 

"Why  was  it  a  pleasure?"  I   hear  of  his.     Oh,   if  you  could   hear  him! 

you  say.     "  Is  he  not  the  monster,  the  I  sometimes  fancy  him  a  priest  himself, 

antechiiit,  who  has  ordered  our  priests  He  is  to  me  what  the  priest  used  to  be 

to  be  imprisoned,  who  has  murdered  when  I  was  a  little  girl.     He  is  always 

every  one,  Royalist  or  Girondin  ?"  proper  when  others  are  wicked,  dresses 

Perhaps   you  would  be   surprised  if  so  neatly  when  others  slouch  about  like 

I  (old  you  I  thought  htm  only  too  con-  slovens.     He  has  his  Old  Testament — 

scientious,  so  afraid  to  do  wrong  that  Racine,    Corneille,    Voltaire ;   and  his 

he  sometimes  takes  too  long  in  making  Gospel — Rousseau.     He  reads  them  to 

up  bis  mind-     Yet  so  it  is.     Do  not  us  sometimes,  not  as  the   false  priests 

think  of  him  as  a  hunter  of  priests,  for  used  to  drone  their  gospels  that  they 

he  is  nothing  of  the  sort      He  does  not  were  paid  to  preach,  but  so  beautifully 
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that  in  (he  pathetic  parts  we  sometimes  d'Hcrbois,     Billaud-Varennes,  the  two 

all  burst  into  tears.     He  believes  it  all  so  Prieurs,   Robert    Liatot    and    Herault 

thoroughly  :   he  is   so   conscious  of  a  Seychelles     (Danton's     man)     are    all 

mission  to  teach  it.     The  crowds  gather  against  him.   Bat  ere  is  anybody's  friend 

round  him  in  the  Jacobins,  as  round  a  who  wants  flowery  writing  done  and  will 

great  preacher  to  hear  his  text  and  his  pay  for  it.     Only  Cou'hon  and  St-  Just 

sermon.     He  says  it  so  that  one  cannot  are  with   him.     With  the  party  so  di- 

disbelieve.     Do  you  know  I  sometimes  Tided  how  can  he  hold  his  own  ? 

carry  the  thought  further,  and  ask  my-  And  for  my  own  part    I    have    not 

self  whether  one  so  good  and  so  pure  much  pity  for  men  who  have  met  the 

can  become  a  husband  to  me  ?    I  think  fate  they  deserved.     Least  of  all  do  I 

he  ought  to  be  celibate  as  a  priest  ?    But  pity   your  Royalists  :  Louis  Capet  and 

if  I  told  him  so  he  would  be  shocked,  his  wife  were  the  source  of  all  our  evils : 

poor  man  !     It  is  contrary  to  the  Civil  she  was  so  foolish,  and  he  so   false. 

Constitution  of  the  clergy.  Surely  you  do  not  praise  the  men   who 

Then  you  call  him  cruel.     I  am  sure  went  to  Coblentz  and  got  the  foreigners 

I  have  never  seen  him  so.     When  we  to  invade  France,  or   the  others  who 

are  walking    together  in  the  Champs  stayed  here  and    intrigued  ?    And  the 

Elysees  with  his  dear  dog  Brount  fol-  Girondins  did  their  best  to  make  their 

lowing  us,  we  sometimes  sit  down  and  own    death    inevitable.      You  do  not 

the     little     Savoyards    come    trooping  know   perhaps  what    a    poor    creature 

round,  and  I  never  saw  him  Bend  them  Roland    was.     "If    you    are    inviting 

away  without  giving   them   something.  Roland,"    Danton    said    once,    "you 

And  he  is  so  kind  to  us  all  and  so  thought-  must  invite    Madame  Roland,  too,  for 

ful.     I  can  see  your  look  of  horror,  you  every  one  knows  Roland  is  not  in  sole 

proselyte  of  La  Rochejaquelin  and  the  charge  of  his  department."     And    he 

Chouans  !     You  point  me  to  the  guillo-  was    the    best  of  them.     Btissot    was 

tine  and  ask  me,  is  not  that  his  work  ?  bribed.     They  were  all  mean  and  intri- 

No,  Jeannette,  I  do  not  think  it  is.  guiog,  and  they  were  just  as  cruel  as  the 
I  will  allow  just  this  much,  that  I  some-  worst  of  us.  It  was  they  who  started 
times  wish  he  had  done  more  to  keep  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Do  you 
back  the  others.  I  fancy  he  does  not  remember  how  Isnard  himself  threat- 
always  realize  the  things  that  are  done  ened  Park,  this  beautiful  Paris,  with 
under  cover  of  his  reputation.  He  destruction  ?  How  could  they  be  al- 
thinks  so  much  of  principles  that  he  lowed  to  rule  when  they  started  a  mob 
sometimes  forgets  facts.  I  have  never  to  sing  on  the  Boulevards,  for  the  heads 
told  htm  so,  tor  when  we  are  alone  to-  of  Marat,  Robespierre  and  Danton  and 
gether  (it  is  not  often — every  morning  all  their  followers  ? 
he  is  at  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  And  I  sometimes  think  we  must  be 
every  afternoon  at  the  Convention,  drifting  on  to  more  executions.  How 
every  evening  at  the  Jacobins)  he  can  they  live  together,  those  incompati- 
always  tries  to  escape  from  these  terti-  bles  !  The  Hebertists,  atheists,  mad- 
ble  things  and  to  give  play  to  his  fancy,  men  !  I  do  not  know  so  much  about 
And  then  he  said  once,  d  prepos  of  them,  for  father  will  not  let  me  read 
poor  Theroigne  de  Mericourt,  that  he  the  Pere  Duchesne.*  But  they  are  be- 
thought the  duty  of  a  woman  did  not  yond  the  pale.  And  the  Dantonists, 
lie  on  the  political  platform.  So  I  what  of  them  ?  There  are  some  of 
have  never  dared  to  speak.  Yet  I  know  them  one  cannot  but  like.  There  is 
he  is  troubled  at  heart  about  it  all.  He  Camille.  How  inimitable  is  he  and  his 
has  done  his  best  now  and  again.  He  Lucile !  Yel  I  will  tell  you  a  story  to 
saved  seventy-three  Girondins  this  time  show  you  the  other  side  of  his  life  and 
last  year,  and  he  is  very  proud  of  the  his  party's  life.  He  called  here  one  day 
letter  they  sent  to  thank  him  for  his  gen-  on  his  way  to  the  Jacobins  and  gave  my 
erous  opposition  to  the  decree  proposed  sister  a  book  to  keep  for  him  till  he 
against  them.  But  he  is  not  so  power-  came  back.  The  poor  little  thing  open- 
fu!  as  jou  think  him.     He  is  thwarted  ed  it :    imagine    her  horror  when  ahe 

on  every  side.      In  the   Committee  of     

Public  Safety,  Carnot,  Fouchi,  Collot  *  The  organ  of  the  Hebertists. 
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found  it  full  oF  filthy  pictures  !  Even  man  who  looks  his  crime  in  the  face,  but 
Lucile  is  so  free  with  Freron  and  as  the  man  of  noblest  purpose,  purest 
others,  that  every  one  but  Camille  bus-  unselfishness  in  the  midst  of  danger, 
pects  her.  And  Danton  himself— one  the  most  patriotic,  the  best, 
trembles  to  speak  of  him — but,  as  St.  It  may  be  a  delusion,  Jeannette,  but 
just  asks,  "  Whence  comes  the  wealth  it  absorbs  the  whole  soul  of 
around  him  3"  How  can  we  regenerate  Yours  ever  devotedly, 
the  nation  unless  the  leaders  are  pure  ?  El&anoxe  Duplay 
I  do  not  know  where  my  poor  Maximil- 
ian is  drifting  to  among  them  all.  I  li- 
do not  think  he  knows  himself.  As  yet  rur  Honore,  366, 
he  tries  to  shut  his  eyes  to  their  divi-  1  Fmctidor,  An  II. 
sions  and  to  see  the  best  side  of  every  [August  17, 1794.] 
one.  Last  night  in  the  Jacobins  there  My  Dear  Jeannette, — It  is  over. 
was  a  characteristic  example.  Were  I  do  not  know  bow  I  can  write  it  all, 
you  in  the  Refectory  of  the  Jacobins  and  yet  I  mast  say  it  or  my  heart  will 
when  you  were  in  Paris  ?  I  know  you  break.  Within  the  last  ten  days  I  have 
went  to  the  chapel,  to  see  the  tomb  of  lost  my  mother,  strangled  by  the  women 
Pierre  Mignard.  You  can  imagine  how  of  evil  life  in  the  prison  of  Ste.  Pelagie 
often  we  go,  now  that  it  is  the  home  of  My  sister,  with  the  little  baby  at  her 
the  patriots.  We  women  sit  in  a  gal-  breast,  has  lost  her  husband.  I  have 
lery  by  ourselves,  with  a  balustrade  lost  mine — may  I  call  him  mine  ? 
round  it.  It  was  not  high  enough  to  Father,  brother,  even  my  brother-in- 
prevent  poor  Theioigne  jumping  over  it  law,  away  in  the  Haute  Loire— all  have 
one  day,  and  rushing  at  my  Maximilian  been  arrested  !  I,  too,  have  been  ar- 
who  was  presiding,  and  who  hates  any-  rested,  lest  perhaps  I  might  wander 
thing  unseemly.  Ah  !  how  great  he  is  round  the  prison  as  Lucile  did.  Yet  I 
in  the  Jacobins !  When  Mirabeau  pre-  do  not  think  it  was  as  terrible  to  be 
sided  there  and  tried  to  stop  him,  he  arrested  as  it  was  to  be  released.  When 
rallied  the  patriots  round  him,  and  the  I  came  back  to  this  old  house  of  ours, 
great  man  in  his  turn  had  only  his  thirty  when  I  saw  the  empty  workshop,  and 
voices.  When  he  came  back  from  over  it  the  little  room  where  he  had  lived 
Flanders  they  voted  him  unanimously  so  long,  I  first  began  to  realize  that  it 
to  the  chair.  Yet  last  night  though  he  was  not  all  a  dream, 
was  less  successful,  less  applauded,  I  Oh,  that  little  room  !  How  plain 
thought  him  nobler  than  ever  before,  and  simple  it  was !  The  writing- table, 
It  was  a  discussion  on  a  petty  quarrel  the  straw-bottomed  chairs,  and  the  lit- 
— the  Phillipe  aux  question — in  which  tie  bookcase  with  the  books  we  knew  so 
our  poor  friend  Camille  seems  to  have  well.  And  then  the  bed  "with  the  blue 
misbehaved  himself.  All  was  confusion  damask  curtains  with  white  flowers  on 
and  miserable  personalities  lilt  Robes-  them,  made  out  of  an  old  dress  of 
pierre  got  up.  Then  he  lifted  them  mother's.  That  government  spares 
away  from  little  things  to  great,  and  nothing  :  all  those  little  things  are  con- 
condemned  the  crimes  of  the  English  fiscated  :  they  are  to  be  sold  at  auction 
government  and  the  vices  of  the  English  in  the  Palais  Royal.  At  least  I  have 
constitution.  At  first  they  would  not  his  picture,  the  little  medallion  by 
listen  :  Goupilleau  and  Lachevardi£re  Collet.  That  I  must  never  lose, 
got  up  to  ventilate  some  grievance  as  to  Ana'  then  when  I  go  to  our  own  room 
the  doings  in  your  wretched  La  Vendee;  and  look  out  on  the  convent-gardens 
but  at  last  he  prevailed.  He  lifted  them  and  see  them,  too,  empty,  I  begin  to 
up  from  their  squabbles  to  the  princi-  realize  how  dreary  is  the  world.  It 
pies  they  were  all  united  on,  and  for  seems  like  a  terrible  dream,  wherein 
the  moment  all  went  well.  But  how  ogre  follows  ogre,  meaningless,  formless, 
can  they  remain  united  ?  I  often  fancy  but  terrible.  At  first  we  are  walking  as 
they  are  hurrying  one  after  another  to  it  were  in  pleasant  pastures,  or  (shall  I 
the  grave.  say  ?)  as  a  Paul  and  Virginia,  making 
Can  you  understand  now  why  I  love  for  ourselves  a  desert  island  in  the 
him  ?    I  see  him  not  as  the  cruel  strong  midst  of  this  crowded  Paris.     But  the 
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shipwreck  came  all  too  soon,  and  the  end  the  divisions  of  the  assembly,"  he 
wild  waves  have  taken  the  wrong  one.  saioV-and  the  words  remain  in  my  ear 
He  had  been  ill  at  ease  for  months  as  he  hissed  them  out—"  I  demand 
past.  He  saw  the  faction  of  selfish  men  that  lha  veil  be  rent  once  and  for  aH." 
ever  growing  stronger.  As  one  after  And  then  the  assembly  roared  its  hoam 
another  died,  he  saw  others  start  up.  applause.  The  demons  round  Collot 
It  seemed  hopeless  to  make  the  general  d'Herbeis  shouted,  and  the  frogs  of  the 
will  prevail  against  the  selfish  individual  marsh  croaked.  And  T allien  went  om 
interests.  The  people,  to  whom  we  and  ended  :  "  I  am  armed  with  a  dag- 
looked,  in  whom  we  believed — the  men  of  gcr,  if  the  Convention  has  not  the 
the  fauieurgi,  that  he  was  fighting  for —  courage  to  decree  the  impeachment  of 
seemed  demoralised  ever  since  Hebert's  Robespierre."  Maximilian  rushed  to 
orgies.  It  all  was  hopeless.  As  if  to  the  tribune,  pale,  angry,  but  not  afraid. 
gather  strength  for  a  last  effort  he  I  think  they  still  feared  the  effect  of  his 
wished  to  escape  from  it  all  for  a  while,  eloquence  ;  and  lest  the  frogs  should 
and  commune,  as  he  said,  with  Nature  not  croak  loud  enough  T allien  kept 
and  with  me.  So  for  three  weeks  ha  sounding  his  bell,  while  my  poor  love 
seldom  went  even  to  the  Jacobins,  but  went  back  to  his  place,  and  then  again 
wandered  off  witb  me  to  the  long  walks  to  the  tribune,  and  again  to  his  place, 
at  Versailles.  I  said  I  loved  to  see  T allien  proposed  the  arrest  of  Heniiot 
those  trees  growing  wild  that  had  beea  and  every  one  likely  to  aid  us  in  the 
so  long  clipped  and  made  to  look  false  city.  And  laatlr,  when  they  had  cut  off 
like  the  painted  ladies  of  the  Court ;  all  help  tram  him,  Lachet  rose  to  pro- 
but  somehow  he  loved  order  so  well  and  pose  Robespierre's  arrest.  Augustine, 
system  that  I  think  he  would  like  to  his  brave  brother,  was  ready.  He 
have  had  them  clipped  again,  though  called  out  for  leave  to  share  his  broth- 
dipped  perhaps  in  a  different  waj  from  er's  death,  and  they  did  not  refuse  him. 
the  King's  gardener's  fashion.  It  was  And  young  M.  Le  Bas,  Elisabeth's 
so  in  everything.  He  did  not  love  dis-  husband,  and  Couthon  and  St.  just 
order  as  some  do.  He  longed  to  see  were  condemned  with  them.  M.  David, 
the  people  build  up  a  rule — a  firm,  hu-  the  painter,  cried  out :  "  I  will  drink 
mane  rule.  He  was  often  sick  at  heart  the  hemlock  with  thee,  Robespierre  !" 
to  see  how  hard  it  was,  with  war  and  It  sounded  very  fine,  but  I  do  not  like 
rebellion  aod  want  on  every  side.  Yet  David.  He  is  too  coarse,  too  loud,  and 
he  never  lost  faith.  Even  on  the  last  not  very  earnest,  I  think.  I  like  poor 
day,  the  ninth  Thermidor,  he  went  to  the  Grease  better,  though  no  one  looks  at 
Convention    hopeful.      Father  was  sad  his  pictures  now. 

and  I  was  sad,  but  he  would  have  me  Yet  still  the  Convention  seemed  mi- 
go  to  hear  him  conquer.  And  so  I  was  able  to  put  its  vote  into  effect.  The 
in  the  Convention  through  that  fatal  guards  would  not  advance  1  they  could 
day.  I  bad  not  been  there  so  often  an  not  be  made  to  do  the  demon's  work. 
I  bad  been  at  the  Jacobins.  The  meet-  But  quietly  and  sternly  Maximilian 
fng-place  of  the  friends  of  the  Constitu-  arose  and  of  his  own  will  obeyed  the 
tion  has  been  the  same  for  three  yean  and  Assembly.  I  never  saw  him  again. 
more.  The  National  Assembly  had  I  do  not  know  whether  it  all  hap- 
changed  from  place  to  place.  Sous*-  pencd  just  as  I  have  told  it  It  is  aH 
how  1  never  felt  so  much  at  home  there  blurred  in  my  memory  already.  I 
— perhaps  because  he  did  not— and  think  I  heard  Collot  d'Herbeis,  the 
least  of  all  on  that  last  day*-  Oh,  Jean-  actor,  speaking,  while  poos  mother 
nette  !  it  was  like  hell !  T allien  was  in  helped  me  out.  We  were  not  long  la- 
the chair,  but  no  man  kept  order.  St.  gethe*  before  we  were  dragged  off  each 
Just  arose,  and  with  bis  strangely  beau-  to  a  separate  prison — she  forever  !  1 
liful  boy's  face  went  to  the  tribune,  lay  in  prison  all  through  the  struggle  in 
The  cowards  would  not  hear  him,  .and  the  night-time,  all  through  the  tenth, 
he  stood  still  with  his  dreamy  eyes  on  when  he  felL  Perhaps  it  is  at  well  I 
fire  and  his  strong  mouth  resolute,  did  not  see  the  poor  shattered  body 
fixed,  facing  them  all.  Tallica  inter-  home  past  our  house,  and  the  brutal 
posed,  but  not  for  fairness'  sake,  "  To  women  stepping  to  jeer  at  ns.  They 
New  Sums.— Vol.  XLVII.,  No.  4  31 
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kept  me  in   prison  a  little  longer  and  not  for  the  country's  sake  but  to  serve 
then  tamed  me  out :  I  was  not  worthy  their  private  ends, 
to  die  with  him  !  I  cannot  write  more,  Jeannette.     Do 
Ah  !    Jeannette,   you  do   not  know  you  know  that  maxim  of  Nicolas  Cham- 
how  black  the  world  is  now  that  he  no  fort :  "  Life    is    a    long    illness,  from 
longer    lightens    it :  how    meaningless  which  sleep  relieves  us  every  sixteen 
Rousseau  seems,  when  he  la  no  longer  hours  :  sleep  may  ease  us  :  death  alone 
here  to  expound  him  :  how  hopeless  the  can  cure." 
outlook  of  the  fatherland  now  that  he  Till  then,  Jeannette,  thine, 
no  longer  encourages  us.     The  soldiers  Eleanor*. 
may  win  batiks  perhaps,  but  for  what  ? 

Whether  we  conquer  or  are  beaten  we  Mile.  Duplay  wore  mourning  for 
shall  be  ruled  without  principle.  Think  Robespierre  till  the  day  of  her  death, 
not  that  the  Church  will  be  better  Her  sister,  Madame  Le  Bas,  was  the 
treated  now  that  he  is  gone.  It  was  he  mother  of  the  historian  of  the  later 
who  sometimes  protected  the  poorer  Empire.  She  lived  to  supply  facts  to 
clergy.  Do  you  fancy  there  is  any  re-  Lamartine,  which  he  unfortunately  neg- 
ligion  in  Collet  d'Herbois  and  Eillaud  lected  to  use.  She  may  be  said  to 
Varennes  ?  They  say  that  they  will  have  been  the  only  advocate  of  Robes- 
give  the  priests  no  pay  at  all  for  the  fu-  pierre  of  any  force  who  survived  Thet- 
ture.  They  are  atheists :  they  hated  midor  and  did  not  become  a  Tbermi- 
the  feast  of  the  Supreme  Being :  they  dorean.  History  has  been  written  by 
are  guilty  of  the  worst  executions,  and  his  enemies.— Macmtflari  s  Magazine. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  HUMOR. 

BY  H.  D.  TRAILL. 

Oh  a  certain  morning  in  the  year  415  first  and  most  eminent  of  the  victims  of 
b.c,  the  people  of  Athens  awoke  to  the  delation  was  Alcibiades.  No  di- 
find  that  the  marble  busts  of  Hermes,  rect  proof  was,  indeed,  or  could  be, 
with  which  the  piety  of  private  citizens  offered  of  his  complicity  in  the  desecra- 
and  public  bodies  had  adorned  the  tion  of  the  busts  ;  but  the  religious  ex- 
streets  of  their  city,  had  almost  all  been  citement  of  the  hour  supplied  his  ene- 
mulilated  in  the  night.  The  panic  of  mies  with  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
rage  and  tenor  excited  by  a  sacrilegious  charging  him  with  an  even  darker  act 
outrage  of  such  evil  omen  for  the  for-  of  impiety.  He  was  accused  of  having 
tunes  of  the  great  naval  expedition  then  taken  part  in  an  orgie  which,  to  a  de- 
about  to  sail  for  Sicily,  has  been  likened  vout  Athenian  of  that  day,  seemed  no 
by  modern  historians,  not  without  in-  Less  hideous  and  shocking  than  the. 
genuity,  to  our  own  national  madness  blasphemous  "high  jinks'  of  John 
of  1678 ;  and  though  Pythonicus,  An-  Wilkes  and  his  boon  companions  ap- 
drocles,  and  the  rest  of  them,  were  but  peared  to  decent  God-fearing  English- 
very  inadequate  prototypes  of  Oates  men  of  the  last  century.  His  accusers 
and  Bedloe,  it  is  nevertheless  Hue  that  undertook  to  convict  him  of  having  des- 
at  Athens,  as  in  England,  demagogues  ecrated  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  in  the 
eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  popu*  house  of  one  Polytion,  where  Alcibiades 
lar  frenzy  as  an  instrument  wherewith  himself,  according  to  this  story,  had  per- 
to  compass  the  ruin  of  their  political  formed  the  part  of  Hierophant,  while 
enemies.  Informers  sprang  up  and  his  companions  personated  the  other 
swarmed,  and  the  ears  of  the  unnerved  celebrants  of  these  peculiarly  sacred 
citizens  were  plied  witn  the  story  that  rites.  The  accusation,  whether  true  or 
the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae  was  merely  false,  was  believed  ;  and  it  availed  to 
the  prelude  of,  and  signal  for,  a  con-  procure  the  disgrace  and  downfall  even 
certed  revolution,  in  which  the  Repub-  of  a  statesman  and  soldier  whose  ser- 
lic  itself  was  to  be  overthrown.     The  vices  were  deemed  by  large  numbers  of 
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his  fellow-citizens  to  be  at  that  moment  his  amused  audience  undoubtedly  held 
of  the  highest  value,  if  not  absolutely  in  the  profoundest  awe. 
indispensable  to  the  State.  So  power-  I  have  cited  these  two  strangcly-con- 
ful  a  motive  in  the  Athenian  mind  was  trasted  incidents  of  Athenian  life  be- 
veneration  for  the  gods,  and  dread  of  cause  they  seem  to.  me  to  afford  a  pe- 
the  punishments  with  which  they  might  culiarly  stiiking  illustration  of  the 
be  expected  to  visit  the  impiety  of  moral  and  intellectual  paradox  which  is 
man.  implied  in  the  pleasure  given  to  the 
Only  a  few  months  later,  at  the  Dio-  mind  of  man  by  the  quality  of  humor, 
nysian  Festival  of  the  year  414,  the  It  is  unnecessary,  I  hope,  to  guard  ray- 
Athenian  Theatre  was  ringing  with  the  self  against  being  supposed  to  look  upon 
peals  of  laughter  provoked  by  the  most  the  paradox  as  being,  in  this  particular 
daring  burlesque  of  the  national  ray-  instance,  unqualified.  I  do  not  forget,  of 
thology  that  Attic  comedian  had  ever  course,  that  Athenian  comedy  itself  par- 
yet  placed  upon  the  stage.  That  same  took  of  the  nature  of  a  religious  cere- 
public,  among  whom,  but  a  little  while  mony,  and  that  if  Zeus  and  the  other 
back,  a  citizen  suspected  of  complicity  Olympians  were  lampooned,  they  were 
with  the  outrage  upon  Hermes  would  Lampooned "  under  the  special  patron- 
have  run  much  risk  of  being"  lynched,"  age"  of  Diontsns.  Luci  an  brings  out 
were  now  assisting  with  the  keenest  this  point  with  curious  clearness  in  his 
amusement  at  a  scene  in  which  not  one  Ha/itus—ihe  dialogue  in  which  he  rep- 
god  alone,  nor  two,  not  Poseidon  and  resents  himself  as  dragged  before  the 
Hercules  only,  but  the  whole  Olympian  tribunal  of  Philosophia  by  a  body  of  an- 
Pantheon,  by  whom  these  two  gods  had  gry  philosophers  whom  he  has  ridiculed. 
been  accredited  as  humble  ambassadors  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  one  of  the  prose- 
to  a  mortal,  were  turned  into  the  most  cutors,  while  acknowledging  the  license 
audaciously  impious  ridicule.  The  Di-  of  raillery  which  was  permitted  to  Eu- 
vinities  to  whom  a  devout  Athenian  polls  and  Aristophanes,  goes  on  to  ob 
was  wont  as  a  matter  of  strict  obligation  serve  that  the  latter  of  these  satirists  only 
to  sacrifice,  the  Powers  to  whom  he '  dared  to  ridicule  one  man,  Socrates, 
believed  that  the  smoke  of  his  offerings  not  the  whole  tribe  of  philosophers, 
ascended  with  a  grateful  savor,  and  and  that  too  only  "at  the  Dtonysia, 
whose  wrath  he  was  equally  bound  to  where  such  things  were  allowed,  the 
believe  was  to  be  dreaded  by  all  who  god,  probably,  being  himself  of  a  hu- 
denied  them  this  gratification  of  their  morous  disposition  and  enjoying  the 
celestial  senses — these  same  gods  he  fun."  But  this,  after  all,  as  we  are  re- 
now  saw,  and  laughed  to  see,  reduced  minded  by  a  previous  remark  of  the 
to  the  plight  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  Cynic,  is  only  throwing  the  difficulty 
bcleagured  city  by  the  interception  of  a  stage  farther  back.  The  fact  that  one 
their  sacrificial  supplies.  He  looked  on  of  the  gods  encouraged  jesting  on  cei- 
hugely  tickled,  while  Prometheus,  hid-  tain  occasions  at  the  expense  of  his  fet- 
ing himself  from  the  view  of  the  All-  low  immortals,  may  have  been  felt  to 
seeing  One  under  an  umbrella,  informs  make  such  jesting  safe,  but  would 
Peisthetairus  and  his  fellow-founders  of  hardly  of  itself  have  made  it  seemly  or 
Cloud- Cuckoo-Town  that  it  is  all  up  agreeable  to  a  pious  Greek  who  tever- 
wilh  Zeus,  enced  the  divine  butts  even  more  than 
And  has  been  ever  since  he  reverenced  the  divine  jester.  The 
The  day  on  which  we  colonized  the  air ;  delight  given  by  the  profanity  is  what 
Since  when  no  smoke  of  offering,  reaches  us  constitutes  the  paradox.  "  The  multi- 
¥&^S£ZZ%££^£?  .ude,"sa,sDiogenesjustbefore,'-enjoy 
So  that  tbe  wild  barbarian  gods  who  dwell  banter  and  ridicule  most  of  all  when  it 
Upon  our  northern  frontier  threaten  Zeus  is  the  holiest  things  that  are  made  mock 
(In  their  Illyrlan  squeak)  with  instant  war,  Df  ■• 

Unless  he  ueau  for  an  opening  of  the  port,  jg     t  people     perhaps,  in   these  daj« 

And  lakes  the  embargooff  minced  victim-guts.  .     "     -.J     v      ■  v.  ,     ■     ,  'Z 

have  either  carried  analysis  far  enough 

Thus   conld    Aristophanes    venture    in  for  themselves,  or  are  sufficiently  famil- 

The  Birds  to  make   merry   with  those  iar  with  the  little  that  has  been  written 

superhuman  beings  whom  the  bulk  of  on  this  subject  by  other  people,  to  be 
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ready  with  the  explanation  that  "  the  quale.     Nothing  remains  mysterious  iq 

humorous  is  simply  the  incongruous,"  the  affair,  with  the  sole  exception  of  its 

and   that  it   was  the  very    incongruity  one  central  mystery  (which,  indeed,  Mr. 

created  by  bringing   the  emotions   at-  Spencer  did  not  profess  to  elucidate) 

tendant  on  the  sight  of  ignoble  situa-  that   this  physical  act  is    accompanied 

tions  into  sudden  collision  with  the  awe  by  a  pleasurable  mental  emotion-     So 

with    which   the    Athenians  ordinarily  completely,  indeed,  though,  no  doubt, 

regarded  the  gods,  that  lent   its   most  also  so  unavoidably,  does  this  element 

pungent  element  of  humor  to  the  Athe-  in  the  problem  escape  physiological  »n- 

nian  Comedy.     This,  of  course,  is  true,  alysis  that,  among  the  examples  of  in- 

10  far  as  it  goes ;  only,  unfortunately,  congruity,  cited  by  Mr.  Spencer,  there 

it  is  open  to  the  objection  too  often  ap-  are  some  in  which  the  mirth  would  be 

plicable,  we  fear,  to  the  results  of  psy-  accompanied  by  pleasure,  and  others  in 

etiological  analysis,  that  it  is  based  up-  which— though  undoubtedly   the  laugh 

on  the  method  known   to  logicians   as  would  follow,  and  follow  in  casual  and 

obseurum  per  obseurius-      For  the  hu-  inevitable  sequence,  upon  the  tncongru- 

•norous  is  a  form  of  the  pleasurable,  ity — it  would,  in  many  people,  be  a.c- 

and  before  being  satisfied  with  the  prop-  companies  by  only  a  momentary  if  even 

osjtion  that  "  the  sight  of  the  incon-  a  perceptible  emotion  of  pleasure,  des- 

Suous  gives  pleasure,"  or  even   with  lined  to  be  instantly   succeeded  by   a 

e  more  limited    proposition    that    it  much  more  acute  and.  permanent  ejno- 

"  gives  pleasure  under  certain   condi-  tion  of  pain. 

tions,"  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves  what  Take  for  example  this  incident,  tw- 

the  incongruous  really  is.     The  incon-  agined  or  possibly   witnessed   by   Mr. 

Sruous  is  the  unfit,  the  unsuitable,  the  Spencer,  the  case  of  a  "  burst  of  laugu- 

iscordant,    the    impeifect ;    it  covers  ter  "  breaking  forth  when   "  the  short 

generically  half  a  score  of  more  specific  silence  between  the  andante  and    the 

adjectives  which  are  names  not  of  honor  allegro  in  one  of  Beethoven's  sympho- 

but  of  reproach,  and  all  the  associations  nics  is  broken  by  a  loud  sneeze-"    Now 

of  which,  save  in  the  one  case  in  which  this  burst  of  laughter  might,  no  doubt. 

humor  emerges  from  them,  are  associa-  be  pretty  general,  but  witb  what  a  wide. 

lions  not  of  pleasure  but  of  pain.     The  variety  of  internal  emotions  would  the 

incongruous   is  the  unsymmetrical,  the  physical    act   be   associated  !      Let   us 

disorderly,  in    one    word    the   wrong,  trace  its  mental  accompaniments  through 

And  yet  man,  whose  one  natural  motive  a  supposed  party  of  three  persons  among 

impulse  upward,  after   the  satisfaction  the  audience,  one  of  them,  A.,  an  ar- 

of  his   bodily  needs,  is  the  instinct  of  dent  lover  of  classical  music,  another, 

pursuit  after,  and  delight  for  their  own  B-,  a  school-boy  unwillingly  assisting  at 

sakes   in,   order,  symmetry,  fitness,    in  a  performance  loo  classical  for  his  tastes, 

one  word  the  right,  is  capable  of  taking  and  a  third,   C,  an  adult,  moderately 

the  keenest  pleasure  in  the  contempla-  pleased,  but  inadequately  appreciative 

tion  of  their  opposiles.     Why  is  this  ?  of  the  entertainment  provided  for  him. 

Let  us  see  what  physiology  has  to  say  Upon  one  of  these  three  persons  the  in- 

on  the  matter.  congruous  interruption  of  the  interject- 

-  Some  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Mr.  ed  sneeze  will  certainly,  upon  anothei 

Herbert  Spencer  contributed  to  Mac-  probably,  and  even  upon  the  third  pos- 

millari  s  Magazine  a  short  but  admirable  sibly,  produce  the  same  immediate  phys- 

paper,    wherein  he  gave  a  most  com-  ical  effect — a   laugh.      The   emotional 

plete  and  convincing  account  of    the  sequela,  however,  of  this  convulsive  ac- 

nerve  excitations  and  muscular  move-  tion  of  the  nervo-mnscular  system  will 

raents  which  occur  when  the  perception  differ  widely,  and  as  follows  : — 

of  any  incongruity  results  in  the  physi-  A's  emotion  will  be  one  of  pure  irri- 

cal  act  of  laughter.     No  one  who  reads  tation  and  disgust,  much  enhanced  moat 

this  paper,  however  tittle  versed  in  the  likely  by  the  involuntary,  it  might  al- 

acience  which  the  writer  is  expounding,  most  be  said  the  confra-voluntaty  act, 

can  fail  to  feel  that  so  far  as  regards  which  we  have  supposed  him  to  have 

the  physical  act  of  laughter  at  incongru-  just  performed, 

ity,  the  explanation  is  thoroughly  ade-  B's  emotion,  assuming  htm  to  be  of 
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the  age  at  which  the  school-boy  has  blance  to  the  pleasurable  excitement 
just  outgrown  cruelty  to  animals  with-  aroused  in  the  mind  by  art,  poetry, 
out  having  yet  learned  consideration  for  eloquence,  or  such  other  emotional 
human  beings,  Will,  on  the  other  hand,  stimulant,  than  to  that  deep  but  tran- 
be  purely  pleasurable.  It  will  consist  quil  contentment  which  follows  on  the 
partly  of  what  may  be  called  a  disin-  receipt  of  a  piece  of  not  unexpected 
terested  delight  it)  incongruity,  a  de-  good  news,  whether  in  C's  peculiar 
light  in  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  partly  circumstances  this  feeling  will  ovtwardtj 
of  an  interested  satisfaction  at  a  mishap  manifest  itself  will,  of  course,  depend 
which  he  will  be  inclined  to  regard  upon  the  amount  of  restraint  which 
almost  as  a  judicial  rebuke  of  the  folly  good  nature  and  good  breeding  hare  ac- 
of  people  who  could  prefer  the  attrac-  customed  him  to  impose  upon  his  tac- 
tions of  a  classical  concert  to  those  of  havtor.  Whether  or  ho*  long  the 
an  equestrian  circus.  And  this  com-  feeling,  though  restrained  from  outward 
plex  emotion  meeting  with  no  check  suppression,  may  continue  to  hold  id 
from  the  sympathetic  observation  of  ground,  will  depend  upon  the  strength 
other  people's  pain  will,  as  has  been  of  his  sense  of  humor  relatively  to  that 
said,  be  purely  pleasurable.  of  his  sympathy  with  the  disappoint- 
ed emotions,  assuming  him  to  be  a  ments  of  others,  and,  perhaps  out 
man  of  average  intelligence,  good  na~  should  add,  to  that  of  his  personal  re- 
ture,  and  good  bleeding,  will  obviously  gard  for  his  annoyed  companion, 
conflict.  The  disinterested  delight  in  From  this  rough  analysis  of  the  emo- 
incongruity,  even  if,  when  excited  by  so  tions  of  the  last  of  these  three  persons, 
trivial  a  cause,  it  survived  his  laugh,  it  will  be  seen  that  pure  unfitness  and 
would  immediately  come  into  collision  simple  "  wrongness," — using  that  word 
with  a  much  stronger  feeling  of  sympa-  with  strictly  etymological  propriety  to 
thy  for  the  people  around  him  whose  denote  the  quality  of  that  which  is 
pleasure  in  the  music  must,  he  would  "wrung"  or  awry,  without  any  sec- 
know,  be  marred  for  a  more  or  less  ondary  meaning  of  moral  blame — pro- 
considerable  time  by  an  incident  of  duces  a  distinctly  and  disinterestedly 
comparatively  little  moment  to  him.  pleasurable  effect.  It  is  clear  that  the 
This  would  suffice  to  at  least  establish  incongruity  between  A's  and  B's  emo* 
an- equilibrium  between  pain  and  pleas-  tions  affects  C  pleasurably  for  its  aw* 
nTe,  if  not  to  create  a  preponderance  of  sake  ;  because  the  only  other  possible 
the  former  emotion  in  his  mind.  If  source  of  the  pleasure  which  he  feels, 
however,  C  is  an  observant  man,  he  namely,  the  ridiculous  incident  itself, 
win  almost  immediately  become  con-  is  by  hypothesis,  excluded-  C's  feel- 
scious  of  an  incongruity  far  more  subtle  trigs  are  neutral  as  regards  the  musical 
and  profound,  in  the  contrast  between  performance  which  the  sneeze  infer- 
tile effects  produced  by  the  ignoble  (n-  rupts  ;  they  are  positively  in  sympathy 
teiruption  of  the  music  respectively  on  with  those  to  whom  the  interruption  is" 
his  two  companions.  In  this  contrast,  painful,  and  to  that  extent  partake  of 
slight  as  is  the  circumstance  which  positive  pain.  His  glow  of  satisfaction 
has  given  rise  to  it,  there  will  be  re-  is  due  solely  to  his  observation  of  the 
fleeted,  as  in  a  diminishing  mirror,  all  contrast  of  emotions  exhibited  by  his 
the  irreconcilable  conflicts  and  incom-  two  companions,  a  contrast  which,  as  I 
patibilities  of  human  tastes  and  temper-  have  said,  reflects  human  nature  to  him 
aments,  all  the  countless  cross-purposes  in  little,  which  is  full  of  suggestion  of 
of  human  life.  In  presence  of  this  con-  the  eternal  conflicts  and  incompatibili- 
tragt,  in  contemplation  of  the  fact  that  ties  of  human  tastes  and  temperaments, 
the  very  incident  which  is  causing  nn-  the  countless  cross- purposes  of  human 
mixed  annoyance  to  the  musical  ama-  lives.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  root 
teur  is  giving  pleasure  as  unqualified  to  question  :  Why  should  it  give  us  pleasure 
the  school-boy,  C,  as  anyone  who  poi-  to  find  conflicting  and  incompatible 
Besses  the  sense  of  humor  knows,  will  tastes  among  men,  and  cross-purposes 
experience  a  strange  inward  glow  of  sat-  in  their  lives  ? 

isfaction,   a  feeling   quite  sui  generis,        On  the  face  of  it  one  would  say  that, 

bat  which  seems  to  bear  less  resent-  whatever  else  its  genesis,  this  pleasure 
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.could  not,  at  any  rate,  hare  originated  definition,  to  maintain  Carlyle's  theory 
in  sympathy.  Sympathy,  as  has  been  of  humor  as  a  quality  springing  "  not 
seen,  may,  in  certain  circumstances  mote  from  the  head  than  the  heart." 
powerfully  counteract  it,  and  appear  in  Sympathy  may  lend  grace  and  sweetness 
all  cases  to  be  more  or  less  antagonistic  to  humor  ;  and  far  be  it  from  me,  with 
to  it ;  so  that  the  natural  route  of  psy-  many  a  genial  touch  of  Shakespeare's, 
etiological  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  Sterne's,  and  Addison's  before  my 
humorous  would  seem  to  lead  away  mind,  to  deny  that  sympathy  quickens 
from  rather  than  toward  the  sympa-  and  deepens  that  insight  into  human 
thetic.  Most  criticism,  however,  has  nature  to  which  humor  is  so  largely  in- 
taken  precisely  the  opposite  road,  debted  for  its  materials.  But  it  must 
Carlylc,  for  instance,  dealt  with  humor  surely  be  evident,  on  reflection,  that 
in  his  own  humorous  and  poetic  way  ;  the  associated  play  of  sympathy  is  acci- 
bnt  his  best  known  analysis  of  the  qual-  dental  and  not  essential  to  humor,  and 
ity  (in  the  Essay  on  Jean  Paul  Richter)  that  Carlylc  has  not,  by  any  means, 
was  executed  in  one  of  his  rare  optimis-  disposed  of  the  matter  in  limiting 
tic  moods,  and  it  is  impossible,  1  think,  "  true  humor"  to  its  sympathetic  va- 
for  any  unprejudiced  critic  of  human  riely,  and  rejecting  all  other  descrip- 
nature  and  human  life  to  admit  its  ade-  lions  as  mere  examples  of  "  that  faculty 
quacy.  What,  to  begin  with,  are  we  to  of  irony,  of  caricature,  which  consists 
say  of  the  following  passage  ? —  chiefly  of  certain  superficial  distortions 
or  reversals  of  objects,  and  ends  at  last 

True  humor  spring,  not  more  from  the  head  in    laughter."      One   is   tempted  to   in- 
than  [he  heart ;  il  is  not  contempt,  Its  essence  ?         ...  .     .     *"r..  ,. 

f.  lore  ;  it  issues  not  in  laughter  but  in  .till  quire   how   the    great    humorist    would 

•miles,  which  lie  far  deeper.     It  is  a  sort  of  in-  himself  have  classified  many  of  his  own 

verse   sublimity  exalting  a.  it  were   into  our  criticisms  of    the  peculiarities,    internal 

•flections  what  is  below  us,  while  sublimity  aod   eternal,  of   his  personal    friends, 

draw,  down  ,nto  our  aflectmn.  what  is  above  Sympathy  is  certainly    not    their    dis- 
tinctive note,  and  caricature  is  ;  but  as 

Excellent  as  a  description  of  the  hu-  certainly  they  ate  many  of  them  humor 
mor  which  gave  us  Sancho  Panza  and  ous  in  a  high  degree.  We  may  even 
his  master,  Captain  Shandy  and  his  push  the  examination  a  step  farther, 
brother,  what  is  to  be  said  of  it  as  an  and  ask  what  we  are  to  say  of  the  latent 
account  of  the  humor  to  which  we  owe  comedy  of  the  very  sentence  above 
the  experiences  of  Lemuel  Gulliver  quoted,  the  writer  of  which  has  all  un- 
among  the  Houyhnhms,  his  report  on  consciously  condemned  as  inferior,  if 
the  moral  characteristics  of  the  Yahoos,  not  spurious,  the  very  form  of  humor 
or  even  his  description  of  the  intel-  in  which  be  himself  excelled.  Is  there 
lectual  habit  of  the  philosophers  of  not  humor  in  that?  Yet  it  would  be 
Laputa?  Carlyle,  it  is  true,  confronts  difficult  to  say  that  our  smile  at  the 
this  very  difficulty  with  his  wonted  spectacle  of  the  most  truculent  of  cari- 
boldness.  Swift  he  admits,  "  inclines  caturists  reproving  caricature,  is  alto- 
more  to  simple  irony  ;  yet  he  bad  gen-  gether  a  sympathetic  one. 
uine  humor  too,  and  of  no  unloving  One  circumstance  which  tends  to 
sort,  though  cased,  like  Ben  Jonson's,  give  an  air  of  superficial  simplicity  to 
in  a  most  caustic  and  bitter  rind."  what  is  in  reality  extremely  obscure,  is 
Jonson's  may,  perhaps,  be  penetrable ;  that  the  form  of  humor  which  most 
but  if  there  be  anyone  of  mortal  men  pleases  the  mass  of  modern  civilised 
who  has  ever  penetrated  through  the  mankind,  is  for  the  most  part  charged 
bitter  rind  of  Swift's  humor  to  the  core  with  certain  other  qualities,  whose  ca- 
of  love  which,  according  to  this  criti-  pacity  for  producing  pleasure  is  in  do 
cism,  lies  within  it,  one  would  greatly  way  paradoxical ;  and  that  the  mass  of 
like  to  hear  an  authentic  narrative  of  mankind  naturally  do  not  trouble  them- 
the  exploration.  And  what  is  here  said  selves  to  discriminate  between  the  va- 
of  Swift  might  equally  be  said  of  other  rious  constituent  elements  in  a  complex 
lesser  humorists  out  of  number.  pleasurable  effect.  Thus  it  is  not  sur- 
lt  is,  in  fact,  impossible,  without  un-  prising  that  humor  informed  by  syropa- 
ivanantably   limiting  one's   survey  and  thy  should  charm  and  fascinate.    Those 
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imperfections  of  a  lovable  character  on  pleasure.  Brit  this  inverse  and  primd 
which  the  humoiist  seizes,  only  serve  facie  irrational  instinct,  not  preserva- 
to  bring  its  attractions  into  stronger  re-  live,  bat  apparently  destructive  ;  this, 
lief.  The  hobby -of  My  Uncle  Toby,  and  the  pleasure  which  attends  its  gratt- 
the  simple  scholarly  vanity  of  Dr.  fication,  are  much  more  difficult  to  ac- 
Primrose,  endear  the  soldier  and  the  count  for  on  evolutionary  principles, 
vicar  to  us  in  fiction,  just  as  these  same  It  demands  no  impossible  stretch  of 
foibles  would  in  real  life.  It  is  not,  the  imagination  to  conceive,  say,  of  a, 
though  some  of  us,  doubtless,  fancy  it  bee  reflecting  on  the  marvellous  adap- 
ts, the  foibles  themselves  which  attract  tation  of  its  activities  to  its  needs,  and 
us — as  we  should  at  once  perceive  if  rejoicing  in  the  perfect  symmetry  and 
Mr.  Pecksniff,  for  instance,  took  to  conformity  to  their  purpose  of  its  hex- 
quoting  Greek,  or  Ralph  Nickleby  to  agonal  cells.  But  the  notion  of  a  bee 
coveting  a  garden  with  mimic  earth-  capable  of  being  tickled  at  the  con- 
works  and  mounting  them  with  jack-  structive  blunders  even  of  a  fellow- 
boots.  The  pleasure  which  we  take  in  workman,  to  say  nothing  of  its  own— 
the  contemplation  of  Captain  Shandy  nay,  the  mere  idea  of  a  bee  whose 
and  Dr.  Primrose  is  derived  in  part  whole  conscious  energies  would  not  be 
from  the  attraction  of  those  virtues  absorbed  in  repugnance  to  the  error 
which  their  accompanying  weaknesses  and  in  the  effort  to  repair  it,  much  more 
only  throw  op  by  way  of  contrast  into  seriously  taxes  our  powers  of  imagina- 
stronger  relief,  and  in  part,  no  doubt,  tive  conception.  Vet  it  is  at  blunders 
from  the  piquant  effect  of  the  contrast  of  a  character  closely  analogous  to 
itself.  But  the  virtues  themselves  ob-  this  ;  it  is  at  failures  in  the  adaptation 
viously  give  pleasure  as  examples,  not  of  human  activities  to  human  needs  ;  it 
of  incongruity,  hut  of  fitness,  not  of  the  is  at  (he  construction  of  the  round  hole 
imperfect  in  human  life,  but  of  the  per-  for  the  square,  or  hexagonal,  man,  and 
feet ;  while  (he  element  of  pleasure  de-  at  the  insertion  of  the  round  man  in 
rived  from  the  contrast  itself,  inasmuch  the  square,  or  hexagonal,  hole,  that  the 
as  it  immediately  suggests  the  question  laughter  of  the  only  creature  who  can 
why  we  should  be  pleased  at  the  asso-  laugh  is  as  often  as  not  provoked, 
ciation  of  weaknesses  with  virtues,  re-  To  the  mind  which  would,  doubt- 
mains  as  paradoxical  as  ever.  less,  have  thrown  most  light  upon  it  In 
The  more  completely,  in  short,  we  the  ancient  world,  this  problem  pre- 
divest  the  humorous  of  its  occasionally  sented  itself  only  incidentally  and  with- 
associated  element  of  sympathy,  the  out  any  demand  for  a  solution.  Aris- 
nearer  do  we  get  to  its  central  and  car-  totle  observes  of  Comedy  in  the  Pottkt 
dinal  mystery — the  mystery  of  the  fact  that  it  "  imitates  those  vices  and  mean- 
that  man  alone  of  all  sentient  beings  is  nesses  only  which  partake  of  the  ridicit- 
capable  of  taking  delight  in  that  which  lous,  and  that  the  ridiculous  consists  of 
is, — and  because  it  is, — imperfect,  that  some  fault  or  turpitude  not  attended 
man  alone  delights  in  the  "  as  it-should-  with  great  pain  and  not  destructive."  Bat 
oot-be"  for  its  own  sake.  The  very  a  fault  is  a  fault,  and  a  turpitude  a  tur- 
existence  of  such  a  capacity  seems  anti-  pitude,  whether  painful  or  not ;  and 
thetic  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  biologi-  the  fact  of  its  stopping  short  of  pain  or 
cal  progress.  That  man  should  take  destruction  does  not  explain  the  fact 
pleasure  in  fitness  and  symmetry  for  of  its  contemplation  giving  pleasure, 
their  own  sakes,  and  apart  from  their  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
subservience  to  any  useful  practical  end,  analysis  was  carried  as  much  as  a  sin- 
hardly  appears  to  ask  for  explanation-  gle  step  further  in  all  the  lapse  of  time 
For  the  desire  for  fitness  must  tn  so  many  between  Aristotle  and  Hobbes.  Hob- 
ways  have  been  serviceable  and  protective  bes  pushed  the  inquiry  forward,  as 
to  man,  even  in  the  earliest  stages  of  his  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
history,  that  one  would  naturally  ex-  usual  cast  of  his  speculations,  in  a  man- 
pect  that  it  would  be  "selected  for  de-  ner  little  flattering  to  humanity.  His 
velopment,"  and  that  its  satisfaction,  account  of  the  "  passion  of  laughter" 
like  thai  of  other  instincts  so  selected,  is  well  known.  He  describes  it  as  a 
would  soon  come  to  be  attended  with  sudden  glory,  arising  from  the  sudden 
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conception  of  some  emmcney  in   out-  roost  tin  willing  lo  assign  an  antipathetic 

selves  as  compared  with  the  infirmities  origin  to  the  sense  of  humor  can  hardly 

of  otherB,  or  with  our  own  formerly,  deny. 

"  For  men,"  he  continues,  "  laugh  at  Ascending  a  step,  though  no  doubt  n 

the  follies  of  themselves  past,  when' they  very  short  step,  higher  In  the  scale  of 

come  suddenly  to  remembrance,  except  the  humorous,  we  find  analysis  yielding 

when  bringing  with  them   any  sadden  the  same  result.     Primitive  amusements 

dishonor."  and  primitive  theatrical  representations. 

And  disagreeable  as  may  be  the  idea  the  sports  of  the  country  fair,  the  popu- 
tbat  mirth,  the  quality  of  all  others  larity  of  the  pantomime,  and  of  Punch 
most  associated  at  the  present  stage  of  and  Judy,  serve  with  many  another  ex- 
human  development  with  the  social  and  ample  to  illustrate  the  truth  that  man's 
sympathetic  emotions,  had  an  anti-so-  earliest  notion  of  the  humorous  is  es- 
Ctal  and  antipathetic  origin,  the  truth,  sentially  an  egoistic  satisfaction  at  the 
it  is  to  be  feared,  will  have  lo  be  sought  mishaps  of  his  fellow-man.  What  he 
in  this  direction-  first  likes  to  "  play  at "  himself,  and 

If  we  examine  the  pleasure  excited  what  he  earliest  laughs  at  in  the  play  of 
by  the  ruder  and  more  primitive  forms  others,  is  the  designed  reproduction  of 
of  humor  in  the  undeveloped— whether  these  mishaps  by  artificial  means  His 
infantine  or  savage — mind,  we  shall  find  first  amusement  at  the  fair  or  in  the 
ourselves  sent  back  without  much  help  theatre  is  derived  from  seeing  men  vol- 
for  it  to  Hobbes's  definition.  Probably,  uMatily  assume  that  position  of  infer  U 
the  first  thing  at  which  a  child  will  erity  to  himself  into  which  accident 
laugh— intelligently,  that  is  to  say,  and  occasionally,  but  for  htm  too  rarely, 
not  by  way  of  mere  "  crowing,"  which  thrusts  them.  He  laughs  to  see  his  fel- 
ts only  a  response  excited  in  the  nerve-  lows  submit  to  each  other's  buffets  in 
centres  influencing  the  vocal  muscles  by  his  presence,  and  is  delighted  when  any 
mere  feeling  of  bodily  satisfaction — will  of  bis  rustic  comrades  will  so  far  forget 
be  at  the  sight  of  another  child's  turn-  the  dignity  of  human  beings  as  to  grin 
ble.  Savages,  when  they  can  laugh  at  through  a  horse-collar  against  each 
all,  which  one  at  least  of  the  lowest  other  for  the  prise  of  a  flitch  of  bacon. 
races,  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  are  be-  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
lie  ved  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of  the  bumpkin's  amusement  at  such  sights 
doing,  are  generally  moved  to  laughter  as  this  is  almost  wholly  composed  of 
by  some  mishap  befalling  others,  satisfaction  at  seeing  his  equals  placed 
Among  ourselves,  the  rustic,  who  most  temporarily  in  a  position  of  inferiority 
nearly  reproduces  the  primitive  oondi-  to  himself.  Even  in  those  rural  games 
tions  of  the  savage  mind,  is  almost  as  in  which  victory  is  honorable— such  as 
susceptible  to  this  form  of  childish  hu-  that  of  endcavoiing  to  capture  a  pig 
mor  as  the  child  itself.  A  pure  bred  with  a  greased  tail — failure  is  ignoble  ; 
country  bumpkin,  unspoilt  by  the  polish  and  the  rnder  clown  has  accordingly  a 
of  the  town,  will  be  heartily  amused  higher  relish  for  such  competitions  than 
and  laugh  frankly  and  without  restraint  for  those  on  which,  as  for  instance  in 
at  the  sight  of  such  an  accident  as  a  fall  ordinary  foot-racing,  the  defeated  cotn- 
aot  attended  with  serious  results — the  petitor  is  not  made  ridiculous. 
more  heartily  and  with  not  less  re-  The  same  observations  apply  with 
straint  if  it  be  attended  with  specially  equal  or  even  greater  force  to  the  mirth 
humiliating  circumstances  for  the  faller ;  excited,  when  it  is  excited,  by  another 
as,  for  instance,  if  it  should  happen  on  form  of  humor  hardly  raised  above  the 
an  extremely  dirty  road,  or  to  a  particu-  level  of  the  pleasantries  of  the  country 
larly  well-dressed  person,  or  in  the  fair:  I  refer  to  the  practical  joke.  The 
presence  of  an  exceptionally  large  con-  practical  joke  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
course  of  people,  or,  belter  still,  if  all  assist  nature  and  fate  by  mechanically 
these  elements  of  mortification  should  bringing  about  some  one  or  other  of 
concur.  Here,  then,  it  is  clear  that  the  those  unpleasant  incidents,  which  do 
yokel's  amusement  is  dirtctfy  proper-  not  of  themselves  befall  people  fre- 
tiontd  to  his  victim's  humiliation— a  quently  enough  to  gratify  stupid  malice 
fact  the  significance  of  which  even  those  in  real  life.     Observing  with  impatience 
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that  chairs  do  not  withdraw  themselves  yet  lower  forms  of  the  so-called  bumor- 
froprto  motm  from  beneath  sitters,  and  ous  this  truth  of  Hobbes's  definition  is 
that  water  jugs  and  flour-sacks  do  not  plainly  traceable.  The  emotion  which 
spontaneously  discharge  their  contents  belongs  to  each  and  all  of  them  is  es- 
on  men's  heads  and  shoulders,  the  prac-  sentiaUy  of  the  antipathetic  order, 
lical  joker  sets  to  work  to  create  these  They  do  not  rid  themselves  of  this 
or  the  like  incidents  artificially,  and  characteristic  even  in  the  case  in  which 
thus  to  produce  in  those  who  shall  suf-  the  "sudden  glory"  of  the  laughter 
fer  from  them  an  "infirmity"  or  infe-  arises  from  the  conception  of  "emi- 
riority  which  maygive  himself  an"emi-  nency  "  in  himself  m  comparison,  not 
nency"  over  bis  victim.  It  is  true  with  the  "infirmity  of  others,"  but 
that  the  eminency  and  the  "glory"  "with  his  own  formerly."  For  here 
which  arises  from  it  are  not  "  sudden,"  the  former  self  is  manifested  projected 
but  are  produced  by  careful  and  often  from  the  personality,  and  practically 
laborious  preparation  ;  and,  lacking  regarded  as  another  person  whose  in- 
that  element  of  surprise  for  which  feriority  to  the  present  self  excites  in 
Hobbes  is  careful  to  stipulate,  there  is  the  latter  a  purely  egoistic  pleasure.  It 
no  excuse  for  the  practical  joke  each-  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  modern  de- 
ing,  at  any  rate  in  the  mind  of  its  att-  velopment  of  the  sense  of  humor  has  led 
thor,  even  those  rudimentary  impulse*  men  to  a  way  of  laughing  at  "  the  fol- 
io mirth  which  constitute  the  sense  of  lies  of  themselves  past,"  which  has 
humor  in  the  child  and  the  savage,  nothing  antipathetic  about  it ;  but  this 
But  few  people  in  these  days  have  ever  is  clearly  not  what  Hobbes  had  in  hit 
enjoyed  tbe  privilege  of  seeing  the  mind,  even  if  he  had  had  the  cast  of 
adult  practical  joker  at  work  ;  and  pos*  mind  to  which  it  could  appeal,  because 
si bly  he  does  not  laugh.  The  peculiar  laughter  of  this  kind,  as  everyone  knows 
emotion  with  which  he  sets  about  bis  who  has  indulged  in  it,  is  accompanied 
pastime  may  more  resemble  that  smile-  by  no  aense  of  "  eminency  "  of  the  pro- 
fess satisfaction  in  which  we  can  im-  ent  over  the  past  self.  On  the  contrary 
agine  a  Roman  tyrant  to  have  content-  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  pleasure 
plated  the  tortures  of  his  victims.  In  derived  from  this  species  of  humorous 
saying  this,  however,  of  the  practical  self-criticism  that  the  present  is  recog- 
joke  in  general,  I  do  not  intend  to  lay  nized  as  essentially  identical  with,  and 
it  down  as  an  absolute  and  exceptionless  in  no  important  respect  superior  to,  the 
rule  that  its  humor  must  be  always  of  past  self.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  feeling 
the  infantile  or  barbaric  type.  But  the  expressed  in  the  poetic  dictum  that 
exceptions  to  the  rule  are  exceedingly  "  men  are  bnt  children  of  a  larger 
rare,  and   when  they  occur,  are  to  be  growth." 

accounted  for,  as  a  rule,  by  the  fact  Here,  undoubtedly,  humor  has  reach- 
that  the  joke  itself  is  the  mere  physical  ed  its  sympathetic  stage  ;  but  it  is  clear, 
symbol  of  some  really  humorous  incon-  as  has  been  said,  that  humor  of  this 
gruity  of  ideas.*  kind  was  not  within  Hobbes's  con- 
In  all  ordinary  cases,  however,  of  this  temptation  n  giving  his  account  of  the 
species  of  jesting,  as  in  the  other  and  "  passion     of     laughter."      This     is, 

throughout,   a  definition    exclusive  of 

•Obviously  this  is  the  case  with  the  genu-  tne  element  of  sympathy,  and   restric- 

^U^au^y^nf'wtfcotSw  ft*  *«  *«*»  «-«  "  •**  « 

places  "performing  bare"  in  his  path  on  one  should    nowadays  consider  one  of   Us 

of  his  shooting  expeditions  Unable  to  startle  specific  and  least  agreeable  manifesta- 
ble animal  out  of  his  sitting  posture  by  ordi-  lions— the  laugh  of   SCOTn.      An    Evolu- 

^ir'^w^0[^V,'a,ih'9ftk?,1ruf"  tionist.  however,  need  not  hesitate  to 
gestion,  discharged  one  barrel  over  its  head,  ,  ,.  .  J  -  ...  .  ,  .  - 
whereupon,  to  his  stupefaction,  the  bare,  in  "ccept  .  this  definition— inadequately 
response  to  the  familiar  signal,  raised  a  mini-  though  it  accounts  for  the  motives  of 
atnre  firearm  and  returned  the  shot.  The  humor  laughter  in  the  civiltxed  man — as,  Mo- 
ot this  is  to  be  found,  of  course,  not  on  its  logically  speaking,  a  true  and  sufficient 

practical  side,  but  in  the  catastroph le  change  „"*.       AlTs EL.  . i_i_  .»  .1.    js. 

Si  the  sportsman's  mental  (and  moral)  stand-  •■*      The  "npu'«  to  *t)Ovx  at  the  *6- 

point  on  tbe  sudden  transformation  of  the  hare  COVery  of   our  own   eminency    in   com- 

from  a  mark  into  an  antagonist.  parison  with  the  infirmity  of  others,  has 
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certainly  as  good  a  right  to  be  classed  names  of  Shakespeare,  of  Cervantes, 
among  those  instincts  which  tend  to  and  of  Sterne  belong.  Of  how  few 
the  preservation  of  a  competitor  in  the  upon  the  long  roll  of  satirists  from  Aris- 
struggle  for  existence  as  has  many  an-  tophanes  to  Swift,  can  it  be  said  that 
other  unamiable  human  characteristic  their  habitual  attitude  toward  their  hu- 
which  the  Evolutionist  refers  without  man  subject  is  other  than  one  of  con- 
hesitation  to  that  category.  It  may,  tempt !  Of  how  few  such  can  it  be 
indeed,  be  regarded  as  only  the  emo-  said,  in  Carlyle's  words,  that  their  na- 
tional condition  of  this  competitive  mor  springs  "  not  more  from  the  .head 
instinct  itself.  Taking  pleasure  in  any  than  from  the  heart!"  Certainly,  it 
form  of  superiority  must  have  been  one  cannot  be  said  of  Carlyle  himself, 
of  the  earliest  accompaniments  and  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  that  self- 
preservatives  of  the  desire  to  conquer  blinding  egotism  which  did  so  much  to 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  It  is,  in  mar  the  natural  nobility  of  his  character 
fact,  as  natural  a  concomitant  of  that  never  allowed  him  to  suspect  the  fact 
desire  as  the  feeling  of  relief  and  com-  Almost  every  touch  of  comic  portrai- 
fort  which  follows  on  the  satiation  of  ture  at  which  we  smile,  whether  in  his 
hunger  and  thirst  is  to  these  appetites  histories,  his  essays,  or  his  letters,  is  a 
themselves.  It  will  not  do  for  the  lowering  touch — a  piece  of  observation 
"passion  of  laughter"  any  more  than  which  hag  struck  him  at  the  standpoint 
for  other  and  more  spiritual  human  of  antipathetic  criticism,  not  one  which 
emotions  to  be  ashamed  of  its  humble  he  has  tracked  out  for  himself  along  the 
origin.  path  of  sympathetic  study.  We  laugh 
Nor  should  we  allow  one  or  two  il-  unmistakably  at  the  object,  and  not 
Instrious  exceptions  to  blind  our  daz-  with  the  humorist  in  a  sort  of  common 
sled  eyes  to  the  fact  that  by  far  the  fellowship  of  good  feeling  for  him  at 
larger  portion  of  the  recorded  humor  of  whom  wo  are  laughing.  And  so  it 
the  world  is  of  the  antipathetic  order—  always  has  been  with  nine  out  of  ten 
the  offspring  of  scorn  ;  and  that  the  of  the  great  humorists  whom  the  world 
laughter  provoked  by  it  partakes  largely  has  produced — with  all,  in  fact,  but 
of,  if  it  is  not  wholly  due  to,  theegoistic  some  few  of  the  very  greatest,  in  whose 
glory  of  Hobbes.  Satire,  at  least,'  case,  moreover,  the  admixture  of  sym- 
down  to  its  latest  modern  development,  pathy  with  humor  has  been  due  not 
is  a  standing  monument  of  this  fact,  so  much  to  their  special  note  as  ku- 
and  satire  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popu-  morists,  as  to  the  association  of  the 
tar,  certainly  the  most  widely  culti-  satiric  faculty  with,  and  its  regulation 
vated,  form  of  humor  that  exists.  The  by,  a  certain  Shakespearean  breadth  and 
name  of  Shakespeare,  and,  in  a  less  de-  equity  of  survey.  No  one  can  doubt 
gree,  of  course,  the  name  of  Sterne,  that  the  mind  which  created  Squire 
have  persuaded  many  people  to  ante-  Western,  had,  in  respect  of  its  outlook 
date  tbe  appearance,  or  at  any  rate  the  on  humanity,  much  in  common  with  the 
prevalence,  of  the  sympathetic  variety  mtnd  which  created  Sir  John  Falstaff ; 
of  humor  by  many  generations.  Shake-  but  if  the  coarse  old  Somersetshire  fox- 
speare's  humor  was  the  crown  and  flower  hunter  is  never  allowed  to  become 
of  a  splendid  poetic  imagination,  and  a  purely  odious  or  contemptible,  and  if 
broad  and  deep  philosophy  of  life,  the  gross  old  cockney  tavern- haunter 
Sterne  was,  artistically  speaking,  a  sen-  never  quite  loses  our  sneaking  regard, 
timentalist  first,  and  a  humorist  after-  it  was  rather,  perhaps,  because  Shake- 
ward.  The  charm  of  Cervantes,  tbe  speare  and  Fielding  "  saw  life  steadily, 
jolly  mirth  of  Rabelais  can  be  traced  and  saw  it  whole,' '  than  because  they  had 
easily  enough,  either  to  the  unique  any  personal  sympathy  with  their  own 
characteristics  of  the  artist  (as  distinct  creations.  And  conversely,  it  is  because 
from  the  humorist)  or  to  the  idiosyn-  Smollett  had,  in  every  way,  a  narrower 
crasy  of  the  man.  People,  however,  outlook  upon,  and  shallower  insight 
who  lean  to  the  Carlylean  theory  of  the  into  human  nature  than  Fielding,  rather 
sympathetic  origin  of  humor,  forget  how  than— or  at  any  rate  as  much  as — be- 
singularly  short  in  the  whole  world's  bis-  cause  of  any  defect  of  sympathy,  that 
tory  has  been  the  category  to  which  the  his  ridicnlous   characters  are    for  the 
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most    part  almost   inhumanly  ignoble,        Thus   then  the  biological  history  of 

figures  of  hideous  ugliness  dashed  upon  the  sense  of  humor  would  be  somewhat 

the  canvas  with  a  touch  as  brutally  con-  as  follows  : 

tcmpiuoua  as  that  of  Gillray.  First  stage. — Man.  in  the  pnrely  con- 
Such  explanations,  however,  of  these  tentious  period  of  his  existence  nat- 
distinctions  in  the  quality  of  humor  nrally  takes  pleasure  in  anything  which 
are,  perhaps,  open  to  controversy,  and  creates  or  reveals  an  inferiority  in  his 
it  is  not  necessary  to  my  argument  to  rivals.  In  this  stage,  the  appreciation 
insist  'on  them.  My  immediate  pur-  of  and  the  desire  for  Tightness  (except 
pose  is  fulfilled  by  pointing  out  first,  to  the  extent  to  which  this  quality  itself 
that  Hobbes's  disenchanting  account  of  conduces  to  the  interests  of  selfpreser- 
the  "  passion  of  laughter,"  is  quite  ac-  ration)  is  hardly  existent,  and  the  in- 
curately  analytic  of  the  primitive  and  congruity,  or  wrongness,  which  appeals 
fundamental  pleasure  of  humor ;  and  to  the  rudimentary  sense  of  humor 
secondly,  that  in  an  overwhelming  ma-  offends  no  other  sensibility. 
jority  of  examples  of  the  humorous  in  Second  stage. — The  social  instinct 
the  literature  of  more  or  less  advanced  grows  up  in  opposition  to,  or  in  qualili- 
civi ligation,  this  primitive  and  fnnda-  cation  of,  the  primitive  contentions 
mental  pleasure  remains  a  chief  ingredi-  instinct,  and  concurrently  with  it  the 
ent  in  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  which  love  of  tightness  for  its  own  sake,  and 
humor  excites.  In  other  words,  man  consequently  the  impatience  of  wrong- 
did  first  laugh  at  what  is  called  the  hu-  ness,  develop  also.  In  this  stage  the 
morous  only  when  and  because  he  sud-  appeal  of  tbe  incongruous  to  the  sense 
denly  felt  himself  superior  to  one  or  of  humor  has  to  encounter  and  over- 
other  of  his  fellow-men  ;  and  the  incon-  come  not  only  the  nascent  or  adolescent 
grnity,  the  failure,  the  mishap,  the  im-  social  sympathy  which  infuses  an  clc- 
perfection,  which  excited  such  laugh-  ment  of  discomfort  into  the  original 
ter,  first  did  so  solely  because  it  placed  "glory"  of  man  at  the  inferiorities  of 
the  laugher  in  such  position  of  '  emi-  his  competitors,  but  also  the  nascent  or 
nency  "  as  aforesaid*  And  further,  adolescent  artistic  instinct  which  makes 
man  does  still  laugh  at  what  is  called  man  dislike  to  see  the  wrong  thing  in 
the  humorous,  in  virtue  partly  of  the  place  of  the  right, 
feeling  of  eminency  which  it  gives  him  Third  stage. — These  two  last-named 
over  his  fellow-men,  and  the  incon-  instincts  have  become  so  powerful  as  to 
gruity,  mishap,  etc.,  which  excite  that  destroy,  in  many  cases,  the  pleasurable 
laughter  do  bo — not  now  solely,  per-  element  in  wrongness  altogether,  and, 
haps,  but  still  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  in  the  cases  in  which  it  survives,  to 
a  great  extent-— because  they  tend  to  render  it  more  or  less  completely  uncon- 
tbe  elevation  of  the  laugher.  scions  of  its  original  anti-social  origin. 

Thus  far,  however,  we  may  go  with-        Thus  traced,  the  development  of  the 

out  coming  upon  any  paradox  at  all.  sense  of  humor  would  appear  to  have 

So  long  as  the  perception  of  the  incon-  followed  the  usual  course  of  the  origi- 

gruous,  or  the  imperfect — in  a  word,  of  nally  anti-social  instincts.     That  is  to 

wrongness — in  the  world  without  us,  is  say,  it  first   passed  through  a  ataee  in 

connected  either  actually  or  by  survival  which  it  operated   unchecked.      Next, 

with  the  primitive  period  of  human  con-  it  entered  a  stage  of  opposition  to  cer- 

flict,  it  is  natural  that  it  should   give  tain  steadily  growing  social   instincts, 

pleasure.     Paradox  only  makes  its  ap-  Lastly,  it  has  leached  a  stage  in  which 

pearance  when,  in  the  upward  progress  it  is  either  extinguished  altogether  by 

of  the  race,  the  social  and  sympathetic  those  instincts,  or  else  subsists  in  uncon- 

instincts  begin  on  tbe  subjective  side  to  sciousness  of  its  opposition  to  them, 
develop  and  to  oppose  themselves   to        The  destructive  and    predatory    in- 

man's  conflict-born  tendency  to  delight  stincts  of  man  have  had  a  precisely  sim- 

in  the  inferiority  of  his  fellows,  and  ilar  career.     During  the  long  course  of 

when   also,  on  the  objective  side,  the  human   evolution,   they    have  suffered 

perception^  the  congruous,  the  perfect,  continuously  in  the  conflict  with  the  so- 

— in  a  word,  of  Tightness— begins  to  de-  cial  instincts,  and  the  soil  of  their  origi- 

velop  and  beget  the  artistic  sense.  nal  germination  has  become  so  overlaid 
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with  layers  of  civilized  habit,  that  man  strange  that  sympathy  should  then  be- 
now  scarcely  recognizes  their  survivals  gin  to  unite  them,  not  in  common 
in  the  persons  of  the  soldier  and  the  lamentation  over  their  common  defects 
hunter.  In  both  these  cases,  as  in  and  inferiorities,  but  in  common  amuse* 
many  others,  we  encounter  the  survival  merit  at  them.  And  from  the  artistic 
of  a  human  impulse,  which  has  not  only  side  the  paradox  is  no  less  remarkable 
lost  its  utility  for  the  service  of  the  in-  than  it  is  from  its  moral  side.  For  the 
dividual  man,  but  is  actually  opposed  whole  effort  of  art,  its  entire  existential 
to  those  tendencies  which  are  of  Service  rtisus,  is  toward  those  very  qualities  of 
to  him  in  hia  social  state.  Bat  here  perfection  and  fitness  of  which  humor 
comes  in  the  greatest  paradox  of  all.  exults  in  witnessing  the  negation. 
For,  whereas  there  can  be  no  question  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that 
that  ail  other  human  instincts  of  an  an-  no  examples  of  the  introspective  form 
ti-social,  or  even  merely  of  an  ante-so*  of  the  humorous  are  to  be  found  hi 
cial  origin  are  progressively  weakening,  ancient  life  and  literature.  As  is  the 
and  but  little  question  that  the  former  case  with  almost  every  modem  develop- 
are  destined  to  complete  extinction,  the  ment  of  the  human  faculties,  traces  of  it 
sense  of  humor  has,  by  adapting  itself  and  even  anticipations  of  it  are  to  be 
to  social  conditions,  entered,  apparently,  found  there.  But  the  extreme  rarity  of 
upon  a  new  and  vigorous,  though  sin-  these  touches  as  compared  with  their 
gularly  metamorphosed >  life.  frequency  io  our  own  day,  the  prevail- 
No  close  observer  can  have  failed,  1  ingly  objective  tone  of  all  early  satire, 
think,  to  remark  a  decline  both  of  the  and  its  tendency  when  it  becomes  sub- 
faculty  and,  in  some  sense,  of  the  ap-  jective  to  lose  its  mirthful  element,  and 
preciation  of  humor  on  its  objective  to  pass  into  mere  melancholy  moralis- 
side ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such  ing,  or  passionate  denunciation,  are 
observer  can  have  omitted  to  notice  the  characteristics  too  conspicuous  to  es- 
cnrions  development  and  diffusion  of  cape  even  the  least  attentive  notice : 
the  faculty  of  humor  in  its  subjective,  and  they  point  to  a  distinct  shifting  of 
or,  to  put  it  with  more  precision,  its  hi-  moral  and  intellectual  standpoint  in  the 
trospective  form.  Man,  to  reduce  the  humor  of  the  modern  as  compared  with 
abstract  to  the  concrete,  takes  piogres-  that  of  the  ancient  world.  The  con- 
sively  less  and  less  pleasure  in  the  mdi-  trait  between  the  two  can  hardly  be  bet* 
vidua)  wrongness  of  his  fellow-men  as  ter  exhibited  than  by  taking  one  of  those 
compared  with  his  own  Tightness;  but,  fare  examples  in  which  a  humotist  of 
on  the  other  hand,  he  has  greatly  deep-  antiquity  has  anticipated  the  modern 
ened  and  very  greatly  extended  his  ca-  spirit.  To  pass  from  the  humors  of  the 
parity  of  taking  pleasure  in  any  general  lampooned  demagogne,  the  burlesqued 
wrongness  of  the  whole  human  race,  tragedian,  the  traduced  philosopher  in 
himself  included.  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  to  that 
This  surely  is  a  paradox  of  the  most  immortal  Parabasis  in  which  the  birds 
pronounced  description.  It  is  much  as  plume  themselves  on  their  superiority  to 
though,  to  revert  toonr  former  instance,  man— to  pass,  I  say,  from  the  personal, 
the  destructive  and  spoliatory  instincts  antipathetic,  comparatively  narrow,  and 
were  being  (not  gradually  extinguished  sometimes  even  local  satire  of  the  for- 
by  the  social  instincts  opposed  to  them,  mer  passages,  to  the  broad,  self-detach- 
-  but)  turned  inward  instead  of  outward,  ed,  philosophic,  essentially  modern 
and  were  learning  to  find  their  satisfac-  strain  of  humor  which  animates  the  lat* 
tion  in  the  individual  in  the  form  of  ter,  has  an  almost  startling  effect.  It  is 
self-inflicted  injuries.  Antecedently  we  as  though  for  the  dppctrtw  ctjp/Wa  of  the 
should  have  expected  that  if  sympathy  great  comedian's  bust  were  suddenly 
grew  so  strong  as  to  weaken  and  destroy  substituted  that  half-sad,  half-playful 
the  antipathetic  form  of  the  humor-  smile  which  we  imagine  upon  the  lips  of 
sense,  it  would  be  fatal  to  that  sense  Heine  in  one  of  his  less  bitter  and  cyn- 
altogelher.  When  men  become  loo  ical  moods.  It  hardly  seems  too  much 
sympathetic  to  laugh  at  each  other  for  to  say  that  Aristophanes  must  in  this 
individual  defects  or  inferiorities  which  matchless  effort  of  his  humorous  genius 
once  moved  them  to  mirth,  it  is  surely  have  had  a  prophetic  foretaste  of  the 
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self-conscious  mood,  a  prophetic  fore-  laugh  at  a  burlesque  of  their  own  lay- 
sight  of  the  self-critical  attitude,  of  a,  thology  is  already  a  long  stage  on  the 
generation  removed  by  more  than  twenty  way  toward  appreciation  of  the  modern 
centuries  from  his  own.  Certain  it  it  introspective  variety  of  the  humorous ; 
that  no  other  humorist,  I  will  not  say  and  so  such  capacity  is  met  with,  or  not 
merely  of  these  earlier  days,  but  none  in  anything  like  the  same  amount, 
down  to  our  own  time,  has  so  poignantly  among  any  other  race  of  antiquity,  cer- 
struck  that  note  of  raillery  in  which  the  tainly  not  among  the  matter-of-fact 
comedian  addresses  those  "  naked  and  Romans,  who  took  the  serious  side  of 
featherless,  feeble  and  querulous,  sickly,  their  lives  and  institutions  vesy  serious- 
calamitous  creatures  of  clay,"  his  fel-  ly  indeed.  Even  io  the  great  Greek 
low-humans,  and  in  which  he  bids  them  comedian  too,  the  touches  of  this  in- 
Attend  to  the  words  of  ibe  sovereign  birds  trospective  humor  arc  tare  and  brief  ; 
Immortal,  Illustrious,  lords  of  the  air,  and  satire  in  all  ages,  down  almost  tp 
Who  survey  from  on  high  with  a  merciful  eye  our  own  time,  has  conspicuously  shown 
Your  struggles  of  misery,  labor  and  care.  ;tB  descent  from  that  anti-social  instinct 
Fine  fellows  as  we  think  ourselves,  to  which  Hobbes  refers  the  passion  of 
laughs  Aristophanes,  this,  may  be,  is  laughter.  It  is  true  that  the  satirist 
what  we  look  like  to  the  eye  of  the  often  or  even  usually  poses  as  a  mocker, 
birds.  And  why  not  ?  What  is  there,  not  at  individual  foibles,  but  at  those 
after  all,  in  that  delicious  air  of  volu-  of  the  race  at  large  ;  but  in  almost  every 
ciine  superiority,  io  the  complacent  or-  case  an  exception  is,  tacitly,  of  course, 
njtbomorphism  of  that  "  naked  and  but  quite  obviously,  made  in  favor  of 
featherless,"  which  could  not  be  the  satirist  himself.  One  of  the  great-' 
matched  in  the  reflections  of  man  him-  est,  though  also  the  least  humorous,  of 
self  upon  the  world  without  him  ?  the  world  s  great  masters  of  satire  hard- 
Feathered  biped  and  unfeathered  alike,  ly  pro/esses  to  do  more  than  attack  the 
is  either  of  them  of  much  more  account  vices  and  follies  of  certain  highly  speeial- 
than  the  other  in  that  vast  scheme  of  ized  orders  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
creation  wherein  both  are  placed  ?  If  Hypocritical  philosophers,  sycophantic 
so,  which  ?  and  why  ?  Here  surely  we  senators,  slavish  parasites,  profligate 
have,  if  not  the  first  recorded,  at  least  ladies,  degenerate  nobles,  shameless 
the  ^clearest  utterance  of  that  human  fortune-hunters,  arrogant  soldiers — such 
irony  which  has  since  filled  the  world-  are  the  classes  upon  whom  Juvenal  lays 
In  earlier  stages  of  Aryan  development,  his  heavy  scourge  ;  and  their  names  are 
and  centuries  before  among  the  Semitic  enough  to  show  how  narrowly  iadividu- 
people,  man  had  pondered  deeply  and  alized  is  the  bulk  of  his  satiric  work, 
solemnly  enough  on  his  own  insignifi-  and  haw  completely  he  spares  the  wrung 
cance  in  the  sum  of  things,  and  had  withers  of  humanity  at  large.  In  his 
been  now  raised  by  the  sense  of  it  into  noble  Tenth  Satire  he  does  indeed  take 
sublimity,  now  depressed  by  it  into  de-  a  wider  survey,  and  discourses  on  weak- 
apair.  But,  perhaps,  it  was  here,  in  nesses  confessedly  common  to  all  man- 
Athens,  that  man  first  looked  upon  his  kind.  But  then  in  what  a  mood  is  that 
insignificance  and  smiled  at  it,  and  the  great  poem  written  1  With  the  single 
Cosmic  Humor  was  born.  exception,  perhaps,  of  that  one  touch. 
Yet,  after  all,  The  Birds  did  not  win  "  Anton!  gladios  potuit  contemnere,'' 
the  prize.  Ameipsias,  of  whose  sue-  etc.,  there  is  not  a  smile  in  the  whole 
cessful  work  we  may  well  wish,  with  366  lines  of  the  piece.  The  satirist 
Frere,  that  we  were  able  to  see  a  sped-  moralizes  and  mourns  over  the  vanity 
men,  carried  it  off  with  his  comedy  of  of  human  wishes  ;  but  the  hugs  incon- 
the  Comasttz,  the  "  Revellers":  so  that  gruity  between  the  ignorance  of  the 
it  is  just  possible  that  the  birds  flew  a  suppliant  and  the  confidence  of  the  sup- 
little  over  the  heads  of  their  Athenian  plication  never  seem  to  present  to  hint 
judges.  And  the  Athenians,  it  must  be  its  ridiculous  side.  The  genial  and 
further  remembered,  had  attained  to  a,  stingless  laugh  of  Horace  is  heard  all 
unique  development  of  their  sense  of  through  bis  satires  and  epistles  ;  but  for 
humor.  The  capacity  of  self-detach-  ouoe  that  Horace  satirizes  a  common 
meot  which  could    enable  a  people  to  human  weakness— such  as  that  universal 
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quarrel  wiib  our  bread  and  butter  which  age  to  the  Houyknkms  in  every  line  of  it, 
he  invites  Mecamas  to  laugh  at  with  give  the  very  distinct  feeling  that  the 
him — he  a  dozen  times  rallies  some  in-  writer  is  looking  outward  instead  of  in- 
dividual, or  at  any  rate  some  mere  type  ward.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
of  a  class,  on  a  personal  failing,  or  a  repulsion  which  Swift's  more  savagely 
class  foible.  satiric  touches  excites  in  the  average 
Still  it  is,  of  course,  in  the  lighter  and  man's  mind,  is  simply  a  proof  of  human 
more  good-natured  forms  of  satire  that  vanity  and  self- ignorance  ;  and,  per- 
we  find  Ihe  more  distinctive  signs  of  the  haps,  if  the  average  man  is  to  be  re- 
sclf-critical  spirit.  It  is  usually  the  mood,  garded  as  wholly  thoughtless  and  super- 
arid  not,  as  might  be  at  first  expect-  ficial,  that  may  be  true.  But  the  fact 
ed,  the  scope,  ot  the  satirist  which  de-  is,  that  even  those  whom  Swift  fasci- 
termines  the  existence  of  the  signs  in  nates  far  more  than  he  repels,  even 
question.  Broad  as  he  may  make  his  those  who  find  deep  down  in  their  own 
net,  it  will  never  be  broad  enough  to  nature  an  echo  of  assent,  however  faint, 
catch  himself,  so  long  as  he  chooses  to  to  the  heaviest  counts  in  his  indictment* 
let  you  know  that  be  considers  himself  of  humanity,  can  never  feel,  while  read- 
outside  its  meshes.  He  can  always  ing  him,  that  they  are  in  the  presence  of 
render  you  conscious  that  he  is  making  that  genuinely  impersonal  satire,  man's 
a  tacit  exception,  at  all  events  from  the  true  self-mockery,  which  is  coming  more 
worst  vices  or  more  contemptible  weak-  and  more  to  be  the  distinctive  note  of 
nesses  of  mankind,  in  his  own  favor  ;  modern  humor.  It  is  obviously  impos- 
and  if  the  lash  is  laid  on  with  a  will,  sible  to  feel  so,  and  would  still  be  im- 
the  very  severity  of  the  strokes  con-  possible  even  if  (which  is  also  impossi- 
vinces  the  spectators  that  the  operator  ble)  we  could  forget  Swift's  peculiar 
is  inflict  ing  punishment,  not  doing  pen-  private  history,  and  the  strictly  per- 
ance.  Men,  or  at  any  rate  men  of  the  sonal  and  egoistic  causes  which  helped 
stuff  of  which  satirists  are  made,  do  not  to  sour  him.  We  may  sometimes  (hink 
use  the  knotted  coid  upon  themselves  that  he  despised  himself  as  a  member  of 
in  that  fashion.  It  is  this  reflection  a  race  as  contemptible  as  that  which  he 
which,  in  many  of  his  most  famous  pas-  satirizes  by  unfavorable  comparison  with 
sages,  diminishes  what  would  otherwise  the  inhabitants  of  Lilliput  and  Brob- 
be,  from  my  present  point  of  view,  the  dingnag.  But  no  sane  man  could  really 
unique  significance  of  Swift  In  no  hate  and  abhor  himself  as  intensely  as 
man  who  ever  lived  does  the  spirit  of  Swift  hates  and  abhors  his  Yahoos, 
mockery  take  a  wider  and  deeper  range.  Here,  therefore,  the  reader  is  forced 
Except  in  Ihe  one  satire  of  the  Gullivc  r  either  to  regard  the  satirist  as  tacitly 
aeries,  which  happens  to  be  expressly  passing  the  usual  saving  clause  in  his 
directed  against  the  order  of  philoso-  own  favor,  or  to  look  upon  him  as  not 
phers   and    projectors — and    even  this  entirely  sane. 

contains  Ihe  most  profound  and  power-  No  later  Swift  has  arisen  in  our  litera- 

ful  of  his  satiric  pictures,  the  account  ture  ;  but  since  him  there  has  been  many 

of  the  Struldbrugs — we  may  fairly  say  an  English  humorist  whose  inferiority  to 

that  for  once  that  the  shafts  of  Swift's  Swift  in  power  and  insight   has   been 

satire  find  their  goal  in  the  body  of  an  more  than  compensated  to  most  readers 

individual  or  a  type,  they  twenty  times  by  a  sobriety  ot  judgment  less  open  to 

transfix  the   heart  of  humanity   itself,  suspicion.      Bitterness,  even  .the  seeva 

Yet  Swift  undoubtedly  loses  class  and  indignatio,  has  not  been  wanting  ;  but  it 

significance  as  a  humorist  by  reason  of  has  not  passed  the  bounds  within  which 

a  fierceness  of  satire  which  seemg  to  a  a  mind  at  once  thoughtful  and  sensitive 

reader  incompatible  with  the  Uue  hu-  may  honestly  chafe  at  infirmities  which 

moiistic  attitude.     Probably,  it  was  not  it  is  fully  conscious  of  sharing.     On  the 

quite  so  incompatible  as  it  looked,  since  whole,  however,  the  tendency  to  rail  at 

the  dash  of  insanity  in  Swift  may  very  humanity  has  greatly  decreased  among 

likely  have  enabled  him  to  contemplate  men,  and    the  disposition  to  smile  at 

his  own  inner  nature  with  emotions  im-  man's  foibles,  and  still  more,  perhaps, 

possible  to  a  completely  sane  man.    But  "at  the  incongruities  of  his  situation  and 

Guiliver  taken  as  a  whole,  and  the  Voy-  circumstances  has  proportionately  gain- 
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ed  strength.     In  other  words,  the  pat-  solution  of  the  kind    which   youthful 

adoxical  .element  in  humor  ia  becoming  algebraists  are,  or   were,   wont   to  de- 

more  conspicuous  ai  this  period  in  the  scribe  as  a  "fudge,"  is  indispensable, 

existence  of  the  human  race  than  ever  But  theie  are,  and  probably  always  will 

before.     What  ultimate  purpose  its  de-  be,  large  tracts  of  life  and  thought  on 

vclopment  in  this  direction  ma;  be  des-  which    '  the  painful  riddlc.of  world"  is 

lined  to  serve,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  ever  pressing  with  a  weight,  not  suffi- 

but  is  not  difficult  to  indicate  one  point,  cient,  indeed,  to  force  man  to  his  knees 

at  any  rate,  in  which  it  contributes  to  and  keep  him  there,  but  quite  heavy 

the  mental  support  of  the  race.     It  un-  enough,  unrelieved,  to  embitter  his  life, 

doubtedly  assists  man  in  a  way  in  which  The  human  race,   therefore,    may   well 

philosophy  so  called  has  long  ceased  to  regard   it  as  an  unmixed   blessing  that 

assist  him,  to  contemplate  with  manli-  more  and  more  of  their  number  should 

Bess    and     resignation     the   ^insoluble-  be  developing  a  capacity   for    feeling 

problems  by  which   he  is  surrounded,  that  the  painful  riddle  is    not    purely 

•To  the  repose  of  most  minds,  and  pas-  painful,  but  that  it  has,  and  on  all  sorts 

sibly  to  (he  perfect  repose  of  any  mind,  of  unexpected  occasions  exhibits,  a  hu- 

a  theological  solution  of  some  sort,  be  morons  side. — National  Review. 
it  only,  as  in  the  case  of  Positivism,  a> 


CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT  IN  FRANCE. 
BY  G.  MONOD. 

So  many  and  such   important  things  place  which  might  easily  have  led  to  a 

have  taken  place  since  I  last  wrote*  that  conflict,  but  the  conflict  was  avoided, 

it  is  difficult  to  combine  them  all  in  a  and  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  two 

single  survey,  and  still  more  difficult  to  countries  were  proved  in  the  most  stiik- 

arrange  them  in  any  definite  sequence,  ing  manner.     The  Germans,  in  the  first 

They  show  much  of    the    incoherence  instance,   had    spared    nothing  in  the 

which  has  come  to  be  characteristic  of  way  of  .provocation.     Vexatious  regula- 

Fiench  affairs,  and  which  often  leads  us  tions  had   been    multiplied    in  Alsace, 

to  say  that  with  us  the  thing  (hat  gen-  Frenchmen  settled  iri  the  province  h.d 

erally  happtns  is  the  unexpected,  and  been  expelled;   so  .had  Alsatians   who 

the  thing  that  never  happens  at  all  is  had  become  Germans.      Travellers   in 

what  there  was  every  reason  to  expect.  Alsace  were  required  to  obtain  a  permit 

The  two  main  facts  that  stand  out  be-  de  itjour,  granted  only  under  the  moat 
fore  all  the  test  are  these  :  at  home,  the  perverse  conditions.  They  had  prose- 
fall  of  M,  Gtevy  and  the  election  of  M.  cuted  one  Frenchman — M.  Koechlin— 
Car  not ;  and  abroad,  the  renewal  of  the  for  belonging  to  the  Liguedes  Patriotes  ; 
Triple  Alliance  between  Germany,  Aus-  they  had  expelled  two  deputies — M. 
tria,  and  Italy,  and  the  threatened  con-  Antoine  and  M.  Lalance  ;  they  had 
flict  between  Austria  and  Russia.  I  forbidden  the  employment  of  French 
will  begin  with  the  latter  topic,  which  is  nurses  in  Alsace  ;  they  had  turned  the 
almost  independent  of  any  questions  of  two  provinces  into  a  second  Austrian 
internal  policy.  Venice.     At  last  two  incidents  occurred 

I  have  repeatedly  asserted  in  these  which  opened  up  the  gravest  ioterna- 
pages  that  war  would  never  break  out  tional  questions.  Of  the  Schnaebele 
between  France  and  Germany  directly,  affair  we  have  already  spoken.  On  the 
Germany  having  no  interest  to  serve  by  25th  of  last  September  a  more  tragic  in- 
making  war  on  France,  and  France  be-  cident  roused  the  public  indignation.  A 
ing  unwilling  in  any  case  to  assume  the  German  soldier,  named  K.aufmann,  told 
offensive,  especially  in  presence  of  such  off  to  assist  the  Alsatian  gamekeepers 
a  fact  as  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  in  suppressing  poaching,  took  advan- 
events  of  last  year  amply  justified  this  tage  of  the  savage  orders  given  him  by 
forecast.     A  series  of    incidents    took  his  superiors,  and  the  immunity  allowed 
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in  Germany  to  all  sorts  of  violences  com-  Austria,  and  creating  difficulty  and 
mitted  by  the  soldier  against  the  civil-  distrust  in  the  relations  between  St. 
ian,  to  amuse  himself  by  shooting  at  Petersburg  and  Berlin.  {  am  not  speak- 
some  French  sportsmen  who  were  ing  here  of  Bulgaria  and  the  Eastern 
peaceably  passing  by  on  the  other  side  Question  in  themselves  :  I  am  speaking 
of  the  frontier.  One  of  them  was  only  of  the  feelings  of  France  with  re- 
killed,  another  was  severely  wounded,  gard  to  Russia  and  to  the  Triple  Alii- 
Yet,  amazed  and  indignant  as  we  were  ance.  As  to  Austria,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
at  the  outrage— the  gravest  aspect  of  prised  at  her  taking  a  step  which 
which  was  the  temper  it  showed  on  the  guarantees  her  position  in  I  stria,  and 
frontier — neither  the  Government  nor  gives  her  i  point  a"  appui  for  her  forward 
the  country  lost  its  self-command  ;  and  march  toward  Salonica.  It  has  not 
if  Germany  was  unwilling  to  punish  the  been  so  easy  for  Frenchmen  to  nnder- 
offender  because  he  was  a  soldier,  she  stand  the  attitude  of  Italy.  They  find 
at  least  showed,  by  her  readiness  to  pay  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  she  has  stipn- 
a  large  indemnity  to  the  widow,  that  lated  for  no  territorial  advantage — ' 
she  did  not  intend  to  let  this  purely  ac-  whether  in  the  direction  of  Tunis  or  of 
cidental  occurrence  lead  to  a  conflict.  Nice — in  exchange  for  her  alliance ; 
Finally,  the  illness  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  they  are  disposed  to  see  in  the 
has  been  the  occasion  of  a  strong  man!-  course  pursued  by  her  a  purely  selfish 
festation  of  good  feeling  on  the  pait  of  policy — the  mere  desire  of  aggrandize- 
France.  The  universal  sympathy  shown  raent,  per  fas  atque  tufas-  Perhaps  they 
for  the  illustrious  patient,  the  earnest  too  maeh  forget  that  the  essential  inter- 
wishes  everywhere  expressed  for  his  re-  est  of  Italy  lies  in  her  internal  policy, 
covery,  and  the  dread  of  seeing  Prince  The  house  of  Savoy,  so  recently  en- 
William,  to  whom  bellicose  tendencies  throned  in  the  most  democratic  of  all 
are  attributed,  ascend  the  throne,  are  so  European  countries,  and  menaced  at 
many  proofs  of  the  sincere  desire  of  the  same  time  by  the  clerical  party, 
France  for  the  continuation  of  peace.  looks  for    support    against    Ultramon- 

But  if  a  war  could  hardly  break  out  tanisra  and  Republicanism  at  once  to  a 
of  its  own  accord  between  Germany  and  close  altiaoce  with  the  Power  which 
France,  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  most  conspicuously  represents  the  prin- 
any  European  conflagration  in  which  ciples  of  hereditary  monarchy  and  of 
Germany  was  involved  might  tempt  this  Protestantism.  Strained  as  the  rela- 
country  to  abandon  her  reserve,  and  tiona  between  France  and  Italy  have 
seek  to  recover  by  force  of  aims  the  become — chiefly  by  the  fault  of  their  re- 
provinces  which  still  cling  to  her  with  spective  Governments— there  remains  at 
such  touching  fidelity.  The  animosity  bottom  a  real  sympathy  between  the 
felt  by  the  Russians  against  Germany  two  countries,  of  which  we  have  had 
constitutes  a  permanent  danger  ;  and  one  quite  recent  proof  in  the  revival  of 
it  is  now  nearly  thirty-five  years  since  the  negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty. 
M.  de  Bismarck,  with  his  eagle  eye,  fc.  There  remains  the  question  of  Rus- 
saw  and  foretold  in  his  Frankfort  cor-  aia.  Now,  what  is  our  position  with 
respondence  the  probability  of  a  coali-  regard  to  her  ?  Is  there,  or  can  there 
tton  between  France  and  Russia.  It  is  be,  such  a  thing  as  a  Franco- Russian 
to  meet  this  danger — to  hold  in  check  alliance  ?  Many  people  have  been 
the  two  great  forces  of  the  East  and  struck,  and  even  startled,  by  the  tokens 
the  West — that  he  has  renewed  and  of  sympathy  exchanged  of  late  between 
clenched  the  alliance  made  five  years  the  two  countries.  A  Russian  man-of- 
ago  with  Austria  and  Italy,  a  triple  alii-  war  cannot  make  her  appearance  in-  a 
ance  which  he  would  very  gladly  have  French  port  without  receiving  a  positive 
turned  into  a  quadruple  alliance,  had  ovation  ;  and  the  Russian  officers,  even 
England  been  willing  to  lend  herself  to  those  of  princely  rank,  are  no  way  be- 
lt, hindhand  in  manifestations  of  courte- 

This  alliance,  which  professes  to  be  sy  and  goodwill.  When  Satkoff  died, 
of  a  purely  pacific  character,  has  so  wreaths  were  sent  by  the  Parisian  jour- 
far  had  the  effect  of  producing  a  criti-  nalists  and  the  Association  of  Students, 
cal    situation  as    regards    Russia  and  and    thoughtful    and    liberal  Russians 
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were  astonished  at  the  eulogies  lavished  tipathy,  native,  ineradicable  ;  it  is  a  an 
upon  him  in  France.  Even  M.  Flo-  antipathy  arising  from  ciicumstaaces ; 
quel,  who  once  made  himself  famous  by  and  if,  by  a  spontaneous  action  unpar- 
ihouting  "Vive  la  Pologne "  In  the  alleled  in  history,  Germany  were  to 
ears  of  Alexander  II.,  made  his  retrac*  offer  back  Alsace-Lorraine  as  ihe  price 
tion  by  sending  the  homage  of  his  admi-  of  a  French  alliance,  the  peace  of  En- 
ration  and  his  regrets  to  the  grave  of  rope  would  be  infinitely  better  assured 
KattoU,  the  most  ferocious  of  the  ene-  than  by  any  Austro- Italian  agreement. 
mies  of  Poland.  The  French  Press,  But  this  is  not  -the  way  of  Germany, 
generally  so  ready  to  take  up  the  cause  of  who  did  not  even  give  back  the  North 
all  oppressed  little  nationalities,  has  noth-  Schleswig  territory  ;  and  France,  though 
ing  for  the  Bulgarians  but  harshness  or  she  neither  means  war  nor  wishes  war, 
mockery,  while  it  holds  forth  day  by  will  hardly  see  it  break  out  between 
day  on  the  virtues,  public  and  private,  Germany  and  Russia  without  joining  in 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  III.  Indeed,  the  miUe, 

it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  more  Bur-  We  may,  however,  be  sure  at  least  of 
prising — the  goodwill  shown  by  the  this,  that  she  will  not  enter  beforehand 
Russians,  and  even  by  the  Russian  on  any  policy  of  disturbance  and  ag- 
Government,  for  a  radicalizing  Repub-  gression.  Under  the  able  direction  of 
lie,  or  the  fatuous  admiration  of  certain  M.  Fiourens,  she  has  maintained 
French  Republicans  for  the  most  auto-  amid  the  critical  circumstances  of  the 
cratic  State  in  Europe.  But,  in  spite  of  past  year  a  most  guarded  and  dignified 
all  these  manifestations,  I  think  we  attitude ;  while  she  has  shown,  by  the 
shall  hardly  be  justified  in  supposing  conclusion  of  an  agreement  with  Erjg- 
that  a  Franco-Russian  alliance  is  as  land  on  the  Suez  Canal  question  and  on 
good  as  made-  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  the  question  of  the  New  Hebrides,  her 
natural  sympathy  of  character  between  wish  to  be  on  settled  and  cordial  terms 
Frenchmen  and  Russians.  This  sym-  with  all  the  Powers.  The  convention 
pathy  became  apparent  even  in  the  with  England  has  been  hailed  with 
midst  of  the  Crimean  struggle,  and  great  satisfaction,  not  on  account  of  the 
facilitated  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  advantages  it  secures  to  France—for, 
of  Paris.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  regarded  as 
French  and  the  Russians  have  a  com-  favorable  rather  to  England— but  De- 
mon antipathy  for  the  Germans,  and  cause  it  is  taken  as  the  pledge  of  an 
that  the  wish  to  make  themselves  disa-  understanding  that  never  ought  to  have 
greeable  to  their  common  neighbor  goes  been  broken,  between  two  nations  which 
for  something  in  the  courtesies  ex-  have  so  many  interests  in  common, 
changed  between  them.  But  the  Rus-  and  which,  both  by  their  position  and 
si  an  Government  would  think  twice  be-  their  natural  constitution,  are  so  well 
fore  entering  into  any  formal  engage-  fitted  to  unite  with  and  to  complete 
ment  with  a  Republic  such  as  ours,  so  one  another. 

uncertain  in  its  principles  and  so  mut-  To  all  these  indications  of  the  par 
able  as  to  its  men.  In  France,  on  the  cific  intentions  of  France,  we  must  add 
other  hand,  if  the  ignorant  and  unthink-  yet  one  more — the  state  of  her  army, 
ing  talk  airily  of  giving  Constantinople  No  doubt  the  attempt  at  mobilization 
and  getting  Metz  and  Strasbourg  in  made  at  Toulouse  last  September  gave 
return,  practical  people  know  perfectly  results  which  were  in  many  respects 
well  that  a  Russian  Constantinople  satisfactory,  and  this  especially  as  re- 
would  mean  a  Russian  Asia  Minor,  and  garde  the  railway  service.  But  nothing- 
that  the  Black  Sea  would  then  be  a  is  less  like  a  general  mobilisation  in 
Russian  lake,  open  lo  commerce  only  time  of  war  than  a  partial  mobilization 
by  the  permit  of  the  Czar,  white  Rus-  in  time  of  peace.  Besides,  the  perpet- 
sian  fleets  might  sweep  the  Mediter-  ual  changes  in  the  Ministry  of  War  in- 
ranean,  which  they  can  now  reach  only  volve  a  perpetual  dislocation  of  the  ser- 
by  a  long  circuit,  and  where  they  have  vice.  General  Ferron,  who  had  intro- 
not  a  single  port  of  their  own.  More-  duced  some  excellent  measures,  and  to 
over,  the  dislike  of  Germany  is  not  in  some  extent  repaired  the  mischief  done 
France,  as  it  is  in  Russia,  a  racial  an-  by  General  Boutanger,  went  out  of 
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office  just  at  the  moment  when  he  time  for  many  years,  a  firm  and  ex- 
should  have  been  adjusting  and  con-  perienced  hand  was  felt  at  the  Ex- 
solidating  the  innovations  he  had  made  chequer,  the  taxes  came  in  with  pre- 
in  several  directions  at  once.  In  France  cision,  and  smuggling  was  detected  and 
we  change  onr  masters  every  six  suppressed.  Yet  the  Rouvier  Ministry 
months,  and  we  have  no  permanent  held  together  only  by  the  sufferance  of 
Chief  of  the  Staff;  so  that  there  is  no  the  Right.  The  majoirty  of  the  Re- 
one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  de-  publicans  was  with  it,  but  the  majority 
tails  of  this  cumbrous  and  complicated  of  the  Republicans  was  not  strong 
machine,  and  able  to  set  it  going  at  a  enough  to  resist  a  coalition  of  the  Right 
moment's  notice.  Add  to  this,  again,  and  the  Extreme  Left.  As  long  as  the 
the  general  armament,  and  the  passing  Right  maintained  that  attitude  of  ro- 
of a  hopelessly  inapplicable  Recruitment  spect  for  Republican  institutions  which 
Act,  of  which  nevertheless  some  por-  it  had  adopted  at  the  time  of  the  for- 
tions  must  be  carried  out,  and  which  mation  of  the  Ministry,  so  long  M. 
will  throw  our  military  organization  in-  Rouvier  was  able  to  keep  the  reins  ;  bat 
to  confusion  for  several  years  to  come,  the  moment  the  Right  resumed  its 
and  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  if,  in  the  habits  of  irreconcilable  opposition,  it 
country,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  was  evident  that  he  could  but  fall.  It 
bellicose  sentiment,  in  the  Government  was  the  Comte  de  Paris — alarmed,  no 
itself  there  can  be  other  thought  than  doubt,  at  a  movement  which  was  bring- 
the  thought  of  peace.  ing  together  the  Conservatives  and  the 

Furthermore,  the  French  political  Moderate  Republicans — who  took  upon 
world  is  far  too  much  taken  up  with  in-  himself  the  grave  responsibility  of 
ternal  questions  to  have  much  interest  throwing  a  fresh  firebrand  into  the  po- 
to  spare  for  matters  of  diplomacy,  litical  arena,  by  bis  Manifesto  of  the 
According  to  rule,  the  Chamber  of  15th  of  September. 
Deputies  must  be  dissolved  in  1889;  This  document  is  certainly  one  of  the 
and  the  election  of  a  new  President  baa  most  curious  compositions  that  ever 
so  completely  changed  the  position  of  emanated  from  a  political  leader.  One 
parties  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  would  recoil  from  its  disingenuousness 
at  once  to  prepare  for  the  electoral  if  one  were  not  disarmed  by  its  simplic- 
struggle.  All  parties  are  pausing  now,  ity.  The  programme  is  full  of  good  lo- 
an d  examining  the  ground  before  they  tentions,  and,  if  the  virtue  of  the  Sover- 
venture  upon  it ;  and  no  one  can  tell  eign  could  be  guaranteed  by  law.  no 
as  yet  in  what  fashion  they  will  group  doubt  the  system  it  recommends  would 
themselves,  or  with  what  success.  be    very    acceptable.     It   promises  all 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  sorts  of  liberties— local,  municipal,  pro-- 
recent  Presidential  election  have  all  the  vincial,  and  even  parliamentary — liberty 
appearance  of  pnre  accident,  exagger-  of  the  Press,  and  liberty  of  association  ; 
ated  by  the  characteristic  hyper-sensi-  but  then  it  completely  abolishes,  in  an 
tiveness  of  French  feeling.  It  seems  at  indirect  way,  the  only  two  guarantees  of 
the  first  glance  as  if  they  might  have  all  liberty— Ministerial  responsibility 
been  prevented.  But  in  reality  this  is  and  the  voting  of  the  annual  Budget  by 
by  no  means  the  case.  Inconsequent  Parliament.  When  these  are  gone,  no 
and  unexpected  as  the  incidents  were,  guarantee  remains  except  the  royal  in- 
the  issue  itself  is  the  logical  conse-  clination  to  respect  these  liberties.  The 
quence  of  the  actual  state  of  things.  At  programme  submitted  to  the  French 
the  time  when  we  wrote  onr  last  article,  people,  whom  he  supposes— not,  per- 
the  Rouvier  Ministry  seemed  firm  haps,  without  reason — to  be  weary  of 
enough ;  and,  had  the  majority  of  the  Parliamentary  government,  is  the  pro- 
deputies  been  guided  by  nothing  but  a  gramme  of  Strafford  and  of  Charles  I. 
desire  for  the  public  good,  it  would  Or,  rather,  it  is  the  programme  of 
be  still  in  office.  M.  Rouvier  had  Charles  VII.  of  France,  with  a  few  ad- 
shown  unusual  sagacity  in  the  conduct  ditions  borrowed  from  the  Second  Em- 
of  affairs  and  considerable  talent  as  a  pire.  He  proposes,  in  fact,  to  have  the 
speaker,  and  he  had  gained  the  conn-  re-establishment  of  the  Monarchy  rati- 
dence  of  men  of  business.     For  the  first  fled  by  a  pMbiseite.    That  is,  unless  it 
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Menu  better  to  have  it  ratified  by  the  capped   the    Ministerial  crisis    with    a 

Chambers.     On  this  point  the  august  Presidential  crisis. 

Pretender  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  A  secret  denunciation  had  brought  to 

clear  in  his  own  mind,  and  he  ingemi-  light  the  existence  of  a  secret  agency 

ovsly  avows  his  perplexity.     He  retains  carried  on  by  a  Madame  Limousin,  a 

a  Lower  Chamber  elected  by  universal  woman  of  light  character,  the  object  of 

suffrage,  which   is  to  vote  the  Budget  which  was  to  utilize  the  credit  of  irr- 

onet  for  ail ;  a  Senate,  of   which  the  fluential  but  dishonest  persons  in   ob- 

grcater  part  is  elective ;  and  a  Ministry,  taining    decorations    or    Government 

responsible  to  the  King  as  well  as  to  the  commissions  for  vain  or  greedy  manu- 

Chambers — that  is  to  say,  responsible  facturers.     One  of  the  persons  found  to 

to  the  King.  be  compromised  in  this  affair  was — to 

This  infantile  Manifesto  would  be  the  great  astonishment  of  the  Prefecture 
simply  amusing,  if  it  were  not  that  of  Police— no  less  a  person  than  Gen- 
there  is  something  so  intensely  sad  in  era]  Caffarcl,  who  had  been  in  the  War 
seeing  the  Comte  de  Paris,  in  sheer  Department  under  General  Boulanger, 
lightness  of  heart,  destroy  the  really  as  Deputy-Chief  of  the  Staff.  General 
noble  and  impressive  position  he  had  Ferron,  who  already  distrusted  M. 
won.  His  character  and  his  life  had  Caffarel,  thought  at  first  to  hush  up  the 
gained  for  bim  universal  esteem.  His  whole  affair,  by  simply  requiring  his 
position  as  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  resignation  ;  but  the  Press  had  got  wind 
secured  him  in  any  case  the  support  of  of  the  scandal,  and  the  story  was  given 
the  Legitimists,  and,  by  retaining  his  to  the  public  by  the  Dix  ruuviime  Silclc 
character  as  the  representative  of  con-  in  a  grossly  exaggerated  form,  with  the 
stitutional  liberty,  he  might  have  looked  addition  of  a  charge  of  selling  military 
forward  to  rallying  round  him  at  some  secrets  to  Germany.  Another  officer 
critical  moment  the  whole  body  of  was  said  to  be  implicated— General 
French  Liberals,  if  the  Republic  should  d'Andlau,  a  senator  of  the  Oise,  the 
appear  to  be  falling  into  anarchy  or  a  author  of  a  remarkable  work  on  the 
military  despotism.  But,  in  order  to  siege  of  Metz  in  1870,  and  one  of  the 
this,  two  things  were  necessary — that  he  persons  who  played  an  important  pait 
should  have  the  firmness  never  to  desert  in  the  trial  of  Marshal  Bazaine.  He 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  disin-  was  said  to  have  sold  his  support  to 
terestedness  to  induce  his  partisans  to  persons  desirous  of  obtaining  decora- 
support  a  conservative  Republic,  and  tions,  and  his  flight  .soon  afterward 
not  to  throw  themselves  into  a  revolu-  gave  credit  to  the  accusation.  Some 
tionary  opposition.  Instead  of  this,  he  journalists,  probably  actuated  by  the 
offers  a  Constitution  worse  than  that  of  fear  that  the  police  would  not  move 
1852,  a  clerical  and  feudal  Third  Em-  with  sufficient  rapidity,  took  upon 
pire,  an  incoherent  system  compounded  themselves  to  arrest  Madame  Limousin, 
from  Hugh  Capet  and  Louis  Napoleon.  Indeed,  all  the  details  of  this  extraordi- 
Yietding  to  the  party  mania  so  univer-  nary  affair  read  like  a  novel  or  a  play, 
sal  in  France,  he  seeks,  not  to  gain  the  The  police  seized  Madame  Limouzin  s 
Liberal  and  Moderate  masses,  but  to  papers,  and  arrested  one  Madame  Rat- 
gratify  the  Extreme  Legitimists  and  the  tazzi  and  a  man  named  Lorentz  as  ac- 
Bonapsrtists  ;  and  in  this  he  resembles  complices  of  MM.  Caffarel  and  d'And- 
those  Republicans  who  are  ever  seeking  lati ;  and  M.  Caffarel  was  tried  before 
to  satisfy  the  ever  unsatisfied  Radicals,  a  military  commission  and  deprived  of 

In  the  Senate  the  Manifesto  was  re-  his    rank    for    dishonorable    conduct, 

ceived  with  dismay,  and  the  Right  re-  Meanwhile,  the    papers  were  teeming 

fused  to  abandon  its  friendly  attitude  with  accusations  and  with  stories  of  all 

toward  the  Ministry.     In  the  Chamber,  sorts,  true  or  false  ;  and  the  heated  ira- 

on  the  contrary,  the  Right  came  back  agination  of  the  public  saw  all  the  se- 

from  its  holiday  resolved  on  mischief,  crets  of  the  State  given  over  to  pillage, 

It  was  easy  to  see,  from  the  very  first  its  honors  put  up  to  auction,  its  finance 

night,  that  the  days  of  the  Cabinet  were  and  its  public  works  at  the  mercy  of  a 

numbered.     Then  came  a  chance  oc-  band  of  jobbers  and  thieves, 

currence,  which  hastened  its  fall,  and  One  figure  stood  out  from  the  rest  as 
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*  mark  for  suspicion  and  denunciation  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  President, 
—that  of  M.  Wilson,  the  son-in-law  of  who  by  his  weakness  had  favored  the 
the  President  of  the  Republic.  M.  conduct  of  his  son-in-law  ;  and  ihey 
Wilson  was  rich,  both  on  his  own  side  hoped  to  replace  him  by  a'  President  of 
find  his  wife's  ;  he  was  an  able  and  influ-  their  own  choosing, 
ential  public  man  ;  he  had  been  under-  Nevertheless,  no  positive  accusation 
Secretary  of  Finance  and  President  of  was  brought  against  M.  Wilson,  until  an 
the  Budget  Committee.  It  needed  incident  of  the  CaSarel-Limouzin  trial 
nothing  but  a  correct  and  dignified  at-  brought  him  suddenly  to  the  front.  It 
tltude  on  bis  part  to  insure  him  a  great  was  discovered  by  Lorentz's  counsel 
career — possibly  even  the  succession  to  that  two  of  the  letters  put  in  evidence 
the  Presidency.  Unfortunately,  M.  — letters  from  M.  Wilson  to  Madame 
Wilson  is  a  person  who  does  not  find  Limousin — were  written  on  paper  man- 
himself  at  home  in  a  quiet  life.  He  ufactured  at  a  later  date  than  that 
had  discarded  some,  at  least,  of  the  fol-  borne  by  the  letters.  The  original  let- 
lies  which  had  at  one  time  all  but  ruined  ters,  therefore,  must  have  been  abstract- 
ion! and  brought  him  under  judicial  ed,  and  replaced  by  letters  written  after 
guardianship  as  a  prodigal,  and  bad  the  discovery  of  the  scandal.  This  new 
Sung  himself  headlong  into  business  revelation  forced  the  hand  of  the  Min- 
tfansactions.  He  became  a  mighty  istry,  who,  out  of  consideration  for  M. 
speculator  ;  he  founded  a  number  of  Grevy,  had  till  then  endeavored  to  keep 
newspapers  and  of  printing  offices  for  M.  Wilson  himself  out  of  the  courts, 
hts  newspapers;  then  he  used  his  in-  and  obliged  them  to  ask  toe  Chamber  to 
fluence  to  get  Government  orders  for  authorize  a  prosecution.  The  Prefect 
his  printers  ;  he  made  the  Presidential  of  Police,  M.  Gragnon,  who  was  sus- 
palace  itself  a  sort  of  intelligence  office  pected  of  having  given  up  the  original 
and  business  agency  ;  he  had  techni-  letters  to  M.  Grevy,  was  forced  to  re- 
cally  qualified  persons  to  inform  him  as  sign.  Since  then,  both  M.  Wilson  and 
to  industrial  enterprises,  commercial  M-  Gragnon  have  been  acquitted,  on  the 
travellers  to  spread  his  newspapers,  ground  that  their  action  did  not  come 
and  a  legion  of  secretaries  to  answer  the  under  the  head  of  any  offence  recog- 
innumerable  demands  for  favors  that  nized  by  the  law ;  but  the  Bench  af- 
fiowed  in  upon  him.  Living  at  the  firmed  that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the 
Elysee,  he  lived,  of  course,  in  great  fact  Qf  the  substitution  of  the  letters. 
part  at  the  public  expense — a  thing  to  At  the  same  time,  evidence  poured  in 
which  he  had  no  sort  of  claim  ;  and  in  from  all  sides  proving  that  M.  Wilson 
all  his  private  and  business  correspon-  had  traded  on  his  influence  with  the 
dence  he  availed  himself  of  the  postal  President  and  the  Ministry,  and  casting 
franchise  which  belongs  exclusively  to  suspicion  on  M.  Grevy,  as  having  toler- 
the  household  of  the  President.     Under  ated  the  traffic. 

this  head  alone  he  was  obliged  to  admit  But  what,  in  reality,  does  it  all  come 
himself  indebted  to  the  State  to  the  to— this  scandal  which  created  such 
amount  of  forty  thousand  francs,  extraordinary  public  excitement  ?  It 
What  is  graver  still,  he  was  in  the  secret  comes  to  much  less  than  at  first  sight  it 
of  every  detail  of  State  policy,  was  in  seemed  to  do.  The  Commission  of 
possession  of  the  news  before  it  was  Inquiry  nominated  by  the  Chamber  em- 
given  to  the  public,  and  intrigued  in  braced  in  its  investigation  every  depart- 
Parliarnent  against  Ministers  who  were  meat  of  the  public  service  ;  but,  except 
not  agreeable  to  M.  Grevy.  In  this  the  charge  against  M.  Wilson,  it  found 
Way  he  naturally  became  the  object  of  nothing  of  a  really  serious  character, 
many  jealousies,  hatreds,  and  heart-  The  trials  of  Madame  Limouzin  and 
burnings.  The  Opportunists  never  for-  Madame  Rattazzi  proved  the  existence 
gave  him  his  intrigues  against  Gam-  of  disreputable  agencies,  which  made  it 
betta  and  M.  Ferry.  The  Radicals,  their  business  to  bring  together  swin- 
who  had  long  been  his  allies,  and  to  dlers  out  of  pocket  and  silly  Crcesuses 
whom  he  owed  in  great  measure  his  craving  for  honors,  and  negotiate  mat- 
high  position  in  Parliament,  suddenly  ters  between  them  ;  but,  though  they 
nerceived  in  the  attack  on  M.  Wilson  certainly  got  a  good  number  of  dupes 
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into  their  dutches,  it  does  not  appear  cial  enterprises  of  no  very  stable  char- 
that  they  ever  had  much  credit  with  the  acter.  Men  of  business  soon  find  out 
public  departments.  Favoritism,  and  how  to  turn  such  a  stale  of  things  at 
the  abuse  of  influence,  is  to  be  found  in  this  to  account ;  and  thus  we  see  men 
France,  as  it  is  everywhere  else  ;  but  like  MM.  Marsoulan  and  Lefevre  Ron- 
it  is  a  far  cry  from  this  to  a  charge  of  cler,  members  of  (he  Municipal  Council 
universal  administrative  corruption,  of  Paris,  mixed  up  with  the  most  fla- 
The  public  indignation  aroused  by  the  grant  jobbery,  and  our  members,  ana" 
discovery  of  the  villainy  of  MM.  Caffa-  even  our  Ministers,  charged  with  favor- 
reL  d'Andlau,  and  Wilson  may  even  be  tog  this  or  that  enterprise  from  inter-1 
taken  as  a  favorable  sign  of  the  level  of  ested  motives.  Most  of  these  things  do 
public  morality  ;  and  it  is  no  insignifi-  not  come  within  the  scope  of  an?  law. 
cant  advantage  of  the  Republican  r<f-  If  M.  Clfimeneeau  chooses  to  get  a  dec- 
gime  that  we  can  thus  bring  to  justice,  oration  for  a  partner  in  his  newspaper, 
or  expose  to  public  disgrace,  a  sort  of  or  M.  Wilson  for  one  of  his  sharehold- 
coriuption  which  in  the  days  of  the  Em-  ers,  it  is  not  peculation,  and  it  is  not 
pire  would  either  have  escaped  discov-  fraud.  But  in  these  matters  the  shades 
ery  altogether  or  have  been  allowed  to  of  distinction  are  very  delicate  ;  and, 
go  on  with  impunity.  Nevertheless,  we  unfortunately,  the  net  result  of  the 
must  have  no  illusions.  If  the  mis-  whole  thing  is  a  slate  of  public  demoral- 
chief  thus  brought  to  light  has  not  yet  ization  which  gets  worse  and  worse  as  it 
gone  very  far,  we  must  remember  that  it  goes  on. 

threatens  to  go  farther.  Under  a  mon-  Happily,  the  reaction  produced  by 
archy,  if  the  entourage  of  the  prince  is  the  recent  revelations  has  been  very 
corrupt,  as  it  was  under  Napoleon  III.,  great.  It  showed  itself,  to  begin  with, 
there  is  room  for  much  base  intriguing  in  a  burst  of  indignation  against  M. 
in  high  places  ;  but  even  then  it  is  gen-  Grevy,  who  had  allowed  his  son-in-law 
erally  found  simpler  and  better  to  court  to  turn  the  Elysee  into  a  business 
the  prince  himself,  and  obtain  what  is  agency  without  either  attempting  to  re- 
wanted  from  his  favor.  With  us,  the  strain  him  or  breaking  with  him  alto- 
sovereignty  ts  in  commission ;  it  is  gelher.  The  enemies  of  M.  Grevy— 
Parliament,  it  is  the  electorate,  it  is  the  agitators  in  search  of  troubled  waters  to 
electors  themselves.  Everybody  is  dc-  fish  in,  anti-republicans  overjoyed  at 
pendent  on  everybody  else  ;  A.  cannot  any  discredit  that  might  befall  the  sys- 
gel  elected  without  the  vote  of  B, ;  B.  tern  they  abhorred — saw  and  seised 
cannot  get  the  administrative  favors  he  their  opportunity.  They  resolved  to 
wants  except  by  voting  for  A.  In  this  use  the  general  excitement  as  a  means 
way,  under  a  centralised  administration  of  forcing  the  President  to  resign.  For 
like  ours,  the  representative  system  this  purpose  the  Right  and  the  Extreme 
easily  becomes  corrupt  and  corrupting.  Left  once  more  allied  themselves.  But 
Ministers  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  there  was  one  obstacle.  The  Constitu- 
deputies  in  order  to  secure  their  sup-  tion  supplied  no  machinery  for  dismiss- 
port  in  the  Chamber  ;  the  deputies  leg-  ing  the  President,  and  M.  Grevy  would 
utate  for  the  hustings,  and  become  the  not  go.  He  was  resolved  to  protect  his 
tools  of  influential  constituents  for  ob-  son-in-law  to  the  last,  and  he  would  not 
raining  favors  and  even  exemptions  ;  hear  of  a  retreat  which  would  seem  like 
while  the  electors  value  their  member  at  a  confession. 

just  the  amount  of  the  privileges  he  is        In  order  to  reach  the  President,  the 

able  to  get  for  them.  blow  was  aimed  at  the  Minister.     The 

This  exchange  of  good  offices  soon  most  insignificant  question  was  chosen 

leads  unscrupulous  persons  to  the  idea  for  the  purpose — the  date  to  be  fixed  for 

of  selling  their  vote  or  their  interest,  an    interpellation    by   M.  Cl6menceau. 

The    democratic  movement,  by    filling  M.  Rouvier  wished  to  postpone  the  dis- 

onr  political  assemblies  with  compara-  cussion  till  the  14th  of  November,  in 

lively  poor  men,  has  greatly  increased  order  to  get  through  with  the  conver- 

the  danger  of  corruption  ;  and   many  sion  of  the  F'our  and  a  Half  per  Cents, 

a  deputy  has  been  known  to  take  advau-  The  majority  insisted  on  having  the  in- 

tage  of  his  position  to  embark  in  finan-  terpellation  forthwith,  and  M.  Rouvier 
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Kttt  in  hit  resignation.  Thus  fell  tin  Km  affected  by  H.  Grevy  daring  hit 
Rouvier  Ministry,  dragged  down  in  the  presidency,  and  from  the  fact  that, 
confusion  of  tbe  Caff arel -Limousin  bwi-  though  in  reality  he  never  ceased  to 
ness,  though  its  own  conduct  had  been  take  an  active  part  in  the  direction  of 
irreproachable,  and  it  had  simply  shown,  affairs,  he  passed  in  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
as  ft  was  its  duty  to  show,  a  wish  to  tion  for  a  person  whose  only  idea,  was 
spare  as  far  as  possible  the  dignity  of  to  economise  a  few  hundred  thousand 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic  francs  a  year  out  of  tbe  Civil  List. 
The  crisis  was  long  and  stormy.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of 
Once  the  Ministry  was  overthrown,  it  M.  Gr£vy — and  it  must  be  admitted 
was  clear  to  everybody  that  M.  Grevy  that  he  thought  too  much  of  making  a 
must  go,  for  no  one  could  undertake  to  profit  out  of  the  post  he  occupied,  and 
form  a  Cabinet,  H.  Clemenceau  Ten-  systematically  withdrew  himself  from 
tured,  indeed,  to  think  of  it  for  a  mo-  his  representative  duties  ;  that  he  show- 
men t,  but  his  own  friends  dissuaded  him.  ed  a  deplorable  indifference  to  Btcra- 
One  after  another,  those  who  were  call-  lure  and  tbe  arts,  and  even  to  useful 
ed  to  the  Ely-.ee  repeated  the  same  ad-  and  charitable  undertakings ;  and  that 
vice.  The  crisis  was  Presidential,  not  he  never  really  earned  the  reputation 
Ministerial.  No  combination  was  pos-  for  Republican  austerity  with  which  his 
sible.  cold  demeanor  and  retired  life  had 
M.  Grery  is  an  expert  lawyer,  and  a  caused  him  to  be  credited — he  did 
shrewd  peasant  besides  ;  and  he  had  France  a  service  she  ought  never  to 
moreover  been  so  long  and  so  loudly  forget.  In  the  midst  of  conflicting  par- 
extolled  for  his  austere  virtues  that  he  ties  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  for  him- 
had  come  to  think  it  impossible  that  self  a  place  apart ;  and  he  did  this  fn  a 
public  opinion  should  turn  against  him.  manner  which  was  at  once  clever  and 
He  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  being  easy.  His  opinions  were  very  Radical ; 
turned  away  in  contempt  within  two  his  language  and  behavior  were  very 
years  of  his  re-election  to  the  Presi-  moderate  and  reserved.  He  thus  con- 
dency  by  tbe  unanimous  vote  of  all  Re-  ciliated  the  Radicals  by  his  way  of 
publicans.  He  was  willing  to  go,  but  thinking,  and  the  Moderates  by  his  way 
to  go  at  his  own  time  and  in  his  own  way.  of  speaking.  Ashe  never  courted  no- 
not  at  the  brutal  summons  of  an  infat-  toriety,  had  nothing  of  the  charlatan 
uated  public.  He  employed  every  pos-  about  him,  and  betrayed  no  ambition  of 
sible  subterfuge  for  gaining  time.  In  any  sort,  he  gave  no  offence  and  stood 
his  interviews  with  men  of  various  par-  in  no  one's  light ;  and  in  moments  of 
ties,  he  was  by  turns  insinuating,  elo-  difficulty  he  was  able  to  come  forward 
quent,  lively,  pathetic  ;  he  showed  a  sup-  as  the  peacemaker  between  discordant 
pleness  and  a  tenacity  which  amazed  parties.  It  was  thus  that  he  became 
his  interlocutors.  He  hoped  that,  if  he  President  of  the  National  Assembly  in 
could  gain  but  a  few  days,  the  divisions  1871  and  President  of  the  Republic  in 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  the  impos-  1879— he  who,  in  1848,  had  recom- 
sibility  of  coming  to  an  agreement  as  to  mended  the  abolition  of  the  Presidency, 
his  successor,  would  end  in  creating  a  In  electing  him  to  fill  the  place,  all  par- 
current  in  his  favor.  It  was  not  till  the  ties  believed  that  they  had  secured  a 
Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  President  who  would  be  absolutely  neu* 
two  simultaneous  orders  of  the  day,  tral,  and  who  had  no  desire  to  govern, 
had  practically  dismissed  him  on  the  But  this  was  not  altogether  the  case.  It 
1st  of  December,  that  he  could  bring  is  true  that  his  political  activity  was 
himself  to  resign.  He  did  so  the  next  never  ostensible  or  direct,  and  that  he 
day,  in  a  Message  in  which  the  confu-  rendered  a  real  service  by  accustoming 
sion  of  his  mind  is  betrayed  by  the  in-  the  country  to  an  anonymous  govern- 
coherence  of  his  style.  merit.  For  nine  years  he  made  French- 
It  is  difficult  to  pass  judgment  on  a  men  do  without  either  loving  or  hating 
man  who  has  made  so  lamentable  a  re-  the  head  of  the  State,  or  even  troubling 
treat  after  having  be-n  for  nine  years  at  themselves  about  him.  But  he  had  a 
the  h-ad  of  the  French  Republic.  It  is  very  real  control  over  his  Ministers.  In 
the  more  difficult,  from  the  extreme  re-  England,  since    the    accession    of    the 
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Georges,  the  Sovereign  has  hardly  ever  tion,  if  he  could  have  brought  himself 
been  present  at  a  Cabinet  Council.  Un-  to  decline  re-election  in  1SS6.  It  was 
dcr  M-  Gievy  the  Council  of  Ministers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  effecting,  for 
never  met  anywhere  but  at  the  Presi-  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  Louis 
deucy.  He  joined  in  all  the  discussions,  XVIII.,  a  normal  and  peaceful  trans- 
took  part  in  the  selection  of  persons  for  fer  of  the  supreme  office  of  the  Slate. 
the  most'  important  posts,  and,  above  all,  But  the  Republican  party  was  hopeless- 
he  closely  followed  the  course  of  foreign  ly  divided  ;  every  one  recoiled  before 
policy.  It  was  here  that  his  influence  the  effort  that  would  have  been  needed 
woe  most  happily  felt ;  and  it  is  in  great  to  support  any  new  candidature,  and 
part  to  him  that  we  owe  the  persistently  the  choice  fell  back  upon  M.  Grevy, 
peaceful  policy  of  France.  It  was  he  even  though  the  public  was  already 
who  mainly  contributed,  at  the  time  of  aware  of  the  compromising  influence 
the  Schnaebete  affair,  lo  restrain  MM.  of  M.  Wilson.  M.  Gie>y  and  the  Re- 
Goblet  and  Boulanger  from  committing  publicans  alike  suffered  for  their  mis- 
imprudences  which  would  inevitably  take.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the 
have  led  to  war.  On  our  home  policy  orderly  manner  in  which  the  change 
he  has  also  had  a  moderating  influence  ;  was  effected  did  credit  to  Republican 
for,  bold  as  his  own  views  were,  he  saw  institutions  ;  it  does  not  do  credit  to 
that  the  realisation  of  the  Radical  pro-  Republican  institutions  that  the  first 
gramme  would  discredit  the  Republic,  three  Presidents  of  the  Republic  have 
and,  still  more,  that  the  Radical  lead-  all  been  compelled  to  resign  ;  and  there 
ers  were  incapable  of  governing  ;  and  is  no  concealing  that  the  Republic  itself 
he  therefore  systematically  omitted  them  was  injured  by  the  discredit  thrown  on 
from  his  Ministerial  combinations.  M.  Grevy.  With  all  his  strong  com- 
Unluckily,  he  had  no  plan  of  govern-  non-sense,  his  undoubted  political  in- 
ment ;  his  good  sense  resided  in  his  tegiity,  and  his  unquestionable  patriot- 
character,  and  not  in  his  intellect :  de-  ism,  he  has  been  hissed  off  the  stage  ; 
lay  and  passivity  were  all  his  method,  while  his  son-in-law  is  scarcely  out  of 
The  only  statesman  congenial  to  him  one  prosecution  before  he  finds  himself 
was  M.  de  Freycinet,  for  the  very  reason  in  danger  of  another. 
that  M.  de  Freycinet  represented  noth-  But  the  expulsion  of  M.  Grevy  was 
ing,  but  was  simply  a  clever,  subtle,  in-  only  a  beginning  ;  it  remained  to 
sinuating  person,  adroit  in  managing  choose  his  successor,  and  this  was  much 
men  of  all  parties,  and  in  veiling  with  more  difficult.  If  Republicans  failed 
fine  phrases  the  emptiness  of  his  ideas  to  agree  on  the  choice  of  a  candidate, 
and  the  nullity  of  his  actions.  Virile  the  Right  might  step  in  to  decide  the 
and  positive  characters  were,  on  the  election,  and  what  possible  credit  could 
other  hand,  intolerable  to  him  ;  and  attach  to  a  President  of  the  Republic 
Gambetta  .had  no  more  implacable  or  who  owed  his  election  to  the  enemies  of 
more  formidable  enemy  than  the  late  the  Republic  ?  Moreover,  after  all  that 
President  of  the  French  Republic.  He  had  happened  to  discredit  the  Execu- 
bad  steadily  opposed  the  policy  of  Gam-  live  and  to  betray  the  impotence  of  the 
betta  in  the  National  Assembly,  when  Chambers,  and  after  all  the  anxiety  we 
the  latter  was  urging  on  the  Left  an  had  gone  through  in  the  spring  about 
alliance  with  M.  Thiers  and  the  Left  General  Boulanger,  it  seemed  desirable 
Centre  ;  and  had  stood  out  for  a  policy  to  choose  a  President  with  a  character 
of  no  compromise  which  must  have  of  his  own,  and  who  should  represent  in 
ended  in  ruining  the  influence  of  the  the  eyes  of  the  country  some  distinct 
Left  ;  and  he  never  forgave  Gambetta  governmental  principle.  Many  Moder- 
the  triumph  he  achieved,  and  the  pre-  ate  Republicans  were  so  strongly  con- 
ponderance  he  attained,  after  the  death  vinced  of  this  necessity  that  they  would 
of  Thiers,  over  the  Republican  party,  gladly  have  elected  M.  Jules  Ferry,  the 
M.  Grevy  was  the  real  though  secret  best  known  of  all  our  statesmen  for  his 
author  of  the  fall  of  the  Gambetta  Min-  energy  of  character  and  his  opposition 
istry.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  part  he  to  the  men  and  measures  of  the  Ex- 
then  played,  he  would  have  retained,  treme  Left — M.  Jules  Ferry,  who  had 
and  justly  retained,  his  political  reputa-  ventured  openly  to  say,  "  Ls  Peril  est 
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&  gauche."  Others  turned  their  eyes  to 
General  Saussier  ;  but  his  ;candidalure 
had  to  be  dropped  in  face  of  the  strenu- 
ous  opposition  roused  by  the  very  idea 
of  a  military  President.  The  recollec- 
tion of  M.  Boulanger's  follies  wan  too 
recent  for  anybody  to  think  of  propos- 
iti him.  The  candidature  of  M.  Ferry 
roused  a  fury  of  opposition  in  the  Radi- 
cal camp.  It  was  fell  that  his  very 
name  would  have  an  irresistible  influ- 
ence in  the  country,  and  would  turn  the 
elections  in  favor  of  the  Moderates, 
The  Radical  Press  broke  out  into  » 
torrent  of  abuse.  M.  Ferry  was  the 
candidate  of  the  Donate  de  Paris ;  be 
was  the  Pope's  candidate ;  be  was 
Prince  Bismarck's  candidate.  He  was 
Feiry  the  traitor.  Ferry  the  Prussian, 
Ferry  the  Clerical,  Ferry  the  Orleanist. 
M.  Deroulede,  always  to  the  fore  when 
there  is  any  absurdity  in  hand,  agreed 
with  MM.  Eudes  and  VaiUant,  the 
chiefs  of  the  revolutionary  party,  to 
take  arms  if  M.  Ferry  were  elected. 
The  municipal  councillors,  with  M. 
Hovclacquc  at  their  bead,  overjoyed  at 
the  opportunity  of  playing  a  little  part 
in  politics,  prepared  to  summon  the 
Paris  deputies  to  oppose  M.  Ferry's 
nomination,  and  threatened  insurrection 
if  it  were  carried.  On  the  ist  and  3d 
of  December  demonstrations,  rather 
noisy  than  dangerous,  took  place  at  the 
Palais  Bourbon  and  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  Baseless  and  absurd  as  it 
was,  all  this  was  not  without  its  effect 
A  week  later  a  madman,  named  Auber- 
tin,  fired  two  shots  from  a  revolver  at 
M.  Ferry,  thinking  to  rid  the  country 
of  an  agent  of  Bismarck  and  the  Comte 
de  Paris.  But  it  was  to  none  of  these 
things  that  the  failure  of  M.  Ferry's 
candidature  was  really  due.  Its  success 
was  impossible  from  the  first.  M. 
Ferry  could  not  command  a  sufficient 
number  of  Republican  votes  to  make 
him  independent  of  the  support  of  the 
Right.  Now,  that  support  would  have 
been  fatal  to  him  if  he  could  have  had 
it ;  and,  besides,  the  Right  never 
dreamed  of  giving  it.  To  make  M.  Fer- 
ry President  would  have  been,  in  all 
probability,  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  Moderate  Republican  ma- 
jority, and  to  lose  a  number  of  Royalist 
seats.  The  Right  preferred  to  go  on 
as  we  are,  with  the  Republican  forces 
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crumbling  to  pieces,  and  the  impotence 
of  the  Government  vexing  the  country, 
paralysing  business,  and  leaving  the 
doer  open  to  a  Monarchical  readies:. 
Moreover,  many  even  of  the  Moderate 
Republicans  withheld  their  rapport 
from  M.  Ferry,  out  of  timidity  and  the 
fear  of  an  alliance  with  the  Right,  and 
favored  a  candidate  of  less  decisive 
views,  who  should  continue  the  tradi- 
tions of  Presidential  neutrality  be- 
queathed by  M.  GreVy. 

The  Radicals  had  their  candidate. 
Their  candidate  was  M.  de  Frcyeinet. 
Not  that  M.  de  Freycinet  holds  Radical 
principles  himself,  but  a  sufficient  ab- 
sence of  character  and  principle  seemed 
likely  to  do  almost  as  well ;  and  has 
conduct  when  he  was  last  in  office  gave 
them  reason  to  hope  be  would  make  a 
very  manageable  President.  If  at  first 
they  pat  forward  the  name  of  M.  Flo- 
quet,  k  was  only  for  the  sake  of  offer- 
ing at  the  last  moment  an  apparent 
concession  by  abandoning  him  for  M. 
de  Freycinet.  But  the  Moderates  were 
even  more  opposed  to  M.  de  Freycinet 
than  to  M.  Floqoet,  and  they  were  iuat 
as  determined  against  him  as  the  Radi- 
cals against  M.  Ferry.  From  the  first 
hour  of  the  Congress  which  met  at  Ver- 
sailles on  the  3d  of  December,  it  was 
plain  that  neither  M.  Ferry  nor  M.  de 
Freycinet  could  possibly  succeed.  At 
the  meeting  held  beforehand  hy  the 
Republicans,  M.  Ferry  had  indeed  ob- 
tained a  relative  majority  over  the  other 
candidates,  but  this  relative  majority 
coald  not  mean  an  absolute  majority  in 
the  whole  Congress.  It  could  be  only 
some  neutral  candidate.  A  small  group 
wished  for  M.  Brisson,  who,  some  time 
ago,  when  President  of  the  Chamber, 
was  generally  regarded  as  the  eventual 
successor  of  M.  Grevy  ;  but  his  ill  suc- 
cess as  Prime  Minister  had  destroyed 
his  chances.  He  is  one  of  those  dull 
and  sombre  men  who  never  succeed  in 
anything,  however  much  they  deserve 
to  succeed.  Finally)  M.  Sadi  Carnot 
was  elected.  There  were  two  reasons 
for  his  election.  The  first  reason  was 
bis  name.  He  is  the  grandson  of  La- 
zare  Carnot,  the  organiser  of  the  armies 
of  the  First  Republic,  and  the  son  of  M. 
Hippolyte  Carnot,  who  was  a  Minister 
in  r848,  a  member  of  the  Opposition 
under  the  Empire,  and  who  is  now  a 
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Senator  and  a  member  of  the  (Institute,  and  he  took  it  for  an  indication  of  a 
There  was  a  certain  fascination  in  the  real  desire  to  lay  aside  party  conflicts 
idea  of  summoning  to  the  head  of  the  and  unite  in  maintaining  an  orderly  and 
State  a  man  who  bears  an  historic  name,  prudent  Government  till  the  next  elec- 
Bnt  the  other  reason  was  the  stronger,  tion.  He  did  not  see  that  the  Radicals 
It  was  this.  M.  Carnot,  when  Minister  never  can  endure  the  status  quo,  and 
of  Finance,  was  said  to  have  refused,  never  unite  with  the  Moderates  except 
even  at  the  urgent  request  of  M.  Wil-  when  the  Moderates  consent  to  adopt 
son,  to  remit  certain  dan  paid  to  the  some  part  of  their  programme.  In* 
Treasury  by  Messrs.  Dreyfus,  the  rub-  stead  of  simply  retaining  intact  tht* 
no  merchants,  friends  and  clients  of  M.  Ronvier  Ministry,  which  had  given  proof 
Grevy.  The  curious  thing  is  that  M.  of  its  solidity  and  administrative  capac 
Carnot  never  really  had  the  opportunity  ity,  and  explaining  that,  as  the  crisis 
of  performing  this  act  of  heroic  integ-  had  been  Presidential  and  not  Minisie- 
rity,  which  recommended  him  to  the  rial,  he  thought  it  best  to  await  the  indi* 
choice  of  the  Congress.  The  heads  of  cations  offered  by  Parliament  before 
his  department  could  not  agree  as  to  modifying  the  Cabinet  in  any  way,  he 
whether  the  dues  had  been  legally  levied  wasted  ten  days  in  trying  to  solve  the 
or  not ;  and  he  contented  himself  with  insoluble  problem  of  Republican  con- 
postponing  the  decision,  which  was  ulti-  centrationt  and  to  reconcile  Moderates 
wately  given  by  his  successor  in  favor  like  M.  Ribot  with  ultra* Radicals  like 
of  Messrs.  Dreyfus.  So  that  M.  Car-  M.  Lrtcroix.  It  ended  in  his  having  to  put 
not  has  been  made  President  of  the  upwith  a  purely  Moderate  Ministry  under 
French  Republic  for  an  act  of  integrity  M.  Tirard.  It  is  just  such  another 
he  never  committed,  and  for  giving  Ministry  as  the  last,  only  with  all  the 
himself  the  trouble  to  be  born,  like  the  members  changed,  except  M.  Flourens, 
heir  of  any  royal  house.  Under  a  Re-  who  remains  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
publican  form  of  Government,  the  thing  Office,  and  M.  Fallieres,  who  leaves  the 
is  curious.  Home  Office  to  M.  Sarrien,  and  takes 

However,  the  choice  may  be  justified  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 
on  other  grounds.    M.  Carnot  is  a  good        What  are  we  to  say  of   the  future  ? 

engineer ;  he  did  good  service  at  Havre  The   Radicals  are  not    very  likely    to 

daring    the    war   of  1870-71  ;  he  has  leave  the  Cabinet  in  peace.     As  soon  as 

since  shown   administrative  faculty  as  they  saw  that  M.  Carnot  was  not  going 

Minister  of  Public  Works  and  of  Fi-  to  play  into  their  hands  by  sending  for 

nance.     He  has  been  a  member  of  the  M.  de  Freycinet,  they  stopped  singing 

Cabinet  under  both  M.  Ferry  and  M.  his  praises  and  began  to  suspect  him  of 

de   Freycinet.     Moderate  in   his  opin-  wishing  to  exercise  an  illegal  prepon* 

ions,  he  has  made  no  enemies  in  any  derance  in  political  affairs.     One  of  two 

party;  and  his  rigid  honesty  ts  not  the  things  must  happen.     Either  the  Cabi- 

less  undisputed  that  it  never  hod  the  net  will  hold  together  by  the  tolerance 

opportunity  of  display  attributed  to  it  of  the  Right— and  then  we  go  back  to 

by  the  legend.     He  is  rich,  and  he  has  the  situation  created  by  M.  Rouvier — or 

a  very  charming  wife,   who,   notwith-  it  will  collapse  under  the  attacks  of  a 

standing  a  slight  deafness,  loves  society,  coalition  of  the  Right  and  the  Extreme 

and  likes  having  receptions.     M.  Car-  Left,  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  face  to 

not  will  fill  his  place  with  dignity,  and  face  with  the  very  same  difficulties  that 

he  will  not  recoil,  like  M.  Grevy   from  followed  the  fall  of  the  Goblet  Ministry 

the  duties  and  the  burdens  it  imposes  or  the  election  of  the  new   President. 

on   him.     But  it   remains  to  be  seen  In  one  word,  the  divisions  of  the  Re- 

whether  he  has  the  knowledge  of  En-  publican  party,  and  the  strength  of  the 

ropean  affairs,  the  breadth  of  view,  and  Monarchists  in  the  Chamber,  are  mak- 

the  firmness  of  temper   which  are  need-  ing  government  impossible.     No  Minis- 

ed  to  make  all  that  should  be  made  of  try  can  keep  its  seat  except  on  condition 

it,  and  to  guide  this  country  through  that  it  does  nothing  and  that  nothing 

the  difficulties  which  lie  before  her.  happens-    The  raising  of  a  serious  ques- 

He     began     with    a    mistake.     The  tion  is  fatal  to  it ;  and  as  serious  ques- 

unanimity  of  the  votes  deceived  bim,  lions  must  be  raised,  no  Ministry  can  be 
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■ecure.    The  Government  ought  either  the  partisans  of  the  President,  and  take 

to  have  the  prudence  to  touch  nothing  advantage  of  the  prestige  of  an  Execu- 

but  financial  business  till  after  the  elec-  tive   recently  installed  amid   universal 

tions,  or  the  courage  to  dissolve  at  once,  acclamation. 

But  prudence  it  is  useless  to  expect ;  But  the  name  of  M.  Cainot  will  be 
and  as  to  a  dissolution,  there  could,  nothing  but  a  screen.  The  real  struggle 
hardly  be  a  worse  time  for  it.  If  the  will  be  between  the  partisans  and  the 
Republicans  could  bring  themselves  to  opponents  of  M.  Ferry;  and  tbe  real 
subotdinate  their  personal  interests  to  question  will  be  whether  or  not  M.  Fer- 
jhose  of  the  country,  they  might  all  ry  shall  come  back  to  power.  If  he 
combine  to  demand  a  dissolution,  de-  comes  back,  there  will  assuredly  be  a 
daring  that  their  object  in  doing  so  was  movement  in  the  direction  of  a  more 
simply  to  eliminate  the  unconstitutional  Conservative  Republicanism  ;  if  he  does 
parlies  from  the  Legislature.  The  one  not,  and  things  go  on  slipping  into  the 
vital  interest  of  the  Republic  is  to  have  hands  of  the  Extreme  Left,  it  will  prob- 
a  Republican  majority  in  tbe  Chamber  ably  end  in  a  state  of  disorder  which 
of  Deputies,  as  it  has  in  the  Senate,  may  bring  back  a  Monarchy.  M.  Fer- 
Even  a  Radical  majority  would  be  bet-  ry's  position  has  been  considerably  im- 
ter  than  no  majority  at  all.  Tbe  essen-  proved  by  recent  events.  He  stood 
tial  thing  is  a  Ministry  which  shall  be  before  the  Congress  as  the  only  political 
the  true  and  undivided  expression  of  personage  whose  name  had  a  definite 
the  will  of  a  majority,  and  which  can  significance  ;  and  the  Liberal  hour- 
rely  on  that  majority  for  continuous  gtouie  passionately  desired  his  election, 
support  Unfortunately,  it  is  asking  There  wonld  no  doubt,  at  the  first  mo- 
too  much  of  the  deputies  to  expect  raent,  be  some  troubles  to  suppress  in 
them  to  commit  such  a  suicide  for  the  Paris  ;  but  if  a  great  change  does  not 
sake  of  the  common  good.  The  Mod-  soon  take  place  in  the  march  of  affairs 
erates  might  possibly  consent  to  propose  we  shall  find  ourselves,  a  Utile  later  on, 
a  dissolution  ;  but  the  Radicals  prefer  in  presence  of  far  greater  troubles.  Al- 
to go  on  making  it  inevitable,  and  then  ready  the  agitators  in  Paris  think  it  is 
denounce  it  as  a  coup  d'iiat,  and  pone  as  due  to  them  that  M.  Ferry  was  not 
its  victims.  It  has  been  one  of  the  ca-  elected.  There  might  be  circumstances 
lamities  of  the  Republic  that  the  right  in  which  they  would  be  free  to  act  more 
of  dissolution,  which  is  essential  to  the  boldly,  and  would  find  the  elements  of 
working  of  Parliamentary  institutions,  resistance  less  prepared  to  meet  them. 
and  which  is  the  only  means  of  holding  The  attempt  on  M.  Ferry's  life,  which 
in  check  the  caprices  of  the  members  or  so  miraculously  failed,  was  a  stroke  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  anarchy  of  a  hope-  good  fortune.  It  gave  occasion  for  one 
lessly  divided  house,  was  applied  for  more  proof  of  that  admirable  coolness 
the  first  time  (by  the  Due  de  Btoglie,  and  pluck  which  he  had  already  shown 
under  the  Presidency  of  Marshal  Mac-  during  the  war ;  and  it  created  quite  an 
Mahon)  for  the  very  purpose  of  doing  explosion  of  sympathy  with  the  victim 
violence  to  the  wishes  of  the  country,  and  indignation  against  the  reprobates 
and  of  breaking  up  a  very  strong  and  whose  frantic  declamations  in  the  press 
coherent  majority.  This  iniquitous  act  and  on  the  platform  had  fired  the  brain 
has  gone  far  to  break  the  very  springs  of  the  assassin.  The  Alsatians  and  Lor- 
of  Republican  government,  and  it  will  rainers,  in  particular,  took  occasion  to 
be  long  before  they  recover  their  elas-  express  their  respect  and  attachment  to 
ticity.  Ministers  are  afraid  to  use  the  M.  Ferry,  and  to  acquit  him  of  the  stu- 
weapon  which  the  Constitution  puts  in-  pid  calumnies  which  accused  him  of  a 
to  their  hands  ;  and  if  they  did  use  it,  want  of  patriotism.  The  prejudices 
there  are  plenty  of  good  people  who  which  his  enemies  had  succeeded  in 
would  think  they  were  witnessing  an  act  stirring  up  against  him  have  all  but  dis- 
of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  Execn-  appeared  ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said 
tive.  The  Radicals  are  quite  ready  to  that  his  popularity  with  the  middle 
cry  out  upon  it  as  a  coup  ititat ;  while  classes  is  such  as  it  never  was  before, 
the  Moderates  are  preparing,  should  dis-  They  await  with  impatience  the  rao- 
•olution  become  inevitable  to  figure  as  ment  when  he  shall  be  called  to  govern. 
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The  two  most  remarkable  facti  of  the  rice  Leloir's  "  Manon  Lescaut  "  had 
last  few  months  are  the  sadden  oblivion  already  raited  him  to  the  first  rank 
into  which  General  Bonlanger  has  fallen,  among  artistic  publishers,  associated  the 
and  the  reappearance  of  M.  Ferry  as  a  pen  of  M.  Theuriet  with  the  pencil  of 
leading  figure  on  the  scene.  M.  Giacomelli  in  a  volume  of  marvel- 
Arts  and  letters  do  not  greatly  flour-  lous  chromotypes,  "  Le  Monde  des 
ish  amid  the  agitations  of  a  disturbed  Oiseaux."  He  has  now  realized  a  no 
political  life ;  and  we  have  nothing  less  happy  association  in  uniting  that 
eventful  to  note  in  the  intellectual  one  of  all  our  writers  who  can  best  speak 
woild-  Still,  these  months  have  not  of  rural  life  with  that  one  of  all  our. 
been  barren.  First,  there  is  the  usual  painters  who  can  best  and  most  poeti- 
allowance  of  art  exhibitions,  which  go  calty  paint  it  M.  Lhermitte  is  not  to 
on  in  unbroken  succession  all  the  year  be  despised  on  canvas,  but  it  is  in  black 
round.  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  shows  chalk  that  he  is  unrivalled.  He  has 
a  collection  of  pictures  of  moderate  extraordinary  delicacy  of  execution,  and 
sise,  together  with  studies  and  cartoons  the  effects  of  light  he  produces  are  mar- 
of  hia  vast  mural  paintings.  The  ex-  vellouB.  "  La  Vie  Rustique"  is  full  of 
hibiiion  has  been  useful  in  giving  us  a  both  poetry  and  reality,  and  will  delight 
clearer  insight  into  the  character  of  this  all  lovers  of  the  country  which  it  repre- 
very  original  artist,  who,  in  spite  of  sents  under  so  many  varied  aspects, 
shocking  blunders,  has  realized  so  in-  The  next  best  of  the  New  Year  books 
dividual  an  ideal  of  beauty,  and  formed  is  the  "  Canters  du  Caphaine  Coignet," 
so  noble  a  style,  in  a  period  when  most  illustrated  by  Le  Blant,  and  published 
painters  despise  any  attempt  at  style,  by  Hacnette.  This  Capitaine  Coignet 
and  aim  only  at  the  picturesque.  The  was  a  soldier  who  fought  in  all  the  wait 
studies  here  exhibited  show  that  M.  de  of  the  Revolution,  the  Consulate,  and 
Chavannes'  errors  in  drawing  come  the  Empire,  rose  by  merit  to  the  rank 
from  the  effort  after  style.  When  he  of  captain,  and  amused  himself  in  his 
works  direct  from  Nature  his  drawing  is  old  age  by  writing  his  memoirs.  These 
masterly.  Another  thing  that  comes  papers,  discovered  by  M.  Lor6dan  Lar- 
Mt  at  this  exhibition  is  the  fact  that,  chey,  form  a  really  inestimable  record 
after  all,  his  strongest  point  is  his  color-  of  the  moral  history  of  France  under 
ing.  It  is  sober  coloring,  in  modified  the  First  Empire.  The  unlettered 
tints ;  bat  his  harmony  is  wonderful,  soldier,  who  never  pretended  to  the 
such  as  no  one  had  reached  before ;  faintest  notion  of  orthography,  turned 
and  this  it  is  which  constitutes  his  dis-  out,  without  knowing  it,  a  capital  wri- 
tinctive  quality  as  a  decorator.  At  M-  ter,  so  clear  were  his  ideas,  and  so 
Petit' s  Gallery  thirty-three  young  paint-  straightforward  hit  character.  M.  Le 
era  have  combined  to  open  a  '  Salon  Blant,  well  known  for  his  episodes  of 
des  Jeunes."  Among  them  is  Ary  the  Vendean  wars,  contributes  a  very 
Rf  nan,  a  son  of  M.  Ernest  Renan,  vigorous  and  faithful  rendering  of  the 
whose  unreal  compositions  and  vivid  most  characteristic  scenes  in  the  story, 
tones  of  pure  color  recall  the  work  of  Besides  the  numerous  vignettes  in  the 
some  of  the  English  Pre-RaphaeJites.  text,  there  ate  a  number  of  plates  con- 
M.  Dinet't  landscapes  are  good.  At  sitting  of  larger  compositions  of  very 
to  M.  Friant,  I  have  already  remarked  various  character  and  effect, 
on  hit  wotk  at  the  Salon.  He  is,  at  Michelet's"  Jeanne  d'Arc,"  illustrat- 
twenty-five,  a  portraitist  of  the  first  ed  by  Bida,  is  another  charming  book  ; 
rank,  and  there  is  no  saying  what  he  though  it  it  to  be  regretted  that  the  emi- 
may  not  rise  to.  The  Ecoledet  Beaux-  nent  illustrator  has  not  given  more  re- 
Arts  exhibits  a  collection  of  the  pic-  lief  and  individuality  to  the  heroine 
tures  of  Guillaumet,   the  truthful  and  herself. 

delightful  painter  of  Algeria.     At  Lau-        H.   R.   Peyre't  "  Napoleon  and  hit 

nette't  library  may  be  seen  M.  Lher-  Times,"  published  by  Didot,  has  real 

mitte's  charcoal  sketches  for  the  illus-  historic  value.     It  is  an  impartial  and 

trations  to  a  new  book  by  M.  A.  Theu-  well-informed  account  of  the  life  of  Na- 

riet,  "  La  Vie  Rustique."     A  year  ago,  poleon,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very 

M.  Launette,  whose  edition  of  M.  Mau-  complete  survey  of  the  French  society 
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of  the  period.     The  illustrations  icpro-  Modified  during  the  migrations  of  the 

ducc  in  facsimile  almost  all  the  docu-  children  of  Israel,  and  especially  during 

meats  which  serve  to  reveal  "  the  body  their  struggles  for  the  conquest  of  Par- 

of  the  time,  his   form  and  pressure."  estine,  and  at  last  gives  place  to  the 

The  execution  of  the  illustrations  oc-  conception  of  Jahveh,  a  national  God, 

casionally  leaves  something  to  be  desir-  conceived  after  the  fashion  of  the  gods 

ed  ;   but  the  volume   forms,    neverthe-  of  polytheism,  essentially  anthropomor- 

less,  a  very  interesting  Napoleonic  mu-  phic,  the  God  of  Israel,  in  conflict  with 

scum.     The  same  firm  is  publishing  in  the  gods  of  the  surrounding  nations.    It 

parts  the  noble  work  of  M.  Lebon  on  was  the  task  of  the  prophets  to  change 

the  "  Civilizations  of  India."  this  low  and  narrow  conception  of  the 

M.  Flon  has  made  a  great  success  Deity  for  a  nobler  one,  to  bring  back 
with  his  delightful  children's  books,  the  Jews  to  the  Elohislic  idea  in  a  spir- 
illustrated  by  M.  Boutet  de  Monvel,  itualixed  form,  and  to  transform  the 
who  has  such  a  clever  way  of  mixing  Jahveh  of  the  times  of  the  Judges  into 
the  most  delicate  irony  with  his  simplic-  a  God  of  all  the  earth,  universal,  one, 
ity,  and  whose  fine  decorative  feeling  and  absolute — that  God  in  spirit  and  n 
has  achieved  surprising  effects  of  color  truth  of  whom  Jesus,  the  last  of  the 
in  flat  tints.  M.  Boutet  de  Monvel  is  prophets,  completed  the  revelation- 
one  of  our  most  original  men.  He  hn  This  new  volume  of  Kenan's,  which, 
created  a  new  style  of  illustration  in  in  a  society  more  interested  in  the  great 
France,  as  Kate  Greenaway  did  in  Eng-  problems  of  history  and  philosophy, 
land,  and  his  work,  though  it  is  less  po-  would  have  attracted  public  attention  in 
etic,  is  quite  as  original,  more  skilful,  the  highest  degree,  has  hardly  been 
and  more  varied  than  hers.  read  as  yet  by  any  but  nun  of  learning. 

The  chief  literary  event  that  marked  Modern  society  is  very  frivolous,  and 
the  end  of  the  year  was  the  appearance  reads  but  little-  Spoiled  by  the  habit  of 
of  the  first  volume  of  M.  Renan's  "  His-  skimming  over  journals  and  reviews,  it 
toire  du  Peuple  d' Israel."  M.  Kenan  has  come  to  dread  all  works  of  any 
has  already  given  us  the  Rise  of  Chris-  length,  and  especially  those  which  re- 
tianity,  from  the  time  of  its  Founder  to  quire  a  continuous  effort  of  thought  or 
the  third  century  ;  and  he  now  proposes  attention.  It  is  almost  inclined  to  make 
to  supply  the  natural  preface  to  his  a  bit  of  scandal  a  sine  qud  non.  What  it 
work  by  tracing  back  the  history  of  the  likes  best  of  all  is  either  autobiography 
Jewish  people,  and  showing  the  devel-  or  fiction  ;  and  even  in  fiction  it  is  on 
opment  of  that  idea  of  God  which  ulti-  the  look-out  for  allusions  and  betrayals, 
mately  found  its  incarnation  in  Jesus  It  is  gloating  now  with  morbid  curiosity 
Christ.  The  new  book  is  to  be  in  four  over  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Jour- 
volumes  ;  and  the  first  contains  all  the  nal  des  Goncouit,"  in  which  those  an- 
legendary  part  of  the  history,  and  brings  thors  pillory  themselves  without  shame 
us  down  to  David.  M.  Renan,  while  or  reserve,  and  repeat  in  the  most  in* 
be  brings  out  with  his  usual  bold  and  judicious  way  every  cynical  or  extrava- 
delicate  touch  the  salient  facts  of  a  his-  gant  remark  that  may  have  escaped 
tory  which  has  but  little  direct  and  con-  their  friends.  They  give  the  most  mel- 
temporary  evidence  to  rest  upon,  has  ancholy  impression  of  the  literary  so- 
set  himself  more  particularly  to  deter-  ciety  of  Paris  under  the  Empire.  Dau- 
mine  the  principal  phases  of  the  devel-  det,  indeed,  presents  a  fairer  side  of  it  in 
opment  of  the  religious  idea.  It  is  bis  charming  little  book,  "  Thirty  Years 
from  this  point  of  view  that  the  book  of  my  Life  in  Paris."  There  is  always 
will  be  most  interesting  and  will  excite  something  that  makes  one  wince  in  see- 
the most  controversy.  According  to  M.  ing  a  man  publish  himself  during  his 
Renan,  the  primitive  religion  of  Israel  lifetime  ;  but  Daudet  puts  into  it  such 
was  the  worship  of  the  Elokitn,  a  collec-  sunny  good  temper,  such  insinuating 
tive  name  for  the  invisible  Forces  that  wit  and  southern  vivacity,  that  one  is 
govern  the  world,  and  which  are  vague-  glad  to  put  by  one's  scruples,  shake 
ly  conceived  as  forming  a  Supreme  hands,  and  enjoy  one's  self  with  him. 
Power  at  once  single  and  manifold.  Then  there  are  the  sensational  novels. 
This  vague  primitive  monotheism  gets  In  the  competition  that  goes  on  among 
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our  novelists  to  see  who  shall  go  farthest  siou  of  the  vanity  of  human  Hfe.     His 

in    immorality    and    indecency,    MM.  "Madame   Chrysantheme  "  is  another 

Zola  and  Mendes  have  distanced  all  the  of  his  foreign   marriages,  and  this  time 

rest :  the  first  by  the  unmeasured  bra-  it  is  a  little  Japanese  lady,  brainless  and 

tality  and  grossness  of  his  new   story,  frivolous — a,  pretty  little  figure  copied 

"  La  Tcrre,"  in  which  the  manners  of  from  a  screen  ;  and  he  takes  the  oppor- 

the  peasantry  are  depicted  in  the  most  tunity  of  describing,  with  that  happy 

extravagant  and  untruthful  colors  ;  and  art  we  know  so  well,  the  life  and  land- 

the  second  by  his  wilful  perversity  and  scape  of  Japan. 

his  pretentious  and  refined  immorality.  The  theatrical  season  has  been  a  brill- 

Happily,  a  reaction  has  at  last  set  in  iant  one,  though  unmarked  by  any  of 

against    these    deplorable     tendencies,  those  great    successes   which    place  a 

"  La  Tcrre"  gave  rise  to  general  indtg-  work  once  for  all  in  the  repertory  of  the 

nation,  and  a  group  of  the  younger  dis-  future.     M.  Pailleroo  has  not  repeated 

ciples  of  M.  Zola  himself  publicly  pro-  in  "  La  Souris  "  the  triumph  of  "  Le 

tested  against    excesses    which    are    a  Monde  ou  Ton  s'ennuie,"  though  it  is 

disgrace  to  the  name  of  naturalism.  perhaps  the  more  finely  worked  ont  of 

But  why  must  the  nobler  spirits,  the  the  two.  He  baa  chosen  one  of  those 
finer  minds,  such  as  M,  P.  Bourget,  delicately  tinted  subjects  which,  like  the 
allow  themselves  to  be  dragged  down  by  "  Pbiliberte"  of  Emile  Augier,  are  at- 
Ihe  odious  taste  of  the  day,  and  to  pot-  tractive  only  to  the  thoughtful  few.  The 
lute  their  books  with  descriptions  which  whole  interest  of  the  piece  lies  in  the 
make  them  unreadable  by  women  of  development  of  the  character  of  a 
any  delicacy  ?  It  is  all  the  more  lam-  young  girl,  who  goes  by  the  name  of 
entable  because  the  powers  of  M.  'the  Mouse."  She  falls  in  love  with 
Bourget  are  growing  and  ripening  with  a  man  of  mature  age,  whom  all  the 
every  volume  he  publishes.  His  last  women  pay  court  to,  and  ends  by  win- 
novel,  "  Mensonges,"  contains  the  ntng  his  affection.  The  whole  thing  is 
most  powerful  representations  of  mid-  done  in  right  and  lively  conversations, 
die-class  life,  high  life,  artist  life,  and  in  tonches  of  delicate  sentiment  and 
dramatic  life  ;  and  the  central  idea  of  analysis,  tt  is  a  mere  trifle — only,  it  is 
his  book— that  the  seductions  of  sense  charming. 

are  the  ruin  of  intellectual   power  as  In  spite  of  all  the  skill  and  care  with 

well  as  of  character— is  neither  frivo-  which  M.   Pailleron's  little  piece   was 

bras  nor  ignoble.  put  on  the  stage  at  the  Theatre  Fran- 

M.  Guy  de  Maupassant  is  the  very  cais,  the  public  aa  a  whole  prefers  some- 
opposite  of  M.  P.  Bourget.  In  place  thing  stronger — something  that  appeals 
of  an  emotional  mysticism,  we  have  a  to  its  nerves  and  its  senses.  The  suc- 
robust  and  somewhat  hard  realism;  in-  cess  of  M.  Sardou's  "La  Tosca"  at 
stead  of  the  delicacies  of  a  nervous  and  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  and  of  "  L'Af- 
sparkling  style,  we  have  sober,  strong,  fahre  Cle-menceau  " — taken  by  M.  d'Ar- 
and  simple  language.  Both  are  pessi-  toia  from  a  novel  of  M.  A.  Dumas— at 
mists  ;  but  while  Bourget  saddens  at  the  the  Vaudeville,  is  due  to  the  somewhat 
ills  and  vices  of  humanity,  Maupassant  brutal  way  in  which  these  two  pieces 
seems  rather  to  take  delight  in  exposing  excite  the  emotion  of  the  spectators, 
its  essential  and  incurable  selfishness.  "La  Tosca"  was  done  on  purpose  to 
His  last  story,  "  Pierre  et  Jean,"  is  a  display  the  powers  of  Mme.  Sarah  Bern- 
very  simple  and  touching  drama  ;  but  it  hardt,  who  shows  herself  by  turns  ten- 
is  a  most  distressing  one,  from  the  de-  der,  sarcastic,  imploring,  terrified,  an- 
termination  shown  by  the  author  to  gry,  and  desperate.  But  it  has  in  ad- 
reduce  the  whole  play  of  human  feeling  (lit ion  the  fine  dramatic  feeling,  the 
to  a  fundamental  principle  of  pure  ego-  historical  insight,  and  that  quality  of 
ism.  Pierre  Loti,  for  his  part,  is  not  a  being  a/me,  which  insures  for  all  the 
philosopher  at  all,  yet  he  too  is  a  pessi-  plays  of  M.  Sardou,  if  not  a  permanent 
mist ;  he  contents  himself  with  chroni-  reputation,  a  great  run  for  the  time 
cling  sensations,  and,  as  there  is  nothing  being.  In  "La  Tosca"  our  nerves 
in  the  world  more  fugitive  than  a  sensa-  are  shaken  by  the  cries  of  a  man  bleed- 
lion,  be  leaves  a  sufficiently  sad  impres-  ing  under  the  torture,  and  by  the  scene 
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in  which  the  heroine  kills  the  man  who  force  to  the  interpretation  of  this  rich 

had  offered  her  her  lover's  life  at  the  and  passionate  music,  and  M.  Massenet 

price  of  her  own  honor  ;  in  "  L' Affaire  enjoyed  at  the  Chitelet  concerts  one  of 

Clemenceau,"  the  interest  again  hinges  the  finest  triumphs  of  his  brilliant  ca- 

on  a  murder,  for  the  sculptor  stabs  bis  reer. 

wife  for  her  unfaithfulness,  though  he  A  word  must  be  said  of  two  very  in- 
cannot  cease  to  love  her.  Perhaps  the  teresting  theatrical  experiments.  One 
piece  owes  some  of  its  success  to  the  of  these  is  the  Theatre  of  Transparen* 
other  telling  scenes,  in  which  fza  poses  cies  (ombres  chinoises)  opened  at  the 
to  her  husband  for  a  statue  of  Danae,  original  "  Cafe  du  Chat  Noir,"  where 
or  enters  the  ball  disguised  as  a  page.  M.  Salis  holds  his  new  Bohemia  of  im- 
But  the  profound  human  interest  of  the  pressionist  painters  and  poetsof  the  deca- 
novel  quite  disappears  in  the  play,  and  dence-  These  pantomimes  in  colored 
there  remains  nothing  but  a  sort  of  va-  transparencies  are  not  only  picturesque, 
riety  entertainment,  very  stagy,  very  they  show  real  dramatic— not  to  say  po- 
sensual,  very  brutal,  and  very  cleverly  etic— invention,  and  they  do  great  creel- 
put  together  by  M.  d'Artois.  it  to  the  efforts  of  the  designers,  MM. 

M.  Halevy's  "Abbe  Constat)  tin, "  Caxau  d'Ache,  Sahib,  Willett,  and  Ri- 
given  at  the  Gymnase,  is  in  a  softer  tiere.  The  other  experiment  is  the 
strain  ;  and  though  this  delicious  trifle  Thefltre  Libre,  founded  for  the  purpose 
has  suffered  almost  as  much  as  "  L'Af-  of  giving,  from  time  to  time,  representa- 
faire  Clemenceau  "  in  its  transfer  to  tions  by  amateur  actors,  or  actors  bor- 
the  boards,  it  is  a  great  rest  to  find  one's  rowed  from  the  various  theatres,  of 
self  for  a  whole  evening  in  the  company  pieces  which,  from  their  oiiginal  or  even 
of  people  who  are  good — and  so  very  eccentric  character,  could  hardly  find 
cleverly  good.  M,  Halevy  can  do  any-  their  way  on  to  the  regular  stage- 
thing  he  likes  with  us ;  he  makes  us  Thus  they  propose  to  attempt  Tolstoi's 
quite  believe  the  most  unlikely  things,  terrible  drama  "  La  Puissance  des  Te- 
and  identify  ourselves  by  sympathy  with  nebres."  So  far,  the  only  play  given 
people  who  are  all  that  is  virtuous  and  at  the  free  theatre  which  has  really  suc- 
rich  and  happy  and  nice.  You  spend  ceeded  with  the  public  has  been  a  little 
the  evening  in  a  charmed  world — some-  piece  taken  from  the  best  of  the  Gon- 
thing  between  the  earthly  Paradise  and  courts'  novels,  "  Sceur  Philomene." 
the  land  of  Cockayne  ;  and  yon  dream  In  conclusion,  we  have  one  death  to 
out  the  delightful  dream  without  ever  chronicle  which  has  been  a  real  event 
waking  up  to  be  critical.  Whatever  Jo  Paris— the  death  of  Mme.  Boucicaut. 
may  be  said  of  it  as  a  play,  it  is  a  She  began  life  with  a  little  draper's 
charming  bit  of  literature,  and  that  is  shop  in  the  Rue  de  Sevres,  married  her 
saying  something.  assistant,  and  the  two  together,  by  dint 

The  opera  has  given  us  nothing  new.  of  their  own  prudence  and  capacity, 
The  only  musical  events  have  been  the  gradually  increased  their  business  till  it 
performance  of  M.  Gounod's  "  Mors  et  grew  into  the  Bon  Marche,  the  biggest 
Vita  "  at  Rouen,  and  the  reproduction,  shop  in  Parts,  and  very  nearly  the  big- 
at  the  Concert  Colonna  of  M.  Mas-  gest  in  the  world.  The  place  is  a  mar- 
senet's  first  and  perhaps  beat  work,  vel  of  organization.  Mme.  Boucicaut 
"  Marie  Madeleine."  Into  that  work  lost  first  her  husband  and  then  her  son  ; 
he  threw  the  whole  passion  of  his  and  she  then  associated  with  her  in  the 
twenty  five  years  and  the  first  freshness  business  her  ten  principal  employe's,  and 
of  his  inspiration.  He  was  then  still  in  afterward  turned  the  Bon  Marche  into 
Rome,  and  just  engaged  to  the  lady  one  great  co-operative  establishment,  in 
who  afterward  became  his  wife,  and  the  which  every  employs  has  an  interest  pro- 
oratorio  bears  the  stamp  of  the  religious  portioned  to  his  office  and  his  salary. 
and  emotional  enthusiasm  awakened  in  At  her  death,  she  bequeathed  the  great- 
the  soul  of  the  young  artist  and  lover  ei  part  of  ber  immense  fortune  to  her 
by  the  sight  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  employes,  entreating  them  to  carry  on  in 
the  sublime  yet  gracious  forms  of  the  the  same  spirit  "  the  work  into  which 
Albanian  and  Sabine  landscape.  Ma-  she  had  put  all  her  ambition  and  all  her 
dame  Krauss  lent  ail  her  great  dramatic  heart."     She  gave  magnificent  legacies 
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to  a  number  of  philanthropic  undertak-  shows  a  royalty  of  spirit  that  kings  might 
iogs,  without  distinction  of  creed,  and  envy.  The  gift  of  Chantilly.  to  the  In- 
left  the  residue,  amounting  to  some  ten  stitnte  by  the  Due  d'Aumale,  and  the 
million  francs,  to  the  hospitals.  It  will  of  Mine.  Boucicaut- -these  are  the 
is  no  mean  sign  of  the  democratic  day  two  titles  of  honor  of  the  year  1887. — 
we  live  in  when  a  little  draperess  lives  Contemporary  Review. 
to    make    such    princely    largess,   and 


CHEVALIER  BAYARD. 

A  Chapter  from  the  Romance  or  History. 

Pierre  du  Terr  ail  was  born  in  1476,  Charles,  with  a  company  of  knights 
at  Castle  Bayard,  in  Dauphiny.  The  and  ladies,  had  left  the  banquet-table 
house  of  Terrail  belonged  to  the  Scarlet  and  was  sipping  his  tokay  in  an  open 
of  the  ancient  peers  of  France.  The  gallery,  when  Pierre  came  prancing  over 
Lords  of  Bayard,  during  many  genera-  the  sward  beneath  them.  The  Duke 
tions,  had  died  under  the  Sags  of  battle,  was  enchanted  ;  the  ladies  fell  in  love 
Poictiers,  Agincourt,  and  Montlehery  with  him  instantly.  The  Bishop's  pro- 
had  taken  in  succession  the  last  three  ;  posa!  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  Pierre 
and  in  1470,  when  Pierre  was  in  his  was  at  once  enrolled  in  the  list  of  the 
nurse's  arms,  his  father,  Aymon  du  Ter-  Duke's  pages. 

rail,  was  carried  from  the  held  of  Guine-  During  six  months  the  palace  at  Cham- 
gate  with  a  frightful  wound,  from  the  bery  became  his  home.  The  lovable 
effects  of  which,  although  he  survived  and  handsome  boy  soon  won  all  hearts 
for  seventeen  years  to  limp  about  his  about  htm.  The  Duke  with  delight  saw 
castle  with  the  help  of  sticks,  he  never  him  leap  and  wrestle,  throw  the  bar,  and 
again  put  on  his  shirt  of  mail.  ride  a  horse,  better  than  any  page  about 

The  old  knight  was  thus  debarred  from  the  court.  The  Duchess  and  her  ladies 
bringing  up  his  own  son  as  his  squire,  loved  to  send  him  on  their  dainty  mis- 
But  the  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  his  wife's  sions.  His  temper  was  bright  and  joy- 
brother,  was  a  close  friend  of  Charles  ous ;  his  only  fault,  if  fault  it  can  be 
the  Warrior,  the  great  Duke  of  Savoy,  called,  was  an  over-generosity  of  nature. 
When  Pierre  was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  His  purse  was  always  empty  ;  and  when 
it  was  proposed  that  he  should  begin  he  had  no  money,  any  trifling  service  of 
his  knightly  education  among  the  pages  a  lackey  or  a  groom  would  be  requited 
of  the  Duke.  The  Bishop  promised  to  with  a  silver  button,  a  dagger,  or  a  clasp 
present  him.  A  little  horse  was  bought ;  of  gold.  And  such  was  to  be  his  char- 
a  tailor  was  set  to  work  to  make  a  gor-  acter  through  life.  Time  after  time,  in 
geous  suit  of  silk  and  velvet ;  and  Pierre  after  years,  his  share  of  treasure,  after 
was  ready  to  set  out.  On  the  morning  some  great  victory,  would  have  paid  a 
of  his  departure  all  the  inmates  of  the  prince  s  ransom  ;  yet  often  he  could  not 
castle  were  called  together,  and  looked  lay  his  hand  on  five  gold  pieces, 
with  wonder  and  delight  on  the  little  When  Pierre  had  lived  at  the  palace 
cavalier,  his  cap  decked  with  a  gay  about  half  a  year,  the  Duke  made  a  visit 
feather  and  his  ejes  bright  with  pride,  to  Lyons,  to  pay  his  duty  to  the  King, 
making  his  small  steed  gallop  and  curvet  That  king  was  Charles  the  Eighth,  then 
about  the  castle  court.  The  scene  is  a  boy  of  twenty,  who  was  making  his 
one  to  be  remembered.  In  after  days,  days  fly  merrily  with  tilts  and  hawking- 
notbing  so  much  delighted  lords  and  parties,  and  his  nights  with  dances  and 
ladies  as  the  sight  of  little  Bayard  cara-  the  whispers  of  fair  dames.  The  Duke 
coling  on  bis  steed.  desired  to  carry  with  him  to  bis  sove- 

His  father  gave  the  boy  his  blessing  ;  reign  a  present  worthy  of  a  King's  ac- 

his  mother  put  into  his  hand  a  little  ceptance.     A  happy  notion  struck  him. 

purse  containing  six  gold  crowns ;  and  He  resolved  to  present  the  King  with 

Pierre  set  off  beside  the  Bishop  to  the  Bayard  and  his  horse. 

Duke's   palace    at    Chambery.      Duke  King  Charles  had  a  frequent  custom 
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of  sailing,  after  Vespers,  up  the  Sftone  dation   and    delight    that  Piqucz    had 

to   Ainay,   to  the  meadows  where  the  struck  the  blazon  of  Sir  Claude.     But 

tournaments  were  held.     There  Pierre  no  one  had  a  thought  of  what  was  com* 

made  his  appearance — and  there  as  ever  ing.     The  day  arrived,  the  tilt  was  held, 

his  appearance  was  and  Piques,  by  the  voice  of  all  the  la- 

"  As  if  an  angel  droppeddownfrom  (beclouds  dies,  bon  oB  lhe  Prize  abov*  lhc  head  °f 

To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pagasua  every  knight  in  Lyons  ! 

And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horseman-  The  glory  of  this  exploit  was  extreme. 

■"■P-"                                       ■  It  quickly  spread.     Three  days  later, 

The  King,  the  moment  he  drew  rein,  Bayard  went  to    join  the   garrison  at 

cried  out  in  ecstacy,  "  Piquez,  piquez  !  Ayre.     He  found,  as  he  rode  into  the 

— spur  again  I"     The  crowd  of  knights  little  town,  that  the  fame  of  his  achieve- 

and  equerries  caught  up  the  words  ;  and,  ment  had  arrived  before  him.     Heads 

amid  astorm  of  voices  crying"  piquez,"  were  everywhere  thrust  out  of  windows ; 

the  bold  and   graceful   boy  flew  round  and  a  band  of  fifty  of  his  future  com- 

the  field.     That  day  he  gained  a  new  rades  issued  on  horseback  from  the  gar- 

name  and  a  new  master.     Thenceforth,  rison  to  bid  him  welcome.     A  few  days 

all  his  companions  called  him  Piques ;  after  his  arrival,  he  held  a  tilt  in  his 

and  his  master  was  the  King.  own  person,  after  the  example   of  Sir 

Charles  placed  his  new  page  Piquez  in  Claude.  The  palms  were  a  diamond 
the  palace  of  Lord  Ligny,  a  prince  of  and  a  clasp  of  gold.  Forty-eight  of  his 
the  great  house  of  Luxemburg  ;  and  companions  struck  his  shield,  and  rode 
there  for  three  years  he  continued  to  re-  into  the  lists  against  him.  Bayard  over- 
side. During  that  time  his  training  was  threw  the  whole  band  one  by  one,  and 
the  usual  training  of  a  page.  But  the  was  once  more  hailed  al  sunset  by  the 
child  was  the  falher  of  the  man.  notes  of  trumpets  as  the  champion  of 
Thoughts  of  great  deeds,  of  tilts  and  the  Tourney. 

battle-fields,  of  champions  going  down  It  is  not  in  tournaments  and  tills, 

before  his  lance,  of  crowns  of  myrtle,  however,   that    a  knight  can    win   his 

and  the  smiles  of  lovely  ladies— such  al-  spurs.     Bayard  burned  for  battle.     For 

ready  were  the  dreams  which  set  his  soul  many  months  he  burned  in  vain  ;  but  at 

on  fire.  last  the  banners  of  the  King  were  given 

At  seventeen,  Pierre  received  the  rank  to  the  wind,  and  Bayard,  to  his  unspeak- 

of  gentleman.     Thenceforward  he  was  able  delight,   found   himself  marching 

free  to  follow  his  own  fortune  ;  he  was  under  Lord  Ligny  against  Naples. 

free  to  seek  the  glorious  Dulcinea  of  his  The  two  armies  faced  each  other  at 

dreams — a  fame  as  bright  and  sparkling  Fornova.     The  odds  against  the  French 

as  his  sword-     And  thereupon  begins  to  were  six  to  one,  and  the  fight  was  long 

pass  before   us,   brilliant   as  the  long-  and   bloody.     When   the  great  victory 

drawn  scenes  of  a  dissolving- view,  the  was  at  last  decided,  Bayard  was  among 

strange  and  splendid  series  of  his  ex-  the  first  of  those  called  up  before  the 

plaits.     He  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  page  King.     That    day,    two     horses     had 

ten  days  before  the  court  was  ringing  dropped  dead  beneath  him  ;  his  cuirass 

with  his  name.  and  his  sword  were  hacked  and  battered  ; 

Sir  Claude  de  Vauldre,  Lord  of  Bur-  and  a  captured  standard,  blazing  with 

gundy,    was   regarded  as  the    stoutest  the  arms  of  Naples,  was  in  his  hand, 

knight   in    France-     He  was    then    at  At  the  King's  order,  he  knelt  down,  and 

Lyons,   and   was   about  to  hold  a  lilt,  received  upon   the    spot  the    rank  of 

with  lance  and  battle-axe,   before  lhe  knight.     At  one  bound  he  had  achieved 

ladies  and  the  King.     His  shield  was  the  height  of  glory — to  be  knighted  by 

hanging  in  the  Ainay  meadows  ;  and  be-  bis  sovereign  on  the  field  of  battle, 

side  it  Montjoy,  the  King- at- arms,   sat  Bayard   was   not  yet  nineteen.     His 

all  day  with  his  book  open,  taking  down  figure  at  that  age,  was  tall  and  slender  ; 

the  names  of  those  who  struck  the  shield,  bis  hair  and  eyes  were  black  ;  his  com- 

Among  these  came  Piquez.     Montjoy  plexion  was  a  sunny  brown  ;  and  his 

laughed  as  he  wrote  down  his  name  ;  countenance    had     something    of    the 

the  King,   Lord    Ligny,  and  bis   own  eagle's, 

companions,  heard  with  mingled  trepi-  He  was  now  for  some  time  idle.     He 
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was  left  in  garrison  in  Lombardy  ;  and  danger,  he  had  dashed  in  with  ihe 
at  Car ignan,  in  Piedmont,  was  the  palace  fugitives  at  the  city  gates,  and  reached 
of  the  Duchess  of  Savoy,  the  widow  of  the  middle  of  the  square  in  front  of 
that  Charles  the  Warrior  who  had  been  Sforza's  palace.  He  found  himself 
his  former  master.  Bayard  visited  the  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  fierce  enemy — 
Duchess,  and  discovered  at  her  palace  with  the  White  Crosses  of  France  em- 
among  other  old  acquaintances,  a  blazoned  on  his  shield ! 
young  lady  with  whom,  when  be  had  Sforza,  hearing  a  tremendous  uproar 
been  a  page,  he  had  exchanged  vows  of  in  the  square,  came  to  a  window  of  the 
everlasting  love.  Three  ycais  had  pass-  palace,  and  looked  down.  The  square 
ed  since  ihey  bad  net ;  but  the  former  was  swarming  with  the  soldiers  of  Binas- 
lovers  still  found  themselves  fast  friends,  co,  savage,  hacked,  and  bloody  ;  and  in 
After  sapper,  while  the  rest  were  danc-  the  centre  of  the  yelling  tumult.  Bayard, 
ing,  they  talked  of  old  times  together  in  still  on  horseback,  was  slashing  at  those 
a  corner.  The  lady  had  heard  of  Bay  who  strove  to  pall  him  from  bis  seat, 
ard's  feat  of  arms  against  Sir  Claude  de  Sforza,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  bade 
Vauldre;  and  Bayard  vowed  that  be-  the  knight  be  brought  before  him.  Be- 
fore he  left  the  palace  he  would  bald  a  ard,  seeing  that  resistance  was  meie 
tourney  of  the  same  kind  in  her  honor,  madness,  surrendered  to   Lord  Bernai- 

Next  day,  a  trumpeter  proclaimed  his  dino,  and  was  led,  disarmed,  into  the 
challenge  through  the  neighboring  towns,  palace.  Sforza  was  a  soldier  more  given 
The  prize  of  victory  was  to  be  a  lady's  to  the  ferocity  than  to  the  courtesies  of 
token,  together  with  a  ruby  worth  a  hun-  war.  But  when  the  young  knight  stood 
dred  ducats.  Fifteen  knights  took  up  before  him,  when  he  heard  his  story, 
the  challenge  ;  and  four  days  later  the  when  he  looked  upon  his  bold  yet  mod- 
event  was  held.  Bayard,  led  by  his  lady  est  bearing,  the  fierce  and  moody  prince 
in  a  golden  chain,  and  wearing  her  rib-  was  moved  to  admiration.  "Lord  Bay  - 
bon  flying  from  his  crest,  appeared,  for  ard,"  he  said,  "  I  will  not  treat  you  as 
the  first  time,  in  the  noble  vesture  of  a  a  prisoner.  I  set  you  free  ;  I  will  take 
knight-at-arms— the  figured  armor,  the  no  ransom ;  and  I  will  grant  you  any 
white  floating  plume,  (he  scarlet  mantle,  favor  in  my  power."  "My  Loid 
and  the  spurs  of  gold.  A  gorgeous  Prince,"  said  Bayard,  "  I  thank  you  for 
company  sat  round  the  lists  and  watched  yonr  courtesy  with  all  my  soul,  I  will 
the  progress  of  the  contest.  The  result  ask  you  only  for  my  horse  and  armor.' ' 
was  the  counterpart  of  the  tilt  at  Ayre-  The  horse  was  brought ;  Bayard  sprang 
Bayard  overthrew  all  his  assailants,  won  into  the  saddle  ;  and  an  hour  later  was 
the  tournament,  and  kept  his  lady's  received  by  his  companions  with  raptures 
token.  of  surprise  and  joy,   as  one  who  had 

But  fierier  fields  were  soon  to  call  come  alive  out  of  the  lion's  den. 
him.    Ludovico  Sforza  took  Milan.    At        Milan  fell ;  Sforza  was  taken  ;    and 

Binasco,  Lord  Bernardino  Cazache,  one  Bayard  went  into  garrison  at  Monervino. 

of  Sforza's  captains,  had  three  hundred  At  Andri,    some   miles  distant,  was  a 

horse ;   and  twenty  miles   from  Milan  Spanish  garrison   under  the  command 

was  Bayard's  place  of  garrison.     With  of  Don  Alonzo  de  Solomayor,  one  of  the 

fifty  of  his  comrades  be  rode  out  one  most  famous  knights  in  Spain.     Bayard, 

morning,  bent  on  assaulting  Lord  Ber-  with  fifty  men,  rode  out  one  morning, 

nardino  s  force.     The  latter,  warned  by  in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  some  ad- 

a   scout  of  their  approach,  armed  hts  venture.     It    happened   that    he  came 

party,  and  rushed  fiercely  from  the  fort,  across   Alonzo,   with    an  equal   party, 

The  strife  was  fought  with  fury  ;  but  the  abroad  on  the  same  quest.     Their  forces 

Lombards,  slowly  driven  back  toward  met ;  both  sides  fiew  joyously  to  battle  ; 

Milan,   at  length  wheeled  round  their  and  for  an  hour  the  victory  hung  in  the 

horses,  and  galloped  like  the  wind  into  balance.     But  at  last  Bayard,  with  his 

the  city.  own  sword,  forced  Alonz  j  to  surrender  ; 

Bayard,  darting  in  his  spurs,  waving  and  his  party,  carrying  with  them  a  large 

his  bare  blade,  and  shouting  out  his  bat-  band  of  prisoners,  tode  back  in  triumph 

tie-cry  of  "  France,"  was  far  ahead  of  to  tbe  garrison. 

his  companions.     Before  he  knew  his        The  best  apartments  in  the  caslle  were 
Naw  Skies.— Vol.  XLVIL,  No.  4  33 
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assigned  to  Don  Alonzo.     No  guard  was  ard,   "to  defend  my  honor."     Then 

put  upon  him  ;  and  Bayard  demanded  they  met. 

only  hit  parole  not  to  escape.  Alonzo,  The  paitisa.ni  of  each  looked  on  in 
thus  put  upon  his  word  of  honor,  broke  breathless  silence.  It  was  a  combat  to 
his  pledge.  He  bribed  a  rogue  named  the  death  between  two  skilful  swords- 
Theode,  an  Albanian,  to  be  ready  with  men  ;  and  for  some  time  the  strife  seem- 
a  horse  at  sunrise  at  the  castle  gates,  ed  equal.  All  at  once,  Alonzo  made  a 
stole  out  in  the  gray  morning,  and  was  pass  which  left  his  throat  exposed.  Id 
off  before  the  garrison  was  stirring.  He  an  instant,  Bayard's  weapon  struck  him, 
had  been  gone  two  hours  when  Bayard  went  clean  through  his  gorget,  and  stood 
discovered  his  escape.  Le  Basque,  a  out  behind  his  neck.  A  cry  of  rage  and 
man  of  great  trust,  strength  and  spirit,  consternation  went  up  from  the  Span- 
sprang  on  a  swift  horse,  spurred  after  iards.  The  fight  was  over.  Don 
the  fugitive,  came  up  with  him  two  miles  Alonzo,  with  the  swoid  still  in  his 
from  Andri,  as  he  was  stopping  in  the  throat,  hurled  himself  upon  the  victor, 
road  to  mend  his  horse's  girths,  and  dragged  him  to  the  ground,  and  fell  upon 
brought  him  back  a  prisoner.     Bayard  him — dead. 

trusted  no  further  to   Alonzo'a  honor.  The  Spaniards,  grim  and  scowling. 

The  captive  was  locked  up  In  a  tower  ;  carried  off  their    champion.      Bayard, 

and  there,  until  his  ransom,  of  a  thou-  who  would  willingly  have  spared  his  life, 

sand  crowns,  arrived  from   Andri  ten  looked  sorrowfully  upon  the  body.     But 

days  later,  he  remained.  his  companions,  wild  with  triumph,  set 

Sotomayor,  on  his  release,  beguiled  all  their  banners  flying  and  their  bugles 

his  friends  at  Andri  with  a  completely  singing,  and  bore  him  oS   the  field  in 

false  account  of  his  captivity.     Bayard,  exultation. 

he  said,  had  used  him  badly — a  state-  A  few  days  later,  the  Spaniards,  pant- 
men  t  which  excited  much  surprise.  A  ing  for  reprisal,  proposed  to  meet  a  party 
soldier  of  Bayard's  garrison,  who  had  of  the  French  in  combat,  for  the  glory 
been  a  prisoner  at  Andri,  brought  him  of  their  nations.  Bayard  received  the 
the  tidings  of  Alonzo's  infamy.  Bayard,  challenge  with  delight.  On  the  appoint- 
though  at  that  moment  he  was  shaking  ed  day,  thirteen  knights  of  either  side, 
with  the  ague,  instantly  despatched  a  glittering  in  full  harness,  armed  with 
herald,  charging  Alonzo  to  confess  that  sword  and  battle-axe,  and  prepared  for 
he  had  lied,  or  to  prepare  to  meet  him  a  contest  to  the  death,  rode  forth  into 
in  the  lists  of  battle.     Alonzo  replied  the  lists. 

with  insolence,  and  the  combat  was  fixed  By  the  laws  of  such  a  tilt,  a  knight 

to  take  place  within  twelve  days.  unhorsed,  or  forced  across  the  bound- 

The  day  came  ;    the  lists  were  set ;  ary,  became  a  prisoner,  and  could  fight 

and  Bayard,   dressed  entirely  in   white  no  longer.     The  Spaniards,  with  great 

velvet,  and  attended  by  a  crowd  of  lords  cunning,  set  themselves   to   maim  the 

and  knights,  appeared  upon  the  ground,  horses  ;  and  by  these  tactics,  eleven  of 

The  contest  was  to  have  been  decided  the  French  were  soon  dismount  d.    Two 

upon  horseback  ;    but  Don  Alonzo,  at  alone  were  left  to  carry  on  the  contest, 

the  last  moment,  declared  that  he  would  Bayard  and  Lord  Orose. 

fight  on  foot.     The  antagonists,  accord-  Then  followed  such  a  feat-of-arms  as 

ingly,  armed  with  sword  and   dagger,  struck  the  gazers  dumb.     For  four  hours 

and  wearing  no  armor  but  a  gorget  and  these  two  held  good  their  ground  against 

a  cap  of  steel,  advanced  on  foot  into  the    whole    thirteen.     The    Spaniards, 

the  lists.  stung  with  rage  and  shame,  spurted  till 

The  clarions  sounded  ;  both  combat-  their  heels    dripped    blood.     In   vain, 

ants  threw  themselves  upon  their  knees  Night  fell ;   the  bugles  sounded  ;   and 

and  breathed  a  prayer  to  Heaven  ;  then  still  the  unconquerable  pair  rode  round 

rose,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  ring. 

advanced  toward  each  other.     At  the  But  great  as  this  feat  was,  it  was  soon 

distance  of  a  dozen  paces,  they  stood  to  be  succeeded  by  a  greater.     A  few 

still,  and  gave  the  question  and  reply,  weeks  afterward,  the  French  and  Spanish 

"  Lord  Bayard,  what  do  you  demand  of  camps  were  posted  on  opposite  sides  of 

me?"     "I  demand,"  responded  Bay-  the  river  Gargliano.     Between  them  was 
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abridge,  in  the  possession  of  the  French  ;  back  upon  the  land  in  hopeless  rout — 

and  some  way  further  down  the  river  and  the  French  camp  was  saved, 

was  a  ford,  known  only  to  the  Spanish  Bayard  received  for  this  great  feat  the 

general,   Pedro  de  Paez.     A  stranger-  blazon  of  a  porcupine,  with  this  inscrip- 

iooking  knight  than  Pedro  never  sat  a  tion,  Unus agminis  vires  habet — one  man 

horse.     He  was  a  dwarf  a  yard  in  height,  has  the  might  of  armies, 

with  a  hump  like  a  camel's  on  his  back.  And  still  came  exploit  after  exploit  in 

and  a  frame  so  small  and  wizen   that  succession— exploits  of   every  kind  of 

whan  he  was  hoisted  up  into  his  huge  fiery  daring-     At  Genoa,  when  the  town 

saddle,  nothing  but  his  head  appeared  revolted.  Bayard  stormed  the  fort  of  the 

above  it.     But  within  this  grotesque  fig-  insurgents,  quelled  the  riot,  forced  the 

ure  dwelt  the  cunning  of  the  fox.     Paez  city  to  surrender,  and  hanged  the  leader 

proposed  to  lure  the  French  guards  from  on  a  pole.     At  Agnadello,  against  the 

the  bridge,  and  then  to  seize  it.     And  troops  of  Venice,  he  waded  with  his  men 

his  stratagem  was  ready.  through  fens  and  ditches,  took  the  picked 

Early  in  the  morning  the  French  sol-  bands  of  Lord  d'Alvicino  on  the  flank, 
diers  at  the  bridge  were  startled  to  per-  scattered  them  to  the  winds,  and  won 
ceive  a  party  of  the  enemy,  each  horse-  the  day.  At  Padua,  during  the  long 
man  bearing  a  foot-soldier  on  his  crup-  siege,  he  scoured  the  country  with  his 
per,  approach  the  river  at  the  ford  and  band  of  horse,  and  frequently  rode  back 
begin  to  move  across  it.  Instantly,  aa  to  camp  at  nightfall  with  more  prisoners 
Paez  had  intended,  they  left  the  bridge  than  armed  men.  At  Mirandola,  where 
and  rushed  toward  the  spot  Bayard,  he  faced  the  Papal  armies,  he  laid  a 
attended  by  Le  Basque,  was  in  the  act  scheme  to  take  the  Pope  himself.  A 
of  putting  on  his  armor.  He  sprang  'snow-storm  kept  the  fiery  Julius  in  his 
into  the  saddle,  and  was  about  to  spur  tent,  and  Bayard  lost  him.  A  few  days 
after  his  companions,  when  lie  per-  afterward  the  pontiff's  life  was  in  his 
ceived,  across  the  river,  a  party  of  two  hands.  A  traitor  offered,  for  a  purse  01 
hundred  Spaniards  making  for  the  gold,  to  poison  the  Pope's  wine.  Bu: 
bridge.  The  danger  was  extreme  ;  for  it  is  not  the  Bayards  of  the  world  who 
if  the  bridge  were  taken  the  camp  itself  fight  with  pots  of  poison  ;  and  the  slip- 
would  be  in  the  most  deadly  peril.  Bay-  pery  Judas  had  to  fly  in  terror  from  the 
ard  bade  Le  Basque  gallop  for  his  life  camp,  or  Bayard  would  infallibly  have 
to  bring  assistance.  And  he  himself  rode  hanged  him. 
forward  to  the  bridge,  alone.  So  far,  amid  his  life  of  perils.  Bayard 

The  Spaniards,  on  seeing  a  solitary  had  escaped  without  a  wound.  But 
knight  advance  against  (hem,  laughed  now  his  time  had  come, 
loudly  at  his  folly.  Their  foremost  Brescia  was  taken  by  the  troops  of 
horsemen  were  already  half-way  over,  Venice.  Gaston  de  Foix,  the  Thunder- 
when  Bayard,  with  his  lance  in  rest,  bolt  of  Italy,  marched  with  twelve  thou- 
catne  flying  down  upon  them.  His  on-  sand  men  to  its  relief.  Bayard  was 
set  swept  the  first  three  off  the  bridge  among  them.  At  the  head  of  thestorm- 
into  the  river ;  and  instantly  the  rest,  ing-party  he  was  first  across  the  ram- 
with  cries  of  vengeance,  rushed  furious-  parts,  and  was  turning  round  to  cheer 
ly  upon  him.  Bayard,  not  to  be  sax-  his  men  to  victory  when  a  pike  struck 
rounded,  backed  his  horse  against  the  him  in  the  thigh.  The  shaft  broke  off, 
railing  of  the  bridge,  rose  up  in  his  slit-  and  the  iron  head  remained  imbedded 
nips,  swung  his  falchion  with  both  hands  in  the  wound. 

above  his  head,  and  lashed  out  with  Two  of  his  archers  caught  him  as  he 
such  fury  that  with  every  blow  a  bloody  fell,  bore  him  out  of  the  rush  of  battle, 
Spaniard  fell  into  the  river,  and  the  and  partly  stanched  the  wound  by  strip- 
whole  troop  recoiled  in  wonder  and  dis-  ping  up  the  linen  of  their  shirts.  They 
may,  as  if  before  a  demon.  While  they  then  tore  down  a  door,  on  which  they 
still  stood,  half-dazed,  two  hundred  glar-  laid  him,  and  bore  him  to  a  mansion 
ing  at  one  man,  a  shout  was  heard,  and  cloaeathand.  Themasterof  the  house, 
Le  Basque,  with  a  band  of  horsemen  was  who  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of 
seen  approaching  like  a  whirlwind-  In  more  wealth  than  valor,  had  disappeared, 
two  minutes,  the  Spaniards  were  swept  and  was  thought  to  be  hiding  somewhere 
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in  a  convent,  leaving  his  wife  and  his  to  accept  from  me  a  thousand  dacats,  to 

two  daughters  to  themselves.     The  girls  aid  your  marriage  portions."     And  with 

had  fled  into  a  hay-loft,  and   plunged  that   he   poured   the   coins   into  their 

themselves  beneath  the  hay  ;  bnt,  on  the  aprons. 

thunderous  knocking  of  the  archers,  the  His  horse  was  brought,  and  he  was 

lady  of  the  house  came  trembling  to  the  about  to  mount,  when  the  girls  came 

door.     Bayardwas  carried  in,  a  surgeon  stealing- down  the  steps  into  the  castle 

was  luckily  discovered  close  at  hand,  court,  each  with  a  littie  present,  worked 

and  the  pike-head  was  extracted.     The  by  their  own   hands,  which  they  desired 

wound  was  pronounced  to  be  not  dan-  him  to  accept.     One  broaght  a  pair  of 

gerous.     Bnt  Bayard,  to  his  great  vexa-  armlets,  made  of  gold  and  silver  thread  ; 

tton,  found  that  lie  was  doomed  to  lie  in  the  other,    a   purse  of    crimson   satin, 

idleness  for  several  weeks-  And  this  was  all  the  spoil  that  Bayard 

According  to  the  laws  of  war,  the  carried  from  the  inestimable  wealth  of 

house  was  his,  and  all  the  inmates  were  Brescia — the  little  keepsake*  of  two  girls 

his  prisoners.     And  the  fact  was  well  whom  he  had  saved, 

for  them.     Outside  the  house  existed  The  scenes  of  Bayard's  life  at  which 

such  a  scene  of  horror  as,  even  in  that  we  have  been  glancing  nave  been  chiefly 

age,  was  rare.     Ten  thousand  men  lay  those  of  his  great  feats  of  arms.     And 

dead  in  the  great  square  ;  the  city  was  so  h  must  be  still ;  for  it  is  these  of 

given  up  to  pillage  ;  and  it  is  said  that  which  the  details  have  survived  in  his- 

the  conquerors  gorged  themselves  that  tory.     And  yet  it  was  such  incidents  as 

day    with    booty    worth   three  million  these  at  Brescia  which  made  the  fame 

crowns.     The  troops  were  drunk  with  of  Bayard  what  it  was,  and  what  it  is. 

victory  and  rapine-     No  man's  life,  no  To  his  foes,  he  was  the  flower  of  chiv- 

woman's  honor,  was  in   safety   for  an  airy  ;  but  to  his  friends  he  was,  besides, 

instant.  the  most  adored  of  men.     It  is  said  that 

Bayard  set  hit  archers  at  the  doorway,  in  his  native  province  of  Dauphiny,  at 

His  name  was   a  talisman  against  the  his  death,  more  than  a  hundred  ancient 

boldest ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  fierce  soldiers  owed  to  him  the  roof  that  cov- 

tumult  that  raged  all  round  it,  the  house  ered  their  old  age  ;  that  note  than  a 

in  which  be  lay  remained  a  sanctuary  of  hundred  orphan  girls  had  received  their 

peace.  marriage    portions    from    his    bounty. 

The  ladies  of  the  house  were  soon  re-  But  of  such  acts  the  vast  majority  are 

assured-     Bayard  refused  to  regard  them  unrecorded;  for  these  are  not  the  deeds 

as  his  prisoners  ortotake  a  coin  of  ran-  which  shine  in  the  world's  eye. 

som.     The  daughters,  two  lovely  and  Gaston  de  Foix  was  now  before  Ra- 

accomplished  girls,  were  delighted,  to  at-  venna.     Bayard   rode  thither  with  all 

tend  the  wounded  knight.     They  talked  speed  ;  he  was  just  in  time.     Two  days 

and  sang  to  him,  they  touched  the  matt-  after  his  arrival  came  the  battle.     Weak 

dolin,  they  woke  the  music  of  the  virgi-  though  he  still  was  from  his  long  illness, 

nals.     In  such  society  the   hours  flew  Bayard  on  that  day  was  seen  as  ever, 

lightly  by.     The  wound  healed  ;  and  in  "shining  above  his  fellow-men."     He 

six  weeks  Bayard  was  himself  again.  turned  the  tide  of  victory  ;  he  tore  two 

On  the  day  of  his  departure  the  lady  standards  from  the   foe  with  his  own 

of  the  house  came  into  his  apartment,  hand  ;  and  he  was  first  in  the  pursuit, 

and  besought  him,  as  their  preserver,  to  He  emerged  from  the  great  strife  un- 

accept  a  certain  little  box  of  steel.     The  scathed;  but   he  nearly  lost  a  friend, 

box  contained  two  thousand  five  hun-  The  horse  which  he  was  riding  was  an 

dred  golden  ducats.      Bayard  took  it.  ancient  favorite  called  Carmen — a  steed 

"  But  five  hundred  ducats,"  he  said,  "  I  almost  as  accomplished  as  the  Bucepha- 

desire  you  to  divide  for  me  among  the  los   of  Alexander,  or  as  the  speaking 

nuns  whose   convents    have  been   nil-  Xanthus  of  Achilles.     In  the  thick  of 

laged."  Then  turning  to  her  daughters,  the   battle  he   would  fight   with   fury, 

"  Ladies,"  he  said,  "  I  owe  you  more  would  shake  a  foeman  like  a  mastiff,  and 

than  thanks  for  your  kind  care  of  me.  break  swords  and  lances  with  his  teeth. 

Soldiers  do  not  carry  with  them  pretty  When  the  fight  was  over,  he  would  stand 

things  for  ladies  ;  but  I  pray  each  of  you  before  the  surgeon  to  have  his  wounds 
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dressed,  like  a  man.  In  this  battle,  only  fifteen  men.  He  took  his  stand 
Carmen  fell,  and,  with  two  pike-wounds  upon  a  little  bridge,  and  fought  till  all 
in  his  Sank,  and  more  than  twenty  but  three  were  killed  or  taken.  Then, 
sword-cuts  on  his  head,  was  left  for  loath  to  sacrifice  brave  men  in  vain,  he 
dead  upon  the  field.  Bayard's  sorrow  determined  to  surrender, 
waa  extreme  ;  but  the  next  morning,  to  As  he  looked  about  him,  in  search  of 
his  great  delight.  Carmen  was  found  an  officer  to  receive  his  sword,  he  de- 
grazing,  and  began  to  neigh.  The  scried  at  some  distance  an  English  cap- 
gifted  creature  was  brought  into  his  tain,  sitting  alone  beneath  trie  shadow 
master's  tent ;  his  wounds  were  dressed,  of  a  lime  tree.  The  officer,  panting  wits 
and  he  was  soon  as  well  as  ever-  exertion,  and  flunking  that  the  fight  was 

Two  months  after,  Bayard  was  at  over,  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  turf 
Pavia-  The  little  troop  with  which  he  beside  his  horse,  sheathed  his  sword, 
was  then,  serving  had  theresought  refuge  Bulled  off  his  helmet,  and  was  enjoying 
under  Louis  d' Are.  The  armies  of  the  the  cool  sis.  AU  at  once,  to  hie  ansaee- 
Sw-iss  hurst  in  upon  them  ;  Bayard,  with  merit,  Bayard,  bursting  through  the 
a  handful  of  soldiers  in  the  market-place,  swords  of  his  assailants,  came  spurring 
held,  for  two  hours,  their  whole  force  at  down  upon  him  and  bade  him  instantly 
bay,  while  his  companions  were  retreat-  surrender.  The  officer,  having  no  air- 
ing f  torn  the  town  across  a  bridge  of  tentative,  gave  up  his  weapon, 
boats.  As  he  himself  waa  crossing,  last  "  And  now,"  said  Bayard,  a*  he  re- 
of  all,  a  shot  struck  bun  in  the  shoulder,  ceived  it,  "  take  nay  sword ;  I  am  your 
aad  stripped  it  to  the  bone.  No  surgeon  prisoner.  But  remember  that  you  fust 
was    at    hand.     The    wound,    roughly  were  mine!" 

stanched  with  moss,  brought  on  a  fever,  By  this  bold  and  ready  act  he  saved 

and  for  some  time  he  lay  in  danger  of  his  ransom.      The  pair  rode  back  to- 

his  life-  gether  to  the  English  camp.     The  case 

When  next  he  buckled  on  his  battle-  was  laid  before  the  King  of  England  ; 

harness,  it  was  to  play  a  part  in  that  re-  and  Henry  decided,  with  kingly  justice, 

nowned  encounter  which  is  known  in  that  the  officer  wae  Bayard's  prisoner, 

English   history  as   the  Battle  of  the  and  that  Bayard  must  go  free. 

Spurs.  And  now  Bayard  was   to  follow  a 

Henry  the  Eighth  of  England  had  laid  new  master.     Louis  the  Twelfth  died; 

siege  to  Taerouane-     Bayard  was  among  Francis  the  First  received  the  crown  ; 

the  army  sent  to  raise  the  siege.     Lord  and    Bayard,   with    the    young    King, 

Piennes,  the  commander  of  the  expedi-  marched  to  Milan,  which  the  Swiss  had 

tion,  weakly  halted  for  some  days  in  seized  and  held 

sight  of  the  besieging  camp.     While  he  On  Thursday,  the  13th  of  Septem- 

wavered  and  procrastinated.  Bayard  de-  ber,  in   the    year  1515,   King  Francis 

vised  an  expedition  of  hisowo.     It  hap-  pitched  his  camp  at  Marignano,  before 

pened  that  the  English  had  a  dozen  can-  the  City  of  the  Spires.     No  danger  of 

nans,  which, the  King  had  christened  by  attack  was  apprehended  ;  the  King  sat 

the  names  of   the  Apostles,  from  St-  calmly  down  to  supper  in  his  tent ;  when 

Matthew  down  to  Judas.     Bayard  mus-  all  at  once  the  Swiss,  moused  to  mad- 

tered  a  small  band,  darted  out  of  camp,  ocas  by  the  fiery  eloquence  of  Cardinal 

fell  on  the  party  which  had  charge  of  de  Sion,  broke  like  a  tempest  from  the 

the  Apostles,  and  dragged  off  St.  John,  city,    and  fell    upon  the    camp.     The. 

Meanwhile,  the  inmates  of  the  town  French,  by  the  red  light  of  sunset,  flew 
were  starving.  At  last  a  party,  having  to  arms,  and  fought  with  fury  till  night 
Bayard  with  them,  was  told  off  to  force  fell.  Both  armies  sat  all  night  on  horse- 
a  passage  to  the  city  walls,  and  to  throw  back,  waiting  for  the  dawn  ;  and  with 
meat  into  the  fosse.  The  scheme  leaked  the  first  streaks  of  morning,  flew  again 
out ;  a  spy  flew  with  the  tidings  to  the  to  battle.  It  wai  noon  before  the  bitter 
English  camp  ;  and  when  theparty,  each  contest  ended,  and  the  Swiss,  still  fight- 
man  with  half  a  pig  behind  his  saddle,  ing  every  inch  of  ground,  drew  slowly 
pushed  forward  to  the  walls,  an  over-  back  toward  the  city.  It  had  been  in- 
whelming  force  of  the  besiegers  Cell  upon  deed,  as  Trevulzio  called  it,  a  Battle 
them.     They  fled-     Bayard  was  left,  with  of  the  Giants.     And    the   greatest   of 
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the  giants  had  been  Bayard  and  the  arrival  the  Count  of  Nassau,  with  a  vast 
King.  array  of  men  and  cannon,  appeared  be- 
That  evening  Francis  held,  before  his  fore  the  walls.  The  siege  began— a  siege 
tent,  the  ceremony  of  creating  knights  which  seemed  impossible  to  last  twelve 
for  valor.  But  before  the  ceremony  be-  hours.  But  day  ;  by  day  went  by,  and 
gan,  a  proclamation  by  the  heralds  start-  still  the  town  was  standing.  Every  day 
led  and  delighted  all  the  camp.  Francis  the  ramparts  Raped  with  cannon-shot; 
had  determined  to  receive  the  rank  in  but  every  night,  as  if  by  miracle,  they 
his  own  person.  Bayard  was  to  knight  rose  again.  The  defenders  suffered 
the  King  !  from  wounds,  pestilence,  and  famine  ; 
In  the  days  of  the  primaeval  chivalry,  but  Bayard  had  put  every  man  on  oath 
when  even  princes  were  compelled  to  to  eat  his  horse,  and  then  his  boots,  be- 
win  their  spurs,  such  a  spectacle  was  not  fore  he  would  surrender.  Three  weeks 
uncommon.  But  not  for  ages  had  a  passed ;  and  when  at  last  the  King  ar- 
king  been  knighted  by  a  subject  on  the  rived  with  forces  to  relieve  the  town,  he 
field  of  battle.  Nor  was  any  splendor  found  a  few  gaunt  spectres  still  glaring 
wanting  that  could  make  the  spectacle  defiance  from  their  battered  ramparts 
impressive.  Nowhere  in  Ariosto  is  a  against  a  hundred  cannon  and  more  than 
picture  of  more  gorgeous  details  than  is  forty  thousand  men. 
presented  by  this  scene  of  history  ;  the  Nothing  can  more  strikingly  describe 
great  crimson  silk  pavilion,  the  sea  the  part  of  Bayard  than  the  testimony 
spread  with  cloth  of  gold,  the  blazoned  of  his  enemies  themselves.  Some  time 
banners,  the  heralds  "with  their  silver  after,  Mary  of  Hungary  asked  the  Count 
trumpets,  the  multitude  all  bushed  in  of  Nassau  in  disdain  how  it  came  to  pass 
wonder,  the  plumed  and  glittering  com-  that  with  a  host  of  troops  and  guns  he 
pany  of  knights  and  men-at-arms.  Such  could  not  take  a  crazy  pigeon-house, 
were  the  surroundings  among  which  "Because,"  said  the  Count  tersely, 
Francis  knelt,  and  Bayard,  with  his  "there  was  an  eagle  in  it." 
drawn  sword,  gave  the  accolade.  It  was  Bayard's  last  great  exploit.  It 
The  sword  with  which  be  had  per-  had  been  his  lifelong  wish  that  he  might 
formed  the  ceremony  Bayard  kept  relig-  fall  upon  the  field  of  battle.  And  so  it 
iously  until  his  death.     It  was  then  mis-  was  to  be. 

laid,  and  never  rediscovered.     The  loss  Early    in    the  spring    of   1534,   the 

is  a  misfortune.     For  few  relics  could  French  camp  was  posted  at  Biagram. 

exist  of  more  romantic  interest  than  the  Lord  Bonnivet,  who  was  in  command, 

sword  with   which  the  noblest    of  all  found  himself,  after  a  prolonged  resist- 

knights  did  honor  to  the  most  magnifi-  ance,   at  last  compelled  by  famine  and 

cent  of  kings.  sickness  to  retire  before  the  Spaniards. 

Bayard's  glory  had  long  been  at  such  It  was  Bayard's  constant  custom  to  be 

a  height  that  hardly  any  exploit  could  first  in  an  advance  and  last  in  a  retreat ; 

increase  it     And  yet  an  exploit  was  at  and  that  day,  he  was,   as  usual,  in  the 

hand  at  which,  even  when  Bayard  was  post  of  danger.     It  was  for  the  last  time, 

the  actor  of  it,  all  France  and  Germany  Friends  and  enemies  were  to  hear,  be- 

were  to  stand  in  wonder.  fore  night  fell,  the  thrilling  tidings  that 

The  German  Emperor,  marching  with  Bayard  was  no  more- 

a  mighty  army  on  Champagne,   took  On  both  sides  of  the  road  which  the 

Monson    by    surprise,     and    advanced  retreating    army  had   to    traverse    the 

against   Mezieres.      If    M6zieres  were  Spaniards  had  placed  in  ambush  a  large 

taken,  the  whole  province  would  be  in  force  of  arquebusiera.     It  was  a  weapon 

the  most  deadly  peril.     And  yet  defence  which  Bayard  held  in  detestation;  for 

seemed  hopeless  ;  the  place  had  no  artil-  while  skill  and  courage  were  required  to 

lery  ;  and  the  ramparts  were  in  ruins,  wield  a  spear  or  sword,  any  skulking 

At  this  crisis  Bayard  volunteered  to  hold  wretch  could  pull  a  trigger  from  behind 

the  crasy  city.     "No  walls  are  weak,"  a  stone.      From   one    of   these    hated 

he  said,  in  his  own  noble  style,  "  which  weapons  he  received  his  death.     As  he 

are  defended  by  brave  men-"  was    retreating    slowly,   with   his  face 

With  a  small  but  chosen  band  he  bast-  toward  the  foe,  a  stone  from  a  cross- 

ened  to  Meiieres.     Two  days  after  his  arquebus  struck  him  on  the  side.     He 
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instantly   Bank  forward  on   his  saddle-  morning,  when  a  band  of  his  coropan- 

bow,  exclaiming  in  a  faint  voice,  "  Great  ions,  displaying  a  white  flag,  came  from 

God  !  I  am  killed."  the  French  camp,  and  carried  it  away. 

His  squire  helped  him  from  his  horse.  It  was  determined  that  the  bones  of  the 

and  he  was  laid  beneath  a  tree.     His  dead  knight   should   rest   in    his  own 

spine  was  broken  in  two  places  ;  and  he  land  ;  and  a  Convent  of  the  Order  of 

felt  within  himself  that  he  was  dying,  the  Minims,  founded  by  his  uncle,  the 

He  took  bis  sword,  and  kissed  the  cross*  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  near  that  city,  was 

hilt,  murmuring  aloud  the  Latin  prayer,  appointed  as  the  place  of  sepulture.  The 

"  Miserere  met,  Dens,  secundum  magnatn  body,   apparelled  in   white  velvet,  was 

misericordiam  tttam."  placed  in  an  oak  coffin,  and  covered 

The  Spaniards  were  approaching.  His  with  a  purple  pall ;  a  band  of  bearers 

friends  made  some  attempt  to  raise  him  was  appointed  ;  and  the  funeral   train 

and  to  bear  him  from  the  field.     But  set  forth   across    the    mountains    into 

the  least  movement  made  him  faint  with  France.     By  day,   the  bier    advanced 

agony  ;  and  he  felt  that  all  was  vain,  upon  its  journey  ;  by  night,  it  rested  in 

He  charged  his  companions,   as   they  the  churches  on  the  way.     At  length  it 

loved  him,  to  turn  his  face  toward  the  reached  the  borders  of  his  own  Dau- 

enemy,  and  to  retire  into  a  place  of  phiny  ;  and  thence  it  travelled  through  a 

safety ;    and    he    sent,    with    his    last  land  of  lamentation.     From  the  city  of 

breath,  hi*  salutation  to  the  King.     With  Grenoble,  when  the  bier  arrived  within 

breaking  hearts  they  did  as  he  desired,  the  distance  of  a  league,  a  mourning 

and  he  was  left  alone.  multitude    came    forth    to     meet     it. 

When  the  Spaniards  reached  the  spot,  Bishops,   knights,  and  nobles,  mingled 

they  found  him  still  alive,  but  sinking  with  the  common  people,  walked  before 

fast.    The  conduct  of   Lord   Pescara,  the  coffin  to  the  great  cathedral,  where 

the  Spanish  general,  toward  his  dying  it  rested  for  a  night,  and  where  a  solemn 

foe,  was  worthy  of  a  great  and  noble  requiem   was  sung.     On  the  morning 

knight.     He  bade  his  own  pavilion  to  after,  the  body  was  borne,  in  mournful 

be  spread   above   him  ;   cushions  were  splendor,  to  the  church  of  the  Minims, 

placed  beneath  his  head  ;   and  a  friar  and  there  committed  to  the  ground, 
was  brought,  to  whom  he  breathed  his        The  grave  lies  just  before  the  chancel 

last  confession.     As  he  was  uttering  the  steps,  in  front  of  the  great  altar.     On 

final  words,  his  voice  faltered,  and  his  the  wall  to  the  right  hand,  a  graven 

head  fell.     The  friar  looked  upon  his  stone  records,  in  Latin  characters,  the 

face— and  saw  that  all  was  over.  deeds  of  the  great  knight.     Above  the 

It  was  the  hour  of  sunset,  April  the  stone  his  effigy,  carved  in  white  marble, 

30th,  in  the  year  1524-  and  adorned  with  the  collar  of  his  order, 

The  Spaniards  raised  the  corpse,  and  looks  down  upon  the  grave. — Temple 

bore  it  with  deep  reverence  to  a  neigh-  Bar. 
boring  church.     There  it  rested  till  the  ' 
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Notwithstanding    the    best- meant  a  quicker  rate  than  formerly.     And  no 

efforts  of  philanthropists  at  home  and  one  with  any  knowledge  of  the  modes 

of  the  executive  on  the  spot,  slavery  still  of  life  of  the  Moslem  can  doubt  that  as 

flourishes  in  the  East  with  much   the  long  as  the  creed  of  Islam  exists  so  long 

same  vigor  that  it  did  one  hundred  years  will  slavery  by  perpetuated  in  spite  of 

ago.     The  public  slave  marts  are  closed,  Christianity.     In  theory  slavery  may  be 

and  a  dhow  or  two  now  and  again  falls  utterly  end  entirely  abominable  and  to 

into  the  hands  of  a  cruiser,  but  the  vil-  be  repudiated,  but  in  practice  and  under 

lages  of  the  Equator  continue  to  be  de-  the  domestic  conditions  in  which  it  is 

populated,  the  harems  have  their  full  now  observed  there  is  not  so  much  fault 

complement  of  unpaid  menials,  and  the  to  be  found  with  it.     If  we  were  to  ask 

traders  grow  rich  at  the  same  if  not  at  those  who  are  in  the  foiefront  of  the 
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campaign  against  the  slave  trade,  the  twenty  years  iaadvance.  It  is  true  they 
founders  of  slave  homes,  and  the  loud-  have  not  been  paid  to  her,  but  that  is 
est  agitators,  their  idea  of  the  service  all  the  better  for  the  girl.  Saw  is  veil 
they  hoped  to  render  the  oppressed,  we  noosed  and  well  fed,  and  wants  for  neth- 
ara  inclined  to  think  that  some  very  false  iog-  She  is  immediately  provided  with 
and  exaggerated  notions  wonld  be  ex-  decent  dothes  and  set  to  house  work. 
pressed.  For  it  is  the  unpleasant  ring  She  has  charge  of  the  family  washing  and 
of  the  word  "  slavery,"  recalling  ghaat-  cleaning  and  of  the  kitchen,  and  gener- 
ly  reminiscences  of  "  Uncle  Tom"  and  ally  fulfils  these  duties  much  better  than 
Cuban  bloodhounds,  that  causes  right-  a  native  paid  servant  would  da.  She  is 
ecus  hands  of  horror  to  be  uplifted  at  Us  under  no  special  restraint,  accompanies 
sound.  The  actual  siaius,  in  the  East,  her  mistress  shopping  or  does  the  mar- 
is not  half  so  cruel  as  the  subsctibiag  keting  herself,  and  gossips  her  fill  with 
and  sympathetic  British  public  is  called  the  neighbors  as  aba  hangs  o*t  the  linen 
on  to  believe-  We  must  admit  fully  the  on  the  house-top,  or  sweeps  the  front 
barbarities  perpetrated  ia  the  first  pro*  door-step.  Her  work  ia  by  no  mesas 
curing  of  the  black  contingent ;  but,  bard,  and  after  the  fashion  of  Egypt, 
when  once  the  slave  is  sold  and  bought,  where  every  man  ia  a  brother  and  every 
her  condition  calls  for  no  outside  inter-  woman  a  sister,  she  is  looked  upoa  by 
fcrence.  The  manumission  is  by  no  the  family  quite  as  one  of  themselves. 
means  an  unmixed  blessing,  and  the  Speaking  from  personal  observation,  we 
slave  homes  and  refuges,  so  called,  are  may  affirm  that  the  black  women  ase 
useless,  if  not  worse.  A  comparison  be-  almost  invariably  treated  with  the  at- 
tween  the  life  of  a  slave  before  and  after  most  kindness  and  indulgence,  and  are 
her  liberation  would  always,  at  any  rate  often  spoilt  like  children  by  the  too  greet 
to  her  mind,  be  in  favor  of  her  first  good  nature  of  their  masters  or  mis- 
state ;  and  if  occasionally,  and  it  ia  only  tresses.  They  constitute  a  very  merry, 
occasionally,  instances  occur  of  persist*  happy  portion  of  the  population,  and 
ent  maltreatment,  the  usual  position  of  a  it  is  seldom  one  can  find  a  black  girl 
slave  is  far  more  comfortable  than  that  without  an  infectious  broad  grin  on  her 
of  her  toiling  free  sister,  not  merely  in  polished  face.  If  she  chooses  to  roar- 
the  East  but  in  the  West  ry,  as  she  often  does,  with  her  owner's 
The  English  drudge  rises  early  and  consent,  she  receives  a  dower,  and  goes 
goes  to  bed  late,  working  eight  or  twelve  forth  a  "free"  woman  in  the  letter, 
hours  a  day,  either  in  her  miserable  though  often,  as  she  finds  to  her  coat,  a 
garret  or  in  a  huge  manufacturing  hive,  greater  bondslave  in  the  spirit  than  in 
Pinched  with  hunger  and  cold,  worn  the  days  of  her  servitude.  Now  let  us 
out  with  labor,  exposed  to  temptation  go  a  step  higher  in  the  social  scale,  and 
and  degradation,  her  joyless  life  stretches  place  the  middle-class  English  grrl.com- 
behind  her  and  before  her,  with  no  pleat-  polled  to  work  for  her  living,  side  by 
urea  to  lookback  upon,  no  hope  to  look  side  with  the  Circassian,  and  we  shaH 
forward  to.  The  wages  she  earns,  those  find  again  that  all  material  advantages, 
wages  which  proudly  separate  her  from  of  which  alone  we  speak,  are  not  on  the 
the  slave,  are  barely  sufficient  to  keep  side  of  the  free.  We  need  not  trace  the 
body  and  soul  together,  till  at  last  the  English  picture  of  a  well-born  daughter 
body  gives  way  or  the  soul  revolts,  of  a  clergyman  or  officer  reduced  to 
Then  comes  the  inevitable  end,  and  a  fight  the  world.  It  is  probably  familiar 
verdict  of  "  Death  from  starvation"  or  to  all.  The  life  of  the  white  slave, 
"  Found  drowned  "  closes  the  scene,  though,  will  call  for  a  sketch  to  dispel 
The  SoudSui  girl  is  taken  from  her  pa-  popular  delusions.  The  Circassian  is  a 
rental  hut  of  sticks  and  mud  and  sold  to  little  fair-haired  lass  from  a  far  village 
a  respectable  family  or  perhaps  a  very  in  Turkestan  {pace  Dr.  Tanner).  Her 
rich  one.  In  the  first  case,  she  will  father  is  a  robber  or  a  herdsman,  and  Bbe 
probably  be  alone  ;  in  the  second,  she  will  perhaps  be  a  princess.  The  Prince 
will  find  others  like  herself.  She  repre-  Charming  whom  the  governess  is  always 
seats  so  much  capital  invested,  and  is  looking  for,  but  who  never  comes,  is  a 
looked  after  with  equivalent  care.  She  very  strong  potentiality  in  the  future  of 
is  a  servant  whose  wages  have  been  paid  the  white  slave-girl.     One  day  a  bearded 
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and  venerable  old   Turk  xrri  ve»  from  maid  He*  i«»  the  former  taking  the  right- 

Stambonl,  and  picks  out  our  little  girl,  hand  seat.     The  girl  is  dressed  in  a  way 

She  is  not  carried  away  by  force,  bat  to  do  credit  to  the  house  she  belongs  to, 

gold  ia  coasted  oat,  and  she  is  perched  and  often  sparkles  with  jewels,  chatting 

on  a  male,  and  bids  good-by  foe  ever  to  freely  with  everybody  at  the  places  she 

barbarism.     The  purchaser  takes  every  visits,  and  enjoying  herself  as  fully  as 

imaginable  pains  with  her  education  and  any  of  the  emancipated.     When  the  time 

her  appearance.     She  is  taught  to  read  comes  for  her  to  be  married,  her  owner 

and  write,  to  dance  and  ting,  to  em-  chooses  a  suitable  husband  and  gives  a 

broider  in  silk,  and  play  the  guitar,  and  rich  dower,  and  many  of  the  marriages 

further  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  of   slave-girls    eclipse  in   magnificence 

the  toilet.     When  she  has  grown  into  those  of  even  the  wealthier  classes.     The 

budding  womanhood,  the  dealer  leas  his  erstwhile  barefooted,   ragged  little  Cir- 

beat  easterners  know  that  he  possesses  casssan  from  Turcoman  s  Land  is  now 

a  treasure  almost  priceless,  and  all  her  a  princess  or  pasha's  wife,  with  slaves  of 

virtues  and  beauties  are  detailed  with*  her  own  ;  but  she  would  laugh  if  you 

the  usual  Oriental  exaggeration.     Final-  suggested  to  her  that  there  was  anything 

ly,  some  royal  princess  or  rich  pasha's  degrading  in  their  position  or  had  been 

wife  expresses  a  wish  *o  see  her,  and  in  her  own.     The  degradation  and  the 

extra  care  having  been  taken  with  her  hardship  are  simply  ideas  formed  in  ig- 

bath  and  drees  she  ia  presented  for  in-  iterance  of  the  facts  and  conditions  of 

spection.     From  long  preparation  and  Oriental  domestic  life,   and    have  no 

jealous  guarding  horn  the  son  she  has  a  place' in  reality.     Of  course  there  is  an 

skm  white  as  milk,   and  her  naturally  other  side  to  the  picture,  but  even  that 

beautiful  type  of  face  is  adorned  with  is  not  a  very  dark  one.     The  girl  may 

the  usual  tints  of  kohl  to  the  eyebrowa  fall  under  the  displeasure  of  the  master 

and  eyelashes,  and  rouge  to  the  full  red  or  mis  EN  as,  and  will  then  get  punished, 

lips.     Her  exquisitely  shaped  nails  glow  She  may  be  locked  up  for  a  few  hours, 

with  henna,  and  her  own  luxuriant  hair  or,  if  her  mistress  is  hot-tempered,  have 

is  intertwined  with  meshes  of  silk  (for  her  hair  polled  and  receive  a  sounding 

the  Prophet  curses  "  women  who  jom  box  on  the  ear.     Pethapa  in  very  rare 

their  own  hair  to  that  of  another,  or  that  and  extreme  cases  a  severe  beating  may 

of  another  to  their  own")  tin  it  reaches  be   administered  ;  but  the  same  might, 

her  ankles  in  an  uneven  number  of  tails,  and  would,  often  happen  in  the  case  of 

an  even  number  being  forbidden.     She  a  paid  servant.     A  reconciliation,  how- 

gives  samples  of  her  accomplishments,  ever,  shortly  takes  place,  and  the  peace 

musical,  gymnastic,  and  otherwise.  Ac-  ia  cemented  with  a  present  of  a  new 

cepted,  she  is  at  once  clothed  with  a  rich  dress  or  trinket. 

silk  dress,  and  receives  a  present  of  a  The  foregoing  is  not  by  any  means  a 
necklace  or  bracelet  as  an  earnest  of  blinking  of  the  truth  or  a  high-colored 
favor  before  she  joins  her  fellow  slaves,  picture  of  the  pleasant  side  of  a  slave 'a 
Beyond  assisting  her  mistress  in  the  toi-  life.  In  the  face  of  such  facts,  we  can- 
let,  accompanying  her  in  her  drives,  and  net  wonder  that  our  efforts  to  rescue  the 
handing  her  coffee  and  cigarettes,  she  imaginary  victims  from  houses  of  bond- 
has  little  to  do.  She  is  an  ornamental  age  which  only  exist  in  our  own  ideas 
appendage  rather  than  a  servant.  A  meet  with  but  scant  appreciation.  There 
household  such  as  one  of  these  Circa**  is  not  a  slave  is  Egypt  who  would  not 
nans  would  enter  wontd  contain  a  crowd  prefer  the  servitude  of  (he  harem  to  the 
of  men  servants  and  black  women  to  do  freedom  of  the  Slaves'  Home.  Instances 
the  work,  and  perhaps  ten  to  twenty  have  occurred,  and  may  occur  again, 
other  girls  like  herself,  and  a  very  gay  where  a  woman  has  fled  from  a  brutal 
time  they  have  together.  The  great  master  or  mistress ;  but  the  argument 
ladies  are  very  fond  of  exchanging  visits  drawn  from  such  an  one  case  will  not 
and  giving  musical  entertainments,  at  all  hold  good  against  the  system.  No  one 
of  which  some  of  the  slave-girls  attend,  will  deny  that  the  slavery  which  English- 
When  she  goes  out  with  her  mistress  in  men  and  Englishwomen  detest  is  a  hate- 
tbe  natty  little  brougham,  almost  the  ful  institution  ;  but  the  slavery  of  Egypt 
only  difference  between  the  lady  and  the  ia  not  that    slavery.      The  cruelty   is 
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practised  before  the  slavery  begin*.  It  The  head  slave,  or  kehia,  has  a  position 
is  in  providing  slaves  that  the  atrocious  which  the  most  trusted  English  salaried 
iniquities  of  the  trade  lie.  If  we  could  housekeeper  might  envy.  She  is  con- 
stop  the  trader  on  the  sources  of  the  stilted,  not  only  on  every  detail  of  house- 
Nile  we  should  be  rendering  real  service  hold  management,  when  these  are  not 
to  our  fellow-creatures.  But  our  own  left  entirely  to  her  own  discretion,  but 
agents  have  long  since  convinced  them-  her  advice  is  taken  on  every  conceivable 
selves  that  it  is  impossible  to  crush  out  difficulty  connected  with  estates,  money- 
the  evil  at  its  root ;  and,  this  being  so,  raising,  marriage,  and  so  on,  and  any 
we  can  but  repeat  that  we  only  do  harm  one  wishing  to  approach  her  mistress 
both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  slaves  by  does  so  through  the  kehia.  Something 
attempting  to  interfere  with  the  existing  very  like  the  Married  Women' s  Property 
relations,  once  established,  between  Act  has  always  been  in  force  among 
them  and  their  masters  and  mistresses.  Mussulmans,  and  every  lady  of  position 
As  far  as  the  question  of  white  slaves  has  considerable  responsibilities  of  her 
can  be  treated — and  it  is  always  a  deli-  own.  These  are  all  shared  by  her 
cate  ground  to  venture  on— very  little  slaves,  whose  opinion  is  invited  or  given 
can  be  advanced  in  favor  of  any  change  very  freely  in  every  emergency.  Of 
in  their  circumstances.  course  countless  opportunities  arise  for 
The  history  of  modern  Egypt  since  enriching  herself  to  the  favorite  slaves, 
the  days  of  Mohamed  Ali,  when  it  be-  She  can  introduce  the  itinerant  merchant 
gan,  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  with  French  goods  to  be  sold  at  exor- 
Circassian  element,  and  the  finer  char-  bitant  prices,  on  all  of  which  she  takes 
acteristics  of  courage  and  energy  to  be  her  commission.  She  whispers  stories 
found  to-day  among  the  reigning  and  of  a  gorgeous  diamond  tiara,  or  pearl 
higher  families  are  derived  from  the  stock  necklace,  which  would  just  suit  her 
of  slaves.  It  is  but  a  very  short  while  lady's  wants  and  quite  outshine  So-and- 
ago  that  one  of  the  royal  blood  married  bo  Khanem's.  Or  a  carriage  and  pair 
his  slave  ;  numerous  instances  could  may  be  in  the  market,  or  a  superlatively 
be  cited  where  former  slaves  rale  the  skilled  wise  woman  to  work  a  charm, 
households  of  the  foremost  and  best-  For  every  introduction  or  transaction 
known  names  in  Egypt.  In  England,  a  she  can  claim  her  percentage,  and  ordi- 
man  who  marries  his  housekeeper  is  narywageswouldshrinkintonothingness 
considered  to  have  committed  the  un-  beside  the  presents  and  commissions  of 
speakable  sin.  In  Cairo,  it  is  the  com-  the  stave.  Life  in  a  harem  as  a  servant 
monestof  all  occurrences.  Where  there  is  not  without  its  solid  advantages,  even 
are  no  paid  women -servants  the  slaves  though  we  call  it  slavery.  — Saturday  Rt- 
naturally  become  very  intimate  with,  if  view. 
not  close  confidante*  of,  their  mistresses. 
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BY   H1KBBRT    JUNIUS  HARD  WICK  E,    If.D. 

It  may  fairly  be  taken  for  granted  aversion  to  the  theory  that  the  miad  of 
that  the  theory  of  evolution,  which  was  man  is  also  a  higher  development  of  the 
until  lately  so  vigorously  opposed  by  the  primitive  instincts  of  our  lowly  ances- 
large  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country,  tors.  Yet  it  requires  but  a  minimum  of 
is  now  practically  an  accepted  doctrine  thought  to  perceive  that  if  the  theory  of 
among  the  educated,  being  openly  advo-  the  evolution  of  man  from  the  Amoeba  is 
cated  even  by  the  ministers  of  the  van-  a  sound  one,  so  also  most  be  that  of  the 
ous  religious  denominations.  While,  evolution  of  man's  mind  from  the  primi- 
however,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  live  sense  organ  of  the  soft-bodied  Pro- 
man  is  but  the  latest  development  of  a  tozoa.  In  fact,  the  theory  of  evolution 
long  lire  which  had  its  origin  in  the  is  not  applicable  to  one  division  of  the 
Amoeba,  there  appears  to  be  a  decided  phenomena  of  the  universe  only,  but  to 
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all  divisions,  to  matter  and  to  mind  unfolding  of  this  potentiality ;  and  the 
equally.  Lot  is  go  back  to  the  very  vegetal  and  animal  kingdoms  are  but 
earliest  conceivable  point  in  the  history  further  unfoldings.  In  short,  the  whole 
of  the  universe,  and  we  shall  find  that  universe  is  a  huge  manifestation  of  pbe- 
from  then  until  now  the  very  same  proc-  nomena,  a  gradual  unfolding  of  the  unl- 
ess1 has  continued  to  operate  slowly  and  veraal  life  or  force,  which,  possessing 
surely,  and  that  all  nature  was  then,  as  infinite  potentiality,  was  once  in  a  state 
now,  bound  and  regulated  by  the  very  of  latency,  and  now  manifests  itself  in 
same  laws.  We  know  how,  according  an  infinite  variety  of  ways  by  means  of 
to  the  nebular  hypothesis,  the  world  on  different  combinations  which  it  brings 
which  we  live  has  gradually  assumed  its  about  in  the  molecular  atoms  of  universal 
present  shape  and  beautiful  proportions  matter.  This  attraction  and  cohesion 
after  undergoing  manifold  and  wonder-  of  particles  of  the  matter  of  the  universe 
ful  changes  ;  how  from  the  condition  of  is  perpetually  operating — that  is  to  say, 
a  huge  extended  mass  of  highly  attenu-  every  particle  of  the  universe  is  in  a  state 
ated  matter,  or  nebulous  vapor,  floating  of  perpetual  motion  or  activity  ;  in  feet 
lightly  in  the  universal  ether  of  space,  it  is  this  very  motion,  or  life,  that  sus- 
it  became  converted,  under  the  influence  tains  matter,  for  matter  could  not  exist 
of  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  trans-  —that  is,  its  particles  could  not  hold  to- 
formation,  into  a  separate  compact  gether  and  thus  form  suhstaoce — without 
body,  by  undergoing  condensation  ;  and  the  life,  motion,  activity,  or  whatever 
how  from  its  condition  of  a  monster  we  may  term  the  property  which  operates 
gaseous  body  it  slowly  assumed  that  of  within  them  and  causes  mutual  cohesion, 
a  highly-heated  fluid  mass,  becoming  to  It  depends  entirely  upon  what  particu- 
the  process  plastic,  so  as  to  be  moulded,  lar  combination  of  the  molecular  atoms 
by  revolution  on  its  axis,  into  the  neces-  of  universal  matter  takes  place  whether 
sary  mathematical  contour  of  an  oblate  a  stone,  a  crystal,  a  sponge,  a  tree,  or  a 
spheroid.  We  know  all  this  now  by  man  be  the  result ;  but,  while  the  funda- 
heart ;  and  the  schoolboy  will  tell  us  mental  law  of  evolution  insists  that  this 
that,  in  cooling  down,  our  earth  assumed  is  so,  it  also  declares  that  not  one  of 
gradually  the  condition  of  a  large  sphe-  these  or  any  other  bodies  can  ever  be 
roidal  body,  with  a  central  burning  mass  produced  except  by  an  evolutionary 
and  an  outer  crust  of  solid  rocks,  upon  process  subject  to  the  universal  and 
which  latter  we  live,  surrounded  on  all  immutable  law  that  fixes  the  sequence, 
sides  by  animal  and  vegetal  life-  This  Animal  life  is  a  comparatively  late  de- 
nebular  hypothesis  is  the  prelude  to  velopment  or  manifestation  in  the  se- 
Darwin's  great  theory  of  man' s descent,  quenceof  universal  phenomena ;  and  so 
as  will  be  presently  shown.  gradual  waa  the  process  of  evolution 
According  to  the  evolution  hypothe-  from  the  primal  condition  of  homoge- 
sis,  all  throughout  this  long  period  of  neity,  through  all  the  manifold  stages  of 
condensation  and  transformation,  oc-  life,  until  the  condition  of  animal  life 
cupying  many  millions  of  years,  the  was  reached,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
molecular  atoms  of  universal  natter  to  fix  a  particular  moment  when  such 
have  been  bound  by  certain  fixed  laws,  life  became  manifest.' 
under  the  control  of  which  the  various  So  it  is  with  every  stage  of  the  evolu- 
phenomena  have  been  slowly  unfolded,  tionary  process  ;  there  are  no  starting- 
The  original  nebulous  vapor  possessed  places  for  particular  species,  the  whole 
an  inherent  force— a  latent  potentiality  being  one  continuous  unfolding  of  phe- 
— which  infused  life  into  every  particle  nomena,  without  arrest  of  any  kind. 
of  the  mass,  causing  to  be  manifested  a  Although  it  is  impossible  to  discern  in 
continual  motion,  which  has  operated,  this  slow  process  of  evolution  any  well- 
is  now  operating,  and  no  doubt  will  nee-  marked  difference  between  one  particu- 
essarily  continue  to  operate  in  all  eter-  lar  species  and  the  next-of-kin,  yet  the 
nity.  The  present  magnificent  universe  difference  becomes  clearly  apparent  if 
is  but  a  development  of  that  latent  po-  we  take  two  species  separated  from  each 
tentiality  which  inhered  in  the  nebulous  other  by  considerable  time  ;  just  as  it  is 
vapor ;  the  first  rock  formation  which  impossible  to  detect  any  alteration  in 
formed  the  crust  of  our  earth  was  but  an  form  and  feature  between  a  child  of  six 
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days  old  and  the  same  child  of  seven  tations  of  that  emVemal  life  or  energy 
days  old,  while  the  change  is  very  tvi-  that  it  inherent  in  all  matter  and  has 
dent  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks  or  been  so  from  all  tine ;  but  h  is  a  corn- 
months.  If  we  wet*  to  photograph  a  parutivety  late  manifestation,  occurring 
human  being  each  day  regulasly  from  tie  at  a  period  in  the  world's  history  when 
moment  of  its  birth  to  the  time  of  its  de-  the  conditions  necessary  for  snch  a  de- 
cease at  the  age  of  eighty,  we 'should  velopment  west  present..  Before  that 
be  unable  to  detect  any  real  difference  petted  no  Bnchcombinettonof  molecular 
between  the  portraits  on  any  two  con-  atoms  had  taken  place- with  the  same  re- 
secutive  days  ;  but  the  difference  be-  suit  simply  because  the  necessary  condt- 
tween  the  child  of  a  week  old  and  the  lions  of  development  were  absent ;  and 
youeg  man  of  twenty  years  would  be  consequently  the  power  of  absorption 
enormous,  as  would  be  that  between  the  had  nteviously  existed  only  in  *  state  of 
full-grown,  youth  and  the  tottering  eld  latency..  Pnecisely  in  the  same  manner 
man.  It  is  equally  impossible  i«fa»  there  was  a  prior  time  when  no  suon 
particular  point  or  moment  for  the  mani-  substance  as  a  crystal  existed,  the  con- 
testation of  the  vegetal  or  the  crystal  life  diBions  necessary  for  the  peculiar  coea- 
as  it  is  for  that  of  the  animal ;  all  arc  binetion  of  molecular  atoms  to  result  in 
but  gradual  unfoldinga  of  (be  univsssal  the  formation  of  a  crystal  having  been 
potentiality.  Crystal  life  is  the  highest  absent.  It  was  net  until  the  world  had 
development  of  what  is  populatty  but  uudcrgoncmanyagesef  the  evolutionary 
erroneously  termed  inanimate  nature,  process  that  these  arrived  a  time  when 
and  differs  not  one  iota  from  ntoneisu  such  atmoseheac  and  other  condition* 
life  (protoplasm),  which  is  the  lowest  were  patient  an  to  permit  of  a  modifies- 
form  of  animal  life,  in  its  constituent  tiou  ai  the  then  existing  substances  and 
elements  ;  the  only  difference  between  properties,  which  resulted  in  the  Cotma- 
the  two,  to  the  man  of  science,  being  in  tiost  of  a  crystal ;  and,  precisely  in  the 
the  mode  of  combination  of  the  ele-  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
mentary  particles  composing  each,  which  a  further  and  fatter  modification  resulted 
mode  is  brought  about  by  the  peculiar  in  the  formation  of  protoplasm,  which  is 
conditions  surrounding  each  develop-  the  earliest  form  of  animal  life.  This 
[sent.  Crystal  elements  combine  to-  little  substance,  which  is  termed  a  tnon- 
gether  in  such  proportions  as  to  cause  eron,  consists  •£  a  structureless  albemiw- 
the  mass  to  hold  together  like  ether  ana  mass,  without  even  the  chasactesis- 
solid  bodies,  its  bulk  being  increased  by  tics  of  a  mere  cell ;  but  it  readily  difter- 
the  deposition  of  fresh  particles  upon  entiatm  into  a  cellular  organism  by  the 
it*  outer  surface ;  while  the  moneron  focmstno  of  a  nucleus  within  the  pro- 
elements  combine  in  such  a  manner  an  toplasmic  mast,  at  the  same  time  be- 
to  render  the  body  soft  and  yielding,  ae  coming  possessed  of  a  peculiar  power  of 
that  it  can  absorb  nutriment  from  with-  locomotion,  which  makes  it  still  more 
out  to  within,  and  multiply  by  fission,  distinctly  unlike  its  ancestry.  This 
Now  the  theory  of  evolution  teaches  ua  power  of  locomotion,  again,  is  but  a 
that  this  power  of  absorption  and  nsulli-  modification  of  the  universal  lire-power, 
plication  possessed  by  the  moueren  was  and  forms  a  stepping-stone  between  the 
no  new  power  brought  into  existence  molecular  action  of  mineral  substances 
with  the  development  of  that  little  ani-  and  ibe  menial  wonders  of  the  human 
mat,  although  it  would  appear  to  be  so,  being.  The  crystal,  in  comsnon  with 
exactly  as  is  the  case  with  every  other  all  other  bodies  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 
modification  of  a  previous  state  of  na-  alwuyi  possessed  this  power  of  locoae- 
ture,  a  notable  exampleof  which  we  find  tion  M  a  limited  extent,  for  all  the  iudt- 
in  the  metamorphosis  effected  when  ox-  vidua!  atoms  which  moke  up  the  whole 
ygen  and  hydrogen  gases  mix  together  in  substance  of  the  body  are  at  le  to  attract 
the  proportion  of  two  ef  tbe  former  to  and  repel  each  other  and  effect  cohesions 
one  of  the  latter,  the  water  resulting  by  their  mutual  attraction  ;  but  this  lo- 
f  rom  this  mixture  of  tbe  two  gases  mani-  comotire  power  underwent  such  a  mod  t- 
festing  properties  that  did  not  previously  ficataost  when  cell  life  was  manifested, 
exist.  In  short,  this  power  of  absorp-  that  not  only  were  the  constituent  molec- 
tion  is  simply  one  of  tbe  many  manifes-  utar    atoms   individually  ] 
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this  quality  as  before,  but  th*  whole  carries  on  the  nutritive  and  assimilative 
mass  of  the  celt  became  endowed  with  fvnetiona  of  the  organism  ;  while  the 
the  same  property)  the  function  of  the  outer  layer,  or  ectoderm,  forms  the  gen- 
individual  being  assumed  by  the  body  era!  motor  and  sense  organ  of  the  body ; 
corporate.  The  little  cellular  organ-  and  here  we  come  across  the  first  ani- 
isms,  known  as  Amoeba?,  may  be  seen  mal  organism  to  possess  a  Teal  sense  or- 
exercising  their  newly-acquired  function  gan  separate  and  distinct  from  other 
daily  in  little-  ponds,  where  they  con-  parts  of  the  body,  for  from  this  epider- 
slantly  move  about  in  the  endeavor  to  mal  organ  of  sense  are  developed,  as 
locate  theaaielves  in  the  brightest  part  higher  forms  of  animal  life  make  their 
of  their  dwelling-place,  being  attracted  appearance,  the  nerve  cells  and  sense ' 
by  the  light ;  a  distinct  proof  that  they  ceils  which  form  the  whole  nervous  sys- 
possess  a  degree  of  sensory  perception,  tern.  In  the  Hydra,  or  fresh-water 
although  special-sense  organs  arc  of  polyp,  we  find  a  marked  attempt  at  lo- 
course  wanting,  the  whole  mass  of  the  oalt-ation  of  sense  organs  and  a  mani- 
body  being  nothing  mote  than  a  single  testation  of  instinct,  which  causes  the 
cell  composed  of  protoplasm  and  Utile  animal  to  shrink  from  the  touch  ; 
nucleus.  Many  of  these  little  cellular  though  wanting  in  distinct  organs  of 
organisms  unite  with  each  other,  form-  sense  and  nervous  system,  yet  they  are 
ing  small  bodies  composed  of  several  remarkably  sensitive  to  touch,  to 
cells  in  a  state  of  cohesion  (Synamu-bfe) ,  warmth,  and  to  light,  individual  ecto- 
aud  en  the  surfaceof  these  multicellular  dermic  neuro-musculsr  cells  performing 
organisms  are  frequently  threwn  out  these  functions,  but  a  far  greater  sensi- 
minute  threads,  or  cilim,  the  first  attempt  bility  is  exhibited  in  the  circle  of  fine 
at  separation  of  sense  organs  from  the  prehenBiMe  tentacles  surrounding  the 
surface  of  the  body.  In  these  tiny  Pro-  mouth  than  elsewhere.  From  the  Hydra 
tMoa,  the  unicellular  Amcebos,  as  well  evolved  the  Medusa,  which,  instead  of 
as  the  multicellular  Synama-bm  and  being  dependent  entirely  on  neuro- 
Ciliata,  are  able  to  perform  all  the  func-  muscular  cells  like  the  parent  form,  de- 
lions  of  animal  life — cohesion,  sensa-  veloped  -minute  sets  of  nerves  and  mus- 
tion,  motion,  digestion,  and  reproduc-  cles,  by  the  use  of  which  it  became  en- 
don  ;  but,  as  the  organism  becomes  abled  to  swim  about  easily  and  at  its  own 
more  and  more  complex,  these  different  will  and  pleasure.  Here  we  find  the 
functions  are  shared  among  several  first  appearance  of  real  nerve  function, 
groups  of  cells,  the  differentiation  pro-  or  condudlbility  of  stimulus  along  the 
ceeding  steadily  stage  by  stage,  until  at  nervous  fibre  to  a  muscle  which  it  causes 
last  different  senses  are  located  in  differ*  to  cent-act— a  totally  different  function 
eot  parts  of  the  body,  and  we  find  am-  from  the  contraction  of  the  whole  body 
oals  possessing  eyes,  ears,  noses,  and  upon  a  stimulus  being  applied  to  it,  as 
months,  oneorgan  performing  the  June-  in  the  case  of  the  Hydra.  In  the  worm 
tion  of  sight,  another  that -of  hearing,  forms  which  evolve  from  the  Gastroeada 
and  so  on.  All  these  organs  of  sense  we  ceme  across  the  first  attempt  at  spe- 
are  bnt  parts  of  the  general  nervous  or-  cinl-scnse-organ  formation,  the  Himate- 
ganization  of  the  body,  which  is  app<sr~  go,  or  sack-worms,  not  only  possessing 
cntiy  absent  in  the  Protista,  but  existed  a  regimentary  spinal  cord,  but  exhibit- 
potentially  in  the  protophumie  sub-  ing  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  several 
stance,  as  it  also  docs  -in  every  other  small  depressions,  which  answered  the 
substance  in  the  universe.  In  course  purpose  of  a  set  of  special-sense  organs, 
of  time  the  ciliated  multicellular  organ-  one  tmy  depression  being  set  apart  espe- 
tsm  undergoes  a  farther  dinerestiation,  cially  for  the  perception  of  light-waves, 
becoming  transformed  into  a  hollow  another  for  the  perception  of  sound- 
body  with  a  wall  composed  of  a  single  waves,  another  for  the  perception  of 
layer  of  cells,  which,  by  invagination,  odors,  etc  As  the  animal  kingdom  de- 
or  folding  of  .itself  within  itself,  forms  a  veloped  into  higher  and  higher  forms  of 
double-walled  cavity,  or  gastruta,  hav-  life,  and  skulls  and  brains  became  the 
ing  an  external  opening  like  a  mouth,  order  of  the  day,  the  special-sense  or- 
The  inner  layer  of  cells  of  these  little  gans  became  possessed  of  larger  powers, 
Gaattoeadaia  termed  the  endoderm,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  whole  nervous 
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organization  assumed  higher  and  more  sense  organs  in  the  Conn  of  small  sur- 
compiex  functions,  resulting  eventually  face  depressions ;  the  brain  and  spinal 
in  a  very  gradual  unfolding  of  the  most  system  gradually  take  shape,  and  make 
wonderful  of  all  the  latent  potentialities  ready  for  future  action  ;  and  the  little 
of  universal  life — the  marvel  of  con-  body  slowly  assumes  a  form  suitable  for 
sciousness.  This  is  the  present  climax  separate  existence.  All  animal  organ- 
of  evolution,  the  grandest  and  most  aw-  isms  have  exactly  the  same  order  and 
ful  achievement  of  that  hidden  and  my  a-  mode  of  development,  which  may  becon- 
terious  force  which  baffles  comprehen-  veniently  observed  by  placing  a  hen's  egg 
sion,  and  beside  which  all  things  seen,  in  an  incubating  machine,  and  carefully 
heard,  or  felt,  pale  into  insignificance.  watching  it  for  the  space  of  three  weeks. 
Having  arrived  thus  far  it  is  now  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  eyes,  ears, 
necessary  to  briefly  notice  the  different  nose  and  mouth  are  not  present  at  the 
products  of  intellectual  development  in  commencement  of  the  process,  but  make 
the  order  in  which  they  are  unfolded,  their  appearance  later  on,  about  the 
showing  the  analogy  between  ontogen-  third  or  fourth  day  of  incubation,  as 
esie,  or  the  life  history  of  the  individual,  tiny  depressions  on  the  integument, 
and  phylogenesis,  or  that  of  the  whole  from  which  condition  they  gradually 
race,  so  far  as  regards  the  evolution  ot  the  develop  into  perfect  organs  of  special 
mental  faculties  only,  for  it  is  not  in-  sense,  as  possessed  by  the  full-grown 
tended  here  to  trace  out  the  genealogy  chicken  ;  the  eyes,  which  receive  the 
of  man  from  the  Amceba,  which  has  impressions  caused  by  light-waves ;  the 
already  been  done  in  my  late  work,  en-  ears,  which  receive  those  made  by 
titled  "  Evolution  and  creation."  It  sound-waves  ;  the  nose,  by  which  odors 
must  ever  be  remembered  that  the  bio-  are  discerned  ;  the  mouth,  which  holds 
genetic  law  insists  that  the  process  of  the  taste  organ  ;  and  the  skin,  which  re- 
development in  the  race  is  reflected  in  mains  the  organ  of  touch  and  perception 
miniature  in  the  embryonic  history  of  of  temperature.  At  the  moment  of 
every  individual ;  in  other  words,  it  is  birth  the  brain  and  special-sense  organs 
an  accepted  article  of  faith  with  biolo-  are  not  yet  developed  to  such  a  degree 
gists  that  the  development  of  the  indi-  that  they  can  properly  discharge  the 
vidual  from  the  embryo  in  utero  to  the  functions  they  are  called  upon  to  per- 
fnll-grown  man  is  an  exact  counterpart  form  in  the  mature  state  ;  they  have  to 
of  the  development  of  the  whole  race  advance  gradually  to  perfection  in  hat- 
from  the  primitive  protoplasmic  atom,  mony  with  the  growth  of  the  whole 
the  lowly  moneron,  to  homo  sapiens  /  and  body  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  a  newly-born 
this  is  equally  true  as  regards  the  develop-  individual  does  not  see,  bear,  or  exhibit 
ment  ol  mind.  Every  human  individual  signs  of  consciousness  until  some  time 
commences  his  term  of  separate  exist-  has  elapsed  fiom  birth,  although  it  is,  at 
ence  as  a  tiny  speck  of  protoplasm,  and  first,  quite  sensitive  to  cold  and  neat, 
slowly  advances  through  the  phases  of  If  a  lighted  candle  be  held  in  front  of 
separate-cell  lite,  multicellular  existence,  the  eyes  of  a  newlj-born  infant,  and 
and  the  gastrula,  vermiform,  and  pisci-  moved  to  and  fro,  it  will  be  at  once  ob- 
form  stages,  being  finally  bom  as  a  par-  served  that  the  child  is  totally  uncon- 
tially-developed  member  of  the  human  scious  of  it ;  and  if  a  gun  be  fired  off 
family,  from  which  moment  he  grows  in  the  room  occupied  by  the  child,  the 
rapidly  to  the  perfection  of  the  adult  effect  upon  the  infantine  organism  is 
stage,  having  accomplished,  in  the  short  nil ;  but  if  the  air  of  the  100m  be  al- 
period  ot  about  a  score  ot  years,  pre-  lowed  to  cool  the  effect  will  be  at  once 
cisely  what  his  counterpart,  the  race,  perceived,  for  the  muscles  of  the  child 
effected  in  many  millions  of  years.  Dur-  will  soon  begin  to  contract,  and  his  vo- 
ing  the  period  that  elapses  before  the  in-  cal  bellows  to  act  vigorously.  Gradually 
dividual  takes  his  birth  great  and  rapid  however,  the  sight,  hearing,  etc.,  become 
modifications  take  place  in  the  general  adjusted,  and  the  infant  begins  to  take 
construction  of  the  tiny  body  :  sensory  notice  of  surrounding  objects,  until,  at 
perception  makes  Its  appearance  very  about  a  month  alter  birth,  pain  and  pleas- 
early,  being  followed  quickly  by  the  first  ure,  the  first  indications  of  the  dawn  of 
attempt  at    differentiation  of    special-  the  mental  powers,  manifest  themselves. 
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Conscious,  as  distinguished  from  initinc-  about  the  age  of  five  years,  and  melan- 

tive  or  unconscious,  memory  appears  to  cboljr  and  ecstasy  at   about   the  tenth 

be  exercised  at  about  the  thirteenth  week,  year. 

and  to  be  immediately  followed  by  as-  In  the  foregoing  ontogenetic  mirror 
sociation  of  ideas,  the  recognition  of  will  be  found  the  key  to  the  unfolding 
places  and  persons,  and  dreaming.  At  of  the  great  mystery  of  the  evolution  of 
the  same  time  that  these  indications  of  mind  in  the  animal  kingdom.  If  we 
intellectual  development  are  manifesting  take  the  geological  periods  one  after 
themselves  a  corresponding  unfolding  of  another,  and  study  the  various  animal  life 
the  emotions  is  observed.  Side  by  side  forms  found  in  each,  we  shall  find  that 
with  memory  appears  fear,  followed  by  with  the  race  the  order  of  sequence  in 
pugnacity,  play,  and,  later,  anger  ;  while  the  appearance  of  the  intellectual  and 
still  later,  about  on  a  par  with  the  first  emotional  faculties  is  precisely  the  same 
period  of  dreaming,  or  at  about  the  age  as  with  the  individual.  The  new-born 
of  five  months,  are  manifested  emula-  infant  may  be  placed  intellectually  on  a 
tion,  jealousy,  joy,  and  grief.  In  about  par  with  the  lowly  molluscs  or  the  little 
another  month  we  notice  that  the  child  vermiform  animals  which  first  existed 
begins  to  understand  words,  while  on  in  the  Cambrian  period,  and  in  which 
the  emotional  side  he  evinces  signs  of  little  organisms,  probably,  pain  first 
awakening  sympathy,  curiosity,  revenge,  made  its  dtbut  on  the  platform  of  life  to 
and  gratitude  ;  followed,  within  a  couple  be  followed  by  the  appearance  of  pleas- 
of  months,  by  pride,  shame,  deceitful-  ure,  conscious  memory,  and  association 
ness,  passionateness,  cruelty,  and  ludic  of  ideas  among  the  lowly  crustaceans  of 
rousness,  which  appear  at  the  moment  the  later  Cambrian  and  early  Silurian 
the  child  is  observed  to  first  exercise  periods.  With  the  spiders,  fishes,  and 
what  is  termed  true  reason.  From  this  crabs  of  the  later  Silurian  and  Devonian 
point  the  higher  products  of  intellectual  periods  was  manifested  the  faculty  of 
development  are  rapidly  unfolded,  the  recognizing  places,  of  which  these  ani- 
rirst  of  which  is  morality  of  a  very  in-  mals  are  capable,  and  which  places  them 
definite  kind,  which  immediately  pre-  intellectually  on  a  level  with  a  child  of 
cedes  articulation  at  the  age  of  about  four  or  five  months  old.  The  recogni- 
fourteen  months,  and  is  closely  followed  tion  of  individuals  next  made  its  appear- 
by  knowledge  of  the  use  of  various  ance  in  the  reptiles  of  the  Carbonifer- 
simple  instruments,  afterward— at  the  ous  and  Permian  epochs ;  while  the 
age  of  twenty  months — by  concerted  birds  of  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous 
action,  and  still  later  by  speech,  which  periods  were  the  first  to  dream,  and 
is  generally  effected  at  the  age  of  two  may  therefore  be  priced  on  an  intellec- 
years,  or  rather  earlier.  Following  tual  level  with  a  child  of  five  or  six 
quickly  upon  speech  are  judgment,  rec-  months.  The  emotional  development 
ollection,  and  self-consciousness,  and  coincides  with  the  intellectual,  just  as 
by  the  time  the  child  has  attained  the  in  the  case  of  the  infant,  for  we  find 
age  of  two  years  and  a  half  morality  of  fear  manifesting  itself  among  the  lower 
a  definite  kind  appears.  Continuing  molluscs,  pugnacity  among  the  crusta- 
still  farther  up  the  scale  we  find  the  ceans,  play  among  spiders  and  crabs, 
next  important  intellectual  manifestation  anger  among  reptiles,  and  emulation, 
to  be  superstition,  which  is  manifested  joy,  and  grief  among  birds.  Rising  in 
at  about  the  age  of  three  years  ;  while,  the  palasontological  scale  to  the  Teitiary 
concurrently,  the  following  emotional  period,  we  find  in  the  Eocene  age  equine 
products  appear — avarice,  envy,  hate,  and  other  mammal  forms,  such  as  cats 
hope,  vanity,  mirth,  and  a  love  of  the  and  pigs,  which  are  capable  of  undei- 
beautiful,  which  are  followed  in  the  standing  words  and  signs,  and  among 
course  of  a  few  months  by  awe  and  an  which  we  notice  a  manifestation  of  sym- 
appreciation  of  art.  From  this  age  to  pathy,  curiosity,  revenge,  and  gratitude, 
the  time  of  adult  life  the  intellectual  fac-  In  the  early  Meiocene  age  the  first  clear 
ulties  develop  according  to  the  sur-  signs  of  true  reason  were  exhibited  by 
roundings  of  the  individual ;  while,  on  the  monkey,  the  dog,  and  the  elephant, 
the  emotional  side,  reverence,  remorse,  while  at  the  same  time  were  manifested 
and  courtesy  make  their  appearance  at  such  emotional  signs  as  pride,  shame. 
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deceit  fulness,  pasaionateness,  cruelty,  has  now  to  be  given  up  once  and  for  all, 
and  ludicrousness,  thus  placing  these  for  such  a  statement  cannot  stand  against 
animals  on  an  intellectual  par  with  the  the  scientific  evidence  brought  forward 
infant  of  less  than  one  year  old.  The  to  oppose  it  from  all  quartern.  Lan- 
aothropoid  apes  of  the  later  Meiocene  guage  is  but  a  product  of  reflection  and 
age  may  be  placed  on  a  level  with  one-  experience,  and  originated  in  all  proha- 
year-old  infants  ;  their  descendants—  bility  in  interjection,  or  the  instinctive 
the  partly-human  apes — slowly  acquir-  expression  of  the  subjective  impressions 
ing  the  faculty  of  articulation,  and  af-  detived  foam  external  nature;  and  j not 
terward,  becoming  more  human,  the  as  the  reflective  powers  of  the  race  were 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  simple  instrn-  developed  and  shone  more  brilliantly  as 
merits,  thus  reaching  the  intellectual  each  Stage  in  the  evolutionary  march  of 
level  of  the  child  of  fifteen  mouths  old-  intellect  was  passed,  so  did  language 
As  the  apes  became  more  and  more  hu-  pass  from  tbe  simple  monosyllabic  cries 
man  in  the  later  Meiocene  and  early  of  tbe  lower  animals  and  savage  men  to 
Pleiocene  ages  they  gradually  acquired  the  complex  dialects  of  modern  civiriza- 
the  faculties  of  acting  in  concert  and  of  tion  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  at 
speech  ;  and  when  they  had  arrived  at  the  present  day,  or  at  least  very  recent- 
that  Stage  of  evolution  in  which  they  ly,  there  were  races  of  savage  men  in- 
partook  more  of  tbe  character  of  savage  habiting  the  earth  who  possessed  no 
man  than  human  ape,  judgment,  rec-  proper  language  at  all,  and  could  not, 
ollection,  self-consciousness,  and,  lastly,  on  account  of  their  manner  of  living,  be 
definite  morality  manifested  themselves,  placed  on  a  higher  intellectual  level 
thus  raising  the  ape-like  man  to  the  level  than  the  higher  apes;  while  we  have 
of  the  child  of  two  and  a  half  years.  In  the  authority  of  the  leading  philologists 
the  lowest  savages  of  to-day,  as  well  as  of  the  day  in  support  of  tbe  fact  that 
in  the  old  descendants  of  the  ape-like  the  monosyllabic  cries  of  some  of  tbe 
men,  superstition  developed  to  a  large  ex-  lower  human  tribes  are  well  within  the 
tent,  at  the  same  time  thatthe  emotional  grasp  of  the  ape's  voice.  Travellers 
unfolding  proceeded  in  tbe  direction  of  whose  veracity  and  ability  cannot  be  inv 
avarice,  envy,  hate,  hope,  vanity,  mirth,  pugned  have  described  long  conferences 
a  love  of  the  beautiful,  and,  afterward,  held  by  monkeys,  where  one  individual 
art  appreciation,  awe,  reverence,  re-  addressed  tbe  assembly  at  great  length, 
morse,  courtesy,  melancholy,  and  ec-  fixing  the  attention  of  all  upon  himself, 
stasy,  precisely  as  with  the  child  of  from  and  quelling  every  disturbance  by  a  loud 
five  to  ten  years  of  age.  As  the  race  and  harsh  cry,  which  was  at  once  recog- 
improved,  becoming  in  turn  semi-savage,  nized  and  obeyed  by  the  multitude ;  and 
semi- civilized,  civilized,  and  cultured,  we  need  no  traveller  to  point  out  to  us  the 
the  intellectual  powers  of  course  devel-  many  notes  of  call  and  recognition  pas- 
oped  similarly,  until  at  the  present  day  sessed  by  birds  of  all  kinds,  wbo  thor- 
we  find  men  possessed  of  the  most  won-  oughly  well  understand  each  other's  ex 
derful  mental  faculties.  pressJons,  and,  moreover,  are  able  to 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  produce  quite  a  string  of  different 
sketch  that  the  difference  between  the  notes  consecutively,  and  without  any 
mind  of  man  and    that  of  the    lower  hesitation. 

animals  is  one  altogether  of  degree,  and  In  fact,  the  organ  of  voice  in  some  of 

not  in  any  sense  whatever  of  kind.     Tbe  the  lower  animals  far  exceeds  in  powers 

intellectual  superiority  of  civilized  man  that  of  some  tribes  of  the  human  family, 

over  his  savage  brethren  is  due  to  tbe  The  Euphoria   musica  of  the  East  In- 

gteater  multiplicity  of  bis    objects  of  dies  can  perform  the  seven  notes  in  the 

thought,  and  precisely  so  is  it  with  the  in-  scale  ;  the  chaffinch  not  only  sings  real 

tellectual  superiority  of  the  savage  man  songs,   but   invents   them,  one    of  bis 

over  his  Simian  ancestors.     Tbe  actions  songs  containing  as  many  as  five  long 

of  all  have  the  same  aim — viz.,  the  sup-  strophes,  while  the  songs  of  many  sav- 

plying  of  the  wants  of  the  physical  nature  age  races  of  men  never  run  to  half  that 

and  the  gratifying  of  'he  desires  aroused  length,  and  when  Cook  visited  tbe  Fiji 

in  the  mind.    The  old  theory  that  speech  archipelago    the   native    women   could 

was  altogether  limited  to  the  human  race  only  sing  from  la  to  mi.     In  the  case 
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of  both  bird  and  savage  the  song  moves  on  a  level  quite  as  near  to  the  higher 
only  at  short  intervals,  and  is  not  east-  apes  as  to  civilized  people,  and,  indeed, 
ly  adapted  either  to  measure  or  to  some  may  reasonably  think,  nearer  to 
rhythm.  In  large  monkeys  both  vocal  the  foimer.  The  Fuegans,  for  instance, 
and  instrumental  music  are  in  a  rudi-  go  naked,  do  not  use  fire,  and  are  in  the 
mentary  stage,  but  Darwin  saw  a  gibbon  habit  of  crunching  their  fish  raw,  just 
who  knew  how  to  modulate  an  octave,  as  it  conies  out  of  the  water,  devouring 
while  Savage  relates  that  the  black  chim-  every  morsel  from  head  to  tail,  and  their 
panzees  sometimes  come  together  in  women  and  children  devour  raw  birds 
twenties  or  fifties  to  hold  a  concert  by  and  share  with  their  dogs  the  raw  flesh 
beating  a  hollow  and  sonorous  piece  of  of  seals  ;  while  the  African  Bushmen, 
timber  with  small  sticks  which  they  after  killing  a  hippopotamus,  rush  at 
hold  in  their  hands.  As  Dr.  Letonr-  him,  tear  open  his  belly,  and  fight  for 
neaa  (from  whose  work  I  quote)  re-  his  entrails,  like  dogs.  The  Australians 
marks,  it  may  perhaps  be  only  noise  also  go  about  naked  like  the  Fuegans, 
that  is  made,  but  it  was  only  by  slow  being  oppressed  with  no  feeling  of 
degrees  that  music  has  grown  to  be  shame ;  and,  indeed,  instances  innu- 
other  than  noise  ;  and  all  over  the  merable  of  other  human  tribes  acting 
earth  the  drum  seems  to  have  been  the  similarly  may  be  found  recorded  at 
first  instrument  of  musk  known  to  length  in  Letourncau's  "Sociology." 
man.  Slightly  in  advance  of  the  chim-  It  is  well  known  how  certain  savage 
panzee  tree-drum  is  the  tom-tom  of  the  tribes  regularly  eat  the  flesh  of  their 
modern  savage  and  the  skin  diaphragm  fellows,  in  many  instances  without  even 
drum  that  is  now  used  in  an  improved  cooking  it ;  and  quite  as  well  known  is 
form  by  civilized  nations.  All  over  the  the  fact  that  the  males  and  females  of 
world  the  tom-tom  seems  to  be  in  use  many  Polynesian,  Australian,  and  Sonth 
among  savages,  excepting,  however,  the  American  tribes  live  promiscuously,  the 
Tasmanians,  Australians,  and  Fuegans,  notion  of  marriage  not  having  yet  en- 
who  never  possessed  any  musical  instru-  tered  their  heads.  The  morality  of  - 
roent  whatever.  After  the  drum  came  some  of  the  lower  human  tribes  is  of  a 
the  whistle,  then  the  trumpet,  and  next  very  low  order,  and  this,  of  course,  we 
the  flute ;  the  Bushmen  made  whistles  expect,  for  like  language,  conscience, 
out  of  the  bone  of  the  antelope's  leg,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  distinction  be- 
and  the  New  Zealandera  have  long  used  tween  right  and  wrong,  is  not  an  inher- 
a  wooden  trumpet  of  one  sound  only  ;  ent  quality  of  the  human  mind,  but 
while  many  of  the  Polynesians  regularly  merely  a  result  of  the  operation  of  the 
use  flutes  with  one,  two,  three,  four,  reflective  faculty  aided  by  experience, 
and  sometimes  six  lateral  holes.  Asia  as  must  be  evident  to  the  most  casual 
appears  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  observer  from  the  fact  that  the  ideas  of 
stringed  instruments,  no  Southern  tribes  morality  in  our  own  country  vary  accord- 
ever  having  been  discovered  using  such  ing  to  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Among 
musical  appliances.  We  Bee,  therefore,  some  of  the  lowest  human  tribes  we  find 
a  gradual  improvement  taking  place  in  hardly  any  evidence  of  morality,  the 
the  vocal  apparatus  as  we  rise  in  the  conscience  of  the  individual  having 
animal  scale,  which  results  in  speech  scarcely  any  existence  at  all ;  while 
and  song,  and,  indirectly,  in  instrumen-  among  dogs  and  some  of  the  higher 
tal  music  of  various  degrees  ;  and  we  apes  the  "  knowledgeof  good  and  evil," 
find  fresh  proof  that  there  is  as  wide  a  or  perception  of  the  difference  between 
difference  between  the  development  of  right  and  wrong,  is  frequently  manifest- 
the  civilized  European  and  the  savage  ed.  Mafuca,  the  female  chimpanzee  of 
man  as  between  that  of  the  savage  man  Dresden  Zoological  Gardens,  whose 
and  his  brute  ancestry.  portrait  is  given  in  my  "  Evolution  and 
The  habits  of  life  of  some  of  the  aav-  Creation,"  is  described  by  Hartmann  in 
age  tribes  of  men  in  the  Southern  hemt-  his  "  Anthropoid  Apes  "  and  others  as 
sphere  are  such  as  to  preclude  the  idea  being  in  a  very  marked  degree  intelli- 
of  classing  them  with  civilized  Euro-  gent  and  moral ;  her  habits  of  life  were 
peans  and  Asiatics,  and  to  render  it  very  refined,  she  used  a  spoon  to  her 
necessary  to  place  them  intellectually  meals,  could  pour  from  larger  vessels 
New  Sibiis.— Vol.  XI.VIL,  No.  4  34 
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into  smaller  ones  without  spilling  the  liq-  make  use  of  exclamatory  grunts,  which 
uor,  took  tea  and  cocoa  in  the  morning  serve  the  pur pc  sea  of  speech  quite  suffi- 
a»d  evening,  and  a  mixed  diet  between  citntly  for  their  limited  requirements  ; 
whiles,  such  as  fruit,  sweetmeats,  led  the  two  sexes  live  promiscuously,  and 
wine  and  water,  and  sugar,  was  exceed-  their  general  appearance  approaches  to 
ingly  fond  of  a  practical  joke,  could  a  remarkable  extent  that  of  the  higher 
wring  out  wel  clothes  and  blow  her  apes,  in  that  they  arc  almost  completely 
nose  with  a  handkerchief,  and  exhibited  covered  with  hair,  possess  a  dirty  brown 
the  utmost  decorum  and  modesty  io  the  skin,  short  legs,  long  arms,  and  full 
performance  of  all  her  daily  and  other  abdomens,  can  pick  up  stones,  sticks, 
natural  functions.  She  was,  moreover,  etc,  with  their  toes  almost  as  well  as 
highly  emotional  and  affectionate,  and  with  their  fingers,  and  show  few  if  any 
just  before  her  death,  from  consump-  signs  of  intellectual  powers.  In  conclu- 
tion,  put  her  arms  round  her  keeper's  sion,  and  to  sum  up,  the  doctrine  of 
neck,  looked  at  him  placidly,  kissed  evolution,  rightly  understood,  teaches 
him  three  limes,  stretched  out  her  hand  as  that  all  so-called  living  beings  are 
to  him,  and  died.  In  contrast  to  this  but  products  of  the  development  of  pro- 
there  have  been  discovered  human  be*  toplasm  ;  that  this  protoplasm  possesses 
ings  in  wild  and  hitherto  unexplored  the  property  of  vitality,  or  the  power  of 
regions  who  have  not  the  remotest  idea  perceiving  stimuli  of  various  kinds  and 
of  what  we  should  term  civilization,  responding  to  them  by  definite  move- 
They  travel  about  in  a  state  of  complete  meats;  that  the  phenomena  of  mind 
nudity,  and  lead  a  wandering  and  use-  are  but  functional  manifestations  of  this 
less  life,  sleeping  at  nights  not  in  huts  protoplasmic  development ;  and  that 
nor  in  caves,  but  squatting  among  the  the  highest  intellectual  product  of  the 
branches  of  tall  trees,  where  they  are  human  mind  exists,  and  has  existed 
placed  out  of  reach  of  savage  animals,  from  eternity,  in  a  state  of  latent  potcn- 
They  do  not  appear  capable  of  express-  tiality  in  every  atom  of  matter  in  the 
ing   their   thoughts    in  sentences,   but  universe. — Gentleman  s  Magazine. 
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"  There's  nothing  else  for  it  now  :  we  had  arrived  within  len  miles  of  our 

we  must  leave  the  dingeys  behind  and  destination,  after  much  hard  pulling  and 

go  on  in  the  canoes."     Thus  Easton,  towing  (when  the  rocky  banks  would 

my  companion,  as  he  once  more  sur-  allow  of  the  latter)   with  frequent  re- 

veyed  the  rapids  we  had  failed  for  the  minders  of  the  dangers  of  our  course 

fifth  time  to  pass  in  the  heavy  boats,  from  the  hidden  rocks  below  the  sur- 

and  signed  to  the  steersman  of  our  craft  face.    The  place  we  had  stopped  at  was 

to  run  it  ashore.  a  wide  basin  strewn  with  gigantic  rugged 

< We  were  making  our  way  to  a  spot  bowlders,  round  which  the  wateis  boiled 

on  the  banks  of  the  lovely  Salween  Riv-  and  seethed  as  if  rejoicing  in  their  re- 

er,  whither  news  of  a  tiger  had  attracted  lease  from  the  gloomy  rock-bound  gorge 

us.     The  place  was  difficult  to  reach  at  above  the  rapid  which  was  now  to  be 

all  times,  utterly  inaccessible  during  the  the  next  stage  of  our  journey.     Clearly, 

rains  and  for  two  months  after  their  there  was  nothing  for  it  hat  to   trust 

cessation,  for  the  great  rainfall  in  Lower  ourselves  and    our   belongings  to   the 

Burma  swells  the  rivers  to  a  height  that  Burmese  canoes— a  prospect  I  confess 

is  almost  incredible.     So  the  wild  jun-  I  hardly  relished  after  eyeing  the  grand 

glee  of  the  Tenasserim  Yomas  are  sel-  but  turbulent  stretch  of  water  and  the 

doro  disturbed  by  any  but  an  occasional  crank  narrow  craft  in  which  we  were  to 

Karen   hunter,   who  might  fire  a  shot  navigate  it. 

from  his  flint-lock  perhaps  once  in  ten  "  Let's  breakfast  first,"  I  said.     "  It 

days.  must  be  nearly  ten  o'clock  now,  and  it 

Now,  in  December,  the  swollen  river  will  take  some  time  to  get  the  things 

had  fallen  nearly  to  its  normal  level,  and  transferred." 
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Easton  agreed,  and  while  we  ate  our  encouragement.      The    men    chorus    a 

meal  the  boatmen  redistributed  the  bag-  deep-chested    Heey  /   and    I    skin    my 

gage    contained    in    the     two  dingeys  knuckles  against  the  bulwarks  in  a  wild 

among  three  canoes,  in  which  some  care  effort  to   help  with   mjr  paddle.     The 

was  necessary  to  stow  it  safely.  men  lean  forward  and  dig  with  desperate 

In  half  an  hour  we  were  again  under  energy  into  the  roaring  flood  that  hisses 

way.     Being  the  slighter  man   of  the  past  the  sides  of  the  canoe  and  rises  in 

two,  the  smallest  canoe  fell  to  my  lot ;  a  fountain  of  spray  at  her  bow.     No 

so  seating  myself  in  the  bottom  (which  more  shouting   now :    we  are  well  on 

every  five  minutes  was  washed  through-  our  way  up  the  rapid  and  dare  not  relax 

out  by  the  water  we  shipped)  I  possess-  oar  effort!  for  a  moment.     The  naked 

ed  myself  of  a  paddle,  and  prepared  to  backs  and  arms  before  me  show  every 

give  as  much  assistance  as  could  be  rea-  sinew  taxed  to  its  ntmost :  with  heads 

sonably  expected  of  a  man   who  had  down  and  faces  set,  the  men  make  their 

embarked  with  the  conviction  that  his  plunging  strokes  in   perfect  time  and 

least  movement  would  inevitably  cause  with  extraordinary  rapidity.      We  are 

an  upset.  gaining  way  steadily  but  slowly,  and  I 

Four  sturdy  Burmans  manned  the  see  that  if  we  are  to  reach  the  gorge  this 
canoe,  which  further  contained  my  kit,  time  it  will  be  without  a  stroke  to  spare, 
my  guns  in  their  waterproof  cases,  and  so  I  seize  my  paddle  and  work  until  the 
a  share  of  our  stores.  There  was  also  a  perspiration  flows  freely.  "  Thekin 
decoy-cock,  tied  by  the  leg  to  one  of  Hlawdeht  (his  honor's  paddling)" 
the  narrow  seats,  whose  drooping  tail  barks  Oo  Byike  behind 'me.  The  crew 
and  generally  dejected  look  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  news  with  renewed 
indicate  that  he  was  enjoying  the  voy-  efforts,  and  at  length  we  feel  the  de- 
age  even  less  than  I  was.  Easton  fol-  creasing  power  of  the  current,  and  reach 
lowed  in  a  larger  canoe,  which  appar-  the  pool  for  which  our  steersman  has 
ently  leaked  more  than  was  conducive  been  directing  our  course  for  the  past 
to  comfort,  for  I  noticed  that  he  knelt  fifteen  minutes. 

in  the  bottom  and  was  much  occupied  "Heey,"  says  Oo  Byike,  raising  his 

with  a  capacious  tin  bailer  he  held  in  paddle    with    a   sigh    of    satisfaction, 

both  hands.     The  third  carried  our  ser-  '  Aaak,"  echo  the    crew  in    a    long- 

vants,  two  large  goats  intended  as  bait  drawn   breath   as  they  also  lay  down 

for  the  tiger,  and  the  tent.     The  last*  their  paddle*  to  rest.     "  We  could  not 

named  luxury  Easton  insisted  on  tak-  have  done  it  unless  your  honor  paddled 

ing,  in  spite  of  the  risk  entailed  in  con-  so  hard,"  says  Oo  Byike  to  me.     The 

veying  so   bulky  an  article  in  such  a  men  snigger  openly  at  this  bare-faced 

boat.     It  proved  valuable  however,  for  flattery,   but  are  instantly   brought   to 

the  nights  were  very  misty  and  unusual-  their  bearings  by   the  old  gentleman, 

ly  cold  for  Burma.  who  points  out  in  his  most  impressive 

I  begin  to  feel  more  at  ease  as  we  way  that  the  canoe  behind  us  has  been 
glide  up  a  backwater,  past  the  foam  at  swept  back  again  ;  and  that  the  other 
the  foot  of  the  rapid  which  rushes  gentleman  has  not  been  paddling  at  all, 
smoothly  down  in  a  wide  unbroken  which  quite  accounts  for  the  failure, 
sheet  for  sixty  or  seventy  yards  after  The  roan  at  the  bow  finds  a  cleft  in 
leaving  the  gorge.  We  are  close  to  it  the  rock  into  which  he  can  stick  hia 
now,  and  Oo  Byike,  the  old  steersman,  paddle  and  so  moor  the  canoe,  while 
seated  on  the  upward-curving  stern  with  the  others  turn  to  watch  how  our  corn- 
one  muscular  leg  curled  lound  below  it,  panions  will  accomplish  the  pass  we 
takes  a  firmer  grasp  of  his  long  paddle,  have  just  overcome.  It  will  take  them 
and  with  two  plunging  downward  some  time  to  reach  us,  so  I  light  a  che- 
strokes,  which  the  crew  instantly  re-  root  and  study  the  view.  From  our 
spond  to,  drives  the  canoe  into  the  nook  it  is  wild  and  beautiful :  the  broad 
middle  of  the  rapid.  brown    river  swirls   past  between  two 

' '  Heey,     loolah  t       Hooh     yrmkkya  !  rugged  walls  of  rock  which,  ninety  Or  a 

Hlaw !    Hlaw !    Hlaw  I    Htey  I     (Hi,  hundred  feet  above,  fall  back  and  rise 

men  !     Hi,  lads  !     Paddle  !     Paddle  !  steeply  in  jungle-clad  mountains  to  the 

Paddle  !     Hi !)"  he  shouts  in  tones  of  height  of  three  or  four  thousand  feet. 
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Down  the  stream,  across  the  basin,  is  for  at  least  two  yean.    This  represented 

a  sloping  green  bank  dotted  with  mag-  a  sum  of  about  one  million  and  a  quae 

■ificent  timber  overgrown  with  luxuriant  ter  sterling  in  inaccessible  toga  t    Much 

flowering  creepers.     Orchids,  with  their  of  the  lumber  would  of  course  be  borne 

lovely    scentless   blossoms,   are  every  away  by  the  next  floods,  which  however 

where  on  the  rocks  and  ttees  in  won-  in  their  turn  would  leave  more  in  the 

derfal  profusion.  same  case. 

■  The  Salween  is  one  of  the  great  high-  While  I  have  been  admiring  the  pros- 
ways  from  the  teak  forests  to  the  port  pect  and  discussing  the  teak-trade,  Eas- 
of  Haulmain.  Every  fissure  and  rest-  ton  has  succeeded  in  getting  up  the 
ing-place  among  the  rocks  and  bowlders  rapid,  and  now  runs  in  alongside  my 
is  occupied  by  immense  teak  logs  which  canoe,  heated,  breathless,  and  ruffled  in 
the  swollen  river  has  left  there  during  temper  at  the  delay.  The  sun  is  hot, 
the  floods.  Far  out  of  reach,  ihey  lie  and  the  men  are  exhausted  by  their 
heaped  and  piled  in  confusion,  wedged  efforts  to  work  the  boat  up,  and  must 
hard  and  fast,  though  many  look  dan-  have  rest  before  continuing  the  labo- 
gerous  where  they  hang  over  the  tor-  rious  paddle  through  the  gorge.  The 
rent  a  hundred  feet  below.  During  the  servants'  canoe  is  still  in  the  midst  of 
south-west  monsoon  thousands  of  trunks  its  difficulties  and,  badly  steered,  sways 
are  floated  away  up  in  the  distant  about  the  stream  in  a  manner  that 
forests  rarely  visited  by  Europeans,  every  moment  threatens  its  destruction 
Stripped  of  their  bark,  and  branded  all  against  the  rocks. 

over  with  a  hanuner  bearing  the  lessee's  "  They'll  lose  the  goats,"  says  Eas- 

private  mark,  they  are  drawn   to  the  ton,  shading  his  eyes   with  his  topee : 

water's  edge  by  elephants,  to  be  carried  "  I  wish  I'd   taken   them   in  my  own 

away  by  the  rising  floods  which   bear  canoe-     Hi,  Shway  Lee !"  he  shouts  to 

them  down  to  the  Government  timber-  his  servant,   "hold  the  large  goat,   he 

depot  two  or  three  hundred  miles  off,  will  fall  out" 

near  Maulmain.    There  they  are  identi-  The  large  goat  is  rolling  about  with 

fled  and  claimed  by  the  lessee's  agent,  such  violence  that  Shway  Lee  has  diffi- 

who  pays  the  fee  and  removes  his  tim-  culty  in  securing  its  legs  and  throwing 

bcr  to  ship  or  sell,  as   the  case  may  it  on  its  back.     It  is  safer  that  way,  for 

be.  while  standing  it  had  passed  the  time 

This  apparently  haphazard  method  of  making  half-hearted  attempts  to  jump 

conducting  the  trade  provides  a  means  overboard. 

of  livelihood   for  numbers  of  natives.  The  canoe  eventually  arrives  in  safety, 

who  haunt  the  river  with  canoes  and  and  presently  all  three  crews  settle  down 

ropes  to  collect  the  drifting  logs  ;  for  to  paddle  again,  and  continue  the  slow 

each  of  which  they  receive  a  reward  of  but  trying  journey  together, 

eight  annas  at  the  depot.     The  marks  By  and  by  we  reach  the  end  of  the 

obviate  the  likelihood  of  the  timber  be-  gorge  and  emerge  upon  a  wider  part  of 

ing  stolen  by  the  collectors,  who  how-  the  river,  where  the  current  is  less  pow- 

ever  may  sometimes  get  a  windfall  in  the  erfol,  and  we  can  make  better  progress, 

shape  of  an  unbranded  waif.     On  the  From  a  long  stretch  of  sand  which  now 

upper  reaches  of  the  Salween,  kyodans,  forms  the  left  bank,  we  are  hailed  by 

enormous  cables    of    bamboos    lashed  some  fiurmans  who  have  camped  there 

together,  are  stretched  across  from  bank  to  cut  bamboos  on  the  neighboring  hills, 

to  bank  and  skim   the  surface  of  the  and  crossing  over  to  hear  tfaeii  tidings 

water,  arresting  and  detaining  the  drift-  we  learn  that  a  large  tiger  (all  tigers  are 

iag    timber  on    its  downward  course,  large  until  they  are  shot !)  has  visited 

These  the  watchers  at  the  kyodan  collect  the  locality  every  night  since  their  arriv- 

and  raft,  to  send  on  to  the  depot  and  al  a  week  before.    It  roars  so  much  that 

claim  the  salvage  doe.     Easton,  whose  they  are  afraid  and  cannot  sleep,  and 

knowledge  of    these  matters  qualified  hope  the  white  strangers  will  bring  their 

him  to  judge,  estimated  that  on  our  up.  guns  and  kill  it     We  listen  to  their  tale 

ward  voyage  we  passed  a  quantity  of  of  woe  and  then  run  the  canoes  ashore, 

stranded  timber  sufficient  to  supply  the  No  mistake  about  it :  numerous  pugs 

Maulmain  market  (the  largest  in  India)  on  the  sand  confirm  the  bamboo-cutters' 
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news,  so  the'baggage  is  landed  and  the  tigers,  who  exist  solely  on  deer,  etc., 

tent  pitched  in  the  shade  of  the  jungle,  and  never  tax  the  Tillage  cattle-pens  for 

We  have  landed  on  a  belt  of  forest  their  meat, 

which  during  the  monsoon  is  an  island,  There  is  much  difficulty  as  to  the 

for  behind   it  there  is  another  broad  disposal    of    the   goats    to-night    with 

curving  sweep  of  sand,  studded   with  "Stripes"  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 

rocks  and  pools  and  strewn  with  teak  hood,  and  our  decision  to  tether  them 

logs.     Here  and  there  the  forest  is  di-  near  the  "lean-to"  is  productive  of  a 

vtded  by  narrow  creeks  which  mark  the  good  deal  of  grumbling.     Tie  up  goats 

course  of  the  river  when  in  flood.     Be-  close    beside     poor   naked    boatmen! 

yond  the  strip  of  sand  are  lofty  hills.  Why  they  will  cry  all  night  and  when 

whose    bamboo-covered    slopes    afford  the  tiger  comes  it  will  certainly  take  a 

concealment  to  plentiful  game,  for  sam-  man  instead  :  not  a  doubt  of  it  I     Near 

bnr  tracks  cross  and  recross  the  sand  the  tent  now,  would  be  a  much  safer 

in  every  direction,  the  edge  of  one  par-  place.     However  we  persuade  them  that 

ticular  pool  showing  it  to  be  a  favorite  there  is  no  danger  (for  there  really  is 

resort   of   the  deer  for    their    nightly  none),  and  finally  after  lighting  large 

drink.  fires  at  four  different  points  round  the 

The  place  was  beyond  all  doubt  the  lean-to,  the  occupants  consent  to  picket 
regular  beat  of  a  tiger,  probably  the  one  the  goats  to  stakes  near  it. 
of  which  Easton  had  heard  the  stories  The  morning  breaks  cold  and  misty, 
that  had  led  to  our  expedition.  Pugs  Surrounded  as  we  are  by  mountains  the 
old  and  recent  formed  many  definite  son  cannot  fall  on  our  encampment  un- 
well-trodden paths,  one  of  which  ran  til  late  ;  but  we  were  awakened  early  by 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  bamboo-cut-  the  weird  howling  of  the  gibbon  moo- 
ters' hut,  though  concealed  by  jungle,  keys  which  were  numerous,  though  in- 
He  was  certainly  not  far  off  now,  and  visible,  on  the  hills  across  the  river, 
we  congratulated  ourselves  on  our  lock  We  are  soon  dressed,  and  drinking  our 
in  finding  him  at  home.  coffee  by  the  fire  round  which  the  men 

Returning  to  camp  we  find  every  one  are  congregated   shivering,   with  their 

hard  at  work  on  the  construction  of  a  blankets  over  their  beads. 

"  lean-to  "  of  bamboos  and  grass,  under  A  tonr  of  inspection  is  necessary  be- 

wbose  shelter  our  followers  intend  to  fore  we  can  make  our  arrangements ; 

pass  the  night.  and  previous  to  starting  I  recall  a  hint 

Evening  is  closing  in,  and  we  must  given  me  by  a  well-known  shikari  in  In- 

delay  the  arrangement  of  a  plan  of  cam-  dia  and  make  op  a  bundle  of  clothes — 

paign  until  to-morrow,  when  we  can  ex-  shirt,   trousers,   and    thick  coat — in   a 

amine  the   locality.     The  difficulty  of  towel  and  give  it  to  my  servant,  Moung 

river-transport    forbade    our    bringing  Tso,  to  bury  till  evening.     The  earthy 

cows,  and  no  one  could  be  found  will-  smell  thus  acquired  by  the  clothes  ren- 

ing  to  seek  a  path  through  the  jungle  by  dersthe  presence  of  humanity  less  likely 

which  they  might  be  driven  in  this  di-  to  be  detected  by  the  tiger. 

rection.     Goats  are  a  poor  substitute  To  find  trees  adapted  for  machans  is 

for  the  larger  cattle,  as  we  must  sit  our  first  care,  and  in  such  extensive 

over  them  all  night,  for  a  tiger  would  cover  the  only  difficulty  is  to  make  a 

carry  off  such  a  mere  mouthful  as  soon  choice.     However  we  soon  satisfy  our- 

as  he  had  killed  it.     A  cow  might  be  selves,   and  after  setting   some  of  the 

left  secured    in    a   suitable    spot    and  men  to  work,  go  back  to  camp  and 

watched  after  it  was  killed,  for  the  tiger  breakfast. 

would  take  a  bite  or  two  from  the  throat  The  mist  has  cleared  away  and  the 

and  leave  the  carcase  until  the  follow-  sun  is  growing  hot :  the  heat  and  the 

ing  day,  when  he  might  be  expected  to  glare  from  the  white  sand  drive  Easton 

return  late  in  the  afternoon  to  his  meal,  into  the  tent,  where  he  lies  smoking  un- 

Apparently  the  tiger  rarely  kills  during  til  sleep  overtakes  him.                         •■ 

the  broad  daylight,  and  as  seldom  eats  at  It  would  never  do  to  disturb  the  jun- 

night ;  but  I  express  this  opinion  with  gle  by  shooting  to-day,  so  I  called  the 

diffidence,  as  my  limited  knowledge  of  young  Barman,  who  owned  the  decoy- 

the  species  is  confined  to  purely  "game"  cock,  and  told  him  we  would  go  and 
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catch  jungle-fowl.  Proud  of  the  invita-  the  excited  decor  with  the'same  result, 
tion,  he  armed  hinuelf  with  a  bundle  of  The  boy  beside  me,  who  has  been 
nooses,  and  taking  the  decoy  carefully  watching  the  proceedings  with  open- 
under  his  arm,  led  the  way  across  the  mouthed  interest,  does  not  seem  in  a 
sand  into  the  shade  of  the  bamboo  jun-  hurry  to  complete  the  capture,  but  after 
gle  through  which  he  noiselessly  and  a  poke  or  two  from  my  stick  springs  up 
swiftly  threaded  his  way.  Presently  the  and  seizes  the  snared  cock  just  as  he 
crow  of  a  jungle-cock  in  the  distance  succumbs  to  his  fourth  rush.  Fighting 
brought  him  to  a  standstill,  and  clearing  his  human  foe  gamely  with  beak  and 
the  dead  leaves  from  a  space  about  eight  spurs  he  is  deposited  in  a  bag  his  captor 
feet  in  diameter,  he  drove  the  peg,  to  carries,  where  be  soon  gives  up  strug- 
wliich  the  decoy  was  attached  by  the  gling  and  lies  motionless. 
leg,  into  the  ground  and  set  about  The  common  jungle-cock  is  one  of 
placing  the  snares.  Each  of  these  con-  the  handsomest  birds  in  India.  Re- 
sisted of  a  piece  of  wood  six  inches  scrnbliug  a  large  bantam  in  shape,  with 
long,  to  which  an  elastic  slip  of  bamboo  bold  upright  carriage,  splendidly  varied 
was  neatly  spliced.  To  the  tip  of  the  plumage  and  long  spurs,  he  looks  a 
bamboo  a  plaited  horse-hair  slip-knot  game-cock  all  over  :  a  determined  fight- 
was  bound,— the  snare,  when  stuck  into  er,  he  does  not  know  when  he  is  beaten, 
the  earth,  being  more  than  sufficient  to  and  I  have  seen  a  bird  too  exhausted  to 
withstand  the  wildest  struggles  of  a  jun-  use  his  spurs  seize  his  opponent  by  the 
gle- fowl.  A  couple  of  dozen  such  hackle  and  cling  to  it  with  the  tenacity 
nooses  were  driven  in  at  intervals  to  of  a  bulldog.  The  Burman  enjoys  few 
completely  surround  the  decoy,  but  sports  more  than  this ;  and  in  many 
well  out  of  his  reach  as  be  strutted  districts  seven  paddy-boats  out  of  ten 
round  and  round  his  peg  scratching  may  be  seen  with  the  owner's  bird  on 
among  the  roots  and  pluming  himself,  board  tied  by  the  leg,  for  a  bout  of 

We  retired  behind  a  clump  of  bushes  fighting,  if  opportunity  occurs. 
and  sat  down  to  await  victims.  A  loud  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to 
crow  from  the  decoy  was  soon  answered  dilate  upon  the  pleasures  and  excite- 
by  one  from  a  cock  some  way  off.  Our  meats  of  cock-fighting,  so  we  will  return 
bird  on  hearing  it  stood  more  upright  to  the  camp  where,  having  finished  din* 
and  seemed  to  listen  for  a  few  seconds  ner,  I  called  on  Moung  Tso  to  produce 
before  responding,  which  he  did  loudly  the  clothes  I  had  given  him  in  the 
and  defiantly.  Again  the  unseen  jun-  morning.  He  received  the  order  and 
gle-cock  crowed  :  it  was  evidently  ap-  started  as  if  to  carry  it  out,  but  stopped 
proaching  the  decoy  whose  excitement  suddenly  with  a  bewildered  look  round 
was  manifest.  He  tugged  at  the  cord,  him.  Taking  a  large  splinter  of  bam- 
Aapping  his  wings  and  calling  angrily  boo  he  knelt  down  and  began  to  grub, 
as  he  tried  to  free  his  leg.  As  the  in  a  speculative  uncertain  way,  in  the 
stranger  drew  near  the  interchange  of  sand  behind  the  tent :  he  dug  out  a  few 
crows  became  less  vigorous,  and  at  last  handfuls  and  paused,  rose  from  his 
he  alighted  on  the  ground  with  a  flutter  knees,  and  looking  doubtfully  about, 
outside  the  ring  of  nooses  which  were  selected  a  spot  a  few  paces  farther  on 
almost  invisible  from  our  ambush,  and  began  another  hole.  This  attempt 
With  ruffled  feathers  and  outstretched  also  proved  futile,  and  Moung  Tso, 
bead  he  manoeuvred  round  the  decoy  dropping  his  bamboo,  (bought  hard  for 
which  stood  impatiently  awaiting  his  at-  at  least  three  minutes  without  moving- 
tack.  With  a  shrill  cry  he  came  on,  Again  he  roused  himself,  and  grasping 
atraight  at  the  foe,  thirsting  for  battle,  his  shovel  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
Alas  for  his  hopes  !  A  noose  tightens  digging  a  third  hole,  as  if  with  the  un- 
round his  leg,  and  bending  double  with  swerving  purpose  of  finding  the  clothes 
the  strain  the  springy  bamboo  converts  this  time,  whether  they  were  there  or 
his  charge  into  an  ignominious  sprawl  not.  No  result  again,  and  my  servant, 
and  whips  him  back  a  foot  with  out-  in  a  profuse  perspiration  induced  by 
spread  wings.  Plucky  little  chap,  he  is  overtaxed  memory  and  hard  work,  sat 
up  again  and  with  a  shake  of  his  firmly  down  and  rocked  himself  to  and  fro  in 
entangled  leg  makes  another  charge  at  sheer  desperation.     Then  he  sprang  to 
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his  feet  and  walked  hurriedly  up  and  Wearied  and  sleepy,  I  lay  back  against 

down  round  the  groups  of  men,  round  the  rock  as  a  sambur   disappeared  for 

the  tent  and  the  fires,  his  eyes   in  a  tbe  third  time  without  giving  me  a  shot : 

steady  fixed  gaze  upon  the  sand.     Once  my  rifle  lay  across  my  knees,  and  some 

more  he  paused,  and  taking  a  great  res-  evil  spirit  prompted    roe  to    open  the 

olution  crawled   timidly  to  my  knees,  breech,  that  it  might  lie  more  easily  up- 

and  crouching  respectfully  on  his  heels  on  them. 

begged  for  forgiveness.      He  could  not  The  moon  was  sinking,  and  the  while 

find  my  honor's  clothes  !  clammy  mist  came  rolling  in  huge  bil- 

I  have  told  this  little  incident  as  an  lows   down  the   mountain-side,   hiding 

example  of  the  exceedingly  casual  way  the  trees  thirty  yards  away,  and  making 

in  which  a  native  servant  performs  his  the  night  colder  and  damper  with  its 

work,  and  not  by  way  of  accounting  for  heavy  shroud.     Darkness  and  discern- 

our  want  of  success  that  night ;    for  fort  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  nerves, 

Easton  and  I,  posted  in  our  maehans,  and  I  felt,  as  I  sat  there,  in  no  mood 

patiently  watched  our  goats  until  day,  for  great  deeds  of  daring.     Tired  and 

undisturbed  by  the  tiger.     We  have  all  indifferent   I   had   dozed  off  to  sleep, 

read  the  thrilling  accounts  of  successful  when  my  companion  touched  my  aim 

shooting  published  in  the  sporting  pa-  lightly  and  whispered  the  single  word, 

pers  from  time  to  lime  ;  but  no  one  ob-  kya  (tiger).     I  awoke  with  a  start,  and 

trades    a    record    of    his    monotonous  looked  in  the  direction  indicated.    Here 

wakeful  nights,  fruitlessly  spent  among  he  was,  coming  slowly  through  the  mist, 

the  gloomy  surroundings  of  the  jungle  straight  toward  the  rock,  with  the  easy 

waiting    for    the    tiger    that  does  not  rolling  swagger  a  tiger  affects  when  he 

come  !  is  on  the  prowl.     I  clutch  my  rifle  and 

Disappointed  (perhaps  unreasonably)  snap  the  breech.  Great  heavens  !  for 
at  the  tiger's  failure  to  give  us  a  meeting  the  first  time  since  I  owned  the  weapon,  - 
on  the  night  we  were  prepared  for  him,  it  refuses  to  close  ! 
we  next  day  decided  to  let  htm  take  his  The  tiger,  off  which  I  have  not  taken 
chance,  and  arranged  to  spend  the  ap-  my  eyes,  has  reached  the  foot  of  the 
proaching  night  on  the  outlook  for  the  rock,  and  attracted  by  my  movements, 
sambur  which  had  tempted  our  guns  deliberately  pauses  to  gaze  at  the  ap- 
on  the  previous  one.  I  selected  for  my  parition  it  beholds.  With  the  useless 
ambush  a  nook  on  a  low  sloping  rock,  rifle  in  my  hands,  I  sit  facing  it,  utterly 
overlooking  a  large  pool  round  which  unable  to  move,  and  the  Karen,  crouch- 
there  were  numerous  fresh  tracks  of  ed  beside  me  with  his  head  between  his 
deer.  This  nook  1  had  roofed  in  knees  and  bis  hands  clasped  above  it, 
roughly  with  khine-grass  to  keep  off  the  is  trembling  in  every  limb.  Tbe  lithe 
heavy  dews,  and  to  assist  in  concealing  gray -looking  form  is  only  six  feet  from 
me.  me,  and  with  two  short  steps  can  enter 

It  was  a  lovely  moonlight  night,  clear  the  nook  and  select  either  of  us  at  his 

and  cold,  when  I  took  up   my  station  leisure.     The  fixed  stare  of  the  blazing 

shortly  after  dark,  accompanied  by  a  green  eyeballs  seems  to  paralyze  me  ; 

young  Karen,  to  whom  I  intrusted  the  for  fully  half  a  minute— it  seemed  an 

responsibility    of    keeping    me    awake,  hour— he  stands  there  motionless,  but 

Hour  after  hour  we  sat  there  three  feet  at  length   passes  on,  still   keeping  his 

above  the  level  of  the  sand  to  which  tbe  eyes  on  me  until  he  disappears  round 

rock  shelved  gently  down  :  the  startling  the  corner  of  the  rock  a  few  feet  away, 

bark  of  a  distant  deer,  the  musical  ring-  Relieved  of    that  appalling  stare   I 

ing  call  of  the  bell-bird,  and  the  scream-  breathe  more  freely,  and  straining  my 

ing  of   insects   in  tbe  foliage  around,  eves  in  tbe  direction  I  expect  the  tiger 

were  the  only  signs  of  life.     Cold  and  will  take,  with  desperate  eagerness  exert 

chilly  the  night  drew  on,  while  on  the  all  my  strength  to  close  tbe  breach  of 

far  side  of  the  pool,  well  out  of  range,  the  rifle.     I  can  feel  no  obstruction,  for 

an  occasional   sambur  issued  from  the  it  is  of  course  too  dark  to  see,  but  it  will 

jungle  and  stalked  solitary  and  ghost-  not  close,  and   I   pause — to  see  once 

like   across   the  sand,  stopping    every  more  that   mesmeric  gaze  fixed   upon 

dozen  yards  to  sniff  the  air  suspiciously,  me  ! 
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Dissatisfied  with  bis  first  scrutiny,  the  who  is  watching  me  murmurs  in  Bur- 
tiger  has  passed  round  the  rock  and  re-  mese,  "  witchcraft,"  and  after  the  night 
turned  to  repeat  it  It  is  sickening.  I  have  just  passed  through  I  am  more 
Helpless  and  dazed,  I  sit  there  blankly  than  half  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 
returning  the  steadfast  stare  that  so  per-  We  dragged  ourselves  back  to  camp, 
fectly  unnerves  me.  This  interview  and  at  once  organized  a  party  to  follow 
lasts  longer  than  the  first :  I  cannot  up  the  pugs,  but  our  chase  was  useless  : 
close  my  eyes  even  if  I  would.  The  we  neither  saw  nSr  heard  anything  of 
perspiration  streams  down  my  face,  that  tiger  again  during  our  stay, 
and  I  feel  the  cold  drops  trickling  slow-  Curiously  enough,  only  two  weeks 
ly  down  my  back.  How  I  curse  the  afterward  information  was  brought  to 
brute  for  his  calm  dispassionate  gate  !  Easton  that  a  Karen  who  had  selected 
How  I  curse  my  own  folly  in  not  having  that  identical  rock  to  shoot  sambur 
selected  a  tree  to  shoot  from  !  For  from,  had  been  pounced  upon  and  ear- 
now,  though  I  am  shaking  all  over,  a  ried  off  by  a  tiger  as  be  left  his  hiding- 
strange  defiant  feeling  is  creeping  over  place  just  before  daylight.  Screams 
me,  and — thank  God  1  the  tiger  once  weie  heard  by  his  brother,  who  occupied 
more  turns  away,  and  this  time  quietly  a  safe "  position  near,  and  on  going  to 
takes  the  path  toward  the  opposite  jun-  the  spot  at  sunrise,  he  found  the  gun 
gles,  disappearing  into  the  fog-wrapped  and  bag  belonging  to  his  hapless  rela- 
night.  Gone  !  and  I  lie  back  and  give  live  on  the  sand.  Tiger  pugs  and  a  few 
way  to  a  fit  of  "cold  shivers,"  such  as  blood-marks . told  the  silent  tale,  and 
J  have  never  felt  before,  and  for  half  an  not  a  vestige  of  the  unfortunate  man's 
hour  I  see  nothing  but  eyes,  round,  body,  or  even  of  his  clothing,  was  ever 
fierce,  glaring  green  eyes,  wherever  I  found  by  the  friends  who  made  search 
turn  my  own.  for    his    remains.     Easton'  a    informant 

No  daybreak  surely  was  ever  so  long  added    with    grave  simplicity  :    "  The 

delayed  as  that  we  now  anxiously  wait  white  face  of  your  friend  was  new  to 

for,  but  it  comes  at  length,  and  cramp-  the  tiger  :  on  that  account  he  escaped." 

ed  and  shivering  I  hasten  to  examine  Hy  story  is  told.     I  have  met  tigers 

the  rifle.     A  small,  hut  thick  fleshy  leaf  in  various  circumstances  since,  but  of 

had  fonnd  its  way  into  the  "  grip  '  ac-  none  have  I  so  vivid  a  recollection  as 

tion,  and,  crushed  though  it  was,  the  the  one  whose  visit  I  have  attempted  to 

stringy  fibres  refused  to  allow  the  close-  describe    in    this    paper.— MaemiUans 

fitting  mechanism  to  work.     The  Karen  Magazine. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  men  so  fetter  the  lives  of  women,  has  said, 
and  women  after  middle  age,  and  some-  "To  delight  in  doing  things  because 
times  before  that  period,  are  much  our  fathers  did  them  is  good  if  it  shuts 
averse  to  change  of  any  sort.  They  out  nothing  better;  it  enlarges  the 
share  Montaigne  s  aversion  to  novelty,  range  of  affection — and  affection  is  the 
"  Je  suis  desaoute  de  nouvellete  quel-  broadest  basis  of  good  in  life."  And  it 
que  visage  qu  elle  parte,"  remarks  that  is  because  one  believes  that  by  the  op- 
genial  old  philosopher.  Without  per-  position  to  the  movement  for  the  High- 
haps  actually  stating  the  opinion  that  er  Education  of  Women  much  good 
"  Whatever  is,  is  right,"  we  may  yet  will  be  shut  out,  that  one  is  much  dia- 
say  that  deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  men  mayed  by  the  antagonism  displayed  tow- 
and  women  who  have  passed  their  first  ard  it.  Many  and  various  have  been 
youth  is  the  firm  conviction  that  what-  the  opinions  expressed  on  this  subject, 
ever  was  good  enough  for  them  and  and  so  general  has  been  the  bulk  of  pub- 
their  fathers  is  good  enough  for  the  licly  expressed  opinion  against  this 
growing  generation.  But  as  an  able  higher  education,  as  almost  to  justify 
woman,  one  who  herself  felt  acutely  the  the  head  of  one  of  the  best  of  our  col- 
cramping  and  narrowing  influences  that  leges  for  women  in  her  complaint  that 
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"  public  opinion  is  very  ranch  against  also  coincident  with  this  higher  edur.a- 
our  work."  Bat  to  those  who  believe  lion,  bat  they  are  not  by  any  means 
in  the  troth  of  their  cause,  opposition,  necessarily  due  to  this  education.  Far- 
howerer  general,  can  never  damp  their  ther.  Miss  F.  P.  Cobbe,  in  an  extreme- 
ardor  ;  and  they  are  further  comforted  ly  interesting  paper  on  the  "Little 
by  the  reflection  that  "  in  human  affairs  Health  of  Ladies,"  in  the  Contemporary 
no  extension  of  belief,  however  wide-  Review,  1878,  holds  a  view  that  differs 
spread,  \%perse  evidence  of  truth."  widely  from  that  of  Mrs.  Linton.  Miss 
The  objections  that  have  been  urged  Cobbe  points  out  that  it  is  especially 
against  this  movement  may  be  shortly  among  the  wealthy  and  we  11 -conditioned 
summarized  as  follows  :— The  oppo-  classes  that  there  is  so  much  illness,  bat 
nents  of  higher  education  for  women  she  ascribes  its  prevalence  to  causes 
tell  us  that  it  will  so  tax  and  enfeeble  none  of  which  can  be  described  as  in 
the  energies  of  women  that  their  consti-  the  remotest  degree  connected  with  ex- 
tutions  will  prove  unequal  to  the  strain,  cesaive  exercise  of  the  brain. 
Nay,  with  a  cool  assumption  of  the  It  is  further  argued  that  to  |be  sue- 
point  at  issue,  characteristic,  one  re-  cessful  in  the  race  some  women  wish  to 
greta  to  say,  of  the  opponents  of  this  run— i.e.,  to  reach  a  slightly  higher  in- 
movement,  they  tell  us  that  "  women,  tellectual  level  than  they  at  present  oc- 
though  they  may  give  up  every  thought  cupy—  they  must  remain  a  class  apart ; 
of  matrimony,  are  unequal  to  the  strain,  they  mast,  in  fact,  be  celibates.  As  it 
and  had  better  remain  unequal."  Fur-  has  been  very  frankly,  if  not  very  intel- 
ther,  however,  probably  with  an  uncom-  ligently,  asserted  :  "  To  justify  the 
fottable  conviction  that  women,  by  vir-  cost  of  her  education  a  woman  ought  to 
toe  of  this  fatal  higher  education,  have  devote  herself  to  its  use,  else  does  it 
already  accomplished  a  good  deal,  it  is  come  under  the  head  of  waste ;  and  to 
argued  that,  even  should  they  succeed  devote  herself  to  its  use,  she  ought  to 
in  rivalling  men  in  work  hitherto  cod-  make  herself  celibate  by  philosophy  and 
fined  to  men,  the  women's  strength  will  for  the  utilization  of  her  material." 
be  so  exhausted  that  they  will  prove  un-  She  must,  in  short,  give  up  all  thoughts 
equal  to  the  further  strain  entailed  .by  of  domestic  pleasures  save  and  except 
the  duties  of  matrimony  with  its  conse-  those  that  are  enjoyed  by  bachelors. 
quent  motherhood.  The  result  of  this  And,  it  being  assumed  that  higher  edu- 
cnfeeblement  will  be  that  the  children  cation  is  only  compatible  with  celibacy, 
of  such  highly  educated  women  will  be  and  that  only  the  better  class  of  women 
weak  and  immature,  and  so  there  will  will  go  in  for  it,  we  are  told  that  only 
be  perpetuated,  not  only  fewer  children  inferior  women  would  be  left  to  perpet- 
— not  certainly  an  unmixed  evil— but  uate  the  race,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
that  these  children  will,  in  the  natural  society.  Among  other  disabilities  that 
course  of  events,  bring  forth  descend-  are  prophesied  for  those  women  who 
ants  unable  to  survive  in  the  battle  of  are  rash  enough  to  wish  to  cultivate 
life.  And  we  learn  from  a  woman,  her-  their  brains,  one  finds  that  they  must 
self  of  considerable  ability,  that  this  discard  petticoats,  which  hamper  their 
evil  result  and  more  has  already  ensued,  movements,  and  so  hinder  them  from 
short  as  is  the  time  during  which  this  competing  effectually  with  men  in  men's 
higher  education  has  been  in  operation,  occupations.  "  Whatever,"  says  Dr. 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  asserts  that  "the  Richardson,  "therefore,  there  is  of  ele- 
nutnber  of  women  who  cannot  nurse  gance  in  the  present  form  of  female  at- 
their  own  children  is  yearly  increasing  tire,  that  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  ne- 
in  the  educated  and  well-conditioned  cessities  of  competition  with  men  in  the 
classes,  and  coincident  with  this  special  work  common  to  men  ;"  and  then  he 
failure  is  the  increase  of  uterine  disease,  adds  this  highly  instructive,  and,  one 
This  I  have,"  adds  Mrs.  Linton,  ventures  to  think,  highly  original,  view 
"  from  one  of  oar  most  famous  special-  of  the  importance  of  woman's  dress,  and 
ists."  One  may  remark  on  this,  in  which  may  possibly  cause  some  worn- 
passing,  that  the  above  assertion  is  an  en  to  reconsider  their  determination  : 
interesting  example  of  turn  sequihtr.  — "  The  dress  she  wears  under  the 
There  are  many  features  of  social  life  rigime  of  woman,  the  mother  of  men  and 
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women,  is  the  sign  of  (he  destiny  which  of  small  foreheads — an  admiration  that 
holds  her  from  the  active  work  of  men,  is  very  analogous  to  the  complacency 
and  which  affords  her  the  opportunity  with  which  the  Chinese  regard  the  dis- 
foi  bedecking  herself  so  as  to  fulfil  her  torted  and  unnatural  feet  of  their  worn- 
destiDy  with  elegance  and  fascination."  en.  The  foregoing  objections  form  a 
Surely  the  gospel  of  clothes  could  no  fur-  list  of  disabilities,  social,  physical,  and 
ther  go.  It  is  also  maintained  that  this  moral,  that  is  sufficiently  appalling  to 
fulfilling  of  her  destiny  with  elegance  minds  accustomed  to  accept  all  ex  caihe- 
and  fascination,  or  otherwise,  will  be  dri  statements  as  gospel,  and  to  receive 
seriously  interfered  with  by  leading  to  a  assertions  as  established  facts,  and  we 
modification  of  the  present  mode  of  know  that  women's  minds  are  peculiarly 
dress,  concerning  the  beauty  of  which  susceptible  to  such  influences- 
opinions  differ.  But  should  woman  be  But  through  all  the  objections  there 
so  ill-advised  as  to  enter  the  ranks  with  run  two  assumptions,  neither  of  which  is 
men  she  will  rind  that,  just  as  men's  oc-  warranted  by  anything  much  beyond  the 
cupations  stamp  themselves  in  repres-  dictum  of  some  more  or  less  trustworthy 
sion  of  visage,  in  tone  of  voice,  in  car-  authority,  and  a  few  cases  of  injury  pro- 
riage  of  body,  and  in  size  and  shape  of  doced  by  injudicious  and  excessive 
hands,  so  must  she  not  hope  to  escape  study,  probably  conjoined  with  a  deli- 
this  supposed  degradation  of  elegance  cate  constitution.  These  assumptions  are 
and  beauty  entailed  by  these  modifica-  — i,  that  this  higher  education  of  women, 
tions.  Finally — this  time  also  an  tea-  as  carried  out,  say,  at  Girton  and  Newn- 
i  he  tic.  argument,  and  therefore  sup*  ham,  is  inconsistent  with  physical 
posed  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  con-  health  ;  and  a,  it  is  implied  and  assum- 
vince  female  intellects,  and  those  who  ed  that  the  physical  health  of  the  worn- 
believe  that  there  is,  after  all,  something  en  of  the  present  day  is  of  an  extreme- 
higher  for  woman  to  do  than  simply  to  ly  satisfactory  character.  Before  pro- 
bedeck  herself  for  the  fulfilling  of  her  ceeding  to  examine  these  points,  we 
destiny  with  elegance  and  fascination —  may  remark  as  rather  a  melancholy  fact 
woman  is  warned  that,  should  she  per-  that  most  of  the  opposition  to  this  move- 
sist  in  her  ill-advised  couise,  the  awful  ment  comes,  not  from  the  uneducated 
result  will  ensue  that  her  forehead  will  and  illiterate,  but  from  the  learned  and 
become  slightly  larger,  as  a  necessary  from  those  who,  with  more  knowledge, 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  brain  ought  to  know  better  ;  particularly  is  it 
power  ;  and  it  seems  that  some  aesthetic  in  the  medical  profession  that  the  most 
genius  has  laid  it  down,  apparently  for  bitter  opposition  is  met  with.  The  at- 
oll time,  that  in  woman  "  a  large  fore-  titude  of  this  profession  toward  women 
head  is  felt  to  derogate  from  beauty."  who  have  endeavored  toenter  medicine, 
The  value  of  this  aesthetic  peculiarity  in  which  there  is  a  great  sphere  for 
of  woman's  forehead  can  be  properly  them,  has  been,  one  regrets  to  say  it, 
appreciated  only  when  we  learn  that  one  of  uncompromising  hostility  ;  so 
"  the  frontal  regions,  which  correspond  much  so  as  to  pretty  nearly  justify  Miss 
to  the  non-excitable  region  of  the  brain  F.  P.  Cobbe  when  she  says  that  the  wis- 
of  the  monkey,  are  small  or  rudimentary  dom  of  the  medical  profession  on  this 
in  the  lower  animals,  and  their  inteili-  subject  may  be  thus  summed  up : 
geiue  and  powers  of  reflective  thought  "Women,  beware!"  it  cries;  "  be- 
correspond'  *  And  from  his  researches,  ware  !  You  are  on  the  brink  of  de- 
Professor  Ferrier  sees  reason  to  believe  struction.  You  have  hitherto  been 
that  "  development  of  the  frontal  lobes  engaged  only  in  crushing  your  waists; 
is  greatest  in  men  with  the  highest  intel-  now  you  are  attempting  to  cultivate 
lectual  powers,  and,  taking  one  man  your  minds  !  You  have  been  merely 
with  another,  the  greatest  intellectual  dancing  all  night  in  the  foul  air  of  ball- 
power  is  characteristic  of  the  one  with  rooms  ;  now  you  are  beginning  to  spend 
the  greatest  frontal  development."  your  mornings  in  study.  You  have 
When  we  thus  turn  to  science,  we  get  been  incessantly  stimulating  jour  emo- 
small  encouragement  for  our  admiration  tions  with  concerts  and  operas,   with 

French  plays  and  French  novels ;  now 

*  Ferrier,  "  Functions  of  the  Brain."  you  are  exerting  your  understanding  to 
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learn  Greek  and  solve  propositions  in  cation.  So  prevalent  is  the  general 
Euclid  t  Beware,  oh  beware  !  Science  weak  physical  condition  of  women  that 
pronounces  that  the  woman  who  studies  one  cannot  but  agree  with  Miss  Cobbe's 
— is  lost !"  To  those  who  know  any-  reflection — "  ibat  the  Creator  should 
thing  of  the  opposition  manifested  by  have  planned  a  whole  sex  of  patients, 
the  medical  profession  toward  this  move-  that  the  normal  condition  of  the  female 
ment,  such  a  description  as  the  forego-  of  the  human  species  should  be  to  have 
ing,  though  severe,  must  appear  accu-  legs  which  walk  not,  and  brains  which 
rate-  But,  as  was  remarked,  it  has  been  can  only  work  on  pain  of  disturbing  the 
too  readily  implied  that  the  health  of  rest  of  the  ill-adjusted  machine — this  is 
those  women  who  are  most  likely  to  go  to  me  simply  incredible." 
in  for  this  higher  education  is  at  present  With  a  higher  intellectual  training, 
good — an  assumption  which  any  one  on  and  the  mind  consequently  more  active- 
very  short  consideration  can  contradict  ly  employed,  one  can  safely  say  that 
from  his  own  experience.  specialists  in  women's  diseases  would 

Where  do  we  find  grown  girls  whose  lose  many  of  their  moat  profitable  pa- 
physical  health  and  nervous  energy  are  tienti,  many  of  whom  come  under  their 
such  that  they  would  go  a  long  walk  for  care  from  that  fruitful  source  of  fesai- 
the  sake  of  the  physical  exercise  it  gives  nine  ills — an  unoccupied  mind  and  the 
them?  But  we  do  find  too  many  girls  consequent  tnntd.  Were  a  doctor  to 
who,  at  the  age  when  the  bodily  condi-  lose  bis  female  patients  he  would  lose  a 
tion  should  be  most  vigorous,  and  their  considerable  part  of  his  practice,  de- 
nervous  energy  most  active,  find  their  pending,  as  it  does  to  so  great  an  ex- 
atrength  and  nervous  energy  quite  ex-  tent,  on  the  many  ailments  so  certain  to 
hausted  by  the  labor  required  for  dressing  .affect  any  creature  so  "cribbed,  cab- 
and  going  for  a  solemn  walk  into  town,  ined,  and  confined  "  as  are  most  of  our 
whence  they  return  exhausted  and  fagged  women.  For  one  case  of  woman's  dis- 
out,  instead  of  benefited.  And  can  we  ease  that  comes  under  ibe  care  of  a 
wonder  at  this,  when  we  see  the  methods  medical  man,  due  to  the  injurious  effects 
invented  by  fashion  to  so  attiie  our  worn*  of  this  higher  education,  there  are  a 
en  that  their  arms  and  legs  are  so  ham-  score  of  women  that  come  under  his 
pered,  and  their  bodies  so  compressed,  care  for  similar  diseases  that  have  no 
that  free,  active  exercise  is  impossible  ?  such  explanation  as  over-exercise  of 
No  wonder  then  that  woman  should  brain  to  offer  as  the  cause  of  their  ail 
find  it  sucb  a  trouble  to  dress,  and  that,  ment.  To  assume,  therefore,  that  the 
being  such  a  trouble,  it  is  as  often  as  present  or  past  health  of  our  women  is 
possible  avoided,  until  her  exercise  is  anything  approaching  the  standard  of 
pretty  much  as  limited  as  that  of  the  physical  excellence  is  an  assumption  in- 
model  woman  in  Socrates,  where  the  deed.  What  women  have  already  done 
good  husband  "  advises  his  wife  to  take  in  mechanical  work  Dr.  Richardson  has 
exercise  by  folding  up  and  putting  by  told  us.  As  editors  of  papers,  and  as 
clothes,  so  obtaining  what  she  ought  to  managers  of  business  houses,  women 
have  obtained  by  walking  out"*  have  proved  their  capacity.     As  clerks 

Such  meagre  exercise  aa  our  women  in  the  Post-Office,  which  can  only  be 
take  is  quite  inconsistent,  not  only  with  entered  by  competitive  examination,  the 
health,  but  with  beauty.  Any  one  Postmaster-General  has  announced  that 
who  knows  anything  of  gynaecology  is  they  have  proved  their  competency, 
aware  that  many  feminine  troubles  are  And  it  is  a  sign  of  good  omen  that,  at  a 
due  solely  to  want  of  exercise,  with  meeting  of  compositors  and  printers  in 
consequent  weak  and  defective  health  ;  London  a  short  time  ago,  there  was 
and  more  cases  come  under  the  notice  passed  a  resolution  on  this  subject,  in 
of  specialists,  famous  or  otherwise,  which,  while  expressing  a  strong  opinion 
from  this  defective  and  weak  state  of  that  "  women  are  not  physically  capable 
health  of  our  women,  than  have  ever  of  performing  the  duties  of  a  composi- 
corae,  or  are  ever  likely  to  come,  from  tor,"  the  conference  recommended  the 
the  injurious  effects  of  this  higher  edu~  admission  of  female  compositors  into 
the  Union,  "  upon  the  same  conditions 

*  J.  P.  Mahiffy,  "  Social  Life  fa  Greece."  as  journeymen,  provided  always  the  fe- 
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males  are   paid  strictly  in  accordance  more  enlightenment,  and  therefore  with 

with  the  scale."*  more    sin,    circumscribe     the    mental 

When  one  proceeds  to  mote  purely  growth  of  our  girls,  thereby  earning,  if 
intellectual  work,  one  finds  that  in  the  not  receiving,  the  ridicule  that  is  prop* 
examinations  for  the  Triposes  held  at  erly  our  due.  From  the  pearliest  years 
Girton  and  Newnham,  as  well  as  in  the  this  cramping  and  paralyzing  influence 
ordinary  B.A.  Degree  Examination,  and  begins.  At  an  age  when  physiologically 
at  London  University,  women  have  there  is  little  difference  between  the 
proved  themselves  the  equals  of  men  ;  sexes,  the  boy  expends  his  surplus  ner- 
while  the  list  of  appointments  subse-  vous  energy  on  bis  rough  but  healthy 
quently  held  by  those  who  have  so  sue  games,  untrammelled  by  clinging  gar- 
cessfutly  passed  their  examinations —  ments ;  while  the  girl  is  taught,  even 
appointments  as  medical  officers  at  home  thus  early,  that  it  is  improper  and  un- 
and  abroad,  as  well  as  to  educational  becoming  to  romp  about  as  her  nervous 
positions  entailing  onerous  and  fatiguing  energy  would  dictate ;  and,  as  if  still 
duties — sufficiently  demonstrates,  one  farther  to  hamper  the  natural,  healthy 
would  imagine,  that  there  are,  at  any  movements  of  the  body,  we  dress  our 
rate,  very  many  women  who,  besides  girts  in  materials  readily  soiled,  with 
having  been  capable  of  the  physical  and  pinafores  and  ribbons,  which  tbey  are 
mental  strain  necessary  to  pass  such  carefully  enjoined — dear  little  souls  ! — 
examinations,  are  yet  farther  able  to  un-  to  keep  scrupulously  clean.  Later  on, 
dertake  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  posts  that  this  difference  in  training,  while  still 
necessarily  involve  much  mental  and  continuing  and  increasing  as  regards  the 
physical  work.  But  though  this  is  so,  physical  education,  is  extended  to  the 
one  cannot,  and  one  need  not,  ignore  mental  culture,  and  various  subjects — 
the  fact  that  occasionally  cases  do  un-  for  example,  Euclid  and  algebra — are 
doubtedly  occur  of  serious  injury  to  the  excluded,  for  some  occult  reason,  from 
health  of  women  from  over-exercise  of  the  curriculum  for  girls,  the  male  brain 
brain  ;  nor  is  this  result  to  be  wondered  alone  being  evidently  considered  capable 
at.  We  know  that  when  a  low  type  of  of  tackling  such  studies.  So  that  by 
civilization  comes  into  contact  and  com-  the  time  girls  are  fully  grown  we  find 
petition  with  one  of  a  higher  grade,  an  that,  from  want  of  proper  exercise  in 
evil  result  to  the  lower  type  will  ensue,  their  earlier  days,  their  bodies  are  weak- 
The  law  of  survival  of  the  fittest  will  er  than  those  of  boys,  and,  from  the 
come  into  operation,  the  weaker  will  starving  system  adopted  in  the  mental 
suffer,  and  those  that  survive  will  be  training,  the  woman's  brain  is  neces- 
tbose  most  suitable  for  the  stages  of  sarily  very  imperfectly  developed.  And 
evolution  necessary  in  the  progress  of  a  thus,  as  a  consequence,  woman  is  inca- 
lower  to  a  higher  type.  So,  though  to  pable  of  much  healthy  exercise,  as  walk- 
a  much  more  limited  extent,  will  mis-  ing,  and  quite  incapable  of  running — 
chief  ensue  when  a  lower  type  of,  or  a  whoever  saw  a  young  lady  run  ? — while 
less  highly  developed,  brain  endeavors,  her  highest  intellectual  aspirations  are 
without  previous  careful  training,  to  un-  usually  fully  satisfied  by  a  perusal  of  the 
dertake  tasks  easy  to  the  more  highly  fashion-column  of  the  newspaper,  sup- 
trained  intellect  of  man.  plemented  by  social  studies,   gathered 

Through  many  generations,  women  from  novels,  say,  by  the  late  Mrs.  Hen- 
have  been  kept  intellectually  in  swad-  ry  Wood.  Even  now,  when  much 
dling  clothes.  Just  as  the  Chinese  progress  has  been  made,  when  Oxford 
cramp  up  the  feet  of  their  girls  and  get  and  Cambridge  teachers  accept  fees 
ridiculed  for  their  pains,  so  do  we,  with  from  the  students  of  Girton  and  Newn- 

— — — ; '       ;  r       r    ~,       ZT~  ham,  and  examine  them  as  they  do  the 

^X'%%£T«T»c£Z£i  «»?»••  "  f,  U»i«.«i.i«,  «  tod  . 

on  the   Minor  Prophets,"  says  that  all  the  cunous  survival  of  this  circumscribing 

priming  has  been  done  by  women  at  the  press  process,  because,  while  the  girls  undergo 

of  the  Devonport  Society  ;  and  he,  after  many  examinations  for    the   degree  of  B.A., 

years  experience  sees  reason  to  believe  that  thj    d  ;     withheld  from  them.  .  It 

there  la  no  kind  of  printing  which  women  ■    ,   - .  5  .1.  •'  t       ii  _  _       _u-. 

cannot  execute  as  skilfully,  remuneratively  to  «  laid  down  thus  :       To  all  women  who 

themselves,  and  less  expensively."  pass  any  one  or  more  of  the  Triposes, 
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certificates  are  now  formally  granted  by  donbtedly  true  that,  owing  to  the  want 
the  University,  declaring  that  they  have  of  any  counteracting  influence,  "the 
attained  to  the  standard  of  the  first,  sec-  emotional  is  at  its  maximum,  and  the  in- 
ond,  or  third  class  in  an  honors  examinzt-  tellectual  or  discrimination  is  at  its  min- 
tion  for  the  B.A.  degree;  fat  this  imum."  This  being  so,  is  it  at  all 
degree,  for  various  reasons,  is  not  con-  wonderful  if,  when  these  women  or 
/erred  upon  them."  For  the  same  cu-  their  children  are  set  to  unwonted  in- 
rious  but  unaccountable  reason  one  may  tellectual  tasks,  there  should  ensue 
suppose  it  is  that  we  are  familiar  now  some  evil  results  f  But  let  us  attribute 
with  the  spectacle  of  a  girl  being  allow-  the  evil  results  to  their  true  cause, 
ed  to  compete  for  a  scholarship,  but,  on  which  is  found  in  our  old  vicious  social 
gaining  the  first  place,  the  prize  is  de-  customs,  which,  by  hindering  the  full 
nied  to  the  successful  student  because  physical  development  of  our  girls,  ten- 
she  happens  to  be  a  girl  der  them  weak  and  delicate  in  body, 
The  intellectual  features  that  charac-  arid,  by  limiting  their  studies  in  school, 
terize  women  correspond  to  what  one  necessarily  unfit  them  for  undertaking 
would  expect  from  human  beings  con-  higher  intellectual  work.  The  reports 
fined  and  hampered,  bodily  and  men*  by  some  inspectors  of  schools,  which  are 
tally,  as  women  ate.  The  develop-  so  often  brought  forward  for  the  discom- 
ment  of  a  girl  into  a  woman  is  much  fiture  of  those  who  believe  implicitly  in 
more  rapid  than  that  of  a  boy  to  a  fully  statistics,  are  anything  but  conclusive 
grown  man.  This  early  development  is  against  the  higher  education  of  woman, 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  The  reports,  at  least  as  quoted,  are  de- 
of  all  simple  and  lowly  developed  or-  voted  mainly  to  pointing  out  that  there 
ganisms,  which  are  developed  slower  the  exists  much  headache  among  the  chil* 
more  complex  and  highly  organized  dren,  which  may  easily  be.  But  to  at- 
they  are-  Further,  women  are  very  im-  tribute  this  headache  to  higher  educa- 
pulsive  and  prone  to  act  on  and  trust  tion  alone  is  snrely  a  very  unscientific 
to  what  they  call  their  instincts,  which  proceeding ;  more  especially  when  we 
are  only  their  imperfectly  trained  pow-  hear  nothing  about  the  state  of  ventila- 
ers.  They  are  extremely  credulous,  a  tion  of  the  schools,  the  amount  of  time 
feature  that  renders  tbem  peculiarly  devoted  to  exercise,  and  whether  there 
opes  to  anything  that  assumes  the  ap-  is  any  irregular  and  improper  feeding, 
pearance  of  authority.  Finally,  tbey  all  of  which  factors  have  been  proved 
are  characterized  by  great  emotional  ex-  to  produce  headaches  and  other  evils, 
citability,  partly  due,  of  coarse,  to  In  children's  schools,  too,  there  is  often 
physiological  peculiarities,  but  more  too  much  expected  from  the  pupils,  and 
due  to  the  want  of  development  of  any  they  are  crammed  instead  of  being  in- 
controlling  power,  which  is  only  to  be  at-  structed  for  the  examinations,  on  their 
taioed  by  education  of  the  higher  brain-  passing  of  which  depends  unfortunately 
centres.  "  In  proportion,"  says  Pro-  the  teacher's  result-fees.  With  less 
feasor  Ferrier,  "  to  the  development  cram,  more  outdoor  exercise,  and  good 
and  degree  of  education  of  the  centres  and  regular  feeding,  little  headache  is  to 
of  inhibition  do  acts  of  volition  lose  be  found.  In  the  Lancet  the  other  day 
their  impulsive  character  and  acquire  was  a  note  of  a  report  on  myopia  by  Dr. 
the  aspect  of  deliberation.  ...  If  Widmach,  who  carried  out  an  investiga- 
te centres  of  inhibition,  and  thereby  tion  on  the  effect  produced  by  study  on 
the  faculty  of  attention,  are  weak,  or  the  eyesight  among  the  young  people  of 
present  impulses  unusually  strong,  voli-  the  more  important  schools  of  Stock* 
tion  is  impulsive  rather  than  deliberate-"  holm;  and  he  found  that  in  more  ad- 
And  Professor  Ferrier  comes  to  the  con-  vanced  pupils  myopia  was  much  more 
elusion  that  "  the  centres  of  inhibition  common  and  more  marked  among  girls, 
being  thus  the  essential  factors  of  atten-  which  circumstance  Dr.  Widmach  very 
tion,  constitute  the  organic  basis  of  all  the  properly  considers  is  accounted  for 
higher  intellectual  faculties,  and  in  pro-  mainly  by  "the  great  inferiority  of 
portion  to  their  development  we  should  physical  education  and  opportunities  for 
expect  a  corresponding  intellectual  outdoor  games  in  girls'  schools,  and  by 
power."     In  fact,  in  woman  it  is  un-  the  needlework  and  music,  which  are 
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thcTeso  frequently  the  employment  of  out  premises-  Were  it,  however,  necessary 
of  school  hours."  Were  all  our  school  that  some  highly  educated  women,  like 
reports  written  out  with  the  scientific  many  others  not  so  cultured,  should  re- 
discrimination  that  characterises  (bat  of  main  celibate,  they  would  be  in  good 
Dr.  Widmach,  we  should  hear  less  of  company,  seeing  that  Handel,  Beet- 
the  direful  results  of  the  higher  educa-  hoven,  Reynolds,  Turner,  Michael 
tion  of  women.  But,  to  listen  to  the  Angelo,  and  Raphael  all  belonged  to 
fearful  indictment  brought  against  this  the  honorable  order  of  bachelors, 
movement,  one  would  imagine  that  both  It  is  always  assumed  that  the  destiny 
the  hours  of  study  and  the  curriculum  of  every  woman,  which  she  is  to  fulfil 
were  very  exacting.  What  are  the  with  elegance  and  fascination,  if  pos- 
facts  ?  In  Girton  and  Newnbara,  which  sible,  is  marriage.  But,  considering  that 
may  fairly  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  number  of  women  in  excess  of  men  in 
the  best  features  of  this  movement,  it  is  these  islands  has  been  estimated  at  about 
found,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  average  1,000,000,  it  is  obvious  that  many  must 
age  of  the  students  is  twenty  years,  so  lead  solitary  lives,  and  must,  therefore, 
that  they  are  not  raw  girls,  but  have  make  homes  for  themselves.  But  as 
reached  their  full  physical  growth,  ex-  none  can  tell  beforehand  which  girls 
cept  pethaps  in  bulk.  Further,  the  in-  are  to  be  married  and  which  to  be  celt- 
tending  student  roust  pass  an  entrance  bate,  such  things,  like  kissing,  going  by 
examination,  which  is  a  guarantee  that  favor,  it  is  essential  that  the  education 
they  must  have  at  least  some  capacity  should  be  such  as  will  qualify  all  women 
for  profiting  by  the  course  of  study,  for  making  their  own  way  in  the  world. 
The  number  of  hours  of  study  averages  Even  should  a  woman  marry,  it  is  surely 
768,  including  time  spent  in  hearing  a  most  extraordinary  thing  to  say  that 
lectures,  which  would  make  the  actual  her  education  is  lost  and  of  no  value,  or 
hours  spent  in  bard  reading  four  to  six,  that  the  expenditure  on  her  education  is 
not  surely  a  very  trying  day's  work,  thereby  thrown  away.  A  man  nowadays 
The  time  for  meals  is  from  two  to  three  wants  something  more  than  a  good  house- 
hours.  All  studying  soon  after  meals  is  wife  and  mother  of  his  children.  Time 
rigidly  discouraged.  And  yet,  in  spite  was  when  the  education  of  men  gener- 
of  the  severe  mental  training  that  the  ally  being  very  indifferent,  they  were 
passing  of  such  examinations  entails,  not  particularly  sensible  of  any  great 
and  which  should,  if  the  objections  have  deficiency  of  education  in  their  spouses, 
any  value,  produce  such  physical  ex-  and  were  content  when  her  erudition 
haustion  that  there  would  be  small  in-  extended  no  deeper  than  her  prayer- 
clination  for  exercise  beyond  a  gentle  book  and  a  receipt-book — which  seems 
stroll,  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  to  have  been  its  extent,  according  to 
there  is  manifested  by  the  students  an  Macaulay,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sev- 
extremely  healthy  aptitude  for  such  enteenth  century.  But  with  the  prog- 
athletic  games  as  lawn  tennis  and  rac-  ress  of  education  and  learning  comes 
quets  ;  while  the  course  of  training  is  a  longing  for  a  companion,  and  for  one 
so  carefully  regulated  by  the  able  women  whose  face  does  not  assume  a  blank  ap- 
at  the  head  of  these  colleges,  that  the  pearance  when  anything  more  subtle 
general  health  of  the  students  is  ex*  than  baby-clothes  forms  the  subject  of 
tremcly  good,  cases  of  break-down  from  conversation.  A  man  now  is  not  likely 
overwork  being  very  rare.  Such  testi-  to  be  so  easily  satisfied  as  was  that 
mony  is,  one  would  imagine,  worth  Prince  of  whom  Montaigne  tells  us, 
bushels  of  reports  about  headaches  who,  on  being  told  that  the  lady  he  was 
found  among  pupils  of  lower  schools  about  to  marry  was  not  very  learned, 
where  cram  prevails,  and  where  there  is  replied  :  "  Qn'il  Ten  aymoit  mieulx,  et 
Utile  attention  paid  to  physical  educa-  qu'une  femme  estoit  assez  sCavante 
tion.  The  argument  that,  in  order  to  quand  elle  scavoit  mettre  difference  en- 
make  proper  use  of  her  education,  a  tie  la  chemise  et  le  pourpoinet  de  son 
woman  should  remain  unmarried,  has  mary."  Now  such  knowledge,  though 
no  value  when  we  find  that  the  outcry  desirable,  not  to  say  necessary,  in  the 
about  the  injury  done  by  the  higher  wife  of  one's  bosom,  would  hardly  suf- 
education  is  founded  on  very  insufficient  rice  to  make  a  very  intelligent  coropan- 
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ion.     One  of  the  most  important  re-  fall  to  the  lot  of  any,  viz  ,  the  care  and 

■alts,    however,    that    will    accrue    to  training  of  the  growth  and  development 

society  from  the  further  extension  of  of  a  child's  mind.     Finally,  we  should 

higher  education  of  women,  will  be  the  recognize  a  fact,  too  often  ignored,  that, 

beneficial  effect  it  will  have   over  the  after  all,  woman  has  a  life  of  her  own 

character  of  the  children  borne  by  such  to  lead.     There  are  many  problems  in 

cultured  women.     If  there   is  one  law  life  that  a  woman  has  to  solve  for  her- 

in  Nature  more  certain  than  another  it  is  self  with  such  light  as  she  may  derive 

that  the  mental,  no  less  than  the  bodily,  from  her  education,  and  on  the  proper 

characteristics    are  transmitted  to  the  solution  of  some  of  these  problems  will 

offspring.     This  being  so,  it  is,  to  say  depend  much  for  good  or  for  evil,  both 

the  least,    advisable    that    our    future  to  herself  and  to  those  with  whom  she 

mothers,  as  well  as  the  fathers,  should  may    be    connected.     It   is,  therefore, 

have  as  much  culture  and  education  as  very  desirable  that  she  should  have  as 

is  attainable  without  injury  to  health,  much  help  as  may  be  given  by  a  highly 

Had  the  higher  education  been  in  vogue  trained  intellect,  and,  in  proportion  to 

whtn  Goethe  lived,  perhaps  he  had  mar-  her  previous   mental    training,  will  be 

ried  some  other  woman  than  his  servant,  her  capacity    for    judging    and    living 

and  his  son  might  have  been  another,  rightly. 

possibly  a  better,  Goethe,  instead  of  In  conclusion,  one  cannot  but  feel 
being  so  deficient  in  intellectual  capacity  that  this  movement  will  not  only  be  of 
that  his  father  always  spoke  of  him,  advantage  to  women  themselves,  whom 
with  grimly  sarcastic  truth,  as  "  der  it  will  raise  socially  and  mentally,  but 
sohn  dermagd-"  that  it  will  also  be  of  service  to  the 
It  is  quite  probable,  aa  Mr.  Spencer  race,  by  giving  us  mothers  whose  cer- 
very  properly  points  out,  that  Edwin  is  ebral  development  will  be  such  that 
not,  as  a  rule,  brought  to  Angelina's  their  children  will  be  more  easily  taught, 
feet  by  her  German.  But  surely  it  is  as  and  capable  of  much  more  than  the 
equally  true  that,  unless  Edwin  is  an  children  of  less  able  mothers.  Further, 
absolute  idiot,  the  knowledge  that  An-  by  giving  otherwise  inadequately  occu- 
gelina  can  whisper  soft  nothings  in  his  pied  women  healthy  occupation  for  their 
ear  in  that  learned  but  slightly  guttural  minds,  it  will  get  rid  of  that  ennui  which 
language  will  not  be  a  very  fatal  ob-  is  so  fruitful  of  much  evil,  and  so  pro- 
static to  his  declaration.  Rosy  cheeks,  line  of  patients  that  fill  the  consulting 
laughing  eyes,  and  a  finely  rounded  rooms  of  medical  men. 
form  are  no  doubt  great  attractions,  and        Tennyson's  ideal — 

very  desirable.     But  if  one's  wife  has  „  __    ...    .. ,.  „   . , 

,*  ,.  ■_•!..       .■  •.,_      ■  she  with  all  the  charm  01  woman, 

only  these  physical  attractions,  without  a  She  wlth  ^  ^  breadth  of  man"— 

corresponding  mental  development,  she 

may  prove  a  very  good  nursemaid,  but  may  be  only  an  ideal,  but  it  is  one,  at 

not  a  very  intelligent  helpmeet.     It  is  least,  that  is  worth  striving  for,     And 

also  worth  remembering,  as  Professor  if,  with  onr  narrow  and  limited  methods 

Mahaffy  very  properly  says,   that   "  it  of  education,  we  do  meet  with   some 

is  only  when  mental  refinement  is  add*  women  who  come  up  to  this  ideal,  what 

ed   to  physical  beauty    .  .  .  that  love  may  we  not  expect  when  a  fuller  and 

rises  from  an  appetite  to  a  sentiment."  more    gracious    life    is  opened    out  to 

And  when   those   laughing   eyes  grow  woman  ? 

dim,  and  the  rosy  cheeks  assume  the  The  movement  may  be  marked  by 
contour  of  the  full  moon,  while  the  fine-  extravagances,  and  the  methods  adopted 
ly  rounded  form  has  reached  those  pro-  for  the  attainment  of  the  end  may  not 
portions  that  roused  so  much  the  sus-  be  the  best  possible,  but  this  is,  after 
ceptibilities  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  all,  only  another  mode  of  saying  that 
then  will  one  find  out,  if  not  before,  the  movement  is  directed  by  human 
the  advantages  of  having  some  mental  beings.  George  Macdonald  says  truly  : 
as  well  as  physical  health  and  beauty.  "  The  tide  of  action  in  these  later  years 
And  such  education  will  not  render  Sows  more  swiftly  in  the  hearts  of  worn- 
women  the  less  capable  of  undertaking  en,  whence  has  resulted  so  much  that 
one  of  the  most  important  tasks  that  is  nobler,  so  much  that  is  paltry,   ac- 
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cording  to  the  nature  of  the  heart  in  progress  of  the  current,  yet  we  can  no 
which  it  swells."  more  arrest  it  than  could  Dame  Parting- 
Let  us  then  recognize  generously  that  ton  with  her  mop  stop  the  progress  of 
there  is  such  a  tide,  and  that  although  the  Atlantic  —  Westminster  Review. 
we  may,  by  our  opposition,  delay  the 


..  "  ,  ■   11       -        dition  to  which  its  retention  would  afford  the 

in    the   van   of    progress,  especially   in     roM0S  o(  introducing  £e; DedSal  SysTemwia. 
commercial  enterprise,  lags  far  behind    the  minimum  of  change." 


A  PLEA  FOR  A  BRITISH  DOLLAR. 

BV    SAMUEL    MONTAGU. 

It  is    a    remarkable    fact    that   this    would  lead  to  infinite  complication  and  embar- 

ithe 

with 

all  foreign  countries  and  many  of  our  TheCommitteerecommeadedthewithdrawal 

Colonies  in  regard  to  coinage,  weights  °'  the  naif-crown,  the  yL  and  4/.  pieces,  and 

and  measures                            °           °  the  introduction  of  copper  cotes  of  one,  two. 

,    .    »«>«.                                 _  ao<l  nre  m,ig    and  tQMr  coinx  ^  ^  ^ 

It  is  now  over  thirty  years  since  an  twenty  mils, 
important  movement  was  organised  to  The  Committee  summed  tip  their  recom- 
obtain  the  introduction  of  decimal  coin-  mendations  in  the  following  words  :— 
age  into  this  country.     A  resolution  in  'Id  .c?.ncJlu?ion'  *our  .Committee,  having 
;..   ;_.._.  _..   „  ...j    ;_    n..   u.  ...   „r  well  weighed  the  comparatire  merits  of  the  ex- 
its favor  was  passed   in  the  House  of  lsting  STftera  of  coin^t  and  thc  Decimal  s  _ 

Commons,  in  consequence   of  a   Select  tern,  and  the  obstacles  which  must  necessarily 

Committee   appointed   in    1853    having  be  met  with  in  passing  from  the  one  to  the 

reported    favorably,    as    the    following  °tlier,  desired  to  repeat  their  decided  opinion  of 

extracts  will  show  ■—  theiupenoradvantagesof  the  Decimal  System, 

extracis  win  snow  .  and  w  record  iheirconvictionthatiheobwacies 

The  Report  stated,  that    "  with  regard  to  referred  to  are  not  of  a  nature  to  create  any 

the  inconveniences  of  the  existing  system  the  doubt  of  the  expediency  of  introducing  that 

evidence  was  clear  and  decided.     That  system  system  as  soon  as  the  requisite  preparations 

was  shown  to  entail  a  vast  amount  of  unnecea-  shall   have  been   made   for   the   purpose,   by 

sary  labor,  and  great  liability  to  error,  to  ren-  means  of  cautious  but  decisive  action  on  the 

der  accounts  needlessly  complicated,  toconfuse  part  of  the  Government." 

rrro™sr™tS'yxr^r.'K  °» •»<  »*  »<  j™.  ^ss.  m,.  w. 

concurrent  testimony  of  the  various  witnesses  Brown  moved  the  following  resolutions 

was  to  the  effect  that  the  adoption  of  a  Decimal  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  — 

System  would  lead  to  greater  accuracy   would  »  ,.   Thatl    jn    the    Opinion    of     this 

^£S^&£tf$^  House,  the  initiation  of  the  decimal  sys- 

and  in  some  cases  four-fifths,  according  to  Pro-  tern  by  the  issue  of  the  norm  has  been 

feasor  De  Morgan,  who  bad  made  the  question  eminently  successful  and  satisfactory, 

his  especial  study),  and,  by  facilitating  the  com-  "  3.  That  a  lurther  extension  of  the 

parison  between  the  coinage  of  this  country  8yMem  Will  be  of  public  advantage. 

and    other  countries   tbat    have   adopted   the  * ,.        ~,    ,         l        l,     Tjj ,     ™*~ 

Decimal  System,  would  lend  to  the  conveni-  3-    l  nat  an  humble  Address  be  pre- 

ence  of  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  exchange  seated  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  she 

operations,  ol  travellers,  and  others.    An  im-  will   be  graciously  pleased  to  complete 

portant  benefit  would  be  derived  In  several  de-  the  decimal   Scale   with   the  pound  and 

partments  ol  tbc  public  service,  and  in  every     a     ■_  . .  ,  .  .    .        »  ~ T     .    ■ 

branch  of  industry,  from  the  economy  oi  skilled  flo'm'  "  ">gg«ted  by  two  Commissions 
labor  which  would  result  from  the  proposed  ***&  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Corn- 
change  ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  education  mons,  by  authorizing  the  issue  of  silver 
of  the  people  generally  would  be  much  facili-  coins  to  represent  the  value  of  the  one- 

?'£,'/„•£  2S£±£S  ?£££  *"?">•?"'  p"  " '  r-"'  r  ""J? 

the  acquirement  of  arithmetic."  cota'   t0   represent  the  one-thousandth 

The    Committee    recommended  the   pound  part  of  a  pound,  to  be  called  cents  and 

sterling  as  the  unit  of  the  new  system  of  coin-  mils  respectively,  or  to  bear  snch  names 

age.    ^'Considering  that   the    pound    is  the  „  to  Her  Majesty  may  seem  advisable." 

present  standard,  and  therefore  associated  w  in  *  *,„  _  ___,    J  ._  *,  j  l  .    .l     c     . 

Ill  our  ideas  oi  money  value,  and  that  It  is  the  ,Af  \er  a  P^tracted  debate  the  first  «SO- 

baaia  on  which  all  our  exchange  operations  lntlon  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  136 

with  the  whole  world  rest,  any  alteration  of  it  to  56,  the  second  resolution  was  carried 
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without  a  division,  and  tbe  third  rrsolu-  twsen  Canada,  the   United    States,  and  the 

tion  was  withdrawn.     In  the  course  of  M«*«"e™»UT-Cfcta*  and  Japan  may  per- 

the  debate,  the. Government  urged I  that  ft,  feitS^*  ZtotoS.'TZSS 

it  was  inexpedient  to   make   a  change  lfcand  South  Africa,  would  adopt  the  tame 

without  much  more  investigation,  and  system." 
gave  an  assurance  that  the  subject  should 

receive  the  most  careful  consideration  The  "drawback  "  referred  to  in  the 
possible.  foregoing  letter  realty  constitutes  an  ad- 
Then  followed  the  appointment  in  ditional  argument  in  favor  of  the  deci- 
1856  of  a  Royal  Commission,  which  re-  mal  system,  for  it  can  hardly  be  desira- 
ported  in  1857  that  tbe  weight  of  an-  ble  to  retain  a  cumbrous  mode  of  calcu- 
thority  and  evidence  was  in  favor  of  the  lation  in  order  to  develop  a  higher  degree 
pound  and  mil  scheme,  but  finally  de-  of  arithmetical  ability, 
cided  against  a  change  unless  weights  In  Ceylon,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson— 
and  measuies  were  likewise  decimalised,  the  Governor— proposed  to  decimalize 
At  that  period  many  of  the  Great  the  rupee.  There  was  a  great  outcry 
Powers  had  not  yet  adopted  decimal  from  the  native  traders,  who  declared 
currencies.  Prussia  bad  the  thaler  of  that  they  would  be  ruined  ;  but  he  p;r- 
30  silver  groschenof  is  pfennige ;  Sax-  stated,  and  in  a  fortnight  after  the 
ony  had  a  similar  thaler,  with  different  change  was  effected  everybody  was  sal- 
subdivisions  ;  Hamburg  had  the  mark  iafied.  From  different  parts  of  the  Con- 
of  16  schillings ;  South  Germany  had  tineat  of  Europe  reports  have  been  re- 
the  florin  of  60  kreusers  ;  now  all  Ger-  ceived  testifying  to  the  advantages  ob- 
many  baa  the  mark  of  100  pfennige.  tained  by  the  introduction  of  a  decimal 
Austria  then  had  tbe  florin  of  60  kreuz-  system. 

era  ;  now  she  has  the  florin  of  100  kreus-  Those  advantages  in  this  country  may 
era.  Scandinavia  had  then  different  be  summarized  as  follows.  The  pro- 
specie  and  rigsdalers  of  iao  skillings  ;  posed  system  would  shorten  the  period 
she  now  has  the  krone  of  100  tire.  required  for  elementary  education.  It 
Thus  all  foreign  countries  have  now  would  save  time,  which  in  this  instance 
adopted  a  decimal  currency,  leaving  ns  would  be  money,  in  preparing  accounts 
and  some  of  our  Colonies  high  and  dry  and  in  book-keeping  generally.  It  would 
in  the  rear  of  commercial  progress,  give  greater  facility  for  carrying  on 
Those  who  have  made  this  reform  have  trade,  and  it  would  be  tbe  precursor  of 
never  retraced  their  steps,  nor  regretted  that  much  larger  reform — the  introduc- 
the  change.  Many  of  onr  Colonies  now  tion  of  a  uniform  decimal  system  of 
enjoy  the  facilities  conferred  by  decimal  weights  and  measures. 
systems — for  instance,  Canada,  Ceylon,  With  regard  to  elementary  education, 
Mauritius,  Hong-Kong  and  the  Straits  it  has  been  asserted  by  a  high  authority 
Settlements.  With  regard  to  Canada,  that  if  the  coinage,  weights,  and  meas* 
the  following  letter  has  recently  been  ures  were  decimalized,  a  saving  of  time 
received  from  a  banker  of  long  standing  would  be  effected  to  the  extent  of  three 
in  Montreal :  —  years  in  the  education  of  every  child. 

"I  was  a  resident  of  Canada  at  the  time  'nt  Government  has  now  tbe  gTave 

when  the  change   from   the  old  notation  of  responsibility  imposed   by  compulsory 

pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  to  a  decimal  sys-  education  of  seeing  that  the  children  of 

tern  Uok  Place,  and  can  apeak  without  heaita-  ^  wolking  <3amn  m  Mt  compelled  lo 

tion  ot  the  advantage  111  savins:  of  time  and  •___                •■               .    .                                , 

other  convenience,  which  ensue?.    It  would  of  !e«™  ■»  needless  a  study  as  compound 

course  be  impossible,  to  reduce  this  saving  of  arithmetic,  which  forms  no  part  of  ele- 

time  to  arithmetical  figures,  but  you  will  find,  mentary  education  in  foreign  countries. 

J  think,  a  universal  concwrancn  of  opinion  Every  teacher  and  every  scholar  would 

^at^ass.*-. „ ,„.  8i*£ *•«.<!« ■<« »•  trr-fa 

decimal  system  has  not  one  drawback.  The  compound  arithmetic  to  technical  edu- 
Engliih  method  requires  and  develop*  a  much  cation,  or  to  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
higher  degree  of  arithmetical  ability  than  onrs  gnages,  in  both  of  which  our  young 
and  that  of  the  United  States.  HI™1»  «#»  K_k;n^  ,k_  i-..™...,.  c_;~ 
'*  I  need  no.  say  that  if  England  adopted  th.  *«>&*  iK  ***""*  the  Gern»»»>  S«"». 
decimal  system  there  would  result  an  Immense  c*c" 

simplification  of  accounts  and  transactions  be-  With  regard  to  trade,  our  present  sys- 
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tem  of  accounts  and  of  book-keeping  general  approval — is  that  it  will  pave 
causes  errors  which  would  certainly  be  the  way  to  the  larger  reform  of  oar  ays- 
avoided  by  a  simpler  mode  of  calculation  tem  of  weights  and  measures.  Already 
easily  acquired  by  the  average  trader.  men  of  science  are  using  the  metrical  sys- 

Our  business  relations  with  foreign  tem  ;  asiayers  and  bullion-dealers  have 
countries  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  decimalized  the  ounce.  The  experience 
the  change,  for  although  it  may  be  im-  gained  from  the  use  of  the  metrical  sys- 
practicable  to  have  a  universal  currency,  tem  by  three  hundred  millions  of  people 
the  calculation  between  one  decimal  is  permeating  this  island.  It  may  be  as- 
currency  and  another  would  be  com-  scried  that  both  the  reform  of  the  cur- 
paratively  easy.  It  is  now  the  custom  tency  and  that  of  weights  and  measures 
in  all  large  houses  trading  with  foreign-  should  be  simultaneous.  It  would, 
ers  to  turn  our  currency  into  decimals,  however,  be  easier  to  go  step  by  step, 
calculate  in  decimals,  and  turn  the  deci-  especially  as  in  the  United  States  and 
mal  result  again  into  pounds,  shillings  Canada  a  decimal  currency  has  been 
and  pence.  Not  only  is  this  a  waste  of  adopted,  while  our  weights  and  mcas- 
timc,  but  in  some  instances  it  is  only  ures  have  been  retained.  It  may  be 
possible  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  re-  useful  to  record  the  fact  that  sixty-eight 
suit.  The  process  is  a  barrier  to  Eng-  out  of  the  sixty-nine  British  Chambers 
lishmen,  who  have  not  as  a  role  a  prac*  of  Commerce  have  recently  passed  reso- 
tical.  and  thorough  knowledge  of  deci-  lutions  in  favor  of  decimalising  our  cnr- 
mals.  This  difficulty  is  one  of  the  tency.  They  are  also  generally  in  favor 
reasons  why  foreign  clerks  are  so  exten-  of  a  uniform  and  decimal  system  of 
sively  employed  by  English  firms,  who  weights  and  measures.  The  London 
would  gladly  prefer  to  employ  their  own  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  actively  en- 
countrymen,  if  the  conditions  were  at  gaged  in  promoting  thia  reform, 
all  equal.  It  may  be  necessary  to  consider  what 

In  spite  of  our  insular  prejudice  and  should  be  the  nature  of  the  first  reform, 
deeply-rooted  apathy,  the  decimal  sys-  and  what  should    be  the  unit.     Two 
tem  is  coming  more  and  more  into  use.  points  must  be  regarded  as  essential ; 
In  some  Government  offices,  and  in  the  most  of  our  coins  must  be  retained,  and 
Railway    Clearing- bo  use,   decimals  are  the  largest  possible  unit  should  be  em- 
used.     If  our  currency  were  reformed,  ployed-     We  are  too  loyal  to  part  with 
this  simple  system  would  soon  be  uni-  our  sovereign,  and  too  well  accustomed 
versally   adopted-     Two  arguments  in-  to  our  shilling  to  discard  it. 
fluenced     the    Royal     Commission    of        The  pound  and  mil  system  has  ob- 
1856  ;    the    one,   that  those  countries  tained  most  favor,  because  it  involves 
which  adopted  decimal  currencies  had  the  least  change, 
previously  a  worse  coinage  than  ours,        We  should  retain 
and  the  other,  that  weights  and  meas-  Z~    -.  ,     _  _, 
,«    .held   >    decided     .«,„!-  SS3E*1*'#,'T       .'    '^"", 
taneously.    It  is  evident  that  no  country  s*.    .                ••   ai    "      "  250  " 
which  has  reformed  its  currency  had  the  **-    ■               "  *     "     "        •     zoo  " 
slightest  idea  of  adopting  a  similar  sys-  w.  W.  (to  r*  eventually  withdrawo)    135  " 
tem  to  ours.     Even  the  United  States  "*    *       '        "   *,   „n °r.       *      IO°  „ 
and  Canada  discarded  our  duodecimal  (J,   '      '       »    |  ••     ••       \      \s  ■■ 
system  in  favor  of  the  simpler  decimals. 
When  we  find  that  every  foreign  nation        We  should  add,— 
has  adopted  a  decimal   currency,  and  New  Colas.— Silver      .       .       .       10  " 
that  in  no  instance  has  any  one  of  them                        Nickel     ...         j   " 
retraced    its    steps    or   regretted    the          "            Copper    ...        4  JJ 
change,  how  can   we  flatter  ourselves          •>                "                *  1   " 
that  we  alone  should  be  right  and  all  the 
world  wrong  ?                                                  There  are,  however,  two  slight  draw- 

The  chief  benefit,  however,  to  be  an-  backs  to  this  system.     The  unit  is  too 

ticipated  from  this  suggested  change  in  large  for  small  traders,  and  the  subdi- 

our  currency — a  change  in  itself  easy  to  vision  into    thousandths    is    somewhat 

be  effected  and  certain  to  meet  with  difficult,  entailing  three  places  of  deci- 
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mals  when  a  change  is  made.     The  ex-  Our  currency  would  thenbeasfollaws  : 

isting  penny  and  halfpenny  could  ciicu-  Doiiut.  c--u. 

late  for  some  time  until  prices  were  ad-  Sovereign        .                            5    . .      o 

justed    to    the    new     four-mil    pieces.  ?  ,™SSP-iah™  --'i      '       %    '     * 

.,.,                 , .    i_               .                 1      ..  it.  (eventually  withdrawn)       .        li  ..      o 

There  would  be   an  advantage   to  the  hoMt  florin,  British  dollar    .       1    . .  100 

working  man  in  receiving  50  new  far-  u.  6A  (eventually  withdrawn)          |  ..    69} 

things,  35  new  halfpennies,  or  ia£  new    at. j  ..    jo 

pennies  for  his  shilling.     The  new  coins  JJ:  ,  ■       *„■,.:       \               f"  ••    -5, 

.o.ld  ta,  u  much  o  Ike  old.     The  Sy^SSKSE™?      !        I"    ,'? 

price  of  postage-stamps  could  be  easily  Halt-dime        "                            Va-  -      s 

reduced,  although  a  10-mil  stamp  would  New  copper  coin      .                       o    . .      a 

approximate  mote  closely  than  i^d.  to  "             J"       .       .       .       o    ,.      1 

the  25  centimes  used  on  the  Continent  '       '       '       °    "       T 

under  the  Postal  Convention.  Every  one  knows  that  a  dollar  is  about 

The  penny  and  half  penny  press  might  +».,  and  a  cent  a  halfpenny.  Our  work- 
suffer  slightly  by  the  reduction  of  about  ing  men  find  no  difficulty  in  learn- 
4  per  cent  in  our  new  pence  and  half-  ing  in  a  few  hours  the  currency  of  Can- 
pence  ;  but  the  price  of  a  newspaper  is  ada  and  the  United  States.  Under  this 
not  a  vital  matter  in  comparison  with  system,  while  retaining  most  of  our 
the  revenue  from  advertisements,  which  coins,  including  the  rich  man's  sove- 
could  be  slightly  increased.  It  is  the  reign  and  the  poor  man's  shilling,  we 
custom  for  newspaper  proprietors  to  shall  have  the  great  advantage  of  requir- 
allow  from  30  to  30  per  cent  to  middle*  ing  but  two  places  of  decimals. 
men  for  the  distribution  of  their  papers.  Only  two  countries,  Portugal  and 
Consequently  so  small  a  matter  as  4  per  Brazil,  subdivide  their  unit  into*  tnou- 
cent  could  be  settled  between  the  own-  sandths,  while  all  other  foreign  coun- 
ers  and  salesmen.  tries  have  hundredths,  which  are  de- 

Another  system  would  insure  all  the  cidedly  preferable.      Should  we  adopt 

advantage  of  the  retention  of  our  coins,  the  four-shilling  dollar,  there  is   little 

and  avoid  the  disadvantages  already  in-  doubt  that  Canada,  and  probably  the 

dicated.     Why  could  we  not  adopt  the  United    States,  would  assimilate  their 

British   Dollar  or  double  florin  as  our  dollar  to  ours ;  thus  all  En  glish- speak - 

unit  ?    It  would  be  as  big  as  any  used  ing  people  would  ultimately  have  the 

outside  our  Empire,   and   while  suffi-  same  currency. 

ciently  large  for  our  large  traders  would  Should  the  working  classes  demand 
be  sufficiently  small  for  retailers.  We  this  change,  no  Government  could  with' 
could  still  speak  of  the  Sovereign  when  hold  it :  the  result  would  be  advan- 
it  is  made  inlo  a  five-dollar  piece,  in  the  tageous  to  the  pupil,  the  teacher,  and 
same  way  as  of  the  American  Eagle,  the  trader,  would  facilitate  home  trade, 
the  French  Napoleon,  and  the  Russian  promote  foreign  commerce,  and  permit 
Imperial,  although  dollars,  francs,  and  the  children  of  the  poor  to  acquire  tech- 
roubles  are  the  respective  curren-  nical  knowledge  in  the  time  now  so 
cies,  needlessly  wasted. — Murray's  Magazine. 


THE    EDUCATION    OF   THE   EMOTIONS, 

BY    FRANCIS    POWER    COBBE. 

Human  Emotions— the  most  largely  systems  of  education,  and  to  the  con- 
effective  springs  of  human  conduct —  sideraUon  of  it  the  present  paper  will 
arise  either  at  first  hand  on  the  pressure  be  chiefly  devoted, 
of  their  natural  stimuli,  or  at  second  Every  human  emotion  appears  to  be 
hand  by  the  contagion  of  sympathy  with  transmissible  by  contagion  ;  and  to  be 
the  emotions  of  other  men.  This  last  also  more  often  so  developed  than  it  is 
source  of  emotion  has  not,  I  conceive,  solitarily  evolved.  For  once  that  Cour- 
received  sufficient  attention  in  practical  age  or    Terror,    Admiration    or   Con- 
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tempt,  or  even  Good-will  and  Ill-will,  When  a  statesman  has  succeeded  in 
spring  of  themselves  in  the  breast  of  arousing  enthusiasm  for  himself  (pomi- 
man,  woman,  or  child,  each  is  many  Uy  by  persuading  scores  of  people  and 
times  caught  from  another  mind  pos-  associations  that  "  all  his  sympathies 
seised  of  the  same  feeling.  By  a  subtle  are  with  their  "—totally  opposite— 
sympathy,  not  unshared  by  the  lower  aims),  he  may  then  safely  disappoint 
animals,  a  sympathy  ■  which  sometimes  each  in  turn  and  veer  round  to  the  op- 
works  slowly  and  imperceptibly  and  is  poaite  point  of  the  political  and  lueo* 
sometimes  communicated  with  electric  logical  compass  from  which  be  sailed  with 
velocity,  one  man  conveys  to  another  flowing  canvas.  His  popularity  will  not 
as  if  it  were  a  flame,  the  emotion  which  be  forfeited  or  even  lessened,  for  it  is  a 
burns  in  his  own  soul.  Thenceforth  the  mere  contagion  of  sentiment,  not  a  ra- 
recipient  becomes  a  fresh  propagator  of  tionalor  critical  judgment  Herein  lies 
the  emotion  to  those  with  whom  he  in  the  special  peril  of  democracies,  that 
his  turn  comes  into  psychical  contact,  this  kind  of  contagion  of  personal  en- 
A  few  instances  may  be  named  to  make  thusiasm  rapidly  becomes  the  largest 
clear  my  meaning.  factor  in  their  politics-  From  the  na* 
The  most  familiar  example  of  the  ture  of  things  the  masses  cannot  form 
contagiousness  of  the  emotions,  as  the  judgments  on  questions  of  state,  refer- 
reader  will  instantly  recall,  is  that  of  ring,  perhaps,  to  countries  of  which  the 
Fear,  which  has  often  spread  through  very  names  are  unknown  to  them,  and 
whole  armies  with  such  inexplicable  therefore  they  must  of  necessity  choose 
.celerity  and  fatal  results  that  the  an-  Hen,  not  Measures.  When  we  further 
cients  were  fain  to  attribute  the  frenzy  examine  who  arc  the  Men  so  chosen, 
to  the  malevolence  of  a  god,  and  called  and  why,  we  arrive  at  the  startling  dis- 
such  terrors  "  Panic."  The  disasters  covery  that  it  is  exclusively  by  rhetoric 
which  have  occurred  during  the  last  few  that  the  contagious  admiration  ami 
years  in  so  many  European  and  Amcri-  sympathy  of  the  masses  can  be  roused. 
can  theatres  and  churches  afford  sad  Not  sound  statesmanship,  not  wise 
evidence  that  though  "great  Pan  is  patriotism,  not  incorruptible  fidelity, 
dead,"  our  liability  to  succumb  to  such  not  dignified  consistency,  not,  in  short, 
waves  of  fear  has  not  been  diminished  any  one  quality  fitting  a  man  to  be  s 
by  modem  civilization.  The  proof  of  safe  or  able  minister,  attracts  the  enthu- 
the  special  power  of  the  contagion  lies  siaam  of  the  multitude,  or  is  even  eati- 
in  this ;  that  there  is  every  reason  to  mated  at  all  by  them.  The  only  gift 
believe  that  the  majority  of  the  persons  they  can  appreciate  is—"  the  gift  of 
constituting  the  terror  stricken  crowd  Tongues."  The  lesson  is  a  grave  one 
would,  if  altne,  have  met  the  danger  for  all  free  countries.  By  such  popular 
with  reasonable  composure.  There  is  idolatry  of  great  talkers  were  all  the  old 
also  happily,  we  may  remember,  such  a  republics  of  Greece  and  Magna  Graecia 
thing  as  the  contagion  of  Courage  as  brought  to  destruction  ;  and  the  men 
well  as  that  of  Terror,  and  many  a  time  who  by  such  means  acquired  a  bastard 
and  oft  in  our  history  the  captain  of  a  royalty  over  them  so  exercised  it  as  to 
sinking  ship,  the  commander  of  a  re-  make  the  name  of  "Tyrant"  forever 
treating  regiment,  has,  by  his  individual  abominable. 

intrepidity,  restored  the  morale  of  his  As  concerns  emotions  connected  with 
men.  Again,  a  remarkable  instance  of  Religion,  the  contagion  of  them  has 
the  contagiousness  of  emotion  is  afford-  been  notorious  in  all  ages,  for  good  or 
ed  by  the  Popularity  of  the  men  who  evil,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
become  in  any  country  the  idols  of  the  religion  in  question.  The  intoxication 
hour.  The  fact  is  very  well  known  to  of  the  dances  of  old  Masnads  and  mod- 
the  organizers  of  claques  and  reclames  in  em  Dervishes  ;  the  shrieks  and  self- 
theatres,  and  of  ovations  in  political  life,  woundings  of  the  priests  of  Baal  and 
that  it  is  enough  for  a  small  band  of  Cybele  ;  the  frensied  scenes  of  sacrifice 
friends  in  an  assembly  to  cheer  and  to  Moloch  and  the  Aztec  gods,  and  a 
clap  hands,  to  induce  hundreds  who  had  hundred  other  examples  will  occur  to 
previously  little  interest  in  the  work  or  every  reader.  Probably  those  on  the 
person  praised  to   join  the   hosannas.  largest  scale  of  all  recorded  in  history 
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were  the  first  Cntsadea,  when  "  Europe  "Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang 
precipitated  itself  on  Asia"  in  a  de-  hhn"  is  true  in  more  senses  than  one. 
lirium  of  religious  enthusiasm  caught  We  need  not  pursue  this  part  of  the 
from  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Bernard  of  subject  fuither.  Every  day's  experience 
Clairvaux.  The  outbursts  of  the  Ana-  may  supply  fresh  illustrations  of  the  im- 
baptists  and  Flagellants  and  Prophets  roense  influence  of  contagion  in  the  de- 
of  the  Cevennes,  in  Christendom,  and  velopment  of  all  hitman  emotions, 
of  Moslem  fanatics  under  Prophets  and  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  to  be  set  down 
Mahdis  (of  which  we  have  probably  by  as  a  weakness  peculiar  to  or  character- 
no  means  heard  the  last),  and  finally  the  istic  of  a  feeble  mind,  to  be  blindly  sue- 
Revivals  of  various  sects  in  England  ceptihle  of  such  contagion.  Even  the 
and  America,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  strongest  wills  are  bent  and  warped  by 
Salvation  Army,  are  all  instances  of  the  the  winds  of  other  men's  passions,  per- 
part  played  by  the  contagion  of  emotion  sistently  blowing  in  given  directions. 
in  the  religion  of  the  community  at  Original  minds,  gifted  with  what  the 
large.  I  shall  speak  hereafter  of  its  French  call  /esprit  prime  nuttier,  are 
share  in  personal  religions  experience.  perhaps,   indeed,   affected  rather  more 

In    much    smaller  matters  than  re-  than  lets  than  commonplace  people  by 

ligion,  and  where  no  explosion  reveals  the  emotions  of  those  around  them,  be- 

the  contagion  of  sentiments,  it  is  yet  cause  their  larger  natures  are  more  open 

often  possible  to  trace  the  spread  of  an  to  the  sympathetic  shock.     Like  ships 

emotion,  good  or  bad,  from  one  indi-  with  every  sail  set,  they  are  caught  by 

vidual  of  a  family  or  village  to  all  the  every  breeze.    It  is  a  question  of  degree 

other  members  or  inhabitants.     It  suf-  how  much  each    man   receives  of    in- 

fices  for  some  spiteful  boy  or  idle  girl  to  fluence  from  his  neighbors  ;  but  (to  use 

call  a  miserable  old   woman  a  witch,  the   new    medical    barbarism)   we  are 

or  to  express  hatred  of  some  foreigner  never  "  immune"  altogether  from  the 

or  harmless  eccentric,  to  set  afloat  prej-  contagion. 

ndices    which    end    in   something   ap-  Moreover,   be  it  carefully  noted,  it 

preaching  to  persecution  of  the  victims,  is  only  by  contagion,   and  not  by  any 

who  may  be  thankful  they  did  not  live  kind  of  authority   or  command,   that 

two  hundred  years  ago,  when,  instead  emotions  can  be  communicated.    It  is 

of  being  boycotted,   they  would  have  a  matter  of  common   observation  that 

been  burned.     A  child  in  a  school  or  any  effort  to  direct  the  emotions  to  or- 

large  household  who  has  the  misfortune  der  has  a  tendency  to  produce  the  op- 

to  be  lame  or  ugly,  or  exhibits  any  pe-  posite  effect  to  the  one  intended.     To 

culiarity  physical  or  mental,  may,  with-  challenge  a  man  to  be  brave,  is  to  make 

out  any  fault  on  his  side,  become  ob-  him  nervous ;  to  bid  him  admire  a  per- 

noxious  to  the  blind  dislike  of  a  stupid  son  or  a  work  of  art,   is   to  suggest 

servant    or   jealous    step-mother,    and  to  him   to  be  critical ;  to   command  a 

then— the  contagion  spreading  and  in-  young  man  or  woman  to  lore  the  elect 

teosifying  as  it  extends— to  the  common  of  their  parents,  is  to  chill  any  nascent 

hatred  of  the  little  community ;  a  hatred  inclination   in    the  desired    direction; 

justifying  itself  by  the  sullenness  or  de-  and  to  make  it  a  doty  for  Montagus  to 

ceptions  to  which  the  poor  victim  has  bate  Capulets,  is  to  start  the  loves  of 

been  driven.      Even  domestic  animals    

suffer  from  this  kind  of  conUgious  die-  w    ,   ^  wefl(       wJ[h  ^  ^   Md  d 

like,  and   benefit  on  the  other  hand  bv  and  asnowstorm  coming  on  they  were  all  lost 

contagious  admiration   and   fondness.*  on  the  hills.    Next  morning  the  dog  returned 

to  the  farm  making  wild  signs  that  the  farmer 

should  follow  him,  which  he  and  his  wife  did 

*  1  have  beard  a  pitiful  example  of  this  kind  at  once  in  great  anxiety.  At  last  the  dog 
of  prejudice.  An  orphan  boy  and  his  ugly  brought  them  to  a  spot  where  tbey  found  the 
mongrel  dog  were  (he  objects  of  universal  dis-  boy  stiff  and  cold,  but  their  child  still  alive. 
like  and  ridicule  In  tha  house  of  his  uncle,  a  The  boy  had  taken  off  hla  own  coat  and  wrap- 
Scotch  farmer.  The  lad  always  sat  of  an  even-  pod  it  round  the  child,  whom  be  laid  on  hla 
Ing  far  back  from  the  circle  by  the  fireside,  with  breast,  and  then,  lying  under  him  on  the  anow, 
his  dog  crouching  under  his  stool  lest  it  should  had  died.  Let  us  hope  that  at  least  the  dog 
be  kicked.  One  day  the  Utile  son  of  the  reaped  some  tardy  fruits  of  the  farmer's  re- 
house, of  whom  the  farmer  and  his  wife  were  pentance. 
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Romeo  and  Juliet,     We  must  give  the  exhibit  such  actual  contempt  for  their 

feeling  we  desire     We  cannot  possibly  wishes,  that  it  is  not  in  nature  but  that 

impose  it.  the  boy  will  receive  a  lesson  of  disre- 
spect.    His  father's  feelings,  backed  up 

We  may  now  approach  our  proper  as  they  are  by  the  disabilities  under 
subject  of  the  Education  of  the  Emo-  which  the  Constitution  places  women, 
tions,  carrying  with  us  the  important  can  scarcely  fail  to  impress  the  young 
fact  that  no  means  are  so  efficacious  in  mind  with  that  contempt  for  women  in 
promoting  good  ones  as  the  employ-  general,  and  for  his  mother  in  particu- 
ment  of  the  great  agency  of  Contagion  ;  lar,  which  is  precisely  the  reverse  of 
and  further,  that  this  contagion  works  chivalry  and  filial  piety, 
only  by  exhibiting  the  genuine  emotion  Almost  as  important  as  the  contagion 
to  the  person  we  desire  to  influence,  of  parental  emotion  is  that  of  the  sen- 
Only  by  being  brave  can  we  inspire  timents  of  Teachers  ;  yet  on  this  subject 
courage.  Only  by  reverencing  holy  nobody  seems  to  think  it  needful  even 
things  can  we  communicate  veneration,  to  institute  inquiries.  So  far  as  I  can 
Only  by  being  tender  and  loving  can  we  learn,  the  sole  question  asked  nowadays 
move  other  hearts  to  pity  and  affection,  when  a  professor  is  to  be  appointed  to  a 

Let  us  glance  over  the  variety  of  cir-  Chair  at  the  Universities  is,   "  Whether 

cumstances  wherein  great   good   might  be  be  the  man  among  the  candidates 

be  effected  by  systematic  attention  to  who  knows  most  (or  rather  who  has  the 

the  natural  laws  of  the  development  of  reputation  of  knowing  most)  of  the  sub- 

the  emotions.     We  may  begin  by  con-  ject  which  he  proposes  to  teach  ?"  This 

sidering  those  connected  with  the  edu-  point  being  ascertained,  and  nothing  se- 

catton  of  the  young.  rious  alleged  against  his  moral  conduct, 

In  the  first  place,  parents  duly  im-  the  fortunate  gentleman  receives  his  ap- 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  the  sub-  pointment  as  a  matter  of  course.  Even 
ject  would  carefully  suppress,  or  at  electors  who  personally  detest  the  no- 
least  conceal,  such  of  their  own  emo-  torious  opinions  of  the  professor  on 
tions  as  they  would  regret  to  see  caught  religion  or  politics,  acquiesce  cheerfully  . 
up  by  their  children.  At  present  num-  in  the  choice  ;  apparently  satisfied  that 
berless  sufficiently  conscientious  fathers  he  will  carve  out  to  his  students  the 
and  mothers,  who  would  be  horrified  at  particular  pound  of  knowledge  he  is 
the  suggestion  of  placing  books  teaching  bound  to  give  them,  and  not  a  drop  of 
bad  lessons  in  the  hands  of  their  sons  blood  besides.  The  same  principle,  I 
and  daughters,  yet  carelessly  allow  them  presume  (I  have  little  information  on 
to  witness  (and  of  course  to  receive  the  the  subject),  prevails  in  schools  general- 
contagion  of)  all  manner  of  angry,  en-  ly,  as  it  does  in  private  education.  A 
vious,  cowardly,  and  scornful  emotions,  professor  or  governess  is  engaged  to  in- 
just  as  they  chance  to  be  called  out  in  struct  boys  or  girls,  let  us  say  in  Latin, 
themselves.  It  would  be  to  revolu-  History,  or  Physiology,  and  it  is  ac- 
tionize many  homes  to  induce  parents  sumed  that  he  or  she  will  act  precisely 
to  revise  their  own  sentiments,  with  a  like  a  teaching  machine  for  that  partic- 
view  to  deciding  which  they  should  ular  subject,  and  never  step  beyond  its 
communicate  to  their  children.  In  one  borders.  A  little  common  sense  would 
way  in  particular  the  result  of  such  self-  dissipate  this  idle  presumption  ; — sup- 
questioning  mtghl  be  startling.  Every  posing  it  to  be  really  entertained,  and 
good  father  desires  his  son  to  respect  that  the  mania  for  cramming  sheer 
his  mother,  and  would  be  sorry  to  teach  knowledge  down  the  throats  of  the 
him  only  the  half  of  the  Fifth  Com-  young  does  not  make  their  elders  wil- 
mandment — in  words.  Yet  how  do  fully  disregardful  of  the  moral  poison 
scores  of  such  well-meaning  men  set  which  may  filter  along  with  it.  Every 
about  conveying  the  sentiment  of  rever-  human  being,  as  I  have  said,  exercises 
ence  which  they  recognize  will  be  invalu-  some  influence  over  the  emotions  of  his 
able  to  their  sons?  They  treat  those  same  neighbor,  but  that  of  a  Teacher,  es- 
molhers,  in  the  presence  of  those  same  pecially  if  he  be  a  brilliant  one,  over  his 
sons,  with  such  rudeness,  dismiss  their  students  often  amounts  to  a  contagion 
opinions  with  such  levity,  and,  perhaps,  of    enthusiasm    throughout    the   class. 
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His  admirations  are  adored,  the  objects  them,  against  their  own  will  and  con- 

of  his  sneers  despised,  and  every  optn-  victions,  to  sit  beside  companions  who 

ioo  he  enunciates  is  an  oracle-     And  have  come  straight  to  school  out  of 

it  is  these  professors  and  teachers,  for-  slums  of  filth,  moral  and  physical.     I 

sooth,  whose  opinions  on  ethics,  (heolo-  Jiave  known  Americans  argue  that  it  is 

gy,  and  politics  it  is  not  thought  worth  right  for  children  of  all  classes  to  asso- 

while  to  ascertain  before  installing  them  date  together,  so  that  the  well-trained 

in  their  Chairs  to  become  the  guides  of  may  communicate  good  ideas  to  the  ill— 

the  young  men  and  women  who  are  the  trained.     The  reasoning  appears  to  be 

hope  of  the  nation  !  on  a  par  with  a  proposal  to  send  healthy 

It  does  not  require  any  direct,  or  even  people  to  sleep  in  a  cholera  hospital, 
indirect,  inculcation  of  opinion  on  the  But  while  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  ter- 
teacher's  part  to  do  mischief-  It  is  the  rified  beyond  bounds  by  alarms  about 
contagion  of  his  emotions  which  is  to  be  the  infection  of  bodily  disease,  we  take 
feared,  if  those  emotions  be  base  or  hardly  any  precautions  against  the 
had.  Let  him  teach  History  and  be-  more  dreadful,  and  quite  as  real,  infec- 
tray  his  enthusiasm  for  selfish  and  san-  tion  of  moral  corruption.* 
guiuary  conquerors,  or  justify  assassins  The  general  sentiments  of  boys  and 
and  anarchists,  or  jest—Gibbon  fashion  youths  in  the  great  public  schools  and 
— at  martyrs  and  heroes ;  will  he  not  colleges  of  England— thanks  to  the 
communicate  those  base  sentiments  to  high-minded  Masters  who  have  been  at 
his  young  audience  ?  Or  let  him  teach  their  head— is,  on  the  whole,  good  and 
Science,  and  convey  to  every  student's  honorable.  It  may  be  taken  for  grant* 
mind  that  deification  of  mere  knowl-  ed  that  a  boy  from  Harrow,  Eton,  Rug- 
edge,  that  insolent  sense  of  superiority  by,  Winchester,  Westminster,  or  U  ra- 
in the  possession  of  it,  that  remorseless  pingham,  and  <i  fortiori,  a  man  from 
determination  to  pursue  it  regardless  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  will  despise  lying 
every  moral  restraint,  which  is  too  often  and  cowardice  and  admire  fair  play  and 
the  "note"  of  modern  scientism  ; —  justice.  How  grand  a  foundation  for 
will  the  instruction  he  affords  to  his  national  character  has  thus  been  laid  ! 
students'  brains  counterbalance  the  What  a  debt  do  we  owe  alike  to  the 
harm  he  will  do  to  their  hearts  ?  Masters  and  the  Tom  Browns  who  have 

And,   on   the    other    hand,   what  a  communicated   the   contagion  of   such 

splendid  vantage-ground  for  the  dissent-  noble  emotions  !     In  Continental  lyctts 

ination  not  merely  of  knowledge,   but  and  academies  public  opinion  among  the 

of  elevated  feelings,  is  that  of  a  Teach-    

er  !     Merely    in    teaching    a    dead   or  *,  I  will  *»*  *■»  example  from  my  own  ex- 
modern  .language,  a  fine-natured  man  cAndK3ltfSURftr<S££ 

communicates  his  own  glowing  feelings  nvc  years  ^a  i  was  engaged  ;n  an  effort  to  help 
respecting  the  masterpieces  of  national  Mary  Carpenter  in  the  care  of  the  Red  Lodge 
literature  which  it  is  his  duty  to  ex-  Reformatory  for  girl-thieves  at  Bristol.  Our 
pound  P°°r  'ilL'e  c'lat8cs  had  all  been  convicted  of 
mi_  i  -.  _  ■  .  _■  .•  larcenv,  ortome  kindred  offence,  bin  they  were 
The  last  point  we  need  notice  as  re-  not  technicauT  "f,i[en-'girU;  another  estab- 
gards  the  contagion  of  emotions  among  lishmem  received  young  women  of  this  "  un- 
the  young  is  the  subject  of  Companions,  fortunate"  class.  Twice,  however,  it  hap- 
Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  respect  pened  during  my  residence  with  Mis*  Carpen- 

to,  Bolhm.  the,,  i,  p«.  „...tait,  in   ^XffS^SSZStSffSR 

theory.  Every  one  admits  that  bad  and  were  0[  course  received  and  placed  with 
companions  are  ruinous  for  boys  or  girls,  ihe  others  ;  all  being  under  the  most  careful 
But  when  it  comes  to  taking  precautions  surveillance  both  in  (he  schoolrooms,  play- 
against  the  herding  of  innocent  and  gronnd.  and  dormitory.  Nevertheless  in  each 
B„  .  i  i  ■,  j  -.t  .i_  i_  case,  before  the  unfortunate  had  been  three 
well-nurtured  children  with  others  who  day8'  in  tne  Lodge>  by  some  ineipIicabic  con. 
have  been  familiar  with  vice,  I  see  little  tagion  the  whole  school  of  fifty  girls  were  de- 
trace  of  the  anxious  care  and  discrimi-  moralized  so  complete);  that  the  aspect  of  the 
nation  which  ought  to  prevail.  Nay,  <*"*«  "w*  <=lu",«e  !n  *?'  behavior  gave 
in  the  case  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  ZlKV&SSiJttZX. 
it  seems  to  me  the  law  is  often  wickedly  a„d,  as  the  result  proved,  to  detect  where  the 
applied  to  compel  good  parents  to  send  infection  had  come  in. 
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boys  is,  by  all  accounts,  wolully  inferior  aivdy  demoralizing  ;   and  in  fact  was 

to  that  which  is  anient  in  our  great  at  last  recognized  by  the  Legislature  to 

schools.     There  has  never  been  an  Ai-  be  so,  instead  of  a  wholesome  warning, 

nold  in  a  French  Rugby-  It  is  a  cause  for  rejoicing  that  there  is 

As  regards  girls,  their  doubly  emo-a  an  end  of  this  kind  of  contagious  emo- 
tional natures  make  it  a  matter  of  mor-"  tion  in  England,  except  in  the  case  of 
al  life  and  death  that  their  companions  experiments  on  annuals,  of  which  the 
(of  whose  emotions  they  are  perfectly  Act  of  1876  sanctions  the  exhibition  to 
certain  to  experience  the  contagion)  classes  under  special  certificates  which 
should  he  pure  and  honorable-minded,  require  the  subjects  to  be  fully  antes- 
It  is  most  encouraging  to  every  woman  thetized.  On  this  point  the  warning  of 
who  reads  Mrs.  Pfeiffer's  masterly  new  the  late  lamented  Professor  Rolleston 
book,  Women  and  Work,  to  see  the  ought,  I  think,  to  have  sufficed.  He 
rising  generation  of  girls  displaying  such  told  the  Royal  Commission,  "  The 
Splendid  abilities  and  zeal  for  instruc-  sight  of  a  living,  bleeding,  and  quiver- 
lion,  and— as  Mrs.  Pfeiifer  amply  proves  ing  organism  most  undoubtedly  does 
— without  paying  for  it  in  loss  of  bodily  act  in  a  particular  way  upon  what  Dr. 
vigor.  Fain  would  I  see  the  "  blessed  Carpenter  calls  the  etnotiono-motor  na- 
Damozels,"  who  are  still  standing  be-  tore  in  us.  .  .  .  When  men  are  mass- 
hind  the  golden  bars  of  noble  homes,  all  ed  together  the  etnotiono-motor  nature 
flocking  to  the  new  colleges  for  women,  is  more  responsive,  it  becomes  more 
as  their  brothers  do  to  Christchurch  and  sensitive  to  impressions  than  it  does  at 
Trinity,  there  to  imbibe  parallel  senti-  other  times,  and  that  of  course  bears 
ments  of  truthfulness  and  pluck  ;  more  very  greatly  on  the  question  of  interfere 
precious  than  Greek,  Latin,  or  maihe-  once  with  vivisections  before  masses.' ' 
matics  !  {Minwtes,  1187*.)     The  time  will  come 

Leaving  now  the  subject  of  the  Edu-  when  it  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  mon- 

cation  of  the  Emotion.,  of  the  Young,  straws  inconsistency  that  the  spectacle 

by  parents,  teachers,  and  companions,  of  the  execution  of   murderers  should 

I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  general  educa-  be  shut  off  from  the  adult  population 

tion  of  the  emotions  of  the  community  on  account  of  its  recognized  ill  effects 

by  public  and  private  instrumentality  ;  in  fostering  contagious  cruelty,  and  at 

a  wide  field  over  which  we  can  only  the  same  time  as  many  as  nineteen  cer- 

glance.     What  machinery  is  disposable  tificates  should  be  issued  in  one  year  by 

to  cultivate  the   better  and  discourage  the  Home  Office,  specially  authorizing 

the  lower  emotions,  cither  by  the  ex-  : 

hibilion  of  the  direct  natural  stimulus  ,  *  '«  Dr.  Ingleby's   just  published  Essays 

to  theformer  and  withdrawal  of  it  in  the  t^K'iffiK'ir 

,     .  ,      ,.        ..     ,  ,  tine  concerning  this  contagion  ot  the  emotion 

latter  case,  or  by  the  aid  of  contagion  >  „,  cmI„.    A%mi„  Affln,  detested,  „„  ,c. 

In     the     grand     matter    Of     LeglsIa-  port,  the  spectacle  of  the  Gladiators,  but  was 

tion  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  Induced  to  enter  the  amphitheatre,  protesting 

more  to  be  done  than  has  already  been  lb"  bt  "ould  not  look  at  the  .how ,  "So  anon 

achieved  by  the  abolition  of  those  pub.  g^g t^SL,7^S^%Ji 

lie  punishments  of  criminals— hanging,  away,  bat  fixed  bis  eye,  drinking  in  pleasure 

drawing  and  quartering,  flogging  at  the  unawares,   and  was  delighted  with  that  guilty 

carl'stail,  and  the  pillory— which  must  fight,  and  intoxicated  with  the  bloody  pastime  ; 

have  been  frightfully   prolific  of  cruel  K^XTn^te^l^S^^! 

passions    in  the  spectators.     To    have  /„&,«,,  Bk.  vi.  c.  8.    Similar  perversions  oc- 

taken   part  in  such  executions,  e.g.,  in  curat  all  brutal  exhibitions,    A  friend  sends 

the  old  stonings  to  death,  in  the  burn-  tne  the  following  Instance  from  his  own  ttac-wl- 

ingof  witches  and  heretics,  or  in  the  «f«%  "  £.  P"'7  °J  E°/isb  ^'lur*01,..10 
P         .     .        '  ,      ,                    \                ..the   Bull   Ring  at  San  Sebastian.     When  the 

m.nor,  but  yet  barbarous  and  cowardly  first  honie Gripped ,,pand  his  entrails  trailed 

pelting  of  the  helpless  wretches  in  the  on  the  ground,  a  young  lady  of  the  party  burst 

pillory,  must  have  been  an  apprentice-  into  tears  and  insisted  on  going  away.    Her 

ship  worthy  of  a  Red   Indian.      Even  tO  brothers  compelled  her  to  remain;  and  a  nom- 

■.         v.-*..  \  a...-.—  ,.„.>„.„.„.  „r  ,  kl«_  be  of  horses  were  then  routi  ated  and  killed 

have  been  a  passive  spectator  of  a  New-  be(ore  her  L        before  the  end  of  [hc 

gate  execulion  in  later  years,  amid  the  spectacle  the  girl  was  as  excited  and  delighted 

yelling  crowd,   must  have  been  exces*  as  an;  Spaniard  in  the  assembly." 
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the  mutilation  of  harmless  animals  be-  George  Eliot  Alas  !  that  we  must  add 
fore  classes  of  young  men  and  women.  that  Literature  can  not  only  kindle  the 
noblest  emotions,  but  also  light  up  bale- 
Majestic  public  functions,  coronations,  ful  fires,  of  ihe  basest  and  most  sensual ; 
thanksgivings.  State  entries  into  great  —to  look  for  which  we  hare  not  now 
cities,  and  funerals  of  distinguished  even  to  cross  the  Channel.  M.  Zola 
men,  afford  admirable  machinery  for  has  been  translated  into  English, 
the  communication  of  noble  emotions  After  Literature  I  presume  that  the 
through  the  masses.  It  was  worth  the  Stage  is  the  greatest  public  agency  for 
cost  and  trouble  of  last  year's  jubilee  the  promotion  of  fine  emotions,  and  ft 
ten  times  over  to  have  sent  through  to  is  to  the  honor  of  human  nature  that  it 
many  brains  and  hearts  the  thrill  of  is  found  (at  least  in  our  country)  to  be 
sympathy  which  followed  the  Queen  to  most  popular  when  it  fulfils  its  office 
the  old  throne  of  her  fathers,  while  the  best,  and  calls  out  sympathy  for  gener- 
kings  of  the  earth  stood  around  her  as  one  and  heroic  actions.  When  the 
witnesses  that  she  had  kept  the  oath  to  Roman  audience  rose  en  masse  to  ap- 
her  people,  sworn  there  fifty  years  be-  plaud  the  line  of  Terence  which  first 
fore.  For  one  day  England  and  all  her  proclaimed  the  brotherhood  of  man  : 
vast  colonies  beat  with  one  heart,  and  "  Homo  sura  ;  humani  nihil  a  me  alie- 
the  contagion  of  loyal  emotion,  love,  nam  puto,"— the  highest  mission  of 
reverence,  pride,  and  pity,  for  woman,  the  Drama  was  fulfilled.  Of  course  no 
empress,  mother,  widow,  ran  round  the  one  desires  the  string  of  high  emotion 
globe.  Sad  was  it  (as  many  must  have  to  be  exclusively  or  perpetually  harped 
remembered)  that  he  who  would  have  upon  ;  and  for  my  own  part  I  think  that 
found  the  true  words  to  give  utterance  the  mere  production  of  the  emotion  of 
to  the  sentiment  in  the  heaving  breast  of  harmless  merriment  is  one  of  the  great- 
the  nation,  he  whose  proud  duty  it  est  boons  of  the  stage.  The  contagion 
would  have  been  to  welcome  the  Queen  of  laughter,  in  a  theatre  or  out  of  it,  is 
to  his  own  Abbey,  was  lying  on  that  an  altogether  wholesome  and  beneficent 
day  silent  beneath  its  pavement.  thing.  How  it  unseats  black  Care  from 
Beyond  Legislation  and  Public  Func-  our  backs  !  How  it  carries  away,  as  on 
tions,  the  largest  influence  which  sways  a  fresh  spring  breeze,  a  whole  swarm  of 
the  emotions  of  all  educated  people  is  buzzing  worries  and  grievances  !  How 
undoubtedly  Literature.  The  power  of  it  warms  our  hearts  forever-  after  to  the 
Books  to  awaken  the  most  vivid  feelings  people  with  whom  we  have  once  shared 
is  a  phenomenon  at  which  savages  may  a  good  honest  fou  rirc !  "  Behold  how 
well  wonder.  The  magic  which  en-  good  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  breth- 
ables  both  the  living  and  the  long  de-  ren  to  dwell  together  in  amity,"  and 
parted  to  move  us  to  the  depths  of  our  (with  all  respect  let  us  add)  in  hilarity  ! 
being  by  the  aid  only  of  a  few  marks  on  A  good  joke  partaken  with  a  man  is 
sheets  of  paper  is  a  never-ending  mir-  like  the  Arab's  salt.  Our  common 
acle.  It  were  vain  to  attempt  to  do  emotion  of  humorous  pleasure  is  a  bond 
any  justice  to  the  subject,  or  show  how  between  us  which  we  would  not  there 
the  contagion  of  piety,  patriotism,  en-  after  lightly  break, 
thusiasrn  for  justice  and  truth,  and  sjm-  The  education  of  the  emotions  of  ac- 
pathy  with  other  nations  and  other  tors  and  actresses,  apart  from  that 
classes  than  our  own,  is  carried  to  us  in  which  they  afford  to  the  emotions  of 
the  pages  of  the  poets  and  historians  the  public,  is  a  very  curious  subject  of 
and  novelists  of  the  world.  Pitiful  it  is  consideration.  Great  part  of  the  train- 
to  think  how  narrow  must  be  ihe  scope  ing  of  an  actor  consists  in  learning  to 
of  the  emotions  of  any  man  whose  breast  give  the  uttermost  possible  external  ex- 
has  never  dilated  nor  his  ejes  flashed  pression  to  those  emotions  which  it  is 
over  the  grandeur  of  the  book  of  Job,  the  task  of  other  people  to  reduce  to  a 
over  Dante  or  Shakespeare,  and  whose  vanishing  point.  Undoubtedly  (as  one 
heart  has  never  been  warmed  and  his  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  profession  has 
sympathies  extended,  backward  through  remarked)  the  "habit  of  representing 
time  and  around  him  in  space,  by  Wal-  fictitious  feeling  tends  to  produce  a  su- 
ter  Scott,  and  Defoe,  and  Dickens,  and  perficial  sensibility,  and  an  exaggerated 
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mode  of  expressing  the  same."     But  it  illness  makes  a  claim  for  tenderness  and 

may  be  questioned  whether  this  extreme  care  ? 

be  worse  than  the  opposite,  wherein  the  It  is  the  law  of  human  nature  that  the 

expression  of  the  emotions  is  so  effee-  sentiment  of  s>  mpathy  should  be  drawn 

tually  repressed  that  the  feelings  them-  forth  by  personal  service  to  the  suffer- 

selves  die  out  for  want  of  air  and  exer-  ing  ;  and  feelings  of  gratitude  and  af- 

cise — a  consummation  not  unknown  in  fection  by  the  receipt  of  such  personal 

the  reposeful  "  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere."  service.   In  comparison  of  these  sources 

Beside    Literature    and    the    Stage,  of  emotion,  those  which  act  in  times  of 

Music  no  doubt  is  a  most  marvellous  prosperity  are  weak  and  poor.     If  we 

agency  for  calling  out  Emotion.     It  is,  subtract  in  imagination  from  our  own 

in  fact,  the  Art  of  Emotion.     The  mu>  affections  all  those  which  have  come  to 

sician  plays  with  the  strings  of  the  hu-  us    either    through    nursing    or    being 

man  heart  while  he  touches  those  of  his  nursed  in  sickness  and  danger,  the  resi- 

instrument.     Since    Collins    wrote  his  due  will  represent  all  which  we  leave 

Ode  to  the  Passions  and  Pope  his  Ode  to  within  reach  of  the  million.     Many  of 

St.  Cecilia  s  Day,  there  is  no  need  to  us  can  remember  quarrels  which  have 

describe  how  every  emotion  known  to  been   reconciled,   unkindnesses   atoned 

man  may  be    brought  out    by    music,  for,  and  bonds  of  sacred  union  in  faith 

Something  may  well   be  hoped   for  a  and  eternal  hope  linked  beside  beds  of 

generation    which,   rejecting  the  more  pain  when  death  seemed    standing  at 

trivial    and   sensuous   music  of    Italy,  the  door.     These  things  form  some  of 

finds  delight  in  the  exalted  play  of  the  the  highest  educational  influences  which 

emotions   which   follow   the  wands  of  Providence  brings  to  bear  on  the  hu- 

Bach  and  Beethoven  and  Wagner.    The  man  spirit,  and  out  of  them  arise  the 

efforts  now  made  to  offer  music  at  once  sweetest  affections,  the  warmest  grati- 

cheap  and  good  to  as  many  of  the  work-  tude,  the  sense  of  a  common  nearness 

ing  classes  as  can  be  found  to  enjoy  it,  to  God  and  the  Immortal  Life, 

is  perhaps  the  most  direct  way  conceiv-  And  of   all   this  the  entire  working 

able  of  fostering  their  best  emotions.  class  of  the  nation  is  systematically  de- 

The  beauty  of  Nature  and  of  Art  are  prived.     Formerly  it  was  only  in  cases 

also  powerful  levers  of  the  higher  emo-  of  extreme  poverty,  where  the  crowded 

tions,  which  it  becomes  us  to  use  for  lodging  was  an  altogether  unfit  place  to 

the  benefit  of  our  fellows  whenever  it  is  nurse  the    sufferer,   that  recourse  was 

practicable  to  do  so.  had  to   the  public  Hospitals.     Now  it 

But  while  these  varied  engines  are  at  has  become  the  invariable  practice,  the 

work  to  stir  beneficently  the  emotions  of  moment  that  illness,  even  of  non-infec- 

the  masses,  there  are  on  the  other  hand  tious    kind,    declares    itself,    to    send 

certain  agencies  in  full  play  among  us  straight  away  to  the  hospital  artisans, 

which  have,   I  fear,  a  totally  different  small  tradesmen  and  farmers  fioro  their 

effect ;  which  in  fact  can  only  tend  to  own  comfortable  abodes,  servants  from 

deaden,   if  not  to    destroy,   the  most  the  large  and  airy  houses  where  they 

precious  of  emotions,   those  of  family  have  labored  faithfully,  and  even  chil- 

affection.    I  do  not  know  that  the  ques-  dren  from  their  mother's  arms.     It  is 

tion  has  ever  been  faced,  What  are  the  not  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture  that 

moral  effects  of    our  enormous   Hos-  such  a  custom  must  do  harm  and  weak- 

pitala  ?    From  the  side  of  the  bodily  in-  en  the  sense  of  family  obligation.     It  is 

terests  of    the    patients  they  may  be  a  fact  that  it  has  done  so  already,  and 

wholly  advantageous.*    But  as  regards  is  doing  so  more  every  day.     Sons  and 

the  sacred  institutions  of  the  Family,  on  daughters  place  their  blind  and  palsied 

which  society  itself  is  based,  I  ask  what,  parents  in  asylums;    wives  send  their 

except  evil,  can  result  from  the  habitual  husbands    in    a    decline  to  Brompton 

separation  of  relatives  the  moment  that  Hospital,  and  it  has  become  a  surpris- 

ing  piece  of  filial  devotion  if  a  daughter 

.     ,.     r.  "main  at  home  to  take  care  of  a  bed- 

•  . Re*ders  of  th«  tionlar  book,  at  Ber-  M       mother,  even  when  her  means 

nar&s  (Swan  Sonnenschein   &  Co.,  1887,  Dew  ,    „                  .'       '          ,              .,             -      . 

edition  1888),  may  possibly  entertain  doubts  on  f«»y  permit  of  such  sacrifice    of  time, 

mis  subject.  What  deadly  injury  is  all  this  to  the 
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hearts    of    men,     women,     and    chil-  them  emotions  distinctly  religious.     We 

dren  !  most,  I  think,  treat  these    differences 

Of  course  Hospitals  have  their  impor-  as  matters  of  spiritual  taste  concerning 

tant  uses.     No  one  denies   it.     Some  which  it  is  proverbially  idle  to  dispute. 

cases  of  disease  and  some  degrees  of  Both  have  their  advantages  and  both 

poverty  require  such  institutions.     But  their  great  perils  :  the  Catholic  method, 

this  does    not    justify   the    monstrous  the  peril  of  lapping  the  soul  in  a  fool's 

over-use  of  them  now  in  vogue.     Even  paradise  of  fancied  piety  which  is  only 

for  the   class    whose   homes    are    too  sensuous  excitement ;  the  Puritan  meth- 

crowded  to  admit  of  nursing  being  prop-  od,  that  of  creating  the  hysteria  of  a 

crly  or   safety  done  in  them,  I  cannot  Revival.     In  each  case  it  is  the  conta- 

but  think  that  small  Cottage  Hospitals,  gion  of  the  emotion  of  a  multitude  which 

where  the  wife  or  mother  or  daughter  creates  the  danger.     Solitary  religious 

would  be  free  to  perform  her  natoral  emotion,  either  produced  by  the  glory 

duties  by  the  bedside,  and  where  she  and  majesty  of  Nature  or  by  lonely 

would  be  shown  how  best  to  perform  prayer  and  communings  with  God,  can 

them,  would  be  infinitely  preferable  for  lead  to  no  evil ;  nay,  is  the  climax  of 

every  reason,  moral  and  physical,  to  purest  joy  vouchsafed  to  man  ?     Not 

our  present  Palaces  of  Pain.     Excellent  misguided  are  those  who  enter  into  their 

also  in  all  ways  will  be  the  plan  of  Nurses  chambers  and  shut  the  door  "  to  pray 

provided    for  the    poor  in   their  own  to  Him  who  sees  in  secret ;"  or  who 

homes  by  the  Queen's  wise  gift  of  the  go  up  into  the  hills  and  woods 
balance  of  her  Women's  Jubilee  Fund. 

The  secret  of  the  excessive  resort  to  "  to  seek 

Hospitals    is  of  course  the  encourage-  That  Being  In  whose  honor  shrines  «e  weak, 

mentto  patients  given  by  the  medical  Upwwed  by  human  tandV' 
schools  attached  to  them,  for  the  sake 

of  obtaining  a  large  supply  of  "  clinical  The  converse  of  the  emotions  of  Awe 

material."  and  Reverence,  namely  the  tendency  to 

Lastly,  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Edu-  jest  and  ridicule,  are  supposed  by  some 

cation  of  the  Religious  Emotions.     We  to  be  dangerous  enemies  to  religion.     I 

have  already  referred  to  the  outbursts  do  not  believe  they  are  so.     I  think  a 

of  contagious  enthusiasm  in   the   Cru-  genuine  sense  of  humor  and  a  keen  eye 

sades  and  Revivals.     It  remains  to  say  for  the  ludicrous  is  a  most  precious  pro- 

a   few    words    respecting   the  various  tection  against  absurdities  and  excesses, 

sources  of  religious  emotion,  at  first  and  Like    Tenderness    and    Strength,    the 

second  hand.  sense  of  the  Sublime  and  of  the  Ridicu- 

A  fundamental  difference  between  the  loos  are  complementary  to  each  other. 

Catholic  and  Puritan  mind  seems  to  be  and  exist  only  in  perfection  together  in 

that  the  former  seizes  on  every  available  the  same  character.     It  is  the  man  who 

means  for  producing  religious  emotion  cannot  laugh  who  never  weeps. 

through    the   senses ;   the   latter    turns  Finally,  we  reach  the  point  where  the 

away  from  such  means  with  intense  mis-  religious  emotions,  produced  either  alone 

trust,  and  limits  itself  to  appeals  through  or  by  contagion,  effect  the  greatest  of 

the  mind.     Dark  and  solemn  churches  spiritual  miracles:  that  "conversion," 

like  that  at  Assisi  decorated  by  Giotto  or  revulsion  of  the  soul  which  ancientln- 

(which  the  friar  wbo  showed  it  told  me  dia,  do  less  than  Christendom,  likened  to 

was  the  "  best  place  in  the  whole  world  a  New  or  Second  Birth.    It  would  appear 

for  prayer  " ) — gorgeous  altars,  splendid  that  when  this  mysterious  change  does 

functions,  pictures,  music,  incense — all  not  take  place  by  the  solitary  work  of 

these  are  to  the    Catholic  and    High  the  Divine  on  the  human  spirit,  it  does 

Churchman  veritable  "  means  of  grace,"  so  by  the  attractive  power  of  another's 

i.e.,  they  call  out  in  them  emotions  which  soul,  which  has  itself  already  undergone 

either  are  religious,  or  they  think  lead  the    great    transformation.     It    is    the 

to    religion.     Long    Prayers,    Hymns,  living  Saint  who  conveys  spiritual  life. 

Bible- readings,  and  preachings  ;  these.  He  need  not  be  a  very  great  or  far-ad- 

on  the  other  hand,  are  the  Evangelicals'  vanced  soul  in  the  spiritual  realm.    Many 

means  of  grace,  and  they  produce  in  a  simple  person  with  no  exceptional  gifts 
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haa  "  tnmed  to  the  wisdom  of  the  jnst"  maintained  in  fatal  connection  withosrt- 
tbe  hearts  of  strong  men,  whom  the  worn  superstitions. 
most  eloquent  and  thoughtful  o(  preach-  To  resume  taw  subject  of  this  paper, 
ers  had  failed  to  move  bf  a  hair.  Bnt  We  bare  seen  that  the  Emotions,  which 
the  greater  the  taint,  the  greater  aatnr-  are  the  chief  springs  of  human  conduct, 
all*  most  be  his  power.  It  was  the  con-  mar  either  be  produced  by  their  natural 
tagton  of  Divine  Love,  caught  from  him  stimuli,  or  conveyed  by  contagion  from 
who  felt  it  most  of  all  the  tons  of  men,  other  minds,  but  that  they  can  neither 
which  moved  the  little  band  in  the  upper  be  commanded  nor  taught.  If  we  desire 
chamber  in  Jerusalem— who  moved  the  to  convey  good  and  noble  emotions  to 
world.  our  fellow-creatures,  the  only  means 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  when  •  whereby  we  can  effect  that  end  is  by 
man  so  powerfully  influenced  another  aa  filling  our  own  hearts  with  them  till  they 
to  "convert"  him  in  the  time  sense,  i.e.,  overflow  into  the  hearts  of  others, 
to  bring  him  to  the  higher  spiritual  life,  Mere  lies  the  great  troth  which  the 
it  very  often  happens  that  at  the  same  preachers  of  Altruism  persistently  over* 
time  be  "  converts  "  him  in  the  lower  look.  It  is  better  to  be  good  than  to  nS» 
sense,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  special  good.  We  can  benefit  oar  kind  in  no 
Church  to  which  he  himself  belongs,  way  so  much  as  by  being  ourselves 
The  man  has  received  the  impulse  of  pure,  and  upright,  and  noble-minded, 
religion  from  that  particular  direction.  We  can  never  teach  Religion  to  such 
It  has  come  to  him  colored  by  the  hues  purpose  as  we  can  Uet  it. 
of  his  friend's  piety,  and  he  accepts  it.  It  was  my  privilege  to  know  a  woman 
doctrines  and  all,  as  he  finds  it  The  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  was 
matter  has  been  one  of  emotional  con-  chained  by  a  cruel  malady  to  what 
tagion,  not  of  critical  argument  on  Heine  called  a  "mattress  grave."  Lit- 
either  side.  tie  or  nothing  was  it  possible  for  her  to- 
ll is  impossible  to  form  the  faintest  do  for  any  one  in  the  way  of  ordinary 
estimate  of  the  good— the  highest  kind  service.  Her  many  schemes  of  useful- 
of  good,  which  a  single  devout  soul  may  ness  and  beneficence  were  all  stopped, 
accomplish  in  a  lifetime  by  spreading  Yet  merely  by  attaining  to  the  lofty 
the  holy  contagion  of  the  Love  of  God  heights  of  spiritual  life  and  knowledge, 
in  widening  circles  around  it.  But  jast  that  suffering  woman  helped  and  lifted 
as  far  as  the  influence  of  such  men  is  a  up  the  hearts  of  all  who  came  around 
cause  for  thankfulness,  so  great  would  her,  and  did  more  real  good,  and  of  the 
be  the  calamity  of  a  time,  if  such  should  highest  kind,  than  half  the  preachers 
ever  arrive,  when  there  should  be  a  and  philanthropists  in  the  land.  Even 
dearth  of  saints  in  the  world,  and  the  now,  when  her  beautiful  soul  has  been 
fire  on  the  altar  should  die  down.  A  released  at  last  from  its  earthly  cage,  it 
Glacial  Period  of  Religion  would  kill  still  moves  many  who  knew  her  to  the 
many  of  the  sweetest  flowers  in  human  love  of  God  and  Duty  to  remember 
nature  ;  and  woe  to  the  land  where  (as  what  she  was  ;  and  to  the  faith  in  Ins- 
it  would  seem  is  almost  the  case  in  mortality  to  think  what  now  she  most 
France  at  this  moment)  the  priceless  be— within  the  golden  gates.—  Fert- 
traditiou  of  Prayer  is  being  lost,  or  only  nightly  Review. 


THE   CAMEL. 

"  L'sSTOHAC  deM.de   Casey   n'a  Vienna  when  at  Parma  he  heard  of  Na- 

jamais  bronche";  which  we  choose  to  poleon's  escape  from    Elba.     Planting 

render— the  Marquis  de  Cussy's  camel  her  there,  he  retraced  his  steps  immedt- 

never  met  with  its  last  straw.     It  is  a  ately  and  found  his  master  back  at  the 

famous    apologue    and    an  applicable.  Tuileries,  where  he  himself  was  an  ez- 

De  Cussy  was  a  notable  man  enough  in  cedent  prefect  of  the  palace  ;  but,  the 

his  day.     It  was  he  who  was  escorting  Hundred    Days  once  over,   De    Cussy 

the    Empress    Marie    Louise    back  to  found  himself  suddenly  a  pauper,  hav- 
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ing  always  managed  to  combine  indiffer-  wen  not  worth  the  charcoal  for  testing 

ence  lo  his  own  interests  with  lartan-  them. 

ncss  to  others.  This  and  his  charms  His  contemporary,  Brillat-Savarin,  to 
of  manner  made  him  popular,  and  he  cite  another  of  Comet's  lines,  **  man- 
possessed  that  first  talent  of  a  bora  con-  geah  en  glonton  et  pensait  sobrement." 
veisattonist — a  lending  ear.  Bat  he  It  moat  be  a  terrible  blow  to  many  a 
was  a  bora  gourmet,  too,  and  folly  young  enthusiast,  light-heartedly  enter- 
acted  up  to  Colnet's  line : —  ing  hia  camel  for  a  gourmet's  career, 
__  ,  .  ..  when  he  first  discovers  that  the  reputa- 
Quand  od  dene  i  diner,  on  .  toujour,  tailor,.  ^  ^  ^^o^rf,,  ±  &  hm&Ha 

Great  cooks  strangled  for  his  kitchen  was  a  monstrous  eater,  and  that  is  all. 
and  stayed  with  him  seven  years.  He  He  kept  do  table,  was  a  tall,  heavy, 
gave  a  dinner  once  a  week,  never  to  vulgar  sort  of  man,  who  went  about  in 
more  than  eleven  guests,  and  it  lasted  old  clothes,  and  was  well  known  as  the 
two  hours.  He  cites  with  approval  in  dram-major  of  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
his  Art  Culinairt  one  of  the  stories  He  spoke  little,  and  that  little  was  cart 
about  that  very  unpleasant  person  Di-  and  stupid.  Like  the  parrot,  be  thought 
ogenes  who,  seeing  a  child  eating  too  the  more,  and  his  posthumous  master- 
fast,  fetched  the  boy's  tutor  a  rousing  piece  astonished  none  so  much  as  his 
cuff.  De  Cuesy's  own  rigid  rule  waa  to  most  intimate  friends.  Careme's  see- 
eat  moderately  and  to  sip  his  liquors  ;  rotary,  who  had  opportunities  of  know- 
and  he  preached  putting  down  the  knife  ing,  and  De  Cnssy  also,  aay  that  he 
and  fork  while  still  hungry,  and  then  gobbled  without  selection,  spoke  heavi- 
taking  several  glasses  of  an  old  wine,  ly,  when  he  did  speak  at  table,  without 
munching  crisp  breadcrust  the  while,  any  "look"  in  his  eyes,  and  became 
Perhaps  these  were  some  of  the  reasons  absorbed — a  nice  euphemistic  phrase — 
why  the  camel  never  refuted,  aad  ex-  at  the  end  of  a  meal.  The  Rneydopiiit 
plain  his  "easily  digesting  a  whole  des  Gens  dm  Monde  agrees  that  he  was 
red-legged  partridge  "  on  the  very  day  "  thick,"  and  a  gourmand  without  any 
of  his  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  measuse ;  making  one  of  the  nice  dis- 
Hany  a  well-advised  man  nowadays  tmctions  between  the  gourmet  (like  De 
would  as  soon  eat  Tom  Jones's  Far-  Cussy)  who  is  hospitable,  and  the  gour- 
tridge  body  and  bones  ;  and  there  have  mand  (like  Brillat-Savarin)  who  is  not. 
been  what  a  vain  world  calls  nobler  Careme  wrote  of  him,  that  he  never 
deaths,  to  be  tare,  and  different  ilhwtra-  learned  hoar  to  eat,  which  is  extra 
tions  of  Hamlet's  grave  dictum  that  hard  upon  him,  for  one  of  his  aphorisms 
"the  readiness  is  all";  still  we  need  is,  "  L'homme  mange;  1'homme  d'es- 
not  to  be  too  exclusive.  This  partic-  prit  seul  sail  manger.  '  He  liked  coarse 
alar  gourmet  had  the  smooth-skinned,  and  vulgar  meats,  goes  on  Careme,  and 
pink  complexion  of  many  an  old-fash-  literally  rilled  his — camel  merely,  "  I 
toned  London  merchant — in  the  day-  have  seen  him  sleep  after  dinner  !"  Dr. 
time,  that  is ;  but  a  clever  caricature  of  Joseph  Roques  a  great  gourmet  of  the 
him  by  Dantan,  which  displays  tbe  bust  day,  gives  him  the  finishing  stroke*  He 
of  a  heavy-chopped,  bloated,  old  gor-  was  very  fond  of  immense  meat-pies, 
mandizer,  with  a  great  Yorkshire  pie  for  solid  as  *  collared  head.  "  They  are 
pedestal,  must  also  have  been  rat  too  exquisite,"  said  he  one  day  to  the  doc- 
near  the  troth,  perhaps  after  dinner  ;  tor,  "  you  can  eat  as  much  as  ever  you 
for  one  of  his  sayings  to  Brillat-Savarin,  like ;  and,  if  yon  do  get  a  fit  of  indiges- 
who  would  have  minors  in  his  dining-  tion,  why  five  or  six  dosen  of  oysters 
room,  was  that  a  man  should  only  look  will  allay  it.  I  never  take  any  other 
in  the  glass  fasting.  After  this  it  would  remedy  myself,  and  leave  tea  to  weak 
be  of  no  use  at  all  his  telling  us  that  he  constitutions."  He  died  at  tbe  age  of 
could  take  up  his  pen  immediately  after  seventy-one,  of  a  chill  in  the  feet, 
dinner  in  full  repossession  of  his  ideas,  caught  at  Loots  XVIII.'s  funeral. 
if  we  did  not  know  from  his  sorry  writ-  Grimod  de  la  Keyniere  came  of  a 
ings  that  be  could  not  tack  two  ideas  banking  family,  and  no  one  had  a  bad 
together,  and  that,  whatever  his  prac-  word  to  aay  against  either  his  palate  or 
tke    was,    his  theories  about  cookery  his  camel.     Ant  accident  in  early  child- 
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hood  deprived  him  of  both  hands,  later  would  have  an  egg,  a  fruit,  or  a 
which  he  replaced  by  many  ingenious  dice  of  bread-and-butter,  a  glass  of 
contrivance! ;  and  he  even  became  a  water  with  a  dash  of  Madeira  in  it,  or 
dandy  in  his  youth,  frequented  the  perhaps  only  two  or  three  cups  of  cam- 
leaders  of  the  Francais,  and  visited  Vol-  oinile  tea,  before  beginning  "  work." 
taire.  He  was  musculaily  strong,  and  No  coffee,  no  chocolate,  and  "  China" 
bad  a  strong  constitution  ;  eventually  tea  very  rarely.  He  dined  at  eight  in 
developed,  let  us  say,  a  hump  oa  his  Paris,  at  five  in  the  country,  well  and 
camel,  and  lived  to  be  eighty.  "  For  with  appetite ;  taking  soup,  fish,  and  a 
most  people,"  wrote  he  in  one  of  his  meat  entiee,  which  was  almost  always 
Axioms,  "a  camel  equal  to  any  and  of  knuckle  of  veal,  braised  mutton  cul- 
every  strain  is  the  first  requisite  for  lets,  or  a  fowl.  He  would  sometimes 
happiness";  and,  again,  "The  great  have  a  slice  off  a  joint;  and  he  liked 
thing  is  to  eat  hot,  cleanly,  long,  and  eggs  and  custards,  but  rarely  touched 
much  ";  and  Victor  Hugo  might  have  dessert  He  always  diank  a  first-rate 
said,  "  Roasting  is  at  the  same  time  claret,  in  which  he  would  put  a  very  lit- 
Nothiug  and  Immensity!"  He  was  a  tie  water;  a  glass  of  sherry  he  did  not 
charming  talker  in  his  best  years,  but  despise,  and  after  dinner  a  pctit-veite 
latterly,  wrote  De  Cussy,  he  got  to  be  of  old  Malaga.  In  the  drawing-room  he 
commonplace  and  garrulous  about  every  would  himself  fill  up  a  large  cup  with 
thing.  The  same  Dr.  Roques,  exclaim-  lumps  of  sugar,  and  then  the  mattre 
ing  quantum  mutalus,  said  in  a  sketch  d'  hotel— Care  me,  no  less— would  add 
of  Grimod's  old  age  that  the  coffee.     Then  came  forty  winks ;  and 

.     . ,             ,     ,    .     ,    .. afterward  he  would  play  whist  for  high 

be  rang  for  hi!  servants  at  nine  in  the   morn-  "  ,   ™       „.          ..      r  ,f,                          s, 

ing,  shouting  and  scolding  until  he  goi  his  "«*«•    ,  His  senile  eyelids  weresoswol- 

vermicelli  soap.     Soon  alter  be  became  more  len  that  It  was  a  vast  eSoit  to  open  them 

tranquil,  and  began  to  talk  gayiy  ;  finally  be-  to  any  width,  and  so  he  often  let  them 

coming  silent,   and  going  to  sleep  again  for  closfe    %nA     "  8Iept "   in   company  that 

S5±?.£  i'VSSS  %  S'S  »o.ed  M»-    He  «ni  cmtoJZ  illdp 

groan,  weep,  and  wish  he  was  dead.    But,  din-  a  secretary  at  night,  and  dictate  to  him 

net-time  come,  neateof  every  dish,  alt  ihe  time  through  the  closed  bed-curt  ;iins. 

declaring  that  he  would  have  nothing,  for  his  ■*  The  eaters  of  my  time,"  wrote  Ca- 

end  was  nigh.     At  dessert  hi*  (ace  began  to  *        j       g         ..             tj^  p.;--.  J-  Tal- 

sbow  some  animation,  bis  eyebrows  lifted,  and  ,    me  ™     °i a>   t  w5re  ™  £"ncc  ae  1™ 

some  light  showed  from  the  eyes,  deep  sunk  in  leyrand,   Murat,   Junot,   Fontanes,    the 

their  sockets.    "How  is  De  Cussy  >    Will  be  Emperor  Alexander,    George  IV.,  and 

live  long  ?"  he  would  ask ;  "  they  say  he  has  the  Marquis  de  Cussy.     Men  who  know 

a  fatal  ailment.     They  haven't  put  bim  on  diet  how  to  eat  m  M  nn   M   „eat   cooks. 

CX:  KshTo^Tn  SSttS.'  The  L°°*  at  the  great  musicians  and  physi- 
vines  are  splendid  ;  you  must  come  for  the  Clans,  he  goes  on,  With  enthusiasm, 
vintage;"  and  so  on,  always  about  gluttony,  "they  are  all  gastronome  is  ;  witness 
Then  he  would  grow  gradually  silent  in  bis  Rossini  and  Boleldieu,  Broussais  and 
great  armchair,  and  the  eyes  would  close.  At  j™-,,!,  o  „„,„,  "  Thd  lint-ninoil  hark 
tentheyeameiornim-hecouldnolongerwalk  J0*^  *°q«e»-  .  llwlast -named  back- 
—and  put  him  to  bed.  «**  <h»  UP  in  hl»  treatise  on  Edible 
Mushrooms,  maintaining  that  doctors 
And  this  was  the  joungster  who,  at  the  who  make  a  name — Corvisart,  Brous- 
age  of  twenty,  was  caught  by  his  own  sais,  and  half  a  dozen  others— ate  epi- 
father  sitting  down,  lone  as  the  ace  of  cures  for  their  patients'  sake  as  well  as 
spades,  to  seven  roast  turkeys,  merely  their  own.  They  cart  get  a  cenvaks- 
for  their  "  oysters,"  their  "sot-l'y-  cent  to  eat  when  nobody  else  can;  a 
laisse,"  as  the  French  say,  fact  which  explains  their  success. 
"  The  sole  depository  of  the  entire  Modern  London,  too,  we  are  proud  to 
tradition  of  Ihe  State,"  Talleyrand,  say,  can  boast  its  successful  medical 
even  at  the  age  of  eighty,  ate  but  one  gourmets.  De  Cussy  —it  is  vain  to  ex- 
square  meal  in  the  day,  his  dinner  ;  and  pect  an  authority  from  him — said  that 
every  morning  be  required  the  menu  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Tintoretto,  Paolo 
it  from  his  chef.  He  would  rise  at  ten,  Veronese,  Baccto  Bandinelli,  Guido, 
dressing  himself  even  after  the  hands  and  Raphael,  were  all  noted  gonr- 
had  got  rebellious ;  and  half  an  hour  mands ;  a  fact  which  has  not  yet  per- 
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haps  had  its  weight  in  estimating  the  Appeal  at  Avignon,  under  the  ancien 
naive  abstinence  of  the  pre-Raphaelites,  rigime.  "  And  then,  sir,  we  topped  up 
who  might  even  have  been  vegetarians  with  a  gorgeous  turkey,  a  first-chop  bird 
almost  to  a  man,  to  judge  from  the  type  — never  tasted  a  juicier— melt  in  the 
of  their  landscape-gardening.  None  of  mouth— crammed  with  truffles  to  the 
the  foregoing  great  men  had  the  bead-  eyes— bouquet  is  no  word  for  it— left 
tude  of  dying  at  table  like  some  of  the  nothing  but  the  bones."  "How  many 
smaller  fry.  Dr.  Gastaldy,  a  man  with  wereyou  ?"  "  Two  I"  "  What !  only 
a  wit  and  a  palate  so  often  met  frith  in  two  f '  "  Yes.  Two.  Why  not  ?  The 
the  Almanaeh  dts  Gourmands,  died  with  tmkey  and  myself." 
a  champagne-glass  in  his  hand  and  a  The  woful  extravagance  of  the  past 
joke  in  his  mouth.  Grimod  de  la  Rey-  in  foraging  for  the  camel  often  excites 
niere's  great-grandfather's  death  was  surprise  amounting  even  to  doubt.  For 
exactly  alike — in  a  fit  of  laughter,  his  example,  when  the  Due  de  Penthievre 
lips  still  wet  with  Ay.  Here  is  a  fact  went  down  to  preside  over  the  assembly 
for  Mr.  Galton  ;  financial  instincts,  of  the  States  of  Brittany,  he  was  herald- 
too,  were  hereditary  in  this  family  of  ed  by  153  kitchen-men  ;  and  the  Prince 
farmers-general  of  the  revenue.  de  Conde's  cook  used  up  120  pheasants 

Napoleon,   as  all   the  world  knows,  a  week.     A  dinner  presided  over  once 

ate  very  plain  food,   and    little  of  it,  by  De  Cussy  at  the  Rocher  de  Cancale 

though  always  with  hunger  and  rapidly,  cost  4I  a  head  ;  but,  as  old  Magny  told 

A  little  claret   was    all    he    drank  ;  a  the  writer  of  this,  the  year  before  he 

single  glass  of  Madeira  would  flush  his  died,  the  moderns  beat  that  record  easi- 

whole  countenance     He  was  neither  an  ly,  for,  with  carte  blanche  orders,   he 

eater  nor  a  judge  of  eating,  wrote  Ca-  had  just  given  a  meal  to  the  Cardinal 

r6me,  but  he  was  grateful  (was  he  ?)  to  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  seven  guests, 

M.  de  Talleyrand  for  the  style  in  which  in  George  Sand's  low  little  room,  which 

he  lived.     He  differed  widely  from  that  came  to   1800   francs,   or  9/.    a   head, 

poor  Stanislas  of  Poland   who   fondly  This  went  chiefly  in  primeurs,  rarities, 

studied  onion  soup  in  the  inn  kitchen  and  Magny's  wonderful  wines — "  quan- 

at  Chalons.     Napoleon  had  a  strange  tity  as  well  as  quality,"  as  he  himself 

theory  about  his  bile.  There  is  no  person-  has  said  it.     Who   will  say    that   the 

al  defect  that  a  man  cannot  get  himself  Princes  of  the  Church  are  played  out  ? 

to  be  vain  of,  for  one  reason  or  another.  Magny — may  nothing  lie  heavy*  on  his 

"Don't  you   know/'   said  he  to   the  breast — was  a  grand  old  host,  intimately 

Comte  de   S£gur,    "that    every    man  interested  to  the  last  in  every  least  thing 

that's  worth  anything  is  bilious?    'Tis  put  before  you.     Like  Terie, 
the  hidden  fire.     By  the  help  of  its  ex- 
citement I  see  clear  in  difficult  junc- 
tures.    It  wins  roe  my  battles  !' '     Ca- 

rfime  himself  ate  sparingly  and   drank  his  stout  form   would   heave-to,    as  it 

nothing — a  sort  of  Moses  of  the  Prom-  were,  and  his  round,  strong,  benevolent 

ised  Land  by  choice.  face  would  beam  on  you  with  a  question 

The  skeleton  Paganini  was  an  appall-  or  two,  always  to  the  point.  And  then, 
ing  glutton,  being  only  beaten  in  that  Pepper  and  Cheesecakes  !  to  hear  him 
by  Cambaceres.  Such  men  should  be  row  a  cook  for  too  much  estragon  in  the 
objects  of  pity  alone,  like  the  great  tartare-  Twelve  months  after  he  was 
Athenian  chef  Archetrastes,  who  ate  gone  his  "  gendre "  had  reduced  the 
enormously  and  digested  with  extraor-  cookery  to  the  greasy  category, 
dinary  rapidity.  It  could  not  have  Careme  had  1200/.  a  year  from  Alex- 
been  assimilation  ;  for,  according  to  ander  of  Russia,  and  succeeded  in  dis- 
Potybius,  he  looked  as  if  the  wind  bnrsing  for  that  potentate  a  total  of 
would  blow  him  away,  and  one  conld  1000/.  a  week.  His  accounts  were  as 
almost  see  daylight  through  him.  perfectly  cooked  as  his  dishes.  "  Econ- 
Therc  is  one  dear  old  story  that  always  otny,"  he  wrote,  with  the  lofty  lunacy 
comes  up  in  talk  about  great  eaters  ;  it  of  genius,  "  is  indispensable  in  our,  vo- 
has  been  told  of  all  sorts  of  guzzlers,  cation  ;  even  the  most  exquisite  and 
from  a  City  alderman  to  the  Judge  of  varied  table  must  be  logically  restrained 
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within  exact  limits."  Economy  mint  with  something  practical.  To  show  we 
here  be  taken,  a  commentator  might  bear  no  malice  toward  the  Vegetarians, 
say,  in  the  transcendental  sense,  as  in  let  ui  take  the  Polac'k's  onion  soup,  at 
"political  economy,"  and  sucb  like  which  no  "  runaway's  eyes  need  wink." 
phrases-  Caieme  was  prond  of  bis  Take  some  crisp,  hot,  pulled-bread,  in 
mission — that  was  the  word  he  chose—  small  pieces  ;  batter  it  with  the  freshest 
and  of  bis  literary  talents.  He  kept  a  butter  ;  then  toast  it  again  well.  Fry 
real  secretary,  and  latteily  turned  in  your  onions,  cut  into  dice,  in  some  of  the 
30,000  francs  a  year  by  his  cookery-  same  batter,  stirring  constantly  until 
books*  He  was  nothing  if  not  epigram-  they  are  of  a  light  brown.  Then  add  the 
matic-  When  he  was  brought  in  con-  pulled*  bread,  still  stirring  continuously, 
tact  with  another  eccentricity.  Lady  until  the  onions  are  well  browned. 
Morgan,  at  Baron  Rothschild's,  "  she  Now  dash  in,  still  stirring,  a  little  boil- 
spoke  to  me  of  my  works  ;  I  spoke  to  ing  water,  to  free  the  onions  from  the 
her  of  hers."  He  calmly  mentions  the  pan  ;  add  what  seasoning  you  like,  and 
King  of  England,  his  old  master,  by  the  necessary  quantity  of  hot-water,  and 
his  Christian  name.  "  I  fully  believe  let  the  whole  simmer  for  a  quarter-of- 
it,  replied  George,  if  Caieme  manages  an-hour.  Serve  it  scalding  hot,  and 
the  table."  There  is  a  grandeur  about  don't  be  delnded  into  putting  broth  into 
these  sayings  which  almost  resembles  it  instead  of  water,  or  the  result  will  be 
death,  in  the  levelling  of  all  distinctions,  ruinous  all  round.  —  Saturday  Review. 
A   gossip  on  cookery  ought  to  end 
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Come  then,  poor  worm  at  war  with  Fate, — 

(What  inward  Voice  spake  stern  and  low  ?) 
,  Come,  paltry  Life  importunate. 

Enough  of  trulb  thou  too  shalt  know  ; 
Since  man's  self-stirred  out-reaching  thought 

Hath  seen  in  vision  sights  of  awe  ; 
Hath  from  a  darker  Sinai  brought 

Damnations  of  a  vaster  Law. 

From  dust,  they  told  thee,  man  was  born  ? — 

The  Cosmos'  self  from  dust  began. 
In  days  that  knew  not  eve  nor  morn. 

Nor  brooding  Spirit  nor  breathing  man  ; 
See  first-begot  from  Nought  and  Night 

The  gathering  swarms,  the  flamy  gale  ! 
That  cold,  that  low,  that  fitful  light 

Showed  in  the  void  an  iron  hail. 

•  On  the  hypothesis  here  illustrated,  the  gradual  aggregation  of  cosmic  dust  (practically 
known  to  us  in  the  shape  of  meteoric  atone*  and  iron)  forms  comets  and  nebula; ;  the  nebula 
of  our  solar  system  become*  a  sun  and  planets  ;  life  appears  on  the  cooling  planets  ;  and  tbey 
are  ultimately  merged  again  in  the  sun.  Higher  being*  than  man  are  evolved  elsewhere,  pre- 
sumably on  large  and  slowly-cooling  orbs  ;  but  although  we  men  may  imagine  such  beings  as 
divine,  they  themselves  recognise  their  powerlessness  in  face  of  a  nuiverae  which  ts  as  inscrutable 
to  them  a*  to  ua.  The  sun*  of  oar  stellar  system  'dash  together,  evolve  beat,  and  repeat  the 
cosmic  process  ;  but  ultimately  lose  beat  into  space  and  are  agglomerated  into  one  cold  and 
dark  mass,  from  which  the  last  life  disappear*.  A  night  of  indefinite  duration  seta  in — such  as 
that  imagined  by  Hindoo  coamogontits  between  aun-essive  self-man  lie  stations  of  the  universe; 
and  In  this  night  the  cosmic  dust  alone  iacmiceived  as  (till  speeding  through  infinite  space. 
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Then  lone  in  space  the  comet  bung  ; 

Then  waxed  the  whorls  of  cloudy  glow  ; 
Then  each  on  other  swept  and  swung 

Enormous  eddies,  formless  Sow  ; 
One  Law,  one  Force  and  manifold, 

Bestrewed  high  heaven  with  sparkling  fire. 
Burned  in  Orion's  belt  of  gold, 

And  lit  the  Dragon  and  the  I.jie. 

Cooled  the  great  orbs,  and  whirling  flew 

Their  planet-offspring  outward  thrown  ; 
On  wheeling  planets  strangely  blew 

A  breath  unbidden  and  unknown  ; 
No  Mind  creating  watched  alone, 

Nor  bade  the  emergent  minds  begin  ; 
To  weltering  waters,  senseless  stone, 

The  seed  of  Life  had  entered  in. 

And  first  a  glimmering  ease  they  had. 

And  creatures  bound  in  dream  benign, 
Obscurely  sentient,  blindly  glad, 

Felt  the  dim  lust  of  shower  and  shine  ; 
Then  works  the  unresting  Power,  and  lo  ! 

In  subtler  chain  those  germs  combine, 
Thro'  age-long  straggle  shaping  alow 

This  trembling  Self,  this  Soul  of  thine. 

Rash  striving  into  sad  eatate  ! 

From  anguished  brutes  the  plaint  began, 
Sighed  in  man's  soul  articulate. 

And  breathes  from  Beings  more  than  man  ;— 
Ye  have  called  them  good,  ye  have  called  them  great 

But  whom  have  these  for  hope  or  prayer  ? 
Nay,  with  what  cry  their  end  await 

But  silence  and  a  God's  despair  ? 

Ye  have  called  them  gods,  ye  have  called  them  kings  ;— 

Too  well  their  impotence  they  know, 
Forth-gasing  on  the  waste  of  things 

With  stern  philosophies  of  woe  : 
Isled  in  their  Sirius,  Titan-strong, 

They  watch  his  warmth  how  slowly  fail ; 
He  fades,  he  freezes  ;  long  and  long 

Drives  on  the  dead  the  iron  hail. 

Then  all  is  silence  ;  all  in  one 

The  exhausted  orbs  have  crashed  and  sped"; 
Cold  to  the  core  ia  every  sun. 

And  every  heart  that  loved  is  dead  : 
The  Night  of  Brahm  lies  deep  and  far, 

The  Night  of  Brahm,  the  enduring  gloom  ; 
One  black,  one  solitary  star. 

The  Cosmos  is  the  cosmic  tomb. 

Nor  yet  thereby  one  whit  destroyed, 

Nor  less  for  all  that  life's  decay, 
Thro'  the  utter  darkness,  utter  void, 

Sweeps  the  wild  storm  its  ancient  way  : 
Naw  Sunt.— Vol.  XI.VIL.  No   4  36 
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Still  fresh  the  stones  on  stones  are  hurled  ; 

Their  soulless  armies  shall  not  fail ; — 
Beyond  the  dooms  of  world  and  world 

Drives  in  the  night  the  iron  hail. 

—Fortnightly  Review. 


THE  HUMORS  OF   METAPHYSICS. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  charac-  doves  and  pigeons  and  other  more  soli- 

teristics  of  Dr.  Martineau's  metaphysics  tary  birds,  with  an  owner  close  at  hand, 

is  the  humor  with  which  he  treats  the  but  without  a  master  sufficiently  intt- 

fundamental  issues,  wherever   tbey  are  mate  with  them  to  discriminate  them 

not  involved  with  matters  too  grave  to  infallibly  the  one  from  the  other,  is  a 

admit  of  such  treatment.     It  has  often  humorous  enough  symbol  of  almost  all 

been    so    with    the    greater    thinkers,  metaphysical  and  psychological  systems, 

Plato's  dialogues  are  often  full  of  hu-  where  the  most  experienced  thinkers  are 

mor,  and  of  humor  of  the  most  genuine  always  putting   out  their  hands  for  a 

kind  ;  and  so  far  is  it  from  being  aqual-  lark  and  catching  a  pigeon,  or  putting 

itj  alien  to  the  discussion  of  the  ulti-  out  their  hands  for  a  dove  and  catching, 

mate  issues  of  the  thinker,  that  there  is  perhaps,  an  ill-omened  raven.     Hence, 

probably  no  world  in  which  there  is  a  dry  as  the  deeper  subjects  of  philosophy 

deeper  insight  given  into  the  springs  of  are  usually  held  to  be,  it  is  very  com- 

those  sudden  metamorphoses  of  attitude  mon  to  find  humorists  of  the  truest  kind 

and  feeling  in  the   apt   variations   on  among  those  who  are  able  to  treat  them 

which  humor  consists,  than  the  world  with  the  greatest   power.     Pascal   was 

of  the  deeper  psychology  and  metaphys-  such  a  one  ;  so  was  Coleridge  ;  so  in 

ics.     Thus,  when  Socrates  is  trying  to  our  own  day   have  been  the  late   Dr. 

explain  the  mysteries  of  implicit  and  ex-  Ward,    Dr.    Martineau,   and    Cardinal 

plicit  knowledge,  and  to  discover  how  it  Newman. 

is  that  a  man  may  blunder  about  that  to  In  the  volumes  just  published  by  Dr. 
the  accurate  knowledge  of  which  he  has  Martineau  on  "  A  Study  of  Religion," 
'  a  sure  clew  in  the  resources  of  his  own  there  are,  we  need  hardly  say,  innumer- 
mind,  Plato  describes  him  as  suggesting  able  discussions  in  which  the  more 
that  though  he  possesses  the  knowledge,  solemn  theme  is  not  directly  involved, 
in  the  sense  of  having  access  to  it,  he  so  that  the  thinker  is  able  to  treat  the 
has  not  positively  got  it  till  he  lays  his  outlying  provinces  of  philosophy  with 
apprehensive  mind  upon  it,  and  that  that  comprehensiveness  and  ease  which 
even  in  doing  so,  he  may  lay  it  some-  afford  room  for  the  evidence  of  the  hu- 
times  upon  the  wrong  item,  and  so,  in-  mor  to  which  we  refer.  For  example, 
stead  of  catching  the  bit  of  knowledge  in  dealing  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  expla- 
of  which  he  is  in  search,  catch  something  nation  of  his  view  as  to  the  belief  in  an 
of  which  be  is  not  at  all  in  search  ;  and  external  world,  Dr.  Martineau  remarks 
Socrates  likens  such  a  man  to  the  pos-  that  Mr.  Mill  relies  in  part  on  the  fact 
sessor  of  an  aviary  of  all  sorts  of  birds,  that  every  thinker  finds  himself  confirm- 
some  in  flocks,  some  in  small  groups,  ed  by  others  in  this  belief, — though  the 
some  solitary,  who,  when  he  is  in  very  question  at  issue  is  whether  there 
search  of  a  particular  pigeon,  gets  hold  is  any  satisfactory  evidence  to  take  him 
instead  of  a  ring-dove,  and  so  proves  beyond  the  circuit  of  his  own  inner 
that  a  winged  thing  which  he  in  some  consciousness  ;  whereupon  Dr.  Marti- 
sense  possesses,  is  yet  not  absolutely  neau  comments  that  "  till  we  have  got 
his,— that  though  he  knows  what  he  the  door  open  out  of  our  own  egoistic 
wants,  he  does  not  know  it  well  enough  to  chamber  and  found  that  there  is  a  field 
fix  upon  it  without  first  capturing  some-  beyond,  it  is  premature  to  serve  a  sum- 
thing  which  he  mistakes  for  that  of  mons  on  inconceivable  people  there  to 
which  he  is  in  search.  This  imaginary  come  and  bear  witness  to  its  existence, 
aviary  of  Plato's,  in  which  false  and  And  again,  Mr.  Mill  having  as  yet  found 
true  opinions  are  flying  about  like  ring-  no    bridge  over  the  chasm    from   the 
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thinking  subject  to  any  real  world  out- 
side, Dr.  Martineau  notices  that  though 
he  does  not  bridge  the  chasm,  he  leaps 
it,  "  but  does  not  tell  us  how  he  man- 
aged to  leave  himself  behind  him," — a 
feat  without  the  achievement  of  which 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  would,  of  course,  still 
have  remained  like  every  pure  idealist 
imprisoned  (theoretically)  in  himself. 
Again,  what  can  be  happier  than  Dr. 
Martineau's  criticism  on  those  philoso- 
phers who  regard  every  object  as  con- 
stituted of  qualities  without  a  substance  ? 
It  is  impossible,  he  says,  to  think  of  a 
thing  as  a  mere  "  public  meeting"  of  its 
attributes,  however  often  the  assembly 
may  be  called.  Once  more,  take  this 
commentary  on  the  use  which  the  em- 
pirical thinkers, — such  as  Dr.  Bain, — 
always  make  of  the  baby  in  whose  imag- 
ined history  they  hide  away  all  the  most 
marvellous  secrets  of  our  intellectual 
growth  ? — "  I  do  not  question  the  value 
within  certain  limits  of  such  careful 
study  as  Bain  has  devoted  to  human  in- 
fancy, and  even  newly  dropped  Iambs 
and  staggering  calves  ;  but  the  psycho- 
logical baby  that  he  is  so  food  of  dan- 
dling seems  to  me  to  become  a  sort  of 
fetish  to  him,  from  which  he  expects 
and  wrings,  oracles  it  was  never  meant 
to  give.  As  it  cannot  contradict  him, 
he  has  it  all  his  own  way  ;  and  can  so 
tell  the  story  of  what  is  going  on  with- 
in, when  it  sprawls  and  springs  and 
laughs  and  turns  and  fumbles  with  the 
hands,  as  to  lead  up  to  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. A  large  part  of  his  character- 
istic psychology  appears  to  me  to  con- 
sist of  misleading  inferences  correctly 
drawn  from  the  contents  of  a  hypothet- 
ical infant."  Still  more  striking  in  its 
way  is  the  criticism  on  those  pantheistic 
thinkers  who  hold  it  as  proving  any 
doctrine  concerning  the  universe  false, 
to  show  that  it  is  anthropomorphic, — in 
other  words,  a  doctrine  constructed 
from  the  human  point  of  view.  "  Our 
thought,"  says  Dr.  Martineau,  neces- 
sarily "  holds  on  to  a  locus  whence  its 
survey  is  taken  of  all  else  ;  it  sails  in  its 
little  skiff  and  looks  forth  on  the  illimit- 
able sea  and  the  great  arch  of  the  sky, 
and  finds  two  things  alone  with  one  an- 
other, the  universe  and  itself ;  the  met- 
aphysicians who,  in  their  impatience  of 
distinction,  insist  on  taking  the  sea  on 
board  the  boat,  swamp  not  only  it  but  ihe 
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thought  It  holds,  and  leave  an  infini- 
tude which,  as  it  can  look  into  no  eye 
and  whisper  into  no  ear,  they  contra- 
dict in  the  very  act  of  affirming."  In 
all  these  instances, — and  we  could  give 
many  others, — Dr.  Martineau  seems  to 
us  to  make  humor  in  the  truest  sense 
serviceable  to  his  thought,  by  bringing 
out  through  its  help  the  very  essence  of 
some  huge  philosophical  miscarriage. 
What  can  describe  more  accurately  the 
fruitless  aspiration  of  all  pantheism  than 
this  description  of  it  as  an  attempt  "  to 
take  the  sea  on  board  the  boat." 

Humor,  according  to  Carlyle,  who, 
however,  did  not  accommodate  his  own 
bumoristic  practice  to  bis  definition,  de- 
lights rather  in  taking  up  the  littleness 
of  life  and  saturating  it  with  what  is 
sublime,  than  in  bringing  down  what  is 
good  in  life  and  showing  its  kinship  to 
that  which  is  petty.  In  fact,  true  humor 
may  be,  shown  in  both  ways, — in  the 
former  way,  by  a  deeper  study  of  what 
is  only  apparently  insignificant,  so  bring- 
ing out  its  deeper  significance  ;  in  the 
latter  way  by  a  s'tudy  of  what  is  really  pre- 
tentious, so  bringing  out  its  deeper  hol- 
lowness.  The  greater  philosophical  hu- 
morists, from  Plato  downward,  have  used 
their  humor  with  the  utmost  freedom  in 
both  ways.  But  Dr.  Martineau  uses  it 
even  more  in  the  fashion  which  Carljle 
regards  as  its  normal  function,  and  we 
can  hardly  give  a  nobler  example  of  it 
in  its  higher  imaginative  type,  than  the 
fine  passage  in  which  he  humorously 
replies  to  the  foolish  physical  criticisms 
on  our  planet  which  the  various  devil's 
advocates,  from  Lucretius  downward, 
have  pressed  in  the  hope  of  disproving 
what  is  called  ihe  argument  "  from  de- 
sign," and  ut  showing  that  our  earth  is 
a  mere  physical  accident,  and  not  the 
product  of  an,  wise  and  provident  pur- 
pose : — 

"Complaint  Is  made  of  several  useless  and 
unmeaning  arrangements.  Even  in  the  inor- 
ganic world,  faults  have  been  freely  pointed 
out  by  scientific  critics  from  the  time  of  Em- 
pedocles  to  thai  of  Comte  and  Mill ;— on  our 
earth,  the  surrender  of  the  polar  regions  to  ice 
thac  never  melts  and  of  the  equatorial  to  heats 
that  never  cease  to  parch  ;  and  of  enormous 
areas  between,  to  barren  deserts  and  inhospit- 
able seas  ,  the  recurring  desolation  of  fertile 
lands  by  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and  hurri- 
canes; in  the  mi  mil,  the  absence  of  atmosphere 
and  water,  its  one-sided  gaze  upon  the  earth, 
Us  awkward  periodic  time,  tantalizing  us  with 
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scanty  glimpse*  ol  its  face;  in  the  solar  system,  culture,  compact  and  occupied,  uniform  in  tero- 
the  great  gap  between  Mara  and  Jupiter,  given  perature,  and  with  no  more  water  than  was 
up  to  petty  asteroid*,  of  which  you  could  sur-  needed  for  irrigation  and  for  drink  ;  witb  no 
vey  a  sample  in  a  day's  walk,  and  halt  a  dozen,  moor  and  mountain  to  port  the  fields,  no  fresh- 
it  they  were  worth  anything,  might  be  sold  in  eniug  play  of  ocean  and  air  where  man  is  not, 
an  auction-room  in  a  single  lot ;  the  excessive  no  refrigerating  winds  to  fling  a  wreath  of 
heat  of  Mercury  and  cold  of  Neptune  ;  the  fif-  snow,  no  African  glow  to  cross  over  and  move 
teen  years  of  alternate  night  and  day  near  the  Alpine  glaciers  ;  but  a  snug  little  planet, 
Saturn's  poles  ;  the  progressive  cooling,  con-  without  a  waste  place  or  a  wild  beast,  and  so 
traction  and  resistance  which  must  reduce  the  comfortable  that  it  would  soon  swarm  like  a 
whole  to  a  dead  mass;  and,  throughout  the  Chineseempireoranant-hill.andno 'onecould 
stellar  regions,  the  enormous  waste  of  space  be  alone  on  all  the  earth.'  This  Is  the  land- 
unclaimed  by  worlds,  and  ol  light  diluting  itself  scape-gardening  of  philosophy;  from  which, 

through  vacancy Farts  of  this  kind  for  my  part,  I  gladly  escape  back  to  the  wild 

may  fairly  enough  be  called  unmtatiing,  il  no  forest  or  the  open  sea,  or  even  the  stern  won- 

more  is  intended  by  the  phrase  than  that  we  do  deraof  the  icebergs  and  the  northern  lights, 

not  know  their  ratten  if  tire ;  and  uitbtt,  if,  in  On  Comic's  proposal  for  improving  the  moon 

order  to  try  them,  a  purpose  is  assumed  which  by  having  it  full  every  night,  I  can  pass  no 

they  fail  to  serve.     On  the  supposition  that  the  mathematical  judgment:   his  scientific  critics 

arctic  and  antarctic  latitudes,  that  the  Sahara,  say  It  would  be  fatal  to  the  satellite's  equilib- 

that  the  Pacific  regions,  were  intended  for  the  rlum  ;   but  I  confess    to  such  a    love  of  the 

residence  of  man,  no  doubt  the  ice,  the  sand,  monthly  story  of  herorbfrom  the  first  crescent 

and  the  salt  flood  areso  many  blunders.     If  the  to  tbe  last  decrescent  phase,  that,  to  save  it,  I 

laws  of  heat  which  determine  the  currents  of  would  accept  a  gaslight  or  even  carry  a  lantern 

the    atmosphere   and  work    in    subterranean  on  dark  nights, 
depths,  have  no  end  but  to  secure  the  tiller  of 

the  soil  in  bis  dwelling  and  his  crops,  they  cer-  The  truth  is,  we  suppose,  that   Lucre- 

tainly  incur  a  failure  in  every  outburst  of  Etna  ,jus  d;d  not  sufficiently  discern  how  Ut- 

or  Boreas.     Are  the  satellites  to  b#  criticised  .     1  ■.  , ,  ,  ,        .        , 

as  lamps  alone  ?  then,   it   must  be  admitted.  tellr  <"»BUlUbl!  SUCh  a  planet  as  he  con- 

they  might,   by  dispensing  with  their  phases,  cetved  likely  to  promote  human  comfort 

have  given  more  light.     But  by  what  right  do  most,  would  be  to  the  nature  of  man, 

we  judge  a  solar  system  from  a  mere  geocen-  wnjch  has  so  much  in  it  that  is  wild  and 

its  relations  10  Innumerable  systems  vaster  than  ">ed,  cribbed,   confined       in  any  home 

itself  ;  and  say  whether  the  last  comer  on  one  like  that  which  he  conceived.      His  fail- 

of  its  planets  is  emitted  to  measure  the  ends  ure  consisted  rather  in  not  having  mcaa- 

eluded  though  they  be  in  the  whole,  what  part  "•"**•  f  ,  .... 
of  it  are  they  likely  to  occupy!  If  it  be  an-  good,  in  not  seeing  man  s  relation  to 
thropomorphic  to  admire  an  arrangement  of  what  is  truly  infinite,  than  in  his  coil- 
Nature  because  it  Is  useful  to  man,  is  It  less  tempt  for  that  misreading  of  the  eatth 
anthropomorphic  to  condemn  one  because  it  is  whjch  assumed  that  it  is  precisely  Such 
useless  to  him  ?  No  considerate  The  st  imagines  _  j_,„ii;___„i.„.  r„_  u„~.J-  „„»,,„  ~„  .. 
Man  to  be  the  central  object  of  the  universe,  f.  dwellmg-p  ace  for  human  nature  as  a 
by  the  standard  of  whose  requirements  all  magnified  man  would  have  devised 
things  are  to  be  judged :  even  if  be  did  apply  if  he  had  been  asked  for  a  minute  speci- 
this  narrow  rule  to  the  constitution  of  the  globe  fication  of  a  planet  adjusted   to   a   civil- 

!!^^.!?^Tl!l,rtl!frch.w  i«d  Roman's  tastes  and    wants.     But 

curbed  by  Lucretius  bad  opinion  01  the  equator  -  ,         . 

nod  the  poles.    The  Roman  poet,  it  seems,  Lucretius,  though  a  true  poet,  was  cer- 

wouid  have  preferred  a  human  estate  all  under  tainly  not  a  humorist  as  well, — Spectator. 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  FEDERALISM. 

BY   C.    R.  LOWELL. 

'    A   curious  change  has  lately  come  by  studying  the  government  of  thejother. 

over  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Now,  many  intelligent  men  are  casting 

States.     Not  thirty  years  ago  each  was  curious,  sometimes   well-nigh  envious, 

firmly  persuaded  that  its  own  political  glances  across  the  water,  admiring  not 

constitution  was  the  best  in  the  world,  any  mere  details  of  Transatlantic  laws, 

and  that,  even  if  any  slight  imperfections  but  the  very  fundamental  principles  of 

appeared  in  the  management  of  its  af-  Transatlantic  government.     English  pe- 

fairs,  at  least  nothing  could  be  learned  riodicals  bring  us  proposals  to  supply 
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Great  Britain  with  a  written  constitution 
or  a  federal  system,  while  in  the  United 
States  there  are  ably-written  books,  like 
that  of  Woodrow  Wilson  on  Congres- 
sional Government,  urging  us  to  give  up 
the  written  constitution  and  the  federal 
system  of  our  fathers,  and  to  try  a  re- 
sponsible ministry  in  their  place- 
In  one  aspect,  at  least,  thia  inter- 
national admiration  is  advantageous- 
Englishmen  and  Americans  have  been 
led  to  study  institutions  widely  differ- 
ing from  their  own,  though  belonging  to 
a  kindred  people,  and  it  is  now  possible 
to  speak  of  the  constitutions  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  with  the 
certainty  that  many  men  in  both  coun- 
tries understand  much  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  practical  workings 
of  both  forms  of  government. 

In  England  two  different  classes  of 
people  are  looking  to  America  for  con- 
stitutional example ;  and  this  in  order 
to  reach  two  ends  apparently  distinct, 
though  I  shall  try  to  show  that  those 
ends  are,  in  reality,  inseparably  con- 
nected- One  class  wishes  to  establish 
a  federal  system  in  some  form,  partly  to 
bring  the  Colonies  into  closer  and 
healthier  relation  with  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  partly  to  settle  the 
pressing  Irish  question.  Another  class, 
and  largely  a  different  one,  is  afraid 
that  Parliament  will  make  too  free  with 
the  property  and  vested  rights  of  indi- 
viduals, and  therefore  is  inclined  to  ad- 
mire those  limitations  on  the  power  of 
the  legislature  which  are  found  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
first  class  wishes  to  divide  the  unlimited 
powers  now  belonging  to  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  among  a  num- 
ber of  legislative  bodies  ;  the  second 
class  would  be  glad  to  see  certain  pow- 
ers taken  from  Parliament  without  in* 
trusting  them  to  any  one.  Each  class 
sees  that  the  conditions  it  looks  for  are 
found  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  England, 
there  are  two  classes  of  people  dissatisfied 
'  with  the  present  working  of  their  institu- 
tions. The  first  is  disposed  to  com- 
plain because  the  Government  is  not 
sufficiently  centralized  ;  it  finds  fault 
with  the  variety  of  our  local  laws,  it 
wishes  a  uniform  law  of  divorce,  a  na- 
tional law  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxi- 


eating  liquors,  national  aid  to  educa- 
tion, national  supervision  of  railroads. 
Some  of  these  measures  obviously  need 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
others  can  be  carried  out  by  a  national 
grant,  the  constitutionality  of  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  assail ;  in  both 
cases  it  is  the  insufficiency  or  the  unsat- 
isfactory character  of  the  local  laws 
which  is  complained  of,  and  which  the 
authority  of  the  nation  is  invoked  to  cure. 

There  are  other  persons,  for  the  most 
part  writers  on  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment rather  than  statesmen  or  active 
politicians,  who  find  fault  with  the  im- 
potence and  irresponsibility  of  Con- 
gress. They  point  out  that  Congress  is 
unable  to  perform  even  those  duties 
which  are  most  plainly  within  its  con- 
stitutional province,  and  this,  too,  when 
no  great  party  question  is  involved.  It 
cannot  pass  a  bankrupt  law— it  is  so 
tied  up  by  its  own  rules  that  it  cannot 
bring  the  matter  to  a  direct  vote— it 
cannot  relieve  the  Supreme  Court  from 
the  excessive  burden  of  its  judicial 
duties,  it  cannot  provide  for  the  count- 
ing of  votes  in  Presidential  elections. 
These  critics  point  out,  also,  that  no 
one  is  responsible  for  such  legislation 
as  Congress  is  able  to  accomplish.  The 
various  measures  are  prepared  by  com- 
mittees, a  few  of  their  members  known 
to  the  public  as  individuals,  almost 
none  of  them  known  in  connection  with 
any  particular  committee.  To  remedy 
this  state  of  things,  to  secure  greater 
efficiency  in  Congress  and  a  greater 
sense  of  responsibility,  some  American 
publicists  have  favored  the  establish- 
ment of  a  responsible  ministry,  like  that 
found  in  England  and  most  Continental 
countries. 

Now,  certainly,  things  have  come  to 
a  strange  pass  when  intelligent  English- 
men seek  to  abridge  the  power  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  by  the  creation  of 
a  federal  system  or  by  the  establishment 
of  a  united  constitution,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  Americans,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  vagaries  of  local  laws,  are 
seeking  to  abolish  the  federal  system,  or 
are  striving  to  increase  the  power  and 
lesponsibility  of  the  national  Congress 
by  the  introduction  of  Cabinet  govern- 
ment Is  there  any  explanation  com- 
mon to  these  phenomena  apparently  so 
diverse  ? 
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It  is  plain  to  every  one  that  the  Eng-  privileges  by  the  positive  prohibitions  of 
lish  Government  at  the  present  time  is  the  Bill  of  Rights.  This  Government 
a  representative  democracy,  very  slightly  is  not  able  to  add  an  iota  to  its  author- 
affected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  hardly  ity  or  jurisdiction  ;  and  the  Upper 
affected  at  all  by  the  Crown.  Through  Chamber  of  its  Legislature,  possessing 
natural  development,  parliamentary  gov-  at  least  equal  powers  with  the  Lower, 
eminent  has  become  a  scheme  for  car-  has  a  basis  of  representation  far  more 
tying  out  the  will  of  the  people  as  fully  unequal  than  that  of  England  or  Scot- 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Under  it  land  under  the  Act  of  1867— a  basis 
the  will  of  the  whole  British  people,  which  cannot  be  changed  save  with  the 
through  Parliament,  may  regulate  the  consent  of  every  one  of  these  unequal 
most  minute  concerns  of  each  individual  constituencies.  Standing  beside  the 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  therefore,  national  Government,  and  more  con* 
the  whole  British  people  and  its  Parlia-  cerned  with  the  everyday  life  of  the 
ment  are  held  responsible  for  the  welfare  citizen,  is  the  Government  of  the  State, 
of  each  British  citizen.  Of  course,  the  limited  in  its  scope  like  the  former, 
healthy  individualism  of  the  Anglo-Sax-  and  restricted  even  here  from  interfer- 
on race  and  the  strong  Conservatism  of  ence  with  individual  privileges  by  the 
the  English  people  very  greatly  affect  the  constitutions,  both  of  the  State  and  the 
workings  of  this  principle,  but  omnipo-  nation. 

tence  is  an  attribute  of  Parliament,  and  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that,  in  fact, 

every  one  will  admit  that  individualism  the  life  and  property  of  an  individual 

and  Conservatism  are  less  marked  now  Englishman   are  as  safe  from  popular 

than  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  aggression  as  those  of  a  citizen  of  the 

We  have  been  deluded  so  long  by  United  States.     Even  if  this  be  true, 

misleading  names,  that  we  have  come  to  however,  the  latter  is  shielded  by  a  law 

believe  a  republic  must  be  at  least  as  which  the  Legislature  cannot  alter,  the 

democratic  as  a  monarchy,  and  that  a  former  only  by  acquiescence  hardened 

written  constitution  is  a  means  to  carry  into  custom,   which   acquiescence  may 

out  the  popular  will.     Hardly  anything  cease  at  any  time  if  Parliament  wills  it ; 

could  be  farther  from  the  truth.     In  the  and  certainly  there  are  some  signs  which 

present  age  of  the  world,  the  existence  point  to  the  possibility  that  this  acqui- 

of  a  king  may  do  no  more  than  give  to  the  escence  will  cease.     Again,  if  it  be  said 

popular  will  the  sanction  of  the  heredi-  that,   after  all,   the  constitution  which 

tary  principle,  that  sentimental  affection  protects  individual  and  local  rights  can 

for  monarchy  which  has  not  yet  lost  all  be  amended,  it  may  be  answered  that  to 

its  influence.     Nothing  has  been  found  amend  thenadonal  constitution  requires 

capable  of  withstanding  the  will  of  the  practical  unanimity  except  under  condi- 

majortty  except  a  written  federal  consti-  tions  like  those  following  the  late  war  ; 

union.     The  United  States  Government  even  a  very  large  majority  of  the  people 

to-day  is  less  democratic  than  that  of  may  be  completely  powerless.     For  ex- 

any  other  country  enjoying  what  we  call  ample,   so  long  as  Mormon  polygamy 

free  institutions.  exists  only  in  the  territories,  Congress 

At  first  sight  this  may  not  appear,  but  can  use  very  severe  means  to  root  it 

the  more  carefully  we  examine  the  mat-  out ;  but  if  it  once  gained   control  of 

ter  the  more  evident  it  will  become.     If  any  State,   it   is  certain   that  the  evil 

we  define  democracy  as  that  form  of  could  not  be  checked  for  years,  and  it 

government  in  which  the  people  of  the  is  quite  possible  that  no  constitutional 

nation  or  a  majority  of  them  exercise  amendment  stringent   enough   to    deal 

the  most  complete  control  over  the  per-  with  the  matter  could  get  the  votes  of 

sons  and  property  within  its  limits,  we  the    requisite  number   of   States.      In 

shall  recognize  how  very  undemocratic  England,  if  the  majority  desired,  all  the 

the     American     Government     is.     We  necessary  legislation  could  be  got  in  a 

have,  first,  a  national  Government,  shut  few  months  at  the  farthest.     Again,  no 

in  on  every  side  by  a  federal  constitu-  one  will  deny  that  the  House  of  Lords 

tion  very  limited  in   its  general  scope,  can  be  remodelled  or  abolished  if  the 

and  even   within   this   scope   restricted  popular  will  really  is  bent  upon  it.     No 

from  interference  with  many  individual  wish    of    a  majority  can    remodel    or 
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abolish    the    Senate    of    the    United  able,  indeed,  that  the  popular  will  has 

States.  such   restricted    power  in   the  United 

The  makers  of  the  American  con-  States  principally  because  it  has  no  one 
stitntion  knew  well  that  no  paper  limi-  authoritative  organ  of  expression.  For 
lations  could  curb  the  popular  will,  a  few  years  after  the  civil  war  it  had 
Agreeing  with  many  Europeans  that  the  such  an  organ  in  a  united  Congress, 
people  should  be  saved  from  oppres-  and  the  Constitution  has  hardly  reces- 
sion by  individuals,  their  singular  merit  ered  from  the  strain  then  put  upon  it. 
consisted  in  providing,  in  part  uncon-  We  now  approach  the  explanation  of 
sciously,  that  individuals  should  not  be  the  recent  movements  in  England  and 
oppressed  by  the  people.  Tbey  did  not  America.  This  transformation  of  indi- 
create  a  strong,  highly  centralized  Gov-  vidual  and  local  privileges  into  individ- 
ernment,  and  then  write  down  that  it  ual  and  local  rights  is  very  pleasing  to 
should  not  do  this  or  that ;  they  did  not  the  American  ;  but,  like  many  another, 
rely  wholly  upon  the  Supreme  Court  he  objects  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  his 
with  its  marvellous  power  of  declaring  precious  possession.  So  strong  is  the 
void  unconstitutional  laws.  Through  tendency  of  modern  civilization  toward 
the  jealousy  of  the  several  branches  of  democracy  that  nothing  but  this  minute 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the  jeal-  division  of  power  between  nation  and 
ousy  of  the  States,  they  secured  both  State,  between  the  legislature  and  the 
the  rights  of  the  individual  and  local  executive,  keeps  the  popular  will  from 
rights — for  these  last,  as  paramount  to  asserting  itself.  With  this  division  of 
national  [rights,  are,  like  individual  power  comes  necessarily  a  division, 
rights,  so  many  restrictions  upon  the  and  therefore  a  lack,  of  responsibility, 
will  of  the  people.  "Heretofore,"  No  one  is  responsible  for  anything.  If 
said  Fierce  Butler  in  the  Constitutional  we  have  no  bankrupt  law  the  House  of 
Convention,  "  I  have  opposed  the  grant  Representatives  is  not  responsible  with- 
of  new  powers  to  Congress,  because  they  out  the  Senate,  the  Senate  is  not  re- 
would  all  be  vested  in  one  body ;  the  sponsible  without  the  House,  both  to- 
distribution  of  the  powers  among  differ-  gether  are  not  responsible  without  the 
ent  bodies  will  induce  me  to  go  great  President,  and  he  is  powerless  to  do 
lengths  in  its  support."  He  was  think-  anything-  As  the  three  branches  of  the 
ing,  not  only  of  the  Senate,  but  of  the  legislature  have  been  under  the  control 
President  and  Supreme  Court  as  well,  of  the  same  political  party  but  two  years 

If  it  be  asked  why  the  people  of  the  out  of  the  last  twelve,  each  party  finds 

United  States  submit  to  a  government  it  easier  to  throw  the  blame  of  failure 

so  undemocratic,  two  answers  may  be  upon  the  other  than  to  carry  measures 

given.     It  may  be  said  quite  truly  that  the  credit  of  which  it  must  share  with 

they  have  voluntarily  given  up  a  portion  its  opponents.     Again,  in  the  matter  of 

of  their  authority,  but  such  an  answer  divorce    the    national    authorities    are 

contains  only  'part  of  the  truth.     Per-  powerless  under  the  constitution,  the 

suaded  that  their  government  is  really  States  can  deal  only  with  their  several 

popular,  there  is  little  chance  for  them  jurisdictions,  and  so  no  comprehensive 

to  find  out  their  mistake.     With  notb-  scheme  can  be  framed, 

ing  in  the  nature  of  a  plebiscite,  they  It  follows  naturally,  from  this  want  of 

have,  if  the  President  and  Congress  are  authority  and  responsibility,  that  even 

at  loggerheads,  no  means  of  finding  but  those   powers   which    are  intrusted   to 

which  represents  the  popular  will,  and  Congress  are  but  feebly  exercised,  and 

so  there  is    little    popular   excitement  that  both  its  branches  lack  responsible 

when   one  obstructs  the  other.     Even  leaders.     At  all  times  in  the  history  of 

when,  as  in   1876,  the  defeated  candi-  the  United  States  the  ablest  men  in  the 

date  for  the  Presidency  gets  a  larger  national  legislature  have  been  willing  to 

popular  vote  than  the  President  elect,  leave  it  in  order  to  enter  the  Cabinet, 

it  is  open  to  the  supporters  of  the  latter  where  there  is  little  power  over  legisla- 

to  say  that  the  States  in  which  they  were  tion  and  no  responsibility  for  it. '  With- 

successful  would  have  given  them  much  in  three  years  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 

larger  majorities  if  the  issue   had  de-  majority  in  the  House  of   Representa- 

pended  on  the  popular  vote.   ItUprob-  lives  shelved  himself  by  obtaining  the 
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post  of  Minister  to  Turkey,  which,  cod-  local  and  individual  rights  against  a 
■ideiing  our  relations  with  that  country,  popular  majority,  it  can  do  so  only  at  the 
is  very  much  as  if  Lord  Randolph  expense  of  division  and  lack  of  respon- 
Churchill  should  beg  Lord  Salisbury  to  sibility  ;  if  a  strong  and  responsible 
make  him  Governor- General  of  Barba-  government  be  established,  individual 
does.  and  local  rights  will  disappear,  and  a 
Now  the  American  people  have  grown  highly  centralized  representative  de- 
somewhat  tired  of  all  this,  and  many  of  mocracy  will  arise  upon  their  ruins, 
them  do  not  like  to  be  hampered  in  In  England  the  case  is  precisely  te- 
every  movement  by  the  strait  jacket  of  versed.  A  highly  centralized  represen- 
a  written  constitution.  The  desire  for  tative  democracy  exists  already,  and  it 
uniformity,  so  characteristic  of  the  is  desired  to  import  into  this  form  of 
democratic  spirit,  makes  one  class  of  government  some  of  the  advantages  of 
men  impatient  of  the  vagaries  of  local  a  federal  constitution,  and  some  safe- 
laws  ;  while  another  class,  when  some-  guards  for  individual  rights  and  privi- 
thing  goes  wrong,  wants  some  one  to  leges  ;  to  adapt  some  of  the  modern 
bear  the  blame  and  furnish  the  remedy,  conveniences  of  a  written  constitution 
Therefore  the  former  desire  to  have  the  to  the  stately  old  fabric  that  has  been 
national  government  deal  with  great  building  ever  since  the  dawn  of  history. 
vexed  questions  outside  its  jurisdic-  The  attempt  is  utterly  useless.  The 
tion,  as  defined  by  the  Constitution —  former  building  must  be  pulled  down 
with  the  liquor  traffic,  with  public  and  the  new  building  begun  at  the 
education,  with  railroads  and  telegraphs,  foundations.  If  it  be  possible  to  make 
Congressional  inefficiency  and  irrespon-  oftheBritishempireafederalStatewhose 
sibility  make  the  latter  long  for  a  re-  several  members  shall  have  rights  in- 
sponsible  Government  to  succeed  the  violable  even  by  the  will  of  the  Imperial 
irresponsible  committee  system.  It  is  people,  certainly  no  such  State  can  be 
very  plain  what  the  result  of  these  established  until  its  government,  divided 
changes  would  be.  If  the  scope  of  the  into  jealous  and  independent  depart- 
national  Government  were  greatly  en-  ments,  and  strictly  limited  in  its  juris- 
larged  the  States  would  lose  nearly  all  diction,  has  lost  much  of  its  efficiency 
their  power,  and  the  little  which  these  and  nearly  all  its  responsibility.  Then 
advocates  of  centralization  are  willing  and  only  then  can  it  be  prevented  from 
to  leave  them  would  soon  be  absorbed,  dealing  with  individual  and  local  rights 
If  a  Cabinet,  responsible  to  Congress,  as  it  pleases.  Thus  and  only  thus  can 
be  introduced,  it  is  clearly  impossible  the  empire  obtain  the  advantages  of 
for  an  independent  executive  like  the  American  federalism. 
American  President  to  exist.  No  Take  the  case  of  Ireland,  for  ex- 
Cabinet  can  be  responsible  without  the  ample,  and  suppose  Home  Rule  granted 
means  of  choosing  its  agents,  or  in  the  it.  The  Irish  Parliament  will  then  ex- 
face  of  a  real  veto  power ;  indeed,  ab-  press  the  will  of  the  Irish  people.  If 
solute  responsibility  and  absolute  power  this  will  is  allowed  to  govern,  Great 
are  corollaries  of  each  other.  If  the  Britain  will  tend  to  become  a  con  fed- 
power  of  the  national  Government,  both  eracy,  not  a  federal  union  in  the  Arueri- 
executive  and  legislative,  were  united  in  can  sense  of  the  word.  If  this  will  is 
one  body,  that  body  would  most  cer-  checked  and  thwarted,  great  friction 
tainly  absorb  the  authority  of  the  Slates,  and  irritation  will  follow.  In  America 
considered  as  governments  with  inde-  this  is  not  so,  because  for  generations 
pendent  political  rights.  Even  the  Su-  the  people  have  been  accustomed  to  a 
preme  Court,  that  American  wonder  of  Government  in  which  the  popular  will 
ihe  world,  could  not  prevent  this.  As  is  not  expressed  by  any  man  or  body  of 
Hamilton  said  in  the  Federalist,  the  men,  and  under  which  the  popular  de- 
judiciary  is  the  weakest  of  the  three  sires  are  in  a  chronic  state  of  non-ful- 
depaitmcnts,  and  its  power,  apparently  filment.  Would  Ireland  be  satisfied 
so  tremendous,  can  exist  only  in  face  of  with  so-called  Home  Rule,  under  which 
a  weak  and  divided  government.  In  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  the  Patlia- 
fine,  if  the  Government  of  the  United  ment  of  Great  Britain  to  boot,  could  not 
States  now  recognizes  and  protects  many  abate  a  jot  or  a  tittle  of  the  rights  of  the 
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moat  oppressive  landlord  ?  Such  a  state  bility.  But  individual  and  local  right! 
of  affairs  is,  I  believe,  the  inevitable  cannot  exist  in  the  face  of  a  supreme 
coDcomiUnt  of  a  federal  union  like  outs,  legislature  like  the  present  Parliament 
Democracy  can  exist  only  under  a  of  Great  Britain,  nor  can  perfect  re- 
tteaty-roade  confederacy  or  under  a  sponsibility  exist  where  authority  is  de- 
centralized Government.     In   the  first  vided. 

case  the  people  of  the  State  are  all  pow-        Finally,  it  may  be  asked  if  it  would 

erful ;  in  the  second,  the  people  of  the  be  possible   for  tbe  United   States  to 

nation.  give  up  federalism  or  for  the   United 

If  these  things  are  true,  it  is  easy  to  Kingdom  to  adopt  it  ?    This  question  I 

see  how  they  bear  upon  the  changes  in  shall  not  try  to  answer,  and  in  regard  to 

popular  feeling,    mentioned  at  the  be-  it    I    shall    make    but  one  suggestion, 

ginning  of  this  article-     There  are  spe-  The  drift  of  the  age  appears  to  be  tow- 

cial  advantages  pertaining  to  the  federal  aid  democracy,  and  not  away  from  it. 

form  of    government :  a  healthy  local  So  it  may  be  possible  for  the  Govern- 

spirit   and    a    security    for    individual  ment  of  the  United  States  to  grow  cen- 

rights.     There  are  special    advantages  tralized  and  unitarian,  while  it  is  impos- 

pertaining  to  what  Mr.  Dicey  calls  the  sible   for  the    Biitish    Government   to 

unitarian    form    of    government :  con-  grow  decentralized  and  federal. — Fort- 

centrated  energy  and  perfect  responsi-  nightly  Review. 
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Chambers's  Encyclopedia,  A  Dictionary  cyclopaedia,  as  revised,  fully  equal  to  the  rc- 
of  Universal  Knowledge,  with  Maps  and  qui  r  omen  Is  of  the  day,  so  far  as  the  more  con- 
Wood  Engravings.  Revised  edition  of  iSSS  denied  form  of  this  work  permits.  A  word 
si  ttq..  Vol.  II.  To  be  completed  in  Tea  as  to  tbe  various  plans  on  which  the  different 
I  Volumes.  Edinburgh:  W.  &•  X.  Ciamten/  cyclopaedias  are  constructed  will  more  fully 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Liffincott  Company.  explain  the  nature  of  our  qualification.  The 
In  this  day  of  universal  reading  and  inquiry,  Britanaica.  also  published  in  Edinburgh,  and 
a  good  cyclopaedia  is  an  indispensable  feature  in  its  way  the  most  complete  work  in  the 
of  the  book-shelves,  even  for  those  who  do  not  world,  is,  in  its  theory  and  plan  of  arrange- 
aspire  to  the  ownership  of  what  can  be  digni-  ment,  rather  adapted  for  the  uses  of  the  protes- 
ted as  a  library.  True,  in  any  large  sense  aional  man  and  scholar  than  for  the  ordinary 
of  the  term  "Intellectual  culture"  the  knowl-  and  casual  seeker  after  information.  Many 
edge  to  be  derived  from  a  cyclopedia  coiisti-  of  the  more  trivial  subjects  are  altogether  ig- 
nites the  mere  anatomy  and  dry  bones  of  nored,  while  all  leading  topics  are  made  the 
things.  But  it  is  no  less  essential  than  the  subjects  of  exhaustive  essays,  treated  without 
skeleton  is  to  the  working  of  the  flesh  and  limit  of  space  by  the  greatest  authorities, 
blood  forces.  Many  students,  indeed,  think  Chambers's  Encyclopedia,  on  the  other  hand, 
themselves  ill-equipped  unless  they  have  all  is  projected  on  a  different  outline.  It  is  de- 
the  cyclopedias  at  their  hand.  signed  for  the  use  of  the  million  and  not  of  the 
The  present  edition,  which  will  be  thor-  thousand.  Every  subject  which  is  likely  to  in- 
oughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  as  teres!  an;  intelligent  man  is  at  least  briefly 
issued  in  conjunction  with  the  eminent  Ameri-  discussed,  aad  no  topic  is  treated  except  in  the 
can  firm  whose  name  is  on  the  title-page,  will  most  condensed  form  consistent  with  a  state- 
give  special  attention  to  American  subjects,  ment  of  the  salient  points  of  value.  In  this 
which  will  be  discussed  by  American  authors,  way  a  much  wider  range  is  permitted,  even  if 
The  principal  phases  in  this  distinctive  feature  within  the  range  Is  far  lees  thorough.  Apple- 
will  be  law,  history,  and  geography.  So  that  ton's  Cyclopedia  in  Its  alms  stands  about 
the  transatlantic  reader  will  find  ample  justice  midway  between  tbe  two. 
given  to  those  themes  in  which  he  would  mat-  The  encyclopedia,  tbe  first  volume  of  which 
nrally  be  most  interested.  Maps  of  the  differ-  is  before  us,  criticised  from  its  own  stand- 
ent  States  of  the  United  States  are  also  given,  point,  the  only  fair  basis  of  judgment,  does  its 
ThesecharacteristicswillmakeChambers'sEn-  work  with  great  completeness  and  moroogh- 
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ncas.  The  following  extract  from  the  preface  up ;  "  Organic  Analysis,"  by  Leonard  Dobbin, 
of  the  first  edition  clearly  conveys  the  ambi  Ph.D.;  "  Antli'opology,"  by  Grant  Allen; 
tton  of  the  projectors  ;  "  The  general  character  "Archeology,"  by  Joseph  Anderson,  LL.D,; 
of  the  work  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  title  '  A  "  Aristotle,"  by  David  Ritchie  ;  "  Asia,"  by 
Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge.'  The  Prince  Peter  Krapotbine ;  "  Assyria,"  by  W. 
several  topics  are  not  handled  with  a  view  of  St.  Chad  Boscawen  ;  "  Athens."  by  Martin  L. 
the  technical  instruction  of  those  who  have  to  D'Ooge ;  "  Astronomy,"  by  Rev.  Edward  S, 
make  a  special  study  of  particular  branches  of  Kirk ;  "  Atlantic  Ocean,"  by  John  Murray, 
knowledge  or  art.  The  information  given  LL.D.;  "Atomic  Theory,"  by  Leonard  Dob- 
may  be  characterized  as  non-professional,  em-  bin,  LL.D. ;  "  Austria,"  by  W,  Dundas  Walk- 
bracing  those  points  of  the  several  subjects  er;  "  Balzac,"  by  William  White  ;"  Bacteria," 
which  every  intelligent  man  or  woman  may  by  J.  Arthur  Thomson  ;  "  Balloon,"  by 
have  occasion  to  speak  or  think  about.  At  Alexander  Gal letl y  ;  ■■  Banking,"  by  Andrew 
the  same  time,  every  effort  is  made  that  the  W.  Kerr ;  "  Baptists,"  by  Rev.  J.  M 'Lilian  ; 
statements,  so  far  as  they  go,  shall  be  precise  "  Basques,"  by  Thomas  Davidson,  and 
and  scientifically  accurate.  One  great  aim  in  "  Beacons  field,"  by  Francis  Hindes  Groome. 
the  arrangement  of  the  work  has  been  to  render  The  whole  work  will  be  published  in  ten  vol- 
it  easy  of  consultation.  It  is  expressly  a  diction-  nines,  and  the  price  is  so  far  below  that  of  the 
ary  In  one  alphabet,  as  distinguished  on  the  other  cyclopaedias  as  to  make  it  easily  within 
one  hand  from  a  collection  of  exhaustive  trea-  the  means  of  the  well-to-do  mechanic  or  other 
tises,  and,  on  the  other,  from  a  set  of  dictiona-  laborer,  who  desires  a  universal  dictionary  of 
ries  of  special  branches  of  knowledge-  To  save  knowledge.  The  volumes  will  be  issued  at 
the  necessity  of  wading  through  a  long  treatise  intervals  and  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


Memoirs  of  an  Arabian  Princess.     An  Au- 


n  order  to  find,  perhaps,  a  single  fact,  the  vari- 
ous masses  of  systematic  knowledge  have  been 
....  .  tocography.     By    Emily  Ruetc,   «A  Prin- 

broken   up,  as  it  were,  to  as  great  a  degree  "    *>         '  ' 

cess  of  Oman  and  Zanzibar.     New   York  : 

D.  Apflekm  &•  Co. 


t  with  the  separate  explanation 
of  the  several  fragments.  Throughout  the 
articles,  however,  there  will  be  found  copious  This  translation  from  a  recent  German  book 
references  to  other  heads  with  which  they  stand  has  deservedly  attracted  more  than  common 
in  natural  connection  ;  and  thus,  while  a  single  notice.  Nearly  every  attempt  to  portray  the 
fact  is  readily  found,  its  relation  to  other  facts  social  characteristics  of  the  Oriental  has  been 
is  not  lost  sight  of."  exoteric,  or  a  view  from  the  outside,  and  there- 
A  large  number  of  the  articles  have  been  fore  able  only  to  present  the  mere  shallow  and 
entirely  rewritten,  to  adapt  them  more  per-  surface  phases  of  things,  and  always  from  a 
fectly  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  and  point  of  study  necessarily  warped  by  Occiden- 
all  have  been  carefully  revised.  By  rigid  tal  training  and  habits  of  living.  In  the  pres- 
economy  of  space,  too,  we  are  told,  room  has  ent  case  the  writer  is  herself  of  Oriental  birth, 
been  made  for  hundreds  of  titles  not  In  the  a  Mohammedan  princess,  who  lived  till  she 
original  edition.  In  many  cases,  too,  articles  had  become  a  mature  woman  in  the  surround- 
have  been  extended  which  were  at  the  first  logs  and  beliefs  of  her  birth,  and  who  ulti- 
found  to  be  too  brief.  In  a  word,  everything  mately  married  a  German  consular  officer  and 
appears  to  have  been  exhausted  to  make  the  migrated  with  him  to  Germany, 
work  a  model  of  its  kind.  The  maps  cover  The  island  of  Zanzibar,  lying  off  the  east 
physical  as  well  as  descriptive  geography,  and  coast  of  Africa,  became,  about  one  hundred 
the  illustrations  pertain  to  all  classes  of  subjects  years  ago,  a  possession  of  the  Sultan  of  Oman, 
where  the  art  of  the  engraver  can  really  throw  and  in  course  of  time,  owing  to  its  much  great- 
light  on  the  text  Vol.  II.  embraces  the  titles  la  er  fruitfulness  and  its  remoteness  from  the 
A.,  and  nearly  half  of  those  in  B.  Among  the  convulsions  of  war,  grew  to  be  more  wealthy 
leading  subjects  and  writers  in  this  volume  are  and  important  than  the  parent  state,  and,  in- 
the  following  :  "Adam  and  Eve,"  by  Thomas  deed,  the  principal  seat  of  government.  It  was 
Davidson  ;  "Addison,"  by  W.  J.  Courthope  ;  in  this  island-paradise  that  Madame  Ruetewas 
"  jEschylus,"  by  Professor  Mahaffy;  "Agricul-  born,  the  daughter  of  the  Sultan  by  a  Circas- 
ture,"by  Professor  Wallace;  "  Alphabet,"  by  sian  slave,  and  the  sister  of  at  least  a  hundred 
Canon  Isaac  Taylor  ;  "  Alps,"  by  Professor  other  children,  some  thirty-six  of  whom  grew 
Tames  Geikie  ;  "America,"  by  Charles  W.  to  mature  years.  Her  father's  harem  included 
■■ne,  M.D.; "  Anarchism,"  by  Thomas  Kirk-  about  seventy-five  wives  and  concubines  and 
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seems  after  the  fashion  of  Mohammedan  insti-  alt    appeal    except   that  of    compulsion   use* 

tutious  of  this  character.     Mrs.  Ruete's  de-  less. 

scrlptions  of  family  and  social  life  are  very  We  arc  less  interested  in  the  fate,  however, 
graphic,  and  have  all  that  quality  which  we  of  the  ex-Zanzibar  princess,  than  we  are  in 
associate  with  a  perfectly  truthful  picture,  her  fresh  and  lively  portraiture  of  Muslim  life 
One  feature  strikes  us  as  a  little  strange.  In  and  motive  painted  from  the  inside  standpoint 
Zanzibar  there  appears  to  have  been  far  lees  of  one  bora  and  bred  In  sympathy  with  it 
of  that  pitiless  and  watchful  jealousy  which  Harem  life,  its  occupations,  amusements,  and 
guards  the  Zenana  against  all  male  eyes.  The  duties ;  the  incidents  and  ceremonials  accom- 
princesses  as  well  as  the  princes  of  this.  Arabic  pmiying  birth,  marriage,  worship,  government, 
kingdom  appear  to  have  been  allowed  consld-  etc.  ;  the  features  of  town  and  country  life; 
erable  liberty  of  movement--  even  of  occasion-  their  differences  and  responsibilities,  involving 
al  intercourse  with  Europeans.  Indeed,  the  games  and  social  routines  ;  the  unbaring  of  the 
princess  Saline,  such  having  been  Mrs.  Ruete's  essential  spirit  of  Orientalism,  which  flavors 
Oriental  name,  after  she  grew  up,  during  the  Mohammedan  life  and  evolves  its  forms — a)] 
closing  years  of  her  father's  life  and  the  reign  these  are  delineated  with  simple  yet  picturesque 
of  her  brother  Medjid,  was  endowed  with  a  vigor.  One  reflection  which  follows  the  read- 
fine  country  estate,  where  sbe  lived  practically  ing  of  such  books  as  this,  dealing  with  the 
her  own  mistress.  The  body  of  the  book  is  esoteric  life  of  the  East,  forces  utterance.  Mo- 
interesting  specially  as  a  naive  record  of  the  hammedanlsm  it  the  evolution,  logical  and  di- 
every-day  life  of  the  upper  classes  in  Zanzibar,  reel,  of  those  Oriental  characteristics  which 
social,  political,  and  domestic,  and  of  their  existed  long  before  the  advent  of  the  "  Man  of 
quarrels  and  dissensions  ;  while  the  revelation  Mecca."  Its  social  laws  and  requirements 
of  Mohammedan  way*  of  thinking  is  highly  were  in  no  wblt  changed  from  what  went  be- 
suggestive  and  entertaining.  It  shows,  after  all,  fore.  The  seclusion  of  women,  which  is  only 
that  human  nature,  in  its  faults  and  its  virtues,  the  corollary  of  terrible  sexual  passion  and 
is  pretty  much  the  same  whether  Christian  or  jealousy,  and  all  those  social  forms  which  have 
Muslim,  whether  in  Zanzibar  or  in  New  York,  grown  around  this  nucleus,  belong  to  the 
The  episode  which  immediately  led  to  the  hereditary  environment  of  the  Western  Asiatic, 
marriage  and  expatriation  of  the  princess,  was  who  early  In  the  Christian  era  became  the 
her  participation  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  practically  dominating  force  In  Eastern  and 
reigning  Sultan,  Medjid,  on  behalf  of  Sayed  Northern  Africa.  It  is  to  the  eminent  fit- 
Burgasch,  another  brother.  The  princess  went  ness  of  Mohammedan  social  habits,  their  unity 
wrong  in  this  case  as  she  afterward  confesses,  with  the  traditional  characteristics  of  the  Orl- 
and  appears  to  have  been  less  instigated  by  ental  mind  for  countless  centuries,  that  we 
love  for  her  ambitious  brother  Sayed  than  by  must  ascribe  the  slow  prpgresa  of  Christianity, 
her  devotion  to  a  sister  who  was  a  prime  and  the  obstinate  grip  of  the  religion  of  the 
mover  in  the  plot  Medjid,  a  man  of  noble  Prophet  Even  Christianity,  when  adopted, 
character,  while  Sayed  Burgasch  was  a  mere  assimilates  itself  in  many  ways  to  these  irre. 
brutal  tyrant  and  voluptuary,  who  has  since  siitible  race  habits,  which  have  become  an 
utterly  ruined  his  country  and  forfeited  his  unwritten  code. 
rule,  forgave  5alme  her  share  In  the  conspir- 

ny,  bu,  In.lned  ib.t  .be  ,h«,H  1««  h.r  1«-  K™™f  ."  T"*_S™„,,  \°%Z  ™™t 
loved  country  home  and  live  near  him  in  the 
capital.  Here  she  became  acquainted  with  her 

future  husband,  and,  as  difference  of  religion  This  collection  of  short  stories,  which  were 

was   an  inseparable  bar   in  Zanzibar,   finally  originally  published  as  magazine  contributions, 

eloped  with  him  to  live  in  Germany,  thereby  possess  individuality,  freshness  of  character!- 

forfeiting  by  Mohammedan  law  all  property  zation,  and  grace  of  touch,  as  well   as  skilled 

and  royal  rights.     These  she  attempted  to  re-  literary  vigor.   It  is  Interesting  to  observe  how 

cover,  at  least  so  far  as  a  compromise  on  the  much  of  the  most  unique  literary  work  of  the 

money  question  was  concerned,  when  her  hus-  day,  in  fiction,  both  in  this  country  and  Eng- 

band's  death  left  her  poor,  through  the  British  land,  deals  with  provincial  life.     In  England, 

Government,  which  promised  to  interpose  in  Hardy  and   Blacktnore,  Hall,  Caine,  and   G. 

her  behalf.    But  these  promises  were  all  ignor-  Manvllle   Fenn,  have  gathered  their  greenest 

ed,  and   the  bitter  hate  of  Sayed  Burgasch,  laurels  in  the  outlying  social  fields  of  civlliza- 

who    had     become    reigning    Suttan,     made  lion.     So  In   the   United   States  Bret  Harte, 
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Cable,  and  Miss  Murfree  have  found  the  moat  thor  h»»  not  disdained  to  draw  materia]  from 

ripe  and  fruitful  material  for  their  work  in  re-  the  but  authorities. 

giooa  and  phases  of  life  moit  alien  from  what  The  first  three  chapters — "  How  Large  ii  the 

we  recognize  M  the  familiar  and  well-establish-  West?"  "Distances  in  the  United  States,"  and 

ed.    Mr.  Thanet,  the  story  writer  under  notice,  ''The  Six  Growths  of  the  United  Stales" — area 

has  gone  for  his  subjects   to  French-Canadian  vivid    and    concrete    presentation    of    things 

life,  specially  in  that  region  adjacent  to  Quebec  which  the  untravelied,  knowing  vaguely  in  fig. 

where  the  quaint  spirit  and  social  habits  of  the  ores  and  formulas,  find  themselves  astonished 

old  French  settlers  have  been  least  diluted  by  to   know  afresh  under  a  more  vivid   plan  of 

English  mixture,  and  to  various  portions  of  our  measurement. 

own  South  and  Wear.     The  author  appears  to  In  1783  the  United  States  owned  no  rood  of 

have  made  a  careful  and  success! ul  study  of  the  ground  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  beyond  the 

life  which  he  paints  in  these  stories;  and,  in  Mississippi.    The   magnificent   empire   since 

fact,  many  of  the  characters  nave  that  verlsimll-  added  to  its  domain  was  the  spoils  of  war  or 

itude  which  suggests  literal  portrait*  from  Hv-  diplomacy.     The  last  two  great   acquisitions 

Ing characters.     Humor  and  pathos  are  daftly  were  those  of   Oregon  (including   three  other 

mingled,  and  out  of  the  simple  and  uneom-  Stales  and  Territories  then  belonging  to  that 

plexllfe  this  "Spinner  in  the  Snn"  has  woven  name)  and  Alaska,     The  author  sketches  some 

charming  sketches  which  deserve  wide  reading  of    the   more   striking   characteristics   of   our 

and  cordial  literary  recognition.  pioneer  growth  in  the  West  and  South,  and  de- 
votes   a    peculiarly    interesting    chapter    to 

The  United  States  of  Yesterday  awd  To-  "  The  Great  American  Desert,"  under  which 

Morrow.     By  William  Barrows,  D.D.,  An-  bk»k  and   lying   title  the  geographical   igno- 

thor   of    "Twelve    Nights   in   a  Hunter1*  ranee  which  was  rampant  not  much  more  than 

Camp,"   "  Oregon  :  The  Struggle  for  Poe-  *  quarter  of  a  century  since,  comprehended 

session,"  etc.     Boston  ■  Unbcrti  Brstktrs.  what  ha*  since  developed  into  important  States 
and  promising  Territories.    We  can  only  men- 

This  title  opens  up  a  subject  of  boundless  tion  briefly  such  topic*  ai  "  Land  ho  I  dings  in 

interest  and  extent.    If  we  should  judge  It  by  the  United  States,"  "Wild  Life  on  the  Border," 

its  possibilities,  the  Imagination  could  only  be  "Pioneering  in   Education,"   "Lynch  Law," 

satiated  by  a  treatise  historical  and  philosophy  "  Eastern  Jealousy  of  the  West,"  "  The  Rail- 

cal  so  profound,  grasping,  and  comprehensive,  way  System  of  the  West,"  etc     The  closing 

that  the  labors  of  Bancroft,  the  Pacific  Coast  subject  is  an  enthusiastic  forecast  of  the  future. 

historian,  with  his  great  corps  of  collaboratenrs,  Dr.  Barrow*  sums  up  his  thoughts  an  Mai 

would  be  dwarfed  in  comparison.     But  it  is  not  in  mitt  in  the  following  judicious  paragraph  : 

to  such  a  work  of  Titans  that  Dr.  Barrows  in-  "  No  nation  ever  yet  had  so  successful  a  past 

vites   us.     His  book   is  only  a  collection  of  in  a  period  so  brief.     In  one  century  we  have 

sketchy  and  suggestive  essays,  excellently  done  gone  up  from  a  colonial  state,  when  the  British 

in  their  way,  and  only  professing  to  be  studies  of  Ministry  were  unwilling  that  we  should  mann- 

certain   interesting    features  of    our  national  facture  a  teacup,  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of 

growth.  The  author's  capacity  for  valuable  his-  manufacturing  a   nation.     And   yet  we  seem 

torical  investigation  was  shown  in  his  account  of  to  be  but  in  the  beginning  of  our  career,  as  a 

"  Oregon,"  published   In  the  "  American  Com-  ship    outward   bouud  for   the   farthest  ocean 

monwealth  Series."      This  was  more  than  the  which  is  still  in  sight  of  home  headlands,  and 

history  of  a  State.     Itshed  light  on  facts  of  sur-  has  just  laid  her  course.     No  nation  ever  had 

passing  interest,  which  are  an  Integral  part  of  so  auspicious  a  future.     Still  young  and  crude 

the  history  of  the  nation,  and  constitute  the  last  in  the  gristle  rather  than  in  the  bone,  our  pos- 

cbapter  in  our  persistent  struggle  with  Great  sible  history  is  mostly  before  us  in  tempting 

Britain  for  the  control  of  North  America.  susceptibilities  and  rude,  massive  material.  No 

In  the  book  before  us  the  aim  is  to  answer  nation  ever  came  so  near  to  having  innumera- 

questions  relating  to  various  problems  of  sa-  ble  possibilities  and  unlimited  area  for  building 

llent  interest  concerning  the  territory  lying  be-  itself." 

tween  the  Alleghanics  and  the  Pacific,  the  pollt-  If  this  is  extravagance,  it  Is  the  extravagance 

leal  and  social  status  of    which  affords  most  inseparable  from  the  imagination  of  the  seer 

interesting  topics  of  study.     This  Information  and  the  prophet,  which  builds  Into  the  air  but 

is  grouped  into  topics ;  and  while  it  is  largely  out  of  the  solid  earth,  not  the  extravagance  of 

e  of  personal  observation,  the  an-  the  braggart  and  the  dreamer. 
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Pandit  Hkishi  Kesh  Shastiu,  the  editor 
of  the  Sanscrit  Critical  Journal  ai  the  Oriental 
Institute  at  Woking,  is  bringing  out  *  San- 
scrit translation  of  "  Hamlet "  and  "  Rasselas  " 
for  the  use  of  pandits  in  the  series  for  this 
year,  in  which  he  proposes  to  treat  the  follow, 
log  subjects:  Narada  Sanhita,  with  a  full 
commentary  ;  the  Meghaduuof  Kali dasa,  with 
a  commentary  and  an  exhaustive  explanation 
of  allusions,  etc.;  Paniniya  Ashtadhyayi,  with 
explanatory  notes  and  dissertations  on  the 
Sankhya  and  Yoga  philosophies  ;  rules  for  the 
conjugations  of  Sanscrit  roots,  and  other 
matters  either  of  practical  utility  or  research. 
The  subjects  treated  of  in  1887  were  the  San- 
hita Darpana,  with  a  new  commentary  ;  the 
Nyaya  and  Sankhya  philosophies  ;  Yoga  Sutra, 
with  a  commentary  called  Maniprabba;  Hindoo 
law  on  divisions  of  property,  Hindoo  Sutras, 
the  marriage  system  of  the  Hindoos,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Brahmanlc  religion,  and  nu- 
merous other  subjects  interesting  to  the  scholar 
and  the  student  of  the  problems  of  Hindoo 
social  life. 

The  controversy  about  the  fate  of  PelOA  hat 
revived.  Hungarian  papers  are  printing  the 
declaration  of  a  former  Honved-Hussar,  named 
Sxkurka,  to  the  effect  that  he  saw  with  his  own 
eyes  the  poet  cut  down  by  two  Cossacks  at  the 
battle  of  Schassburg,  in  Transylvania,  on  July 
31st,  1849.  At  the  second  sword-blow  PetOfi  fell 
down  dead,  but  one  Cossack  gave  him  another 
blow  when  already  on  the  ground.  This 
statement  is  considered  trustworthy,  and  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  may  put  an  end  to  a  con- 
troversy that  seems  never  to  reach  a  definite 
conclusion. 

The  Indian  newspapers  contain  accounts  of 
the  convocations  of  the  universities  of  Calcutta 
and  Bombay,  which  have  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  At  Calcutta  the  Viceroy  congratu- 
lated two  lady  students  on  their  being  admit- 
ted to  the  B.A.  degree,  and  declared  his  con- 
viction that  upon  the  spread  of  education 
among  the  ladies  of  India  the  future  advance- 
ment of  the  country  might  largely  depend. 
At  Bombay  one  lady  received  the  degree  of 
B.A.,  and  another  noteworthy  fact  was  that  a 
Mohammedan  headed  the  list  of  graduates  in 
civil  engineering. 

The  two  concluding  volumes  of  the  me- 
moirs of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  are 
quite  ready  for  press,  but  their  publication 
has  been  deferred  **  from  political  reasons," 


possibly  ad  tale* das  Grains.  The  first  volume 
Is  said  to  have  gone  in  the  first  week  of  its 
appearance  through  three  editions — quite  a 
phenomenon  for  economical  Germany,  where 
book-buyers  are  scarce. 

As  Is  the  case  In  most  large  libraries,  the 
authorities  of  the  Bibliotheque  Natlonale  of 
Paris  are  much  exercised  to  find  space  to  ac- 
commodate their  rapidly  Increasing  collec- 
tions. As  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  a  subsidiary  storage 
library  at  Fontalnebleau,  to  bold  some  of  the 
less  valuable  of  the  copyright  accessions,  such 
as  the  successive  unaltered  editions  of  popular 
novels,  church  services  and  religious  books, 
and  provincial  newspapers,  which  are  dupli- 
cates of  copies  already  preserved  In  the  de- 
partmental libraries. 

He.  Lewis  Morhis  has  written  a  poem 
In  celebration  of  the  silver  wedding  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  poem  will 
appear  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  Murray's 
Ifagtudnt. 

The  Government  of  the  Northwestern 
Provinces  have  recently  published  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Christian  tombs  or  historical  aad 
other  interest  in  those  provinces  and  in  Oudh. 
The  monuments  of  the  heroes  of  the  Mutiny  at 
the  main  centres  of  the  outbreak — Meerut, 
Cawnpore,  Lucknow,  Benares,  Jhansi,  and 
elsewhere — are  stated  to  be  in  good  order. 
Many  of  the  older  tombs,  however,  are  fast 
falling  Into  decay. 

The  Cambridge  University  Press  will  pub- 
lish Immediately  a  collation  of  the  Athos  Codex 
of  "The  Shepherd  "of  Hennas,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Spyridios  P.  Lambros,  Professor 
of  History  In  the  University  of  Athens,  trans- 
lated and  edited  by  Mr.  J.  Armitage  Robinson, 
Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Many 
of  our  readers  will  remember  the  excitement 
caused  in  the  literary  world  by  the  forgeries 
of  Slmonides  in  the  years  1855-6,  among  which 
the  one  which  awakened  the  liveliest  Interest 
was  a  codex  containing  "  The  Shepherd  "  of 
Hennas. 

The  nine  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  into  Russia,  It  has 
been  decided  shall  be  celebrated  simultaneously 
at  Kief  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  T auric  Cher- 
sonese, the  scene  of  the  baptism  of  St. 
Vladimir  the  Great     The  cathedral  ol  St. 
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Vladimir,  now  in  course 

Kief  as  a  special  memorial  of  the  event,  will 

be  soon  completed. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  the  Athtnaum  .- 
"  The  Italian  newspapers  state  that  two  vol- 
umes have  been  found  in  the  Royal  Palace  at 
Naples  (containing  memoirs  of  the  Queen 
Maria  Carolina)  in  which  many  letters  of  Lord 
Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton  are  included.  They 
may  prove  of  paramount  interest,  if  copies 
can  be  obtained,  in  solving  such  points  of  diffi- 
culty as  have  been  discussed  lately  in  your 
columns  between  Mr.  J.  C.  Jeaffreson  and 
your  reviewer  of  his  recently  published  book." 

The  senior  among  Scandinavian  men  of  let- 
ters. Dr.  Acbatius  Johaa  Kahl,  died  at  Lund 
on  the  23d  of  January.  He  was  born  on  Tycho 
Brahe's  island,  Hveen,  in  the  Sound,  in  the 
year  1794,  and  had  nearly  completed  his 
ninety-fourth  year.  He  was  the  author  of 
agreeable  memoirs  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
of  critical  studies  of  Tegoer  and  Swedenborg. 
For  more  than  a  year  past  Dr.  Kahl  has  been 
the  oldest  priest  in  the  Swedish  Church  ;  he 
has  for  sixty-one'  years  held  the  same  living, 
Bjellerupcum-Stora  Raby  in  Slcane. 

In  moving  some  papers  in  the  University 
of  Helsingfors  there  has  been  found  a  group 
of  unsuspected  manuscripts'  by  the  eminent 
Swe  : ish  poet  of  the  eighteenth  century,  K.G. 
af  Leopold,  including  letters  and  verses.  One 
poem,  dated  1777,  is  said  to  possess  consider- 
able importance. 

Mr.  Froude's  work  is  evidently  going  to 
lead  to  a  West  Indian  literature.  Mr.  L.  D. 
Powlcs,  late  magistrate  in  the  Bahamas,  is 
writing  a.  work  on  those  islands. 

The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Browning's  works, 
recently  announced,  will  have,  it  is  said,  va- 
rious illustrations,  one,  at  least,  to  each  of  the 
sixteen  volumes.  It  will  include  portraits  of 
the  poet  taken  at  various  periods  of  his  life, 
one  dating  from  (he  time  when  "  Paracelsus  " 
was  written  ;  another,  a  facsimile  of  those  done 
in  Woodburytype  from  Fradelle's  excellent 
cabinet  photograph.  The  likeness  lately  paint- 
ed by  Mr.  Barrett  Browning  was  also  to  have 
been  reproduced  (or  the  purpose,  but 'at  pres- 
ent the  process  has  not  succeeded.  The  "  Ring 
and  the  Book  "  will  have  an  interesting  fac- 
simile of  the  title-page  of  the  original  record  oi 
the  Franccschini  case  as  Mr.  Browning  bought 
it  in  Florence. 
.   Professor  Sayce,  who  went  from  Cyprus  to 


Jerusalem,  writes  to  a  friend  from  Cairo  the 
following:  "I  have  come  from  Jerusalem 
through  the  desert  by  the  way  oi  the  Philis- 
tines, and  have  found  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Kasios.  .  .  Two  hundred  cuneiform  tab- 
lets have  been  found  in   Upper  Egypt." 

The  series  of  papers  on  "  The  Military  Bal- 
ance of  Power  in  Europe,"  which  appeared  in 
Black-mood  during  last  autumn  and  the  com 
men  cement  of  the  present  year,  is  to  be  imme- 
diately republished  by  Messrs.  Blackwood, 
Colonel  Maurice,  on  whom,  after  some  little 
speculation,  the  authorship  was  fixed,  and 
whose  name  cow  appears  on  the  title-page, 
has  subjected  the  work  to  a  thorough  revision, 
and  will  incorporate  in  it  the  results  of  hisdis- 
cussiun  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  which  has 
been  carried  on  in  Blackwood  and  the  Fort- 
nightly, Colonel  Maurice's  articles  have  attract- 
ed notice  on  the  Continent.  Prince  Bismarck, 
it  is  said,  has  expressed  a  decided  opinion  as  to 
the  valne  and  soundness  of  Colonel  Maurice's 
views  on  the  political  situation,  white  a  Great 
Power  has  shown  its  appreciation  of  bis  criti- 
cisms by  promptly  remedying  the  weaknesses 
he  had  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Johnson  has  collected  the 
"  Notes  and  Queries  for  a  Bibliography  of  (he 
Writings  of  W.  M.  Thackeray  "  which  appear- 
ed in  the  Athinaum  during  the  past  year,  and 
will  shortly  publish  them  in  a  volume  with 
considerable  alterations  and  additions.  Mrs. 
Richmond  Ritchie  has  accepted  the  dedication 
of  the  book,  which  will  contain  several  unpub- 
lished portraits  of  her  father,  and  of  his  lather 
and  mother,  by  Cbiunery,  F.  Walker,  R.  Doyle, 
and  others.  An  unpublished  illustration  by 
Thackeray  for  "Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball,"  and 
two  drawings  done  by  Doyle  for  '■Rebecca 
and  Rowena,"  will  be  found  among  the  illus- 
trations. The  little  volume  wilt  be  published 
in  "  Collectors' "  form  ;  and  the  edition  will 
be  limited  to  550,  of  which  fifty  copies  Will  be 
on  large  paper  with  proof  illustrations. 

For  want  of  funds  the  British  Museum  au- 
thorities are  unable  to  do  anything  in  the  way 
ot  excavation  in  Babylonia,  and  the  natives 
are  making  away  with  every  relic  they  find, 
breaking  cylinders  in  pieces  in  order  to  obtain 
a  larger  gain.  Better  Sir  A.  Layard  had  never 
turned  a  sod  than  that  the  natives  should  have 
been  taught  what  was  hidden  in  the  soil,  for 
they  use  their  knowledge  only  to  destroy. 

Friends  of  the  late  Archbishop  Trench,  and 
those  who  value  his  literary  work  in  Biblical 
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exposition,  in  poetry,  and  In  philology,  will 
be  interested  in  bearing  that  a  movement  has 
been  set  on  foot  to  do  honor  to  his  memory, 
and  to  bis  energetic  advocacy  of  higher  female 
education,  by  endowing  two  scholarships  In 
the  Alexandra  College  at  Dublin.  This  col- 
lege, which  has  done  very  successful  work, 
was  mainly  founded  by  the  archbishop's  exer- 
tions, and  the  proposed  memorial  will  replace 
two  exhibitions  which  he  annually  contributed 
to  the  institution.  A  strong  committee  has 
been  formed  in  Ireland  and  England  for  this 
purpose. 

The  results  of  a  Governmental  Inquiry  into 
the  operations  of  the  commission  for  translat- 
ing and  publishing  the  ancient  Irish  legal  insti- 
tutes, known  as  the  "  Brehon  Laws,"  aie  ex- 
pected shortly  to  appear  in  the  form  of  a  Par- 
liamentary Paper. 


MISCELLANY. 


Sanitary  Reform  in  Dress.— A  writer  in 
Mac  British  Medical  Journal,  alter  tracing  the 
gradual  evolution  of  most  articles  of  clothing 
from  the  dress  of  previous  periods,  "  an  evolu- 
tion," he  points  out,  "  which  is  one  explana- 
tion of  the  inability  of  the  sanitary  reformers 
to  produce  violent  revolutions  in  dress,"  says : 
"Another  cause  of  the  reformers'  failure  is 
that  they  take  a  standpoint  of  simple  utility, 
and  ignore  the  instinctive  and  inherited  desire 
of  the  one  sex  to  attract  the  other  by  a  becom- 
ing costume.  It  is,  indeed,  a  moot  point 
whether  the  original  adoption  of  clothing  by 
barbaric  nations  was  not  the  result  merely  of 
the  desire  of  both  sexes  to  attract.  '  The 
pangs  of  hunger  and  revenge  once  satisfied,' 
said  Carlyle,  '  the  next  care  of  the  aboriginal 
savage  was  not  comfort,  but  decoration. 
Warmth  he  found  in  the  toils  of  the  chase  or 
amid  dried  leaves  in  his  hollow  shed  or  natural 
grotto  ;  but  for  decoration  he  must  have 
clothes.'  The  same  story  is  told  by  the  dis- 
covered remains  of  paleolithic  man.  Still  in 
his  caves  may  be  found  tbe  ruddle  or  rouge 
with  which  his  wife  painted  her  naked  body, 
and  the  necklaces,  made  from  the  teeth  of 
fierce  beasts,  wherewith  she  adorned  her  hairy 
neck.  Except  such  simple  ornaments  as  these, 
clothing  was  unknown  to  the  early  cave- 
dweller.  Naked  as  bis  mother  bore  him,  he 
chased  the  gigantic  animals  of  those  undegen- 
erate  days  through  the  trackless  forest,  or  dis- 
puted with  them  the  possession  of  those  caves 


which  were  tbe  alternate  lair  of  man  and  beast. 
You  may  still  see  this  early  aavage  in  some  of 
the  excellent  bone-pictures  be  has  left,  semi- 
upright,  covered  with  hair,  Innocent  of  cloth- 
ing, creeping  up  with  noiseless  motion  to  at- 
tack with  his  stone-tipped  spear  tbe  bison,  the 
wild  horse,  or  the  elephant.  In  later  days  the 
daughters  of  a  nomadic  race  sought  to  render 
themselves  attractive  by  adopting  the  trappings 
of  the  camels  which  were  their  care.  As  they 
led  Iheir  charges  to  the  water  by  tbe'ir  nose- 
rings, the  little  bells  the  camels  wore  made  a 
melodious  jingle  in  the  stillness  of  the  desert. 
And  in  forgotten  imitation  of  these  ancient 
servants  the  stately  daughters  of  Jerusalem 
came  tinkling  down  tbe  road,  with  their  silver 
ankle* bells —tbe  maidens  of  Hindostan  yet 
wear  from  their  nostrils  a  glorified  and  be- 
jewelled nose-ring— the  sons  of  the  East  use  a 
sandal  in  which  the  attentive  observer. can  still 
trace  the  tablet  of  undressed  hide  used  by  the 
camel-driver  for  the  feet  of  bis  valuable  beast. 
In  every  age  this  use  of  dress  as  an  ornament 
to  attract  the  other  sex  has  rendered  the  cen- 
sure of  reformers  on  its  extravagances  una  vail- 
ing. When,  for  Instance,  a  mania  for  classi- 
cism afflicted  the  patriots  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  ladies  of  France  adopted  tbe  dresses 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  what  they  imagined 
to  be  such,  with  fatal  eagerness,  and  with  un- 
draped  bodies  and  sandalled  feet  braved  the 
severity  of  a  Parisian  winter.  Their  light  at- 
tire exposed  them  to  diseasesof  the  chest,  nay, 
to  death  itself,  but  they  heeded  not.  The  gold 
rings  shining  on  their  feet  could  not  protect 
them  from  the  cold  of  winter,  yet  they  re- 
mained faithful  to  gaute-clad  nudity.  It  was 
vain  to  remonstrate  with  them  on  their  insuffi- 
cient clothing  ;  with  French  readiness  they 
would  reply  with  an  epigram — 


■  Lt  Jit, 


In  the  same  way  no  arguments  of  utility  or 
sanity  are  likely  to  induce  an  elderly  lady  to 
adopt  the  curtailed  garments  recommended  by 
Dr.  Jessop,  if  the  result  should  be  to  render 
her  an  object  of  ridicule  to  man  when  com- 
pared with  a  sister  dressed  in  the  trailing  gar- 
ments of  modern  fashion.  Much  may  be  done, 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  direction 
of  more  sanitary  clothing,  but  it  has  been  by 
gradual  and  judicious  reform  of  materia],  and 
unseen  alteration  of  undergarments,  at  the 
suggestion  of  medical  men,  not  by  sudden  and 
violent  changes  of  fashion  and  interference 
with   prejudice.      Many   ladies   now  actually 
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wear  the  woven  woollen  vesta  and  the  flannel  the  con  of  Odin,  the  husband  of  Nand.  The 
knickerbocker  drawers  recommended  by  Dr.  triumph  of  evil  Is  short  lived,  the  beautiful 
Jessop.  Suspenders  attached  to  the  stays  re-  Nand  Implores  the  Anses  to  restore  tier  hns- 
place  the  injurious  garter,  and  clothed  necks  band  to  life,  her  prayer  is  granted,  uud  the 
and  shoulders  have  replaced,  at  least  In  the  "  baleful  "  mistletoe  that  Tamora  dreaded  Is 
day-time,  the  low-necked  dresses  of  our  grand-  given  Eo  the  care  of  Freyja,  the  Goddess  of 
mothers.  Much  remains  to  be  done  In  this  Love,  w"ho  Is  aided  in  her  charge  by  her 
matter,  but  it  must  be  attempted  with  a  com-  brother  Frey,  the  God  of  Sunshine,  Rain  and 
plete  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  post-  Harvest,  and  from  being  emblematic  of  death, 
tion,  and  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  fern-  and  "baleful"  in  women,  the  mistletoe  has 
inine  laws  of  thought.  Flowing  garments,  for  become  the  symbol  of  love,  resurrection,  and 
Instance,  will  In  all  probability  never  be  for-  life.  Under  the  white  berries  lovers  vow,  a 
saken,  became  of  the  superior  dignity  they  love  pure  and  fond  as  that  of  Nand  and  Balder, 
confer  on  the  female  figure.  Indeed,  In  our  and  ask  of  Freyja  her  kindly  aid.  So  It  was 
opinion,  the  best  hope  of  discarding  the  hate-  in  that  long  distant  past  when  all  the  harvest 
ful  stays  rests  in  a  gradual  return  to  the  beantt-  being  gathered,  and  the  twelfth  moon  was  sis 
ful  costume  of  Greece,  for  It  is  almost  certain  days  old,  the  Druids  in  white  robes  and  armed 
that  while  waists  are  accentuated,  stays  will  be  with  golden  sickle,  with  many  ceremonies  and 
worn  ;  but  the  change  must  take  place  in  the  sacrificial  offerings,  brought  the  sacred  plant 
natural  direction  of  gradual  development,  dl-  to  the  keeping  of  Freyja,  lest  the  ever-watchful 
retted  by  competent  and  judicious  leaders  of  Loki  should  find  any  unguarded  stem.  So 
fashion,  not  in  that  of  violent  and  f  nconslder-  carefully  did  they  search  that  the  ac-mistel  (oak 
ate  revolutions.  Until  we  are  sufficiently  edu-  mistletoe)  had  almost  disappeared  from  Eng- 
cated  to  accept  the  wise  aphorism  of  Edward  I.  land.  And  had  not  the  Pontiff  Gregory  had  a 
as  our  guide,  a  complete  reform  of  dress  Is  keen  desire  to  Christianize  England,  and  there- 
very  hopeless.  It  was  that  great  king  who  fore  seized  on  the  opportunity  of  jEthelberbt's 
said  : — '  It  Is  impossible  to  add  to  or  diminish  marriage  with  Bercta,  the  daughter  of  King 
real  worth  by  outward  apparel  ;  the  only  mag  Charibert,  of  Paris,  to  send  Augustine,  who 
s  the  magnificence  of  landed  la  5137,  the  lovely  parasite  which  finds  a 
"  place  in  every  home  at  Christmas  would  prob- 
ably have  been  exterminated.  But  the  ecclesi- 
MlsTLETOE. — Of  the  many  Norse  legends  astic  invaders  were  bound  to  stamp  out  heaihen- 
none  is  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  "  Death  Ism,  and  Ihe  eloquence  of  Augustine  bad  a 
of  Balder,"  which  Is  associated  with  this  mys-  powerful  ally  in  the  beauty  of  Bercta.  /Ethel- 
tic  plant,  the  mistletoe.  "  Edda,"  our  first  berht  became  a  Christian,  and  the  oak  ceased 
mother,  tells  how  Frigga,  wife  of  Odio,  fright-  to  be  despoiled,  and  religious  rites  that  had 
ened  by  a  dream  of  her  son  Balder,  the  Sun  been  carried  on  amid  Roman,  Dane,  and  Saxon 
God,  takes  an  oath  "  from  everything  that  were  now  forbidden.  But  the  love  of  the 
springs  from  fire,  air,  and  water,"  not  to  hurt  beautiful  outlived  the  censure  of  the  priest, 
Balder.  But  all  Is  unavailing  against  the  and,  us  a  symbol  of  Immortality,  the  mistletoe 
malice  of  Loki,  who,  though  beautiful  in  form,  Is  entwined  round  the  Gothic  arches  of  the 
Is  the  Spirit  of  Evil.  Loki,  disguised  as  a  cruciform  churches  of  Christendom  ;  wreathed 
lovely  woman,  questions  Frigga  as  to  the  on  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk.  It  reminds 
means  she  has  used  to  guard  her  son.  "Have  both  priests  and  laymen  that  love  has  trl- 
you  sworn  all  things?"  asks  Loki.  "  All  umpired  over  sin,  and  that  man  is  heir  to  im- 
things,"  replied  the  fond  mother,  "  except  one  mortality. — Medical  Preti. 
little  shrub  that  grows  on  the  eastern  side  of 

Valhalla,  and  is  called  mistletoe,  and  which  I         Schopenhauer's  disciples  must  be  either  few 

thought  too  young  and  feeble  to  crave  an  oath  In  number  or  poor  in  purse.     Only  £500  have 

from."     Knowing  Frigga's  secret  Loki  makes  hitherto  been  collected  for  the  monument  in 

an  arrow  of  mistletoe,  and  by  deceit  persuade*  tended  to  be  erected  In  memory  of  the  great 

the  blind  God  Hodllr  to  shoot  the  loved  Balder,  pessimist   at    Frankfort* on-t he-Main,   and  as 

who  dies,  and  thus  Loki,  the  mischief  maker,  this  sum  Is  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses, 

the  adversary  of  the  Anses  (Gods  of  the  Coun  It  was  thought  impossible  to  unveil  the  monu- 

try) ;  the  thief  of  Brisney's  girdle,   the  wolf  ment,  as  first  projected,  on  February  33d,  the 

that  stole  Towyn,  kills  Balder,  the  Sun  God  ;  philosopher's  hundredth  birthday. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  IN  ITS  EFFECT  UPON  TRADE. 

BY    RT.    HON.    SIR    I. VON  PLAYFAIR,    K  C.I).,    M.P. 

Periods  of  depression  in  manufactur-  cause,  dominant  and  universal  in  its  char- 
ing industries  are  common  in  all  ma  acter,  sufficient  to  govern  the  local 
chine-using  countries,  generally  occur-  differences  of  countries  and  national!- 
ring  at  the  same  time  and  extending  ties,  with  all  their  diverse  fiscal  arrange- 
over  the  same  periods.  During  the  pres-  ments.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
ent  century  there  hive  been  twelve  countries  were  devastated  by  war  or  re* 
marked  periods  of  depression,*  short,  mained  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace; 
sharp,  and  severe  in  the  early  part  of  whether  they  were  isolated  by  barriers 
the  century,  because  then  machinery  and  of  Protection,  or  conducted  their  indus- 
hand-labor  were  in  full  conflict.  From  tries  under  Free  Trade  ;  whether  they 
the  year  1837  10  1873  the  periods  of  de-  abounded  in  the  raw  materials  of  indus- 
pression  were  at  tolerably  regular  dis-  try,  or  had  to  import  them  from  other 
tances  of  ten  years.  Since  1873  the  de-  lands;  under  all  these  varying  condi- 
pression  has  been  persistent,  with  a  short  lions,  the  machine-using  countries  of 
cessation  for  special  industries  in  1879-  the  world  have  felt  the  fifteen  years  of 
188-,  after  which  prices  maintained  their  depression  in  the  same  way,  although 
abnormally  low  level.  As  this  prolonged  with  varying  degreesof  intensity.  Dur- 
depression  has  been  common  to  all  ma-  ing  this  lengthened  period  the  hand-labor 
chine-using  countries  it  must  have  one  countries  were  not  seriously  depressed, 
though  in  the  later  years  since  1883  they 


•  The  marked  depressions  In   the    Unlt-d  have  suffered   in  sympathy,  because  the 

Kingdom  have  been  in  1803,  1S10,  1815,  1 81 3.  purchasing  power  of    Europe  became 

1S26,  1S30,  1837,  1847, 1S57, 1866,  1873,  1SB3.  lessened  and  the  commodities   grown 
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by  the  hand-labor  countries  of  Asia  and  duced  a  majority  and  minority  report, 

Africa  were  not  in  demand  at  the  old  the  first  being  practically  that  things  had 

prices.     Thus,  comparing  the  years  1885  better  be  left  to  themselves,  and  thesec- 

and  1886,  the  prices  of  exports  as  given  ondthat  Fair  Trade  (which  is  nothing 

in  the  Economist,  declined  in  the  latter  but  Protection  in  a  domino)  is  to  be  our 

year  6 "34  per  cent,  while  prices  of  im-  salvation.     My  object    in   the  present 

ports  declined  6*37  per  cent.     In  other  article  is  to  contend  that  there  are  only 

words,  the  prices  fell  all  round,  practi-  two  causes  of  the  universal  depression, 

cally  the  same  both  as  to  buying  and  sell*  viz.  :— 

ing.  The  machine-using  countries  have  1.  That  the  improvements  in  machin* 

a  population  of  400  millions,  or  if  we  ery,  by  new  inventions,  have  produced 

exclude  Russia,  which  is  scarcely  a  ma-  great  changes    in    the   quickness    and 

chine-using  country, "of   300   millions:  economy  of  distribution  of  commodities, 

while  the  hand-labor  countries  contain  and  have  profoundly  altered  the  whole 

one  thousand  million  people.     The  de-  system  of  commerce, 

pression  in  the  former  has  been  general  a.  That    the  improvements  of    ina- 

and  synchronous,  so  that  this  universal  chinery   used   in   production    have    tn- 

result  must  have  a  universal  cause.     In  creased  the  supply  of  commodities  be- 

a  speech  which  I  delivered  at  Liverpool  yond   the  immediate  demands  of    the 

some  years  ago  I  formulated  this  cause  world,   and  have  too  rapidly  displaced 

in    the   following    words — "That    the  the  old  forms  of  labor, 

world  has  not  yet  accommodated  itself  At  the  end  of  last  century  and  in  the 

to  the  wonderful  changes  which  science  early  part  of  the  present  one  there  were 

has  produced  in  the  modes  of  produc-  severe  depressions  caused  by  the  rapid 

lion  andin  the  exchanges  of  commerce.''  application   of  machinery  to*  industrial 

Since  that  time  many  writers  in  political  employments  after  Walts'  improvement 

economy  have  independently  arrived  at  in  the  steam-engine.     The  sufferings  of 

the   same  conclusion.     Among  foreign  the  hand-laborers  were  severe,  and  labor 

writers  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Arthur  riots,  in  which  mills  were  burned  and 

von  Studnilz,  of  Dresden  ;  Piermez,  of  machinery  destroyed,  showed  the  acute 

Brussels;  Jules  Duckerts,  of  Verviers ;  conflict   then  existing  between  manual 

Emil  de  Laveleye  and   Trasenster,  of  labor  and  mechanical  power.     Our  late 

Liege  ;  Annecke  and  Engel,  of  Berlin,  depressions   have  been  altogether  of  a 

In  the  United  States,  Caroll  Wright,  the  different  kind.    Labor  has  suffered  much 

Commissioner  of  Labor,  David  Wells,  less  than  capital,  for,  on  the  whole,  there 

and   Atkinson   have  written  admirable  has  been  a  general  tendency  to  increase 

treatises    supporting    this  view  as  the  wages.      The  general  increase  between 

cause  of  the  long  depression      It  is  im-  iSsoand  1883  is  39'i8percent.     In  the 

portant  that  the  reason  for  this  conclu-  United  States,  a  land  of  protection,  the 

sion  should  be  dearly  stated,  because,  if  increase  is  28*36  per  cent,  between  i860 

it  be  true,  all  partial  remedies,  such  as  -1883.     Even  when  they  have  not  in- 

Protection,    Fair   Trade,    Bimetallism,  creased,  the  large  fall  in  the  prices  of  the 

and  the  like,  can  only  have  local  effects,  necessaries  of  life  has  been  equivalent 

which  may  benefit  or  injure  particular  to  an  increase  in  wages.     But  during 

countries,  but  can  do  little  to  mitigate  the  whole  of  the  depression  there  has 

the  universal  depression.     All  the  great  been  a  downward  competition  in  prices 

countries  have  had  commissions  or  Com-  of  commodities,  so  that  the  margin  of 

mittees  of  their  Legislatures  to  inquire  profit  to  the  capitalist  is  now  exceedingly 

into  the  causes  of  the  general  depres-  narrow.     This  fall  in  prices  has  been 

sion,   but,  as   the  inquiries  have  been  nearly  universal,  though  not  equal  in  all 

confined  to  their  own  countries,  none  of  countries.     The  order  of  the  descent  is 

them    have  taken   a  sufficiently  broad  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the 

view  of  a  universal  cause.     The  Cora-  United  Slates,  the*  two  last  countries  be- 

raittee  of  Congress  in  the  United  States  ing  at  the  bottom  of  the  inclined  plane. 

have  taken  evidence  upon  386  causes  The  fall   in  prices   of   food  stuffs  has 

for  the  depression,  and  point  to  the  same  profoundly  affected  the  agricultural  in- 

number  of    remedies.     Our   own  very  dustry  of  this  country,  though  at  the 

voluminous  inquiry  in  this  country  pro-  same  lime  it  has  given  cheap  food  to 
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the  people.  As  our  largest  imports-  dwindled  to  138,00010  1878.  In  1877 
tions  of  food  are  from  America,  I  give  half  the  coal-miners  and  iron-workers  in 
in  a  foot-note*  the  reductions  in  price,  the  United  States  being  out  of  work, 
The  reductions  in  the  prices  of  food  labor  riots  became  serious.  In  1885  de- 
stuffs  are  far  too  great  to  have  any  im-  pression  in  the  United  States  was  so 
porlant  connection  with  the  slight  ap-  general  that  r, 000,000  laborers  were  out 
preciation  of  gold  or  the  larger  depre-  of  employment.  At  such  times  discon- 
ciation  in  silver.  Countries  with  a  pro-  tent  exists  and  strikes  arise:  in  188S 
tective  fiscal  system  feel  the  latter  less  there  were  350  strikes,  involving  450,- 
than  England,  because  they  have  few  000  workmen.  If  such  events  happen  in 
direct  dealings  with  silver-using  nations.  America,  with  its  protectionist  policy. 
The  volume  of  trade  with  hand-labor  there  is  little  ground  for  the  contention 
countries  is  immense,  but  their  credits  of  Fair  Traders  that  Free  Trade  is  the 
are  small,  and  their  banking  systems  are  cause  of  depression  in  England, 
limited.  The  raw  materials  which  they  But  the  bi-metallists  bring  forward 
grow — such  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  their  own  pet  theory  of  the  appreciation 
hemp,  wool,  cotton,  spices,  indigo,  and  of  gold  and  the  depreciation  of  silver, 
dye-wood — are  shut  out  or  hampered  by  and  deem  that  to  be  a  sufficient  explana- 
duties  in  protected  countries,  so  this  tton  of  depression.  There  might  be 
produce  naturally  gravitates  to  England  something  in  this  theory  if  the  great 
as  a  land  of  free  ports.  transactions  of  commerce  were  paid  for 

During  the  continuance  of  the  long  in  bullion.  But  that  merely  settles  the 
depression  both  wages  and  the  prices  of  balance  of  exchange,  for  exchanges  are 
commodities  have  declined  from  the  high  conducted  by  an  interchange  of  corn- 
level  on  which  they  stood  during  the  few  modities.  If  the  depreciation  of  silver 
prosperous  years  preceding  1873.  This  had  been  the  cause  of  the  depression  of 
is  true  of  all  countries,  but  if  we  con-  England,  which  certainly  has  the  largest 
trast  the  relative  position  of  England  traffic  with  silver-using  countries,  it 
and  the  United  States— that  is,  of  two  ought  to  have  been  specially  severe  in 
nations  under  completely  opposite  fiscal  1873-4  ;  for  in  these  years  Germany 
systems — it  is  found  that  wages  fell  more  adopted  a  gold  standard,  contracting  by 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  In  the  extensive  sales  her  silver  coinage,  while 
United  States,  between  1873-78,  wages  France  at  the  same  time  ceased  to  coin 
of  unskilled  labor  fell  from  37  to  50  per  silver  money.  By  1875  English  industry 
cent,  and  in  the  case  of  skilled  artisans  ought  to  have  been  crushed  by  these 
to  a  greater  extern.  In  England  wages  changes,  but  the  truth  is  that  then  and 
decreased  in  various  trades.  Some  of  ever  since  both  gold  and  silver  have  been 
them,  as  among  iron-workers,  in  1874,  to  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Before  deal- 
about  35  per  cent.  Among  miners  and  ing  with  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true 
shipbuilders  there  was  considerable  re-  causes  of  the  depression,  it  is  desirable 
duction.  In  the  cotton  industry,  1877-  to  consider  the  general  features  which 
79,  wages  fell  20  per  cent-,  advancing  10  have  given  a  common  character  to  the 
per  cent,  in  the  two  following  years,  depressions  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  The 
On  the  whole  of  the  industries  of  this  common  features  have  been  the  same  in 
country  wages  are  believed  to  have  risen  all  countries — first,  that  though  prices 
9'74  per  cent,  between  1871-1883,  and  of  commodities  have  been  largely  re- 
to  have  fallen  in  the  United  States  5 '41  duced,  the  volume  of  productions  and 
per  cent.  Thus  England  suffered  con-  the  business  of  commerce  have  not  been 
siderably  less  than  the  United  Stales,  lessened  in  anything  like  the  same  pro- 
Trie  demand  for  labor  in  the  latter  coun-  portion  ;  second,  that  though  wages  have 
try  contracted  so  much  that  the  immi-  fallen,  they  have  not  declined  at  all  in 
grants,  who  had  numbered  400,000  an-  proportion  to  the  fall  in  prices ;  and 
nually  in  the  six  years  end.ng  1873,  third,  that  the  margin  of  profit  to  the 
capitalist  have  been  very  small.   Capital, 

•  The  following  are  ihe  perecmage  r«duc-  then,  duringthis  long-continued  depres- 

XS  Ir,^"1  m!„°™m?  !u?JE"!£  8*0"  h"  suffered  more  than  labor.      For 

lobr    an'i   1330  : — Mesa  pork,   db*  ;  lard,   ao  :  ,        ,                  ... 

hams.  i4t  ;  oais.  39*  ;  Indian  corn.  43  :  but-  some  Iln,c   Past  capital,  when  applied  to 
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with  about  10  percent,  of  the  cost  of  new  discoveries  in  science  lo  adapt  el  ec- 

conversion  of  raw  material  into  a  useful  tricity  to  the  growing  wants  of  the  world, 

product,  while  labor  gets  go  per  cent.  All    these  have  been   made  in  recent 

Of  the  ro  per  cent,  which  goes  to  the  times.     The  three  discoverers  who  have 

capitalist  only  from  5  to  6  can  be  put  revolutionized    commerce — Oersted,   of 

to  profit,  the  rest  going  to  the  wear  and  Copenhagen,  Faraday  and  Whealstone, 

tear  of  plant  and  machinery.     There  is  of  London — lived  in  my  own  day,  and 

at  present  a  want  of  harmony  between  indeed  were  my  personal  friends.     The 

capital  and  labor  which  tends  to  con*  applications  of  their  discoveries  to  the 

tinue  the  depression.     Sometimes  work-  various  purposes  of  electricity — the  tele- 

ing  men,  not  content  with  the  shorter  graph,  telephone,  and  electric  lighting — 

hours  of  labor  in  this  country,  put  ar-  have  created  new  labor,  but  have  at  the 

bitrary  limits  to  output  and  to  the  mode  same  time  displaced  a  great  amount  of 

in  which  the  workers  shall  be  employed,  other  labor.     In  the  United  Kingdom 

Such  restrictions  to  production,  lessen-  upward  of  42,000  persons  are  engaged 

ing  the  very  narrow  margin  of  profit  that  in   work    depending    upon   electricity, 

prevails,  have  stopped  some  works  and  while   probably   throughout    the   world 

threaten  to  drive  others  from  this  coun-  more  than    300,000  persons  win  their 

try  to  foreign  parts.     A  better  education  subsistence  by  the  recent  applications  of 

Of  masters  and  men,  which  I  contend  for  this  science-     The  amount  of  labor  which 

later,  will  show  that  the  interests  of  cap-  it  has  displaced  cannot  be  calculated, 

ital  and  labor  are  not  antagonistic,  but  The  whole  method  of  effecting  exchanges 

identical.  has  been  altered,  because  communica- 

Having  dealt  with  these  preliminary  lion  with  other  countries  is  now  imraedi- 

■ubjrcts,  I  now  turn  to  the  discussion  of  ate  ;  the  consumer  and  producer  in  op- 

the  two  immediate  causes  which  have  led  posite  parts  of  the  globe  making  their 

to  the  universal  depression  in  all  ma-  bargains  in  a  single  hour,  without   the 

chine-using  countries  for  fifteen  years,  intervention  of  metcantile  agencies  or 

The  first  of  these  I  have  stated  to  be  the  the  large  warehouse  system  which  former 

changes    produced    by  science    in   the  methods   of  commerce  required-     The 

economy  of  distribution,  and  the  conse-  Suez  Canal  and    improved   telegraphy 

quent  and  profound  alterations  which  made   great    demands    for  quick   and 

have  followed  in  the  commerce  of  the  economical     distribution    of    material, 

world.      In  1869    the  Suez  Canal  was  Numerous  steamers  were  built  between 

opened,   the  result  being  that  the  old  1370-3  for  this  purpose,  but  so  rapid 

route   round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  the  improvements  that  they  were 

was  in  a  few  years  abandoned  for  the  nearly  all  displaced  two  years  afterward 

shorter  and  more  economical  route  to  {1875-6),  and  sold  at  half  their  cost, 

the   East.     On   the  old   route,   sailing  Iron  has  been   largely    substituted  by 

ships  were  chiefly  used,  and  they  occu-  steel,   both  on   land  and  at  sea,   Bes- 

pied  from  six  to  eight  months  in   the  semer's     invention     having    desirojed 

round  passage,  while  now  the  time  is  wealth  ;  but,  like  the  phoenix,  new  wealth 

shortened  to  thirty  days.     By  the  sub-  has  arisen  from  its  ashes.     A  ship  which 

ititution  of  iron  steamers  carrying  the  in  1883  cost  £24,000  can  now  be  built 

commerce    of  the    Western  hemisphere  for  £14,000.     The  economy  of  fuel  has 

through  the  Suez  Canal,  a  tonnage  esti-  alsn  been  very  great.     Shortly  before  the 

mated  at  two  millions  of  tons  was  prac-  opening  of   the   Suez    Canal,   the  best 

tically  destroyed,  and  vast  arrangements  steamers  crossing  the  Atlantic  expended 

in  commercial  industry  were  displaced.  200  tons  of  coal  to  carry  an  amount  of 

In  the  old  system  of  long  voyages,  large  cargo  which  can  now  be  driven  across 

storehouses  of  goods  had  to  be  provided  for  35  tons.     The  discovery  of  Dr.  Joule 

for  the  shipping  interests,  not  only  in  as  to  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat 

foreign  ports,  but  also  in  England,  which  stimulated    builders,     like    Elder    and 

became  thecentreof  warehousing,  bank-  others,  to  apply  the  compound  engine  to 

ing,  and  exchange.     Alt  this  was  altered  steamers.     This  has  produced  enoimous 

by  themightypowerof  electricity.     The  economy    of    fuel.     In    1850   the  fine 

electric  telegraph  had  indeed  been  in-  steamer  (the  Persia)  carried  over  cargo 

vented  in   1837,   but  it  required  many  at  an  expenditure  of  14.500  lbs.  of  coal 
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to  a  Ion  ;  now  a  modern  steamer  does  industry  is  now  the  lowest  factor  of  pro- 
the  same  work  by  burning  three  or  four  duction,  while  the  value  of  intellect  in 
hundred  pounds.  The  effect  of  this  converting  it  into  a  utility,  in  the  cheap- 
economy  on  haulage  by  land  and  transit  est  and  best  way,  is  the  highest  and 
by  sea  is  immense.  In  an  experiment  dominating  factor  in  manufactures- 
lately  made  on  the  London  and  North-  I  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Western  Railway,  a  compound  locomo-  second  cauic  of  depression,  as  that  lias 
live  dragged  a  ton  of  goods  for  one  mile  much  more  influence  on  manufacture* 
by  the  combustion  of  two  ounces  of  coal,  than  the  changes  in  distribution.  Ttm 
In  ocean  navigation  there  is  a  much  larger  cause  is,  that  modern  inventions  have 
economy.  A  cube  of  coal  which  passes  produced  commodities  faster  than  the 
through  a  ring  the  size  of  a  shilling  will  world  could  absorb  them  at  remunera- 
drive  one  ton  of  cargo  for  two  miles  in  live  prices,  and  in  doing  so  have  diB- 
our  most  improved  steamers.  The  cost  placed  old  forms  of  labor  with  too  great 
of  transit  of  a  ton  of  wheat  from  Cal-  rapidity  for  its  absorption  by  replace- 
cutla  to  England  was  -jn.  i,d.  in  1881  ment,  This  may  be  best  illustrated  by 
and  271.  in  1885.  The  haulage  of  a  a  few  special  examples.  As  chemistry 
thousand  miles,  from  Chicago  to  New  is  the  only  science  which  I  profess,  I 
York,  brings  a  whole  year's  supply  of  begin  with  some  examples  of  chemical 
food  for  a  man  at  a  cost  of  a  single  day's  industries.  One  of  the  most  staple  and 
wage.  A  ton  is  hauled  for  less  than  a  apparently  permanent  dye  stuffs,  used 
farthing  per  mile.*  The  transpoit  of  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing,  was  the  root 
food  has  thus  told  heavily  upon  the  called  madder.  It  was  grown  as  exten- 
agricullure  of  all  countries,  because  it  sive  crops  in  various  countries  of  the 
has  made  one  market — the  world— and  world  —  Turkey,  Holland,  Belgium, 
has  largely  destroyed  the  advantages  of  France  and  Italy — and  gave  employment 
national  and  local  markets.  I  have  dealt  to  a  large  number  of  cultivators.  Com- 
with  the  effects  of  this  lowering  of  prices  merce  was  startled  one  day  to  learn  that 
upon  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  a  chemists  had  made  the  coloring  princi- 
speech  recently  published,  bo  I  now  limit  pie  of  madder,  called  "  Alizarin,"  out 
my  remarks  to  manufacturing  industry,  of  coat-tar,  and  in  a  short  time  a  great 
The  lowering  of  prices,  consequent  upon  change  took  place  in  agriculture,  com* 
the  more  ready  and  economical  distribu-  merce,  and  dyeing.  Madder  is  still  used 
tion  of  commodities  both  by  land  and  for  some  purposes,  as  in  the  dyeing  of 
■ea,  has  necessarily  had  an  important  Turkey  red,  but  its  importation  has  de- 
effect  upon  manufacturing  production  as  creased  from  28}  million  pounds' 
well  as  upon  commerce.  The  old  factors  weight,  in  1872,  to  about  two  millions 
which  ruled  production  were  the  value  in  1887.  The  value  of  the  latter  in 
of  the  raw  material  and  the  representa-  money  was  only  £24,000,  while  that  of 
tive  value  in  money  of  the  labor,  skilled  the  import  of  "  Alizarin"  made  from 
and  unskilled,  used  and  directed  by  coal-tar  already  exceeds  ten  times  that 
capital  to  convert  the  crude  material  into  amount,  although  it  is  also  manufactured 
a  finished  product.  These  factors  still  in  this  country.  It  occasionally  hap- 
rule  production,  but  their  relative  values  per.s  that  a  new  invention  produces  large 
have  rapidly  changed  in  recent  times,  industrial  results  without  much  displace- 
The  raw  material  can  be  distributed  ment  of  labor.  We  see  an  instance  of 
everywhere  at  low  charges.  England  has  this  in  lucifer-matches,  an  invention  al- 
lost  its  great  advantages  in  the  possession  together  new  since  1836,  before  which 
of  coal  and  iron— the  first  the  source  of  time  lights  could  only  be  got  by  the  tin- 
power,  the  second  the  material  for  der-box.  The  mere  saving  of  time  to 
strength.     The  value  of  raw  material  in  the  population  of  this  country,  by  the 

— modern  matches,  amounts  to  twenty-six 

"  The  fall  in  the  prices  of  ocean  transit  from  millions    sterling    annually,    while    the 

Hew  Yorkto  Liverpool  has  been  as  follow-:-  on]y  displacement  of  labor  was  to  the 

'***■           ****■  makers  of  tinder-boxes. 

n"ic.'j£rtoUn    .                     %,'.    '.'.'.'.     v'.id.  Among  the  recent  chemical  industries 

Cmmm  per  pound     '     '          I?    ""     '&  wn'cn  nave  m08t  affected  the  comforts 

Baen and  tint,  pet  to'a    '.     '.     (si.    '.'.'..     „,  w.  of  the  poorer  classes,  is  the  invention  of 
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artificial  petroleum  and  its  derivatives,  ers  by  hand.  The  cotton  thus  picked 
Natural  petroleum  has  been  known  from  and  cleaned  is  spun  into  threads  by  rota- 
very  early  periods  of  history,  though  it  tory  spindles-  They  used  to  be  worked 
has  uot  been  used  extensively  till  recent  by  manual  labor,  one  man  to  each 
years.  Its  revival  occurred  in  the  fol-  spindle,  but  now  one  man  and  two  chil- 
lowing  way.  In  the  year  1846,  I  dren  will  work  machines  carrying  two  to 
noticed,  in  the  property  of  a  relative  in  three  thousand  spindles.  In  1874,  at 
Derbyshire,  a  spring  of  petroleum,  and  the  beginning  of  the  depression,  each 
suggested  to  my  friend,  Mr.  James  spindle  made  4000  revolutions :  now  it 
Young,  that  he  should  manufacture  it  is  possible  to  get  10,000  revolutions. 
into  an  illuminant  for  the  poorer  classes.  Tiie  yarn  is  then  woven  into  cloth.  With 
This  he  did  successfully,  but  after  a  the  old  hand-loom  a  man  could  make 
time  found  that  he  could  make  it  more  from  43  to  48  yards  daily.  At  present 
cheaply  by  distilling  it  from  bituminous  a  skilled  workman  can  tend  six  power- 
schist.  This  industry  was  so  successful  looms  and  weave  1500  yards.  All  these 
that  it  led  to  the  industrial  application  changes  tend  to  over-production,  espe- 
Of  the  natural  oil  in  America  and  the  daily  when  the  margin  of  profit  is  low. 
Caspian  Sea.  The  industries  connected  I  believe  at  recent  prices  this  is  only 
with  sperm  and  vegetable  oils  were  seri-  about  one  penny  for  six  yards  of  shirt- 
ously  affected,  and  labor  was  largely  dis-  ing,  bo  a  vast  number  of  yards  are  re- 
placed. One  cold  day  Mr.  Young  quired  to  make  a  substantial  profit  to  a 
brought  me  some  of  the  artificial  petro-  mill.  The  demand  of  a  working  man 
leum,  which  was  turbid  from  floating  for  cotton  fabrics  is,  upon  an  average, 
crystals,  to  ask  what  they  could  be.  I  40  yards  yearly.  This  demand  is  de- 
told  him  that  they  must  be  the  substance  termined  by  his  habit  of  wearing  one 
called  "  paraffin,' '  of  which  only  small  shirt  for  a  week,  and  it  is  difficult  to  in- 
sped  mens  existed  in  chemical  museums,  duce  him,  in  order  to  augment  the  de- 
At  my  request  he  separated  them,  and  mand,  to  wear  one  daily  ;  or,  if  he  did, 
made  for  me,  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty  to  persuade  his  wife  to  wash  seven. shirts 
shillings,  two  candles  with  which  I  weekly.  Cheapness  of  a  commodity 
lighted  my  desk  at  alectureinthe  Royal  tends  to  increase  demand,  but  it  does 
-Institution,  when  I  prophesied  that  these  not  all  at  once  alter  the  habits  of  classes, 
would  be  the  fathers  of  a  great  candle  Supply  must  be  adjusted  to  the  ordinary 
industry,  which  in  fact  now  is  one  of  the  comforts  of  the  consumers.  There  is 
largest  chemical  manufactures  of  the  always  a  growing  increment  of  demand, 
world.  But  the  paraffin  candles  gave  a  for,  even  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not 
heavy  blow  to  the  old  industries  of  mak-  far  from  1000  souls  provided  with  bod- 
ing candles  from  tallow,  palm  oil,  sperm  ies,  which  must  be  fed  and  clothed,  are 
and  wax,  and  displaced  labor  to  a  great  daily  added  to  the  population.  The  in - 
extent.  crease  of  the  whole  world  daring  the  fif- 
Let  me  pass  from  these  chemical  in-  teen  years  of  depression  has  been  about 
dustries  to  a  staple  manufacture  like  cot-  16  per  cent,  in  population,  while  the 
ton,  and  observe  the  effect  of  inventions  increase  in  the  production  of  cotton  has 
on  production.  A  farmer  growing  cot-  been  86  per  cent.  It  is  not  surprising 
ton  produces  about  400  lbs.  per  acre,  or  that  a  surplus  like  this  thrown  upon  the 
as  much  as  will  produce  one  bale.  Be-  markets  of  the  world  reduces  prices, 
fore  Whitney  invented  his  cotton  gin.  Manufacturers  too  often  forget  that  it 
the  seed  had  to  be  separated  from  the  is  not  the  reasonable  price  of  a  corn- 
fibre  by  manual  labor,  but  the  work  was  modity,  but  (he  surplus  of  it  above  the 
so  tedious  that  it  took  one  man  about  demand,  which  regulates  the  quotations 
ninety  days  to  prepare  the  produce  of  of  the  market.  About  half  of  our  ex* 
an  acre.  The  first  form  of  the  gin  re-  ports  of  cotton  go  to  countries  using 
duced  the  time  to  six  days.  In  recent  silver  coinage.  When  new  markets  are 
years  this  gin  has  been  greatly  improved,  opened  in  half-civilized  countries,  the 
so  that  one  man  can  now  pick  4000  lbs.  demand  depends  not  only  upon  the  ex- 
daily  instead  of  the  old  amount  of  4^  isting  standard  of  comforts,  but  also 
lbs.  ;  in  other  words,  one  man  with  a  upon  those  which  are  created  by  contact 
machine  displaced  the  labor  of  999  work-  with  higher  civilization.     This  is  a  hope 
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and  a  policy  which  Germany  is  now  pur-  ling  per  mile,  while  the  railway  carries  it 

suing  with  great  ardor.  for  a  penny  or  under. 

I  must  be  content  with  only  one  or  I  finish  my  illustrations  by  refeiring 
two  other  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  to  the  iron  industry.  It  is  of  such  an- 
which  inventions  give  an  abnormal  in-  tiquity  that  the  best  and  most  -economt- 
crease  to  production,  and  displace  old  cal  means  of  production  might  be  sup- 
forms  of  labor.  It  is  not  in  prosperous  posed  to  exist.  In  the  year  1846  the 
but  in  hard  times  that  they  chiefly  arise.  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
In  1870-72,  when  trade  was  active,  there  merit  of  Science  requested  Professor 
were  comparatively  few  inventions.  Bunsen,  of  Heidelberg,  and  myself  to 
Take  the  time  before  the  American  war  report  upon  the  chemistry  of  blast- fur- 
in  1861  :  the  patents  for  new  agricul-  naces,  and  we  showed  that,  at  that  time, 
tural  machines,  on  the  average  of  sev-  no  less  than  8i£  per  cent,  of  fuel  was 
eral  yeais,  numbered  350  ;  while,  dur-  absolutely  lost  in  the  form  of  gases  which 
ing  the  war  in  1863,  when  at  least  half  escaped  and  were  burned  at  the  top  of 
a  million  men  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  furnace.  In  addition  to  this  waste 
the  labor  of  the  field,  the  patents  were  of  fuel  was  the  total  loss  of  ammonia 
502,  and  the  result  was  that  agricultural  produced  by  the  coal—a  substance  most 
production  was  not  lessened  at  any  time  valuable  to  agriculture  as  a  manure, 
of  the  long  campaign.  Machinery,  on  The  economy  of  the  ammonia  has  scarce- 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  more  ly  begun  to  be  realized  at  the  present 
extensively  applied  to  large  farms  than  day,  although  our  recommendations  for 
here.  The  reduction  of  manual  labor  the  saving  of  fuel  have  long  since  been 
has  become  so  great,  and  the  methods  carried  out  with  much  economy  to  the 
of  distribution  arc  so  improved,  that,  ac-  price  of  production.  There  has  been  a 
cording  to  Atkinson,  the  labor  of  seven  rapid  growth  of  the  manufacture  of  iron 
men  will  grow,  mill,  bake,  and  distrib-  overthe  world,  and  naturally  the  increase 
ute  as  loaves  one  thousand  barrels  of  has  been  greatest  among  nations  which 
flour,  which  suffices  to  feed  one  thousand  were  furthest  behind.  From  1870  to 
men.  Even  with  less  organized  ma-  1884  the  make  of  pig-iron  rose  131  per 
chinery  we  have  seen  in  our  times  much  cent,  in  Great  Britain,  and  237  per  cent, 
displacement  of  agricultural  labor  in  this  in  the  rest  of  the  woild-  In  rectnt 
country,  and  the  result  still  prejudices  times,  steel  has  largely  substituted  iron 
the  position  of  Ireland.  Irish  reapers  for  many  purposes.  Formerly  pig-iron 
cut  the  harvest  crops  in  England,  and  was  transformed  into  bar-iron  in  pud- 
took  back  English  money  to  pay  rents  dling  furnaces,  and  the  latter  was  con- 
in  Ireland.  With  the  old  sickle  a  man  verted  into  steel  by  a  process  known  as 
could  reap  one  quarter  of  an  acre  daily  ;  cementation,  which  consisted  in  giving 
but  the  machine -reaper  came  in,  and  one  to  the  iron  more  carbon.  Now,  by  the 
man  with  two  horses  reaps  from  fifteen  Bessemer  process,  steel  is  made  direct 
to  twenty  acres.  The  Irishman  was  a  from  pig-iron,  already  to  the  extent  of 
good  workman  to  thresh  out  corn  by  three  million  tons  annually,  while  41 
the  flail,  and  managed  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  of  capital  invested  in  puddling 
bushels  daily  ;  but  now  one  man,  tend-  furnaces  have  been  destroyed,  and  the 
ing  a  machine,  can  thresh  out  hundreds  labor  of  39,000  workmen  have  been  dis- 
of  bushels.  placed,     To  counterbalance  these  evils 

In  the  railways  a  vast  amount  of  the  the  price  of  steel,  which  was  £ia  is.  irf. 

labor  of  men  and  horses  has  been  dis-  per  ton  in   1874,   was  less  than  £4  in 

placed,  but  is  replaced  in  other  forms  188'/. 

by  the  necessity  of  feeding  the  railways  The  illustrations  already  given  must 
with  material.  If  the  locomotives  on  suffice  to  show  how  largely  modem  in- 
English  railways  were  annihilated,  it  ventions  have  increased  production  and 
would  require  the  labor  of  seventy-five  displaced  labor.  Ultimately,  educated 
millions  of  men,  orof  twelve  millions  of  working-men  benefit  by  the  changes,  be- 
horses,  to  carry  on  the  traffic,  in  an  in-  cause  increased  production  absoibs 
ferior  way  and  at  a  much  larger  cost ;  skilled  labor  and  pays  high  wages  for  it. 
for  the  cost  of  carting  a  ton  weight  by  a  Ignorant  workers — the  hewers  of  wood 
man  with  a  cait  and  horse,  is  one  shil-  and  the  drawers  of  water — have  a  bad 
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time,  for  they  find  that  the  demand  for  extending  their  colonial  markets.  A 
unintelligent  labor  is  constantly  decreas-  country  with  a  protectionist  policy  is  apt ' 
ing.  In  old  lessons  of  political  econo-  to  have  an  overproduction  of  commodi- 
my,  production  upon  a  given  raw  ma-  ties  beyond  tbe  wants  of  the  home  mar- 
lerial  was  represented  by  a  very  simple  Icet,  so  there  is  a  natural  desire  to  use 
equation — P  =  I,+C-  The  product  this  surplus  in  foreign  markets  at  the 
equals  labor  plus  capital.  The  equation  very  narrowest  margin  of  profits.  These 
never  was  right,  because  capital  is  really  have  certainly  been  supplied  with  Ger- 
accumulated  potential  labor  reserved  as  man  goods  for  the  last  few  years,  though 
&  subsistence  fund  for  the  laborers  who  the  prospect  of  continued  success  is 
are  employed  to  convert  the  potential  doubtful,  as  they  are  always  handicap- 
into  actual  energy.  Capital  or  accumu-  ped  by  increased  cost  of  productioe  ; 
lated  labor  is  exactly  like  a  storage  bat-  stilt,  so  far  as  limited  statistics  are  to  be 
tery  in  which  eleciiicity  is  accumulated,  relied  on,  the  policy  seems  at  present  to 
This  battery  regulates  the  work  which  be  successful.  Taking  the  period  of  de- 
the  electricity  has  to  perform  and  stead-  pression  from  1873  to  1886,  the  increase 
ies  the  electric  lights.  Labor  is  now  of  of  German  commerce  has  been  67  per 
two  kinds :  labor  in  quantity  and  labor  cent.,  while  the  maritime  tonnage  has 
in  quality — the  first  lessening  in  value  expanded  by  no  per  cent.,  and  the  bank 
every  year  as  a  factor  of  production,  discounts,  indicating  activity  in  indus- 
while  the  second  is  always  rising  in  value,  tries,  have  augmented  by  240  per  cent. 
The  product  is  therefore  actually  the  re-  How  far  sacrifices  in  the  prices  of  com- 
suit  of  three  kinds  of  labor— capital,  or  modifies  have  led  to  these  results  in 
accumulated  labor,  labor  of  quality,  and  making  new  markets  we  do  not  yet 
labor  of  quantity.  Even  now  the  terms  know,  but  the  increase  is  out  of  all  pro- 
of the  two  last  forms  of  labor  could  only  portion  to  the  growth  of  the  German 
be  expressed  by  multiplying  (not  adding)  population,  which  has  only  been  niper 
the  labor  of  quantity  by  the  labor  of  cent.*  Berlin,  like  other  towns  of  Ger- 
quality.  Reducing  this  to  a  simpler  ex-  many,  is  taking  active  measures  to  pro- 
pression,  the  present  state  of  manufac-  mote  technical  education.  A  central 
tures  depends  mainly  upon  the  intellec-  technical  institution,  costing  no  less  than 
tual  condition  of  the  producers.  The  £400,000,  has  been  erected  in  Berlin, 
competition  of  the  world  has  become  a  Might  we  not  hope  that  the  new  Im- 
competition  of  intellect-  In  the  future  perial  Institute  in  London,  though  it  is 
of  tbe  world  the  greatest  industrial  na-  on  a  smaller  scale,  will  undertake  like 
tion  will  be  the  best  educated  nation  ;  it  work  for  London  ?  It  may  be  profitable 
may  not  be  so  to-day,  but  it  certainly  if  we  inquire  how  far  the  education  in 
will  be  so  tomorrow.  I  have  already  Germany  or  in  Switzerland  tells  upon 
shown  how  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  one  particular  kind  of  industry,  so  I  take 
the  distribution  of  commodities  have  the  silk  trade  as  an  example-  In  the 
destroyed  national  market  and  local  ad-  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Corn- 
vantages,  making  all  the  world  into  a  mission  on  the  depression  of  trade  it  was 
■ingle  market.  Formerly  it  sufficed  that  stated  that  the  silk  industries  of  Coven- 
a  merchant  or  a  trader  should  be  a  good  try,  Macclesfield,  and  Spital fields  had 
citizen  of  his  own  country  ;  now  he  decreased  to  about  one-fourth  its  old 
must  become  a  citizen  and  trader  of  the  dimensions.  Spital  fields  sank'  much 
world.  Our  merchants  and  manufactur-  lower,  for  its  former  24,000  looms  are 
ers  have  been  slow  to  see  this,  and  they  now  dwindled  to  1200.  While  Coventry 
are  allowing  other  better  educated  coun-  wa3  losing  its  trade  in  silk  ribbons, 
tries  to  forge  ahead.  Every  German  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  was  making  a  like 
clerk  or  trader  knows  two  languages  industry  prosperous  by  establishing  ex- 
besides  his  own,  and  is  taught,  scien-  cellent  schools  for  dyeing  and  design, 
tifically  and  practically,  the  wants  of  and  that  town  imports  to  this  country 
commerce.     The  German  Government  what  Coventry  lost  to  it.     The  town  of 

has  established   a   bank   of  commerce  —z~ . .    .  ,     .,     r.„~ 

which,  with  .he  .fficict  c-.per.lim.  of  ^  R  uZd? wjft "  &™~ ?.S 

the  consuls  living   in   Eastern  and  Am-  tria[   English  trade  has  as  yet  not  materially 

can  countries,  has  had  a  great  effect  in  suffered  by  German  competition. 
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Crefeld  in  Germany  is  a  still  more  strik-  other  manufacturing  towns  of  Germany 
ing  illustration,  because  by  its  attention  and  Switzerland  in  relation  to  the  popu- 
to  education  suited  to  its  industties.it  lation.  Still  I  have  faith  that  the  move- 
has  within  a  few  years  doubled  its  popu-  merit  is  in  progress,  for  stem  necessity 
lation  and  quadrupled  its  trade.  This  will  rouse  the  manufacturers  of  England 
small  town,  which  has  now  grown  to  to  train  the  intelligence  of  the  producers. 
83,000  inhabitants,  has  spent  £2 15,000  Working  men  are  alive  to  the  defects  in 
on  its  lower  schools,  and  £42,500  on  a  their  education,  and  their  voices  will 
special  weaving  school.  Who  has  paid  soon  be  heard  in  the  Parliament  of  this 
for  this  large  educational  expenditure  ?  country.  The  wages  of  our  artisans  are 
Quite  possibly  the  consumers  of  silk  in  higher  than  those  in  Continental  coun- 
England,  who  get  from  Crefeld  what  tries,  and  so  are  their  productive  powers. 
Macclesfield  and  Spitalfields  fail  to  pro-  I  am  informed  by  Sir  Lowthian  Bell,  the 
duce  with  equal  excellence.  The  met-  highest  authority  in  the  iron  trade,  that 
ancholy  result  is  this — that  the  exports  it  still  requires  nearly  twice  the  number 
of  English  silks  amount  to  only  £2,-  of  workmen  at  a  German  blast-furnace 
670,000,  while  the  imports  to  this  coun-  to  produce  the  same  quantity  of  iron  as 
try  of  foreign  silks  reach  eleven  millions,  we  employ  in  this  country. 
It  is  useless  for  our  towns  to  battle  by  It  would  require  a  man  much  wiser 
empiricism  or  by  fiscal  laws  with  foreign  than  myself  to  predict  the  future  of  our 
nations  which  have  equipped  their  arti-  industries  with  certainty.  One  thing  is 
sans  to  fight  with  trained  intelligence  in  sure,  that  they  cannot  recover  from  de- 
the  competition.  Technical  Education  pression  by  putting  on  their  back  the  old 
is  simply  the  rationale  of  empiricism,  man  of  the  sea  in  the  shape  of  the  fiscal 
It  is  a  melancholy  spectacle  to  see  a  town  proposal  of  the  Fair  Trade  party.  Eng- 
like  Norwich,  once  famous  for  its  shawls,  land  depends  upon  her  export  trade  for 
actually  contending  with  the  Charity  her  future  prosperity,  and  as  exchanges 
Commissioners  because  they  wish  to  utii-  are  made  in  commodities,  not  in  bullion, 
ize  its  fine  endowments  by  creating  a  the  restriction  of  imports  by  taxation 
system  of  technical  education,  while  the  contracts  exports  to  the  same  amount, 
civic  authorities  struggle  for  almshouses.  Indeed,  such  a  policy  must  lead  to  the 
Figs  cannot  grow  on  thorns,  nor  can  tariff  war  which  now  prevails  among 
ignorance  among  our  workmen  expect  to  mostof  the  Continental  States.  No  fact 
compete  with  trained  intelligence  in  our  in  political  economy  is  more  clear  than 
industrial  competition  with  other  na-  that  taxation  on  foreign  commodities 
tions.  must  ultimately  be  paid  by  the  consum- 
England  is  far  behind  in  the  technical  ers,  not  by  the  producers.  All  taxation 
training  of  our  artisans,  but  there  is  hope  is  a  deduction  from  the  fruits  of  labor 
that  we  have  awakened  to  our  short-  and  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the 
comings.  When  I  first  began  to  call  at-  country  imposing  it.  No  political  econ- 
tention  to  our  dangerous  ignorance  in  omist  has  ever  been  able  to  show  how 
185a,  there  were  no  higher  colleges,  ex-  prices  to  consumers  can  be  lowered  by 
cept  Universities,  in  any  town  of  the  increasing  the  cost  of  production.  In 
United  Kingdom,  except  Owens  College  countries  with  a  Protection  policy  there 
in  Manchester,  and  Anderson's  College  is  as  much  depression,  though  one  of 
in  Glasgow.  Now  there  is  not  a  large  greater  intensity  than  in  the  countries 
town  in  Great  Britain  without  such  col-  with  Free  Trade.  In  the  former  there 
leges-  These  are  being  adapted  to  the  are  constant  attempts  to  cure  the  depres- 
education  of  the  upper  classes,  and  a  sion  by  adding  restriction  after  re9 trie- 
great  step  is  gained  ;  but  continuation  tion  in  the  hope  of  remedying  the  evil, 
schools  for  the  working  classes,  and  It  is  the  same  operation  as  when  a  Tier- 
technical  schools  adapted  to  their  wants,  son  dissatisfied  with  the  working  of  a 
are  rising  far  too  slowly.  In  London  machine  adds  a  new  cog,  then  a  spring, 
the  progress  is  more  rapid,  and  perhaps  then  a  lever,  forgetting  that  with  every 
in  a  few  years  we  will  be  able  to  boast  new  addition  he  is  increasing  friction  and 
that  we  have  gone  beyond  Paris  in  Poly-  lessening  power.  The  great  industrial 
technics  for  the  working  classes,  though  machine  of  this  country  is  good  enough 
we  shall  still  be  far  behind  Berlin  and  in   itself,  but  it  needs  proper  oiling  to 
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make  the  parts  work  smoothly  ;  and  I  ready  to  turn  to  account  the  forces  of 

have  tried  to  show  that  the  technical  Nature  for  the  benefit  of  man.     This 

education  of  working  men  is  the  lubri-  country  in  her  working  men  is  rich  in 

cunt  which  we  so  much  require.     I  do  producers,  and  if  their  intelligence  were 

not  believe  that  it  will  again  work  so  as  trained  in  connection  with  their  work, 

to  produce  the  large  margin  of  profits  we  need  not  fear  the  industrial  competi- 

which  we   enjoyed  in  the  past.      Still  tion  of  any  European  nation.     All  great 

there  is  encouragement  that  we  may  carry  foreign     nations,     except    the     United 

on  a  good  and  steady  trade.  The  cheap-  States,  are  terribly  handicapped  in  the 

ening  and  extension  of  distribution  have  industrial  race  by  excessive  armaments, 

probably  reached  their  limits,  and  little  England  is  also  weighted,  but  not  to  an 

more  is  to  be  expected  in  this  direction,  equal  extent.     The  strength  of  nations 

New    inventions   will    continue    to   be  consists  in  peace,  but  they  make  a  sad 

made,  but  not  with  the  same  marvellous  error  by  not  knowing  that  the  weakness 

celerity  that  we  have  seen  in  the  last  fif-  of  nations  is  in  actual  war,  or  excessive 

teen  years.     If  the  United  States  alter  preparedness  for  it.     France,  Germany, 

its  Protection  policy,  and  become  a  Free  Holland,    Italy,    Belgium,    and   Gieat 

Trade  nation,  it  will  be  our  great  com-  Britain  have  3,200,000  men  withdrawn 

petitor  in  the  world,  though  the  time  is  from  being  productive  citizens,  in  order 

not  close  at  band.     Her  large  surplus  to  be  protective  militants,  at  a  cost  for 

revenue,  amounting  to  twenty-two  mill-  each  man  of  £45.     If  we  take  all  the 

ions,  has  invited  schemes  of  public  plun-  civilized  nations,  adding  the  Reserves  to 

der,  and  ber  pension  list  of  old  soldiers,  the  permanent  forces,   *4±  millions  of 

and  compensations  to  States  for  aid  in  the  strongest  men  are  or  may  be  with- 

the  war,  amount  to  a  charge  equal  to  a  drawn  from   production.     This  is  one 

large  standing  army.     But  when  these  man  for    twenty-four  of    the    popula- 

lapse  by  time,  the  United  States,  with  a  tion,  or,   if  we   exclude   the  Reserves, 

standing  army  of  only  twenty-five  thou-  one  out  of  eighty-one.     That  is  the  rea- 

sand  men,  will  become  a  nation  which  son  why  I  point  to  the  United  States  as 

has  only  10  prepare  herself  for  the  prog-  the  great  industrial  nation  of  the  future, 

ress  of  industry  by  new  inventions  with-  for  her  armed  forces  represent  only  one 

out  the  cares  and  costs  for  the  prepara-  man  in  1610  of  the  population.     Luck- 

tion  of  war.     At  the  present  moment  the  ily,  her  Protection  policy  is  an  incubus 

United  States  has  250,000  inventions  pro-  upon  her  industry,  and  gives  us  breath- 

tected  by  the  patent  law.     This  activity  ing  time  to  prepare  for  the  coming  strug- 

of  invention  shows  ability  and   intelli-  fa.— Contemporary  Review. 
gence  among  her  people,  who  are  always 


IS  IT  PEACE? 

CAILLARD,    AGENT    ( 


The  recent  publication  of  the  defensive  to  "  official  Russia."  Indeed,  if  we  are 
treaty  of  alliance  between  Germany  and  ready  to  share  in  both  Prince  Bismarck's 
Austria  has  in  no  way  changed  the  situ-  and  Lord  Salisbury's  expressed  complete 
ation,  or,  to  be  perhaps  more  accurate,  reliance  in  the  pacific  declarations  of 
the  official  situation  in  Europe.  The  the  Czar,  we  must  admit  that  it  was  rather 
treaty  concerns  Germany,  Austria,  and  meant  to  help  him  to  preserve  the  peace 
Russia ;  the  Governments  of  the  two  he  so  much  desires,  by  informing  the 
first,  who  concluded  it,  had  long  before  Russian  war-party  of  the  dangers  into 
communicated  it  to  the  third,  against  which  their  ardor  was  leading  their  coun- 
whom  it  was  concluded.  It  could  not  try,  than  as  a  menace,  which  his  haughty 
therefore  have  been  published,  as  many  spirit  could  hardly  brook.  It  was  fur- 
ably  directed  daily  papers  immediately  ther,  no  doubt,  intended  to  allay  the 
supposed,  as  a  warning  to  the  Czar,  nor  suspicions  of,  and  impart  that  confidence 
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which  is  strength  to,  the  irrepressible  fully  believes  [in  the  [Czar's  word.  In 
Magyars,  whose  accusations,  outcries,  this  belief  he  is  absolutely  supported  by 
and  threats  are  often  seriously  embar-  Lord  Salisbury  in  his  speech  in  the 
rassing.  Thus  the  publication  was  in  it-  House  of  Lords  on  February  10th.  We 
self  important  enough  by  the  very  peace-  could  not  have  better  authority  either 
fulness  of  its  intent,  and  the  revelation  for  the  Czar's  assurances  or  for  his 
that  the  state  of  affairs  was  sufficiently  sincerity  in  making  them.  But  two  in- 
critical  to  warrant  so  unusual  a  method  stances  will  serve  to  show  how  little 
of  letting  the  public  at  large  into  state-  Czars,  in  spite  of  their  honesty,  are  able 
secrets.  It  gains  enormously  in  impor-  to  turn  the  current  of  events  in  the  di- 
tance,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  speech  rection  they  desire.  Lord  Salisbury 
delivered  by  Prince  Bismarck  immedi-  refers  to  the  one  negotiation  his  Govern- 
ately  afterward.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  ment  has  had  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
that  the  principal  object  of  the  publica-  ment,  and  emphatically  describes  the 
tion,  beyond  and  above  the  two  already  conduct  of  the  latter  in  that  negotiation 
enumerated,  was  to  make  it  serve  as  a  to  have  "  been  not  only  conciliatory  but 
background  for  one  of  the  weightiest  eminently  straightforward."  ThePenj- 
speeches  Prince  Bismarck  has  ever  de-  deh  incident,  however,  is  not  yet  forgpt- 
livered.  Weighty  as  it  was,  however,  it  ten,  nor  are  the  specific  and  solemn  assur- 
has  apparently  done  nothing  to  clear  up  ances  which  preceded  it,  nor  the  rewards 
the  situation.  The  European  press,  as  lo  General  Komaroff  which  followed  it. 
a  whole,  declares  it  to  be  peaceful ;  the  The  second  instance  to  which  I  refer 
Russian  press  has  generally  received  it  occurred  in  1877.  "  There  is,'"  says  the 
well ;  but  the  reports  that  Russia  is  able  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Sland- 
massing  her  troops  on  her  Western  ard  in  a  telegram  dated  February  10th, 
frontiers  have  not  stopped,  and  Germany  "in  existence  a  despatch,  dated  April 
and  Austria  are  increasing  their  strength,  16th,  1877!  from  General  Dangenau, 
apparently  in  view  of  a  strife  which  Austrian  Ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Prince  Bismarck  declares  in  his  opinion  to  Count  Andrassy,  Foreign  Minister  at 
is  not  imminent.  the  lime,  in  which  are  these  words  :  '  I 
Since,  however,  he  could  not  give  had  last  night  a  long  conversation  with 
publicly  any  other  opinion  unless  he  the  Russian  Emperor  His  Majesty  di- 
were  anxious  to  precipitate  war,  it  will  reeled  me  to  report  to  Vienna,  and  to 
perhaps  be  interesting  to  study  what  is  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  His  Majesty  the 
the  present  political  situation  in  Europe,  Austrian  Emperor,  that  he  harbors  no 
and  to  endeavor  thereby  to  arrive  at  some  ideas  of  war,  and  is  further  than  ever 
conclusion  as  to  whether  that  opinion  from  wishing  for,  or  waging  war  on  Tur- 
was  an  honsst  expression  of  the  proba-  key.'  "  Exactly  one  week  after  this 
bilities  of  the  immediate  future.  In  peaceful  despatch  was  received  in  Vien- 
effecting  this  study  it  will  be  better  to  na  the  Russian  troops  crossed  the  Pruth 
leave  the  peaceful  tendencies  of  the  rulers  on  their  march  to  Constantinople, 
of  nations  on  one  side.  If  we  had  to  If  the  Czar  was  honest  then,  there 
deal  only  with  them,  peace  would  clear-  were  certainly  influences  at  work  stronger 
ly  be  assured  for  some  time  to  come,  than  his  will,  and  we  have  every  reason 
The  German  Emperor  notoriously  ab-  for  supposing  that  the  same  influences 
hors  a  prospect  of  war ;  and  even  if  are  still  at  work  with  an  honest  Czar 
events  turned  out  so  unhappily  as  to  set  now.  The  Nihilist  or  Revolutionary 
Prince  William  erelong  on  the  throne,  party,  in  order  to  effect  the  revolution 
that  Prince  himself  has  just  given  a  cate-  for  which  they  so  ardently  long,  would 
gorical  denial  to  those  who  assert  his  not  only  not  hesitate  to  precipitate  war, 
tendencies  to  be  warlike  :  the  Emperor  but  would  be  not  unwilling  to  see  Rus- 
of  Austria  is  eminently  peaceful,  and  sia  beaten.  The  declaration  of  war  or 
our  own  Ruler  still  more  so.  King  the  preservation  of  peace  must,  however, 
Humbert's  declarations  are  all  in  favor  ultimately  depend  on  the  word  of  the 
of  peace.  As  to  the  Czar,  we  have  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  Thus  an 
Prince  Bismarck's  own  word  for  it  that  enormous  deal  depends  upon  the  waxing 
he  is  earnest  in  his  asseverations  for  or  waning  of  this  influence  over  the 
peace,  and  that  Prince  Bismarck  himself  Czar  ;   for  the  war-at-aoypiice    party 
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here  alluded  to  will  continue  to  strain  a  fire  of  most  decided  heat.  Prince  Bis- 
every  nerve  to  get  the  upper-hand,  and  marck  himself  alludes  to  this  conflict  of 
if  it  succeeds,  war  becomes  certain.  It  French  and  Russian  interests  in  his 
forms  a  factor  of  which  it  is  impossible  speech,  when  he  states  his  conviction 
to  predicate  with  any  certainty.  Judg-  that,  if  Germany  had  been  beaten  in  the 
ing  by  the  attitude  of  what  is  understood  war  of  1870,  the  Treaty  of  London  re- 
privately  to  be  its  leading  organ,  the  lating  to  the  Black  Sea  would  not  have 
Nevoe  Vremya,  in  regard  to  Prince  Bis-  been  so  easily  concluded.  Moreover  a 
marck' s  speech,  its  leaders  would  seem  war,  whether  successful  or  unsuccess- 
to  have  made  up  their  minds  that  they  ful,  would  almost  certainly  lead  to  the 
cannot  yet  work  their  will,  and  this,  with  overthrow  of  the  Republic.  Thought- 
all  due  respect  to  Prince  Bismarck's  ful  French  politicians  may  be  aware  of 
humorous  estimate  of  the  worth  of  the  these  facts,  but  they  acknowledge  that, 
press,  is  an  important  indication  in  the  should  war  break  out  between  Russia 
direction  of  peace.  There  is  also  an-  and  Germany,  the  parti  tie  la  revanche 
other  war-party  in  Russia,  less  thorough-  would  become  too  strong  for  them,  and 
paced  than  that  just  described — a  purely  that  no  Government  could  stand  that 
military  party.  This  would  not  desire  did  not  immediately  declare  war  upon 
war  unless  victory  were  well  assured,  Germany  also.  The  fact,  however,  that 
and  honor  and  glory  certain.  If  it  this,  although  an  extreme  probability,  is 
joined  hands  with  the  revolutionary  not  an  absolute  certainty,  must  throw 
party,  the  two  together  could  almost  cer-  some  weight  into  the  scale  on  the  side 
tainly  produce  war.  But  in  this  case  of  peace  with  the  Russian  military 
again  the  representative  press  speaks  for  party.  Nevertheless  the  probability  is 
peace,  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  so  great,  that  I  shall  assume  the  certain- 
military  party  does  not  at  this  moment  ty.  In  the  way  of  other  allies  Russia 
consider  it  advisable  that  war  should  would  probably  find  none  except  perhaps 
break  out.  Servia,  which  could  be  kept  well  in  hand 

What  keeps  it  back  now  is  the  idea  by  Bulgaria,  Montenegro,  and  possibly 

that  there  exists  a  coalition   of  forces  the  rebellious  parlies  in  Macedonia  aid- 

against  which  it  is  hopeless  for  Russia,  ed  by  Greece,  which  will  be  better  men- 

in  her  present  state  of  preparedness,  to  tioned  later  on. 

throw  herself.     It  is  therefore  essential  We  must  in  the  next  place  examine 

to  determine  in  the  first  place,  whether  what  is  the  coalition  which  would  be 

this  coalition  is  sufficiently  strong  to  be  found  arrayed  in  opposition  to  Russia 

able  to  keep  Russia  and  any  possible  and  her  probable  allies.     The  published 

ally  she  may  have  in  check  ;  and  sec-  treaty  and  Prince  Bismarck's  speech  tell 

ondly,   whether  it  rests  on  grounds  of  us  that  the  Triple  Alliance  under  ceitain 

mutual    interest    sufficiently    strong    to  circumstances    is  a  solid  fact.     I  shall 

hold  solidly  together  under  a  declaration  have  to  examine  later  whether  it  would 

of  war  either  by  Russia  or  her  ally.  remain  solid  in  circumstances  other  than 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  requires  those  mentioned  in  the  published  treaty, 
no  acumen  to  perceive  that  the  prob-  but  here  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  un- 
able ally  of  Russia  would  be  France,  doubtedly  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
Not  that,  in  spite  of  the  fulminations  of  are  bound  to  resist  an  attack  delivered 
M.  Deroulfede  and  others  of  the  same  on  any  one  of  the  three  by  Russia  and 
way  of  thinking,  and  the  rather  osienta-  France. 

tious  rapprochement between  M.  Floquet  It  would  be  historically  very  interest- 

and  Baron  Mohrenheim,  I  at  all  believe  ing   to    know   whether  the  form  under 

in  any  probability  of  a  formal  alliance  which  we  now  see  the  Treaty  of  the  7th 

being  concluded    between  France  and  of  October,  1879,  was  really  that  which 

Russia.     There  is  no  identity,  but  op-  was  originally  given  to  it.     There  is,  at 

position,  of  interests  between  the  two  any  late,   this  great    advantage    in  the 

countries,  and  France,  by  aiding  Russia  publication,   that  if  there  has  been  any 

to  gain  her  ends  in  the  East  in  order  charge  before,  it  can  hardly  be  changed 

herself  to  recover  possession  of  Alsace  again  now.     There  is  no  limit  of  time 

and  Lorraine,  would  be  stepping  out  of  placed  to  it ;  it  is  expressly  recognized 

a  frying-pan  of  doubtful  discomfort  into  by  the  German  Chancellor  as  "  an  ex- 
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pression  of  mutual  and  permanent  inter-  the  coalition  with  which  Russia  would 
est,  no  less  on  our  side  than  on  that  of  certainly  have  to  deal!  Still  it  is  worth 
Ausiiia."  Italy's  subsequent  inclusion  noting,  especially  in  view  of  Lord  Salis- 
in  theallianceof  the  two  German  Powers  bury's  somewhat  emphatic  assurance  in 
enormously  strengthened  the  effect  of  regard  to  our  interests  in  the  South-East 
this  treaty,  and  after  the  triumphant  al-  of  Europe  that  "  we  shall  not  show  our- 
lusions  by  signor  Crispi  in  his  speech  at  selves  more  indifferent  to  those  interests 
Turin  in  October  last  to  bis  "  conspir-  than  those  who  have  gone  before  us" — 
ing  for  peace"  at  Friedrichsrub,  and  the  an  assurance  probably  meant  to  dispose 
direct  statement  of  Prince  Bismarck  the  of  any  undesirable  impressions  which  may 
other  day  as  to  agreements  with  Italy,  have  been  produced  in  Russia  by  Lord 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  Italian  treaties  Randolph  Churchill's  journey  —  that 
are  no  less  binding  than  that  between  there  is  again  an  element  of  uncertainty  as 
Austria  and  Germany.  to  England's  course  of  action  in  case  of 
So  far  we  are  treading  on  certain  Russian  aggression  in  the  East,  which 
ground.  But  the  coalition  cannot  con-  would  weigh  with  the  Russian  military 
sist  exclusively  of  these  three  Powers,  party  on  the  side  of  peace.  It  is  pretty 
Prince  Bismarck  alluded  the  other  day  certain  that  another  treaty  to  which 
to  "  similar  ones  (treaties)  that  exist  be-  Prince  Bismarck  alluded  is  one  with 
tween  us  and  other  Governments."  What  Spain.  We  may  safely  assume  that 
are  those  other  Government!  ?  The  Spain  (by  the  influence  of  Italy,  and 
Neue  Freie  Presse  published  on  the  nth  with  Morocco  fears  before  her  e>es)  has 
of  February  what  it  affirmed  to  be  an  been  induced  to  join  the  Central  Powers, 
abstract  of  the  several  treaties  among  at  least  to  the  extent' that  she  would,  in 
Germany,  Austria  and  Italy,  and  added  case  of  war  being  declared  by  Fiance 
that  special  arrangements  had  been  upon  them,  concentrate  an  army  upon 
made  by  the  two  latter  Powers  and  her  Northern  frontier,  and  would  threat- 
Gieat  Britain  in  view  of  defending  the  en  Morocco,  thus  engaging  the  attention 
Austrian  and  Italian  coasts  against  a  of  two  or  three  French  army-corps. 
hostile  landing.  This  account  of  the  There  are  probably  no  other  engage- 
state  of  affairs  was  stated  by  the  Kol-  merits  or  treaties  but  these.  But  there 
nische  Zeitung  in  a  supposed  "  inspired  "  are  other  Powers  who  may  be  expected 
article  to  be  correct.  But  we  must  re-  to  join  the  coalition  in  case  of  war  in  the 
member  that  Lord  Salisbury  denies  the  East.  Roumania,  on  account  of  her 
existence  of  any  written  engagement  geographical  position,  could  hardly  keep 
binding  EDgland  to  the  Central  Powers,  clear  of  declaring  herself  for  one  side  or 
Sir  James  Fergusson,  in  answer  to  a  re-  the  other.  No  doubt  she  would  prefer 
cent  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  preserving  a  judicious  neutrality,  a  neu- 
declared  that  no  agreement  unknown  to  trality  for  which  M.  Stourdza,  in  his  re- 
the  House  had  been  entered  into,  pledg-  cent  negotiations  with  Prince  Bismarck 
ing  this  country  to  any  material  action,  and  Count  Kalnoky,  endeavored  10  ob- 
which  expression  he  further  defined  as  tain  a  guarantee  while  laying  the  foun- 
meaning  "  militaty  responsibility."  dations  for  future  commercial  treaties. 
From  this,  and  from  a  further  statement  But  of  course  no  such  guarantee  would 
by  Sir  James  Fergusson  on  February  be  obtainable.  Russia  has  been  doing 
16th,  it  is  clear  that  although  some  kind  her  best  to  gain  Roumania  to  her  side, 
of  declaration  has  been  made  to  the  andby  theactiveexertionsof  M.  Hurovo 
Central  Powers,  it  is  one  of  a  merely  has  succeeded  in  creating  a  Russian 
platonic  kind  which  does  not  definitely  party.  But  the  majority  of  Roumanians 
engage  England,  although  it  might  en-  have  not  forgotten  the  treatment  which 
gage  Lord  Salisbury  to  slake  the  exist-  their  country  received  at  the  hands  of 
ence  of  his  government  upon  obtaining  Russia,  in  return  for  the  aid  she  afford- 
the  assent  of  Parliament,  to  certain  action  ed  in  the  last  Russo-Turkish  war.  More- 
under  given  circumstances.  Such  a  over,  M.  Bratiano  has  just  obtained  a 
declaration  may  no  doubt  have  been  large  majority  in  the  recent  eltctiuns, 
euphemistically  termed  a  "treaty"  by  and  M.  Bratiano  is  not  to  be  gained  by 
Prince  Bismarck,  but  England  could  not  Russia.  Therefore  it  is  not  rash  to  as- 
be  said  on  account  of  it  to  form  part  of  sume  that,  in  spite  of  the  unwise  com- 
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incrcial  difficulties  raised  by  the  Hun-  would  be  really  available,  seeing  that  the 
garians,  the  strength  of  Roumania  will  military  reforms  since  1878  have  never 
be  thrown  in  against  Russia,  Again,  been  tested,  and  considering  the  insuffi-  ■ 
although  Turkey  has  certainly  entered  ciency  of  means  of  transport  and  of 
into  no  definite  engagement  with  the  roads  in  Russia,  is  doubtful.  More- 
Central  Powers,  and  it  is  wholly  opposed  over,  Von  der  Goltz  and  others  discredit 
to  her  present  methods  to  make  any  de-  the  numbers  themselves,  and  assert  that 
cided  declaration  of  policy,  she  would  Russia  could  only  with  much  difficulty 
in  all  probability  mobilize  if  a  general  bring  3,000,000  men  to  bear  against  the 
European  war  were  to  break  out,  and  Central  Powers.  Making  allowances  for 
take  the  opportunity  of  endeavoring  to  the  forces  that  would  be  held  in  the 
recover  what  she  lost  in  Asia  Minor  by  Caucasus  by  Turkey,  or  required  perma- 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  She  would  hold  nently  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  aod 
a  strong  Russian  force  in  the  Caucasus,  for  the  rapidity  with  which  modern  wars 
and,  in  General  von  derGoItz'sopinion,  are  conducted,  it  is  better  to  assume  the 
would  be  able  to  send  three  army-corps  latter  figure  than  the  former.  We  thus 
to  form  the  extreme  right  of  the  forces  of  arrive  at  a  combined  available  force  for 
the  coalition  in  Europe,  besides  keeping  France  and  Russia  of  4,300,000  men. 
a  sufficient  force  in  Macedonia  to  keep  On  the  01  her  side,  we  have  Germany, 
down  any  insurrectionary  movement,  who  could  in  a  very  short  time  put 
and  on  the  Greek  frontier  to  meet  any  2, 000,000  men  in  the  field  (a  number 
danger  from  that  quarter.  Bulgaria  which  under  the  action  of  the  new  ruili- 
would  soon  declare  against  Russia,  but  tarylaw  will  soon  be  greatly  increased); 
her  sphere  of  usefulness  would  probably  Austria  with  1,250,000  men  ;  Roumania 
be  limited  to  paralyzing  any  hostile  in-  with  200,000  ;  while  Turkey's  three  army- 
ten  tions  of  Servia;  while  Montenegro,  corps  would  furnish,  say  100,000  more, 
the  only  other  probable  Russian  ally,  Italy,  if  she  could  be  sure  of  immunity 
could  be  kept  in  check  by  the  Al-  against  a  French  naval  attack  upon  her 
banians,  strengthened  by  a  few  regular  coasts,  could  furnish  ultimately  1,000,- 
troops.  000  men  ;  but  unless  at  the  outset  of  the 
Thus,  eliminating  those  forces  which  war  the  French  fleet  were  completely 
would  paralyze  each  other  from  either  beaten,  or  unless  the  naval  preponder- 
side,  the  countries  who  would  be  in  line  ance  on  the  side  of  the  coalition  were 
in  case  of  a  combined  attack  by  France  so  great  as  to  practically  insure  the  safety 
and  Russia  upon  the  Central  Powers  of  the  Italian  coasts,  she  could  not  move 
would  be  :  Fiance  and  Russia  them-  more  than  500,000  men,  if  indeed  so 
selves,  upon  the  one  hand  ;  Germany,  many.  The  length  of  her  coast-line  and 
Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey  (three  the  narrowness  of  her  territory  render 
army-corps),  and  Roumania  upon  the  her  peculiarly  vulnerable  to  an  attack 
other.  France  could  put  in  line  at  the  from  the  sea,  and  she  must  keep  a  large 
declaration  of  war  900,000  men,  and  number  of  men  ready,  and  so  placed  al) 
ultimately  2,500,000,  exclusive  of  along  her  coasts  as  to  be  able  to  meet 
Colonial  and  Algerian  forces,  without,  any  such  attack  suddenly  delivered  at 
however,  sufficient  artillery  and  cavalry  any  point,  unless  her  fleet  is  overwhelra- 
for  the  latter  numbers.  But  as,  so  far  ingly  strong  as  compared  with  that  of 
as  her  ability  to  render  assistance  to  Rus-  her  adversary. 

sia  is  concemed,  we  must  consider  only  To  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
the  force  she  could  bring  to  bear  against  naval  forces  of  Russia  and  France,  and 
the  Triple  Alliance,  and  Spain  could  of  the  coalition,  is  almost  impossible, 
place  upon  her  Pyrenees  frontier  a  force  By  mere  published  naval  returns,  num- 
of  250,000  men,  a  deduction  must  be  bers  are  certainly  in  tavor  of  the  former, 
made  of  say  200,000  men  on  this  ac-  but  so  many  deductions  have  to  be  made 
count,  and  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  for  ships  that  are  no  longer  serviceable 
forces  in  Tunis  and  Algeria.  Russia  except  as  hulks,  for  others  only  fit  for 
has  an  army,  on  a  peace  footing,  of  840,-  coastguard  service  and  so  on,  that  their 
000  men,  and  could  probably,  if  allowed  numbers  tell  hardly  anything.  The  de- 
time,  set  on  foot  a  force  of  4,000,000  ductions  to  be  made  on  the  French  side 
men.     How  far  this  enormous  number  on  this  account  are  more  than  those  to 
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be  made  on  that  of  Italy,  the  greater  would  be  russified,  and  Austria,  at  any 

number  of  whose  ships  are  of  recent  type  rale  in  her  present  form,  would  disap- 

and  construction.  Spain  also  has  a  good  pear.      Germany   would   then  be    still 

and  rapidly  increasing  fleet  in  the  Med-  more  powerfully  gripped  between  Russia 

iterranean.      It  will  be  safe  to  assume  and  France  ;  indeed  so  intolerable  would 

that  the  combined  naval  forces  of  Italy,  be  her  position,  that  she  could  hardly 

Germany,  Austria  and  Spain  are  fully  retain  the  rank  of  a  first-class  Power. 

equal  to  those  of   Russia  and  France.  It  is  essential  for  Germany  that  Austria 

Therefore  if  England  were  to  formally  should  live  and  be  strong.     It  is  equally 

join  the  alliance  of  the  Central  Powers  essential    for    Austria    that    Germany 

the  naval  preponderance  would  be  alto-  should  be  her  firm  ally,  for,  single-hand- 

gether  on  their  side,  and  Italy  would  be  ed,  Russia  could  overwhelm  her. 

free  to  throw  her  whole  military  weight  There  can  thus  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 

into  the  scale.     This  is  one  of  the  chief  thorough  sincerity  of  Prince  Bismarck's 

reasons  which  renders  the  adhesion  of  expression  of  the  permanent  mutuality 

England  so  exceedingly  desirable  in  the  of  the  interests  of  Austria  and  Germany, 

eyes  of  the  allies;  and  here  again  the  The  position  of  Italy  is  somewhat  differ- 

unceitaintyas  to  what  may  be  her  event-  ent  to   that  of  the   other  two  States, 

ual   action    must    weigh  decidedly  for  Whereas  Germany  has  all  she  requires, 

peace  with  the  Russian  military  party.  and  desires  only  to  be  left  in  quiet  pos- 

Leaving,  however,  England  out  of  ac-  session  of  what  is  hers,  and  Austria 
count,  the  forces  on  either  side,  both  can  only  manage  to  keep  what  she  has 
naval  and  military,  appear  to  be  about  got  with  considerable  difficulty,  Italy 
equal  so  far  as  mere  numbers  are  con-  has  no  trouble  m  keeping  what  she  al- 
cerned.  But  there  are  other  factors  be-  ready  has,  and  wants  more.  She  is  the 
sides  numbers  to  be  considered,  such  as  most  aggressive,  though  perhaps  the  least 
quality,  and  the  power  of  using  avail-  strong  of  the  three,  and  is  eager  for  a 
able  forces  to  the  greatest  advantage,  great  future.  For  the  latter  reason  she 
Taking  all  things  into  account,  the  bal-  will  never,  if  she  can  help  it,  suffer  Rus- 
ance  of  strength  is  on  the  side  of  the  sia  to  come  down  to  the  shores  of  the 
coalition  ;  in  any  case  the  possibility  of  Mediterranean  to  swamp  her  with  her 
Russia  being  decidedly  successful  in  case  overwhelming  strength.  Nor  will  feel- 
of  war  is  extremely  remote.  So  long  as  ings  of  gratitude  ever  prevent  her  from 
this  is  (he  case,  the  military  party  in  exerting  her  power  to  weaken  France- 
Russia  will  not  press  for  war,  nor  even  While  France  is  strong,  Italy  cannot 
desire  it ;  and,  seeing  the  peaceful  in-  take  the  position  in  the  Mediterranean 
clinations  of  the  Czar,  the  balance  of  to  which  she  aspires,  and  this  fact,  as 
probability  is  against  the  wishes  of  the  well  as  the  very  natural  hatred  with 
out-and-out  war-party  being  realized,  which  the  French  regard  Italy,  M. 
and  in  favor  of  peace.  Flouren's    friendly  explanation    of  his 

I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  very  speeches  at  Briancon  and  Gap  notwith- 

summarily  whether  the  alliance  of  the  standing,  is  a  permanent  element  in  the 

three  Cential  Powers  is  likely  to  stand  the  situation.      Thus    Italy  has  great  and 

strains  to  which  it  may  probably  be  sub-  durable  mutual  interests,  both  as  against 

jected.     Its  permanence  depends,  as  I  Russia  and  France,   and  her  defection 

have  before  stated,  simply  on  the  strength  from  the  alliance  is  not  to  be  feared, 

of  mutual  interest,  by  which  it  isce-  At  the  same  time  it  is  pretty  certain  that 

mented.     To  Austria  the  danger  comes  when  the  fight  is  over,  Austria  will  have 

from  one  side  only  (for,  under  the  effect  to  pay  her  for  her  trouble, 

probably  of  future  material  advantages,  I  have  so  far  only  considered  the  con- 

the  old  Italian  hatred  has  sufficiently  tingency  provided   for  in   the  first  two 

died  out  to  be  left  out  of  account}— from  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  October  7  th, 

Russia.     If  Russia  succeeds  in  annexing  1879.     The  event  of  France  becoming 

Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and  most  of  Euro-  the  single-handed  attacker  of  Germany 

pean  Turkey  (and  with  hideous  disregard  is  so  highly  improbable,  that  it  maybe 

of  the  feelings  of  our  Russophils  she  left  out  of  account.     The  same  may  be 

hardly  attempts  now  to  conceal  that  that  said  in  regard  to  her  attacking  Italy, 

is  her  wish),  the  Slav  States  of  Austria  though,  as  the  Florence  affair  showed, 
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she  will  not  miss  an  opportunity  of  re-  mania  and  Bulgaria,     These,  however, 

minding  Italy  that  she  is  not  to  be  trifled  would  be  mere  pawns  in   the  game,  and 

with.  the  risk  of  its  having  to  be  played  out  to 

Practically  no  attacks  are  to  be  feared  the  end  at  once  is  in  all  probability  suffi- 

except   from   Russia, — the   Czar   holds  cient  to  keep  Russia  from  endeavoring 

war  or  peace  in  (he  hollow  of  his  hand,  to  secure  them. 

I  have  already  shown  why  it  is  probable  The  Bulgarian  Question  is  the  most 

that  no  direct  attack  will  be  made  by  dangerous  point  on  the  present  horizon. 

Russia  on  the  Central  Powers  ;  the  only  and  its  settlement  should,  if  possible,  be 

other  real  danger  of  a  break  of  the  peace  no  longer  deferred.      The  situation  is 

in    Europe  would  be  the    adoption  of  curiously    humiliating    to    the    Libera] 

forcible   action  by  Russia  in  Bulgaria.  Great  Powers  of   Europe.     Russia,  by 

Arid    here   we   certainly   seem    to    find  absurdly  misusing  her  opportunities,  and 

Germany  and  Austiia  somewhat  at  van-  by  giving  a  shamefully  free  hand  to  the 

ance.     Both  Count  Kalnoky  and  Herr  GUnzbourgs  and  Pouliakovs   and  their 

Tisza  have  declared  in  the  most  positive  band  of  clients  or  supporters,  by  a  series 

way  that  Austria-Hungary  will  not  suffer  of  gross  mistakes  which  culminated  in 

theesiabtishmentof  the  preponderance  of  the  kidnapping  of  Prince  Alexander  and 

any  one  Power  in  the  Balkans.    In  other  the  mission  of  General  Kaulbars,  utterly 

words,   if  Russia  attempts  to  establish  destroyed    the   very    natural    influence 

her  preponderance  in  Bulgaria  by  force,  which  she  possessed  in  Bulgaria  after  the 

Austria  must  declare  war  to  prevent  it.  Russo- Turkish  war.      The   Bulgarians, 

On  the  other  hand,  Prince  Bismarck  de-  disgusted  with  the  misgovernment  and 

dares  quite  as  emphatically  that  Bulgaria  greedy  corruption  of  their  Russian  rulers 

is  without  the  sphere  of  Germany's  in-  (as  they  practically  were),  elect  a  Prince 

terests,  and  that  he  is  not  going  to  Bui-  of  their  own  choosing  to  succeed  to  the 

garia    for    the    pleasure    of    picking   a  throne  whence  the  Russians  had  driven 

quarrel  with  Russia ;  on  the  contrary,  the  sovereign  who  had  been  the  Czar's 

he  is  prepared  to  assist  that  country  to  nominee.      That    election    is  perfectly 

obtain  a  preponderant  influence  in  Bui-  legal,  and  is  the  undoubted  expression 

garia,  so  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  the  of  the  large  majority  of  the  representa- 

Ticaty    of    Berlin.      This   part   of   the  lives  of  the  People  ;  but  because  Russia 

declaration  certainty  amounts  to  nothing,  did  not  select  him,  and  opposes  her  veto, 

since  the  preponderant  influence  of  any  not  one  single  Power  has  the  courage  to 

country  would  be  wholly  //(compatible  recognize  him.     The  case  is  not  unlike 

with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.     Astothere-  that  of  Roumania  and  VVallachia  when, 

raainder   of    it,  it   may  up    to  a  certain  in    1858,   they    effected    their  complete 

point  be  true.     Up  to  the  point  where  union  by  electing  the  same  Prince.     This 

Austiia,  or  Austria  and  Italy  together,  was  against  the  spirit  though  not  the  letter 

with  such  allies  as  Roumania  and  Tur-  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  at  first  there 

key,  should  commence  to  get  the  worst  was  a  little  hesitation  to  recognize  the 

of  it  in  a  struggle  with  Russia,  Germany  Prince  ;    but  first  one  Power  gave  way 

would  look  on  complacently.     But  after  and  then  another,  until  in  1861  we  find 

that  point  Germany  would,  in  her  own  the  Porte  assenting  to  the  union  on  the 

interest,  be  bound  to  go  to  the  rescue,  recommendation  of  the  Powers.     It   is 

and  we  should  see  exactly  the  same  com-  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  Powers 

binations  as  have  been   considered  be-  do  not  see  their  way  to  following  a  simi- 

fore, — France  and   Russia  against  the  lar  course  now  in  the  case  of  Russia  and 

Triple  Alliance  and  its  allies.     The  mili-  Bulgaria. 

tary  party  in  Russia  are  perfectly  aware  This,  however,  is  by  the  way.     I  have 

of  this,  and  therefore  in  the  case  of  Bui-  stated  my  belief  that  in  the  present  silu- 

gatia  peace  is  the  probability  also,  and  ation  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of 

not  war.     There  are  other  contingencies  peace.     There  remains  one  point  to  be 

to  be  remembered,  such  as  a  possible  at-  explained  in  its  relation  lo  this  conjec- 

tack  by  Russia  upon  Turkey  in  Armenia  ture — the  massing  of  troops  by  Russia 

and   Lagistan,  or  an    attempt  to   take  on  her  Western  frontier.     This  would. 

Const aniinople  by  a  rush  from  the  Black  if  true,  be  certainly  a  warlike  sign,  but 

Sea  without  first  marching  through  Rou-  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  true  to  anything 
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lite  the  extent  which  has  been  repotted.  Powers  of  Continental  Europe.  Even 
The  Revue  Militaire  de  t ' Etr anger,  a  if  she  moved  up  the  whole  of  the  seven- 
most  accurate  and  carefully  conducted  teen  army-corps  intended  for  a  European 
paper,  supports  this  view,  and  informa-  war,  and  concentrated  them  in  territories 
tion,  both  private  and  other,  leads  me  to  of  extent  equal  to  those  of  Germany'and 
the  conclusion  that  during  the  last  year,  Austria,  she  would  still  be  at  a  disad- 
though  there  may  have  been  a  rearrange-  vantage,  both  in  strength  and  in  means 
ment  of  troops  in  the  military  districts  of  mobilization,  as  compared  with  the 
of  Wilna,  Warsaw,  and  Kiev,  there  has  two  Cential  Empires.  She  is  now  only 
been  no  movement  of  troops  from  the  preparing:,  hut  the  day  when  she  will  be 
interior  of  Russia  to  the  Western  frontiers  ready  is  still  far  off. 
worth  speaking  of ;  while  from  1880  to  Thus,  to  resume  shortly  :  my  reasons 
1887  only  one  division  of  infantry  and  for  believing  that  peace  will  for  the  pres- 
one  of  cavalry  were  so  moved,  the  41st  ent  be  preserved  are  that  the  out-and- 
infantry  division  from  the  Caucasus  to  out  revolutionary  war-party  in  Russia  is 
Minsk,  the  13th  division  of  cavalry  from  nof  strong  enough  to  foice  the  Czar's 
Moscow  to  Lublin.  At  the  present  mo-  hand;  that  the  military  war-party  does 
ment  in  the  three  above-named  military  not  consider  Russia  sufficiently  prepared 
districts,  which  constitute  the  first  line  for  war;  that  the  coalition  of  the  Cen- 
for  a  war  upon  the  Western  frontiers,  tral  Powers  and  their  probable  allies  is 
there  are  eight  and  a  half  army-corps,  unaggressive  and  sufficiently  strong  to 
This  is  certainly  a  large  force,  but  it  is  keep  the  aggressive  Powers,  Russia  and 
spread  over  a  great  extent  of  territory.  France,  in  check  ;  that  that  coalition 
In  German  and  Austrian  territory  of  rests  upon  permanent  grounds  of  corn- 
corresponding  extent  there  are  nineteen  mon  interest,  and  is  in  no  danger  there- 
army-corps.  It  must  further  be  rem  em-  fore  of  breaking  up  tinder  a  strain  ;  and 
bered  that  the  railway  system  of  Russia,  that,  although  Russia  may  be  rearrang- 
and  her  means  of  communication,  are  to  ing  her  forces  (possibly  with  a  view  to 
defective  asto  render  rapid  mobilization  being  listened  to  more  deferentially  in 
impossible-  Under  these  circumstances  regard  to  Bulgaria)  so  as  to  have  them 
it  does  not  seem  that  Russia  is  convey-  more  effectively  at  her  disposal,  this  is 
ing  any  threat  by  gradually  moving  her  not  a  recent  or  sudden  measure,  nor  in- 
troops  into  positions  of  greater  advan-  tended  to  convey  a  threat. — Murray's 
tage,  indeed  in  so  doing  she  is  merely  Magazine. 
following  the  lead  of  the  other  Great 
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Ere  frost-flower  and  snow-blossom  faded  and  fell,  and  the  splendor  of  winter 

had  passed  out  of  sight. 
The  ways  of  the  woodlands  were  fairer  and  stranger  than  dreams  that  fulfil  us  in 

sleep  with  delight ; 
The  breath  of  the  mouths  of  the  winds  had  hardened  on  tree-tops  and  branches 

that  glittered  and  swayed 
Such  wonders  and  glories  of  blotsomlike  snow  or  of  frost  that  outlightens  all 

flowers  till  it  fade 
That  the  sea  was  not  lovelier  than  here  was  the  land,  nor  the  night  than  the  day, 

nor  the  day  than  the  night, 
Nor  the  winter  sublimer  with  storm  than  the  spring  :  such  mirth  had  the  madness 

and  might  in  thee  made, 
March,  master  of  winds,  bright  minstrel  and  marshal  of  storms  that  enkindle  the 
season  they  smite. 
Nxw  Semes.— Vol,  XLVIL,  No.  5  38 
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And  now  that  the  rage  of  thy  rapture  is  satiate  with  revel  and  ravin  and  spoil  of 

the  snow, 
And  the  branches  it  brightened  are  broken,  and  shattered  the  tree-tops  that  only 

thy  wrath  could  lay  low. 
How  should  not  thy  lovers  rejoice  in  thee,  leader  and  lord  of  the  year  that  exults 

to  be  born 
So  strong  in  tby  strength  and  so  glad  of  thy  gladness  whose  laughter  puts  winter 

and  sorrow  to  scorn  ? 
Thou  hast  shaken  the  snows  from  thy  wings,  and  the  frost  on  thy  forehead  is 

molten  :  thy  lips  are  aglow 
As  a  lover's  that  kindle  with  kissing,  and  earth,  with  her  raiment  and  tresses  jet 

wasted  and  torn, 
Takes  breath  as  she  smiles  in  the  grasp  of  thy  passion  to  feel  through  her  spirit 

the  sense  of  thee  flow. 


Fain,  fain  would  we  see  but  again  for  an  hour  what  the  wind  and  the  sun  have 

dispelled  and  consumed, 
Those  full  deep  swan-soft  feathers  of  snow  with  whose  luminous  burden  the 

branches  implumed 
Hung  heavily,  curved  as  a  half-bent  bow,  and  fledged  not  as  birds  are,  but  petalled 

as  flowers, 
Each  tree-top  and  branchlet  a  pinnacle  jewelled  and  carved  or  a  fountain  that 

shines  as  it  showers, 
But  fixed  as  a  fountain  is  fixed  not,  and  wrought  not  to  last  till  by  time  or  bj 

tempest  entombed, 
As  a  pinnacle  carven  and  gilded  of  men  :  for  the  date  of  its  doom  is  no  more  thus 

an  hour's, 
One  hour  of  the  sun's  when  the  warm  wind  wakes  him  to  wither  the  snow-flowers 

that  froze  as  they  bloomed. 


As  the  sunshine  quenches  the  snowshine  ;  as  April  subdues  thee,  and  yields  up  his 
kingdom  to  May  ; 

So  time  overcomes  the  regret  that  is  born  of  delight  as  it  passes  in  passion  away, 

And  leaves  but  a  dream  for  desire  to  rejoice  in  or  mourn  for  with  tears  or  thanks- 
givings ;  but  thou, 

Bright  god  that  art  gone  from  us,  maddest  and  gladdest  of  months,  to  what  goat 
hast  thou  gone  from  us  now  ? 

For  somewhere  surely  the  stoma  of  thy  laughter  that  lightens,  the  beat  of  tby 
wings  that  play, 

Must  flame  as  a  fire  through  the  world,  and  the  heavens  that  we  know  not  rejoice 
in  thee  :  Burely  thy  brow 

Hath  lost  not  its  radiance  of  empire,  thy  spirit  the  joy  that  impelled  it  on  quest  as 
for  prey. 


Are  thy  feet  on  the  ways  of  the  limitless  waters,  thy  wings  on  the  winds  of  the 

waste  north  sea  ? 
Are  the  fires  of  the  false  north  dawn  over  heavens  where  summer  is  stormfnl  and 

strong  like  thee 
Now  bright  io  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  ?  are  the  bastions  of  icebergs  assailed  by  the 

blast  of  thy  breath  ? 
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Is  it  Match  with  the  wild  north  world  when  April  is  waning  ?  the  word  that  the 

changed  year  saith, 
Is  it  echoed  to  northward  with  rapture  of  passion  reiterate  from  spirits  triumphant 

as  we 
Whose  hearts  were  uplift  at  the  Mast  of  thy  clarions  as  men's  rearisen  from  a 

sleep  that  was  death 
And  kindled  to  life  that  was  one  with  the  world's  and  with  thine  ?  hast  thou  set 

not  the  whole  world  free  ? 


For  the  breath  of  thy  lips  is  freedom,  and  freedom's  the  sense  of  thy  spirit,  the 

sound  of  thy  song, 
Glad  god  of  the  north-east  wind,  whose  heart  is  as  high  as  the  hands  of  thy  king- 
dom are  strong, 
Thy  kingdom  whose  empire  is  terror  and  joy,  twin-featured  and  fruitful  of  births 

divine, 
Days  lit  with  the  flame  of  the  lamps  of  the  flowers,  and  nights  that  are  drunken 

with  dew  for  wine, 
And  sleep  not  for  joy  of  the  stars  that  deepen  and  quicken,  a  denser  and  fierier 

throng, 
And  the  world  that  thy  breath  bade  whiten  and  tremble  rejoices  at  heart  as  they 

strengthen  and  shine, 
And  earth  gives  thanks  for  the  glory  bequeathed  her,  and  knows  of  thy  reign  that 

it  wrought  not  wrong. 


Thy  spirit  is  quenched  not,  albeit  we  behold  not  tby  face  in  the  crown  of  the 

steep  sky's  arch, 
And  the  bold  first  buds  of  the  whin  wax  golden,  and  witness  arise  of  the  thorn 

and  the  larch  : 
Wild  April,  enkindled  to  laughter  and  storm  by  the  kiss  of  the  wildest  of  winds 

that  blow, 
Calls  loud  on  his  brother  for  witness ;  his  hands  that  were  laden  with  blossom  are 

sprinkled  with  snow. 
And  bis  lips  breathe  winter,  and  laugh,  and  relent  ;  and  the  live  woods  feel  not 

the  frost's  flame  parch  ; 
For  the  flame  of  the  spring  that  consumes  not  but  quickens  is  felt  at  the  heart  of 

the  forest  aglow, 
And  the  sparks  that  enkindled  and  fed  it  were  strewn  from  the  hands  of  the  gods 

of  the  winds  of  March. 

—Nineteenth  Century.  . 
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For  years,  now,  the  Woman  Question  dies,  has  been  reading  itself,  and  the 
has  been  before  the  public  ;  woman's  puzzle  has  been  opening  to  the  key  of 
rights  discussed,  her  wrongs  proclaimed,  experiment.  Wrongs  have  been  righted, 
and  the  sphinx  of  futurity  consulted  as  rights  have  been  reached  ;  but,  no t with- 
to  her  final  sphere  and  destiny  ;  yet  far  standing,  so  vast  is  the  subject,  that  not 
from  being  talked  out,  the  question  is  even  yet  have  all  its  bearings  and  de- 
to-day  as  burning  as  ever,  and,  on  a  con-  tails  ever  been  fairly  marshalled  on  the 
tinually  widening  basis,  remains  the  topic  platform  of  common  justice,  that  ground 
of  the  times.  The  narrow  footing  con*  which  should  be  the  first,  but  is  genar- 
tested  for  at  first  has  long  been  won  ;  ally  the  last,  upon  which  claims  are  con- 
the  riddle,  after  the  manner  of  such  rid-  sidered  and  decided. 
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It  is  clear  that  women  are  in  a  time  of  less  controlled  by  thought  and  less  dis- 
transition.  Transitions  must  come,  but  putcd  by  other  activities,  have,  far  from 
woe  unto  them  to  whom  they  come!  overrunning  her  nature,  undergone  such 
They  must  ever  be  seasons  of  ttial.  As  purification  from  the  predominance  of 
environment  changes,  the  organism  the  maternal  instinct,  that  it  is  through 
adapts  itself  or  perishes.  The  change  them  she  earns  her  greatest  title  to  re- 
may  be  gradual  and  adaptation  easy,  or  spect.     And  when  the  poet  tells  us  that 

it  may  be  swift  and  out  of  step  with  sur-  ..,«_.,        .    _    •    i_  .  j.  „  ■  _._ 

!■               ,    .r            .           J*         -  Woman  s  love  to  mans  love  la  as    water 

rounding  evolution — when  the  adapta-  unto  wine,'" 

tion  will  be   attended  with  effort  and 

pain.     How  woman's  environment  has  he  speaks  truth  beyond  his  intention. 

changed,  research  and  observation  tell  Woman's  love  is  wholesome,  pure  and 

us  ;  how  the  change  must  be  met,  it  is  vivifying  ;  man's,  too  often,   the  wine 

the  work  of  deduction  and  experiment  which  is  a  mocker,  and  the  strong  diink 

to  show.  which  is  raging. 

From  the  starting-point  of  history.  To  review  carefully  the  evolutionary 
and  all  along  its  path,  woman  figures  as  path  of  woman  would  be  instructive, 
the  complement  of  man,  his  hinder-  or  but  in  a  short  paper  like  this  is  obviout- 
his  help-meet — his  worse  or  his  better  ly  impossible.  We  must  pass  with  t 
half.  She  has  ever  followed  his  evolu-  bound  to  the  present  day,  and  consider 
tion,  albeit  in  the  rear,  and  in  a  sort  of  how  it  finds  us.  Surveying  this  won- 
tandem  arrangement,  with,  we  fear,  drous  world  of  1888,  only  an  optimist 
many  a  kick  from  the  leader  and  more  would  rejoice,  only  a  pessimist  despair ; 
than  her  share  of  the  load.  The  func-  we,  who  stand  between,  do  neither ;  ire 
tions  of  primitive  man  were  mainly  physi-  sorrow  indeed,  but  not  ' '  as  others  which 
cal.  The  female  reared  her  offspring,  have  no  hope."  To  begin  with,  the 
the  male  brought  them  food.  As  man  women  of  our  land  and  time  might  be 
ascends,  labor  complicates  and  under-  excused  for  thanking  the  Lord  with 
goes  division,  and  to  woman  fall  the  pharisaic  fervor,  that  they  are  not  as 
duties  which  interfere  least  with  those  other  women.  Standing  on  the  pinnacle 
of  maternity  — cooking,  "mending,"  of  evolution,  in  the  forefront  of  the 
housekeeping  generally.  And  so  on,  Aryan  race,  compounded  from  its  higher 
through  the  centuries  —  man  gaining,  branches,  the  Latin  and  the  Gothic,  they 
woman  losing,  might  and  muscle  ;  until,  have  all  things  in  their  favor,  and,  re- 
in the  case  of  the  latter,  we  arrive  at  roembering  that  noblesse  oblige,  mast  took 
Medici  waists  and  Chinese  feet.  And  upon  themselves  as  the  champions  of 
men,  having  gained  power,  use  and  their  sex.  It  is  they  who  must  envirage 
abuse  it ;  ever  further  they  encroach  the  times,  and  try,  if  they  can,  to  find 
upon  the  woman  half  of  humanity,  enr-  the  causes  that  for  so  long  now,  and  to 
tailing  its  lights  and  activities,  and  limit-  so  many  women,  have  made  the  wotld 
ing  it  at  least  to  a  share  in  their  lower  seem  out  of  joint, 
functions  alone.  The  relation  of  the  The  first  and  greatest  fact  that  meets 
s;xes  may  vary  with  varying  peoples,  one,  is  that  rapid  change  of  environ- 
but  woman  has  acquiesced  in  her  destiny  meat  already  mentioned,  to  which  the 
and  is  always  last.  Thought,  at  first  organism  has  not  yet  fully  adapted  itself, 
concrete,  was  determined  by  individual  .Hitherto  man  and  woman,  interdepend- 
surroundings,  and  woman's  diverged  ent,  have  been  affected  in  a  fixed  ratio 
from  man's  only,  however,   to  meet  it  by  outward  change  ;  but  the  change  of 

Sain  on  a  common  impersonal  platform,  to-day  affects  that  ratio.     The  numeri- 

len,  through  a  larger  environment,  the  cal  proportion  of  the  sexes  has  not  al- 

tpind  had  mounted  up  to  general  and  ways,  of  course,  been  exact.     Hen  have 

abstract  ideas.     Here  again,  from   his  been  in  the  majority,  as  in  the  case  of 

larger  life,  man  is  first ;  but  this  time  in  the  Benjamites  and   the  early  Latins, 

degree  and  not  in  kind.     A  little  widen-  when  adjustment  baa  been  tried  ;   but 

ing  of  woman's   environment,  a   little  now  that  the  other  scale  dips  down,  and 

spirit  on  her  part,  and  she  is  easily  along-  we  have  far  fewer  men  than  women,  how 

side.     Emotionally,  woman,  as  a  rule,  shall   we  seek  to  equalize?    Polygamy 

takes  precedence.    Herpassions,  though  suttee,  female  infanticide —none  of  these 
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venerable  methods  commend  themselves  of  independent  means,  and  the  bulk  of 

to  the  Western  mind.     Women  must  ac-  them,  unless  kept  "  womanly"  by  indi- 

ccpt  their  surplus  condition  and  adapt  vidual  generosity,   public  subscription, 

themselves  to  its    con seque rices.     And  or  national  taxation,  will  have  to  wound 

this,  however  unwomanly,  is  surely  not  aesthetic  sensibilities  and  work  for  a  liv- 

quite  so  bad   as  reversing  the  Sabine  ing.     And  as  hard  work  neither  softens 

story,  and  pouncing  down  upon  other  outlines  nor  heightens  complexion,  from 

lands    for    stray    superfluous    males  !  being  a  plain  fact  they  may  become  a 

From  a  high  ethical  standpoint,  uoap-  plain-looking  fact,  and  so  offer  still  fui- 

propriated    women     should    doubtless  ther  outrage  to  artistic  taste.     But,  as  it 

perish.     Their  room  is  so  evidently  bet-  is  pleasanterto  have  a  sentiment  than  to 

ter  than  their  company  that  they  should  pay  for  it,  even  this  worthy  one,  which 

have  the  good  sense  to  go.     But  the  go-  would  keep  women  true  to  a  vanished 

ing  is  the  rub,  and  "  the  undiscovered  environment,    everywhere    gives    way. 

country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  The  avenues  through  which  money  flows 

returns,"   is  for  them   a  puzzle,  as  for  —trades,    handicrafts,    art,    literature, 

every  one.     Alas  for  elective  affinities,  professions,  learned  and  unlearned— are 

and  for    the  biune  form,   by  circum-  all  held  by  men  who  do  battle  there  for 

stance  sawn  in   sunder !    Alas  for  the  the  enchanted  dust,  and  bear  to  their 

lonely  half,  at  work  on  some  primeval  women  at  home  the  spoils  of  war.     But 

forest,  or   bleaching  on  some    distant  those  who  are  not  their  women — what 

battlefield  1     And  alas  for  the  "  severed  is  tobecomeof  them  ?    Shall  they  perish 

self,"  seeking  in  vain  the  domestic  en-  for  the  lack  of  food?    Reluctantly  they 

vironment    for    which    the    ages   have  arise,  and,    unarmed,  go  forth.     The 

adapted  it !    Its  case  is,  of  course,  de-  poor,  who  can  least  afford   sentiment, 

plorable,  but  we  can  hardly  blame  it  for  launch  their  tens  of  thousands,  and  the 

preferring   a  half  life  to  no  life  at  all,  middle  classes,  who  would  fain  afford  it 

and  striving  to  hold  to  the  little  it  has  ;  but  cannot,  their  thousands.     Mill  girls 

nor  can  we  wonder  that,  when  opposed  come  pouring  from  the  slums,  and  gov- 

and  jeered  at,  like  Wisdom  "  in  the  city  ernesses  crowd  the  school-rooms.     The 

h  uttereth  its  words,  saying,  How  long,  first  calling  may  be  unwomanly,  but  it 

ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  simplicity,  pays  ;  the  second  may  be  womanly,  but 

and  the  scorners  delight  in  their  scorn-  it  does  not  pay.     And  so,  in  the  middle 

ing  ?"  classes,  want  sharpens  wit  ;  higher-class 

It  is  the  law  of  evolution  that  many  women  seek  higher-class  work,  and  the 

shall  be  called  and  few  chosen  ;  each  hungry  hordes  advance  ;  through  defeat 

vacancy  has  a  dozen  candidates  whose  and  failure,  poor  attempts  and  paltry 

claims,  in  our  days,  are  decided  by  com-  successes,  till,  daily  wiser  in  the  tactics 

petition,  and  to  this  decision,  at  present,  of  war,  they  assail  the  male  strongholds 

woman,  like  man,  roust  yield.     Matri-  of  the  professions  themselves.     Great  is 

mony  is,  of  course,  an  exception,  and  the  outcry  and  dire  the  dismay  !     And, 

far  above  the  vulgar  jostle.     There,  as  most    scandalous    feature    of  all,  that 

we  know,  nothing   but  perfect  affinity  knowledge  of  business  and  culture  of  in- 

determines  choice.     Never  does  finesse  tellect,  which  woman  sought  from  ne- 

or  intrigue  or  worldly  interest  turn  the  cessity,  she  now  pursues  con  amore,  and 

groping  hand  aside,   nor  unworthy  al-  with  no  further  aim  than  that  of  develop- 

lu  rem  en  ts  lower  its  direction  !     But  after  ing  her  powers  and  serving  her  kind  ! 
creation's  lords  have  chosen  the  best  of         And  so  more  and  more  does  the  light 

creation's  ladies  (best  in  what,  we  will  of  her  broadening  faculties  shine  before 

not  ask),  and  creation's  ladies,  as  many  men,  who,  seeing  her  good  deeds,  far 

of  them  as  numerically  could,  have  ac-  from  glorifying  their  Father  which  is  in 

cepted  the  lead  of  their  several  lords  heaven,  seem  rather  inclined  to  blame 

unto  the   higher  and    biune  existence  Him  for  thus  including  woman  in  the 

(perish  such  poems  as  Locksley  Hall,  evolutionary  plan,  and  so  chasing  away 

and  all  who  would  shatter  the  dream  !),  that  mental  darkness  which  so  many  men 

it  is  left  for  the  crowd  of  the  unclaimed  would   have  had   retained  as  the  only 

to  review  their  position  and  to  make  the  medium  in  which  their  farthing  rushlight 

best  of  it.     Only  a  fraction  of  them  are  of  wisdom  had  any  chance  of  showing. 
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She  has  made  her  way  through  school  fears,  too,  that  his  chops  may  suffer, 
and  college  up  to  some  of  the  foremost  and  his  wife  hare  a  mind  of  her  own. 
educational  posts,  through  the  ordeal  of  But  surely  he  has  the  world  to  choose 
ward  and  dissecting-room  to  honorable  from,  and  culture,  even  if,  as  is  foolishly 
places  on  the  medical  staff  ;  and  now,  imagined,  it  be  out  of  sympathy  with 
through  legal  lore  and  Divinity  Hall,  she  the  kitchen,  is  not  yet  universal.  If  the 
approaches  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Law  wife  of  his  choice  prefer  Plato  to  pud- 
and  the  Church— nay,  is  already  within  dings,  he  has  himself  to  thank.  He 
the  portals.  American  Portias  are  should  have  known  what  he  wanted,  and 
called  to  the  bar,  and  American  clergy-  waited  till  he  got  it. 
women  exhort  unto  righteousness  from  The  beauty  lover  mourns  that  these 
the  vantage  ground  of  the  pulpit.  Al-  higher  occupations  are  spoiling  women'i 
though  the  utterances  of  St.  Paul,  per-  looks.  For  long  the  Hellenism  of  the 
sistently  torn  from  the  context  of  time  world  has  been  represented  by  her, 
and  nation,  will  cause  much  grating  of  created  as  she  seemed  to  call  forth  ex- 
ecclesiastical  hinges,  the  doors  are  al-  pression,  not  to  show  it.  There  is  no 
ready  swinging,  and  will  soon  stand  doubt  that  her  higher  brow,  her  stronger 
wide.  Woman's  fitness  must  in  the  end  mouth,  her  greater  animation,  her  deep- 
prevail.  Physical  objections  there  are  er,  stronger  moods— all  are  changing  the 
none  ;  her  voice  is  as  flexible,  as  pene-  old  ideal.  Junos  are  rare,  Vensuses  the 
trating,  as  man's  ;  her  oratory  as  grace-  exception;  Minervas  only  remain.  But 
ful,  her  earnestness  is  as  real.  In  the  we  can  already  picture  the  time  when 
Church,  if  anywhere,  the  mind  and  the  three  will  be  merged  in  one,  and  to 
heart  should  be  the  measure  of  the  man.  the  charm  of  Teutonic  expression  will 
As  regards  mind,  we  are  sure  she  would  be  added  the  grace  of  Grecian  feature, 
raise  the  average  ;  and  for  heart — none  Much  unworthy  opposition  come*, 
will  dispute  her  that  Her  gift  of  Ian-  alas  !  from  woman  herself.  We  hear  of 
guage  is  proverbial,  and  there  are  many  "man's  inhumanity  to  man."  Worn- 
Dinahs  among  us,  whose  eloquence,  un-  an's  inhumanity  to  woman  is  worse 
encouraged  by  stipend,  is,  in  promiscu-  The  self-righteous  woman  of  to-day 
ous  religious  meetings,  outpoured  in  the  seems  to  be  transferring  her  wrath  from 
service  of  God.  Women  can,  do,  may  the  vicious  to  the  advanced.  She  be- 
preach,  only  it  seems  they  must  not  be  wails  their  lack  of  modesty,  and  their 
paid  for  it!  Whether  any  one  at  all  growing  tendency  to  push  themselves 
should  be  paid  is,  of  course,  a  disputed  forward  ;  not  that  there  is  any  harm  in 
point;  but  in  the  Church,  as  it  is,  worn-  this,  when  the  object  sought  is  within 
en  should  have  an  authorized  place,  the  legitimate  range  of  womanly  desire. 
They  succeed  abroad  as  missionaries,  such  as  ball-room  reputation,  prome- 
where  the  post  is  more  arduous  ;  why  nade  renown.  It  is  seeking  things  be- 
snould  they  fail  at  home  ?  The  path  of  yond  her  sphere — an  honest  livelihood, 
the  pioneer  is  not  a  smooth  one,  and  not  influence  over  the  higher  moods  of 
often  sought  by  those  who  are  doubtful  others,  that  all  true  women  should  shun ! 
of  the  goal.  As  for  the  Law,  there  is  Too  ineit  to  strive  for  better  things  her- 
not  even  a  St.  Paul  against  it.  If  quo-  self,  she  scouts  at  those  who  do,  and 
tations  must  be  made,  Shakespeare  sets  about  proving  that  their  labor  is  in 
comes  first,  and  in  his  unerring  hands  vain.  "  Men  hate  advanced  women," 
Portia  is  her  own  justification,  just  as,  say*  the  flirt  and  the  coquette  ;  and  this 
doubtless,  her  American  followers  al-  is  partly  true-  They  may  hate  the 
ready  are,  and  as  the  women  of  this  name — it  has  become  synonymous  with 
land  soon  shall  be  !  so  much  silly  swagger,   such  paltry  pre- 

And   now  let  us  review  objections,  tence.     As,  in  national  changes,  hun- 

The  commonplace  man   expresses   his  dreds  have  flocked  to  the  new  banner 

frankly.     In  the  first  place,  he  resents  only  because  unfit  for  the  old  !    They 

woman's  rivalship,  and  complains  that  may  hate  the  name,  but  the  best  men  in 

it  lessens  his  respect  for  her.     From  the  the  end  must  come  to  love  the  reality, 

respect  that  would  see  one  die  of  hunger  For  the  truly  advanced  are  those  who, 

rather  than  share  with  one  chances  of  foremost  of  the  old,  have  but  added  the 

wealth,  may  we  all  be  preserved  !     He  new  ;  who  having  fairly  trod  each  step 
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of  evolution,  now  rightly  lead  the  van. 
The  really  womanly  before  are  more  real- 
ly womanly  now  ;  and  the  energy  not  all 
grace  that  sometimes  marks  them  now  is 
natural  from  the  sharpness  of  the  strug- 
gle, and  when  peace  is  proclaimed  will 

"  Oh  !  wasteful  woman,  she  who  m»y 
On  her  sweet  self  set  her  own  price. 
Knowing  he  cannot  choose  but  pay  ; 
How  hath  she  cheapened  paradise  ' 
How  given  for  nought  the  choicest  gift, 
How  spoilt  the  bread  and  spilt  the  wine. 
Which,  spent  with  due  respective  thrift. 
Had  made  brutes  men  and  man  divine  I" 

Outbid  on  all  sides,  as  are  those  who 
would  raise  the  price,  they  will  never- 
theless in  the  end  prevail.  "  We  needs 
roust  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it," 
but  men  must  have  time  to  see.  Those 
were  good  old  times  for  silly  women  when 
the  mixing  of  a  posset  made  them  virtu- 
ous, and  skill  in  antimacassars  an  orna- 
ment to  their  sex  ;  when  the  rouge-pot 
and  the  milliner  paved  the  way  to  man's 
heart,  and  the  kitchen  and  the  cupboard 
to  his  esteem  ;  when  lack  of  logic  was 
their  privilege,  and  lack  of  learning  their 
duty  ;  when  to  be  unworthy  was  often 
to  be  womanly  ;  when  they  were  brought 
up  to  believe  and  not  to  reason,  as  Na- 
poleon I.  is  said  to  have  advised,  and  so 
became  open  to  all  sorts  of  error  ;  when 
empty  of  culture,  they  were  full  of 
caprice,  and  void  of  mind  were  replete 
with  malice ;  for,  as  the  French  say, 
"  La  mechancete  vient  non  pas  de  ce 
qu'on  a  d' esprit  mats  deccqu'on  n'en  a 
pas  assez." 

And  now  we  come  to  the  mass  of  in- 
telligent men  and  women  who  have  a 
"sentiment"  against  this  "Woman 
Question,"  who  admire  justice  but 
shrink  from  its  consequences  ;  whose 
womanly  ideal,  soft-voiced  and  tender- . 
hearted,  is  too  precious  to  be  willingly 
given  over  to  change.  Woman  is  to 
them  too  high,  too  pure  for  contact  with 
the  work -a- day  world.  They  would  put 
her  in  a  shrine  and  worship  her.  They 
would  have  her  alight  as  a  ministering 
angel,  but  gingerly,  for  fear  of  soiling 
her  wings.  It  is  from  them  we  hear  so 
much  about  woman's  true  mission  ;  the 
tending  of  the  sick,  the  holy  charge  of 
childhood  ;  and  we  agree  with  them  in 
every  point.     Were  it  necessary  to  sacri- 


fice this  ideal  to  advancement,  we  should 
be  the  first  to  pause. 

But  such  sentiment,  beautiful  in  itself, 
is  wrongly  directed,  and  is  opposed  not 
to  a  reality,  but  to  a  popular  caricature. 
Those  who  hold  it  picture  advanced 
women  with  instincts  warped,  with 
brutalized  physique;  but  are  our  lady- 
doctors,  our  school-board  members,  our 
high-school  teachers  brutal  and  un- 
sexed?  We  see  no  sign  of  it.  Over- 
education  is  an  evil  from  which  boys 
suffer  as  well  as  girls,  and  the  gymnastic 
training  which  is  now  being  extended  to- 
their  sisters  has  alone  saved  them. 
Where  the  essentials  of  success  are  in- 
telligence, energy,  perseverance,  may 
not  woman  shine  as  well  as  man,  and 
without  risk  of  deterioration  ?  If  such 
qualities  are  unwomanly,  it  is  time  she 
was  unsexed.  To  equal  man  she  need 
not  ape  him,  nor,  by  copying  his  unes- 
sentials,  grow  mannish.  Her  voice  is 
softer  at  a  sick-bed,  and  a  martial  stride 
adds  nothing  to  the  dignity  of  a  surplice. 
And  how  the  higher  essentials,  not  of 
relative  but  of  absolute  life,  success- 
truth,  purity,  gentleness,  justice — will  be 
lessened  by  a  larger  and  more  public 
sphere,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Truth 
will  grow  stronger  with  strength,  purity 
become  positive  instead  of  negative, 
gentleness  be  purged  of  weakness,  and 
justice  grow  possible  from  the  judicial 
power  which  is  indispensable  for  decid- 
ing claims,  and  which  trained  intellect 
and  knowledge  of  facts  alone  can  give, 
"  We  should  be  delighted,"  say  many, 
"  for  women  to  enter  the  professions, 
were  they  only  fitted  for  them.  But 
think  of  their  physique,  their  prejudice, 
how  they  reason  in  a  circle,  how  jump 
to  conclusions ;  the  public  would  be 
sacrificed  to  persons,  and  principles  to 
pique."  But  we  have  heard  of  men  do- 
ing good  work  who  were  not  very  robust 
King  Alfred  was  not  a  giant,  nor  the 
poet  Pope  a  miracle  of  health,  and  the 
pillars  of  the  Church  and  Law  them- 
selves are  not  always  mighty  men  of 
valor.  Men  have  been  known  to  betray 
preference  for  the  circular  route  in  rea- 
soning and  short-cuts  to  conclusions,  and 
we  have  heard  of  politicians  to  whom 
Gladstone  was  more  than  their  princi- 
ples. So  we  see  that  man  falls  short  of 
perfection.  Yet  he^is  not  without  hope 
of  himself,  and  why  should  woman  de- 
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spair  ?     Must  she  alone  stand  aside  from  govern  us,"  write*  a  Frenchman.   "  Let 

the  march  of  progress  and  be  as  she  has  us  render  them  perfect ;  the  more  they 

been  ?    Such  a  priori  judgments  are  un-  are  enlightened,  so  much  the  more  shall 

worthy  of  a  scientific  age.     We  want  an  we  be.     On  the  cultivation  of  the  mind 

h  posteriori  verdict,  and  claim  the  right  of  women  depends  the  wisdom  of  men. 

of  experiment.     Let  us  not  read  failure  It  is  by  women  that  Nature  wins  on  the 

as  a  whole  from  individual  fiasco,  and  hearts  of  men."     By  sharing  the  more 

remember  that  failure  is  a  shadow  that  material  part  of  man's  life  woman  in- 

haunts  the  sun  of  success.  creases  its  attractiveness,   for  what  she 

And    now    for    the    last    objection,  shares  is  alone  complete.     But  when  in- 

"  What  is  the  good  of  all   this   higher  tellectual   interests  are  partaken  in  as 

education?"  say  some.     "Nosooneris  well,   the  joy  of  completeness   in  the 

a  woman  ready  for  a  career  than  she  higher  will   far    outweigh   the   loss  of 

marries  :  forgets  her  high  calling,  or,  at  energy  in   the  lower  functions.      With 

most,  passes  it  on  to  her  children."  double  strides  instead  of  single,  the  two 

Advanced   women    cannot  do  better  will  advance  together  until  the  twain  are 

than   marry.     They   will   inaugurate  a  indeed  one. 

higher  domestic  tone,  and  hand  on  their  So  out  of  seeming  evil  good  has  come, 
own  acquired  adaptation  to  the  new  en-  The  numerical  inequality  of  the  sexes, 
vironment.  Their  technical  training  by  changing  the  environment  of  woman, 
may  be  lost  in  domestic  duties,  but  with  and  forcing  her  on  to  higher  effort,  has 
a  truer  civilization,  which  shall  retain  advanced  the  cause  of  humanity.  Men 
only  the  essentials  of  home  and  social  alone  have  done  well ;  but,  looking 
life,  with  smaller  families,  and  with  the  round  on  the  corrupt  laws  which  the  best 
labor-saving  methods  acquired  through  of  them  sanction,  on  the  lownessof  pro- 
business-like  habits,  marriage  will  not  fessional  and  commercial  aims,  on  their 
always  mean  for  them,  as  it  too  often  apologetic  attitude  toward  much  that  is 
does  now,  the  end  of  development,  good,  and  their  satisfaction  with  inoie 
There  is  nothing  incongruous  between  that  is  bad,  we  cannot  help  hoping  that, 
"  mending"  and  mathematics,  cooking  with  women,  they  may  do  better  still, 
and  chemistry,  and,  as  Howells  in  one  "  And,  after  all,  the  true  measure  of  a 
of  his  novels,  says,  "  Lofty  ideals,  when  woman's  right  of  knowledge  is  berca- 
not  indulged  in  at  the  expense  of  lowly  pacity  for  receiving  it,"  and  of  her  fit- 
realities,  he  had  never  found  hurtful  to  ness  for  work,  the  way  in  which  she  does 
any  one.' '  And  there  is  no  reason  why,  it ;  not  any  thoughts  or  theories  of 
if  fashion  permitted,  she  should  not  even  ours.  The  wave  of  progress  is  stealing 
clothe  her  household  in  scarlet,  like  the  on— over  blame,  abuse,  contempt ;  and 
virtuous  woman  of  Proverbs,  and  so  put  not  one  of  us  is  stronger  than  Canute  of 
herself  beyond  reproach  for  ever  !  old  to  arrest  the  rising  tide.  —  National 

And  if  woman  would  be  roan's  real  Review, 
helpmeet,  she  must  advance.     "  Women 


A  DEAD  MAN'S  VENGEANCE. 

Chapter  I.  The  power — the  coveted  possession  of 
which  has  brought  me  down  to  destruc- 
I  write  this  confession  in  the  hope  tion  of  both  body  and  soul— is  by  no 
that  my  sad  example  may  prevent  any  means  inherited,  but  is  the  result  of  years 
over- confident  and  headstrong  persons  of  careful  cultivation  on  my  part.  No 
who  may  chance  to  read  it  from  follow-  hereditary  second-sight,  no  mysterious 
ing  the  disastrous  path  of  self-will  and  biological  power,  no  magic  susceptibility 
self-flattery  which  has  led  me  into  the  has  been  left  me  as  a  legacy  by  my  fore- 
misery  which  I  now  endure,  and  which  fathers.  On  the  contrary,  the  members 
will  plunge  me  hereafter  into  punish-  of  my  family  for  generations  past  have 
ments  which  I  dare  not  think  of.  I  know  been  easy-going  respectable  yeomen, 
that  I  have  no  one  to  blame  but  myself,  contented  with  their  placid  country  lives, 
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and  absolutely  ignorant  and  careless  of  now,  while  I  waa  still  in  this  life,  as  its 

the  ever-widening  doctrines  of  modern  judge  and  master. 

schools  of  thought.  I  feel  explanation  is  due  here.     When 

My  father  is  a  well-to  do  and  respect-  I  was  quite  a  young  lad  at  the  grammar- 
ed  farmer  in  the  west  country,  my  school,  our  little  town  was  visited  by  a 
mother  a  hard-headed  thrifty  Yorkshire  professed  messmerist,  who  claimed  to 
woman.  Both  are  narrow-minded,  in-  exercise  command  over  the  minds  and 
tensely  conservative,  and  absolutely  de-  bodies  of  men  and  women  by  directing 
void  of  all  spirituality  and  romance.  I  upon  them  the  concentrated  power  of  his 
am  the  youngest  of  five,  sturdy  uninter-  will,  which  overpowering  and  beating 
esting  boys  and  girla — now  men  and  down  the  volition  of  the  persons  on 
women — of  the  heavy  Anglo-Saxon  type,  whom  he  operated,  rendered  them  sub- 
In  my  boyhood  I  exhibited  no  distin-  servient  to  him  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
guishing  characteristics  beyond  a  stub-  gree,  according  to  the  extent  of  ascend- 
born  will,  which  brought  me  continually  ancy  which  his  will,  naturally  strong,  and 
into  trouble,  and  an  unusually  strong  carefully  trained  to  concentration,  was 
faculty  of  sympathy  with  other  beings —  able  to  obtain  over  the  wills  of  those  on 
both  human  and  brute  beasts.  By  sheer  whom  he  practised.  His  demonstrations 
force  of  will  and  work  I  raised  myself  at  were  fairly  successful,  but  the  perform- 
a  comparatively  early  age  to  the  top  of  ance  was  not  popular  with  the  rustics, 
the  grammar-school  in  the  neighboring  who  were  suspicious  of  witchcraft,  and 
town.  My  progress  was  considered  to  the  professor  left  the  town  after  giving 
be  so  good  that  when  I  was  of  fitting  age  only  one  exhibition  of  his  powers, 
my  father  was  persuaded  to  allow  me  to  I  treasured  up  in  my  mind  what  he 
compete  for  an  unimportant  scholarship  bad  said,  and  from  that  day  began  to 
at  one  of  the  universities,  and  this  I  was  practise  pitting  my  will  privately  against 
fortunate  enough  to  secure.  the  wills  of  all  with  whom  I  came  in 

A  few  months  after  this  success  a  cir-  contact.     When  wanting  anything  done 

cumstance    occurred,   trivial   in    itself,  by  human  being  or  animal,  I  was  not 

which  created  a  considerable  impression  content  to  ask   or  to  order,   or  where 

upon  me,  and  had  no  small  influence  in  neither  was    possible    to  wish,   but  I 

shaping  my  destiny.     One  lovely  sum-  formed  the  habit  of  willing  with  all  my 

mer  morning— a  Monday  I  remember —  strength  that  the  thing  should  be  done, 

in  my  first  long  vacation,  having  risen  As  time  went  on,  I  discovered  that  I  had 

early  I  went  out  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze  undoubtedly  acquired  a  certain  power 

on  the  dewless  tor  behind  our  old  home,  over  others,  and  the  habit  strengthened 

I  fell  to  thinking  on  the  text  of  the  itself  until  I  was  unable  to  resist  endeav- 

young  curate's  Sunday  evening  sermon,  oring  to  bend  even  events  to  my  will. 

which   had    haunted    me  through    the  And  thus  it  was  that  I  detected  myself 

night.     It  was  "  Know  ye  not  that  we  willing  that  some  heavenly  being  should 

shall  judge   angels?"     Whether  I  had  be  my  servant.     I  lingered  for  a  short 

been  inattentive,  or  whether  the  curate  time  on  the  hill-top,  and  then  dismissing 

had  failed  to  handle  his  theme  skilfully  the  absurd  subject  from  my  mind,  began 

or  wisely,  I  do  not  know.     But  the  effect  to  descend  toward  home  for  breakfast, 

of   the  sermon  was  to  raise  ambitions  And  now  occurred  the  incident  which 

within  me  little  short  of  blasphemous,  has  been  the  source  of  so  much  of  my 

With  no  very  definite  conception  of  the  present  wretchedness, 

meaning  of  the  text,  and  less  of  the  con-  A  long  narrow  lane  with  high  banks 

elusion  to  which  my  thoughts  were  lead*  and  double  hedges  leads  from  the  main 

ing  me,  the  idea  of  our  implied  superi-  road  which  winds  round  the  foot  of  the 

ority  to,  and  future  power  over  the  be-  tor  to  the  outlying  parts  of  my  father's 

ings  of  another  and  a  higher  world  fas-  farm.       Half-way    the    lane    suddenly 

cinated   me,  and   what   was  at    first    a  widens,  and  a  grassy  patch,  shaded  by 

whimsical  fancy  rapidly  developed  itself  three  huge  beeches,  affords  a  favorite 

into  desire,  and  soon  I  found  myself —  camping-ground   to  gypsies,   who  were 

not  without  some  sense  of  half-amused  common  enough  in  those  days  in  our 

shame — almost  mechanically  willing  that  part  of  the  country.     As  I  passed  this 

a  heavenly  being  should  acknowledge  me  place  I  noticed  that  a  few  gypsies  had 
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arrived  since  I  started  in  the  morning,  character,  for  before  ire  had  been  many 
A  hundred  yards  or  so  farther  on  I  was  minutes  in  the  same  room  we  found  our- 
suddenly  confronted  by  a  young  gypsy  selves  talking  to  each  other  quite  inti- 
girl  about  eighteen  years  old,  tall,  dark,  mately.  When  I  first  saw  him  I  felt 
handsome,  and  straight,  with  a  singular-  there  was  something  familiar  in  him, 
ly  powerful  face,  and  dark  imperious  whether  it  wan  his  face,  voice,  or  man- 
eyes.  She  offered  to  tell  my  fortune  if  ner,  I  could  not  tell.  I  knew  I  had 
I  would  cross  her  hand  with  silver  ;  and  never  seen  him  before,  yet  he  was  not 
struck  by  her  beauty  and  sweet  voice,  I  altogether  a  stranger  to  me.  We  thus 
laughingly  assented,  laid  a  shilling  in  her  became  intimate  rather  rapidly,  and  in  a 
band,  and  showed  her  my  palm.  She  short  time  it  was  agreed  that,  if  possible, 
took  my  hand  in  hers,  and  had  only  he  should  occupy  the  rooms  next  to 
glanced  at  it  when  I  noticed  her  manner  mine,  which  by  chance  were  vacant, 
change  from  liveliness  to  considerable  To  our  mutual  satisfaction  this  was 
gravity,  and  even  alarm.  Gradually,  as  shortly  arranged,  and  he  soon  became 
her  scrutiny  continued,  she  became  more  my  constant  companion, 
and  more  agitated,  and  at  last,  pale  as  One  night  we  had  been  reading  to- 
death,  she  fell  on  her  knees  before  me,  gether,  and  were  enjoying  a  quiet  pipe 
placed  my  hand  reverently  on  her  head,  after  our  labors,  when  our  conversation 
and  then  rising  again,  moved  silently  turned  upon  the  doings  of  the  "  thought- 
away.  I  stopped  her  and  asked  what  readers,"  whose  performances  were 
was  the  cause  of  her  emotion.  She  creating  some  stir  at  the  time.  My 
turned  round  and  faced  me,  raised  her  friend,  whose  name  was  Inglott,  said 
hands  in  a  supplicating  attitude,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  it  possible  for  any 
whispered  rather  than  spoke,  "  Lord  of  man  to  tell  what  was  passing  in  the 
the  Spirits,  be  merciful  to  me  and  to  my  brain  of  another.  I  maintained  that 
father's  house,  forweare  all  your  slaves  while  "  pin  and  pain  finding"  was,  in 
to  do  with  as  you  will-"  With  that  she  my  opinion,  rather  "spot-hunting" 
bowed  gracefully  and  deeply  in  semi-  than  "  thought-reading, "  the  perception 
oriental  fashion  ;  and  though  I  called  to  of  the  unspoken  thoughts  of  another 
her  more  than  once  to  come  back  to  me,  man  was  by  no  means  a  thing  to  be  con- 
she  disappeared  into  the  double  hedge  sidered  outside  the  range  of  possibility, 
of  the  lane,  and  I  saw  her  no  more.  My  discipline  and  practice  of  the  past 

This  incident  made  a  considerable  im-  few  years  had  indeed  given  me  some 
pression  on  me  at  the  time,  and  flattered  facility  in  forcing  those  over  whom  I 
my  boyish  vanity  more  than  I  cared  to  had  gained  ascendancy  to  adopt  in  con- 
confess  to  myself.  Later  in  the  day  I  versati on  an  unspoken  word  of  mychoos- 
took  an  opportunity  of  passing  by  where  ing.  To  my  shame  be  it  said,  I  had  on 
the  camp  had  been,  but  the  gypsies  more  than  one  occasion,  when  a  boy, 
had  flown,  ,and  no  trace  of  them  was  made  even  the  old  rector  (dead  years 
left.  ago)  use  perfectly  irrelevant   language 

The  weeks  passed  by,  and  when  it  was  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon,  to  his  own 
time  for  me  to  return  to  college,  the  oc-  consternation  and  the  boundless  surprise 
currence  had  nearly  passed  out  of  my  of  the  congregation.  It  did  not  then 
mind.  A  few  days  after  the  commence-  seem  to  me  impossible  that  a  man  should 
ment  of  term  I  happened  to  meet  in  a  so  train  himself  as  to  practise  to  a  suc- 
friend's  rooms  a  man  who  had  just  come  ccssful  result  the  converse  of  the  process 
up.  He  was  rather  older  than  most  of  us  with  which  Iwas  so  familiar.  Indeed  I 
undergraduates,  and  was  in  some  ways  flattered  myself  that  I  had  already,  ac* 
a  remarkable  figure.  Tall,  dark,  with  a  quired  the  gift  to  a  small  extent, 
square-cut  resolute  face  and  flashing  I  did  not  say  all  this  at  first  to  In- 
dark  eyes,  he  impressed  me  at  once  as  glott,  but  on  his  pressing  me  for  some 
one  who  was  my  equal,  if  not  my  mas-  time  to  give  reasons  for  what  he  clearly 
tor,  in  strength  of  will ;  while  there  was  considered  to  be  an  absurd  belief,  I 
something  about  him  which  showed  he  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  told  him 
was  a  man  of  some  knowledge  of  the  of  the  mesmerist  of  my  boyhood,  and 
world,  which  I  was  not.  He  seemed  to  of  my  steady  practice  of  the  art  of  mes- 
recognize  something  sympathetic  in  my  merism.     He  appeared  to  be  much  in- 
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tercsted,  and  we  talked  on  the  subject  shortly  I  found  that  I  could  not  only 

long  into  the  night.  make  him  comprehend  what  I  wished  him 

When  he  left  my  rooms,   I  went  to  to  do,   but  could  compel  him  to  do  it. 

bed  but  not  to  sleep.     The  curate's  text  On  his  part,  I  found  him  to  be  an  apt 

and  the  words  of  the  gypsy  girl  kept  re-  pupil,  so  that  on  the  second  or  third 

curring  to  me,  and  they  made  me  rest-  evening  of   practice  I  perceived  some 

less  and  wakeful     Toward  morning  I  slight  stirring  of  recognition  in  my  own 

began  to  drowse,  but  was  wakened  very  mind  of  what  he  was  silently  desiring  me 

early  by  Inglott  bursting  into  my  room  to  do.     Inglott  found  these  efforts  of 

in  a  state  of  considerable  excitement,  concentration  very  tiring,  as  he  was  quite 

It  appeared  that  he,  too,  could  not  sleep,  unaccustomed  to  such  mental  exertion, 

and  he  had  now  come  to  ask  my  assist-  and  when  he  began  to  feel  fatigue,  we 

ance  in  a  matter  which  concerned  him  turned  to  his  branch  of  mystical  science, 

very  deeply.     He  told  me  something  of  and  here  I  found  I  had  everything  to 

his  history,  how  he  had  been  brought  up  learn.     I  had  had  absolutely  no  experi- 

in  Syria,  where  his  father  had  for  years  ence  in  what  is  called  "  spiritualism," 

held  a  consular  appointment,  and  where  and  the  most  trivial  manifestations  of 

he  himself  had  imbibed  a  strong  belief  the  presence  and  material  power  of  the 

in  the  powers  of  necromancy  and  magic,  inhabitants  of  the  invisible  world  were 

and  had,   further,  had  some  practical  amazing,  and  even   alarming    to   me. 

training  in  these  arts.     He  hinted  at  a  The,  to  me,  extraordinary  mediumistic 

sorrow  which    had    overshadowed   his  power  shown  by  my  friend  in  our  earlier 

life,   and  then,   begging  me  to  excuse  experiments  very  strongly  moved  my 

him  making  any  further  revelation  at  curiosity,  and   I  determined  to  study 

the  present  moment,  told  me  that  he  necromancy  and  its  allied  arts  deeply, 

needed  the  help  of  a  man  with  a  strong  For  a  long  time  I  gave  up  nearly  the 

and  disciplined  will  to  help  him  in  a  plan  whole  of  my  days  to  reading  such  books 

which  he  had  roughly  sketched  out  for  on  the  subject  of  Black  Art  as  I  could 

lessening,  and    perhaps   removing,  the  obtain,  and  many  weeks  had  not  elapsed 

sad  load  of  sorrow  with  which  he  was  before  I  had  a  deeper  theoretical  knowl- 

burdened.  edge  of  the  subject  than  Inglott.     In 

I  willingly  promised  him  every  assist-  practice,  however,   he  throughout  had 

ance  that  I  could  give,  and  it  suddenly  the  advantage  of  me  in  his   impertur- 

Sashed  across  iny  mind  that  by  the  aid  bable  calmness  and  readiness  of  resource, 

of  Inglott's  magical  power,  in  addition  It  was  long  before   I  could  meet  the 

to  my  own  peculiar  faculties,  I  might  spirits  face  to  face  without  some  degree 

attain  an  influence  over  the  beings  of  of  agitation,  but  I  gradually  overcame 

this  world  and  the  other,  which  might  my  weakness,  and  before  the  end  of  the 

almost  entitle  me  to  the  name  the  gypsy  term  could  face  ordinary  manifestations 

girl  gave  me-     It  was  my  turn  now  to  without  betraying  undue  nervousness, 

tell  a  part  of  my  story  to  Inglott,  and  While  carrying  on  this  branch  of  our 

in  the  end  we  agreed  to  aid  each  other,  studies,  we  had  by  no  means  neglected 

and  to  instruct  each  other  in  the  pecul-  the  other,  and  by  degrees  we  had  brought 

tar  arts  of  which  we  respectively  had  our  minds  into  such  close  relation,  that 

knowledge.  through  mere  sympathy  each  was  not 
only  able  to  perceive'  to  a  greater  or  less 

Chapter  II.  extent  what  was  passing  in  the  other's 
mind,  but  each  was  able  at  will  to  re- 

Havinc  made  this  compact,  we  lost  fleet  upon  the  mind  of  the  other  what 

no  time  in  acting  upon  it.    We  began  that  was  passing  in  his  own.     In  fact,  we  had 

same  evening  to  practise  the  concentra-  established  a  system  of  silent  mental 

tion  of  our  wills  upon  some  definite  ob-  communication,    which,    however,  was 

ject,  more  especially  with  a  view  to  the  far  from  being  perfect, 

establishment  of  a  close  relation  between  One  night,  when  we  had  continued 

each  other's  intelligences.  For  instance,  our  studies  several  months,  as  we  were 

I  would  silently  desire  him  to  do  some  holding  our  usual  statue,   we  became 

trifling  act,  blowing  out  a  candle,  bring-  aware  that  we  were  about  to  be  favored 

Jug  me  a  book,  or  suchlike,  and  very  with  a  manifestation  of  greater  iropor- 
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tance  than  those  to  which  we  had  been  feeling  of  awe  remained  present  with  us, 

accustomed-     There  was  a   bright  fire  more  especially  as  we  found  that  we 

burning    in    the    grate,    although    the  could  influence  this  strange  manifesta- 

weathcr  was  warm  ;  but  we  had  always  tion  in  no  way. 

found  a  fire  an  agreeable  companion,  in-  I  should  here  explain  that  we  had 
spiting  confidence  and  lessening  ner-  long  since  discovered  that,  by  concen- 
vousness  in  our  stances,  and  we  were  in  trating  our  wills  together  in  any  prear- 
the  habit  of  lighting  one  whenever  the  ranged  direction,  we  were  able  to  influ- 
heat  was  not  actually  oppressive.  A  ence  very  materially  the  form  and  in- 
sanctuary  lamp,  fed  with  a  sweet-smell-  tensity  of  the  manifestation  at  the  mo- 
ing  oriental  oil,  was  burning  faintly  in  a  ment  presented  to  us.  We  rarely  found 
recess  in  the  wall ;  and  a  small  brasier  much  difficulty  in,  a*  it  were,  reducing 
of  lighted  charcoal  was  smouldering  on  the  forces  producing  the  results  before 
the  round  table  before  which  we  sat  us  to  their  elements — in  resolving  them 
During  the  day  we  had  been  studying  and  analyzing  them,  so  to  speak.  But 
together  a  strange  little  volume  on  ne-  in  the  present  instance  we  found  that 
cromancy,  which  Inglott  had  translated  our  wills  were  opposed  by  some  strong 
for  me  from  the  Syriac  ;  and  we  had  power  which  evidently  was  resisting  us : 
just  performed,  to  the  best  of  our  abil-  in  short  that,  instead  of  finding  ourselves 
ity,  a  curious  incantation,  said  to  be  of  face  to  face  with  effects  as  hitherto,  we 
Chaldean  origin,  which  we  had  found  were  now  in  the  presence  of  an  active 
in  the  book.  We  were  awaiting  the  re-  cause,— that,  instead  of  dealing  with 
suit  in  silence,  when  suddenly  we  heard  mere  phenomenal  cods equences,  we  now 
a  sound  as  of  very  distant  thunder,  and  had  to  do  with  some  mysterious  original- 
then  a  slight  tremor  seized  the  room.  In  ing  power. 

less  than  a  minute  this  ceased,  and  a  I  was  able  to  convey  mentally  to  my 

deadly  silence  ensued.     As  the  silence  companion  a  certain  amount  of  what  was 

continued,  an  awful  feeling  of  oppres-  passing  through  my  mind,  and  I  could 

sion  settled  down  slowly  upon  my  spirit,  feel  that  he  had  arrived  at  a  similar  con- 

and  this  increased  until  the  sense  of  be-  elusion  regarding   the  unusual  impor- 

ing  overwhelmed  was  almost  greater  than  tance  of  this  manifestation.     We  silently 

I  could  bear.     I  looked  across  at  In-  resolved  to  beat  down  the  resistance  of 

glott,  and  I  could  see  and  feel  that  he  this    phenomenon     by    the    combined 

was  suffering  very  much   in  the  same  strength  of  our  wills,  and  to  force  the 

way  that  I  was.     It  was  only  by  exer-  originating  cause  to  develop  itself  to  us 

cising  the  greatest  self-restraint  that  I  in  some  tangible  shape.     All  our  efforts 

could  prevent  myself  from  crying  out,  were,  however,  unavailing.     We  attained 

when,    after    a    few    minutes    of    this  no  success  that  night,  beyond  compel - 

silence,  I  became  conscious  that  the  dim  ling  the  luminous  object  to  expand  and 

light  in  which  we  were  sitting  was  being  contract,  to  remain  quiet  or  to  move  at 

withdrawn-     Slowly  the  light  faded  out  our  will ;  and  we  retired  to  bed,  quite 

of  the  fire  and  the  lamp,  and  even  the  worn  out,  as  the  early  light  stealing 

dull  glow  of  the  dying  embers  in  the  through  the  closed  shutters  warned  us 

brasier  ceased  to  be  visible,  while,  to  that  the  day  had  broken,  and  the  time 

the  terrors  of  our  position,  was  added  for  practical  experiment  had  passed.     I 

"  the  horror  of  great  darkness."     Just  should  mention  that  as  the  daylight  ap- 

when  the  tension  threatened  to  become  peared  the  luminous  object  disappeared 

quite  unbearable,  the  strain  on  my  nerves  in  a  shower  of  brilliant  sparks,  and  the 

was  suddenly  eased,  and  from  all  parts  light   and  heat  gradually  returned  into 

of  the  room  brilliant  sparks  of  light,  ap-  the  fire,  the  lamp,  and  the  brasier.     We 

parcntly  chasing  each  other  toward   a  both  awoke  late  in  the   morning,  and 

point  just  above  the  cold  brasier,  be-  spent  the  day  in  searching  all  our  myi- 

came  visible.     These  scintillations  grad-  tic  authorities  for  directions  as  to  the 

ually    concentrated   themselves  into    a  manner  of  treating  such  manifestations 

luminous  floating .  globe,  which  hovered  as  the  one  presented  to  us  the  preceding 

above  us  in  a  curiously  persistent  man-  night. 

ner.     Although  the  extreme  tension  on  In  the  evening  we  repeated  the  same 

our  minds  was  reduced,  a  very  painful  forms  and  incantation  as  on  the  previ- 
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ous  night,  and  we  were  favored  with  the  and  frequent  absences  of  the  father,  and 
reappearance  of  the  same  phenomenon,  had  there  learned  much  of  the  mystic  or 
Perhaps  it  was  because  we  were  prepared  black  art,  which  is  so  largely  practised 
for  its  mode  of  approach  that  we  were  in  that  city.  A  very  warm  and  close  at- 
not  so  painfully  overcome  as  we  were  tachment  had  existed  between  my  fiiend 
on  the  first  appearance :  our  thoughts  and  his  sister,  which  had  been  recently 
were  more  collected  and  our  wills  more  broken  by  the  disappearance  of  the  girl 
powerful.  By  dint  of  exhausting  efforts  during  a  raid  made  by  professional  rob- 
we  succeeded  before  midnight  in  forcing  bers  on  them  when  residing  in  the  hills 
the  luminous  object  to  resolve  Itself  into  near  the  town,  where  they  possessed  a 
the  semblance  of  a  vigorous  old  man,  very  beautiful  and  secluded  summer  re- 
white-bearded,  and  patriarchal  in  all  but  treat.  My  friend's  father  had  been  killed 
his  savage  scowl  and  malevolent  eyes,  in  the  attack,  and  not  long  afterward  his 
With  evident  reluctance,  and  plainly  re-  mother  had  died  broken-hearted,  leav- 
pressing  a  violent  emotion  of  hatred,  ing  to  Inglott  the  sacred  duty  of  recov- 
the  old  man,  wrapped  in  a  long  oriental  eting  his  sister  and  rescuing  her  from  a 
cloak  or  burnous,  stood  with  his  arms  bondage- possibly  worse  than  death,  and 
folded,  and  then,  obedient  to  our  silent  of  avenging  the  murder  of  his  father, 
desire,  approached  us,  and  saluting  us  Inglott  had  spent  a  great  portion  of  his 
with  a  surly  obeisance,  asked  us  what  patrimony  in  bribing  the  corrupt  Turk- 
we  wished  of  him.  Not  without  some  ish  officials  to  aid  him,  but  had  hitherto 
trepidation,  which  I  concealed  to  the  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  his  sister,  or 
best  of  my  ability,  I  bade  him  tell  us  of  his  father's  murderers.  He  had  long 
who  he  was.  He  replied,  with  a  suspected  one  of  the  chief  local  officials 
strange  foreign  accent,  that  he  was  pres-  of  complicity  in,  or  at  least  of  knowl- 
ent  to*  do  our  bidding  to  the  best  of  his  edge  of,  the  crime,  but  he  had  not  suc- 
ability,  but  that  it  was  no  concern  of  ceeded  in  bringing  home  any  sort  of 
ours  who  he  was  and  whence  he  had  proof  against  him.  What  my  friend  de- 
come.  He  again  asked  us  what  we  de*  sired  was  help  in  redeeming  his  promise 
sired  of  him.  We  had  at  that  time  to  his  dying  mother,  and  he  now  pro- 
hardly  contemplated  such  a  result  of  posed  to  demand  this  aid  from  our  new 
our  nightly  exercises  and  studies,  and  supernatural  servant, 
had  decided  upon  no  definitive  plan  of  My  own  desires  tended  rather  in  the 
action.  Seeing  our  hesitation,  he  asked  direction  of  attaining  personal  influence 
permission  to  withdraw,  promising  to  over  others,  and  power  over  the  inhab- 
leturn  the  following  night  to  receive  our  itants  of  the  other  world.  But  now  that 
commands.  We  let  him  go,  and  spent  I  seemed  within  measurable  distance  of 
the  rest  of  our  night  in  discussing  how  at  any  rate  a  part  of  my  desire,  I  felt  no 
best  to  utilize  our  new  servant  in  attain*  particular  longing  for  its  consummation, 
ing  the  objects  we  had  set  before  us.  My  good  wishes  were  strongly  enlisted 
Inglott  now  told  me  more  of  his  story,  in  my  friend's  favor,  and  1  was  willing 
which  enabled  me  to  understand  what  to  waive  my  own  claims  to  considera- 
he  desired  and  why  he  desired  it.  His  tion,  and  was  prepared  to  accede  to  any 
father,  it  appeared,  had  been  a  well-  proposal  he  might  make  for  utilizing  the 
known  traveller,  and  in  the  course  of  his  unknown  powers  of  our  shadowy  coad- 
wanderings  in  the  East,  some  little  time  jutor.  Consequently  we  determined  to 
before  receiving  his  consular  appoint-  invoke  his  assistance  only  in  our  search 
ment,  had  met  with  and  married  uader  for  the  missing  girl,  and  agreed  that  we 
very  romantic  circumstances  a  Syrian  should  combine  our  will-power  to  force 
lady,  of  high  birth,  great  beauty,  and  him  to  carry  out  our  wishes,  should  he 
rare  culture,  who  had  sacrificed  her  re-  prove  a  reluctant  servant.  We  bad  no 
ligion,  position,  and  all  that  Orientals  prearranged  plan  of  action,  but  relied 
hold  most  dear,  to  marry  him.  My  on  our  individual  tact  and  readiness, 
friend  Inglott  and  a  sister  considerably  and  on  our  acquired  powers  of  mental 
younger  than  himself  were  the  only  chil-  intercommunication  to  shape  in  concert 
dren  of  this  marriage.  These  two  had  our  action  to  our  need  when  the  time 
been  brought  up  together  in  Damascus  came  and  our  strange  servant  was  be- 
chiefly  by  the  mother,  owing  to  the  long  fore  us. 
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The  next  night  saw  us  as  usual  in  our  to  agree.  The  next  day  he  went  to 
dim  studio,  anxiously  awaiting  the  ar-  America  for  a  three  months'  visit,  so  as 
rival  of  our  visitant.  Within  half  an  to  be  out  of  temptation's  way,  while  I 
hour  of  our  preparation  being  completed,  remained  where  I  was  to  receive  the  in- 
cur mysterious  servant  appeared,  with-  sanctions  of  our  spirit-servant,  whowas 
out  the  awe-inspiring  manifestations  for  the  time  being  to  be  my  master, 
which  characterized  his  first  appear-  I  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  I 
ances.  Inglott  at  once  spoke,  and  ex-  awaited  the  coming  of  the  Being  with 
plained  in  a  few  words  all  that  we  de-  the  most  intense  nervousness.  I  should 
sired-  We  demanded  information  re-  be  alone,  and  this  would  be  the  first 
garding  his  sister,  whether  she  were  solitary  stance  which  I  should  experi- 
alive  or  dead— if  the  former,  that  she  ence.  However,  as  is  often  the  case, 
should  be  restored  to  Inglott;  if  the  the  reality  was  by  no  means  so  awful  si 
latter,  that  undoubted  proof  should  be  the  anticipation.  The  night  after  In- 
given  of  her  death.  In  either  case  we  glott's  departure,  he  came  quite  quietly; 
insisted  on  an  opportunity  of  revenge  on  and  had  he  been  an  ordinary  mortal,  he 
the  murderers  of  my  friend's  father  and  could  not  have  put  me  more  quickly  at 
the  abductors  of  his  sister.  my  ease  by  the  kind  and  courteous  nun- 

The  old  man,  if  I  may  so  call  one  who  ner  he  assumed, 
bad  no  connection  with  the  world  of  "  My  friend."  he  said,  after  a  few 
men,  smiled  on  receiving  Inglott' s  curt  minutes'  desultory  conversation,  "yon 
instructions,  and  in  a  half-mocking  are  young  and  full  of  youthful  enthnti- 
voice  replied,  "  You  ask  a  hard  thing,  asm.  Your  attachment  to  your  friend 
my  masters  ;  hard  not  only  for  me,  but  has  enabled  you  most  unselfishly  to  con- 
more  hard  than  you  imagine  for  your-  quer  your  own  inclinations,  and  to 
selves.  But  I  read  in  your  hearts  that  stifle  your  curiosity.  But  you  shall  not 
you  are  bent  upon  having  your  will,  and  be  unrewarded.  I  will  give  you  your 
you  shall  have  it.  I  engage  that  the  desire.  You  shall  have  a  being  from 
missing  girl  shall  be  in  this  room  in  your  another  world — an  angel,  if  you  prefer 
presence  three  months  from  this  day  ;  the  term — to  do  your  bidding,  and  shall 
and  that  you,  sir,' '  turning  to  Inglott,  earn  the  name,  '  Lord  of  the  Spirits' 
"  shall  at  the  same  moment  and  in  the  Ah  !  you  wonder  at  my  knowing  your 
same  place  have  before  you  the  man  who  boyish  aspiration.  I  know  more  of  you, 
has  done  you  the  most  deadly  injury  of  you  see,  than  you  thought !  You  mar 
all.  But  to  do  this  I  must  have  the  trust  me,  and  if  you  will  only  submit 
help  of  one  of  you,  who  must  change  your  powerful  will  entirely  to  mine,  yon 
places  with  me  for  the  time  being,  and  shall  see  my  promise  to  you  as  faithfully 
become  my  servant,  following  implicitly  fulfilled  as  my  promise  to  your  friend 
and  unquestioningly  all  my  instructions,  Inglott." 

while  the  other  must  pledge  himself  to  I    felt    pleased  and    flattered  ;    and 

have  no  dealings  with  the  spirit-world  though   I  failed  to  see  how,  in  aiding 

in  the  meantime."  me,  my  master,  as  I  must  now  call  him, 

Inglott  promptly  replied,  "  We  agree,  was   furthering  lnglott's    desires   (and 

and  I  place  myself  unreservedly  at  your  therefore,  I  hope,  my  own),  I  was  un- 

disposal."  willing  to  risk    any  unpleasantness  by 

But  the  Being  said,  "  Not  so  fast,  sir  !  trying  to  suggest  any  course  of  action 
It  !■  for  me  to  choose  my  assistant,  and  apparently  better  calculated  to  bring 
1  select  yonr  friend.  He  will  help  me  about  the  desired  results.  Besides  this, 
best ;  he  has  the  stronger  will,  and,  in  I  felt  really  too  much  in  the  dark  in  re- 
this  matter  at  any  rate,  the  cooler  head,  gard  to  the  situation  to  form  any  definite 
Your  duty  will  be  to  wait  patiently,  and  plans  of  my  own  ;  and  beyond  all,  I  be- 
to  avoid  all  communication  with  the  gan  to  be  very  distinctly  conscious  that 
spirits,  as  you  call  them,  as  well  as  with  now  our  positions  were  reversed,  and 
your  friend.  If  you  attempt  to  deceive  that  whatever  supremacy  my  will  may 
me,  the  penalty  will  be  utter  failure  in  have  had  over  the  Being  at  the  time  when 
your  desires."  Inglott  and  I  had  apparently  mastered 

Inglott  in  vain  tried  to    shake  this  him,  I  was  at  the  present  moment  ass 

resolution,  and  in  the  end  we  were  forced  child  in  his  power. 
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That  night  we  talked  long,  and  on  girl  who  had  met  me  in  the  narrow  lane 

many  subjects,  bnt  not  on  the  one  in  near  my  father's  house  the  year  before, 

which  Inglott  was  most  interested.     I  In  the  spirit  state,  her  form  and  features 

felt  that  his  object  in  this  was  to  accus-  were  purified  and  ethcrealized  almost  be- 

tom  me  to  his  presence,  and  to  strength-  yond  belief,  and  she  seemed  to  me  like 

en  his  ascendancy  over  me,  in  order  to  some  angel  from  Paradise.     Spellbound 

prepace  me  for  the  work  that  was  to  be  I  gazed  at  her  for  some  momenta  while 

done  within  the  next  three  months.  she  crossed  a  bright  patch  of  moonlight 

Just  before  daybreak  he  said,  "  Now,  into  the  deep  shadow  beyond.     Then, 

my  young  friend,  I  must  go-     You  mor-  with  a  desperate  effort,  I  roused  myself, 

tals  often  summon  us  poor  spirits  from  and,  collecting  my  scattered  faculties, 

our  rest  to  you.     Now  it  is  my  turn  ;  wilted   with  all  my  strength   that  she 

to-morrow  night  I  mean  to  call  you  to  should    come    to    me.     Suddenly    she 

the   spirit-world.     Do   not  hesitate  or  stopped,  and   turning  round  like  some 

fear  ;    you    must    come.       You     have  startled  antelope,  faced  toward  me  with 

pledged  yourself  to  do  my  bidding,  and  a  look  of  wonder  in  her  great  dark  eyes, 

you  must  not  forget  your  promise  to  Slowly  she  moved  ont  from  the  shadow 

Inglott.     Believe  me,  I  am  your  friend  of  an  old  gray  olive-tree  wreathed  with 

so  long  as  you  do  all  I  wish."  a  glory  of  pink  climbing  roses,  and  took 

And  with  these  words  he  left  me  sad-  one  step  toward  me  and  then  stood  hesi- 

denly.  tating.     I  strove    with    all    my    force 

..  against  the  unseen  power  that  kept  me 

chapter  ill.  tooted  to  the  spot,  and  after  a  fierce 

Howl  came  there  I  know  not.  I  was  struggle  so  far  freed  myself  as  toad- 
first  oppressed  with  a  vague  conscious-  vance  a  few  paces.  And  now  for  the 
nessof  some  resistless  power  which  drew  first  time  I  realized  that  my  master  had 
roe  with  gentle  yet  overpowering  force  kept  his  word,  and  that  I  too  was  but  a 
out  of  myself.  Then  I  felt  myself  grad-  spirit,  shadowy  and  unsubstantial  as  the 
ually  losing  cognizance  of  the  room  in  sweet  form  before  me— for  though  a 
which  I  was  sitting.  At  the  same  time  small  mass  of  rock,  breast-high,  stood 
I  was  overwhelmed  with  an  impression  between  the  girl  and  me.  in  advancing  I 
of  the  shadowy  presence  of  the  Being,  passed  through  it  without  pain  or  diffi 
which  gradually  defined  itself  until  I  be-  culty.  The  shock  this  discovery  gave 
came  unmistakably  aware  that  it  was  his  me  must  have  affected  the  concentration 
power  silently  summoning  roe  from  this  of  my  will,  for  I  began  to  feel  once  more 
world.  After  a  momentary  interval  of  overpowered  by  the  strength  of  the  Be- 
complete  unconsciousness,  I  slowly  ing,  and  was  {conscious  that  I  was  dis- 
awoke  to  a  pleasing  perception  of  warmth  appearing.  Not,  however,  before  the 
and  languid  restfulness.  A  faint  sweet  gypsy  girl  saw  me,  for  I  perceived  an 
odor,  which  I  presently  recognized  to  expression  of  recognition  steal  gradually 
be  that  of  roses,  clung  to  the  heavy  into  her  eyes,  and  she  smiled  and  ad- 
evening  air.  I  lazily  opened  my  eyes,  vanced  as  if  about  to  speak  to  me,  when 
and  before  me  in  the  strong  light  of  the  the  whole  scene  vanished  from  before 
full  moon  lay  unfolded  a  fair  oasis  in  a  my  eyes,  and  I  became  unconscious, 
vast  desert,  a  tinkling  stream  rippling  I  knew  no  more  until  I  found  myself 
through  an  Eastern  village  {nestling  in  in  my  own  room,  with  the  broad  day- 
rose-gardens  backed  by  low  hills,  above  light  staring  in  at  the  window.  I  felt 
which  in  the  far  distance  rose  a  higher  weak  and  upset  by  the  strangeness  of 
range,  from  which  stood  out  one  high  my  night's  adventure.  As  the  morning 
snow-clad  peak.  I  was  alone  in  a  wil  wore  on,  however,  I  felt  stronger,  and 
derness  of  roses,  a  blaze  of  pink  blossom  before  long  almost  persuaded  myself 
spreading  all  around  me.  that  my  strange  experience  was  nothing 

All  at  once  I  heard  a  low,  sweet,  half-  but  a  dream,  and  that  memory  and 
familiar  voice  singing  near  me  a  quaint  imagination  had  conspired  to  play  me  a 
rhythmic  song  in  an  unknown  tongue.  trick- 
Presently  a  shadowy  though  well-defined  About  noon  was  handed  to  me  a  note, 
form  advanced  into  the  bright  moon-  written  in  a  cramped  foreign  hand,  con- 
light,  and  I  saw  the  eidolon  of  the  gypsy  tuning  only  the  words,  "  Go  immediate- 
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ly  to  Damascus  and  await  me  there."  scended  rapidly  through  a  thick  growth 

The  message  was  not  signed,  but  I  knew  of  trees,  and  we  shortly  found  oursehret 

at  once  that  the  letter  came  from  the  in  a  deserted  rose-garden,  coveted  with 

Being  ;  and  leaving  explanations  which  a  blaze  of  pink  blossoms,  which  scented 

I  trusted  would  make  my  peace  with  the  the  air,  and   in   the  distance  rose,  cold 

college  authorities  and   my  parents,   I  and  grand  in  the  dim  twilight,  a  snowy 

started  the  next  morning  for  the  East.  peak  which  I  recognized  as  the  highest 

In  due  course  I  reached  Damascus,  of  the    Lebanon    range,   visible    from 

and  took  up  my  quarters  in  the  only  Damascus  on  clear  days, 

fairly  comfortable  serai  in  the  place,  and  Advancing  a  short  distance,  we  came 

for  a    few   days   wandered  about    the  to  a  small  clearing  in  the  middle  of  the 

bazaars    of    "  Es-Sham,"    as    I    soon  jungly  growth  around,  and  suddenly  I 

learned  to  call  the  city,  paid  my  respects  remembered  the  place  as  the  spot  in 

to  the  consuls   and    other  diplomatic  which  I  had  found  myself  when  called 

officials  in  the  place,  saw  the  few  sights  out  of  myself  by  my  master.     There  was 

of  the  city,  and  revelled  in  the  oriental-  the  old  gnarled  olive-tree  under  which  I 

ism    of    my    strange  surroundings.     I  had  first  seen  the  spirit  of  the  gypsy  girl, 

found  the  heat  considerable,   although  and  there  the   mass   of  rock  through 

the  cold  weather  was   supposed  to  be  which  I  had  passed.     A  fierce  longing 

upon   us  ;    and  after    I    had   been  at  to  see  the  girl  again  seized  me,  and  with 

Damascus  for  ten  days  or  so,  I  was  glad  all  my  strength  and  mind  I  willed  she 

to  accept  our  vice-consul's  invitation  to  should  return.     It  was  not  long  before 

visit  him  at  Salahiyyeh,  a  lovely  cool  I   heard  her  singing  the  same  sad-ca- 

spot  some  miles  away  among  the  nearer  denced  song  she  sang  before,  and  then 

hills.     Finding  the  place  much  to  my  she  stepped  slowly  out  from  the  black 

liking,  I  established  myself,  when  my  shadow  of  the  tree  into  the   twilight, 

visit  was  over,  in  a  little  house  near  my  The  master  smiled  encouragingly  ;  but 

friend's  place,  judging  that  for  my  mas-  when  I  tried  to  go  to  her  he  warned  me 

ter's  purposes  Salahiyyeh  was  sufficient-  silently  to  pause.     Profiting  by  the  les- 

ly  close  to  Damascus,  and  that  there  son  of  obedience  I  had  learned  on  my 

could  be  no  objection  to  my  change  of  last  visit  to  the  garden,   I  crept  back 

residence.  and  hid  myself  in  the  friendly  shadow 

Until    this   time  the  strangeness  of  of  the  sheltering  trees.     Bat  1  could  see 

everything  about  me  had  entirely  en-  her  plainly.     I  was  very  young,  and  love 

grossed  me,  and  it  was  not  until  I  had  comes  suddenly  to    the    young.      My 

fairly  settled  down  at  Salahiyyeh  that  I  whole   heart    went   out   to   her,    and  I 

had  leisure  or  inclination  to  consider  the  turned  to  my  master  and  prayed  him  to 

reason  of  my  sudden  visit  to  the  East,  help  me  to  win  her.     He  laughed,  and 

But  now  one  evening,  as  I  was  "  enjoy-  whispered,  "  Poor  fool !  she  is  a  spirit, 

ing  my  kayf" — taking  my  ease — in  the  and  you  are  a  man.     What  has  she  to 

cool  air  in  the  vine-covered  bower  at  the  do  with  mere  mortals,  and  what  will  it 

end  of  my  landlord's  garden,  and  lazily  profit  you  to  win  a  shadow  f* 

thinking  of  Inglott  and  all  that  I  was  to  But  his  half-laughing  refusal  to  help 

do   for   him,   I  became  suddenly  con-  me  made  me   only  the  more  importu- 

scious  that  I  was  not  alone,   and  the  nate.     I  implored  him  with  all  the  elo- 

well -remembered  figure    of  my  master  quence  of  which  I  was  capable  to  aid  me 

was  once  more  before  me.     I  started  to  at  least  in  communicating  with  her. 

my  feet,  and  he,  greeting  me  with  the  At  Last  he  yielded.     "  Very  well," 

dignified  salutation  with  which  my  short  said  he  ;  "as  you  will.     Do  not  attempt 

sojourn  in  the   East  had  made  me  fa-  to  speak  to  her  to-night,  and  do  not  let 

miliar,  beckoned  me  to  accompany  him.  ber  see  you  now.     Come  here  alone  to- 

I  followed  him  for  a  considerable  dis-  morrow  night.     I  must  not  be  with  you  ; 

tance  along  a  narrow  path  which  trav-  but  I  shall  not  be  far  off,  and  shall  be 

ersed  a  valley  which  I  had  not  yet  ex-  ready  to  help  you  if  necessary." 

plored,  and  just  as  the  new  moon  was  I  was  sadly  impatient,  but  felt  it  was 

sinking  below  the  horizon  we  reached  the  no  use  lo  oppose  him,  and  with  the  best 

opposite  slopes  of  the  hills  on  which  my  grace  I  could  muster  went  home  again 

little  house  was   built     The  path  dc-  through  the  dark  valley  to  dream  of  the 
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lovely  spirit  form  which  I   longed  to  me  ?    And  aie  yon  not  happy  to  leave 

meet  again.     How  the  long  remaining  the  weary  world  ?" 

hours  of  the  night  dragged  !     Never  had  I  was  by  no  means  sure  how  to  an- 

I  known  so  tedious  a  day  as  the  next  swer  her,  for  the  Being  had  evidently 

one.     I  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  told  me  the  truth,  and  she  thought  she 

gypsy   girl   and   of  her  sweetness  and  saw  my  spirit,  as  she  had  done  on  the 

beauty.      At    last    the    slow    shadows  first  night  she  had  seen  me  here.     But 

lengthened  out  across  the  yellow  plain  at  last  I  replied,  "  Indeed  I  am  glad  to 

below  the  hills,  and  I  knew  the  time  for  have  found  you  again.     How  could  I 

seeing  her  again  was  near.     The  long  fail  to  seek  you  ?" 

twilight  closed   darkly  in,  and  as  the  "  I  don't  know  why  you  should  look 

crescent  moon  nearer!  the  low  sandhills  for  me,"   she  said,    "  when  you  must 

lying  north  of  the  noble  slopes  of  Her-  have  so  many  friends  here." 

mon,  I  stole  away  with  beating  heart  to  "Shall  I  always  find  you  here?"  I 

meet  the  spirit  of  the  gypsy  girl.  interrupted. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  rinding  the  path  "  Oh  yes,"  she  answered,  with  a  look 

through   the  wooded  valley.     But  just  of  surprise  at  my  eagerness.     "  I  have 

before  I  reached  the  edge  of  the  thicket  been  allowed  to  come  back  to  the  home 

which  enclosed  the  old  rose-garden,  I  which  I  loved  so  dearly,  and  I  always 

met  the  master.     He  stopped  me  for  a  spend  the  night  in  this  old  rose-garden." 

moment  with  a  word  of  warning  to  be  "  When  did  you  leave  the  world  ?"  I 

discreet.  asked.     "  It  is  so  bright  and  beautiful ; 

"  Beware,"   he  said,    "  how  you  let  did  you  not  dread  death  ?" 

your  hot  youthful  fancies  run  away  with  "  Oh  no,"  she  replied.     "  I  used  to 

you.     Remember    your  new  love  is  a  love  life  at  first  when  I  was  at  home ; 

spirit,  and  you  are  but  a  man,  with  all  but  I  was  so  very  glad  to  leave  the  cruel 

the  grossncss  of  mortality  within  you.  gypsies,  and  now  I  am  so  happy.     I  did 

I   have   toiled   hard   for  you  since  we  not  stay  long  after  that  morning  we  met 

parted,  and  she  will  think  you  a  spirit  under  the  tor.     But  you  have  not  told 

like  herself.     Take  care  you  do  not  un-  me  how  you  came  here." 

deceive  her.      Remember,   I  am  your  "  I  came  here  to  seek  you,"    I  an- 

friend,  and  will  help  you  to  the  best  of  swered,  not  without  truth,  though  1  am 

my  ability, — but  you  must  be  cautious."  ashamed  to    confess  I   had  quite  for- 

VViih   that    he    disappeared,    and    I  gotten  the  real   reason  of  my  coming 

moved  eagerly  on  until  I  reached  the  to  Es-  Sham.     "Did  you  think  I  could 

tittle  clearing  in  the  wood.     The  air  was  forget  you  or  our  first  meeting?     Do 

heavy  with  the  scent  of  flowers,  and  as  vou    remember   what  you   said   to  me 

I  paused,   a  faint  warm  zephyr  gently  then  ?" 

stirred  the  whispering  trees,  when  sud-  She  smiled  as  she  answered,  "Your 

denly  the  bulbul  ceased  to  sing,  for  with  hand  did  not  tell  the  truth,  or  my  skill 

a  weird  rustle,  the  half-transparent  form  was  at  fault — for  the  first  time  in  my 

of  the  girl  glided  out  from  the  shade  of  life,  I  think.     I  am  afraid  you  can  never 

the    old    rose-crowned   olive-tree,   and  be  a  '  Lord  of  the  Spirits'  now,  since 

moved  slowly  into  the  open  space  be-  vou  are  one  yourself !"  and  she  laughed 

yond.  lightly. 

There  she  stood  in  the  soft  half  light  I  remained  silent  for  some  time.   How 

of  the  evening,  so  near  me  that  I  could  had  she'  deceived   herself,  and  should 

see  the  little  happy  smile  that  parted  I  undeceive  her?     But  I  made  some an- 

her  sweet  pale   lips.     I  was  very  ner-  swer,  and  then  we  spoke  on  various  sub* 

vous,  but  summoning  all  my  fortitude  I  jects  for  a  short  time,  as  it  seemed  to 

advanced,  and  at  the  sound  of  my  ap  ■  me  ;  but  it  must  have  been  for  hours, 

proach  she  turned  round,  and,  with  a  for  at  last  she  said  hurriedly,  "  But  we 

bright  smile  of  remembrance,  looked  at  must  both  be  going!     See,  the  east  is 

me  and  said,  "  I  am  so  glad  you  have  paling,  for  the  dawn  is  near.     Good-by, 

come  among  us  !     I  was  thinking  of  you  good  by,  my  fiiend  !" 

just  before  you  came,  for  I  thought  I  "  Promise  me,  before  you  go,  that  you 

saw  you  here  some  time  ago,  and  won-  will  meet  me  here  again  to-morrow,"  I 

dercd  if  I  was  tight.     How  did  you  find  cried  passionately. 
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"  Yes  ;  I  will,  come,  of  course,"  she  night,  or  the  many  succeeding  nights,  I 

said  gravely,  looking  at  me  curiously,  cannot  remember.     I   only   know  that 

as  if  wondering  at  my  warmth.  my  passion  grew  stronger,  as  my  hope 

"  Good-by  ;  do  not  fail,"   I  said,  as  of  arousing  a  similar  feeling  within  her 

she  turned  away  ;  and  I  watched  her  as  grew  fainter.     With  all  the  strength  of 

she    slowly    disappeared    through    the  my  will  I  resolved  to  win  her  heart,  and 

olives,  humming  her  favorite  song.  make  her  love  me  as  one  mortal  loves 

No  sooner  was  she  gone  than  I  be-  another.  But  as  time  wore  on,  I  felt  I 
came  conscious  that  the  master  was  with  was  making  no  real  progress.  That  I 
me.  "  Have  I  not  kept  my  promise  to  had  obtained  some  influence  over  her  I 
help  you?''  he  said.  'She  thinks  you  clearly  perceived,  but  it  was  not  the 
are  a  spirit  like  herself ;  take  care  how  influence  I  desired.  She  yielded  to  my 
jou  undeceive  her.  You  will  meet  her  wishes,  and  accommodated  her  will  to 
again  to-morrow  night,  and  I  will  help  mine,  more  easily  than  she  had  done  at 
you  further.  Be  a  man,  for  you  will  first ;  but  still  I  felt  baffled,  and  con- 
need  all  your  strength  of  will.'  Just  scious  that  the  greater  part  of  my  efforts 
as  the  gray  dawn  broke  he  too  disap-  was  being  wasted  on  space,  or  at  any 
peared,  and  I  was  left  alone  to  find  my  rate  in  the  wrong  direction, 
way  home,  which  I  reached  just  as  the  At  last,  in  despair  I  summoned  the 
sun  showed  himself  above  the  horizon.  Being,  and  invoked  his  aid  once  mote. 
I  was  very  weary  and  excited  by  all  I  I  showed  him  how  difficult  my  task  was 
had  gone  through,  but  I  slept  as  soon  — how  impossible  it  was  to  infuse  any 
as  my  head  touched  the  pillow.  spark  of  mortal  love  in  a  heart  which. 

My  first  thoughts  on  waking  were  of  by  reason  of  its  freedom  from  all  mortal 

the  spirit  of  the  girl.     How  sweet  and  contamination,   had   now  no  sympathy 

pure  she  looked  in  the  ghostly  starlight  with,  or  power  of  feeling,  human  pas- 

among  the  gray  olive-trees  !     She  had  sion.     He  was  not  very   sympathetic, 

told  me  that  her  name  was  Safura,  and  and  asked  me  what  I  could  expect  if  I 

I  thought  the  name,  spoken  in  her  gen-  fixed  my  love  on   a  being  of  another 

tie  voice,  with  her  half-Arab  lisp,  the  world.     But  his  want  of  interest  only 

sweetest  I  had  ever  heard,  and  it  thrilled  increased  my  earnestness,  and  I  begged 

in    my  ears    even    now.      Her    weird  him  to  exert  himself  to  help  me  ;  and 

beauty,  and  the  strange  intangibility  of  at  last  reminded  him  of  what  he  had 

her  form,  fascinated  me,  and  filled  me  said  to  me  when  wc  made  our  compact, 

with  a  hopeless  longing  to  possess  and  and  insisted  that  he  should  help  me  to 

hold  her   as    my  own.     All    day  my  win  the  gypsy  girl  for  my  own. 
thoughts  were  of  her,  but  the  enigma —        The  master  smiled  grimly,  and  said, 

how  to  win  her — was  no  neater  solution  "  Have  your  own  way,  then.     But  after 

at  the  end  of  it  than  at  the  beginning,  all,  it  is  little  I  can  do  for  you.     Has 

and  when  I  went  to  meet  her  that  night,  love  weakened  your  will,  that  you  can- 

my   mind   was   sorely  perplexed.      My  not  force  her  to  feel  some  sort  of  affec- 

dimculties  doubtless  helped  to  fan  the  Hon  for  you  ?    Win  ever  so  little  of  her 

smouldering    fire  of   admiiation     thus  heart  (and  she  is  not  yet  so  pure  a  spirit 

quickly  into  the  fiercer  flame  of  love.  that  this  thing  is  impossible),  and  then 

How  sweet  she  was  that  night,  and  it  will  be  within  your  power  to  material- 
yet  how  cold  !  She  was  very  glad  to  see  ize  her,  and  clothe  her  temporal ily  in 
me,  but  it  was  with  the  gladness  of  a  human  form ;  and  woman  as  she  was, 
child  pleased  to  see  her  friend.  Freed  and  will  be  once  more,  you  will  be  able 
from  the  trammels  of  the  body,  her  to  bend  her  easily  to  your  will.  I  can 
spirit  seemed  to  have  lost  all  earthly  only  join  my  power  of  will  to  yours  ; 
taint.  My  love  was  not  one  to  be  sat-  and  I  will  help  you  to  the  best  of  my 
isfied  with  mereliking  in  return — it  was,  ability,  as  I  am  bound  to  do.  If  you 
perhaps,  more  gross  and  earthly  by  rea-  repent  hereafter,  don't  blame  me." 
son  of  its  rapid  growth.  But  she  had  This  was  a  new  revelation  to  me,  for 
no  suspicion.  She  thought  me  to  be  a  I  had  never  before  seriously  considered 
spirit  like  herself,  and  little  dreamed  the  possibility  of  reinvesting  a  departed 
how  much  a  part  of  me  my  worldly  spirit  with  flesh.  Inglott  and  I,  in  the 
longings  were.     What  we  spoke  of  that  course  of  our  studies,  had  seen  such  a 
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thing  hinted  at ;  and  we  had  once  dis-  was  ;    who    that    has  had   father  and 

cussed  the  question,   but  sceptically —  mother  and  friends  could  fail  to  know 

thinking  the  idea  one  of  the  many  ab-  it?" 

surd  and  impossible  suggestions  which,  "  But  did  you  know  no  other  love' 

unfortunately,  abound  in  all  books  on  than  that?"  I  said.     "That  love  you 

occult  science.  can  feel  now,  can  you  not  ?    Had  you 

However,    this   gave  me   hope,  and  no  feeling  of  love  in  life  which  you  can- 
hope  is  everything  in  love,  and  is  very  not  feel  here  t" 

strong  in  the  breast  of  a  young  man.  She  looked  confused  again,  and  for  a 
So  I  determined  to  try  my  best,  and  moment  paused.  Then  her  lips  parted'' 
endeavored  to  persuade  myself  that  with  in  a  slow  smile,  and  she  seemed  about 
the  aid  of  the  master  I  had  a  fair  chance  to  speak  again  when  she  paused  once" 
of  success.  At  any  rate,  I  felt  I  could  more.  Then  in  answer  to  my  question- 
have  no  rival,  and  this  was  a  comforting  ing  eyes,  and  perhaps  obedient  to  my 
reflection.  will,   said  suddenly,  "  Yes,  I  did  love 

For  many  nights  I  put  forth  my  ut-  once  !  .  .  .  Well,  it   can  do  no  harm 

most  powers  to  win  Safura's  heart ;  and  now  if  I  do  tell  you.     Love  like  that  can 

though    I    was    not    very   confident  of  never  trouble  us  here.     Yes  ;    I    have 

progress,  I  felt  conscious  that  she  was  loved.     After  I  met  yon  in  the  lane  1 

changing  toward  roe,  and  this  gave  me  could  think  of  do  one  but  you,  and  when 

strength  to  redouble  my  exertions.     I  I  was  dying  I  seemed  to  hear  your  voice 

was  now  sure  that  I  was  using  my  pow-  calling  me  back  to  you  as  you  did  that 

ers  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  time  day  when  Heft  you,  and  I  felt  once  more 

might  give  me  an  opportunity  of  win-  all   through  me  a  thrill  such  as  I  felt 

ning  the  spirit-girl's  heart  in  the  way  I  when  your  hand  touched  mine.     I  think 

longed  to  win  it.  your  voice  and  touch  would  have  called 

And  so  the  weeks  wore  on.     One  me  back  from  death  itself.     But  it  is  too 

night,  when  the  moon  was  for  the  third  late  now  ;  all  that  is  past  for  us  both,"' 

time  growing  full  and  round,  we  had  met  she  added  sadly. 

as  usual.  The  air  was  now  much  cooler  "Why  is  it  too  late?"  I  burst  out, 
than  it  had  been  when  I  came  ;  and  the  unable  to  restrain  myself  longer. 
roses,  rejoicing  in  the  less  fierce  sun,  "  Safura,  my  darling !  I  have  never 
grew  deeper  in  tint  and  richer  in  per-  ceased  to  love  you,  cannot  you  love  me 
fume  than  before,  and  ran  riot  over  the  still  ?  Because  you  have  left  the  world 
old  trees.  We  were  wandering  in  the  must  all  that  is  of  the  world  die  out  of 
garden  which  we  loved  so  much,  and  you,  and  must  you  be  cold  and  cruel  to 
were  talking  of  the  life  to  which  she  all  left  in  the  world  ?  Come  back  to  me 
thought  we  had  both  said  farewell-  once  more-  I  am  no  spirit,  and  warm 
Safura  had  previously  told  me  some-  living  love  like  mine  is  strong  enough  to 
thing  of  her  life,  but  very  little.  She  bring  you  back  to  earth  and  make  you 
had  been,  it  appeared,  but  a  short  time  live  once  more.  Come,  and  I  will  teach 
with  the  gypsies,  and  had  been  unhappy  you  how  happy  life  can  be  !  come  1" 
with  them  ;  why,  she  would  never  tell  And  as  I  spoke  I  felt  my  whole  being 
me.  Nor  would  she  tell  me  anything  rush  into  one  channel  and  all  my  energy 
of  her  earlier  history — only  that  she  had  of  will  sweep  irresistibly  down  it  toward 
passed  her  childhood  in  this  very  gar-  one  great  and  steadfast  purpose.  I  felt 
den,  where  the  ruins  of  her  old  home  the  boundless  strength  of  my  mighty 
were  visible,  charred  and  burned  ;  and  master  urge  me  on,  supporting  me  and 
that  she  had  lost  her  father  and  mother  adding  a  thousandfold  to  the  almost 
in  a  veiy  sad  way,  two  or  three  years  superhuman  force  I  put  forth  at  this  the 
before  she  died.  The  whole  subject  supreme  moment  of  my  life, 
seemed  too  painful  for  her.  Gradually  a  strange  change  came  over 
That  night  I  said  to  her,  "  Safura,  did  her.  Her  shadowy  form  grew  slowly 
you  never  learn  what  love  means,  or  denser,  color  faintly  tinged  her  lips,  her 
have  you  only  forgotten  ?"  eyes,  her  hair.  By  degrees  the  sera- 
She  seemed  startled,  and  hesitated  for  blance  of  life  came  to  her ;  in  her  dark 
a  moment,  and  ihen  replied  with  a  smile,  eyes  a  look  of  tenderness  appeared, 
"  Love  ?  of  course  I  knew  what  that  which  deepened  and  deepened  until  at 
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last  her  whole  face  and  figure  were  light-  in  England  as  in  Syria.  I  mast  return 
cd  up  by  the  divine  fires  of  life  and  love,  to  England  and  take  up  my  residence  in 
My  patience  was  rewarded,  my  agoniz-  my  old  rooms  without  delay,  otherwise 
ing  efforts  were  successful ;  her  ma-  I  should  be  too  late  to  help  him  in  giv 
terialization  was  complete ;  and  with  a  ing  Inglott  his  revenge.  All  this  the 
trembling  sigh  she  nestled  in  my  arms,  Being  urged,  and  £  had  no  power  to  re- 
all  warm  and  living,  a  true  woman,  sist.  Further,  he  extracted  an  unwill- 
wbose  soft  lips  shrunk  coyly  from  mine  ing  promise  from  me  that  I  would  not 
as  I  pressed  on  them  the  first  long  summon  Safura  without  receiving  hii 
ardent  kiss  of  love,  while  she  whis-  permission  to  do  so ;  and  enjoined  on 
pered,  "  Vou  have  brought  me  back  lo  me  not  to  see  or  speak  to  Inglott  before 
life,  and  I  am  ever  all  your  own  '."  the  appointed  night,  on  penalty  of  ruin- 

f.               ...  ing  all  his  hopes. 

Chapter  IV.  And  m  T  started  for  EngIaild  haunt. 

.  One  short  rapturous  week  of  bliss  ed  by  visions  of  the  sad  face  which  I 
passed  all  too  quickly  by,  and  I  had  knew  would  look  so  wistfully  for  me 
quite  forgotten  Inglott,  the  duty  I  had  that  night  in  the  dear  old  garden,  where 
undertaken,  and  all  but  myself  and  my  she  would  miss  me  for  the  first  time  for 
love  for  Safura.  At  the  end  of  this  weeks  past.  The  thought  of  the  sor- 
time,  as  I  was  walking  slowly  to  my  rowing  spirit  of  the  girl  wandering 
house  in  the  gray  dawn  after  bidding  through  the  trees  searching  for  me  in  all 
Safura  farewell  before  she  faded  with  our  favorite  nooks,  and  longing  in  vain 
the  moonlight  into  her  shadowy  spirit-  for  the  power  which  alone  could  give 
self  and  disappeared,  I  felt  the  unaccus-  back  to  her  the  enjoyment  of  warm 
tomed  presence  of  my  strange  master,  human  love,  almost  forced  me  to  play 
and  started  suddenly  from  a  deep  reverie  traitor  to  Inglott  and  to  stay  in  Di- 
ss he  addressed  me.  My  only  thought  mascus  with  my  shadowy  mistress.  But 
at  the  time  he  spoke  was  of  the  next  calling  to  my  aid  the  whole  strength  of 
night's  meeting  ;  and  my  darling's  fare-  my  will,  and  fortifying  myself  with  the 
well,  as  she  had  faded  slowly  from  my  thought  that  I  could  summon  her  to  my 
close  embrace,  still  thrilled  in  my  ears,  side  in  England  as  easily  as  I  could  in 

"  Well,  friend,''  he  said,  "  havel  not  Syria,  I  compelled  myself  to  start  for 

been  better  than  my  word  ?    Now  it  is  home  and  by  degrees  to  think  of  other 

your  turn  to  keep  your  promise  to  In-  things.     I  dared  not  think  too  much  of 

glott  and  to  me.     Do  you  know  that  you  Safura  for  fear  of  summoning  her,  and 

have  been  amusing  yourself  here  a  good  of  thus  destroying  Inglott's  happiness, 

deal  more  than  two  months,  and  that  And  now  for  some  days  I  had  ample 

you  have  only  just  time  left  to  reach  time  to  think  of  Inglott,  and  I  promised 

England  to  keep  your  appointment  ?"  myself  a  very  pleasant    meeting   with 

'  But  I  am  not  going,"  I  cried.     "  I  him,  for  I  held  him   in  sincere  regard 

know  nothing  about  Inglott's  sister  nor  and  esteem,   and  was  truly  rejoiced  to 

her  abductors.     You    roust  manage  to  think  that  he  would  so  soon  have  his 

fulfil  your  promise  to  him  without  me.  sister  restored  to  him  and  be  given  an 

Leave  me  here  in  peace."  opportunity  of  avenging  himself  on  those 

"  This  will  not  do,"  the  Being  said,  who  had  injured  him  so  cruelly-     My 

sternly,  "  I  have  your  promise  and  you  conscience  reproached  me  a  good  deal 

shall  keep  it.     1  have  helped  you,  and  for  having  thought  so  little  about  him 

you   must    help    me.     Your    presence  during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  for  hav- 

wben  I  meet  Inglott  is  absolutely  nee-  ing  done,   so  far  as  I  could  see,  abso- 

essary."  lutely  nothing  for  him.     But  I  consoled 

I  argued   and  protested,   but  to  no  myself  by  remembering  that,  after  all,  I 

purpose.     His  will  was   stronger   than  had  done  everything  the  master  had 

mine.     I  begged  for  one  more  meeting  asked  me  to  do ;  and  that,  judging  from 

with  Safura  in  the  old  garden,  but  he  the  complete  manner  in  which  he  had 

was  immovable  and  would  not  allow  it.  fulfilled  all  that  he  had  promised  me,  be 

Being  untrammelled  by  the  bonds  of  the  was  not  likely  to  fail  Inglott. 

flesh,  except  when  I  willed  her  to  be  On  the  whole,  my  return  journey  to 

otherwise,  she  could  come  to  me  aa  well  England  was  pleasanter   and  less  dis- 
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turbed  by  vain  longings  after  Safura  than  When  I  discovered  this  I  swore  upon 

I  had  anticipated  ;  and  when  I  entered  my  father's  grave  that  I  would  be  re* 

my  looms  on  arrival,  I  remembered  with  venged.     I  have  been  revenged  already 

much  pleasure  that  it  was  the  day  fixed  in  part,  but  to-night  my  vengeance  will 

by  the  master  for  our  meeting  with  In-  be  complete." 

glott.    I  promised  myself  with  confidence  His  manner  as  he  said  these  words 

the  enjoyment  of  seeing  his  happiness,  was  so  cruel  and  diabolical,  and  his  face 

and  I  determined  to  obtain  my  master's  wore    an    expression    of    such  Satanic 

permission  to  see  Safura  at  once,  and,  hatred,  that  my  blood  curdled  with  hor- 

if  he  would  not  give  it,  I  decided   I  ror.     Inglott    sat    motionless,  but   the 

would  summon  her  in  defiance  of  him,  great  veins  in  his  forehead  seemed  near 

as,   having  fulfilled  his  covenant  with  bursting,  and  his  eyes  glared  with  a  fury 

Inglott,   my  rebellion  could  do  no  one  rivalling  that  of  the  awful  Being, 

any  harm.  He  continued  :   "  I  planned  and  led 

At  last  the  time  arrived  for  roe  to  go  the  attack  on  your  father's  house.  I 
to  Inglott's  room,  as  I  had  been  accus-  killed  him  with  my  own  hand  as  I  would 
to  mud  to  do  before  we  separated.  There  a  dog;  and  I  carried  off  your  sister, 
I  found  him  looking  anxious  and  excit-  sparing  her  for  her  mother's  sake,  he- 
ed, walking  restlessly  up  and  down  the  cause  I  had  loved  her  once ;  but  my 
room.  He  greeted  me  cordially,  but  hatred  of  your  race  was  too  strong  to 
with  a  preoccupied  manner.  We  had  suffer  me  to  spare  her  long.  I  could 
time  only  to  exchange  greetings,  when,  not  bring  myself  to  slay  or  torture  her  ; 
without  warning,  the  Being  appeared  so  I  sold  her  to  the  gypsies,  trusting  they 
before  us.  A  look  of  triumphant  hatred  would  drag  her  down  to  a  fate  worse 
gleamed  in  his  stern  eyes,  and  a  terrible  than  death.  You  escaped  me,  and  your 
smile  of  satisfied  revenge  lighted  up  his  mother's  person  was  sacred  to  me  for 
face.  There  was  such  a  devilish  joy  the  sake  of  the  love  I  bore  her  years 
expressed  in  his  whole  appearance  that  before." 

my  heart  sank  within  me,  and  my  glad-  My  heart  stood  still  for  a  moment 

ness  changed  to  fear  and  dismay.  when  he  mentioned  the  gypsies,  and  then 

He  turned  to  Inglott  with   a  sneer  beat  furiously.     Could  I  then,  after  all, 

which  appalled  me,   and  said,  "  Now,  have  been  doing  Inglott  service  when  I 

my  master,  be  pleased  to  lay  your  com-  was  at  Damascus  ?     Was  it  for  me  to 

mands  upon  your  obedient  slave  I"  bring  back  his  sister  to  him,  even  for  a 

Inglott  briefly  replied,   "  Remember  short  time,  from  the  grave  ?    But  I  dis- 

your  promise.     Where  is  my  sister,  and  missed  the  idea  in  a  moment,  thinking 

where  are  my  enemies  ?"  how  improbable  it  was  that  my  master 

"  Look  at  me  !"  said  the  Being,  with  would  have  aided  me  to  happiness  in 

a  laugh  as  baleful  as  Mephistophetes's  ;  order  to  give  happiness  to  one  he  hated 

"  do  you  not  recognize  me  now  ?    I  was  so  much. 

known  throughout  Syria  as  El  Akrab"  He  resumed:  "  And  then  your  mother 

(the  scorpion))  "  in  compliment  to  my  died,  and  when  she  died  all  my  old  love 

amiable  qualities,"  he  said,  withavicious  for  her  returned,  and  my  hatred  of  you 

grin,  "  though  I  am  not  so  bad  as  I  was  and  yours  redoubled   itself.     I  sought 

painted,  as  your  friend  here  will  testify,  out  her  grave,  and  on  it  swore  an  oath 

Stay  where  you  are !"  he  cried,  as  In-  that,  alive  or  dead,  in  the  living  world 

glott  started  up  from  the  chair  in  which  or  in  the  next,  I  would  revenge  myself 

he  was   seated,   his  face    purple   with  to  the  utmost  on  all  belonging  to  your 

fury  ;  "  do  not  think  that  the  privilege  father.     I   tried  to  trace  you,  but  you 

of  inflicting  the  supreme  injury  on  you  had  left  Syria,  so  had  your  sister,  and 

has  fallen  to  roe.  Be  silent,  and  do  not  I  could  obtain  no  clue  to  either  of  you. 

dare  to   interrupt  again,  or  you  shall  I  was  making  the  necessary  preparations 

never  see  your  sister.      Mow,  listen  !  for  going  to  Europe  to  seek  you,  when 

When  I  was  little  more  than  a  boy  I  I  myself  was  assassinated  in  ray  sleep, 

loved  >our  mother.     She  was  betrothed  Nay,  you  have  no  cause  to  congratulate 

to  me,  and  would  have  been  my  wife  yourself,"  he  said,  as  Inglott  made  some 

but  for  that  dog,  your  father,  who  lured  movement     expressive      of      pleasure. 

away  her  heart  and  stole  her  from  me.  "  Had  I  not  died  then  I  should  have 
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lost  the  revenge  I  have  had,  and  shall  was  a  sad,  hopeless,  suffering  look,  as 

shortly  have.     Mot  long  after  my  death  of  one  who  has  undergone  torture,   and 

1  saw  from  afar  the  spirit  of  your  sister  who  knows  it  must  be  repeated  again 

among  the  pure  and  the  happy ;  so  I  and  again. 

knew  that  she  was  dead,  and  had  escaped  As  soon  as  she  appeared  both  Inglott 
unharmed  from  the  life  of  misery  I  had  and  I  leaped  to  our  feet,  and  were  ad- 
destined  for  her.  A  sad  and  bitter  blow  vancing  toward  her  with  words  of  love 
for  me,  you  may  be  sure  !  And  I  know  on  our  lips,  when  the  Being  checked  us 
not  how  I  should  have  accomplished  my  by  a  gesture. 

vengeance  on  both  her  and  you  had  not  "  Hold  !"  he  said.  "  You  have  no 
your  own  presumptuous  actions  put  you  part  in  her  now.  She  is  a  fallen  spirit, 
in  my  power.  Yes  ;  writhe  in  anguish  and  is  now  mine  to  punish  for  the  sin 
aod  fury  as  you  will,  but  it  will  not  alter  she  has  committed  in  our  spirit-world, 
the  truth,  nor  diminish  the  sting  that  Pure  and  innocent  on  earth,  she  was  re- 
lies in  U.  Remember,  too,  that  you  are  moved  far  beyond  my  influence  when 
powerless  against  me,  for  I  am  far  be-  she  died,  and  would  have  remained  so 
yond  your  reach.  I  shall  wreak  my  forever  but  for  your  false  friend  here, 
vengeance  on  you  to  the  full,  while  you  who  by  the  power  of  his  wicked  selfish 
cannot  touch  me  !"  will  and  uncontrolled    passions  forced 

Anything  so  pitiable  as  poor  Inglott' s  her  back  to  this  gross  material  world 
condition  during  this  part  of  the  Being's  once  more,  and  filled  her  heart  with  love 
narrative  I  have  never  seen.  He  looked  so  earthly  that  she  is  now  unfit  for  hap- 
as  if  he  were  about  to  have  a  fit,  his  piness  beyond  the  grave,  and  must  be 
features  and  limbs  working  convulsive-  cleansed  and  purged  of  her  worldly  taint 
ly,  all  the  wild  passion  of  his  semi-  through  icons  of  misery  before  she  can 
oriental  nature  striving  to  find  vent  in  return  to  her  former  state  of  happiness 
action,  while  he  was  powerless  to  move,  and  purity.  And  this  task  of  purifica- 
s  pell  bound  by  the  Being's  malignant  tion  by  fire,  Inglott,  has  been  allotted  to 
power.  rae,    your   arch-enemy,    to    carry    out  ! 

"  Ah  I"  sneered  the  spirit,  "  I  touch  Thoroughly  shall  I  perform  my  task,  al- 
you  nearly  now  !  My  revenge  is  close  though  the  thought  that  Safura  is  to  be 
at  hand  !  You  sought  the  spirits,  and  fitted  again  for  happiness  through  my 
would  not  let  the  departed  rest  in  peace,  instrumentality  is  gall  and  wormwood  to 
One  night  I  was  sent  to  obey  your  call,  me.  But  what  is  my  punishment  com- 
and  unwillingly  enough  I  went.  But  pared  to  the  joy  of  complete  revenge  on 
when  I  saw  you  I  recognized  you,  and  you  and  yours?  I  have  slain  your  fa- 
reading  both  you  and  your  friend  like  an  ther  with  my  own  hands,  broken  your 
open  book,  I  quickly  decided  upon  my  mother's  heart,  brought  your  only  and 
plan  of  action.  I  promised  to  produce  dearly  laved  sister  to  almost  everlasting 
your  sister  and  the  man  who  has  done  misery  by  means  of  your  bosom  friend, 
you  the  deadliest  wrong  of  all.  Is  not  and  now  there  is  nothing  left  to  you  but 
this  so  ?"  agony  of  mind  on  earth  and  torture  be- 

Inglott  was  past  speech,  so  I  nodded  yond  the  grave,  because  your  own  pre- 
assent.  The  spirit  smiled  and  said,  sumptuous  sin  alone  has  given  me  power 
"  Then  before  proceeding  further  I  re-  to  injure  you  and  toglut  myself  with  re- 
deem my  promise  !"  First  muttering  a  venge  on  you  and  yours  !'' 
few  words  which  I  did  not  understand.  As  he  ceased,  I  nglott  rose  slowly  from 
he  said,  in  a  low,  distinct,  commanding  the  chair  into  which  he  had  fallen,  cow- 
voice —  ering  and  covering  his  livid  face  with 

"  Safura  !"  his  trembling  hands  during  the  last  part 

Immediately  a  faint  luminous  appear-  of  the  Being's   speech.     For  one  mo- 

ance  became  visible.     This  grew  more  ment  he  looked  at  me  with  bloodshot 

and  more  distinct,   until  in  a  few  mo-  eyes,  filled  with  reproach  and  contempt, 

menis  the  spirit  form  of  her  whom  I  and  then  he  began  to  move  unsteadily 

loved  so  well  became  clearly  defined  in  toward  Safura,   who  crouched    in  one 

the  darkened  room.     But  oh,  how  sadly  corner  of  the  room  in  an  agony  of  shame 

changed  she  was  !     The  sweet,  happy  and  remorse.     But  the  Being  held  up  his 

expression  was  gone,  and  in  its  place  hand   to    forbid   his    further  advance. 
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Inglolt  turned  swiftly  upon  him  with  a  And  here  I  remain,  a  broken  man  ; 

furious  gesture  of  wild  rage  and  despair  ;  broken  in  nerve,  in  spirit,  arid  in  health, 

but  before  he  could  reach  him,  he  fell  to  — waiting  for  death,   which  I  long  for 

the  ground  at  his  (eel,  the  blood  stream-  and  vet  dread,  for  I  know  that  for  me 

ing  from  his  mouth,  and  a  bitter  curse  death  is  but  the  commencement  of  pun- 

upon  his  lips.  ishment  even  more  severe  and  more  aw- 

He  never  spoke  again.     As  he  fell,  ful  than   I   now  suffer.     Yet,  while   I 

the  malignant  Being  and  poor  Safura  linger  on  earth,  I  am  so  haunted  by  the 

disappeared,  this  time  forever.  reproach  and  contempt  conveyed  in  In- 

I  gave  the  alarm,  and  tried  to  raise  glott's  last  look  ;  so  weighed  down  by 
my  friend,  but  he  shrank  from  me  with  a  sorrow  that  my  selfish  conceit  and  over- 
look of  horror  in  his  glazing  eyes,  and  I  bearing  passion  should  have  been  the  in- 
had  no  heart  to  force  my  unwelcome  struments  by  which  the  accursed  Being 
help  upon  him.  Before  medical  aid  was  enabled  to  strike  the  deadly  blow  ; 
could  arrive  he  was  dead,  arid  the  hands  so  stung  by  remorse  that  my  sin  should 
of  a  stranger  and  of  his  faithless  friend  have  dragged  down  Safura — whom  I 
laid  his  lifeless  body  on  a  couch.  loved,  and  shall  'ever  love,  with  all  the 

An  inquest  was  held,  and,  on  the  undisciplined  strength  of  a  wilful  man's 
medical  evidence,  a  verdict  of  death  by  heart—from  purity  and  happiness  to 
the  visitation  of  God  was  returned.  I  lasting  woe  and  degradation  ;  and  M 
was,  of  course,  examined  as  the  only  maddened  by  the  knowledge  that  my 
witness  of  his  seizure,  but  I  had  time  to  own  presumption  has  placed  her  forever 
prepare  some  story — I  forget  what — and  beyond  my*  reach,  — that  a  hundred 
no  mention  was  made  of  the  Bsing  and  times  a  day  I  make  up  my  mind  to  risk 
Safura.  1  knew  that  such  a  tale  would  the  unknown  horrors  of  future  punish- 
not  be  believed.  After  the  funeral,  I  ment,  to  escape  the  maddening  tortures 
went  down  into  the  country,  but  not  of  my  present  existence, 
to  my  home,  for  I  cannot  meet  my  fam-  And  yet,  I  dare  not— I  dare  not. — 
ily.  Blackwood '  s  Magazine. 


THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

BY   PROFESSOR   EDWARD   DOWMN, 

An  eminent  English  scholar  has  con-  torian  is  at  best  a  trustworthy  guide  de- 
fessed  that  he  knows  no  geography  save  scribing  the  country  ;  to  know  the  coun- 
of  those  countries  over  which  he  has  try  aright  the  traveller  must  breathe  its 
himself  travelled.  And  there  is,  in  air,  live  among  its  inhabitants,  become 
fact,  no  method  of  learning  geography  familiar,  if  possible,  with  its  every 
to  compare  with  that  of  tramping  across  height  and  hollow.  The  historical  stu- 
hill  and  plain  with  a  knapsack  on  the  dent,  if  he  be  a  true  student,  must  ad- 
shoulders.  But  to  know  a  country  dress  himself  to  the  mastering  of  con' 
aright,  one  must  know  it  in  relation  to  temporary  texts.  "  To  the  law  and  to 
Other  lands,  and  the  pedestrian  travel-  the  testimony,  to  the  charter  and  to  the 
ler  might  well  begin  his  geographical  chronicle,  to  the  abiding  records  of  each 
studies  by  inspecting  a  map  of  the  succeeding  age,  writ  on  the  parchment 
globe,  and  by  mastering,  not  indeed  the  or  graven  on  the  stone— it  is  to  these 
details,  but  the  broader  outlines  of  that  that  he  must  go  himself  and  must  guide 
map.  others."*    But  in  order  to  conceive 

In  like  manner  no  one  can  be  said  to  aright  his  special  field  of  study,  the  stu- 

know,  in  the  true   Sense  of  the  word,  dent  should  have  in  his  mind  a  broad 

any  portion  of  history  until  he  has  made  outline  map  of  the  whole  course  of  his- 

close  acquaintance  with  it  in  the  original  . 

sources  and  authorities.     Service  of  high       .  Mr   Freeman>  apeatjnB  o(  lhe  dutiea  <* 

value  maybe   rendered  to  him  by  the  the  Professor  of  History,  ifittodt  »f  BUkritml 

modern  historian  ;  but  the  modem  his-  study,  pp.  <6, 17. 
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tory,  a  map   not  crowded  with  petty  which  might  at  least  serve  as  a  stop-gap 

names,  but  clearly  setting  fotth  the  facts  until  a  better  book  were  ready  to  take 

of  prime  importance.     Having  oncepos-  its  place.     But  a  large  book  reduced  in 

■essed  himself  of  such  an  outline  map,  scale  is  never  quite  the  same  as  a  small 

he  will  ever  after  be  able  to  place  things  book  written  with  a  different  purpose ; 

aright,  and  to  understand  in  some  de-  it  is  not  easy  merely  by  omission  or  con- 

gree  their  true  relations.     And  so  he  can  densation  to  obtain  breadth  and  simplic- 

cnter  on  the  close  study  of  his  particu-  ity  of  outline. 

uu  province,  to  win  from  it  b.-  patient        Such  a  General  Sketch  of  European 

observation,    research,    reflection,    that  Literature  I  would  fix  once  and  for  all, 

rich    knowledge    of  concrete   realities  as  an  outline  map,  in  the  brain  of  the 

which  nourishes  the  understanding,  and  young  student.     It  is  essential  that  he 

fortifies  and  trains  the  judgment.  should  conceive  the  history  of  English 

Such  an  outline  map  of  European  his-  literature  as  part  of  a  larger  movement. 
tory  the  yoong  student  has  ready  to  his  It  is  essential  that  he  should  know 
hand  in  Mr.  Freeman's  General  Sketch,  where  were  the  head -quarters  of  litera- 
ls owns  no  chat m  of  picturesque  beauty,  ture  in  each  successive  period — now  in 
or  dramatic  presentment,  or  philosophi-  Florence  or  in  Rome,  now  in  Paris, 
cal  reflection  ;  but  it  is  what  it  professes  now  in  London,  now  at  Weimar.  When 
to  be — a  clue  to  a  labyrinth.  The  gen-  Boccaccio  is  spoken  of  in  connection 
eral  relations  of  different  periods  and  with  Chaucer,  when  Tasso  or  Arioslo  is 
different  countries  to  one  another  are  spoken  of  in  connection  with  Spenser, 
traced  through  a  vast  tract'of  time,  ex-  or  Boileau  in  connection  with  Dry  den 
tending  from  the  early  history  of  the  and  Pope,  or  Goethe  in  connection  with 
Aryan  nations  to  the  union  of  Germany  Carlyle,  he  ought  at  least  to  be  able  to 
in  our  own  days  ;  and  this  is  achieved  place  Boccaccio  and  Tasso  and  Ariosto 
within  the  limits  of  some  three  or  four  and  Boileau  and  Goethe  aright  in  the 
hundred  pages.  It  would  be  possible  general  movement  of  European  litera- 
by  brute  force  to  hammer  the  contents  lure,  and  in  some  measure  to  conceive 
of  this  little  book  into  a  boy's  head  in  aright  the  relation  of  each  to  the  literary 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  movement  in  our  own  country, 
and  brute  force  could  hardly  be  better  The  student  of  English  literature 
employed.  The  young  student  of  his-  ought,  however,  to  know  a  good  deal 
tory  would  ever  after  be  able  to  place  more  of  the  entire  course  and  progress 
things  aright,  and  to  understand  how  of  literature  in  England  than  he  can 
this  thing  is  related  to  that.  He  might  know  of  the  course  and  progress  of  lit— 
by-and-by  proceed  to  fill  in  one  frag-  erature  in  France  or  Spain  or  Italy  or 
ment  of  the  great  map  with  lopographi-  Germany,  But  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
cal  details,  nor  rest  until  he  had  become  pected  that  he  can  know  English  liters- 
intimate  with  every  feature  of  his  chosen  ture  from  the  Cssdmon  poems  to  Tenny- 
province.  son  at  first  hand.     He  may  be  told  that 

Had  I  my  way  in  the  teaching  of  it  is  well  for  him  to  learn  a  little  about 
English  literature  I  would  have  the  many  things  at  second  hand,  and  there- 
student  start  with  a  General  Sketch  fore  it  is  welt  for  him  to  read  some  short 
of  European  Literature  somewhat  re-  and  well-written  History  of  English  Lit~ 
sembling  Mr.  Freeman's  General  Sketch  erature  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 
of  European  History  in  its  aim  and  scope  If  he  fully  understands  the  profound  dif- 
and  manner  of  treatment.  Unfortu-  ference  which  there  is  between  first-hand 
nately  no  such  book  (as  far  as  I  am  and  second-hand  knowledge  such  a  his- 
aware)  exists,  nor  does  one  know  where  tory  will  do  him  not  harm  but  good.  In 
to  turn  in  search  of  a  writer  competent  every  direction  we  take  some  of  our 
to  trace  such  an  outline.  If  Hallam's  knowledge  provisionally  and  on  trust ; 
Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  and  if  we  are  slow  to  put  forward  as 
admirable  as  it  is  for  its  learning  and  facts  statements  which  we  have  not  veri- 
good  sense,  were  recast,  revised,  amend-  lied,  and  if  we  refuse  to  air  notions  as 
ed,  and  reduced  from  four  large  volumes  our  own  which  we  have  derived  from 
to  a  single  volume  of  three  hundred  others,  our  second-hand  information 
pages,   we    should    possess    something  may  be  highly  serviceable. 
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But  no  History  of  English  Literature  ble  to  open  their  understandings.     Who- 

fshould  be  read  until  the  student  is  made  ever  has  the  talent  will  then  of  his  own 

to  perceive  and  feel  what  knowledge  at  accord  eagerly  adopt  the  spirited  feeling 

first   hand  indeed  is   by  being  put  to  and  manner  of  expression  ;  and  those 

work  on  an  actual  text.     Whether  Eng-  who  have  it  not  will  at  least  be  prevent- 

lish  literature  can  te  taught  or  not,  I  am  ed  from    acting  or  reciting  altogether 

convinced  that  the  right  method  of  ap-  falsely.     And  among  actors,  as  indeed 

preaching    a    great    author,   the   right  in  all  cases,  there  is  no  worse  arrange- 

method  of  dealing  with  a  great  literary  ment  than  for  any  one  to  make  preten- 

period  can  be  taught,  and  that  to  teach  sions  to  the  spirit  of  a  thine,  while  the 

this  is  the  most  important  part  of  a  pro-  sense  and  letter  of  it  are  not  ready  and 

feasor's   work.     And    the    first    lesson  clear  to  him."  * 

which  must  be  enforced  is  that  which  What  we  desire  before  all  else  at  this 

enables  the  student  to  bring  home  to  stage  of  our  progress  is   to  form   the 

himself    the    vast    difference    between  scholarly  habit  of  mind,  which  is  not 

knowing  about  an  author,  or  knowing  content  with  inaccuracy  or  slovenliness 

about  a  book  and  knowing  the  author  or  or  blurred  renderings.     If  I  ask  a  boy 

the  book.  to  explain  the  lines  in  King  Lear — 

Let  us  take,  then,  as  our  first  unit  in 
the  study  of  literature  one  complete 
work  in  prose  or  verse.     A   complete 

work,  not  a  fragment  of  a  long  poem,  t  put  tne  que8iion  not  because  I  think 

such  as  one  or  two  books  of  Paradise  it  0f  much  importance  that  he  should 

lost;   not  passafts  from  some  famous  know  how   formerly  the  "  lytle  byrde 

piece  of  prose,  such  as  Selections  from  cailed  tDe  Kings  Fysher"  was  used  as  a 

Gullivers  Travels.     It  is  well  that  we  weathercock,  it  having  been  supposed 

should  choose  a  great  work  by  a  great  that  "  his  nebbe  or  byll  wyll  be  alwayes 

author,  and  that  author  ought  himself  to  dyrect  or  strayght  against  ye  winde." 

belong  to  a  great  and  fruitful  period  of  The  1Iirier  meaning  0f  the   passage  is 

literature.     A  play  of  Shakespeare  s  ful-  worth  many  fcjng-fishers.     But  I  ask  the 

tils  all  the  conditions  which  we  require  ;  question  because  I  would  train  the  boy 

let  us  ask  on  what  side  the  professor  and  to  pass  over  nothing  without  trying  to 

his  class  should  attack  the  text  before  understand  it.  and  because  the  chances 

them,               _  are  that  if  he  could  pass  over  "  halcyon 

My  answer  is.  They  should  attack  it  Deaks"  wi,h0ut  understanding  it,  he  has 
on  every  side  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  pasaed  over  a  hundred  other  things  not 
play  which  the  student  ought  not  to  try  understood  or  misunderstood, 
to  grasp  and  hold.  Some  persons  seem  The  vaiue  of  questions  put  at  exam- 
to  fear  that  a  close  attention  to  textual  [nations  is  often  erroneously  estimated, 
difficulties,  conjectural  emendations,  ob-  It  js  supp0Sed  that  because  the  subject- 
■olete  words,  allusions  to  manners  and  mtter  0f  a  question  is  of  little  irapor- 
customs,  and  suchlike  will  quench  an  ,ance[  therefore  the  question  itself  is  in- 
interest  in  the  higher  meanings  of  the  judicious  or  trivial.  But  every  sensible 
play.  I  have  not  found  it  so.  The  say-  examiner  knows  that  a  question  seem- 
ing He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  irjgIy  trjvia]  may  80metimes  serve  as  an 
is  least  is  faithful  also  in  much  has  its  excellent  test,  which  shall  ascertain 
just  application  to  the  true  scholar.  The  whether  attention  has  been  paid  to  an 
letter  indeed  without  the  spirit  is  dead  ;  important  class  of  topics.  When  for  lack 
but  to  afiect  to  reach  the  spirit  while  lg-  ot  titae  or  through  some  other  causes, 
norant  of  the  letter  is  the  folly  either  of  a  candidate  cannot  be  expected  to  give 
the  dilettante  or  the  half-witted  enthusi-  fujj  froof  of  his  knowledge,  the  skilful 
ast.  "  Let  us  not  press  too  hard  for  „aminer  desires  him  to  exhibit  the 
spirit  and  feeling  in  our  friends,  said  ^  0f  that  knowledge,  signs  the  pres- 
Serlo  to  Wilhelm  Meister,  when  they  ence  of  which  implies  that  much  else  is 
were  instructing  their  troop  of  actors  in  present  though  all  cannot  on  the  mo- 
th e  mysteries  of  Hamlet;    'the  surest  ment  be  shown-     Whether  these  signs 

way  is  first  coolly  to  instruct  them  in  the    

sense  and  letter  of  the  piece  ;  if  possi-  •  B.  v.  chap.  vii.  (Carlyle's  translation). 
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be  trivial  or  not  matters  less  than  is  com- 
monly supposed. 

I  have  said  that  the  student  should  at- 
tack the  text  befoie  him  on  every  side. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  examiner  to  as- 
certain whether  this  has  been  done. 
Some  of  his  questions  will  be  mere  tests 
of  memory  ;  and  it  is  very  light  that  the 
student  should  le member  accurately 
what  he  has  read,  and  that  considerable 
stress  should  be  laid  on  the  cultivation 
of  mere  memory.  But,  it  will  be  said, 
this  is  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
crammer.  I  am  no  advocate  of  cram, 
but  neither  am  I  frightened  by  the  word. 
A  good  deal  of  what  is  carelessly  and 
ignorantly  termed  cram  I  should  ven- 
ture to  call  sound  teaching  as  far  as  it 
goes.  When  a  boy  is  taught  the  prob- 
able dates  of  Shakespeare  s  plays,  he 
has  learned  something  of  importance, 
and  he  has  exercised  at  least  his  mem- 
ory. The  chances  are  that  he  will  al- 
ways '  remember  that  A  Midsummer 
Nighl's  Dream  is  the  fairy  fantasy  of 
Shakespeare's  earlier  years asadramatic 
craftsman,  and' that  The  Tempest  ex- 
hibits the  poet's  genius  in  its  maturity, 
with  all  the  solemn  splendor  of  his  moral 
wisdom  ;  and  the  time  may  come  when 
the  boy  will  put  this  piece  of  knowledge 
to  a  worthy  use. 

I  am  no  advocate  of  cram  ;  but  when 
cram  means  something  less  than  what  I 
have  indicated,  it  may  still  have  its  uses, 
if  not  for  literature  yet  for  life.  To 
have  acquired  rapidly  and  accurately 
the  knowledge  of  a  mass  of  facts,  and 
to  possess  the  ait  of  skilfully  presenting 
that  knowledge  to  others,  even  though 
it  be  swept  out  of  the  candidate's  mem- 
ory on  the  morning  after  his  examina- 
tion, gives  evidence  of  considerable  ap- 
titude and  power.  This  indeed  is  not 
to  learn  literature,  but  it  is  in  some  de- 
gree to  prepare  for  life.  No  lethargic 
or  stupid  boy  can  take  cram  in  this  in- 
telligent and  vigorous  fashion.  I  re- 
member how  the  late  Mr.  Forster,  when 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  on  each  of 
two  occasions  when  I  happened  to  con- 
verse with  him,  touched  on  this  topic, 
and  used  his  own  experience  as  evidence 
of  the  value  of  cram,  or,  to  speak  more 
precisely,  the  value  of  the  power  of  tak- 
ing cram.  "  I  have  frequently,"  he 
said,  "  to  answer  at  length  a  question 
in  the  House  of  Commons  requiring  for 


May, 

my  answer  a  knowledge  of  facts  which 
has  to  be  rapidly  acquired  from  others  ; 
or  I  have  to  make  a  speech  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  which  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  me  must  receive  immediate  and  large 
augmentation  from  the  authorities  to 
whom  I  refer  myself ;  I  am  crammed  by 
skilful  crammers ;  I  put  to  use  the 
knowledge  which  I  have  gained,  and 
then  dismiss  from  my  mind  what  has 
been  needed  only  for  a  passing  occasion. 
And  there  are  numberless  cases  occur- 
ring throughout  life,  in  which  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  possess  the 
capacity  of  thus  quickly  and  correctly 
gaining  acquaintance  with  facts  to  serve 
the  needs  of  a  day  or  of  an  hour."  * 

But  an  intelligent  examiner  will  give  a 
preference  to  questions  which  do  more 
than  test  the  memory.  There  is  a  class 
of  questions  which  serve  as  a  test  of 
close  and  intelligent  reading,  and  also 
give  the  candidate  an  opportunity  of 
showing  whether  he  has  exercised  what 
I  may  call  the  faculty  of  imaginative 
realization.  If  I  act  as  examiner  in 
King  Lear,  and  put  the  question  ; 
"  Who  is  the  speaker  of  the  following 
lines  and  on  what  occasion  are  they 
spoken — 

'  He  Is  attended  by  a  desperate  train, 
And  what  they  may  Incense  him  to,  being  apt 
To  have  hi*  ear  abused,  wisdom  bids  (ear '  ?" 

I  test  no  more  than  memory.  But  if  I 
ask  this  question  :  "  On  what  occasion 
does  Lear  say  of  Cordelia — 

'  Her  voice  was  ever  soft. 
Gentle  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman '  ?" 

I  do  something  toward  ascertaining  the 
activity  of  a  higher  power  than  memory, 
the  power,  as  I  have  termed  it,  of  imag- 
inative realization.  For  these  words 
are  uttered  by  Lear  at  the  moment  when 
he  is  bending  over  his  dead  daughter, 
to  catch  the  low  utterance  of  that  voice 
which  is  now  silent  forever — 


Gentle  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman." 
Or  the  candidate  may  be  required  to 


•  I  report  faithfully  the  substance  of  what 
was  said.     I  cannot  be  sure  as  to  the  precise 
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describe  the  spectacle  on  the  stage  as 
the  curtain  is  falling  at  the  close  of  the 
fifth  act  of  the  same  play.  He  will  re- 
member of  course  that  the  bodies  of 
Goneril  and  Regan  have  been  pro- 
duced ;— 

"  Produce  the  bodies  be  they  olive  or  dead." 

He  will  doubtless  remember  that  Lear 
dies  with  Cordelia  in  his  arms.  But  if 
be  should  describe  the  body  of  Edmund 
as  being  also  present,  he  will  give  evi- 
dence that  he  has  failed  to  imagine  the 
close  of  the  tragedy  as  it  was  conceived 
by  Shakespeare.  Although  the  play  in- 
cludes a  double  plot — the  story  of  the 
house  of  Gloucester  and  the  story  of  the 
house  of  Lear— this  is  not  the  moment 
to  divide  the  solemn  tragic  impression. 
We  do  not  think  now  of  Edmund  ;  he 
has  been  dealt  with  by  the  strong  right 
hand  of  God's  justiciary,  Edgar ;  he 
has  been  borne  off  the  stage  before  the 
entrance  of  Lear.  And  as  the  curtain 
falls  we  see  the  dead  Lear  with  his  three 
daughters  dead  ;  the  evil  and  the  good 
seemingly  overtaken  by  one  common 
doom  ;  but  Cordelia  the  rejected  and 
offcast  child,  slain  by  the  passion  of 
love  which  brought  her  from  France  to 
Britain  and  now  restored  to  her  father's 
arms,  while  the  two  unnatural  sisters  He 
apart,  each  the  ruin  of  her  own  mon- 
strous passions. 

I  would  hare  the  student,  then,  ap- 
proach the  piece  of  literature  which 
forms  the  subject  of  his  study  from  every 
side,  and  think  no  pains  ill-bestowed 
which  help  to  bring  him  into  close  con* 
tact  with  it.  The  consideration  of  a 
textual  crux  in  itself  sharpens  the  wits  ; 
and  if  the  student  be  alive  about  other 
and  larger  things  than  verbal  difficulties, 
the  retardation  of  his  advance,  caused 
by  some  question  as  to  a  doubtful  text, 
will  be  of  service  to  him,  allowing  his 
mind  to  work  in  some  way  of  uncon- 
scious cerebration  about  the  higher 
problems  of  the  poem  or  the  play,  as  we 
unconsciously  take  in  a  landscape  from 
different  points  of  view  while  picking 
our  steps  among  bowlders  or  shingle 
toward  a  mountain  platform. 


says  the  banished  Duke  in  the  forest  of 


Arden.  It  is  well  worth  considering 
whether  Shakespeare  wrote 

"  Here  feet  we  not  the  penalty  of  Adam," 

as  the  Folio  has  it,  or  whether  Theo- 
bald's emendation  but  shall  be  received. 
The  student's  eye  ought  to  be  as  sharp 
at  least  as  the  eye  of  a  tailor  threading 
his  needle.  But  while  delayed  by  this 
pelty  difficulty,  he  cannot  help  stealing 
glances  to  the  right  and  left ;  and  he 
will  have  lived  longer,  even  though  un- 
consciously, in  the  manly  and  gentle 
temper  of  the  Duke  who  in  Arden  woods 
has  discovered  the  sweet  uses  of  ad- 
versity. • 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  teacher  and 
his  pupils  set  themselves  to  master  the 
play  of  Hamlet.  It  would  be  desirable 
first  of  all  that  the  play  should  be  read 
swiftly  and  attentively  from  beginning 
to  end,  if  possible  at  a  single  sitling.  A 
general  view  of  the  whole  is  necessary 
before  attending  to  minutioe  ;  otherwise 
we  see  nothing  but  a  succession  of  petty 
and  unconnected  points,  and  the  eye 
runs  a  risk  of  that  disease  of  shortsight- 
edness, which  has  its  outward  and  visi- 
ble sign  in  the  spectacles  worn  by  the 
myopic  scholar.*  A  broad  knowledge 
of  the  action  of  the  play  and  some  con- 
ception of  the  characters  will  often  serve 
us  in  the  interpretation  of  details,  and 
will  give  a  reason  and  add  an  interest  to 
our  scrutiny  of  every  sentence  and  every 
word.  Something  in  the  way  of  intro- 
duction must  be  said  by  the  teacher  as  to 
the  sources  of  the  text ;  and  if  he  have 
the  opportunity  he  will  do  well  not 
merely  to  talk  of  Folio  and  Quarto,  but 
to  let  his  pupils  see  and  handle  the  fac- 
similes of  the  first  and  second  Quartos 
produced  by  Mr.  Griggs,  togelher  with 
Mr.  Staunton's  noble  facsimile  of  the 
first  Folio.  The  thought  may  strike 
across  the  brain  of  some  forward  youth 
that  he  need  not  remain  always  in  lead- 
ing-strings to  an  editor  or  a  commenta- 
tor ;  that  here  he  can  inquire  and  verify 
for  himself.  And  thus  an  impulse  may 
by  happy  chance  be  received  which  shall 
start  a  scholarly  mind  upon  a  career  of 
original  research. 

The  teacher  and  his  pupils  will  now 

*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  study 
of  a  Greek  play  something  of  this  kind  is  not 
attempted. 
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read  aloud  the  first  scene  of  the  play,  to  read.     At  present,  to  be  sure,  it  is  * 

They  trill  read  it  not  in  character,  but  very  rare  thing  to  find  any  one  who  can 

speech  by  speech,  each  person  taking  the  teach  it ;  but  it  is  an  art  which  might 

speech  which  happens  to  come  to  him  be  propagated  from  the  few  to  the  many 

as  the  reading  passes  round  the  class,  with  great  rapidity  if  a  due  appreciation 

Were  characters  assigned  half  the  class  of  it  were  to  become  current     The  rage 

must  be  silent  during  certain  scenes,  and  for  lecturing  would  be  a  more  reasonable 

the  interest  of  the  listeners  would  nat-  rage  if  that  were  taught  in  lectuies  which 

nrally  flag.  Moreover,  the  readers  would  can  be  conveyed  only  by  voice  and  ut- 

lose  the  central  standpoint  from  which  terance  and  not  by  books.     A  few  weeks 

all   the  characters    are   to  be  viewed,  ago  I  was  pointing  out  to  Dr.  Whewell 

Horatio  would  know  the  part  of  Horatio  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  majestic 

well ;    but   he  would  know   the  other  passages  that  I  know  of  in  prose  (a  pas- 

dr&matis  persona  too  little  except  as  they  sage  in  one  of  Bacon's  prefaces),  and  I 

are  brought  into  relation  with  Horatio,  asked   him   to  read  it    aloud.     I   was 

We  must  try,   on  the  contrary,  to  see  astonished  to  find  that  he  read  it  as  the 

Hamlet    and   Ophelia    and    the    King  town-crier  might  have  read  it.     It  could 

from    Shakespeare's   central    point    of  not  be  that  he  was  insensible  to  the 

vision,  and    not   rest   satisfied   with  a  grace  and  beauty  of  the  language  ;  I  be- 

series  of  imperfect  side  views  of  the  lieve  he  was  no  more  insensible  to  it 

whole.  than  I  am  to  the  beauty  of  a  Raphael  or 

Few  persons  nowadays  seem  to  feel  a  Perugtno  ;  but  he  was  no  more  able 

how  powerful  an  instrument  of  culture  to  produce  it  in  utterance  than  I  am  to 

may  be  found  in  modest,  intelligent,  and  paint  a  '  Saint  Cecilia '  or  an  '  Inccndto 

sympathetic  reading  aloud.     The  reciter  del  Borgo. ' " 

and  the  elocutionist  of  late  have  done  Having  read  the  first  scene  of  Hamlet, 
much  to  rob  us  of  this  which  is  one  the  teacher  and  his  pupils,  of  our  imag- 
of  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts.  A  mon-  inary  class-room,  will  turn  back  to  see 
arel  something  which,  at  least  with  the  whether  anything  requires  comment  or 
inferior  adepts,  is  neither  good  reading  explanation.  Attention  may  be  called 
not  yet  veritable  acting,  but  which  sets  to  the  fact  that  the  chief  character, 
agape  the  half-educated  with  the  wonder  Hamlet,  is  not  thrust  to  the  front  as 
of  its  airs  and  attitudinizing,  its  pseudo-  Richard  III.  is  in  the  opening  scene  of 
heroics  and  pseudo-pathos,  has  usurped  the  play  which  bears  his  name.  King 
the  place  of  the  true  art  of  reading  Richard  III.  was  written  when  Shake- 
aloud,  and  has  made  the  word  "  recita-  speare  was  under  Marlowe's  influence, 
tion"  a  terror  to  quiet  folk  who  are  con-  and  it  opens  like  Doctor  Fausfus  and 
tent  with  intelligence  and  refinement,  the  Jew  of  Malta  with  a  great  solilo- 
Happily  in  their  behalf  the  great  sense-  quy  uttered  by  the  protagonist.  In 
carrier  to  the  Empire,  Mr.  Punch,  has  Hamlet,  as  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  en- 
at  length  seen  it  right  to  intervene-  The  vironment  is  prepared  for  the  hero  of 
reading  which  we  should  desire  to  culti  the  play  before  he  enters.  Again,  the 
vate  is  intelligent  reading,  that  is,  it  teacher  may  cite  the  words  in  which 
should  express  the  meaning  of  each  pas-  Gildon  records  a  ridiculous  tradition  : 
sage  clearly;  sympathetic  reading,  that  "This  scene,  I  have  been  assured," 
is,  it  should  convey  the  feeling  deli-  says  he,  "  Shakespeare  wrote  in  a  char- 
cately ;  musical  reading,  that  is,  it  nel-house  in  the  midst  of  the  night," 
should  move  in  accord  with  the  melody  and  may  make  this  an  occasion  for 
and  harmony  of  what  is  read,  be  it  in  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  though  to  a 
verse  or  prose.  "  I  often  think,"  writes  certain  extent  the  scene  is  one  of  bor- 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  in  an  unpublished  let-  ror,  yet  the  horror  has  nothing  in  it  of 
ter  of  thirty  years  ago,  now  in  my  the  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  descrip- 
hands,  "  how  strange  it  is  that  among  tion,  but  is  throughout  elevated  and 
all  the  efforts  which  are  made  in  these  majestic  in  its  mystery  and  sorrow.  The 
times  to  teach  young  people  everything  closing  speeches  especially,  it  may  be 
that  is  to  be  known,  from  the  cedar  of  noticed,  are  illuminated  by  a  spiritual 
Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  upon  the  wall,  beauty,  with  their  references  to  the 
the  one  thing  omitted  is  teaching  them  sacred  season  of  the  Saviour's  birth — 
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"  The  nights  are  wholesome,  then  no  planets 
Strike, 
No  fairy  takes,   nor  witch   bath   power  to 

So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time," 

and  are  touched  with  the  light  and  color 
of  the  dawn  already  brightening  the  hill- 
tops— 


In  the  open i or  lines— 

"  Bernardo.   Who's  there  T 
Francisco.  Nay,  answer  me  ;  stand  and  un- 
fold yourself," 

the  teacher  will  observe  whether  due 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  word 
me  as  proper  to  the  response  and  chal- 
lenge of  the  sentinel,  and  will  correct  the 
reader  if  he  have  laid  the  stress  only  on 
the  word  answer.  He  will  note  the  un- 
easiness of  the  believers  in  the  appari- 
tion in  contrast  with  Horatio's  half- 
jesiing  reply  to  the  question,  "  What, 
is  Horatio  there  ?"  "  A  pieceof  him." 
He  will  consider  whether  the  line- 


should  be  assigned,  as  in  the  Folio,  to 
Marcellus,  or,  as  in  the  Quartos,  to  the 
sceptical  Horatio.     The  lines— 


on  comparison  with  certain  speeches  of 
the  gravedigRer  (Act  v.  i,  135-140)  will 
raise  the  difficult  question  of  the  ages  of 
Horatio  and  Hamlet,  but  the  discussion 
jf  this  subject  may  be  reserved  until  later. 
There  will  be  many  obsolete  words  or 
words  with  altered  meanings — "rivals 
of  my  watch,"  "  sledded  Polacks," 
"  unimproved  mettle,"  "  prologue  to 
the  omen" — to  be  explained,  and  at  least 
one  difficult  textual  crux— 


to  be  examined.  Nor  will  the  teacher 
fail  to  call  attention  to  the  similarity  in 
the  metrical  movement  of  those  lines  in 
which  Hoiatio  addresses  the  Ghost — 


and  that  of  a  passage  very  different  in 
substance  and  spirit,  where  Silvius,  in 
As  You  Like  It,  reproaches  old  Corin 
with  his  ignorance  of  true  love*  : — 

"  If  thou  remember'st  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  ran  into, 
Thou  hast  not  loved,"  etc. 

In  each  case  the  force  of  the  address  is 
enhanced  by  the  thrice  recurring  hemis- 
tich. 

Occupied  with  such  an  examination, 
now  of  the  larger  features  of  the  play, 
now  of  minute  details,  the  students  of 
Hamlet  would  steadily  and  patiently 
work  their  way  from  the  first  line  to  the 
last.  Then  a  survey  of  the  whole  might 
be  given  in  the  form  of  a  prelection,  in 
which  among  other  matters  the  views  of 
the  character  of  Hamlet,  taken  by 
Goethe  and  Coleridge  and  other  eminent 
critics,  might  be  considered.  Nor 
would  it  be  uninteresting  or  amiss  to 
notice  the  interpretation  of  the  tragedy 
by  great  actors,  and  to  call  attention  to 
its  qualities  as  an  acting  play  which 
have  enabled  it  to  hold  the  stage  during 
three  centuries. 

Let  us  suppose  now  that  the  student 
knows  this  one  play  of  Shakespeare's 
for  what  it  is  as  thoroughly  as  it  can  be 
known-  He  knows  the  play  as  it  is,  but 
he  does  not  yet  know  how  it  came  to  be 
what  it  is.  A  mind  that  is  alive  and  in- 
quiring naturally  seeks  to  discover  the 
causes  of  things,  and  is  sensible  that 
things  aie  but  imperfectly  known  until 
they  are  known  in  and  through  their 
causes.  How  then  did  the  play  of 
Hamlet  come  to  be  what  it  is  ?  Obvi- 
ously the  single  work  belongs  to  a  group 
of  works  which  proceeded  from  the 
same  author  and  which  possess  certain 
common  characteristics.  The  inquirer 
must  advance  from  the  first  unit  in  the 
study  of  literature: — a  single  complete 
woik — to  a  larger  unit,  the  group  of 
works  to  which  it  belongs,  and  thence 
to  the  mind  from  which  they  all  pro- 
ceeded. And  now  larger  aspects  of 
beauty  and  deeper  sources  of  interest 
begin  to  reveal  themselves.  There  are 
lines  of  force  which,  as  it  were,  run 
through  Hamlet,  but  which  have  their 
beginnings  elsewhere,  and  which  do  not 
complete    themselves    until    we    have 

*  Noticed  by  the  Clarendon  Press  editors. 
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reached  The  Tempest  and   A    Winter's  read  in  their  chronological  order,  and 

Tale.     To  trace  the  majestic  sweep  of  add  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  as  an 

these  lines  is  even  a  higher  delight  than  early   comedy  in  comparison   with  <4; 

to  make  acquaintance  with  any  Prince  You  Like  It ;  King  Richard  III.  as  an 

of  Denmaik,  even  though  we  should  in-  early  history  in  comparison  with  King 

deed  pluck  out  the  heart  of  his  mystery  Henry  IV.  ;  Romeo  and  Juliet    as  an 

and  be  able  to  sound  him  from  his  tow-  early  tragedy  in  comparison  with  King 

est  note  to  the  top  of  his  compass.     The  Lear.     He  has  read  indeed  only  nine 

fruit-tree  is  more  valuable  than  any  of  plays  out  of  thiity-seven,  but  if  he  has 

its  fruits  singly,  and  possesses  a  higher  not  acquired  some  sense  of  the  growth 

kind   of    beauty  :    "  the  blossoms,    the  and  history  of  Shakespeare's  powers  as 

green  and  the  ripe  fruit  of  an  orange-tree  a  dramatist  he  will  never  acquire  it.    Let 

are  more  beautiful  to  behold  when  on  one  thing  more  be  added,  the  Sonnets, 

the  tree,  and  seen  as  one  with  it,   than  in  order  that  his  feeling  for  the  man 

the  same  growth  detached  and  seen  sue-  Shakespeare,  who  forever  lurks  behind 

cessively,   after   their    importation    into  the   dramatist,   may  be  quickened  and 

another  country  and  different  clime."  *  deepened.     He  has  indeed  much  yet  to 

To    know  Hamlet   aright    we   must  learn,  but  very  little,  it  may  be  hoped, 

therefore  know  Shakespeare.     We  pass  to  unlearn. 

from  the  study  of  a  book  to  the  study  In  the  case  of  Shakespeare  we  labor 
of  an  author.  And  here  our  inquiry  is  under  the  disadvantage  of  knowing  corn- 
twofold  ;  we  must  endeavor  first  to  per-  paratively  little  of  his  life.  There  are 
ceive  and  comprehend  the  characters  persons  indeed  to  whom  this  seems  to 
tics  of  our  author's  genius,  and  secondly  be  no  disadvantage,  and  the  utterance 
to  trace  its  development  and  history,  sounds  somewhat  heroic  in  its  superior- 
Tbis  indeed  is  an  achievement  for  ath-  ity  to  facts  and  to  the  common  sentiment 
letes  ;  but  by  a  judicious  method  some*  of  men  when  such  a  person  thanks 
thing  can  be  done  to  bring  home  to  the  heaven  that  we  can  read  the  poems  and 
consciousness  even  of  a  young  student  plays  without  troubling  ourselves  with 
a  real  sense  of  the  greatness  and  variety  any  of  the  gossip  of  biography.  What 
of  Shakespeare's  powers,  and  to  enable  were  we  the  better  for  endless  chatter 
him  to  understand  how  those  powers  put  about  Anne  Hathaway  ?  I  confess  that 
forth  first  the  bud  and  blossom  and  then  I  fall  in  very  contentedly  with  the  gen- 
the  ripened  fruit.  He  cannot  be  ex-  eral  feeling  of  my  fellows  to  which  no 
pected  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  come-  relic  of  the  man  Shakespeare  is  wholly 
dies,  tragedies,  histories,  poems,  which  without  interest.  1  should  like  to  know 
make  up  Shakespeare's  wonderful  gift  htm  as  well,  in  all  the  incidents  of  his 
to  the  world  ;  but  we  can  do  something  life,  as  1  know  Dr.  Johnson.  "  All  my 
toward  putting  him  in  the  way  of  know-  wiitirtgs,"  said  Goethe,  "  are  fragments 
ing  aright  Shakespeare's  total  work  and  of  a  great  confession."  And  so  it  is 
the  mind  of  its  creator.  He  cannot  ex-  and  so  it  will  be  with  every  great  writer 
amine  carefully  seven-and- thirty  separate  who  writes  not  merely  out  of  his  head  in 
plays  ;  let  us  then  select  for  his  use  two  the  dry  light  of  intellect,  but  out  of  his 
small  groups — one  group  intended  to  head  and  heart,  with  intellect,  imagina- 
bring  him  into  close  relation  with  the  tion,  passions,  senses,  conscience,  will, 
poet's  genius  when  working  at  its  high-  all  conspiring  to  one  common  result. 
est,  the  other  intended  to  exhibit  thede-  We  read  the  great  confession  in  Werther 
velopment  and  history  of  that  genius,  and  Faust  and  Tasso  and  Iphigenie  and 
Let  him  read  King  Henry  IV.,  As  You  Wilhelm  Meister  and  Die  Wahlverwand- 
Like  It,  King  Lear,  Antony  and  Cteo-  schaften  and  the  West-dstlicher  Divan 
patra.  The  Tempest,  and  if  he  has  not  with  twofold  intelligence  and  duuble 
learned  something  of  the  height  and  sympathy,  because  we  are  acquainted 
depth  and  breadth  of  Shakespeare's  with  Goethe  at  Frankfurt  and  Strassburg 
genius  he  will  never  learn  to  know  these,  and  Wetzlar  in  the  Sturm  und  Drang  of 
Let  him  next  place  the  dramas  hitherto  his  youth;  with  Goethe  at  Weimar,  when 

.  the  man  of  the  world  and  the  idealist 

within  him — the  Tasso  and  the  Antonio 
—were  at   odds ;   with   Goethe   when, 
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after  his  stormy  struggles  toward  un- 
bounded spiritual  liberty,  he  found  that 
true  freedom  was  attainable  only  through 
a  wisely  limited  activity  ;  with  Goethe 
caught  in  the  toils  of  his  own  passions, 
yet  with  strong  and  deliberate  hand  de- 
livering himself  from  those  toils  ;  with 
Goethe  in  the  illuminated  wisdom,  the 
light,  wide  and  serene,  of  his  elder  years- 
There  is  of  course  gossip  of  biography 
with  which  no  true  student  of  literature 
or  of  life  will  concern  himself.  An  ac- 
cumulation of  trivial  accident  and  un- 
organized circumstance  on  which  mind 
and  character  have  had  no  play,  and 
which  has  had  no  play  on  these,  is  not 
life  but  mere  lumber  and  litter.  Yet  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  seemingly 
tiivial  fact,  wholly  devoid  of  interest  in 
itself,  becomes  an  essential  link  in  a 
chain  of  evidence  on  which  depends 
some  conclusion  of  weight.  Dr.  Dry- 
asdust is  therefore  a  person  toward 
whom  the  true  student  may  at  times  feel 
gTaleful,  and  of  whom  he  will  not  lightly 
think  scorn. 

In  order  to  acquire  right  methods  in 
what  I  may  call  the  biographical  study 
of  literature  the  student  must  set  him- 
self down  to  make  complete  acquaint- 
ance with  at  least  one  great  author, 
whose  life  is  far  more  fully  known  to  us 
than  is  the  life  of  Shakespeare.  It  will 
be  his  task  to  collate  the  author's  life 
and  his  works,  seeking  10  interpret  each 
in  and  through  the  other ;  to  refund 
now  the  life  into  the  writings,  and  now 
again  the  writings  into  the  life  ;  or,  if 
this  be  impossible,  to  consider  each  al- 
ternately as  the  text  and  the  other  as  its 
commentary.  The  tank  is  simpler  and 
easier  when  the  author  happens  to  be 
one  whose  genius  is  not  of  the  dramatic 
order.  It  is  easier  to  discover  Milton 
in  Comus  or  Samson  Agonistes  than  to 
discover  Shakespeare  in  Othello  or  Mac- 
beth. And  here  the  student  ia  fottunate 
in  being  able  to  put  himself  under  the 
guidance  of  Professor  Masson,  so  that 
while  attempting  to  know  Milton  in 
Comus  and  Lycidas,  in  the  Sonnets,  in 
Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained, 
in  the  Areofiagitica  and  the  Letter  on 
Education,  and  other  writings  in  verse 
and  prose,  one  may  also  come  to  know 
him  as  the  lady  of  his  college,  virginal 
in  aspect  and  purity  of  heart,  if  virile  in 
intellect  and  will ;  as  the  young  recluse 


at  Hoi  ton  among  his  books  or  wander- 
ing in  the  meadows  by  the  banks  of  the 
Colne  ;  in  London  as  the  armed  cham- 
pion of  liberty,  domestic,  civil,  and  re- 
ligious ;  in  the  chamber  of  the  Council 
of  State  as  Latin  secretary ;  in  his  house 
near  Bunhill  Fields  dictating  in  his 
blindness  from  the  elbow-chair — the 
"organ-voice  of  England"  unheard 
amid  the  noise  of  Restoration  riot — or 
sitting  at  the  door  in  sunny  weather  in 
his  gray,  coarse  cloth  coat,  his  face  pale 
but  not  cadaverous,  and  his  sightless 
eyes  still  clear,  to  outward  view,  of 
blemish  or  of  spot. 

Knowing  Milton  thus,  we  shall  know 
Samson  Agonistes  more  truly  and  fully 
than  if  we  had  never  passed  beyond  the 
poem  to  its  author,  and  we  shall  also 
know  not  only  what  it  is  but  how  it  came 
to  be  what  it  is-  In  refunding  the  poem 
into  the  life,  and  interpreting  the  life  by 
the  poem,  we  have  come  to  see  and  feel 
many  things  which  otherwise  must  have 
escaped  our  notice.  But  let  Professor 
Masson  take  my  place  and  use  the  ex- 
positor's pointing-rod  : — 

"  The  srory  of  Samson  must  have  seemed  to 
Hillon  a  metaphor  or  allegory  of  much  of  his 
own  life  in  its  later,  stages.  He  also,  in  bis 
veteran  days,  after  the  Restoration,  was  a 
champion  at  bay,  a  prophet  warrior  left  alone 
among  men  of  a  different  faith  and  different 
manners — Philistines,  who  exulted  in  the  ruin 
ol  his  cause,  and  wreaked  their  wrath  upon  him 
for  his  past  services  to  that  cause  by  insults, 
calumnies,  and  jeers  at  his  misfortunes  and  the 
cause  itself.  He  also  was  blind  as  Samson  had 
been — groping  about  among  the  malignant 
conditions  that  had  befallen  him,  helplessly 
dependent  on  the  guiding  of  others,  and  bereft 
of  the  external  consolations  and  means  ol  re- 
sistance lo  his  scorners  that  might  have  come 
to  him  through  sight.  He  also  had  to  live 
mainly  in  the  imagery  of  the  past.  In  that 
past,  too,  there  were  similarities  in  his  case  to 
that  of  Samson.  Like  Samson,  substantially,  he 
bad  been  a  Nazarite — no  drinker  of  wine  or 
strong  drink,  but  one  who  had  always  been  an 
ascetic  in  his  dedicated  service  to  great  de- 
signs. And  the  chief  blunder  in  his  life,  that 
which  had  gone  nearest  to  wreck  it,  and  had 
left  the  most  marring  consequences  and  the 
most  painful  reflections,  was  the  very  blunder 
of  which,  twice  repeated,  Samson  had  to  ac- 
cuse himself.  Like  Samson,  he  had  married  a 
Philistine  woman — one  not  of  his  own  tribe, 

with  his  own  ;  and,  like  Samson,  he  had 
suffered  indignities  from  this  wife  and  her  re- 
lations, till  he  had  learned  to  rue  the  match. 
...  In  short,  there  must  bare  rushed  upon 
Milton,  contemplating  in  his  later  life  the  story 
of  the  blind  Samson  among  the  Philistines,  so 
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many  similarities  with  his  own  caw,  that  there  It  seems  at  a  first  glance  ridiculous  and 

Is  litde  wonder  that  he  then  selected  this  sub-  odiou<   ,hat   he  should   have   celebrated 

lecl  for  poetic  treatment.     While  writing  Sam-     ,        -.  ,.  ,     ..    .  , ,.       , 

t<m  AgonisUi  (i.e.  Samion  the  Agonist.  Athlete.  hcr  fl,ght  from  hl3  houac  DV  ""hing  be- 

or  Wrestler)  he  mutt  have  been  secretly  con-  fore  the  public  with  a  pamphlet  on  di- 

scious   throughout    that  he  was    representing  vorce  ;   it   seems   something  worse   than 

much  of  his  own  feelings  and  experience  ;  and  odious  that   he   should    have  proposed 

s •jBSLiLtra:  ssjs°s»"'S's  »»';.•««">  rLh"j°%" whil;  ?■? 

every  turn."  still  lived,  and  when  Miss  Davis,  had  she 
accepted  his  proposal,  must  have  sacri- 

In  Milton's  life,  as  in  Milton's  prose  ficed  her  reputation,  and  perhaps  her 

writings,  occur  passages  which  are  not  happiness,   for  his  sake.     Was  it  not, 

admirable,  which  are  indeed  the  reverse  then,  the  disgusting  Milton  who  acted 

of  admirable.     The   student  of  liters-  thus  ?    No,  not  the  disgusting  Milton, 

ture,  we  may  presume,   is   a  lover  of  but  the  very  Milton  who  beheld  the  Lady 

beauty,  and  the  temptation  with  him  to  of  Comus,    and  who    presents    in    his 

shirk  the  ugly  passages  of  a  life  is  a  pamphlets  on  divorce  noble  and  exalted 

temptation  easily  understood.     Here  he  views  on  this  same  subject  of  marriage, 

may  say,   as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  When,  instead  of  picking  and  choosing 

lately  been  saying  of  Shelley,  here,  in  certain  fragments  of  Milton  and  con- 

Comus  and  Samson,  here  in  the  Council  structing  from  these  a  charming  vision 

Chamber  sheltering  Davenant  from  dan-  to  gratify  our  own  particular  sentiment, 

gen    incurred    through    his    Royalist  we  come  to  know  and  understand  the 

ardors,   here,    in  company  with   Law-  actual   man,  we  can  do  justice,  and  a 

reDce,  listening  to  the  lute  well  touched,  justice  not  devoid  of  charity,  to  the  er- 

is  the  Milton  we  desire  to  know,  the  tors  of  the  haughty  idealist;  we  shall 

Milton  who  delights.     Let  us,  at  least  find  new  meanings  in  the  Eve  and  the 

as  long  as  we  are  able,  avert  our  eyes  Dalila  of  his  poems  ;  and  if  we  choose 

from  the  Milton  who  disgusts,  from  the  to  moralize,  we  may  learn  the  humbling 

unamiable  Milton,  the  Milton  who  calls  truth  that  human  greatness  and  human 

his  opponent  "  an  idiot  by  breeding  and  infirmity  are  often  near  akin,  and  that  to 

a  solicitor  by  presumption,"  the  Milton  dwell  in  the  empyrean,  though  glorious 

who  helped  to  embitter  his  daughters'  for  a  mortal,    is  not  always   the  best 

lives,  and  remembered  them  as  "  unkind  preparation  for  sitting  with  grace  and 

children"  in  his  will.     What  is  gained  amiability  by  the  fireside, 

by  forcing  this  disgusting  Milton  on  our  We  shall  now   assume  that   our  stu- 

attention  ?    We  choose,  if  we  can,  to  re-  dent  of  literature  has  mastered  what  I 

tain  a  charming  picture  of   the  great  have  termed  the  biographical  method  of 

poet.     The  delightful  Milton  is  the  true  study.     Inquiring  how  this  or  that  piece 

Milton  after  all.     Ah,  give  us  back  the  of  literature  came  to  be  what  it  is,  he 

delightful  Milton  !  perceived  that  it  belongs  to  a  group  of 

But  the  lover  of  beauty  is  sometimes  works,  all  possessing  certain  characteris- 
&  lover  of  truth,  and  in  the  long  run  he  tics  in  common,  works  all  of  which  pro- 
will  gain  not  only  more  of  truth  but  ceeded  from  one  and  the  same  mind,  and 
more  of  beauty  and  delight  by  cultivat-  he  has  been  led  to  inquire  into  the  na- 
ing  the  power  and  habit  of  seeing  things  ture  of  that  mind  and  the  history  of  its 
as  they  are,  and  understanding  them  development.  There  are  qualities  pos- 
aright,  and  acquiring  the  temper  of  jus-  sessed  in  common  by  King  Henry  IV. 
tice  and  of  charity,  than  if  he  were  to  in-  and  Measure  for  Measure  and  Lear  and 
dulge  what,  to  speak  plainly,  is  a  kind  The  Tempest  which  cannot  be  found  in 
of  fastidious  egotism.  A  man  compassed  Sefanus,  or  The  Jew  of  Malta,  or  The 
abont  with  infirmity,  yet  a  heroic  man,  Broken  Heart ;  signs  and  tokens  there 
is  after  all  better  worth  knowing  than  are  which  would  make  us  cry  "  Shake- 
either  a  phantom  or  a  fragment  of  a  speare  !"  were  we  to  discover  one  of 
man.  And  indeed  unless  we  know  the  these  plays  for  the  first  time  in  a  copy 
whole  man  weshall  comprehend  no  frag-  without  title-page  or  trace  of  theauthor's 
ment  aright.  It  was  not  admirable  in  name.  But  looking  farther,  our  student 
Milton  that  he  should  have  darkened  and  finds  certain  common  characteristics  be- 
saddened  his  young  wife's  bridal  days,  longing  to  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and 
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to  those  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Marlowe  "  copied,"  as  he  says,  "  from  a  very  an- 
and  Ford  which  he  cannot  find  in  plays  cient  model,  even  the  world  itself." 
by  Dryden,  or  Lee,  or  Rowe.  It  be-  He  too,  like  Hooker,  desired  to  be  a 
comes  evident  to  him  that  alt  Shake-  master-builder ;  he  would  fain  "  lay  a 
speare's  plays  belong  to  a  larger  group  foundation  in  the  human  understanding 
consisting  of  the  works  of  the  Eliza-  for  a  holy  temple  after  tbe  model  of  the 
bethan  age.  Thus,  seeking  to  discover  world."  Light  indeed  seemed  precious 
how  Hamlet,  or  Lear,  or  The  Tempest  to  Bacon,  but  precious  chiefly  in  order 
came  to  be  what  it  is,  he  is  compelled  to  to  the  attainment  of  fruit.  Spenser,  the 
pass  beyond  the  author  of  those  plays,  dreamer  of  fairyland,  in  his  romantic 
to  leave  the  biographical  study  of  litera-  epic  professes  not  to  justify  the  ways  of 
ture,  and  to  enter  on  the  wider  field  of  God  to  man  as  Milton  afterward  pro- 
historical  study.  He  now  needs  to  fessed  ;  he  does  not,  like  Pope,  turn 
know  more  than  an  author,  he  must  into  verse  a  series  of  philosophical  or 
know  a  period.  pseudo-philosophical  views  concerning 
In  the  study  of  an  individual  author  the  nature  and  state  of  man  with  respect 
the  inquirer,  as  we  have  seen,  first  in-  to  the  universe;  he  professes  no  other 
vestigates  the  peculiar  nature  of  ihe  general  intention  than  "  to  fashion  a 
author's  genius,  and  then  endeavors  to  gentleman  or  noble  person  in  virtuous 
trace  its  development  through  successive  and  gentle  discipline."  And  Shake- 
stages  ;  so  here,  in  the  historical  study  speare,  with  his  company  of  fellow- 
of  literature,  he  will  seek  first  to  under-  dramatists,  is  profoundly  interested  in 
stand  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  the  characters  and  deeds  of  men  and 
age,  and  secondly,  to  follow  the  move-  women,  in  their  relations  one  with  an- 
num of  the  age,  observing  how  it  arose  other,  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  loves 
out  of  the  past,  how  it  culminated,  how  and  hatreds,  their  laughter  and  their 
it  ptepared  the  way  for  a  new  epoch  and  tears  :  and  hence  the  possibility  of  his 
then  declined.  To  know  a  period  aright  great  dramatic  creations, 
wc  must  know  its  outward  body  and  its  The  action,  the  emotions,  and  the 
inward  spirit;  we  must  study  it  in  its  ideas  of  an  age  may  to  some  extent,  and 
actions,  its  passions,  and  its  thought  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  be  studied 
What  were  its  great  achievements  in  the  apart  from  one  another  ;  the  action,  in 
material  world  and  its  daily  habits  of  the  lives  of  statesmen  and  warriors,  and 
social  life?  What  were  its  dominant  above  all  in  records  of  the  social  life  of 
emotions?  what  were  its  guiding  ideas  ?  the  time;  the  emotions,  in  its  poetry 
And  finally,  is  there  any  common  ele-  and  art ;  the  ideas,  in  the  writings  of  its 
merit  or  principle  which  manifests  itself  theologians,  philosophers,  moralists, 
alike  in  ideas,  emotions,  and  action  ?  men  of  science.  But  we  must  also  en- 
Can  we,  for  example,  perceive  any  deavor  to  see  ideas,  passions,  action,  in 
central  and  ruling  tendency  in  the  age  their  vital  relations  and  mutual  inter- 
which  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  and  course  as  parts  of  a  living  organism  ; 
Hooker  and  Spenser  represent  in  litera-  that  is,  we  must  study  not  only  the 
lure  ?  I  have  elsewhere  ventured  to  as-  anatomy  but  the  physiology  of  the  age. 
sert  that  a  profound  interest  in  reality  There  are  epochs,  such  as  that  of  the 
as  opposed  to  abstractions,  a  rich  feel-  French  Revolution,  when  ideas  have  in- 
ing  for  concrete  fact,  was  the  dominant  flamed  passions,  and  passions  have  trans- 
characteristic  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  formed  themselves  into  ideas,  and  when 
The  greatest  theological  thinker  of  the  both  ideas  and  passions  hurry  forward  to 
time  was  not  greatly  concerned  about  obtain  expression  and  realization  in 
the  abstract  dogmas  of  theology,  but  some  stupendous  deed  ;  and  such  epochs 
gave  the  full  force  of  his  mind  to  laying  of  flood  and  fire  seldom  pass  without 
the  foundations  and  building  up,  like  a  displacing  old  strata  and  creating  a  new 
wise  master-builder,  the  fabric  of  the  stratum,  from  which  flowers  and  fruits 
Anglican  Church.  The  great  philoso-  of  kinds  hitherto  unknown  will  in  due 
phcr  of  the  Elizabethan  age  looked  with  time  arise. 

disdain  on  the  speculations  in  vacuo,  as  I  have  said  that  the  student  will  do 

they   appeared   to   him,   of    the   elder  more  than  study  the  characteristics  of 

philosophies  ;  his  own  discoveries  were  the  period  ;  he  will  watch  the  life  of  the 

Nbw  Stun.— Vol.  XLVri.,  No.  5  40 
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period  in  the  various  moments  of  its  de-  to  my  purpose  that  I  shall  make  amends 

vclopment  and  its  decline.     If  a  writer  for  Mr.  Stephen's  error  by  copying  it 

belongs  to  an  age  in  which  a  revolution  here, 
in  ideas  is  accomplishing  itself,  in  which       ,,_.     .  ,       ,      .     .    ,. 

...   .„„„„.   „_   „„„;_„„„.«.    _i,k™»k  The  character  of  an  imaginative  itenunre 

old  dogmas  are  passing  away,  although  „  a  ,unction  ot  foR:es8  It  d      ds  m 

this  great  fact— the  dying  of  an  old  faith  011iT  up0Q  the  current  philosophy,  butupontbe 

—may   be   the   central  characteristic  of  inherited  peculiarities  of  the  tier,  upon  itstiis- 

the  epoch,  it  matters  much  to  the  indi-  ,ory> iu  climate,  its  social  and  political  rela- 

vidual  whether  he  is  summoned  to  take  ^JSLS^'ffi  ISS^SHHl!^ 

,  .  and   temperament,   which  oely  all  attempt  at 

part  in  the  movement  at  this  moment  or  „pian,,ion.    Thus,  in  oar  English  literature 

at  that.      He  may  arrive  at  manhood  just  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  can  see  ike  re- 

when   the   weariness   and   profound   in-  flection  of  the  national  character :  iu  sturdy 

difference,  proper  to  the  first  moment  in  common  Mitti  intellectual  sbonsightrd- 

...  m  i_-  _j_  neas  which  enables  it  to  irrasp  details  while  rt- 

the  decay  and  approaching  agony  of  an  ^       ^i  syMem81    tEe    resulting  t» 

Ola  belief,  are  universal.     He  will   still  deney  to  compromise,  which  leads  it  to  ic- 

COntinue   a   believer,  but  his   belief   will  quiesce  in  heterogeneous  masses  of  opinions  j 

be  no  more  than  a  piece  of  lifeless  cus-  '■"  tumor,  i»  deep  moral  feeling,  its  preja- 

torn.     Or  hen,,,  belong  to  the  moment  gj  "oTSTS  1283%^ 

of  awakening  doubt  and  critical  inquiry,  rf^   the  lheramre.     The  whole   tone  of 

Or,  yet  again,  to  the  moment  when  the  thought  is  evidently  colored  by  the  sentiments 

negation  of  a  received  faith  has  itself  of  a  nation  definitely  emerging  from  the  older 

become  the  newer  creed,  when  the  old  ^i^^™\n^n.oti"ot  ??$:  ?1 

.  .  .  .  .    .       ...  see  the  formation  of  an  important  middle-class 

interests  and  passions   connected  with  ttnd  o(  an  audience  Mmp0sed,  not  of  solitar, 

traditional  beliefs  are    alarmed,  and  a  students  or  magnificent  nobles,  but  of  ner- 

combat  hand  to  hand  is  being  waged,  chants,  politicians,  lawyers,  and  doctors,  eager 

Or  the  epoch  of  contemptuous  jest  and  ,or  MWWfneot.  delighting  in  infinite  personal 

mockery  may  have  arrived.     Or  the  first  ^ASUSSSOS^StS 

presages  may  already  have  been  felt  of  a„d  theatres.    Nor,  again,  are  the  political  in- 

the  serious  faith  of  the  future.*  fluenccs  unimportant.    The  cessation  of  (be 

No  period  of  our  literature  lends  itself  fierce  struggles  of  the  previous  century  ml- 

more  naturally  to  historical  study,  and  «%£**} ftSJftS  ~ T^S^ 

indeed  to  biographical  Study  also,  than  [he  vehement  discussions  which  at  other  periods 

the  eighteenth  century.      The   sources  have  occupied  men's  minds  exclusively,  and 

of  information  are  abundant ;  material  made  room  for  that  theological  controversy 

as  delightful  as  it  is  important  lies  open  whicV  have  described  and  which  itself  disap- 

.    ,       °,         .     .      '      ■    r-  .      .1     ■  peared  as  the  political  interests  revived  id  the 

before  the  student ;  he  is  constantly  in  fMl  haU  of  ^cmtarj.    Foreign  innneDces, 

the  company  of  eminent  men  and  inter-  again,  would  have  to  be  considered.    Frenca 

eating  women.     The  period  is  sufficient-  literature  was  to  Dryden  and  Pope  what  Italian 

ly  remote    from   our   own  day  to  permit  had  been  to  Spenser  and  Milton  ;  the  influence 

».  to  view  it  di.pas.ion.tely;  and  the  Z^&'ZS?l&£22?EiSi 

chief    movements  Ot    the  time  can  be  ^d    Voltaire    profoundly    affected    English 

clearly  discerned  in  their  origin,  devel-  thought.    The  attempt,  then,  to  deduce  Pope 

opment,    and    issue.      Our   historian   Of  from  Clarke,  or  to  connect  Swift  with  Butler, 

English  thought    in  that  century,    Mr.  » lhe  "£'«' ■  ot  »«  many  conflicting  infln- 

.     *}.     „       .    6   .         ,     .  .1.1   j  ences,  would  be  necessarily  illusory.     It  is  not 

Leslie  Stephen,  in  a  lecture  on  the  study  ^  le9S  [nie  [hat  rentable  aDa]ogiw  may  be 

of  English  Literature,  lately  delivered  at  traced  between  the  speculative  and  the  imagi- 

St.  Andrews,  spoke  with  excellent  judg-  native  literature.    Tbe  complex  conditions  to 

ment  of  acquaintance  with  the  philoso-  *•»'«•»  I  have  referred  affected  both  modes  of 

ph,  ol  an  age  and  acquaintance  with  it.  t^'SSOSSS'^SlRSi 

social  conditions  as  essential  to  a  right  ume  root,  sometimes  as  directly  influencing 

knowledge  of  its  literature.     The  lee-  each  other."" 

turer  did  not  quote  an  admirable  page        _  ._        .,  ,     ,  -    ..         ,. 

from  the  History  of  English  Thought  in      .  Between  the  epoch  of  Puritan  enthu- 

the  Eighteenth  Century,  which  is  so  much  «""  .and  l,he  epoch  of    revolut.onarv 

■ enthusiasm  lies  this  rich  level  period  of 

~  common  sense,  when    enthusiasm  was 

"  I    have    drawn    my    illustration    from  — 

Jouffroy's    remarkable    study,     Ctmmemt    Us         *  History  »/  English    Thought,  etc.,  vol.  ii. 

Dogmtt  fitdtsmt.  p.  330. 
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discredited  and  yet  could  not  long  be  seeking  to  know  whether  there  be  not 
suppressed.  If  we  would  understand  its  certain  principles  common  to  all  Htera- 
literature  aright  we  should  study  the  age  ture  and  derived  from  the  general  mind 
not  only  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  and  the  of  humanity,  he  passes  from  the  bio- 
Essay  on  Man,  in  The  Spectator  and  graphical  and  the  historical  to  the 
Gulliver,  in  Clarissa  and  Tom  Jones,  but  philosophical  study  of  literature, 
in  the  letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  That  there  are  such  general  laws  or 
those  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  principles  applying  to  the  various  forms 
the  pictures  of  Hogarth,  the  sermons  of  of  literature,  in  whatever  age  and  in 
Butler,  the  lives  of  Wesley  and  Whit-  whatever  clime  produced,  is  certain  ; 
field,  the  operas  and  oratorios  of  Han-  but  nowadays  the  prevalence  of  the  his- 
del,  the  brilliant  mockeries  of  Voltaire,  torical  method,  as  exercised  most  com- 
and  the  tears  and  raptures  of  Rousseau,  monly  within  some  narrow  field,  has 
Once  more  lifting  his  eyes  and  look-  caused  a  natural  timidity  in  putting 
ing  abroad,  the  student  of  English  litera-  forth  those  large  inductions  which  the 
tuie  will  perceire  that  there  are  groups  historical  method  itself  would  justify  if 
of  writings  not  arbitrarily  formed  and  the  range  of  its  operation  were  extend- 
larger  than  can  be  comprehended  within  ed.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  profes- 
any  age  or  even  within  the  history  of  any  sor  of  English  literature  should  become 
nation.  He  will  perceive  a  kinship  be-  a  lecturer  on  the  science  of  the  beauti-  . 
tween  Macbeth  and  The  Orphan  and  ful  or  the  theory  of  the  fine  arts.  In 
Pkidre  and  Le  Rot  s' amuse  and  the  and  through  his  historical  criticism,  how 
Agamemnon  and  the  Medea.  All  these  ever,  will  assuredly  gleam  certain  open- 
belong  to  the  dramatic  order  of  writings,  ings  and  vistas  leading  in  the  direction 
What  then  is  the  drama  ?  What  are  its  of  that  criticism  which  I  "have  termed 
laws  or  principles  ?  How  does  it  differ  philosophical.  And  if  English  litera- 
from  the  epic  ?  What  constitutes  a  ture  be  connected  in  our  college  and 
tragedy  ?  What  are  the  essentials  of  a  university  courses  with  either  Greek  or 
tragic  plot  ?  What  is  required  in  the  Latin,  or  French  or  German  literature, 
character  of  a  tragic  hero  ?  That  is  to  the  thoughtful  student  can  hardly  fail  to 
say,  the  investigator  who  has  examined  be  aroused  by  his  comparative  studies  to 
a  piece  of  literature  simply  in  order  to  consider  questions  which  demand  an 
know  what  it  is,  and  who  inquiring  then  answer  from  philosophy.  Two  books 
how  it  came  to  be  what  it  is,  has  studied  which  I  should  certainly  like  to  see  in 
first  the  genius  of  an  individual  author  the  hand  of  every  student  of  literature 
and  next  the  genius  of  a  particular  period  are  the  Poetic  of  Aristotle  and  Leasing' s 
to  which  that  author  belongs,  is  now  Laocoen. — Fortnightly  Review. 
compelled  to  take  a  wider  view  ;  and 
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The  death  of  Mr.  Cotter  Morison  appreciate  what  he  had  done.  But  his 
has  deprived  the  English  literary  world  studies  of  St  Bernard,  of  Gibbon,  of 
of  one  of  the  most  learned  and  brilliant  Macaulay,  and  of  Madame  de  Mainte- 
of  that  paradoxical  group  of  men  who  non  have  supplied  no  mean  test  of  his, 
may  properly  be  termed  ardent  agnos-  purely  literary  skill ;  while  his  last  work, 
tics,  men  who  press  their  agnosticism  on  "  The  Service  of  Man."  burns  with 
with  a  sort  of  apostolic  unction,  and  the  seal  of  a  sombre  enthusiast  who 
ask  us  to  serve  man,  as  the  best  men  would  risk  as  much  to  suppress  the  de- 
serve God,  with  a  seal  as  disinterested  graded  classes,  or  at  least  to  prevent 
and  as  absorbing  as  ever  missionaries  them  from  transmitting  their  degraded 
have  displayed  in  the  conversion  of  the  nature  to  a  future  generation,  as  ever  an 
heathen.  Mr.  Colter  Morison  has  left  Apostle  risked  in  order  to  infuse  into 
no  work  behind  him  at  all  adequate  to  those  classes  the  spiritual  fire  of  a  divine 
the  impression  of  ability  which  he  pro-  renovation.  Mr.  Cotter  Morison,  though 
duced  on  the  minds  of  those  who  could  he  was   so  thoroughgoing  an  agnostic 
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that  he  eagerly  desired  to  sweep  what  he  neglect  and  disdain."  "What  needs 
regarded  as  the  obstacle  now  presented  admitting,  or  rather  proclaiming,  by 
by  Christianity  out  of  the  path  of  ho-  agnostics  who  would  be  just,  is  that  the 
man  progress,  was  nothing  if  not,  in  his  Christian  doctrine  has  a  power  of  culti- 
own  peculiar  sense,  religions.  His  vating  and  developing  saintlineas  which 
books  are  full  of  what  we  may  call  unc-  has  had  no  equal  in  any  other  creed  or 
tfon.  He  says  of  Gibbon  that  women  philosophy.  When  it  gets  firm  hold  of 
who  could  enter  into  his  great  book  a  promising  subject,  one  with  a  heart 
"  are  better  (fitted  than  men  to  appre*  and  head  warm  and  strong  enough  to 
ciatc  and  to  be  shocked  by  his  defective  grasp  its  full  import  and  scope,  then  it 
aide,  which  is  a  prevailing  want  of  moral  strengthens  the  will,  raises  and  parities 
elevation  and  nobility  of  sentiment  the  affections,  and  finally  achieves  a 
His  cheek  rarely  flushes  in  enthusiasm  conquest  over  the  baser  self  in  man  of 
for  a  good  cause-  The  tragedy  of  hu-  which  the  result  is  a  character  none  the 
than  life  never  seems  to  touch  him,  no  less  beautiful  and  sonl-snbdning  because 
glimpse  of  the  infinite  ever  calms  and  it  is  wholly  beyond  imitation  by  the  less 
raises  the  reader  of  bis  pages.  Like  spiritually  endowed.  The  *  blessed 
nearly  all  the  men  of  his  day,  be  was  of  saints '  are  artists  who  work  with  on- 
the  eaith  earthy,  and  it  is  impossible  to  earthly  colors  in  the  liquid  and  trans- 
get  over  the  fact."  Of  Macanlay  he  parent  tints  of  a  loftier  sky  than  any  ac- 
says  that  his  "  utter  inability  to  compre-  cessible  or  visible  to  common  mortals." 
riend  piety  of  mind,  ts  one  of  the  most  Clearly  there  is  no  lack  of  "  religious 
singular  traits  in  his  character,  consider-  sensibility"  here.  And  the  amazing 
ing  his  antecedents,"  and  it  is  evident  thing  is  that  those  saints  whom  Mr. 
that  he  regards  it  as  one  of  the  most  Cotter  Morison  so  much  admired,  not 
serious  blemishes  in  Macaulay's  charac-  only  filled  their  souls  with  the  worship 
ier.  Of  Madame  de  Maintenon  he  of  what  he  regarded  as  an  empty  dream 
writes  with  even  sterner  reprobation  which  had  no  existence  in  any  world, 
when  he  is  describing  what  George  but  trained  their  hearts  and  minds  on  a 
Eliot  called  the  "  other-worldliness  '  firm  belief  in  what  he  held  to  be  a  moral 
of  her  religions  observances  ;— "  With  delusion  which  could  not  be  too  soon 
reference  to  spiritual  affairs,  though  exposed  and  expelled  from  all  reason- 
punctilious  about  her  salvation,  she  able  natures,  namely,  that  there  are  such 
always  treats  the  matter  as  a  sort  of  realities  as  human  responsibility,  sin, 
prudent  investment,  a  preparation  merit,  demerit,  and  penitence.  In  a 
against  a  rainy  day  which  only  the  word,  Mr.  Cotter  Morison  wanted  to 
thoughtless  could  neglect.  All  dark  keep  the  saintly  character  without  its 
travail  of  soul,  anguish,  or  ecstasy  of  daily  bread, — to  keep  the  "anguish  or 
spirit,  were  hidden  from  her."  And  he  ecstasy  of  spirit"  which  arises  exclu- 
maiks  strongly  his  dislike  of  her  "  ut-  sively  from  the  faith  in  a  perfect  Being 
ter  lack  of  all  spiritual — we  will  not  say  who  condemns  or  approves  as,  without 
teivor,  but  sensibility. "  On  the  other  the  faith  to  which  it  is  solely  and  excln- 
hand,  no  one  can  reproach  Mr.  Cotter  sively  due.  It  was  a  very  strange  state 
Morison  with  any  want  of  such  sensi-  of  mind.  We  can  understand  the  saint, 
bility,  if  that  is  to  be  called  spiritual  and  we  can  understand  the  scoffer  at 
sensibility  which  seems  to  covet  the  saintly  illusions.  But  we  cannot  un- 
feeling* of  a  saint  without  believing  in  derstand  the  fervor  with  which  the  man 
any  object  for  those  feelings.  "  The  who  wants  to  expose  the  illusions,  de- 
true  Christian  saint,"  he  says  in  "  The  lights  in  the  spiritual  delirium  which 
Service  of  Man  "  (p.  196),  "  though  a  these  illusions  have  produced. 
rare  phenomenon,  is  one  of  the  most  Certainly  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  how 
wonderful  to  be  witnessed  in  the  moral  a  man  with  so  keen  an  insight  into  both 
world ;  so  lofty,  so  pure,  so  attractive,  character  and  history  as  Mr.  Cotter 
that  he  ravishes  men's  souls  into  obliv-  Morison's  study  of  Madame  de  Main- 
ton  of  the  patent  and  general  fact  that  tenon,  for  instance,  betrays,  could  have 
he  is  an  exception  among  thousands  or  admired  passionately  the  type  of  char- 
millions  of  professing  Christians.  The  acter  which  was  produced  by  the  belief 
saints  have  saved   the  Churches  from  in  what  he  held  to  be  mischievous  su- 
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peraiitions,  and  could  have  desired  to  ation  in  which  they  find  themselves  ; 
■weep  away  those  superstitions  whUe  re-  to  be  in  a  mood  appropriate  to  Ireland 
taining  tbe  type.  Perhaps  the  best  as  they  approach  Ireland,  and  a  mood 
explanation  of  these  ardent  agnostics,  for  historical  surrey  as  they  prepare 
of  these  believers  in  the  ecstasy  of  a  themselves  for  the  writing  of  history, 
spiritual  communion  with  mere  mem-  A  more  capricious  assumption  of  pedan* 
ones  and  hopes,  is  to  be  found  in  the  tic  appropriateness  between  the  mind 
fact  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  capri-  and  its  anticipated  interests  could  hard- 
cious  in  their  individual  prejudices,  )y  be  conceived.  Shakespeare  might 
men  who,  like  Comte,  institute  inapos-  have  taught  a  man  of  much,  less  capaci- 
sible  devotions  which  make  nobody  de-  ty  than  Mr.  Cotter  Morison  that  some 
vout,  and  draw  up  calendars  of  miscel-  of  the  most  reflective  characters  are  tlis- 
laneous  notables  which  are  to  include  posed  to  joke  when  they  are  on  the  very 
some  of  the  saints,  and  replace  the  edge  of  the  most  solemn  experience, 
others  by  persons  of  very  dubious  merit,  and  to  rise  lightly,  as  it  were,  with 
Mr.  Cotter  Morison,  with  all  his  learn-  wings  into  the  air,  on  the  eve  of  ap- 
ing and  all  his  enthusiasm  and  unction,  proaching  calamity.  It  is  the  mark  of 
frequently  showed  traces  of  a  singu-  a  doctrinaire  to  demand,  on  pain  of 
larly  capricious  and  uncatholic  judg-  censure,  the  mood  conventionally  ap- 
ment,  which  accounts  in  some  degree,  propriate  for  the  occasion  from  such 
perhaps,  for  his  admiration  of  air-fed  men  as  Macaulay.  And  the  same  re- 
idealists.  Thus,  in  his  little  study  of  mark  may  be  made  concerning  Mr.  Cot- 
Macaulay,  he  expends  much  indignant  ter  Morison's  still  stranger  criticism  op 
wrath  upon  him  for  repeating  to  him-  Macaulay 's  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,'* 
■elf  a  great  part  of  Milton's  "  Paradise  —all  the  more  remarkable  that  it  is  pre- 
Lost '  on  board  tbe  ship  which  was  ceded  by  s  very  fine  and  true  appren- 
ticing him  to  Ireland: — "The  com-  ation  of  the  literary  value  of  the  ballade 
plaint  is,"  he  wrote,  "that  Macanlay's  themselves, — namely,  that  it  was  not 
writings  lack  meditation  and  thought*  "  worthy  of  a  serious  scholar  to  spend 
fulness.  Can  it  be  wondered  at,  when  his  time  in  producing  mere  fancy  pic- 
we  see  the  way  in  which  be  passed  his  tures  which  could  have  no  value  beyond 
leisure  hours  ?  One  would  have  suppos-  a  certain  prettiness,  'in  tbe  prolongat- 
ed that  an  historian  and  statesman,  sail-  tion  from  age  to  age  of  romantic  hia- 
ing  for  Ireland,  in  the  night  on  that  torical  descriptions  instead  of  sifted 
Irish  Sea  would  have  been  visited  by  truth.'  "  "  Could  we  imagine,"  he 
thoughts  too  full  and  bitter  and  mourn-  asks,  "  Grote  or  Mommsen  or  Kanke  or 
ful  to  have  left  him  any  taste  even  for  Freeman  engaged  in  such  a  way  with- 
the  splendors  of  Milton's  verse.  He  out  a  certain  sense  of  degradation?" 
was  about  to  write  on  Ireland  and  the  To  which  we  should  certainly  answer. 
Battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  had  got  up  his  not  merely  with  an  emphatic  yes,  but 
subject  with  his  usual  care  before  start-  further,  that  if  these  historians  had  tbe 
ing.  Is  it  not  next  to  incredible  that  capacity  to  produce  such  ballads  as 
he  could  have  thought  of  anything  else  Macaulay' s  "Lays,"  they  would  rise 
than  the  pathetic,  miserable,  humili-  indefinitely  in  our  esteem  by  producing 
ating  story  of  the  connection  between  them,  instead  of  falling  lower  in  it,  at 
the  two  islands  ?  And  he  knew  that  Mr.  Morison  thought  they  should,  be- 
story  better  than  most  men.  Yet  it  did  cause  they  did  not  employ  their  time 
not  kindle  his  mind  on  such  an  occasion  in  "  sifting"  truth,  instead.  Criticisms 
as  this.  There  was  a  defect  of  deep  like  this  seem  to  us  to  betray  the  wilful- 
sensibility  in  Macaulay, — a  want  of  ness  and  caprice  which  have  entered  as 
moral  draught  and  earnestness,— which  an  alloy  into  the  characteristics  of  most 
is  characteristic  of  his  writing  and  of  the  curious  group  of  men  who  have 
thinking."  Surely  there  never  was  a  been  what  we  have  called  ardent  agnos- 
more  amazing  outburst  of  indignation  tics.  They  are  men  who  indulge  them- 
than  this.  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Cot-  selves  in  arbitrary  intellectual  caprices 
ter  Morison  wants  men  of  genius  always  of  their  own, — in  killing  the  root  of 
to  reflect  the  reflections  which  are  spe-  what  is  great,  while  insisting  on  keeping 
dally  appropriate  to  the  particular  situ-  the  greatness  ;  in  lamenting  the  abuse 
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of  some  petty  habit  of  thought  by  which  his  sins,  or  purging  for  purification,  or 

they  lay  great  store,  and  attributing  to  stimulus   intended   to  give  him  higher 

it  a  kind  of  value  of  which  it  is  wholly  spiritual  strength,  the  pang  which  comet 

destitute.     Mr.  Cotter  Morison  strange-  from  above  is  full  of  power.    But  the 

ly  combined  the  eloquence  and  fervor  of  ardent  agnostics  of  our  own  day  want 

'Christian  sentiment   with   the  scornful  to  throw  all  the  ardor  of  faith  into  the 

fastidiousness  and  critical  pedantry  of  a  propagation  of  an   agnostic  service  of 

'systematic  thinker  who  sternly  rejected  humanity,    and    that  is  an  impossible 

all  that  did  not    lit    into    his    system,  combination  which  only  a  capricious  in- 

""  Agnostics,"  he  boasts,  "  when   smit-  tellect    could    imagine.     You    cannot 

ten  by  the  sharp  arrows  of  fate,  by  dis-  combine  Gibbon's  cold  intellect  with  a 

ease,    poverty,    bereavement,    do    not  saint's    passion    for    communion   with 

complicate  their  misery  by  anxious  mis-  "  the  infinite."    You  cannot  advocate 

giving*  and  fearful  wonder  why  they  are  the    service   of   a  limited    posterity  of 

thus  treated  by  the  God  of  their  salva-  mortal  beings  with  the  passion  which  it 

tion.      The    pitiless,    brazen    Heavens  due  to  the  regeneration  of  a  world  of 

overarch  them  and  believers  alike  ;  they  immortal  beings  ;  and  though  heie  and 

bear  their  trials  or  their  hearts  break,  there,  as  in  such  eloquent  critics  as  Mr. 

according   to  their  strength.     But  one  Cotter  Morison,  the  paradox  may  seem 

pang^  is  spared  them, — the  mystery  of  to  be  achieved,  we  may  be  quite  sure 

'God  s  wrath,  that  he  should  visit  them  that  either  the  agnostics  of  the  future 

so  sorely."     Yes,  that  pang  is  spared  will  cease  to  be  ardent,  or  that  the  ar- 

them,  and  the  strength  which  it  gives  dent  devotees  of  the  future  will  cease  to 

is   spared   them    also.     The    Christian  be  agnostic. — Spectator. 
knows  that  whether  it  is  retribution  for 
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England  has  been  the  great  nation-  whole  future  of  the  planet  depends  upon 

maker,  but  she  must  soon  either  pass  it.  .  .  .  Two    alternatives    are   befote 

from  her  high  estate,  or  rise  higher  and  us.  .  .  ,  Our    colonies    may    become 

advance  from  nation-making  to  empire-  independent  States,  and  in  that  case  the 

making.     Professor    J.    R.    Seeley,    in  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  West  Ind- 

"  Our  Colonial  Expansion,"  has  lately  ian  group  will  have  to  consider  whether 

put  the  situation  and  its  alternatives  very  admission   into  the   United  States  will 

plainly  : —  not   be  better   for  them  than  indepen- 

"There  is  no  topic  so  pregnant  as  dence.  The  other  alternative  is  that  Eng- 
this  of  the  mutual  influence  of  the  land  may  prove  able  to  hold  together  in 
branches  of  the  English  race.  The  a  federal  union  countries  very  remote 
from  each  other.     If  the  colonies  are 

<  Morgan's  Dominion  Annual  Register,  rSBS-  »ot.    "n    the    °ld    !>•»»«.  possessions  of 

— Canadian  Speeches  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  Govern-  England,  then  they  must  be  a  part  of 

■or-General. — A   Short  Hiitoty  of  the  Canadian  England,  and   we  must   adopt  this  view 

PeopU\ ,By  George  Bry«,  MX,  LL.D..  Pro-  m    earnesl>  ...  It  is    a  false  preoc- 

MrA?llffir%  fiR  ««?■-  ?•*  *•  P"M««  is  insolubie.'; 

Recollections  1851 10  1886.    By  Sir  E.  W.  Wat-  Al'  real  statesmen  will  help  and  not 

kin.  Ban.,  M.P.    Ward,  Lock  &  Co.  1887.—  hinder  the  great  epochal  movement  for 

A  Bill  for  the  Admission  of  the  States  of  Nova  the  recognition,  reconciliation,  and  or- 

r'lUj   %",  BUtmtwt&.  C~?%J^t-  "^  ganization  of  the  various    nations  and 

Canada  West,  etc.,  as  States  and  Territories  of  °  ..  ,  ..  .  '  .  _ 
the  United  Stoics  of  America.  39th  Congress  national  g">"PS  <h*t  make  up  our  enl- 
ist Session.  i%f&.— Ward- s  Report  to  Congress  pire,  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  im- 
onthe  Reciprocity  Treaty,  Feb.  r,  1862.— Report  perial  consolidation.  A  new  political 
of  Committee  of  Executive  Council  of  Canada  on  worid  demands  a  new  political  science, 
the  Same,  Feb.  1865.—  England  and  her  Colo-  _j  ,■,  ■  ■  _..-  l  u  1  r  „  ,._|j  :. 
nies.-  RUe  Essays  on  Imperial  Federation  ZtlA  tb*  CHSIS  which  Burke  foretold  in 
Swan  &   Co.     J^-J. —Our  Colonial  Expansion.  nls    great    speech    on    conciliation   With 

By  Professor  J.  R.  Seeley.    Macmillan.    1887.  America  has  come.     It  has  come  in  the 
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way  he  feared  it  would,  and  it  has  come  counteracted — a  breakwater  against  an- 

for  the  second  half  of  the  North  Ameri-  negation  being  established,  in  1859,  by 

can  continent.  creating    British    Columbia    a    Crown 

"  My  hold,"  he  said,  "  on  the  colo-  Colony  ;  (2)  for  the  saving  effects  on 

nies  is  in  the  close  affection  which  grows  Canada  of  the  exhausting  war  of  North 

from  common  names,   from  vindicated  and  South  in   1861-5  •  (3)  'or  Liberal 

blood,  from  similar  privileges,  and  equal  statesmen's  indifference  as  to  the  expiry 

protection.     These  are  the  ties  which,  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  in  1866  ;  and 

though  light  as  air,  are  as  strong  as  links  (4)  for  Beacon sfield's  work  of  federation 

of  iron.     Let  the  colonies  always  keep  in  1867. 

the  idea  of  their  civil  rights  associated  Great  Britain  may  not  remain  the  seat 
with  your  government,  they  will  cling  of  empire  if  she  cannot  realize  the  con- 
and  grapple  to  you,  and  no  force  under  ditioos  of  empire.  Our  enemies  see  this, 
heaven  will  be  of  power  to  tear  them  from  our  friends  see  it,  our  colonies  see  it ; 
their  allegiance  ;  but  let  it  be  once  un-  we  must  see  it  ourselves.  America 
derstood  that  your  government  may  be  eagerly  presses  on  Canada  the  desired 
one  thing,  and  their  privileges  another  privileges  of  equal  citizenship,  and  par- 
— that  these  two  things  may  exist  with-  ticipation  in  the  responsibility  and  dig- 
out  any  relation — the  cement  is  gone,  ntty  of  a  great  empire ;  while  Canada, 
and  everything  hastens  to  decay  and  at  present  anxious  for  full  British  citi- 
dissolution."  zenship,  is  left  by  us  to  drift  any  whither. 

The  largest  view  of  the  position  of  her  own  nationality  and  power  growing 
our  great  colonies  is,  and  must  be,  that  year  by  year,  and  in  her  hands  the  price- 
of  factors  in  federal,  confederal,  and  im-  less  advantage  of  her  inter-oceanic  tail- 
perial  statesmanship  ;  yet  two  of  the  way.  We  pass  by  the  case  of  Ireland, 
greatest  of  them  suffer,  for  no  fault  of  whose  very  nationality — the  sine  qui 
their  own,  from  flagrant,  not  to  say  turn  of  our  home  federation — is  denied, 
wanton,  anomalies,  lending  toward,  or  although  her  people  are  everywhere 
to,  disruption.  For  want  of  right  fed-  throughout  our  empire,  and  wield  a  dis- 
eral  relations  with  England,  they  have  proportionate  influence  over  the  policy 
become  the  victims  of  home  ignorance  of  our  greatest  rival,  whose  boundary 
or  carelessness,  and  the  conditions  of  touches  for  3000  miles  that  of  our  great- 
their  future  national  life  have  been  sub-  est  colony,  the  certain  battle-field  of 
jected  to  serious  mutilation,  limitation,  any  possible  Anglo- American  dispute, 
or  attack.  The  days  of  vast  organiza-  The  case  and  cry  of  Australasia  for  ade- 
tions,  great  empires,  great  alliances,  and  quale  federal  representation  in  London, 
great  wars  have  still  to  come ;  yet  we  or  for  some  voice  in  treaty-making,  d 
take  no  official  thought  of  the  morrow  propos  of  the  New  Guinea  incident,  is 
of  confederation,  without  which  no  de-  analogous  to  that  of  Canada  in  the  mat- 
fence  of  ours  can  possibly  be  equal  to  ter  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  and  is  a 
possible  or  probable  attacks  upon  us.  startling  warning  ;  for  in  New  Guinea, 

Canada  is  the  great  exemplar  of  what  in  1883-4,  through  ignorance  or  care- 
confederation  ought  to  do  for  the  Em-  lessness,  our  home  statesmen  lost  at 
pire,  and  of  what  our  statesmen  have  re-  one  fell  stroke  over  68,000  square  miles 
fused,  and  refuse  to  do,  for  confedera-  of  territory,  since  christened  "  Kaiser 
tion-  Canada  is  the  largest  and  also  Wilhelm  Land,"  and  thus  introduced 
the  nearest  of  our  large  colonies,  and  Germany  as  a  next-door  neighbor  to  the 
affords  the  only  safe  land  transit  to  the  Australasian  system.* 
East  and  Australasia.  Canada  was  the  How  long  then  shall  we  palter  on  the 
object,  not  to  say  the  butt,  of  the  spe-  Great  Divide  between  Confederation 
daily  contemptuous  indifference  with  and  Disruption,  and  dare  the  one  because 
which  Whig  statesmen  treated  her,  and  we  will  not  achieve  the  other  ?  The 
our  own  best  imperial  interests,  in  the  question  is  not  what  must  be  the  logical 
matter  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  and  end  of  this  conduct,  but  what  sort  of 
at  other  specially  critical  times.  The  disaster  is  needed  to  awake  us  to  a  right 
Canadian  question  is,  moreover,  remark-  —  s^ eh%  l6,  7.  Australian  Driencwand  Ne* 
able  in  several  respects  :—{i)  for  the  Gninea,"  by  C.  Kiolock  Cooke,  Macmillan, 
way  in  which  Whig  shortcomings  were  April,  1S87. 
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course,  or  how  long  the  end  can  be  post-  in  1854  to  $68,000,000  in  1864,  and  this 
poned  if  we  propose  to  the  colonies  no  trade  was  larger  than  that  of  the  United 
reasonable  bond  of  citizenship  and  no  States  with  any  country  in  the  world  ex- 
adequate  voice  in  empire.  cept  Great  Britain.     This  Tieaty  was 

The  consensus  on  these  subjects,  of  allowed  to  expire  in  1866,  with  twelve 

the  prize  and  other  essayists  on  federa-  months'   notice  given   17th  of   March 

tion,  chosen  out  of  106  competitors  from  1865,  notwithstanding  the  report  of  the 

all  parts  of  the   Empire,   and  writing  Committee  of  the  Honorable  the  Exec- 

from  the  Cape,  Melbourne,   New  Zea-  utive  Council,  approved   by   the  Gov- 

land,  and  Manitoba,  is  as  important  as  ern or- General  of  Canada  on  the  19th  of 

it  is  remarkable,   and  is  reinforced  by  February  1865,  of  which  we  extract  the 

three  writers  in  the  past  year — namely,  following  : — 

Professor  Bryce,  of  Manitoba  College  ;        "  There  is  imminent  danger  of  its 

Sir  E.  W.  Watkin.  who  has  crossed  the  abrogation  unless  prompt  and  vigorous 

Atlantic  on  various  important  missions  steps  be  taken  by  her  Majesty's  Minis- 

to  Canada  or  the  States  thirty  times  in  ters  to  avert  a  great  calamity, 
the    last    thirty-five    years  ;    and    Mr.         "  Specially   .  ,  .  importance  of   re- 

Cooke,  just  quoted,  whose  book  is  com-  newal  before  the  year's  notice,  for  fear 

piled   from    ihe  papers    of    Sir    Peter  that  the  notice,  if  once  given,  would  not 

Scratchier,  late  defence  adviser  of  the  be  revoked. 
Australasian  colonies.  "It  would  be  impossible  to  express 

In  February  1862,  Mr.  Ward,  Chair-  in  figures,  with  any  approach  to  accu- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  to  racy,  the  extent  to  which  the  facilities  of 
which  the  United  States  Congress  had  commercial  intercourse  created  by  the 
referred  the  whole  matter  of  the  Reci-  Reciprocity  Treaty  have  contributed  to 
procity  Treaty,  reported,  in  part,  as  fol-  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this  prev- 
iews : —  "  The  great  and  practical  value  ince  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  eaag- 
of  the  British  North  American  provinces  gerate  the  importance  which  the  people 
and  possessions  is  seldom  appreciated,  of  Canada  attach,"  etc. 
Stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa-  After  a  reference  to  "  loyalty  to  their 
cific  Oceans,  they  contain  an  area  of  at  Sovereign,"  the  committee  concluded 
least  3.478,380  square  miles — more  than  with  these  words  : — "  They  cannot  err 
is  owned  by  the  United  States,  and  not  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  enlight- 
much  less  than  the  whole  of  Europe  with  ened  statesmen  of  the  great  Empire  of 
its  family  of  nations.  which  it  is  the  proudest  boast  of  Cana- 

"  The  climate,  and  soil  axe  precisely  dians  to  form  a  part,  to  the  connection, 
those  by  which  the  skill,  energy,  and  between  material  prosperity  and  political 
virtue  of  the  human  race  are  best  devel-  contentment,  feeling  that  they  appeal  to 
oped.  Nature  there  demands  thought  the  highest  motives  of  patriotic  states- 
and  labor  from  man  as  conditions  of  his  men— the  desire  to  perpetuate  a  do- 
existence,  and  yields  abundant  rewards  minion  founded  on  the  affectionate  al- 
to a  wise  industry."  legiauce  of  a  prosperous  and  contented 

The  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854  had  people." 
settled  the  fishery  complications  on  a  But  "  her  Majesty's  Imperial  ad- 
coast-line  of  4000  miles,  and  provided  risers,"  appealed  to  in  this  document, 
for  the  international  navigation  of  the  were  attending  to  Poland  and  Denmark  ; 
St.  Lawrence  for  uoo  miles,  and  of  the  of  369  papers  tabled  in  1864,  and  170  in 
canals  and  locks  of  that  mighty  river  and  1865,  not  one  was  about  this  treaty; 
of  Lake  Michigan  and  its  tributaries,  and,  by  October  1865,  when  Lord  John 
It  had  removed  jealousies  with  the  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  came  in,  the 
States,  and  fostered  common  interests  notice  to  terminate  had  been  given.  In 
to  the  extent,  in  1865,  of  an  annual  in-  May  1865,  when  questions  on  the  sub- 
terchange  of  commodities  of  £10,000,-  ject  were  asked  in  the  English  House  of 
000  sterling,  and  strengthened  the  bonds  Commons,  the  answer  was — there  were 
of  peace  and  goodwill.  According  to  "  no  papers,"  and  there  had  been  no 
the  report  of  the  United  States  Revenue  negotiations.  "  It  was  the  masterly  in- 
Commissioners,  1866,  the  trade  under  activity  of  Earl  Granville  and  other 
the  Treaty  increased  from  (20,000,000  Whigs,"    writes    Six    E.    W.    Watkin, 
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"  which  has  done  bo  much  harm  to  the  dncement  for  this  treaty,  and  in  settle- 
prestige  and  power  of  our  Empire.  Op-  ment  of  Alabama  claims,  we  can  obtain 
port  unities  are  everything."  a  cession  ofVancouver'sIsland,  or  other 

These  derelictions  first  brought  clear-  territory,  it  will  be  a  consummation  de- 

ly  out  the  real  alternatives  which  present  vontly  to  be  wished.  ...  If  the  maii- 

themselves  to  Canada.     Canada,  haviog  time  provinces  (of  Canada)  would  join 

no  treaty  powers  of  her  own,  is  not  mis-  us  spontaneously  to-day,  sterile  as  they 

tress  of  her  own  destiny,  as  she  means  to  may  be  in  the  soil  under  a  sky  of  steel, 

be.      She  will  demand   federal   repre-  still,  with  their  hardy  population,  har- 

sentation  at  Westminster  or  at  Washing-  bors,  fisheries,  and  seamen,  they  would 

ton.     The  latter  would  at  once  give  the  greatly  strengthen  and  improve  our  po- 

United    States    commercial   unity  and  sition,   and  aid  us  in  the  struggle  for 

"equality  on  the  ocean'' with  ourselves,  equality  on  the  ocean.     If  we  would 

Up  to    1865    both   Canada  and   the  sneceed  upon  the  deep  we  must  either 

States  would    have  welcomed  negotia-  maintain   our  fisheries    or    absorb  the 

tions  to  extend  or  renew  the  Treaty,  provinces." 

After  1865,  and,  notably,  in  the  debate  This  was  in  1S66.  "  The  British 
of  March  14th,  r866,  members  of  Con-  North  America  Act"  became  law  on 
giess  talked  of  the  American  deputies  of  March  29,  1867,  and  since  then  the 
Great  Britain  being  received  there:  making  of  the  Canadian  nation  out  of 
"  Let  them  come  and  share  theresponsi-  the  seven  provinces  has  gone  on  apace, 
bilities  of  our  one  Government.  Let  us  The  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity 
be  all  brothers  with  one  flag  under  one  Treaty  involved  the  future  of  a  largely 
destiny."  The  fact  was  that,  immedr-  increased  commerce,  the  question  Of 
ately  on  the  termination  (May  1865)  of  arming  or  of  neutralizing  the  lakes, 
the  war  between  North  and  South,  a  (through  the  centre  of  four  of  which— 
strong  annexationist  and  protectionist  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario- 
party  had  sprung  up,  and  it  was  plainly  the  political  boundary  passes),  and  the 
declared  in  Congress  that  the  suspension  process  which  was  fast  making  one  peo- 
01  the  Treaty  would  compel  the  Cana-  pie  commercially,  and  two  nations  po- 
dians  to  "  come  in."  The  anti-British  litically.  "  Since  1817,"  as  Sir  E.  W. 
party  was  stimulated  by  the  attitude  of  Watkin  said  in  the  English  House,  "  we 
Earl  Russell  with  regard  to  the  reraon-  had  neutralized  as  regards  armaments 
strances  of  Adams  and  Seward  in  1864,  the  great  lakes  and  waterways  of  Amer- 
as  to  confederate  agents  asylumed  in  ica,  possessing  a  coast-line  of  3000  miles. 
Canada  and  invading  the  United  States.  But  he  had  seen  a  very  strong  United 
Then  followed  theburningof  their  com-  States  fortress  within  forty  miles  of 
mercial  steamers  and  the  Alabama  raids,  Montreal  itself,  with  embrasures,  he  be- 
and  then  came  notice  of  termination  of  lieved,  for  some  200  guns.  This  work 
the  Treaty.  The  reform  journals  of  the  had  been  going  on  during  the  war"— 
West  took  up  the  annexation  strain,  urged  on  apparently  by  fears  of  British 
The   Chicago    Tribune*    of   January    6,  intervention.* 

1866,  boasted,  "  The  Canadians  will  in  In  r863  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
the  end  be  constrained  to  knock  for  ad-  route,  to  commence  at  Halifax,  was  re- 
mission into  the  Great  Republic  ;"  and  ing  settled.  In  1868  the  council  meet- 
Mr.  Morrill,  Chairman  of  Ways  and  ing  for  deciding  the  route  of  the  inter- 
Means,  said  at  Washington,  in  the  fol-  colonial  railway  was  held  at  Ottawa.  By 
lowing  month,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Gait,  November  1885  the  Canadian  Pacific 
the  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance,  and  was  completed,  and  brought  Great  Brit- 
others,  on  neutralization,  "  That  will  am  925  miles  nearer  to  Yokohama,  the 
have  to  be  postponed  until  you,  gentle-  chief  seaport  of  Japan,  and  proportion- 
men,  assume  your  seats  here."  ably  nearer    to    Hong   Kong  and   the 

Mr.    Derby,    in    his  report    (Jan.   r,  East.f     In  the  same  year  it  carried  9,- 

1866)    to  the  United   States  Revenue  672,599   passengers,    and    made  a  net 

Commissioners,    discussed    the  various     

claims  of  "  concession  or  coercion"  as  .  s       .    March  m      ^  ..  CwwU  ^ 

inducements  to  the  Canadians  to     come  the  States,"  pp.  437-8. 

over;"   "  and  if,"  he  writes,  "as  an  in-  f  "  Statesman's  Year  Book." 
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profit  of  over  eight  million  dollars,  and  of  this  is  that  confederation  introduced 

the  Imperial  Government  will  probably  a  larger  life,  the  continued  rivalry  of  the 

subsidize  a  line  of  steamers  from  Van-  United  States  awakened  in  Canadians  a 

couver,  and  establish  a  regular  mail  ser-  desire  to  hold  their  own.     Undoubtedly 

vice  over  this  road  to  the  East  and  Aus-  the  Mackenzie  Government  fell  because 

tralasia.     10,773   miles  of  railway  had  it  failed  to  realize  the  swelling  tide  of 

been  completed  at  the  end  of  June  1885,  rising  Canadian  life,  and  to  satisfy  the 

being  an  increase  of  834  miles  over  the  people's  desire  for  the  unification  of  the 

total  length  in   1884.     812  miles  more  Dominion." 

were  in  course  of  construction,  and  for  Sir  E-  W.  Watkin's  "  Recollections" 

3000  more  which  has  been  surveyed  a  of  Canada  and  the  States  are  from  1851 

concession  has  been  granted  by  the  Gov-  to  1886,  and  he  was  often  engaged  on 

eminent,  making  a  total  of  14,585  miles,  matters  connected  with  American  and 

Professor  Bryce  and  Sir  E.  W.  Wat-  Canadian  railways  of  the  greatest  im- 
kiu  both  confirm  our  contention  re-  portance,  in  negotiations  as  to  the  inter 
specting  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Cana-  colonial  railway,  the  Northwest  transit 
dian  nationality,  the  necessity  of  imperial  and  telegraph,  the  purchase  of  the  Hud- 
confederation,  the  conditions  on  which  son's  Bay  property,  etc  We  condense 
Canada  will  join  us  in  a  real  union,  and  the  following  pertinent  remarks  from 
the  alternatives  if  she  do  not— especially  his  preface  : — 

the  conclusion  that  Canadian  indepen-  "In  this  period  of  thirty-six  years 
dence  means  finally  nothing  short  of  ab-  (1851-86)  the  British  American  piov- 
sorption  into  the  United  States.  Mean-  inces  have  been  more  than  once  on  the 
while,  however,  Canada  becomes  more  slide.  The  cold,  neglectful,  contemp- 
and  more  English,  and  America  more  tuous  treatment  of  colonies  in  general, 
and  more  cosmopolitan,  and  the  great  and  of  Canada  in  particular,  by  the 
mass  of  Dominion  interests,  national  and  Doctrinaire  Whigs  and  Benthamite  Rad- 
moral,  as  well  as  material,  are  being  icals,  and  by  Tories  of  the  Adderley 
stimulated  and  sustained  by  commerce,  School,  had,  up  to  recent  periods, 
and  united,  as  Lord  Durham's  famous  become  a  painful  strain.  Denuding 
report  proclaimed  they  would  be,  by  the  Canada  of  the  imperial  red-coat  disgust- 
railways,  ed  very  many  ;  and  the  constant  whis- 

In  his  "  Short  History  of  tne  Cana-  pering  at  the  door  of  Canada  by  United 

dian  People,"  Professor  Bryce  remarks  States  influences,  combined  with  the  ex- 

(pp.  462-3)  : —  penditure  of  United  States  money  on 

1  Probably  no  people  has  ever  entered  Nova  Scotian  and  other  Canadian  dee- 

upon  so  heavy  a  responsibility  in  order  tions,  roust  be  looked  to  and  stopped, 

to  build  up   a  nation  as  the  Canadian  to  prevent  a  slide  in  the  direction  of 

people.     The  project  of  a  trans-conti-  Washington. 

nental  railway,  a  part  of  it  to  pass  over  "  But  what  will  our  Government  at 
many  hundreds  of  mites  of  rock  and  home  do  with  the  new  Northwest  pas- 
mountain,  might  well  have  deterred  a  sage  through  Canada  ?  The  future  of 
more  numerous  and  wealthy  people.  Canada  depends  upon  the  decision.  Is 
The  acquisition  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  be  left 
Company  territory  in  1870,  and  the  de-  as  a  monument  at  once  of  Canada's  loy- 
sire  to  make  complete  the  solid  fabric  ally  and  foresight,  and  of  Canada's  be- 
of  British  American  union  by  the  addi-  trayal ;  oris  it  to  be  made  the  new  land 
tion  of  British  Columbia,  led  to  a  promise  route  to  our  Eastern  and  Australian  em- 
by  the  Canadian  Government  to  com-  pire  ?  If  it  is  to  be  shunted,  then  the 
plete  in  ten  years  the  inter-oceanic  high-  strength  given  by  this  glorious  self  •con- 
way,  thus  linking  together  the  several  tained  route  from  the  old  country  to  all 
provinces.  That  the  people  of  Canada  the  new  countries  is  wasted- 
believed  in  those  who  claimed  to  act  "On  the  other  hand,  if  those  who 
from  patriotic  and  broad  political  mo-  now  govern  believe  in  empire,  and  are 
tives  is  seen  by  their  willingness  to  take  statesmen,  then  the  soldier,  .... 
upon  themselves  the  burden  of  debt,  mails  for  the  East,  for  Australia,  and 
The  opponents  of  the  railway  called  the  beyond  will  pass  that  way,  and  the  sub- 
patriots   '  madmen.'    The   explanation  ject  of  every  part  of  the  Empire  will,  as 
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he  passes,   feel  that  he  is  treading  the  temper  of  .Canada  is  plainly  to  insist  that 

sacred  soil  of  real  liberty  and  progress,  in  treaty-making  she  shall  be  represented. 

"Some  years  ago  Sir  John  A.  Mac-  "Should  Canada   declare  for  inde- 

donald  said,  '  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  pendence,  she  must  be  prepared  to  take 

day — and  if  I  do  not,  that  my  son  may  her  place  among  the  nations  ;  must  im- 

be  spared— to  see  Canada  the  right  aim  mediately  face  the  building  and  equip 

of  England.'  ment  of  a  navy  to  protect  her  coast-line 

"  Thinking  people  will  recognize  that  and  fisheries  ;  must  establish  a  standing 
the  United  States  become  year  by  year  army  at  least  as  large  as  that  of  the 
less  English  and  more  cosmopolitan,  .United  States ;  must  follow  her  very- 
less  peaceful  and  more  aggressive.  The  considerable  commerce  to  every  part  of 
problem  here  is,  how  gradually  to  weak-  the  world  with  a  consular  and  diplo- 
en  the  sectional,  and  strengthen  union  malic  service ;  must  enormously  in- 
ideas.  Surely  in  Canada  we  can  apply  crease  her  foreign  department  of  govern- 
the  safety-valve  of  augmenting  British  ment,  and  pilot  her  own  way  through 
aid  and  influence.  Why  not  try  the  re-  the  treacherous  shoals  and  dangerous 
introduction  of  the  red-coat,  to  been-  whirlpools  of  international  complication. 
listed  and  officered  from  every  portion  "  With  international  relations  with  the 
of  the  Queen's  dominions,  as  of  one  United  States  so  varied  and  complicated, 
imperial  army,  paid  for  by  the  whole  independence  would  probably  be  but 
Empire  7 '  *  the  prelude  to  annexation,  a  contingency 

The  following  remarks  by  Professor  which  the  interest,  sentiment,  and  pa- 
Bryce,  on  the  growth  of  Canadian  na-  triotic  attitude  of  the  great  mass  of 
tionality,  and  of  the  feeling  for  national  Canadians  forbids  even  to  be  discussed- 
defence,  together  with  the  wish  for  fed-  While  all  Canadians  of  any  character  or 
eral  citizen  rights  with  Englishmen,  and  standing  oppose  the  suggestion  made, 
on  the  probability  that  Canadian  inde-  probably  the  French  Canadians  are  the 
pendence  would  soon  merge  in  Ameri-  most  determined  in  opposition  to  inde- 
can  citizenship,  are  most  important  {—  pendence  and  its  probable  result 

"  In  1S61,   '  the  Mason  and  Slidell,  "  There  it,  indeed,  a  school -of  pes- 

or   Trent,  affair '  roused  Canadian  pa-  simistic  writers,  who  belittle  the  future 

triotisrn.     A  remarkable  change  came  of  Canada,  and  conjure  up  difficulties  ; 

over  the  country.     Volunteers  organised  but  when  these  prophets  of  evil  are  dead 

all   over  the  country  and  enlisted  for  Canadian  autonomy  will  no  doubt  be 

three    years.      From    this    time    forth  living  still. 

Canada  possessed  a  well-armed  and  uni-  "  The  eyes  of  Canada  are  turned  to 
formed  citizen  soldiery.  The  Trait  imperial  federation.  In  November  1884 
excitement  passed  away,  but  the  military  a  league  was  founded  in  England,  aim- 
spirit  continued.  The  skill  of  the  ing  at  the  permanent  unity  of  the  British 
Canadian  voyageur  soldiers  in  1870  led  Empire.  The  principle  of  the  scheme 
General  Wolseley  to  send  to  Canada  for  is  that  no  rights  of  local  parliaments  as 
an  agile  force  to  work  his  boats  up  the  regards  local  affairs  shall  be  affected  ; 
Nile.  The  unity  of  the  Dominion  is  and  that  it  shall  combine  on  an  equi- 
being  felt  as  year  by  year  passes.  table  basis  the  resources  of  the  Empire 

"  The  development  of  a  national  life  for  the  maintenance  of  common  inter- 
in  Canada  brings  heavy  responsibilities  cats,  and  adequately  provide  for  an  01- 
with  it  Canada  possesses  a  population  ganized  defence  of  common  rights."  * 
of  5,000,000,  a  territory  of  three  and  a  Mr.  Greswell,  the  first  London  Cham- 
half  millions  of  square  miles,  and  a  ber  of  Commerce  prizeman,  and  late 
commercial  navy  one  of  the  largest  in  Professor  of  Classics  at  the  Cape  Uni- 
the  world.  Her  pioneers  are  reclaiming  verstty,  writes  : — 
the  face  of  the  earth  in  the  remotest  dis-  "Imperial  federation  seems  to  be  a 
tricts ;  new  industries  arc  springing  up  way  of  imperial  salvation.  ,  .  .  Those 
in  her  cities.  In  the  veins  of  her  peo-  parochial  politicians  to  whom  a  British 
pie  runs  the  blood  of  races  which  in  the  empire,  extending  its  organization  over 
Old  World  have  been   famous.      The     


*  Watkia's  "  Canada  and  the  Slates." 
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the  world,  is  inconceivable  and  imprac- 
ticable. .  .  .  If  the  Demos  of  Eng- 
land disregard  the  legacy  of  a  colonial 
empire,  ihey  will  prove  yet  again  that 
democracies  cannot  be  trusted  with  em- 
pire." 

But,  indeed,  all  the  essays  reprinted 
by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
re-echo  the  demand  made  by  Canada 
for  equal  citizenship  in  imperial  federa- 
tion. Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  New  Zealand, 
asks  :  "  Does  any  future  destiny  pre- 
sent itself  as  possible  for  the  British  Em- 
pire, but,  on  the  one  hand,  a  federation 
upon  fair  and  equitable  grounds,  or,  on 
the  other,  its  final  disruption  ?  Can  it 
then  be  reasonably  expected  that  the 
present  position  of  the  supreme  legisla- 
tive authority,  vested  in  the  mother 
country  alone,  will  be  permanently  pala- 
table to  the  other  countries  of  the  Em- 
pire ?  Can  it  be  believed  that,  as  the 
colonies  approach  nearer  to  the  mother 
country,  or  exceed  it  in  wealth  and 
population,  they  will  submit,  or  ought 
to  submit,  to  the  dictation  of  one  power 
only  of  the  Empire,  on  questions  in 
which  they  have  an  equality,  if  not  a 
preponderance,  of  interest,  or  which 
may  involve  them  in  tremendous  sacri- 
fices ?  Can  England  now  shrink  from 
the  responsibilities  in  which  her  success 
has  involved  her,  or  from  such  a  modi- 
fication of  the  machinery  of  her  govern- 
ment as  has  become  necessary  to  con- 
solidate and  preserve  the  mighty  fabric 
which  it  is  her  pride  and  glory  to  have 
called  into  existence  ¥' 

Mr.  Bradshaw,  of  Melbourne,  de- 
mands :  "  In  case  of  war  what  would 
happen  ?  The  Colonial  Ministries  would 
be  intrusted  with  the  entire  control  of 
the  local  defence,  regardless  of  any  rea- 
sonable expense.  The  one  recognized 
fact  would  be  that  Great  Britain  was  at 
war,  and  that  the  colonies  were  liable  to 
attack,  and  must  be  defended.  Who, 
then,  throughout  the  whole  British  Em- 
pire would  be  carrying  on  the  war  ?  The 
British  and  Colonial  Ministries.  Why 
not  then  carry  out  one  comprehensive 
scheme  instead  of  each  fighting  for  his 
own  hand  ?" 

Mr.  Turnock,  of  Winnipeg,  Mani- 
toba, writes  ; — 

"  We  believe  that  .  .  .  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century  will  decide  whether 
the  summit  of  England's  greatness  has 


been  reached,  and  the  period  of  her  de- 
cadence is  st  hand.  What  was  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
great  Roman  Empire  ?  One  by  one 
those  possessions  were  allowed  to  lapse 
into  independence,  etc.  It  will  be  well 
for  England  if  she  profits  by  the  mis- 
takes, lest  she  meet  the  fate,  of  her  great 
prototype.  As  a  Canadian,  we  will  look 
at  the  question  from  a  Canadian  point 
of  view.  Since  confederation,  nineteen 
years  ago,  a  national  spirit  has  been 
manifesting  itself,  and  is  each  year  on 
the  increase.  But  the  Canadians  have 
not  a  voice  in  the  making  of  their  trea- 
ties ■  .  .  neither  can  they  prevent  a 
war  by  which  their  country  might  be 
overrun  and  desolated.  Whenever  any 
trouble  has  occurred  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  Canada  has  al- 
ways been  the  battle-ground  .  .  .  and 
it  would  be  Canada  again  that  would 
bear  the  brunt  of  battle.  This  (Cana- 
dian) national  spirit  may  be  for  good  or 
ill.  ...  It  is  for  England  to  decide. 
Canada  cannot  long  continue  as  she  is. 
What,  then,  is  her  future  ?  Indepen- 
dence, annexation  to  the  Republic  south 
of  her,  or  a  readjustment  of  her  relations 
with  England.  Independent  Canada 
would  soon  become  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  .  .  .  She  would  then  be 
an  active  instead  of  a  passive  part  of  a 
great  nation.  Is  England  prepared  to 
offer  Canada  the  same  as  the  United 
States  does  ?  Is  she  prepared  to  confer 
the  full  rights  and  privileges  of  British 
citizens?  If  she  is,  there  is  not  the  least 
question  as  to  which  Canada  will  adopt ; 
and  what  may  be  said  of  Canada  may 
be  said  of  the  other  colonies.  We  have 
instanced  Canada,  because  she  is  the 
oldest  and  most  advanced  of  all  the 
colonies,  and  is  perhaps  the  least  Eng- 
lish of  them,  having  a  great  deal  in 
common  with  the  United  States.  Au- 
stralia would  be  in  a  better  position  to 
maintain  independence,  but  would  she 
prefer  it  to  being  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  United  Kingdom  ?  We 
greatly  mistake  if  she  would. 

"  We  are  a  strong  English  Conserva- 
tive .  .  .  and  hold  that  a  scheme  to 
consolidate  the  foundations  of  our  em- 
pire is  essentially  conservative.  As  we 
propose  to  make  the  old  countryman  and 
the  colonist  equal,  and  give  the  colonist 
the  same  voice  as  the  old  countryman 
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in  imperial  affairs,  we  believe  that  with  and  Pacific  was  that  "  nobody  knew 

a  scheme  that  accomplishes   this  the;  what  the  British  Government  was  in- 

w ill  be  perfectly  satisfied.     This  is  to  dined  to  do. "     As  a  matter  of  fact  the 

be  accomplished  by  federation."  British   Ambassador  took  no  notice  of 

Hr.  Goldwin  Smith  says  of  the  Carta-  the  Bill.     Mr.  Disraeli  soon  acceded  to 

dian  Pacific  Railway  ;—  power,'  and  in  the   following  year  the 

"...  Running     through     a    great  Act  of    Canadian    Confederation    was 

part  of  its  course  completely  within  the  passed.      During  the    debate  on  that 

grasp  of  tbe  Americans,  so   that  Mr.  Bill,  February  28,   1867   ("  Hansard," 

Blaine,  if  he  were  elected  President  by  vol.    185,   p.    1187),   Mr.  Watkin   well 

the  Irish  vote,  would  carry  the  keys  of  argued  : — 

India  at  his  girdle. "  "Did  the  ban.  member  (Mr.  Bright) 
And  of  the  fishermen  on  tbe  Ameri-  think  that  it  was  best  for  civilization 
can  side  he  remarks  :—  and  for  public  liberty  that  this  half  of 
"Not  a  few  are  Canadians  by  birth,  the  continent  should  be  annexed  to  the 
and  living  proofs  of  the  fusion  that  is  United  States  ?  Every  man  of  common 
fast  being  biought  about  between  the  sense  knew  that  these  territories  could 
two  sections  of  the  English-speaking  not  stand  by  themselves  ;  they  must  be 
race  upon  this  continent,  through  the  either  British  or  American,  under  the 
operation  of  attractive  forces  too  strong  Crown  or  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
for  political  allegiance."  *  Extent  and  variety  were  among  the  de- 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  however,  is  one  menu  of  imperial  greatness.  Take  the 
of  the  small  and  diminishing  party  of  question  of  defence.  Oar  North 
tittle  Englanders,  and  declared  long  ago  American  possessions  had  a  coast-line 
for  "  colonial  enfranchisement,"  alias  of  1000  miles  on  the  East  and  800  on 
imperial  disruption.  Few,  when  he  first  the  West,  and  some  of  the  finest  harbors 
wrote,  thought  much  of  the  prospects  on  that  continent,  and  a  mercantile 
of  imperial  unity,  but  we  must  bear  in  marine  entitling  it  to  the  third  rank 
mind  that  Canada,  as  remarked  by  Sir  among  maritime  nations.  The  moment 
E.  W.  Watkin,  "  has  been  hitherto  the  these  advantages  passed  into  the  hands 
resort  of  British  settlers  only,  while  tbe  of  the  United  States  that  country  would 
United  States  have  become  a  home  for  become  the  greatest  naval  power  in  tbe 
all  the  world-"  world.  In  preserving  commercial  reta- 
in the  year  before  the  Act  of  Cana-  tions  with  the  United  States,  the  Cana- 
dian Confederation  was  passed,  and  on  dian  frontier  line  of  3000  miles  was  like- 
the  zd  of  July  1866,  an  extraordinary  wise  extremely  useful.  If  England, 
Bill  was  introduced  into  the  American  therefore,  desired  to  maintain  her  trade. 
Congress,  read  twice,  and  referred  to  it  was  desirable  to  maintain  her  North 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  for  American  possessions.  A  large  propor- 
the  admission  into  the  American  Re-  tion  of  the  corn  imported  into  this  coun- 
public  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  try  was  brought  from  America,  and  in 
Canada  East  and  West,  and  for  the  or-  what  state  wonld  England  find  herself  if 
ganization  of  tbe  territories  of  Selkirk,  all  the  food  exports  of  North  America 
Saskatchewan,  and  Columbia.  It  en-  were  placed  under  the  control  of  tbe 
acted  that,  on  notice  of  consent  by  Government  of  Washington  ?  Thecorn- 
Great  Britain  and  the  provinces  con-  growing  fields  of  Upper  Canada  ranked 
cemed,  the  President  should  proclaim  fifth  in  point  of  productiveness.  Did 
them  constituted  and  admitted  as  States  England  not  wish  to  preserve  this  vast 
and  territories  of  the  United  States  of  storehouse  ?  Suppose  that  Canada  be- 
America  accordingly  !  Sir  E.  W.  Wat-  longed  to  America :  in  the  event  of  a 
kin  prints  the  Bill  verbatim,  in  his  chap-  quarrel  with  England  there  was  nothing 
ter  on  "  uncertain  sounds"  and  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  de- 
"  duffer"  government  by  our  Adder  leys,  claring  that  not  an  ounce  of  food  should 
Russells,  and  Granvilles.  The  only  ex-  leave  its  territories,  which  would  then 
cuse  for  offering  to  relieve  the  Queen  of  extend  from  the  Arctic  Regions  to  the 
all  her  territories  between  the  Atlantic  Gulf  of  Mexico.     It  was  no  use  blinking 

the  question.     This  would  not  be  a  de- 

•  Cenumftrary  Rtvitw,  October  r887.  cision  affecting  Canada  merely  ;  we  had 
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sympathies  alike  with  Australia  and  the  Britain,  or  new  and  capable  men  F    Or 

other  colonies.      The   Biitish   Empire  should  the  whole  state  of  our  relations 

was  one  and  indivisible,  or  it  was  noth-  with  the  United  States  be  remitted  to  a 

nig."  Plenipotentiary?    What    ought    we  to 

The  answer  to  all  these  doubts  and  seek  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  civili- 

questiomngs  is   "Confederation" — the  zation  ? 

Imperial  Confederation  of  all  the  Brit-  "  1.  A   neutralization    of   the    3000 
ains.     Sir  E.  W.  Watkin  is  not  the  first  miles  of  frontier,  rendering  fortifications 
who  has  pointed  out  that  a  confederal  needless- 
council  in  London  would  soon  naturally  "  2.  A  continuance  of  the  'neutrality 
lead  to  the  selection  of  the  fittest  and  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  bordering  upon 
choicest  men   of  the   Empire  for   the  the  two  countries, 
greatest  and  most  responsible  positions  "  3.  Common  navigation  of  the  lakes 
in  the  Empire,  for  it  was  a  strong  point  and  the  outlets  to  the  sea. 
in  some  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Com-  "4.    An  enlargement  of    canals  and 
merce  essays  on  confederation.     But  we  locks,  to  enable  the  food  of  the  West  to 
are  tempted  here  to  transcribe  what  Sir  flow  unimpeded,    and    at    the   smallest 
E.  W.  Watkin  and  Professor  Brvce  say  cost,  direct  in  the  same  bottoms  to  Eu- 
of  "  The  Statesman  of  Canada.'      The  rope  or  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
former  says  : —  '  5.  Neutrality  of  telegraphs  and  post 

"  Mr.  (since  Sir)  John  A,  Macdonald  routes  between  the  Atlantic    and    the 

enteredtheGovernor-Generarspresence  Pacific,  no  matter  which  territory  they 

with  a  manly  deference.     I  was  at  once  may  traverse. 

struck  by  an  odd  resemblance  in  some  "  6.  A  free  interchange  of  untaxed, 

of  his  features  and  expressions  to  Dis-  and  an   exchange  at  internal  revenue 

raeli— dark   curly  hair,   piercing  eyes,  duty  only,  of  taxed,  commodities, 

aquiline  nose,  mouth  sometimes  Arm,  "7.  The  passage  of  goods  in 'bond 

almost  stern  in  expression,  sometimes  so  through    the    respective    territories    as 

mild  that  he  seemed  especially  fitted  to  heretofore. 

play  with  little  children.     I  soon  learned  "  8.  A  common  use  of  ports  on  both 

that,   in   tact,    fixed  purpose,   and   re-  sides  of  the  continent." 

sources,  he  was  ahead  of  them  all,  and,  It  is  not  strange  that  the  speeches  of 

after  watching  his  career  for  a  quarter  Mr.   D'Arcy  McGee,  a  Young  Ireland 

of  a  century,  1  have  seen  no  reason  to  man  of  1848,  and  a  victim  of  Fenian  as- 

alter  that  opinion.     He  is  the  statesman  sassination  at  Ottawa,  should  be  among 

of  Canada — one  of  the  ablest  men  on  the  best  Canadian  contributions  to  fed- 

the  continent     I  wish  he  administered  eral  questions,  and  the  best  examples  of 

the  colonial  relations  of  the  whole  Em-  Canadian   Irish  loyalty.     There  needs, 

pire.     Had  he  done  so  for  the  last  ten  therefore,  no  apology  for  the  following 

years  we  should  have  escaped  our  mis-  short  extract  from  his  great  speech  in 

takes  in  South  Africa  and  the  everlast-  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada,  at 

ing  disgrace  of  Majuba  Hill,     Why  is  it  Quebec,  9th  of  February  1865,  in  thede- 

that  such  men  are  excluded  from  office  bate  on  the  Canadian  Dominion  Bill  :— 

at  home  f  "  1  trust  the  House  will  permit  me  a 

"He   is  probably,"   says  Professor  few  words  as  to  the  principle  of  confed- 

Bryce  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  '  the  best  Itv-  eration  itself.     There  is  something  in 

ing  example  of  Conservatism  as  opposed  the  frequent  fond  recurrence  of  mankind 

to  Toryism.     The  Dominion,  with  its  to  this  principle,  among  the  freest  peo- 

con  Aiding  interests,  arising  from  differ-  pie,' in  their  best  times  and  in  their  worst 

ences  of  commercial  and  industrial  situ-  dangers,  which  leads  me  to  believe  that 

ation,  of  race,  religion,  and  prejudice,  it  has  a  very  deep  hold  in  human  nature 

afforded  unbounded  field  for  the  special  itself — an  excellent  basis  for  a  Govern- 

qualities  of  such  a  man  as  Sir  John  ment  to  have.      The  main  question  is 

Macdonald."  the  due  distribution  of  powers,  but  the 

"But,"   asks    Sir    E.   W.    Watkin,  principle  itself  seems  to  me  to  be  capa- 

"who  should    negotiate?     The  inca-  ble  of  being  so  adapted  as  to  promote  in- 

pable,  nonchalant  people  who  have  so  ternal  peace  and  external   security,  and 

signally  perilled  ,the  interests  of  Great  to  call  into  action  a  genuine,  enduring, 
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and  heroic  patriotism.     It  is  a  principle  to  be,  the  right  arm  of  England,  is  now, 

capable  of  inspiring  a  noble  ambition,  and  has  been  since  1865,  in  a  most  crit- 

and  a  most  salutary  emulation.  ical  and   dangerous   position  ;  for  our 

"The  principle  of  federation  is  a  statesmen  have  acted  as  though  they  did 
generous  principle.  It  gives  men  lo-  not  care  for  Canadian  prayers,  had  not 
cal  duties  to  discharge,  invests  them  heard  of  Canadian  despatches,  and  cared 
with"  general  supervision,  and  excites  a  nothing  for  Canadian  allegiance.  Mr. 
healthy  sense  of  responsibility  and  com-  Chamberlain  has  a  great  opportunity  if 
prehension.  It  has  produced  a  wise  and  he  knows  how  to  use  it.  We,  in  Eng- 
true  spirit  of  statesmanship  in  all  conn-  land,  have  of  course  known  that  Canada 
tries  in  which  it  has  ever  been  applied,  might  drift  into,  and  that  the  United 
and  is  eminently  favorable  to  liberty.  It  States  might  prepare  for,  an  annexation 
is  a  principle  inseparable  from  every  or  absorption  policy,  but  we  did  not 
Government  that  ever  gave  extended  know  that  alt  went  right  for  our  Empire 
and  important  services  to  a  country,  be-  there  until  1865,  and  that  all  that  has 
cause  all  Governments  have  been  more  gone  wrong  there  is  the  direct  conse- 
or  less  confederations  in  their  character,  quence  of  official  blindness,  deafness, 
The  British  Isles  are  a  quasi  confedera-  and  preoccupation.  May  we  now,  at 
tion,  and  the  old  French  dukedoms  were  last,  comprehend  in  time  the  alternatives 
confederated  in  the  States-General,  of  imperial  unity  and  disruption,  and  of 
We  go  to  the  Imperial  Government,  the  Canadian  representation  and  citizenship 
common  arbiter  of  us  all,  in  our  true  either  at  Westminster  or  Washington, 
federal  metropolis — to  ask  for  our  What,  then,  our  great  colonies  de- 
fundamental  charter.  We  hope  by  that  mand  is  a  fair  share  of  imperial  citizen- 
charter  to  lay  the  basis  of  permanency,  ship  for  those  who  are  prepared  to  pay 
The  two  great  things  that  all  men  aim  at  and  fight  for  it,  who  already  share  its 
in  free  government  are  liberty  and  per-  dangers  and  are  qualified  to  bear  its 
manency.  There  is  not  a  freer  people  honors,  and  one  of  which  is  offered  al- 
than  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies,  most  asaugust  acitizenshipbyourgreat* 
but  there  should  be  a  high  central  an-  est  rival.  "  We  can  only  unite  by  fed- 
thority — the    virtue  of  civil  obedience,  cration." 

Here  every  man  is  the  son  of  his  own  In  1775  Burke  considered  "  the  great 
works.  We  have  no  aristocracy  but  of  floods  and  eternal  barriers  of  creation" 
virtue  and  talent.  We  want  time  to  as  the  only  real  obstacles  to  colonial 
grow.  What  we  can  do  we  will  do  representation  in  our  Imperial  Parlia- 
cheerfully  and  loyally.  We  want  to  be  merit.  But  since  his  day  we  have  turned 
joined  together,  that,  if  danger  comes,  the  floods  into  steam,  and  the  steam  into 
we  can  support  each  other  in  the  day  of  motors ;  we  have  made  the  eternal  bar- 
trial.  We  come  (let  us  say)  to  your  riers  our  broad  highways  ;  we  have  even 
Majesty,  who  has  given  us  liberty,  to  appointed  the  lightning  to  rule  the  night 
give  us  unity,  that  we  may  preserve  and  at  our  bidding,  to  flash  our  mandates 
perpetuate  our  freedom  ;  and  wnatso*  beneath  the  abyss,  and  to  search  its  sur- 
ever  charter  you  may  give  us,  we  shall  face  for  our  foes  ! 
loyally  obey  and  observe  as  long  as  it  is  '  "  I  look,"  said  Burke,  "  on  the  im- 
the  pleasure  of  your  Majesty  and  your  perial  rights  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
successors  to  maintain  the  connection  privileges  which  the  colonies  ought  to 
between  Great  Britain  and  these  enjoy  under  those  rights,  to  be  just  the 
colonies."  most  reconcilable  things  in  the  world." 

Burke  warned  us  that  the  great  and  We  are  long  past  the  day  when  the  in- 
comprehensive  cause  of  our  misfortunes  terests  of  classes  can  long  prevail  over 
was  the  want  of  a  clear  and  adequate  those  of  nations,  or  diplomatic  artifices 
conception  of  the  whole  of  our  domin~  or  expedients  over  facts ;  and  it  is  only 
ions,  their  necessities  and  their  demands,  when  those  who  are  in  the  right  descend 
The  colonies  themselves  now  warn  us  to  artifices  and  expedients  that  the  op* 
that  it  is  impossible  to  utilize  those  ideas  ponents  of  truth  and  Nature  have  a 
without  colonial  representation  at  the  chance.  The  Canadian  people  know 
imperial  centre.  Of  all  our  colonies,  what  they  are  about  and  what  they  want, 
Canada,  which  ought  to  be,  and  desires  and  will  vote  as  befits  their  own  com- 
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mercial  interests  and  national  and  im-  of  acres.*     According  to  the   Ontario 

perial  instincts.     Those  who  think  other-  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  working  classes' 

wise  should  consider  how  and  why  the  average  savings  aie  about  $48  a  year  per 

Reciprocity  Treaty  fell  through,  the  vast  man  over    expenditure.     According  to 

and  almost  magical  changes  already  re-  the  United  States  1880  Census,  and  the 

suiting    from   the   development   of    the  Canada    Census     18S1,     there    are   14 

great  North-West,  how  the  transcend-  Canadians  in  the  United  States  to  every 

nental  and  inter-oceanic  railway  at  once  1000,  and  18  Americans  in  Canada  to 

empowers,  embodies,  and  stimulates  the  every  1000. 

spirit  of  patriotism  and  empire,  as  well  As  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  now  for 

as    the    energies    of    commerce,    and  the  third  time  Premier  of  Canada,  said, 

whether  it  is  likely  that  citizens  of  the  in  the  debate  on  the  Address  in  the  3rd 

freest  country  in  the  world  will  much  session  of  the  5th  Parliament,  January 

longer  continue   to  raise  a  superabun-  1885  :  "  It  is  not  by  going  down  on  our 

dant  income  by  taxing  themselves  for  the  knees   that  we    shall    get    reciprocity. 

benefit  of  a  few  manufacturers  ?  American  statesmen  said,  Let  us  hold 

In   1861    the   New     York   Chamber  off  a  little  longer."  f 

of  Commerce   favored  the   Reciprocity  The  public  debt  of  Canada  in  1885 

Treaty,  and   so  did  Congress,   by   ap-  was  only  $264,763,607,  and  how  momen- 

pointing  a  Committee.     The  Commit-  tous  has  been  the  effect  of  this  "little 

tee  reported  in  its  favor  in  iStia,  and  re-  longer"  is  shown  by  the  speeches  of  the 

solved  in  itsfavorin  1864.     Mr.  Seward  Governor-General,  Lord  Lansdowne,  at 

endorsed   it  in   1864,  and  the  Detroit  Winnipeg  and  Victoria,  and  of  the  Min- 

Convention  asked  for  it  on  the  14th  July  ister  of  the  Interior,  the  Hon.  Thomas 

1865.      In   Congress,   on   the   14th  of  White,  at  the  Montreal  banquet  in  the 

March  r  866,  in  the  debate  on  an  abor-  same  year.  The  latter  statesman  said  ;— 

live    Bill    for    regulating    trade    with  "  I  do  not  believe  that  the  indepen- 

Canada,  Mr.  Brooks  (Dem.  New  Vork)  dent  existence  of  the  old  provinces  of 

<  said  : —  Canada  would  be  worth  ten  years'  pur- 

"  He  did  not  believe  there  would  have  chase  if  we  had  not  the  great  North- 
been  thirty  votes  obtained  in  this  House  West  on  which  to  build  up  our  future, 
last  year  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Rec-  The  people  of  Eastern  Canada  are  mov- 
iprocity  Treaty  with  Canada,  but  for  ing  westward-  Were  it  not  for  the  North- 
the  explicit  understanding  that  some  West  they  must  drift  into  the  neighbor- 
sort  of  reciprocity  in   trade  would   be  ing  Republic  "1 

forthwith  re-established,  either  through  And  Lord  Lansdowne  spoke  at  Win- 
the  treaty-making  power,  or  through  nipeg  as  follows,  on  the  effect  of  the 
the  legislative  power  of  the  Government,  great  railway  on  the  material  and  politi- 
He  now  saw  in  the  additional  claims  of  cal  consolidation  of  the  Dominion,  and 
the  lumber,  coal,  and  other  interests,  on  confederation  :— 
that  advantage  was  to  be  taken,  and  that  "  The  courage,  the  audacity,  of  this 
never  again  were  we  to  have  reciprocity,  great  national  work — without  a.  parallel 
He  had  given  his  vote  with  the  under-  in  the  history  of  similar  undertakings- 
standing  that  it  should  be  substantially  .  .  .  The  stupendous  character  of  the 
renewed.  .  .  .  That  our  internal  reve-  work.  A  maze  of  mountains  through 
nues  might  be  levied  either  by  them  (the  which  no  path,  not  even  a  hunter's  trail, 
Canadians)  or  by  us  in  our  imports  from  had  been  carried.  By  the  vigor  with 
them."  which  this  enterprise  has  been  carried 

And  now,  after  fifteen  ot  twenty  years,  out,  you  have  shown  your  intention  of 
Canada  looks  like  part  of  an  altered  leaving  nothing  undone  for  the  material 
world.  She  had  in  1880  some  48,000  and  political  consolidation  of  the  Do- 
organized  Militia,  and  the  Reserve  was  minion.  Confederation  without  the  rail- 
believed  to  be  about  700,000.*  way  was  not  worth  the  paper  on  which 

Hundreds  of  States  faimers  have  been  the   British    North   America   Act  was 
and  are  going  over  to  Manitoba,  which 
area  of  375  millions 

9  of  Nations,"  p.  114,  %  Ibid.  p.  308. 
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printed.   .   .   .   A  consciousness  that  the  r/suml  on  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  "  all 

present  generation  is  not  here  to  shape  the  bituminous  coal  on  the  west  side  of 

the  fortunes  of  this  country  on  selfish  the  great  North  American  continent.'' 

ends  or  temporary  convenience/'  Every  passing  year  now  strengthens  the 

At  Victoria,  m  October,  the  Gov-  Canadian  nationality  beyond  alt  ordinary 
ernor- General  also  spoke  of  Esquimau)!  computation  of  the  effect  of  time,  but 
as  "  a  naval  station  likely  to  become  if  commercial  union  with  the  States 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  should  come  and  prosper,  popular  con- 
strongholds  of  the  empire.  You  have  a  tent  with  things  as  they  are  would 
coal  supply  sufficient  for  all  the  navies  strengthen  with  it ;  while  if  commercial 
of  the  world."  union  comes  and  fails,  the  idea  of  polit- 

Canada  has,   as  compared  with   the  ical  union  with  the  States  will  wither 

States,  a  remarkable  superiority  or  mo-  and  fail  also.     And  even  if  eventually 

nopoly  of  that  very  important  factor  in  — of  which,  however,  we  conceive  there 

commercial  exchange — coal.     This  is  SO  is  no  danger — Canada  should  unite  with, 

important  that  we  extract  some  remarks  or  be  annexed  by,  the  States,  the  States 

thereon  from  the  important  speech  by  will,  after  all,  be  annexed  and  Anglicized 

the  Hon.  T.  D'Arcy  McGee,  before  al-  by  the  Canadians,  bat  it  will  be  not  so 

luded  to.  much  annexation  as  reunion. 

"  But  there  is  one  special  source  of        The  States  have  always  been,  and  are 

wealth  to  be  found  in  the  maritime  prov-  still,  more  English  than  anything  else, 

inces.     I  allude  to  coal.     I  believe  we  and  those  of  their  citizens  whose  lineage 

must  all  concur  with  Sir  William  Logan  is  not  directly  English  are  of  the  races 

that  we  have  no  coal  in  Canada.     He  that  colonized  or  conquered  England, 

demonstrated  by  a  laborious  survey  the  Even  now  America  is  a  truer  and  freer, 

thickness  or  depth  of  the  whole  group  as  well  as  a  newer  England,  for  her  land 

in  Northern  Nova  Scotia  to  be  over  2I  and  hei  religion  are  free.     With  such 

miles,  an  amount  which  far  exceeds  any-  institutions,  and  amid  such  a  confluence 

thing  seen  in  the  coal  formation  in  other  of  nations,  the  best  blood  and  ideas  of 

paits  of  North  America  ;  in  this  group  the  world  must  needs  there  hold  sway, 

there  are  76  coal  beds  one  above  an*  and  we  all— Canadians,  States  men,  and 

other.     In  a  commercial,  in  a  military,  English — are  at  one  as  to  the  great  laws 

in  every  point  of  view,  we  are  depen-  of  social  life  and  political  progress  which 

dent  on  one  another.     Newfoundland  already  rule  this  planet,  while  our  great 

dominates  the  gulf,  and  none  of  us  can  family  council,  whether  its  members  sit 

afford  to  be  separated  from  her.     Lord  at   Ottawa,     Washington,    or  London, 

Chatham  said  tie  would  as  soon  abandon  speak  one  language,  come  of  the  same 

Plymouth  as  Newfoundland  to  a  foreign  races,  inherit  the  same  history  and  lit- 

Power,  and  he  is  thought  to  have  under-  erature,  will  follow  the  same  path,  and 

stood  how  to  govern  men."  never  yield  its  real  unity,  except  to  in- 

And  Vancouver's  Island,   at  the  op-  fluences  far  more  essential  and  imperious 

posite  extremity  of  the  Dominion,  "  con-  than  any  that  mere  commerce  can  direct 

tains,"   according  to  Sir  W.  Watkin's  or  combine. —  Westminster  Review. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CLEOPATRA. 
(Horace,  Odes,  I.  37.) 

TRANSLATED   BY   O.  M. 


Now  fill  the  bowl,  now  join  the  dance,  and  see, 
Ye  jovial  guild,  ye  foot  it  fast  and  free : 
Now  'twere  high  time  to  deck  in  order  due  , 

The  Saltan  feast,  and  call  the  gods  to  sup  with  you. 
N«w  Sum.— Vol.  XLVIL,  No.  s  41 
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Now  let  the  Csecuban  see  light  at  last. 

Stored  by  our  grandsires,  for  the  hour  is  past 

When  the  dark  Queen  to  Rome's  proud  Citadel 

Could  plot  mad  ruin,  and  scheme  (o  sound  the  Empire's  knell, 


With  a  crazed  court  of  wretches,  men  in  name. 
Naught  else  :  no  dream  too  wild  for  her  to  frame. 
Distempered  soul,  with  fortune's  sweetest  drink 
Intoxicate  ;  but  low  her  maniac  pride  did  sink 


What  time  her  ships,  scarce  one  unscathed,  were  fired  : 
The  madness,  by  her  native  god  inspired. 
Changed  to  true  terror.     Fear  lent  wings,  she  fled 
From  Italy,  and  lo  !  behind  her  Cseaar  led 


The  hot  pursuit  and  plied  th'  incessant  oar, 

— So  some  keen  hawk  drives  doves  in  flocks  before 

His  path,  so  o'er  Hasmonia's  snow-clad  plains 

Some  hunter  tracks  the  hare — in  haste  to  bind  in  chains 


The  dangerous  beast     Yet  had  she  grace  to  choose 
A  nobler  death.     Woman,  didst  thou  refuse 
The  tonch  of  steel  ?    Albeit  thy  barks  were  fleet. 
Sought' st  thou  on  alien  shores  some  haven  of  retreat  ? 


No  !  all  unmoved  her  eyes  beheld  again 

Her  palace-home,  how  fallen  !     With  high  disdain 

Of  life,  she  grasped  the  toothed  snakes'  dark  brood, 

And  nursed,  till  their  black  poison  mixed  with  all  her  blood, 


Her  spirit  rose  with  her  resolve  to  die. 
She  thought :  "  Go,  gaze  your  fill,  fierce  crew,  for  I 
March  not  in  your  proud  show,  by  myriads  seen, 
A  captive  woman — No  !  I  lived  and  die  a  Queen." 

~Macmitlari s  Magazine. 


HANS  SACHS:    THE  PEOPLE'S  GOETHE  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Those  who  went  to  hear,  during  one  by  an  adversary,  and  afterward— as  has 
of  the  recent  London  seasons,  Richard  so  often  happened  in  history — atttibuted 
Wagner's  Master- singers  of  Nurembgrg,  to  the  victim  himself-  Hans  Sachs 
invariably  came  back  with  a  feeling  of  never  said  of  himself,  as  is  so  often  as- 
delight.  Friends  and  foes  of  the  so-  serted,  that  he  was— 
called  "Music  of  the  Future"  joined,  «  shoe- 
in  this  case,  in  a  chorus  of  applause.  ,„  „       JD^er  and  poet  too. 

The  "  Music  of  the  Future,"  we  may  <    "StffsU^ 2ft 
say  in  passing,  >is  not  a  word  of  the  com- 
poser's own  coining.     It  was  invented  Yet  this  absurd  ditty  is  almost  the  only 
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thing  some  men  know,  or  believe  they  nament  of  song,    earns    the  prize  for 

know,  of  the  works  of  the  Patriarch  of  melodic  verse,  and  catties  off,  as  the 

the  Master-singers  and  the  Father  of  the  doubly  successful  lover,  the  charming 

German  Secular  Drama.     So  also,  Rich-  daughter  of  Pogner,   the  goldsmith,  is 

ard  Wagner  is  guiltless  of  having  de-  brought  forward,  by  Wagner,  in  colors 

scribed  his    own    compositions  as  the  of  noblest  beauty  of  mind,  as  against  a 

"  Music  of  the  Future.  '     In  a  letter  to  crowd  of   handicraftsmen— bakers  and 

Hector  Berlioz,  contained  in  the  sev-  pewterers,  grocers,  soap-boilers  and  fur- 

enth  volume  of  Wagner*  s  Collected  Writ-  riers,  who  are  mere  pedantic  dabblers  in 

ings  and  Poems,  the  reader  may  find  the  poetry.     To  some  extent,  this  striking 

details  of  this  quid  pro  quo-  contrast  may  even  account  for  the  great 

But  by  one  of  those  strange  freaks  of  successor  the  representation.  But  from 
ill-luck,  against  which  the  best  inten-  the  natural  tendency  to  exaggeration 
tioned  are  not  always  proof,  Wagner  which  is  involved  in  the  droll  antithesis, 
himself  commits  the  unpardonable  mis-  the  image  of  Hans  Sachs  himself  seems 
take  of  putting  in  the  mouth  of  "  the  to  me  unduly  to  suffer. 
People's.  Goethe  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen-  Altogether,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
tury"  that  self-same  rhyme  which  some  full  justice  has  been  done  to  him  in  this 
bigoted  Romanist  hater  of  the  memory  portraiture.  No  doubt,  at  the  end, 
of  Hans  Sachs  had  weakly  invented  as  a  atonement  is  made  for  the  insufficiency- 
would-be  squib  against  him  !  Then   the  wreath  of  honor,  gained  by 

However,  opinion  here  and  abroad  is  Walter  von  Stolzmg,  is  placed  by  Eve's 
at  one  on  the  exquisite  charm  of  the  hand  on  the  brow  of  Hans  Sachs,  when 
music  in  the  MeisUrsinger  von  Niimberg.  the  latter  vindicates  the  poetic  art  of  the 
Thoughtful  English  critics,  otherwise  people  in  a  patriotic  harangue  addressed 
not  in  the  least  enamored  of  Wagner's  to  the  triumphant  young  scion  of  a  no- 
later  style  or  second  manner,  have  pro-  ble  family. 

nounced  it  to  be  of  unsurpassed  beauty  This    harangue,  beginning   with   the 

—refined,  captivating,  and  always  sug-  words:—"  Verathtct    mr    die   Mehttr 

gestive  of  the  dramatic  sentiment  and  nieht,"  is  strictly  true,  historically  speak- 

situation.     At  the  same  time,  we  con-  ing,  as  regards  the  national  life  of  Ger- 

fess  that  the  question   may  be  raised  many  in  times  past.     Before  the  tribunal 

whether  the  impression  created  by  the  of  poetical  art,  long  pedigrees  and  famed 

play  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  char-  ancestry,   however  noble  and  worthy, 

acier  and  the  literary  importance  of  the  escutcheon,  spear,  and  sword,  went  for 

whilom  Head  of  the  Civic  Bards  of  Ger-  nothing.     A  master-singer  alone,   who 

many.  had  himself  given    his    proofs,    could 

In  Wagner's  play,  the  description  of  confer  the  prize  ;  and  this  he  did  on  the 

town  life  in  the  later  mediaeval  epoch  is,  sole  ground  of  merit.     When  literature 

no  doubt,  a  graphic  one-     Nor  will  the  was  no  longer  honored  by  courts  and 

most  captious  be  able  to  deny  that  the  princes,  it  found  a  safe  place  of  shelter, 

story  and  the  plot  are  worked  out  with  in  evil  days  of  storm  and  stress,  among 

remarkable  skill  and  much  delicacy.  The  the  people  of  the  cities.     There  it  was 

interest  never  flags  for  a  moment ;  and  cultivated  in  a  national  sense.     But  for 

there  are  humorous  scenes  of  irresistible  the   master-singers,    the    true    German 

effect,  albeit  those  strangely  err  who  as-  sentiment  would  have  sadly  degenerated, 

same  that  the  poet-composer  meant  to  Hence,  Wagner  is  fully  justified  in  mak- 

write  a  "  comic  opera."  ing  Hans   Sachs   admonish  the  young 

Still,  any  one  more  deeply  acquainted  bearer  of  a  noble  name  to  give  due  honor 

with  the  works  and  the  former  standing  to  those  civic  poets  of  the  Fatherland  as 

of  the  "cobbler-bard   of  Nuremberg'  the  guardians  of  the  patriotic  spirit, 

would  wish  some  higher  traits  had  been  In  point  of  fact,  more  might  be  said 

added  in  the  treatment  of  his  figure,  as  to  the  far-reaching  special  influence 

Full  allowance  may  certainly  be  made  of  the  quaint  Nuremberg  master  himself, 

for  the  play wright's  necessities.     Strong  Ay,  through  the  distance  of  ages  Hant 

contrasts  are  always  theatrically  impres-  Sachs  acted  as  the  virtual  teacher  of  our 

sive.     Now,  by  way  of  effective  set-off,  greatest  poets — not  a  few  will  say  :  tht 

Walter  von  Stolzing,  who,  in  the  tour-  greatest  poet  whom  the  German  nation 

byGoogle 


has  produced.  And  as  Wagner's  drama 
it  likely  to  come  again  before  the  Eng- 
lish public,  it  may  well  be  worth  while  to 
look  more  closely  into  the  position  really 
occupied  by  Hans  Sachs  in  German  lit- 
erature. 

For  the  purpose  of  setting  matters  at 
once  right  through  an  authoiity,  to 
whom  most  men  will  bow  on  a  subject 
of  poetical  judgment,  we  will,  first  and 
foremost,  quote  Goethe  himself. 

Upon  him  his  worshipping  admirers 
have  fondly  conferred  the  name  of  Alt' 
Master — a  designation  strikingly  recall- 
ing the  character  and  habits  of  the  older 
poetical  life  of  Germany,  but  rather  at 
variance  with  the  "classic,"  "Hel- 
lenic," "  Olympian"  character  attrib- 
uted to  Goethe.  This  "  Alt-Meister" 
name  was,  nevertheless,  given  for  good 
reasons.  Goethe  openly  avows  that  be 
began  his  own  career  by  taking  the  Meis- 
tersinger,  and  Hans  Sachs  more  partic- 
ularly, as  an  example  to  be  followed  and 
looked  up  to.  In  his  biographical 
sketch,  Dichtung  and  Wakrheit,  Goethe 
says  of  himself : — 

"  In  order  to  find  a  congenial  poetical  soil 
on  which  we  could  take  our  stand,  and  where 
we  conld  breathe,  with  true  freedom  of  mind 
(frtiiiititing),  we  had  to  go  back  a  few  cen- 
turies, when  solid  capacities  rose  splendidly 
from  a  chaotic  condition  ;  and  thus  we  entered 
into  friendly  intercourse  with  the  poetry  of 
those  bygone  ages.  The  Minnesingers  [Ger- 
wan  Troubadours]  were  too  far  removed  from 
us.  We  would  first  bare  had  to  study  their 
language  ;  and  that  did  not  suit  us.  Our  ob- 
ject was  to  live,  and  not  to  learn.  Hans  Sachs, 
the  truly  masterly  poet,  was  nearest  to  us.  A 
genuine  talent,  although  not  after  the  manner 
of  those  knights  and  courtiers  ;  bat  a  plain 
citizen,  even  as  we  boasted  of  being.  His 
didactic  realism  agreed  with  our  bent,  and  we 
used,  on  many  occasions,  his  easy  rhythm,  his 
facile  rhyme. 

This  was  published  in  1811,  when 
Goethe  was  at  the  mature  age  of  sixty- 
two  years.  Long  before,  in  his  Poetical 
Mission  of  Hans  Sachs,  he  had  sung  the 
praise  of  the  Citizen  Poet  in  most  fer- 
vent strains ;  uttering  strange  curses 
■gainst  "  the  folk  that  would  not  know 
their  Master,"  and  sentencing  such  rec- 
usants "to  be  banished  into  the  frog- 
pond"  instead  of  being  permitted  to 
approach  the  serene  heights  where  gen- 
uine bards  dwell. 

It  is  a  somewhat  longisb  effusion,  this 
hearty  glorification  by  Goethe  of  the 
Nuremberg  poet— written,  so  to  say,  in 
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the  latter's  own  archaic  style,  and  much 
interlarded  with  words  taken  from  his 
racy  Franconian  vocabulary.  The  ex- 
traordinary esteem  in  which  Goethe  held 
Hans  Sachs  may  be  seen  from  the  two 
introductory  verses-  The  "  dear  mas- 
ter" is  there  depicted  how,  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  having  put  off  his  dirty  leather 
apron  and  donned  a  festival  raiment, 
"  he,  too,  rests  on  the  seventh  day"  from 
all  the  work  he  had  done — "  from  many 
a  tug  and  many  a  stroke."  But  as  the 
Spring-sun  touches  him,  his  very  rest 
gives  birth  to  new  work ;  for  he  feels 
that  he  is  holding  a  little  world,  a  mi- 
crocosm, hatching  in  his  brain,  which 
is  beginning  to  move  and  to  live,  and 
which  he  would  fain  bring  forth.  Has 
he  not— so  Goethe's  poem  goes  on— an 
eye  true  and  full  of  wise  insight  ?  And 
is  not  his  a  loving  heart  which  fondly 
takes  in  snd  makes  his  own  that  which 
he  has  seen  so  clearly  and  purely  ?  Has 
he  not  a  tongue  that  eagerly  pours  forth 
into  subtle  speech  ?  Ay,  the  Muses  re- 
joice at  such  qualities  ;  and  hence  they 
wished  to  ordain  him  a  master-singer. 

Then,  a  noble,  beauteous,  and  truth- 
ful woman  is  introduced — namely,  the 
Genius  of  Nature.  Under  her  guidance, 
Hans  Sachs  sees  and  portrays  the  world 
with  its  passionate  ana  curiously  con- 
fused strivings,  as  Albrecht  DUrer  saw 
and  portrayed  it.  In  rapid  allusion,  a 
number  of  other  guides  and  associates  of 
the  Nuremberg  poet  are  referred  to ; 
representatives  of  history  and  mythol- 
ogy, of  merry  tales  and  mad  drollery, 
as  well  as  of  romantic  love.  Taught, 
spurred,  and  alternately  rallied  and  nag- 
ged, or  caressed  by  them,  Hans  Sachs 
never  ages  in  his  loving  quality.  His 
heart  will  not  grow  cold-  At  last  Pos- 
terity places  on  his  head  the  oak-wreath, 
which  had  always  hovered,  with  living 
foliage,  in  the  welkin,  ready  to  descend 
upon  his  brow.  A  banishing  curse, 
therefore — so  Goethe  concludes — upon 
the  croaking  crew  that  ever  ignored  the 
Master ! 

In  one  thing  Goethe  was  mistaken ; 
and  his  mistake  is  easily  accounted  for. 
At  his  time,  when  he  thus  powerfully 
restored  the  memory  of  Hans  Sachs,  the 
position  which  the  latter  had  held  in  the 
esteem  of  his  contemporaries  was  utter- 
ly obscured  ;  and  not  even  Goethe  knew 
it  in  its  full  extent.     Nor  were  all  the 
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works  of  Hans  Sachs  then  attainable  to  ness  and  resignation  prevailing  within 
the  would-be  reader.  Goethe's  descrip-  her.  Her  very  language,  with  its  cona- 
tion of  the  Master's  varied  activity  is,  bined  strength  and  aptitude  for  musical 
therefore,  of  necessity  somewhat  imper-  development,  became  overlaid  with  for- 
fect.  eign  elements,  and  had  to  be  gradually 
Goethe  also  erred  in  thinking  that  it  purified  again  by  laborious  efforts.  Not 
was  Posterity  which  placed  the  wreath  a  few,  even  Leibnitz  himself,  wrote  by 
of  honor  on  the  Nuremberg  poet's  brow,  preference  in  Latin  or  French.  A  deep 
The  contemporaries  of  Sachs  had  done  chasm  was  thus  created  between  the 
so.  Posterity,  on  the  contrary,  for  some  cultured  and  the  popular  classes, 
time  forgot,  even  abused  and  vilified.  No  wonder  that,  under  such  circum- 
the  people's  bard,  with  the  exception,  stances,  the  memory  of  Hans  Sachs 
always,  of  at  least  a  few 'of  those  who  should  have  grievously  suffered.  There 
had  made  the  literature  of  the  later  Mid-  were  but  too  many  who,  while  being  well 
die  Ages  their  special  study,  and  who  acquainted  with  Homer,  ^Eschylus, 
could  consequently  assign  him  his  true  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes,  with  Ovid, 
place.  These  circumstances  must  be  Vergil,  and  Horace,  even  with  the  frag- 
taken  into  account,  in  order  not  to  lose  ments  of  Ennius,  scarcely  knew  any- 
from  sight  the  various  points  of  contact  thing  more  of  the  foremost  popular  poet 
which,  in  spite  of  undoubted  differences  of  the  sixteenth  centnry  than  the  ridicu- 
growing  in  course  of  time  more  and  lous  rhyme  meant  as  a  satire  upon  him, 
more  marked,  constitute  a  strong  and  but  which  has  often  been  foolishly  held 
consecutive  line  of  tradition  from  one  to  be  a  short  autobiographical  descrip- 
school  of  song  to  the  other.  tion  from  his  own  pen.  Strange  to  say, 
Heroic  poetry  of  anonymous  creation,  few  men  seem  even  to  have  noted  the 
the  Minnesinger  schools,  and  the  Mas-  glaring  impossibility  of  Hans  Sachs 
ter-singer  guilds,  mainly  were  the  earlier  speaking  of  himself  in  the  ditty  alluded 
literary  outcome  of  Germany.     In   ac-  to  in  the  past ! 

cordance  with  the  high  value  now  set  Yet  there  had  once  been  a  time  when 
upon  what  for  some  time  had  been  much  his  name  shone  over  all  German  lands'; 
neglected,  is  the  habit,  at  present,  of  when  Luther,  who  understood  something 
calling  the  Minnesingers  our  "  First  about  poetry  and  music,  together  with 
Classics."  The  period  of  which  Less-  the  learned  Melanchthon,  held  Hans 
ing,  Herder,  Klopstock,  Wieland,  Sachs  in  high  honor  as  a  fellow-worker 
Goethe,  and  Schiller  are  the  foremost  in  the  Reformation  cause  ;  and  when 
representatives,  is  designated  as  the  impartial  scholars  esteemed  the  power 
"  second  classic  epoch."  and  richness  of  his  language,  the  many- 
Bet  ween  the  most  nourishing  time  of  sidedness  of  his  mind,  his  varied  and 
the  Town's  Poets  and  the  time  of  extraordinary  knowledge,  as  well  as  the 
Goethe  a  kind  of  break  occurred.  It  life-like  descriptions  that  characterize 
coincided  with  the  miseries  and  the  po-  nearly  all  his  poetical  works — barring, 
litical  disruption  consequent  upon  the  we  must  add,  his  crude  tragedies- 
Thirty  Years'  War.  For  a  while  it  The  epoch  of  the  Reformation  was 
seemed  as  if  the  intellectual  light  of  the  filled  with  his  fame.  Rat  even  long  after 
nation  was  hopelessly  dimmed,  though  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  learned  Wa- 
mastcr-minds,  like  Leibnitz,  the  philos-  genseil,  in  his  standard  work  ( Von  dtr 
opher,  still  shone  forth  in  single  splen-  M eister singer  Holdseliger  Kunst ;  1697), 
dor.  The  gigantic  and  protracted  at  rug-  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  poems  of 
gle  for  spiritual  freedom,  in  which  Ger-  Hans  Sachs  would  be  revered  as  long  as 
many  had  been  reduced  by  the  sword,  the  world  lasts.  This  loving  testimony 
by  pestilence,  by  famine,  by  emigration,  and  over-eager  prophecy  was  not  des- 
to  nearly  one-third  of  her  former  popu-  lined  to  be  fulfilled  during  the  beginning 
lation,  heavily  told  upon  her  whole  life,  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  teirible 
political,  industrial,  literary,  and  more  misfoitunesof  thecountry  had  destroyed 
especially,  poetical.  many  of  the  best  roots  of  German  life  : 
Once  a  country  full  of  energy,  replete  and  thus  the  recollection  of  the  refined 
with  song,  and  characterized  by  great  poetry  of  the  Minnesinger  age  almost 
gayety,  Germany  now  had  a  tone  of  sad-  vanished,   among  the    masses,    like   a 
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dream  forgotten.     The  work  done  dar-  however,  bow  highly  his  fame  Hood  at 

ing  the  Meistersinger  epoch  was  first  neg-  his  own  time. 

lected  in  those  classes  which  would  fain  Far  more  cautiously,  OTcr-cantiously, 

pass  as  the  guardians  of  literary  treas-  Rarusch  vindicated  the  poet's  memory, 

ores.     It  was  in  the  lower  popular  strata  in    his    Historisck  -  Krititche   Lebewie- 

that  fragments  of  that  which  to-day  is  sckreibung  Hans  Saehsens,    "  the   once 

considered  of  such  high  value  were  really  famed   Master  singer    at   Nuremberg." 

preserved  with  loving  esteem.  The  book  was  written  in  1756,  "  in  rl- 

Tbe  contemporaries  of  the  ingenious  lustration  of  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
and  widely  famed  "  Nuremberg  poet"  tion  and  of  German  Poetry."  We  sea 
(such  were  the  standing  epithets  former-  from  it  that  at  Ranisch's  time  "  many  a 
ly  applied  to  Hans  Sachs)  bad  likened  burgher  and  peasant  were  yet  in  posses* 
him  with  rather  exaggerating  comparison  sion  of  some  part  of  the  works  of  Hans 
to  Vergil,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Eurip-  Sachs,"  and  that  these  men  of  the  pee- 
ides,  and  other  lights  of  antiquity.  On  pie  "  did  not  easily  sell  the  treasure  so 
the  other  hand,  in  later  times,  he  who,  dear  to  them  to  any  learned  man  ;  pro- 
in  spite  of  his  lowly  origin,  had  acquired  ferring,  as  they  did,  to  seek  pleasant 
a  remarkable  amount  of  knowledge  ;  recreation  in  their  perusal  after  work 
who  at  least  in  early  youth  had  appar-  was  done,  or  on  the  day  of  rest." 
ently  learned  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Twenty  years  after  Ranisch's  public*- 
Greek,  also  of  French  ;  and  who,  if  that  tion,  Wieland  and  Goethe  sought  to  re- 
is  held  doubtful,  at  any  rate  was  ac-  store  the  reputation  of  a  literary  name 
quainted  with  all  the  then  existing  trans-  upon  which  dirt  was  heaped  ever  and 
lations  of  classic  and  other  remarkable  anon  bv  vile  hands.  "  It  is  long 
woiks,  was  by  those  who  knew  nothing  enough,"  Wieland  wrote,  "that  Ger- 
of  him,  vilified  as  if  he  had  been  an  ig-  many  has  ignored  her  Poet,  and  that  we 
norant  versifier  of  public  fairs.  His  de-  all  have  forgotten  our  Master." 
tractors  thereby  only  proved  their  own  Now  there  was  no  German  writer  in 
ignorance.  Even  the  catalogue  of  his  those  days  more  imbued  with  Hellenic 
library,  which  still  exists,  and  which  gracefulness  of  spirit,  or  more  charac- 
compriscd  the  Odyssey,  Herodotos,  terized  even  by  what  is  called  French 
JE-sop,  Ovid,  Seneca,  Plinius,  Plutarch,  elegance,  than  Wieland  was.  His  leati- 
Suetonius,  etc,  ought  to  put  these  mony,  together  with  that  of  Goethe,  is 
slanderers  to  shame.  therefore  of  special  importance. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  at  last  only  the  Bertuch,  directing  attention  to  Wie- 

name  of  Hans  Sachs  remained  like  a  land's    and   Goethe's    opinion,   wrote, 

pillar  of  disgrace.     His  works  were  nt-  more  than  a  century  ago,  in  an  appeal 

terly  forgotten  by  the  cultured  classes,  for  the  re-edition  of  the  collected  works 

Those  works  were  almost  lost — not  to  be  of  the  poet  :— 

had    anywhere.      Nobody    among    the  „.,-.,.,                    t 

,       j  '    j 11  ._  j„  _„„j   f„.  .1 "Hans  Sachs       How  many  are  there  among 

learned  and  well-to-do  cared  for  them.  m  G„mvit  who  know  more  U  Au  m„  ,„.£ 

Mere  book-learned  arroganccand  schem-  that  such  was  his  name?    But  hia  mind,  bis 

ing  calumny  joined  their  efforts  in  pur-  heart,  hia  high  practical  genius,  his  way  of  ob- 

sumg    his    memory.     Priestlings,     like  serving  Nature,  of  rendering  her  impressions 

Ganger,  who  were  well  aware  of  his  M^^^^^.i'T 

stout  championship  of  the  Reformation  M*  It  too  irksome  «  task  10  dig  for  sunk™ 

cause,  defamed  him  as  a  "  poor  rhyme-  treasureaofourcounirr'aiiierHtureiiiold,  dotty 

ster  and    merry    Jack    Andrew"   {Prit-  libraries?    Had  Goethe  and  Wieland  not  rais- 

Ukenmtttter).  •*  »  ,,,be  25*  *"*T  ft66'  "  ™b,e 

-,   ,        ,      ,      .,                    -.    .    .■     _  and  well-merited  monument  of  honor  to  blm. 

Only  slowly  the  unmerited  disgrace  h),  metnoTy  wonId  sure,    yet  alumber  amon(t 

Was   lifted   from  his   name.      Gottsched  nt ;  a„d  bis  works,  the  richest  and  moat  aplen- 

had  said  already: — "Hans  Sachs  was  did  treasure  of  German  madtenl  poetry,  would 

the  great  mind  that  Germany  once  ad-  rwriah  forever.    Shall  we  allow  our  Ennius  to 

mired,  and   whom   men,  somewhat  de-  "'', Lh™  r  "8        " 

fiantly,  liked  to  call  '  the  Homer  of  the  pot  " to  sban,e  V 

Germans.'  "     The  comparison  was  cer-  The  edition  intended  by  Bertuch  never 

tainly  a  most  unlucky  one-     It  shows,  came  out,  owing  to  the  lack  of,  interest 
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in  those  days.  In  spite  of  Goethe's  and 
Wieland's  appeal,  the  wealthier  classes 
were  still  too  far  estranged  then  from  a 
doe  appreciation  of  their  own  country' ■ 
old  intellectual  life. 

People  were  content  with  wretched  ex- 
tracts from  which  no  true  image  and  full 
impression  could  be  gathered  of  a  poet 
who  had  exercised  great  influence  even 
on  the  mind  of  Goethe.  We  know  bet- 
ter now.  We  can,  however,  still  re- 
member, with  a  degree  of  retrospective 
indignation,  the  time — not  more  than 
some  twenty  or  even  fifteen  years  ago — 
when  it  was  rather  uphill  work  to  con- 
vince the  public  at  large  of  the  desirabil- 
ity of  bringing  out  a  complete  and  crit- 
ically arranged  edition  of  the  extensive 
works  of  Hans  Sachs,  as  well  as  of  do- 
ing honor  to  his  memory  by  a  suitable 
monument.  What  was  spoken  and  writ- 
ten then  in  support  of  the  movement 
made  in  that  direction,  may  to  many 
have  seemed  a  cry  in  the  wilderness,  to 
some  even  a  scarcely  justifiable  cry. 

Besides  the  little  treatises  of  Neumann, 
Hoffmann,  Haupt,  Odebrecht,  and  a 
few  others,  there  existed,  then,  scarcely 
any  literature  of  importance  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  "  People's  Goethe  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century.'  Nor  was  there  a 
proper  beginning  made  for  a  full  edition 
of  his  works.  No  statue  had  been 
erected  yet  in  his  honor — nearly  300 
years  after  his  death — in  his  native  town, 
the  ancient  free  city  of  Nuremberg, 
though  Germany  bad  raised  monuments 
to  a  great  many  of  her  illustrious  sons. 
This  was  all  the  more  extraordinary, 
seeing  that  several  contemporary  paint- 
ers had  preserved  the  features  of  the 
poet  We  know  how  his  manly,  full- 
bearded,  and  jovial  face  looked  when  he 
was  fifty-one  years  of  age.  Another 
drawing  by  the  famed  painter,  Hernei- 
sen,  represents  him,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  with  a  long  while  beard,  and  with 
thoughtful  searching  eyes. 

Hoffmann  is  certainly  right  when  say- 
ing that  "  the  many-sidedness,  the  same 
composure  and  facility  of  form,"  which 
characterizes  Goethe,  is  already  found 
in  the  Nuremberg  singer.  This,  and 
the  additional  circumstance  that  both 
were  born  in  a  Free  Town — Nuremberg 
was  only  annexed  to  Bavaria,  through 
Napoleon's  influence,  in- 1806 — no  doubt 
formed  a  special  attraction  for  Goethe. 


The  chapter  of  accidents  gave  to  both 
also  nearly  the  same  high  age.  In  his 
days  of  storm  and  stress,  Goethe  must 
have  felt  far  greater  sympathy  for  the 
poet  who  has  given  us  so  vivid,  though 
rather  prosaic,  a  description  of  his  free 
and  self-governing  town,  than  he  could 
possibly  have  felt  afterward,  when  his 
mind  had  been  toned  down  to  a  state- 
esque  classicism.  Still,  it  is  remarkable 
that  even  solateas  t8ii,  Goethe  should, 
as  before  stated,  have  lovingly  dwelt 
upoa  the  fact  of  the  poems  of  Hans 
Sachs  having  offered  him  a  ground  on 
which  he  could  breathe  with  true  free- 
dom of  mind. 

Some  of  the  more  modern  writers— 
among  them,  men  of  the  highest  author- 
ity— have  certainly  given  that  People's 
Poet  his  full  due.  In  Friedrich  von 
Scale  gel's  opinion  : — 

"  Tbis  Nuremberg  master  was  not  only  the 
most  'fertile,  bat  also  the  moat  powerful  in  his 
line,  especially  rich  la  humor  and  practical 
sense.  And  If  we  are  to  mention  of  other  Ha- 
lloas that  which,  in  their  own  literature  oi  older 
times  they  by  no  means  treat,  slightingly,  but 
greatly  respect,  we  may  say  that  be  was,  at 
least,  more  inventive  than  Chaucer,  richer  than 
Marot,  more  practical  than  both.  In  matters 
ol  language,  his  productions  contain  a  lich 
treasure,  which  Is  not  used  yet  at  all." 

Karl  Goedeke  says  :— 

"Hans  Sachs  was  the  richest  poet  of  the 
Reformation,  and  a  veritable  poet,  to  whom  in- 
justice is  done  by  comparing  him  with  those 
[hat  come  after  him.  and  therefore  making,  ao 
10  say,  excuses  for  him  on  that  account-  He 
surpasses  all  in  abundance  and  extent  of  his 
materials,  in  the  variety  uf  his  conceptions  and 
forms,  in  moral  profoundness  and  happy  crea- 
tion. Everything  that  distinguishes  tbe  poetry 
of  bis  epoch,  Is  to  ba  found  in  him  mora  puri- 
fied and  more  refined.  No  form  of  treatment 
was  rebellious  to  his  capabilities.  There  is 
scarcely  a  subject  belonging  to  the  knowledge 
of  bis  time  which  was  alien  to  him  ;  he  mas- 
tered history  and  myth  with  equal  power  sad 
surety.  His  reflections  and  observations  are 
always  happy,  and  brought  out  before  the  eye 
in  striking  garb.  His  Merry  Tales  [Schw&nte] 
are  unsurpassed  by  any  poet  of  the  world, 
His  Carnival  Comedies  are  so  completely  equal 
to  tbe  best  tittle  plays  of  olden  and  more  mod- 
ern times  in  invention,  dramatic  rendering, 
plat,  and  fitness  of  speech,  that  every  one  who 
has  read  and  understood  them,  always  by  pref- 
erence returns  to  them,  rather  than  to  foreign 
ones.  He  did  not  cast  about  his  subjects  in 
bis  mind  for  years,  but  rather  wrote  them  down 
with  perspicuous  facility,  even  as  tbey  had 
rapidly  risen  within  him.  In  studying  Hans 
Sachs  and  the  circumstances  under  which  his 
dramatic  conceptions  were  represented  through- 
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out  Germany  by  the  people  themselves,  the  above  from  Goedeke,  in  regard  to  the 

sswsPt^Jr^^Bte  w**  <*  "■»» «"  -  ■*—;*■ 

namely,  how  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between  «,  for  our  part,  canwrt  subscribe  to 
the  Poet  and  the  People."  every  word.  Indeed,  a  great  distinction 
it  to  be  made  between  hit  very  humor- 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  here  that  ous  Carnival  Comedies  and  other  lighter 
Hans  Sachs,  who  was  bom  seventy  plays,  and  his  more  pretentions,  bnt  ex- 
years  before  Shakspere,  took  person*  ecedingly  bare,  stiff,  and  oast  unsatis- 
ally  part  in  the  representation  of  his  own  factory  attempts  at  higher  tragedy.  Of 
plays.  He  was  the  first  in  Germany,  so  his  entertaining  comedies  several— for 
far  as  we  know,  who  laid  down  some  instance,  The  Hot  Iron— have  latterly 
rules,  however  crude,  for  acting;  a  been  successfully  revived  on  the  German 
merit  which  so  great  an  actor  as  Dev-  stage  aa  curious  examples  of  former 
iient  has  very  fully  acknowledged  in  his  manners  and  drolleries.  And  these 
Hiitory  of  the  German  Art  of  Acting'  representations  have  proved  a  distinct 
Dcvrient  states  that  the  true  dramatic  success  in  the  way  of  interesting  and 
bent  of  Hans  Sachs  is  shown  by  the  fact  amusing  illustrations  of  bygone  tiroes, 
of  his  having  so  strongly  insisted  on  cer-  Gervinus,  no  mean  authority,  says,  in 
tain  points  in  acting;  that  he  had  ac*  his  History of German  Poetry . — "Hans 
quired  a  very  lively  artistic  tact  through  Sachs  forms  the  centre  of  transition  be- 
the  personal  influence  he  had  gained  tween  old  and  new  art,  and  by  his  works 
upon  the  Society  of  Comedians  at  points  back  to  the  nation's  ancient  pro- 
Nuremberg  ;  and  that  several  of  his  pre-  dnctions,  while  laying  the  basis  for  that 
cepts — for  instance,  in  the  tragedies  of  which  it  was  to  create  later  on.  ...  He 
Kleopatra  and  Antonius,  and  Prince  seizes  everything  that  moved  his  time, 
Concretes — show  a  considerable  disctim-  and  accompanies  the  whole  course  of 
ination  as  to  ihetoric  and  mimic  expres-  religious  and  political  poetry  of  his  age, 
sion.  "  All  these  traits,"  Devrient  He  then  withdraws  from  the  subjects, 
adds,  "  aie  of  little  or  no  importance  in  treats  of  actual,  ordinary  life,  and  culti- 
a  highly  developed  condition  of  the  art  vates  the  dramatic  form  which,  since 
of  acting  ;  but,  historically,  they  mark  then,  has  been  the  main  form  of  all 
a  great  progress.  The  rudely  hewn  fig-  modern  poetry.  .  .  .  He  is  in  a  certain 
utes  of  the  dramatic  art  began  to  move  sense  a  Reformer  in  poetry,  as  Luther 
in  their  limbs,  and  to  feel  the  breath  of  was  in  religion,  and  Hutten  in  politics." 
independent  life."  Thirteen  years  ago  a  monument  was 
It  cannot  clearly  be  made  out— as  Mr.  at  last  raised  to  this  People's  Poet, 
Ltltzelberger,  the  town's  historian  of  whose  renown  had  been  a  universal  one 
Nuremberg,  says — who  were  the  fellow-  at  a  time  when  great  names  shone  in 
actors  of  Hans  Sachs.  At  any  rate,  Germany,  when  a  remarkable  revival 
they  often  were  Master-singers  and  other  took  place  in  the  world  of  learning,  and 
burghers,  members  of  the  guilds,  mas-  when  the  national  mind  was  occupied 
ters  and  mates.  Probably  inns,  in  some  with  vast  reforms  in  Church  and  State, 
cases  separate  booths,  were  the  localities  The  mere  fact  of  his  having  been  able 
for  the  theatrical  representations.  There  to  rivet  public  attention  in  such  an  epoch 
is  no  proof  of  a  special  theatre  having  may  be  held  to  be  a  proof  of  his  worth. 
already  been  built,  as  has  sometimes  The  statue  at  Nuremberg,  modelled  by 
been  alleged.  Until  1612  the  Martha  the  late  sculptor  Konrad  Krausser,  and 
Church  also  served  for  the  representa-  cast  in  the  foundry  of  Professor  Lens, 
tion  of  plays.  Quite  recently  more  light  shows  the  poet  in  sitting  attitude,  look- 
has  been  thrown  upon  these  hitherto  ob-  ing  up  with  pleasant  cheerfulness,  clad 
scure  points  by  a  work  of  Mr.  Rudolf  in  a  loose  mantle  of  many  folds.  Four 
Genee,  who  has  had  access  to  theproto-  folio  volumes  are  lying  near  him  on  the 
cols  of  the  Nuremberg  Town  Council  in  ground  ;  a  fifth  he  holds  in  his  hands, 
tbe  time  of  Hans  Sachs.  From  these  The  statue  reposes  on  a  pedestal  of  gran- 
documents,  the  doings  of  the  poet  as  a  he  from  Upper  Franconia,  and  has  the 
manager  of  theatrical  representations  simple  inscription :  "  Hans  Sachs. 
come  out  with  considerable  clearness.  Raised  June  34,  1874."  It  stands  on 
As  to  the  enthusiastic  opinion,  quoted  the   Hospital    Place,  near   the  former 
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Mehl-Gasslein,     to-day     called     Hans  and  ghastliness.      Soon  after  his  death 

Sachsen    Gasse,     in    which    street    the  the  strange  prophecy  came  but  too  true, 

house  of  the  poet  is  yet  to  be  seen.  The  horrors  of  a.  seemingly  endless  war 

At  the  same  time  that  the  monument  stopped  up  the  very  sources  of  sound 

was  raised,   a  beginning  was  made  for  national  life.     But  now  it  can  truly  be 

an  edition  of  all  his  works  by  Professor  said  that  Hans  Sachs  helped  in  bringing 

Keller,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Liter-  np  a  new  epoch — that  he  was  one  of  the 

ary  Union  of  Stuttgart.     Thus  tardy  jus-  spiritual  fathers  of  that  modern  Germany 

tice  has  been  done  to  his  memory.  which,  after  a  long  political  eclipse,  is 

In  a  remarkable  poetical  vision,  full  again  in  strong  course  of  formation,  and 

of  heart-moving  sentiment,  the  patriotic  which  one  day  may,  by  her  internal  po- 

singer  had,   in  almost   Dantesqne  Ian-  litical  deliverance,  create  even  a  greater 

gusge,  foreshadowed  the  terrible  events  surprise  than    she    has    done    by  her 

which  were  destined,  in  the  seventeenth  achievements  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 

century,  to  break  the  unity,  the  power,  since  then  by  her  efforts  as  a  guardian 

and  the  freedom  of  the  German  nation  of  European  peace.—  Westminster  He- 

during  a  struggle  of  unparalleled  length  view. 


ON  A  SILVER  WEDDING. 
March  10,  1S88. 

BY    LOUIS  MORNS. 

The  rapid  tide  of  gliding  years 
Flows  gently  by  this  Royal  home, 
Unvested  by  clouds  of  grief  and  tears 
Its  tranquil  seasons  come. 

To  one,  as  happy  and  more  great. 
Came  earlier  far,  the  dread  alarm, 
The  swift  immedicable  harm, 
The  icy  voice  of  Fate. 

The  gracious  father  of  his  race 
Heard  it,  too  soon,  and  dared  the  night ; 
Death  coming  found  him  with  the  light 
Of  Sunshine  on  his  face. 

He  left  his  widowed  Queen  to  move 
Alone  in  solitary  sway, 
Alone,  through  her  long  after-day, 
But  for  her  people's  love. 

Their  saintly  daughter,  sweet  and  mild, 
Drew  poison  from  her  darling's  breath  ; 
Their  young  son  trod  the  paths  of  death 
Far,  far  from  love  and  child. 

Nay,  now  by  the  Ausonian  sea, 
Daughter  of  England,  good  and  wise  ■ 
Thou  watchest,  with  sad  anxious  eyes, 
Thy  flower  of  chivalry  ! 

But  this  fair  English  home  no  shade 
Of  deeper  Borrow  comes  to  blot, 
No  grief  for  dear  ones  who  are  not, 
Nor  voids  which  years  have  made. 
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One  sickness  only,  when  its  head 
Lay  long  weeks,  wrestling  sore  with  death. 
And  pitying  England  held  her  breath 
Despairing,  round  his  bed. 

No  regal  house  of  crowned  state. 
Nor  lonely  as  the  homes  of  kings 
Where  the  slow  hours  on  leaden  wings 
Oppress  the  friendless  great. 

But  lit  with  dance  and  song  and  mirth. 
And  graceful  Art,  and  thought  to  raise. 
Crushed  down  by  long  laborious  days, 
The  toiler  from  the  earth. 

Its  Lord  an  English  noble,  strong 
For  public  cares,  for  homely  joys, 
A  Prince  among  the  courtly  throng, 
A  brother  with  his  boys. 

Who  his  Sire's  footsteps  loves  to  tread, 
In  prudent  schemes  for  popular  good  ; 
And  strives  to  raise  the  multitude, 
Remembering  the  dead. 

And  having  seen  how  far  and  wide 
Flies  England's  flag,  by  land  and  sea, 
Would  bind  in  willing  unity 
Her  strong  sons  side  by  side. 

Its  gentle  mistress,  fair  and  sweet, 
A  girlish  mother,  clothed  with  grace, 
With  only  summer  on  her  face, 
Howe'er  the  swift  years  fleet. 

Who  was  the  Vision  of  our  youth 
Who  is  the  Exemplar  of  our  prime. 
Sweet  Lady,  breathing  Love  and  Truth, 
With  charms  which  vanquish  Time. 

Good  sons  in  flowering  manhood  free, 
Girls  fair  in  budding  womanhood, 
An  English  household  bright  and  good, 
A  thousand  such  there  be  ! 

Great  Heaven,  how  brief  our  Summers  show  ! 
And  fleeting  as  the  flying  Spring  ! 
The  almonds  blush,  the  throstles  sing, 
The  vernal  wind-flowers  blow. 

And  yet  'tis  five-and- twenty  yean, 
Since  those  March  violets  dewy,  sweet. 
Were  strewn  before  the  maiden's  feet, 
Amid  a  people's  cheers. 

And  mile  on  mile  the  acclaiming  crowd 
Surged  round  her,  and  the  soft  Spring  air 
With  joy  bells  reeled,  and  everywhere 
Roared  welcome  deep  and  loud   . 
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While  this,  our  trivial  life  to-day. 
Loomed  a  dim  perilous  landscape  strange, 
Hid  by  thick  mists  of  Time  and  Change, 
Unnumbered  leagues  away. 

Long  years  !  long  yean !  and  yet  how  nigh 
The  dead  Past  shows,  aud  still  how  far 
The  Future's  hidden  glimpses  are 
From  mortal  brain  and  eye. 

— Murray's  Magatitu. 


THE  PROFESSION  OF  LETTERS. 

(Ttrtmm  Quid.) 

You  appear,  ray  dear  George,  to  re-  As  he  was  unconscious  of  having  ruffled 
gard  the  time  with  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Car-  the  delicate  scarfskin  of  American 
roll's  Walrus,  as  one  in  which  it  is  meet  vanity,  he  spread  the  paper  with  no  mis- 
to  talk  of  many  things.  It  is  no  worse  givings,  and  this  was  the  greeting  he 
time,  perhaps,  for  that  purpose  than  an-  found:  "What"  (superior  as  the  best 
other ;  but  surely  I  hare  mare  than  American  literature  is  to  our  own  in  the 
played  my  part.  "  It  was  always  yet  higher  assthetical  qualities,  that  rather 
the  trick  of  our  English  nation,  if  they  large  part  of  it  which  finds  expression 
have  a  good  thing,  to  make  it  too  com-  in  the  Press  still  retains  some  smack  of 
mon."  Let  me  implore  Shakespeare's  the  rustic  Adam,) — "  What  does  this 
new  editors  not  to  strike  out  this  sen-  old  fat  fool  come  here  for?"  Now, 
tence.  To  hear  it  even  once  a  year  may  George,  I  am  no  longer  young,  I  was 
do  some  good  to  the  descendants  of  the  never  slim,  and, — my  friend  in  "  The 
men  for  whom  it  was  written,  and  to  Saturday  Review"  must  go  on,  I  can- 
read  it  in  its  own  place  they  have,  of  not. 

course,  no  time.     You  verify  your  Eng-  You  would  reassure  me  by  pointing  to 

lish  blood,  my  boy,  by  the  persistence  the  popularity  which  the  artless  prattle 

with  which  you  urge  me  to  write.     Out  of  some  amiable  old  gentlemen  has  late- 

of  the  fulness  of  my  years  you  bid  me  ly  achieved  ;    but   the  parallel,  though 

to  speak  ;   yet  you   should    remember  most  flattering,  is  not  quite  exact.     No 

that,  "  If  ye  will  needs  say  I  am  an  old  sour  moral  pointed  their  ingenuous  tales, 

man,  you  should   give  me  rest/'     As-  'Twas  "  Locksley  Hall  "  they  gave  us, 

turning  for  the  sake  of  my  quotation  (be  "wandering  back  to  living  boyhood," 

all  other  assumptions  far  from  us)  that  not "  Locksley  Hall,  Sixty  Years  After." 

my  previous  letters  have  been  found  a  But     when     the     "  old    white-headed 

good  thing,  shall  we  make  it  too  com-  dreamer"    is    brought    forward    as    a 

mon  ?    To  be  plain  with  you,  I  have  preacher  or    commentator    on  current 

myself  been  fearful  lest  the  fate  which  affairs,  unless  he  be  willing  to  take  for 

(on   his  own  authority,   aud  that  was  his  text,    "  this    best    of    all   possible 

sometimes  playful)  befell  my  good  old  worlds,"  the  mood  of  his  audience  is 

friend    Jack    Budd,   might    be    mine,  apt  to  change.     No  full-handed  applause 

Jack,  not  long  before  we  lost  him,  was  then  greets  him  as  he  totters  on  to  the 

persuaded  to  visit  America  (that  grave  stage  :    rather  is  he  likely  to  find  bim- 

of  literary  reputations  !)  for  the  purpose  self  in  a  hall  threatening  as  that  of  Eblis, 

°f-,v  ad^Kuaum!  °1  *£  hamOTOU?  P""1  "With  dreadful  face,  thronged  and  fler, 
with  which  he  had  often  entertained  his  arms," 
own  simple  countrymen.  On  the  morn- 
ing after  his  introduction  to  his  new  waving  him  away  and  bidding  him  in  no 
audience  he  found  on  his  breakfast-  gentle  tones  to  keep  bis  querulous  soli- 
table  a  certain  journal  in  which  he  had  tude.  And,  after  all,  this  is  but  nat- 
been  advised  to  look  for  the  earliest  and  ural.  Old  men,  when  busy  in  compar- 
surest  record  of  the  popular  sentiment  ing  the  former  days  with  these,  are  apt 
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to  take  the  plane  of  comparison  too  of  such  dynamic  suns  tlie  gentle  thought! 
much  for  granted.  Nor  is  it  onty  we  of  Addison  may  well  dwindle  into  corn- 
old-world  babblers  who  make  these  mis-  mon-places.  But  were  they,  therefore, 
takes.  I  read  the  other  day  in  "  The  common-places  to  his  own  generation? 
Oxford  Magazine"  (really  a  most  amus-  Beware  of  that  word,  my  boy;  there 
ing  paper,  which  pray  let  me  see  regu-  are  few  in  the  English  language  more 
lari?)  a  review  of  an  article  in  some  one  recklessly  used  or  more  misleading  than 
of  its  metropolitan  fellows  on  the  social  this  same  "  common-place. " 
aspects  of  Oxford.  My  acquaintance  Comparisons  are  not  necessarily 
with  the  subject  did  not  allow  me  to  odious.  In  delicate  hands  they  can  be 
measure  the  justice  of  the  reviewer's  made  extremely  amusing ;  but  they  are 
strictures,  but  his  conclusion  certainly  nearly  always  futile  and  often  danger* 
made  me  stare.  Before  venturing  again  ous.  It  is  rare  even  in  the  case  of  con- 
on  that  sacred  ground  the  writer  was  temporaries  that  they  can  be  made  witn- 
advised  to  get  more  knowledge  of  it  out  so  many  reservations  and  conditions 
The  advice  was  good,  and  can  never  be  as  almost  to  destroy  their  power  of  it- 
superfluous  ;  a  thing  of  shreds  and  lustration.  In  the  case  of  men  separated 
patches  the  human  understanding  of  any  by  the  impassable  gulf  of  years,  the  most 
matter  will  always  be.  But  in  order  to  that  can  be  done  is  to  ascertain  how 
procure  this  fuller  knowledge  the  writer  each  man's  work  stood  in  relation  to 
was  recommended  (o  study  two  books,  the  sum  of  knowledge  available  at  his 
both  no  doubt  deserving  their  high  time.  No  directer  comparison  is  pos- 
praises,  but  for  the  special  purpose  here  sible.  Therefore,  besides  wearying  I 
assigned  to  them  both  vain  as  the  wind,  might  also  mislead  you  were  I  to  accept 
for  both  belonged  to  the  past.  So  your  offer  of  comparing  the  masters  at 
quickly  come  and  go  the  generations  of  a  whose  feet  we  sat  with  those  who  are 
University's  life,  that  as  well  might  we  expanding  your  young  ideas.  Widely 
be  referred  to  Petronius  for  an  under-  different  they  were,  but  I  will  never  say 
standing  of  contemporary  Rome,  or  to  yours  may  not  be  best  for  you.  One 
Ned  Ward  for  an  understanding  of  con-  advantage  at  least  yours  have,  an  ad- 
temporary  London,-— nay,  as  well  al-  vantage  shared  by  that  instrument  for 
most  might  I  myself  profess  to  instruct  which  the  popular  taste  has  character- 
some  brisk  school-boy  panting  for  his  istically  discarded  the  slowlier  moving 
fresh  man  hood  out  of  the  scraps  my  and  more  fragile  apparatus  of  Nature, 
memory  has  kept  of  the  Oxford  that  was  As  on  that  "  agonizing  wheel  "  you  can 
in  the  days  before  the  Flood.  match  the  feats  of  Camilla,  cursuqut 
It  is  indeed  curious  into  what  mis-  pedum  praoertere  ventos,  so  do  those  in- 
takes the  cleverest  men  will  sometimes  tellectual  bicycles,  your  teachers,  bear 
fait  in  their  anxiety  to  make  a  point  by  you  over  tracts  of  country  never  dream- 
comparison.  There  is  a  notable  in-  ed  of  by  our  home-staying  wits.  You 
stance  of  this  in  those  delightful  "  Es-  devour  miles  where  we  painfully  encom- 
says  in  Criticism"  (with  which  I  am  passed  yards.  Yet  so  anxious  am  I  to 
pleased  to  find  you  so  intimately  ac-  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  comparison  that  I 
qnainted),  where  the  writer  would  com-  will  not  even  ask  you  if  this  breathless 
pare  Addison  as  a  moralist  with  Jou-  rate  of  travel  allows  you  to  enjoy  the 
bert.  He  might  as  well  have  compared  landscape  so  thoroughly  as  may  the 
Sir  William  Browne  with  Sir  William  humble  pedestrian. 
Gull !  Addison  died  in  1719,  Joubert  However,  I  will  not  entirely  balk 
died  in  1S24  :  what  plane  of  compari-  you,  or  myself,  of  the  opportunity  you 
son  can  there  be  between  the  two  ?  are  good  enough  to  offer.  I  have  never 
"The  thoughts  of  men  axe  widened  by  claimed  the  privileges  of  a  "blessed 
the  process  of  the  suns,"  and  many  suns  Glendoveer,"  but  as  you  profess  your- 
roseandset  between  their  days  of  think-  self  so  anxious  to  hear,  it  were  churlish 
ing.  Between  them  stand  the  figures  of  to  refuse  to  speak,  though  you  will,  I 
Hume  and  Gibbon,  of  Voltaire  and  fear,  find  little  in  my  utterances  relevant 
Rousseau,  of  the  Encyclopaedists  and  all  to  the  title  you  have  chosen  for  our  cor- 
the  wild  phantasmagoria  of  the  French  respondence.  And  indeed  one  or  tiro 
Revolution  !     In  the  widening  process  points   have  risen  since  I   first   wrote 
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which   makes  me  willing  to  incur  once  Hiud  also  is  it  upon  mc  that  in  ray  youth 

more  the  reproach  of  the  old  man  gar-  having  (as  they  said)  given  bo  much  an- 

rulous.     I  have  received  a  letter  about  noyance  to  my  Tutors,  I  should  be  now 

you  and  your  affairs  which  I  wish  you  accused  of  playing   the  same  trick  on 

to  read.     I  know  not  who  the  writer  is,  yours.     But  this  comes  of  good-nature  ! 

nor  what  claim  he  has  to  his  signature.  In  a  moment  of  weakness  I  poured  out 

His  letter  came  to  me  through  the  editor  my  old  soultoyon,  at  your  own  request, 

whom  you  have   persuaded  to  publish  and  now  I  am  expected  to  do  as  much 

our  correspondence,  and  I  give  it  to  you  for  every  one  who  seeks  an  answer  to 

as  it  was  written.  that  eternal   question,  What  is   to  b* 

done  with  our  boys  ?    I  cannot  do  it. 

Of  the  Church,  Science,  Commerce, 
iiiy  life  emboldens  me  to' write  to  you.  Clerkships  I  know  nothing.  Exactly 
I  feel  tbat  you  have  been  rather  bard  on  our  what  the  duties  of  a  University  Exten- 
ded George,  and  I  may  add  that  you  have  8jon  Lecturer  may  be,  1  do  not  feel 
r-*,,,,.!  ,nm,  »nnm,a„„  r«  hi.  Tutors^  We  dear  .  bm  .,  m  j'     ^  mTmiKi  they 

.._  tot  content  10  are  to  run  about  the  country  prattling 

drift  to  the  Bar  or  be  driven  into  the  great  to  yonng  women  of  things  he  cannot  as 

crowd  of  unwilling  school  mute  is.    But  now  I  -et  tnOW  much  aDout   and   they   will 

fear  that  you  have  unsettled  him,  and  he  must     * . .i.:»_    :»  .l„ij   __*   l-. 

needs  read  In  Chamber,  or  keep  school  with  never  know  anything,  it  should  not  be 

the  rest  ;  and  some  of  us  know  that  neither  hatd   lo  find  7oa  some  more  profitable 

teaching  nor  law  is  congenial  10  him.    1  will  employment.     Of  College  Dons  it  is  not 

it  suggest,  nor  would  you  approve,  his  uk-  possible  for  me  even  at  this  distance  of 

.„„„.„i*,..„     i.  i,.  ...  time  to  speak  lightly  ;  though  when  they 

- _..,  -  rsity  Extension  Lecturer?  take  to  encouraging  young  men  to  dab- 

The  work  is  useful,  no  doubt,  but  as  yet  hardly  ble  prematurely  in  the  mud  of  politics, 

offers  a  career.    Or  is  he  to  fly  to  the  prairie  my  inbred  respect  is  sorely  tried.     It  is 

or  the  ranch,  and  discover  at  torty  that  he  l0  ^  gathered  from  your  conversation 

^w'nTolWat  MtfAftft  *»  *«   «"  « '»  Tfe  h,nmBne  "* 

difficult   position.     Our  pupils  cry  to  us  for  sociable  terms  with  them  than  ever  we 

work,  and  we  cannot  find  it.    They  go  In  de-  were  with  their  predecessors.     This  is 

spair  to  the  tendon  'Coaches'  and  end,  il  the  well.      Those  "  TOWS  of  abbots  purple  as 

are  lucky,  by  obtaining  a  second-class  Govern-  |h  j       ■       ■  •  h          j          ri         {a„en  ;mo 

ment    clerkship.      First-class    openings  seem  ..        .            ■                     *     j        .-         li 

closed  since  Lord   Randolph  Churchill  raised  tbe  du«  "hence  UO   good   actions  blos- 

his  scare.    But  I  will  not  dwell  on  a  melan-  som, — though  thevines  flourish  still  and 

c holy  topic    You,  Sir,  are  a  man  of  the  world,  furnish,  I  am  given  to  understand,  very 

and  I  venture  to  ask  you  these  questions  i  It  -„„„  drinking.     No  doubt  a  Don's  life 

SiSSa  & EESSti othe^ro8  »  »ot  the  easy  full-fed  thing  it  was.  He 

(essions  ?    Is  it  more  cramping  than  the  life  of  WW  justify  hiB  existence  ;  and  appar- 

an  usher,  or,  if  you  will,  than  the  Hie  of  a  Col-  ently  (if  the  University  Intelligence  of 

lege  Don  ?     Is  it  more  materializing  than  that  '•  The  Times"  is  to  be  trusted)  some  of 

izsszsz  Aii^rru  w«*»« « -**  *?.«?>  »■* 

ly  look.    Our  chemists  and  learned   men  of  erately  to    support  it.     Bat   it  is  a  life 

science  cannot  find  employment  in  maunfac-  which  can  be  made  most  useful,  honor* 

lure  :  the  merchants  tell  us  they  must  have  able,  and  dignified  :  it  might  also  (let  me 

l^' ?"*/*.  u'™Ta-m    ffe,<lM,it!!1,!K""e"  add)  be  made  extremely  convenient  to 

had  hoped  that  In  journalism  and  literature  __  '    ,.„_  <-._____  DL—   ™    it  ™„ 

ourriperwits  might  find  a  fair  field,-and  then  me,— those  Common-Rooms  are,  if  my 

comes  your  warning  note  !    I  know  not  where  memory   setves   me,    most   comfortable 

we  are  to  turn.    Cannot  you  hold  oat  some  places  of  entertainment.     Unfortunately 

hop»,lfnotforyouruepbew,atleaatforother  (he  choice  of   such  a  life  does  not  lie 

men?                   ^gSffi  Tuxoa."  "lb   W  "1  (\  ft  ™*  *t  ?&? 
your  feelings  but)  I  fear  it  is  not  likely 

My  lot  has  ever  been  to  be  misunder-  to    be   chosen    for    you.      The    word 

stood  !     It  is  hard  upon   me  again  to  "usher"  seems  to  bear  some  smack  of 

have  to  say  that  I  never  wished  lo  warn  indignity  in  these  days,  but  that  may  be 

you  against  Literature  as  a  profession  :  remedied  by  calling  yourself  a  school- 

I  only  wished  to  warn  you  against  too  master  :  "  he  keepit  a  schule,  andcaa'd 

rosy  a  view  of  its  chances  and  charms-  it  anacaademy."     Now,  a  schoolmaster 
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who  stays  at  hone  and  concerns  himself  as  circumstance*  will  let  him ;  but  needs 
with  his  proper  business  is  in  my  eyes  must  that  circumstance*  will  sometimes 
one  of  the  moat  beneficent  and  eiti-  prove  too  strong  for  him.  Vet  it  has 
mabte  of  his  species  ;  there  is  not  much  been  that  work  so  done  baa  by  happy 
better  work  on  which  a  man  can  employ  chance  become  a  part  of  the  world's 
himself.  For  him  who  goes  gadding  too  patrimony.  In  short,  as  treason,  says 
far  abroad  I  have  indeed  little  respect ;  the  epigram,  may  become  patriotism,  so 
while  for  those  young  Jacks  in  Office  hack-work  may  become  Literature, 
who  conceive  it  necessary  to  advertise  Then,  again,  in  every  profession  prac- 
themsclves  by  pulling  down  the  work  of  tised  by  man  there  must  necessarily  be 
their  predecessor*  I  can  wish  nothing  some  preliminary  drudgery,  some  period 
better  than  the  fate  of  Mr.  Squeera,  and,  of  apprenticeship  to  be  endured  before 
had  my  elbow  still  the  power  of  yore,  he  can  be  proclaimed  free  of  toe  guild 
most  cheerfully  would  I  play  the  part  of  and  qualified  to  set  up  for  himself.  For 
Nicholas.  "lis  an  employment  mote-  tome  men,  of  course,  this  period  never 
over  which  certainly  does  not  lack  its  passes  :  for  some  it  passes  to  no  pur- 
fair  share  of  prises,  and  altogether  one  pose  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  hard  to  say  that 
which  no  Classical  Tutor  need  hang  on  this  will  always  be  the  fault  of  the  man. 
his  tip-tilted  nose.  Much  depends  upon  In  Journalism  alone  of  the  professions 
the  school  and  the  man-  You,  with  the  time  of  emancipation  can  never 
your  habits  and  training,  would  probably  come.  It  is  the  peculiar  lot  of  the 
be  out  of  place  among  those  blameless  Journalist  that  he  can  never  set  up  for 
and  eager  Hyperboreans  who  yearly  de-  himself.  He  is  merged  in  his  paper: 
scend  upon  the  fertile  valleys  of  Isis  and  like  the  actor  of  the  Athenian  stage,  his 
Cam  ;  but  there  are  schools  further  face  is  hid  in  a  mask  and  he  speaks  in 
south  at  which  you  might,  I  should  tone*  net  his  own.  He  must  speak  in 
think,  be  comfortable  and  happy,  and  the  tones  of  this  party  or  that  in  the 
might,  1  should  hope,  do  good  work-  Church,  in  the  State,  in  Trade,  or  in 
The  supply,  however,  in  this,  as  in  most  some  other  one  of  the  many  channels 
of  the  bread-winning  departments,  is  into  which  the  great  current  of  human 
probably  vastly  in  excess  of  the  de-  affairs  is  parcelled.  Even  an  editor 
mand  ;  and  it  may  also  be  that  you  have  rarely,  if  ever,  is  at  liberty  to  consult 
not  yet  sufficiently  separated  yourself  his  own  wishes,  feelings,  or  principles, 
from  the  profession  of  learning  to  take  should  they  chance  to  run  counter  to  his 
up  with  that  of  teaching.  employer's.  My  dictionary  tells  me  that 
But  this  is  not  the  point  for  me  to  aim  a  hack  is  "  a  person  overworked  on  hire, 
at.  That  point  lies  in  the  words  :  "la  a  literary  drudge."  The  laborer  is 
the  hack-work  of  Literature  worse  for  a  worthy  of  his  hire  ;  but  no  laborer  in 
man's  body  or  soul  than  the  hack-work  the  great  field  of  Letters  so  surely 
of  other  professions?"  What  is  here  matches  thi*  definition  as  the  Journalist, 
meant  by  hack-work  ?  In  the  literary  By  Journalism  let  me  say  here  once 
profession,  especially  among  those  who  for  all,  that  I  mean  the  work  of  the  daily 
write  about  it,  it  is  common  to  hear  Press,  and  by  Journalists  I  mean  those 
work  "  done  for  the  booksellers"  con-  whose  livelihood  depends  on  that  work 
temptnously  treated  as  hack-work.  The  That  distinguished  man  whom  we  have 
contempt  is  often  just,  bat  not  neces-  just  lost,  Sir  Henry  Maine,  often  con- 
sarily.  Johnson  wrote  his  "Lives  of  tributed  to  a  daily  paper ;  so  too  have 
the  Poets"  for  the  booksellers,  Southey  many  of  his  most  famous  contemporaries 
wrote  his  "  Life  of  Nelson"  for  them,  who  are  happily  still  with  us.  I  do  not 
yet  these  are  works  no  sane  man  treats  call  such  men  Journalists  ;  nor  will  I 
contemptuously.  Every  roan,  as  I  have  give  the  name  to  that  large  body  of 
already  told  you,  who  depends  solely  on  writers  who  use  the  newspapers  intermit 
his  pen  for  a  livelihood  must,  even  if  he  tently  to  supplement  an  insufficient  in- 
can  steer  clear  of  the  newspapers,  do  come— an  income  sometimes  rendered 
much  work  which  he,  if  he  be  wise,  and  insufficient  by  their  more  ambitious  es- 
tbe  world  certainly,  will  willingly  let  says  in  olher'and  higher  departments  of 
die.  If  he  be  an  honest  man,  a  man  of  Literature.  By  a  Journalist  I  mean  the 
proper  self-respect,  he  will  do  it  as  well  man  who  ha*  regularly  enlisted,  who  has 
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taken  the  shilling  of  King  Press,  and  futile.  How  much,  for  instance,  de- 
must  look  henceforth  to  that  potent  pendson  the  texture  of  the  mind,— -or 
master  for  law  and  livelihood.  Let  me  soul,  if  the  Tutor  prefers  that  word, 
add  that  this  definition  is  made  for  my  Many  souls  are  degraded,  if  not  crushed, 
present  purpose.  I  do  not  wish  to  ira-  by  what  will  only  strengthen  and  inspire 
pose  it  generally.  others.     Some  souls,  we  know,  are  of 

If,  then,  by  the  hack-work  of  Liters-  extraordinarily  delicate  texture.  A  dis- 
ture  is  meant  Journalism  as  I  am  now  languished  painter  has  lately  let  us  into 
understanding  it,  I  answer  unhesitating-  the  secret  of  his.  Like  the  protagonist 
ly  that  it  is  worse  for  a  man's  soul  than  of  the  Oxford  Reformation,  he  has  taken 
the  hack-work  of  other  professions,  if, .  his  seat  dejectedly  upon  the  (shall  I  say, 
as  I  suppose  he  does,  my  classical  cor-  intellectual  ?).  throne ; 
respondent  means  by  soul  the  intelli- 
gence, the  intellectual  part  of  a  man. 
The  highest  achievements  of  Literature 
are  the  highest  achievements  of  thehu-  Perhaps  in  this  case  the  delicacy  is  a 
man  mind  ;  and  anything  which  tends  little  sentimental ;  for  the  things  which 
to  cramp  and  coarsen  a  mind  capable  of  vex  his  soul  (and  no  man  has  the  right 
the  highest  achievements  will  necessarily  to  laugh  because  he  remains  nnvexed) 
be  more  mischievous  than  that  which  has  are  not  alleged  to  interfere  with  his  pro- 
the  same  effect  on  minds  of  lesser  qua)-  ductiveness,  but  with  its  possible  benefit 
ity.  The  mischief  to  the  individual  is  to  others — a  striking  instance  of  the  un- 
no  doubt  the  same-  The  injury  done  selfishness  of  the  atttstic  nature.  It  is, 
to  a  shoemaker  prevented  by  circum-  I  think,  doubtful  if  these  ethereal  or- 
stances  from  making  the  best  shoes  ganizations  will  ever  in  any  circum- 
would  be,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  as  stances  produce  the  greatest  things, 
great  as  the  injury  to  a  Shakespeare  Some  element  of  toughness,  some  power 
whose  circumstances  compelled  him  to  of  fronting  the  shocks  of  Fate,  or  at 
go  on  producing  nothing  better  than  a  teast,  like  Wordsworth,  of  putting  them 
"  Rape  of  Lucrece"  or  a  "  Comedy  of  by,  will  always  be  found  in  men  of  the 
Errors"  ;  but  the  injury  done  to  the  first  rank.  It  is  the  old  tale,  which  has 
world  would  in  the  latter  case  be  in-  been  since  the  world  began  and  will  be 
comparably  greater.  The  work,  Ihen,  till  it  ends,  the  tale  of  the  sanity  of  true 
which  hinders,  delays,  and  finally  de-  genius.  Shakespeare  held  horses  at  the 
strays  a  man's  power  of  achieving  the  stage-door  and  wrote  "  Macbeth. "  And 
best  in  Literature,  will  be  more  mis-  to  come  a  little  lower  in  the  scale, — and 
chievous  than  that  which  has  the  same  indeed  Shakespeare  is  for  obvious  rea- 
effect  on  members  of  other  professions,  sons  not  a  very  pertinent  illustration, — 
So  far,  then,  I  answer  the  Classical  two  famous  names  will  occur  to  every 
Tutor,  but  in  fact  no  answer  to  such  a  one,  the  names  of  Johnson  and  Gold- 
question  can  go  far.  In  all  professions  smith.  These  were  men  whose  souls 
the  hack-work  is  the  inevitable  step  to  no  drudgery  could  degrade  nor  poverty 
advancement.  The  hack-work  of  the  repress,  and  in  good  faith  they  knew 
Bar  will  not  prevent  a  man  from  rising  enough  of  both.  To  such  a  question 
to  be  Lord  Chancellor  ;  the  hack-work  then  as  the  Classical  Tutor  has  put  to 
of  Commerce  will  not  prevent  a  man  me,  the  only  practical  answer  must  be, 
from  rising  to  be  Governor  of  the  Bank  "  Show  me  the  soul." 
of  England  or  Lord  Mayor,  or  to  which-  So  much  again  depends  on  the  age  at 
ever  takes  rank  as  the  highest  step  in  which  your  drudge  is  caught.  In  the 
that  great  and  honorable  profession  with  morning  of  life  when  the  heart  is  always 
which  it  has  been  my  lifelong  regret  that  gay  and  the  foot  always  light,  the  back 
my  knowledge  is  so  slight  and  (alas!  can  bear  any  burdens  The  poverty  and 
that  I  must  add)  so  unsatisfactory.  In  squalor  of  his  boyhood,  the  journalistic 
Literature  alone  the  hack-work  is,  if  not  drudgery  of  his  early  manhood,  could 
the  obstacle,  most  surely  not  the  step  to  not  freeze  the  genial  current  of  Charles 
advancement.  Dickens's  soul, — though  there  again,  to 

Many    causes,    indeed,   combine    to  be  sure,  was  a  man   of   a  million.     It 

make  these  comparative   questions  so  was  not  till  some  years  past  the  term  of 
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middle  life  that  Carlyle  set  himself  down  to  yourself,  and,   if  he  be  a  friend  of 

doggedly  to  carve  out  a  living  by  his  yours,  to  the  Classical  Tutor.     If  this, 

pen,— though  he  was  never  (as  his  ad-  like  my   previous  letters,  is  to  be  pnb- 

rhirers  seem  a  little  apt  to  forget)  abso-  lished,  I  have  no  wish  to  appear  in  the 

tulely  dependent  for  subsistence  on  that  ridiculous  light  of  patronizing  a  profes- 

trenchant  weapon.     But  let  us  suppose  sion  which  needs  patronage  so  little  as 

that,  instead  of  being  free  to  choose  his  the  great  and  famous  profession  of  Jour 

own   materials  and  fashion  them  after  nalism.     For  my  adverse  comments  its 

his  own  fancy,  he  had  accepted  Captain  followers  will   care,  and  rightly  care, 

Sterling's  offer  and  taken  service  with  nothing  ;  but  anything  which  bears  the 

"  The  Times,"  what  manner  of  Carlyle  appearance  of  patronage  from  such  an 

should  we  have  had  then  ?    Should  we  one  as  me  they  will  naturally  resent,  and 

have    had,   think    you,   any   "French  the  resentment  of  one  of  the  ruteis  of  the 

Revolution,"    any    "Cromwell,"    any  woild  is  no  light  thing.     Never  hare  I 

"  Frederick  the   Great"?    Would  not  forgotten,  and  never  shall   I   forget,  a 

the  bondage  of  the  Press  have  proved  lesson  learned  in  my  youth.     In  that 

to  such  a  man  more  cramping  even  than  fevered  period  of  my  existence  1  was  for 

the  bondage  of  his  own  wayward  na-  a  short  time  the  editor  of  a  magazine 

ture  ?    Nay,  one  is  tempted  to  wonder  now  (need  I  say  it  ?)  as  forgotten  as  last 

what   manner  of   "Times"  we  should  year's  snow.     Among  my  contributors 

have  bad  ;  for  the  proverbial  bull  in  a  was  a  man,  my  junior  in  years  but  as 

china-shop  sinks  into  nothingness  before  far  above  me  now  in  fame,  position,  and 

the  idea  of  Carlyle  in  a  newspaper-office  !  wealth  as  "his  talents  deserved  to  carry 

Iamquite  willing  therefore  to  allow  (as  him.  He  was  then  engaged  on  a  novel 
indeed  I  have  allowed  all  along)  that  which  I  had  hoped  would  have  made  all 
there  are  numbers  of  most  excellent  and  our  fortunes,  and  perhaps  would  have 
able  men  whom  this  "hack-work  of  done  so  had  not  the  magazine  come  to 
Literature"  will  harm  neither  in  body  an  end  first.  To  me  at  any  rate  it 
nor  in  soul ;  who  will  find  in  it  the  most  seemed  a  very  smart  thing,  and  about 
congenial  outlet  for  their  energies,  the  the  sixth  chapter  or  so  I  ventured,  when 
readiest  satisfaction  of  their  literary  am-  sending  the  author  his  monthly  dole,  to 
bitions,  and  the  surest  means  of  earning  express  myself  to  that  effect.  By  re- 
a  regular  livelihood  ;  and  who  will  prac-  turn  of  post  I  received  this  answer : 
tise  it  to  the  end  of  their  time  with  the  "  Sir— Circumstances  compel  me  to  re- 
greatest  credit  to  themselves  and  their  ceive  your  check,  but  be  pleased  to  give 

employers  with  no  thought  of  intellec-  me  none  of  your patronage."    It 

tual  degradation  or  wasted  talents.     And  was  a  rude  lesson,  but  efficient.     Sol 

of  such  it  is  possible  that  you  are  quali-  beg  you  not  to  let  me  appear  as  offering 

tied  to  be  :  it  is  possible  that  you  are  any  more  of  these  condemned  tributes 

destined  to  win  the  richest  prizes  that  of  my    admiration    (and   withont   the 

the  profession  of  Journalism  has  to  offer,  golden  salve  !)  to   men  who  are,  per 

and   to   be  able  to  borrow  the  proud  haps,  as  little  likely  to  brook  them  as 

boast  of  the  most  famous  living  master  my  scornful  young   novelist,   and  can 

of  the  craft,  that  you  have  enjoyed  the  still  more  certainly  afford  to  dispense 

regard  of  a  prince  and  the  wages  of  an  with  them. 

ambassador.     Should   this  be  so  (and        But  for  the  few  words  yet  left  to  say, 

you  and  your  tutors  between  you  must  I  have  no  such  fear.     My  harshest  critics 

know  the  chances  of  such  possibility  bet-  (if  I  have  any  critics)  will  call  me  a  dys- 

ter  than  I  can),  I  would  no  more  think  peptic  old  fool :  the  good-natured  ones 

of  opposing  your  choice  of  sucb  a  pro-  will  only  laugh  :  it  can   be  worth  no 

fession,  so  far  as  your  own  interests  are  one's  while  to  be  offended.     So  on  this 

concerned,  than  I  would  think  of  warn-  point  I  am  unreservedly  in  your  hands. 

ing  a  man  against  beer,  who  found  him-  Yet  a  little  while  ago  I  should  have  besi- 

self  able  to  drink  it,  because  my  poor  tated  before  delivering  myself  of  these 

peptics  cannot  away  with  it.  sentiments,— did  hesitate,  indeed,  for  I 

Let  me  pause  here,  my  dear  George,  had  begun  to  write  to  you,  when  summ- 
on a  purely  personal  issue.  You  will  thing  I  read  in  the  papers  made  me 
oblige  me  by  keeping  that  last  paragraph  pause.     You  may  remember  that  when 
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all  that  foolishness  was  afoot  about  Traf-  wrote  in  his  diary,  "out  of  town  six 

algar    Square,    a   certain    person    was  daps.     On  my  return,  find  my  poor  lit- 

charged  with  hindering  the  police  in  their  tie   pagod.    Napoleon,    pushed  off  his 

duties,  who  turned  out  to  be  not  an  un-  pedestal !"     A  few  short  weeks  and  we 

employed  pickpocket,  or  a  slighted  pa-  find  "  the  Victor  overthrown"  indeed, 

triot,  or,  in  fact,  a  champion  in  any  sort  when  he  is  told  from  the  Bench  in  open 

of  the  holy  cause  of  Misrule,  but  a  re-  court  that  his  opinion  is  of  no  value,  and 

porter  for  one  of  the  daily  papers  and,  is  reminded  by   the  Attorney-General 

I  need  hardly  add,  one  of  the  most  re-  (smartly,  too,  said  the  reports  !)  that  he 

maikable  men    in  our   country.      This  is  not  the   judge  !     And  nothing  hap- 

tenlleman,   like  the  police,  was  in  the  pened — that  judge  is  still  on  the  Bench  : 

quare  on  business,  and  finding  the  fit  that  Attorney -General  is  still  in  office  ! 

discharge  of  his  duty  incompatible  with  So  I  perhaps  may  take  heart  of  grace  and 

theirs,  announced  his  course  of  action,  venture. 

like  Mr.  Snodgrass,  in  words  that  had  Hitherto  we  have  discussed  this  ques- 

the  true  Rule  Britannia  ring  about  them,  tion  from  what  may  be  called  a  purely 

but  were  perhaps  hardly  prudent  in  the  selfish  side.     Will  you  be  helped  or  hin- 

ci re li instances, — yet  who   can  stay  the  dered  by  adopting    the  profession   of 

old  war-horse  from  snorting  at  the  sound  Journalism?    That  is  the  line  our  in- 

of  battle  !     The  policeman,  not  recog-  quiries  have  taken,  and  very  naturally, 

nizing,  as  of  course  he  should  have  rec-  Let  us  now  before  we  part  regard  it  for 

ognized  under  any  garb,  the  majesty  of  a  moment  with  a  wider  view,  a  view 

the  Press,  and  not  wishing  to  be  knocked  which  it  becomes  me  at  least,  whom  you 

down,    took    the    gentleman    up,   and  have  called  to  this  position  of  responsi- 

brought  him  before  the  magistrate  as  bility,  not  wholly  to  ignore.     It  is  a  part 

though  he  had  been  an  ordinary  subject  of  my  duty  to  you  not  to  forget  my  duty 

of  the  Queen  refusing  to  obey  her  laws,  to  that  great  society  of  which  you  and  I 

Here  was  a  situation  !     But  the  paper  and  all  of  us  are  partners.     In  guarding 

this  brave  gentleman  served  was  equal  the  banks  and  clearing  the  course  of  his 

to   the    occasion.      Its    loudest-lunged  own  little  stream  each  man  should  do  so 

lions  were  stirred  up  to  roar  against  the  with  an  eye  to  help,  not  to  hinder,  that 

insolent  magistrate  who  had  dared  even  "common  wave  of  thought  and  joy" 

to  listen  to  such  a  charge,  and  their  roar-  which  is,  so  the  poet  tells  us,  in  some 

ings  filled  all  Downing  Street  with  dis-  happy  time  to  regenerate  the  world.     In 

may.     I    need    not   go  on.     Let    it    be  plain   prose,  then,    how  docs  this  great 

enough  to  say  that  Law  and  Government  business  of  Journalism  help  or  hinder  the 

vied  with  each  other  in  their  atonement  world's  alf  jits  ?     To    speak  frankly,  I 

to  this  gieat  slandered  hero,  and  that,  think  that  it  hinders  more  than  it  helps, 

with  the  mercy  which  belongs  only  to  It  helps  the  Individual :  it  hinders  the 

the  strong,  he  consented  not  to  push  his  State.     We  all  read  the  other  day,  with 

triumph  too  far.      That  was  indeed  a  some  amusement,  no  doubt,  but  on  the 

proud  moment  for  the  Freedom  of  the  whole  with  acquiescence,   the  magnifi- 

Press,  not  only  of  England  but  of  the  cent  panegyric  pronounced  on  itself  by 

World!     "  Fair  Freedom  !"  can  we  not  "The  Times."     "The  Times"  is  "  un- 

imagine  Mr.   Wilfrid  Blunt,   that  poor  influenced   by   party,   uncontrolled    by 

Prisoner  of  Chilian,  exclaiming,  power,  and  attached  solely  to  the  public 
interest,"     "'The  Times'   never  has 

-  Fair  Freedom  !  we  may  hold  Ihee  dear,  bccD   and   ncver   wjn    be  the  orgaft  of  „ 

^^^^^^^'1^  P*«y  however  triumphant,  or  the  mouth- 
piece  of  a  political  leader  however  au- 

Small  wonder  that  I  reconsidered  my-  tocralic."     "In   Europe,  in  America, 

self,  and  felt  that  this  was  not  the  hour,  in  India  and  the  Colonies,  '  The  Times 

nor   1   the   man,  to  breathe   a  syllable  is   universally  recognized  as  having  a 

against  a  Power  which  had  thus  abased  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  England." 

to  the  dust  the  myrmidons  of  Govern-  "  That  high  privilege,  involving  duties 

ment  and  Law.     And  yet,  bow  history  even  higher,  we  may  confidently  assert 

will  repeat  itself !     "  Out  of  town,"  the  will  never  be  abused."     And  so  on,  and 

author  of   that  apostrophe  to  Freedom  so  oil      Perhaps  the  position  of  Eng- 

Nsw  Seriis.— Vol.  XLVII.,  No.  5  4a 
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land's  mouthpiece  is  not  so  universally  gradually  shifted  its  basis,  and  now  rests 
conceded  to  "  The  Times"  outside  mainly,  as  acute  observers  have  pointed 
Printing  House  Square  as  it,  very  natur-  out,  on  '  Government  by  discussion.' 
ally  and  rightly,  is  within  that  busy  but  Parliamentary  debates  are  almost  over- 
somewhat  limited  area.  But  from  its  shadowed  by  the  controversies  conduct- 
proprietois'  and  shareholders'  point  of  ed  in  the  newspapers,  or  in  speeches 
view,  which  is,  of  course,  purely  com-  which  without  the  aid  of  the  newspapers 
mercial,  "The  Times"  has  certainly  might  as  well  not  be  delivered  at  all." 
every  right  to  be  pleased  with  itself,  and  Anything  which  tends  to  overshadow 
every  right  to  assume  the  "  position  of  Parliamentary  debates  deserves  our  cor- 
primacy  in  the  Journalism  of  the  world. "  dial  acknowledgment.  But  after  all  there 
We,  however  (who,  unfortunately  for  is  some  check  on  discussion  in  Pailia- 
ourselves,  are  neither  proprietors  nor  ment.  There  is  a  Speaker,  there  is  a 
shareholders  of  this  great  newspaper),  are  Chairman  of  Committees,  there  are  rules 
just  now  looking  at  the  matter  from  an-  of  procedure  :  checks  which  even  an 
other  point  of  view.  That  this  great  Irishman  cannot  disregard  with  impunity 
power  of  the  Press  amply  benefits  those  beyond  a  certain  point.  Even  a  Min- 
who  wield  it  no  one  has  ever  gainsaid,  ister  in  Opposition  can  be  made  to  feel 
Is  the  benefit  to  the  public  interest  so  that  some  decency,  some  forbearance, 
unmixed  and  certain  ?  Does  the  interest  some  regard  for  interests  other  than  hit 
of  the  public  ever  clash  with  the  interest  own,  is  required  from  him.  But  on  gov- 
of  the  individual,  and  if  so,  which,  think  ernment  by  discussion  in  the  newspapers 
you,  goes  to  the  wall  ?  there  is  absolutely  no  check  beyond  that 
I  don't  know  whether  you  young  men  which  the  conductors  of  each  newspaper 
now  read  Carlyle  ;  but  in  one  of  bis  es-  may  choose  to  impose.  Now  it  is  the 
says,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  them,  in  first  business  of  the  owner  of  a  ne*s- 
the  essay  on  Diderot,  are  these  words,  paper  to  make  sure  that  bis  property 
at  the  end  of  a  rhapsody  on  the  condi-  flourishes  :  it  is  the  first  business  of  the 
tion  of  Literature  in  the  eighteenth  cen-  editor  of  a  newspaper  to  give  his  em- 
tury  :  "  Lastly,  the  unutterable  confu-  ployer  assurance  of  that  fact.  We  are 
sion  worse  confounded  of  our  present  asked,  therefore,  to  believe  that  it  is  for 
Periodical  existence  ;  when,  among  the  best  interests  of  the  Slate  that  its 
other  phenomena,  a  young  Fourth  Estate  chief  engine  of  power  (for  such  the  Press 
(whom  all  the  three  elder  may  try  if  they  claims  now  to  be)  should  be  guided  by 
can  hold)  is  seen  sprawling  and  stagger-  men  whose  first  concern  is  to  make  the 
ing  turn  ultuou  sly  through  the  world;  most  they  can  out  of  the  job.  The  (te- 
as yet  but  a  huge,  raw-boned,  lean  calf  ;  mand  on  our  credulity  is  preposterous, 
fast  growing,  however,  to  be  a  Pharaoh's  You  may  say  that  I  credit  these  wield- 
lean  cow, — of  whom  let  the  fat  kine  be-  ers  of  power  with  very  low  ideas  of  mo- 
ware  !"  These  words  were  written  more  rality.  I  do  not.  No  doubt,  they  are 
than  half  a  century  ago,  and  the  wheel  sincerely  glad  when  their  interests  can 
has  come  full  circle  now.  The  lean  calf  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  interests  of  the 
has  grown  to  no  cow,  but  to  a  mastodon  State  :  no  doubt  they  are  sincerely  sorry 
rather,  a  megatherium,  or  to  whichso-  when  the  former  compel  them  to  disre- 
ever  was  mightiest  of  the  beasts  that  gard  "  the  paramount  obligations  of  Da- 
roamed  the  primeval  earth.  It  no  longer  tional  duly  '  ;  and  when  mankind  is  lift- 
sprawls  or  staggers,  but  thunders  tumul-  ed  on  that  "  common  wave  of  thought 
tuously.  In  his  brilliant,  though  mel-  and  joy,"  into  an  ideal  world  of  right- 
ancholy  book  on  the  West  Indies,  Mr.  eousness  and  peace,  our  newspapers  will 
Froude  lays  the  evil  days  on  which  we  no  doubt  share  the  general  elevation  and 
have  fallen  at  the  door  of  the  talkers,  become  as  precious  and  tender-hearted 
— at  the  door,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  as  the  scrolls  of  pure  Simonides.  In 
Mouse  of  Commons.  It  bears  its  part,  that  golden  time  all  shall,  in  Byronic 
no  doubt,  that  gate  of  ivory  ;  but,  after  phrase,  be  "  hiccup  and  happiness"  ; 
all,  where  would  be  the  false  virions  it  but  as  yet,  alas !  it  is  mostly  hiccup 
Jets  loose  on  us  dreaming  mortals,  but  without  the  happiness.  For  that  time 
for  the  newspapers  ?  "  The  British  Con-  we  still  wail,  and  the  Press  also  must 
stitution,"  says  "  The  Times,"   "  has  wait ;  for  the  Press,  despite  its  protests. 
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tions,  does  not  shape  or  control  the  na-  vorce  Court  so  liberally  furnishes.     Last 

tional  destiny.    That  it  never  really  did,  autumn  when  the  Commissioner  of  Police 

and  now  it  does  so  less  than  ever.     No  was  doing  his  best  to  enable  the  citizens 

single  paper  has.  or  will  ever  again  have,  of  (as  they  are  pleased  to  call  it)  thtt 

the    influence   that  "  The  Times"  had  most  civilized  capital  in  the  world  to  art 

when   Lyndhurst  (perhaps,  as  his  way  tend  to  their  work  with  unpicked  pockets 

sometimes    was,   not    quite    seriously)  and  unbroken  windows,  he  was  asked  by 

could  call  its  editor  the  most  powerful  a  reporter  ([am  afraid  of"  The  Times") 

man  in  England.     It  was  then  for  all  for  the  particulars  of  the  arrangements 

national  purpose  the  Press  of  England  ;  made  for  this  good  purpose.     When  ho 

but  the  power  it  once  held  single-handed  very  reasonably  demurred  on  the  grounds 

is  now  broken  up  among  a  host  of  rivals,  that  to  make  his  plans  public  was  no*. 

This  proves  no  decadence  of    "The  the  surest  way  of  making  them  effective* 

Times,"   which  is  indeed,   I  think,  as  he  was  answered  that  they  (the  reporters) 

goad  as  ever  it  was  :  it  is  the  inevitable  had  nothing  to  do  with   that.     Their 

effect  of  many  causes,  a  part  of  that  business,  they  said,  was  to  look  after  the 

dragon-crop  we  owe  to  the  heroes  of  interests  of  their  papers,  and  it  was  the 

Parliamentary     Reform.       And     "  The  interest   of   their    papers    to    let    their 

Times"  has  itself   of  course  helped  to  readers  know  everything  that  had  been 

create  the  competition  from  which  it  and  was  to  be  done.     Again,  it  is  noto- 

suffers.     It  is  the  case  of  the  seed  and  rious  that  the  discreditable  folly  I  speak 

the  flower  ;  and  though  the  new  flowers  of  was  largely  nourished    on   the  ad* 

do  not  perhaps  all  smell  quite  so  sweet  vertisements  given  to  it  by  the  news* 

as  the  old  primal  blossom,  they  are  quite  papers.     Such  things  and  the  rogues  who 

fragrant  enough  for  the  robust  organiza-  foster  them  live  by  advertisement     It 

tions  which  cultivate  them.     In  a  com-  is  true  that  all  the  reputable  journals  of 

petitive  age  quality  will  always  go  down  the  capital  took  a  proper  view  of  the 

before  quantity.     If  you  are  interested  situation,  but  they  could  not  afford  te 

in  the  subject  let  me  commend  to  you  treat  it  with  the  contempt  it  really  de- 

the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  ap-  served.     The  special  reporters  were  set 

pointed  in  1851   to  inquire  into  the  law  to  work  and  as  much  importance  given 

regulating    newspaper-stamps.      In  the  to  these  mischievous  antics  as  to  a  Eu- 

evidence  there  given  by  the  manager  of  ropean  campaign.     Itisnot  in  reason  to 

"  The  Times"  you  will  find  some  curi-  blame  the  newspapers  for  fulfilling  the 

ous  and  instructive  reading.  conditions  of  their  existence  ;  but  is  it 

Things  being  so,  it  were  wiser,  per-  possible  to  regard  as  an  unmixed  boon 

haps,   of    the  Press  not  to  protest  so  to  society  an  existence   dependent  on 

much  ;  for  if  it  really  were  as  formative  such  conditions,   and  free  at  all  time* 

as  it  professes  to  be,  the  result  would  and  in  any  circumstances  to  fulfil  them  I 


certainly  do  it  little  credit.     Goethe,  And  this  is  a  very  fair  illustration  of  the 

when   pressed    about   the  brutality   of  point  of  view  from  which  the  conductor 

Byron's  poems,  answered  that  they  were  of  a  newspaper  regards  what  he  is  pleased 

not  nearly  so  brutal  as  the  newspapers  ;  to   call    the    public    interest,    but   what 

and  despite   the  taratantara  of   "  The  should  more  truthfully  be  called  the  in* 

Times's  "   threepenny  trumpet,  I  don't  tercst  of   his   public.      Is  there,  think 

know  that  matters  have  much  improved  you,  an  editor  of  one  daily  paper  pub1 

that   way  since  Goethe's  day.     But,  it  fished  in  Great  Britain  who  would  con* 

may  be  said,  are  the  papers  to  blame  for  sent  to  suppress  any  piece  of  intelligence 

this  ?    They  are  "  the  abstract  and  brief  out  of  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  State 

chronicles  of  the  time"  :  if  the  time  be  until  such  time  as  it  suited  those  inter*- 

brutal,  what  can  they  do  ?     Precisely  :  ests  for  it  to  be  made  known  ?    And-  *t 

they  must  chronicle,  and  not  too  briefly,  such    an    editor   could    he    found,    ho* 

all  that   goes  forward,  or  their  occupa-  long,    ihink    you,    would    his    employe* 

tion  will  be  gone.     Even  "  The  Times"  keep  him  in  his  office  ?    The  number  of 

cannot  pick  and  choose.     It  must  march  readers  who  would  appreciate  such  aft 

with  the  age.      It  must,  for  example,  act  of  public  spirit  is  so  curiously  small 

present  its  readers  with  those  charming  that  it  could  be  worth  no  newspaper's 

pictures  of  our  social  life  which  the  Di-  while  to  consider  it.     Appreciate  it  ia 
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theory  perhaps  many  would ;  but  they  foolish  talking.  It  cannot  but  often 
Would  go  elsewhere  with  their  pennies-  offer  crude  and  undigested  sentiments 
*  No,  George,  I  cannot  share  thepopn-  for  weighed  thought,  the  gness  of  a  mo- 
lar admiration  for  the  noble  army  of  meat  for  the  experience  of  years.  It 
Journalists,  and  I  frankly  own,  as  yon  cannot  but  often  place  opportunities  in 
and  your  Classical  Tutor  have  pushed  the  hands  of  men  incapable,  even  where 
the  question  home,  that  I  should  be  not  careless,  of  using  them  discreetly, 
sorry  to  see  you  take  service  in  its  ranks.  The  very  extent  of  its  sway  must  infalU* 
Its  energy  and  enterprise  are  indeed  in-  bly  make  it  often  the  unknowing  agent 
disputable,  nor  do  I  deny  that  it  has  of  unscrupulous  persons  abroad  ;  and 
often  had.  and  not  neglected,  the  op-  the  awe  with  which  it  appears  to  be  re- 
portnniti--  of  doing  good.  But  in  the  garded  by  all  classes  of  the  community 
present  condition  of  its  existence  the  can  hardly  tend  to  make  it  very  scrupu- 
avil  that  it  must  inevitably  do  outweighs,  tons  at  home.  The  Freedom  of  the 
in  my  estimation,  the  good  that  it  may  Press  has,  in  a  word,  become  the  tyran* 
chance  to  do.  We  have  decided  in  our  ny  of  the  world.  Whether  the  day  will 
wisdom  that  no  check  shall  be  imposed  ever  come  when  the  world  shall  rise  up 
en  it,  that  it  shall  be  free  to  utter  not  only  against  this  tyranny  and  refuse  any 
she  thing  which  is  not  (which  were  no  longer  to  be  subject  to  the  huge  monster 
grest  matter),  but  also  the  thing  which  is  ;  it  hss  created,  I  know  not ;  but  of  this 
and  in  the  tremendous  competition  from  I  am  sure,  that  it  will  be  a  blessed  day 
srhkh,  like  all  other  human  institutions  for  the  world  when  it  does  come.  For 
in  this  competitive  age,  it  now  suffers,  it  cordially  as  I  admit,  and,  as  a  sample 
cannot  afford  to  pause,  to  think,  to  dis-  of  man's  activity,  much  as  I  admire  the 
criminate,  in  the  way  which  alone  could  might,  majesty,  and  dominion  of  the 
make  such  a  power  just  and  beneficent.  Press,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  dangerous 
It  cannot  but  often  disseminate,  even  might,  a  false  majesty,  and  an  unjust 
■mere  it  does  not  foster,  much  rash  and  dominion. — Macmilkin  s  Magazine. 


1  THE   SWARMING   OF   MEN. 

1'  BY    LEONARD  COURTNEY. 

i  Readers  of  Sartor  Resarivs  will  re-  point  I  would  ask  him  to  assume.  Tbe 
member  a  great  passage  in  which  is  pic-  idealist  shall  help  my  prose.  We  too 
tared  forth  tbe  match  of  men  across  the  may  try  to  survey,  if  in  a  different  mood 
theatre  of  the  woild.  The  passage  is  and  for  a  different  purpose,  the  pomp, 
fsanous.  It  has  been  quoted  again  and  the  procession  of  life.  Without  strain- 
again  as  an  expression  of  the  highest  ing  our  eyes  unduly,  we  may  assist  at 
genius  of  tbe  writer.  Those  who  have  another  and  yet  not  wholly  foreign  re* 
not  been  moved  and  carried  away  by  it  view.  We  may  see  myriads  of  men  rush 
must  needs  be  regarded  -as  dead  to  Mr.  into  being  ;  thronging,  pressing,  spread- 
Gatlyle's  power — as  incapableof  being  ing  wherever  a  point  seems  vacant  of  life, 
sired  by  his  inspiration.  It  is  not  need-  and  then  again  passing  out  of  being 
tut  to  quote  the  pages  anew.  A  phrase  while  new  myriads  swarm  upon  their 
Or  two  will  recall  them  to  those  who  have  traces  before  they  have  well  disappeared, 
•nee  felt  their  influence.  By  them,  as  How  this  cloud  of  being  comes  and 
■he  words  are  uttered,  the  vision  will  be  goes  ;  why  this  spot  is  darkened  with 
seen.  Generation  after  generation  will  the  thickening  mass,  while  that  other  is 
■gain  take  to  itself  the  form  of  a  body  covered  with  a  thinner  and  ever  thinner 
and  appear.  Once  more  we  emerge  from  veil;  in  what  way  the  moving  particles 
she  Inane,  haste  stormfully  across  the  of  the  stream  of  humanity  contribute  to 
astonished  earth,  and  plunge  again  into  shape  its  course  and  volume — these  are 
the  Inane.  I  go  back  upon  these  well-  the  speculations  one  would  fain  pursue, 
known  sentences,  because  through  them  The  enterprise  is  ambitious,  but  the  task 
the  reader  may  be  led  to  take  the  stand-  is  as  fine  as  it  is  difficult,  and  however 
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little  maybe  accomplished,  that  little  stream  has  been  carried,  we  may  ncjfe 
ought  not  to  be  without  some  value.  yet  more  striking  shape  the  movement 
But  first  let  me  natrow  the  scope  of  of  men.  We  need  not  concern  ourselves 
the  inquiry.  Id  the  historic  retrospect  with  the  much  of  military  marauderaj 
of  the  movement  of  men  we  are  contin-  Though  we  may  not  venture  to  say  that 
ually  presented  with  the  spectacle  of  such  a  phenomenon  of  the  past  cannot 
some  new  breed  bursting  in  upon  fields  recur,  yet  it  is  so  foreign  to  oar  experi- 
already  occupied  by  fellow- creatures  ence  that  it  is  enough  for  the  present-to 
possessing  feebler  powers  of  resistance  follow  the  growth  and  outgrowth  of  a 
than  they  of  onslaught ;  with  the  result  free  industrial  population.  So  also  may 
that  the  new  breed  subjugates  and  en-  we  abstain  from  entering  upon  that  spec- 
slaves  their  forerunners,  or,  as  in  some  ulation  which  has  occupied  so  man* 
cases,  pushes  them  wholly  out  of  exist-  minds  of  the  analogy  between  the  iivea 
ence.  The  process  may  be  repeated  of  nations  and  the  lives  of  men.  It  may 
again  and  again,  so  that  traces  may  be  be  that  for  the  former  as  for  the  lotto* 
discovered  of  layer  after  layer  of  victori-  there  is  a  term  fixed.  It  may  be  thai 
ous  invaders  ;  and  those  who  were  most  the  energy  of  character  of  a  breed  moat 
successful  and  most  thorough  in  the  wear  itself  out.  Perhaps  the  time  must 
displacement  of  their  predecessors  are  come  when  all  the  attributes  of  vitality 
sometimes  fonnd  clamoring  against  the  of  a  national  stock  must  dwindle.  This 
displacement  that  visits  them  in  turn,  as  has  happened  so  often  that,  struggle 
though  they  were  the  aboriginal  and  ex-  against  it  as  we  may,  the  suspicion  may 
elusive  occupants  of  the  lands  they  in-  be  just,  that  there  is  a  necessity  conn 
habit.  About  these  great  migrations  of  pelling  this  conclusion  ;  but  we  do  not 
force,  which  have  descended  so  often  tor-  enter  upon  the  inquiry  here.  It  W  of 
rent-like  upon  the  wide  Indian  penin-  in  tensest  interest,  but  must  be  left  nnat-> 
sula,  and  have  more  than  once  swept  tempted.  •, 
Europe  from  end  to  end,  I  have  little  or  Let  us  turn  then  our  eyes  homeward* 
nothing  to  say.  They  run  through  his*  and  see  how  our  thronging  population 
tory  ;  they  stretch  back  through  prehiB-  has  grown  and  spread.  England  and 
toric  generations ;  they  'afford  endless  Wales  contained  something  less  than 
scope  for  most  alluring  and,  what  ap-  nine  millions  id  1801.  Then  for  the  first 
pears  to  my  ignorance,  most  uncertain  time  was  there  an  accurate  count.  Pro- 
speculation  ;  but,  except  as  illustrations  posals  had  been  made  before,  and  a  BiH 
of  the  strength  and  energy  of  what  may  was  brought  into  Parliament  in  1753, 
be  called  new  tides  of  existence,  I  do  for  taking  a  census  of  the  kingdom,  but 
not  refer  to  them.  They  deserve  to  be  the  project  was  denounced  and  defeated) 
remembered  as  such  illustrations.  The  as  an  insult  to  God  and  man.  An  at» 
same  passion  of  dominant  being  that  tempt  to  number  the  people  was  a  mini- 
worked  its  way  in  the  past  through  the  fest  impiety,  and  it  was  almost  as  dearly* 
enforced  servitude  thus  imposed  upon  seen  that  it  covered  some  iniquitous  de- 
others,  may  be  driving  its  possessors  to-  sign  of  taxing  anew  a  harassed  nation, 
day  by  more  legitimate  means  to  victory  So  the  plan  failed  till  in  iSor  our  fore-. 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  ;  but  it  is  fathers  were  counted,  and  it  was  founi* 
in  this  right  only  that  we  can  regard  that  8,892,536  persons  were  living  in 
such  movements.  My  restricted  inquiry,  England  and  Wales.  Less  than  nine 
and  it  wilt  be  wide  enough,  must  be  millions  then,  it  is  certain  that  there  are 
limited  10  a  survey  of  such  migrations  as  more  than  three  times  as  many  now.  At 
have  been,  and  are  witnessed  in  our  own  the  last  counting  there  were  close  upo-s 
times,'  and  mainly  among  our  own  peo-  twenty-six  millions  (35,074,439),  ant#> 
pie  and  kinsfolk.  Even  in  our  own  nar-  that  was  made  six  years  and  three-quar. 
row  isle  we  may  see  a  pushing  and  ters  since.  The  present  estimate  is  r-Bi 
crowding,  a  thickening  and  thinning  of  millions.  We  have  more  than  trebled 
the  mass  of  life,  the  swelling  floods  of  during  this  century — a  very  small  breadtfc 
being  rising  in  strength,  and  the  ebbing  in  the  life  of  a  people.  If  we  look  bath 
tide  leaving  shores  vacant  that  were  beyond  1801  we  must  trust  to  conjee- 
once  overflowing  ;  and  if  we  turn  to  the  turei  ;  but  there  was  a  rough  calculation! 
continents,  whither  the  English-speaking  made  just  three  centuries  since,  whet* 
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England  watt  threatened  by  the  Spanish  Although  we  number  the  population  only 
Armada,  and  the  best  estimate  of  the  once  in  ten  years,  we  are  day  by  day 
population  of  that  time  put  it  at  about  numbering  domestic  additions  andssb- 
5,500,000.  People  did  not  jostle  one  tractions— the  births  and  deaths,  the 
another  much  in  ' '  the  spacious  times  of  difference  between  which  is  the  fust  great 
great  Elizabeth"  ;  but  indeed  there  was  element  affecting  the  total-  Adding  to 
room  enough  to  move  about  in  1801.  the  population  at  the  beginning  of  a  ds- 
The  increase  in  220  years  was  not  much  cade  the  births  in  that  interval,  andsoh- 
moie  than  half,  just  60  upon  100,  while  trading  from  the  sum  the  recorded 
u  the  subsequent  years  two  have  been  deaths,  we  might  expect  to  find  a  result 
added  to  every  one  that  existed  before,  not  far  different  from  the  population  at 
In  view  of  this  disparity  of  increase,  it  the  end.  In  truth  this  result  ia  always 
is  a  natural  question  to  ask  whether  the  greater  than  the  population  we  do  ascot- 
growth  has  been  uniformly  maintained  tain  by  counting.  Some  have  disan- 
•ince  1801,  or  whether  our  numbers  are  peared-  It  might  be  thought  they  bad 
continually  increasing  at  a  faster  ratio  ?  died  without  their  deaths  being  record- 
The  answer  may  be  unexpected  :  We  ed,  but  this  is  not  a  probable  explana- 
grew  most  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen-  tion.  Error  is  easier  and  mora  likely  ia 
tury.  The  first  decade  was  a  period  of  the  omission  to  register  births  than  to 
practically  continuous  war,  but  yet  the  register  deaths,  and  we  fall  back  on  > 
numbers  added  exceeded  14  to  the  100.  second  explanation  that  there  has  been 
The  second  half  of  the  next  ten  years  a  balance  of  emigration  from  the  king- 
was  a  time  of  peace,  and  the  numbers  dom.  And  this  we  know  to  be  the  fact 
•welled  so  that  more  than  18  were  added  Records  are  kept,  though  necessarily  not 
to  every  100  counted  at  the  beginning  of  perfectly,  of  those  who  leave  and  arrive 
this  decade.  But  that  proved  to  be  the  at  our  ports  ;  and  they  show  a  coinina- 
top  of  the  tide.  Although  the  addition  ous  outpouring  of  life.  This  rate  also 
in  the  next  ten  years  was  nearly  16  per  has  not  been  uniform.  It  has  risen  and 
cent,  there  was  a  decline,  and  every  sue-  fallen  ;  but  the  How,  though  varying  in 
cessive  period  showed  a  less  and  less  rate  volume,  maintains  the  same  direction, 
of  increase  till  1851-61,  when  it  fell  be-  There  is  yet  another  light  in  which  this 
low  12  per  cent.,  and  then,  taking  a  turn,  can  be  tested.  We  know  the  number 
it  ran  to  13*10  percent,  in  1861-71,  of  persons  found  living  in  England  and 
nnd  to  1V36  in  the  years  1871-81.  The  Wales  on  the  census-day  of  1881  who 
maximum  was  iSm-si,  the  minimum  were  not  born  within  the  frontier  (1,- 
■  851-61,  from  which  it  has  been  rising  118,617)  :  w<"  know  the  number  of  Eng- 
to  another  maximum  not  yet  ascertained,  lish  found  on  the  same  day  in  the  other 
although  indeed  it  may  be  overpast,  partsof  the  United  Kingdom  (178,191) ; 
The  mass  has  always  been  growing,  but  we  know  the  number  of  English  aid 
pot  with  the  same  intensity  ;  the  rate  Welsh  in  the  United  States  at  their  cen- 
fell  away,  it  recovered,  and  there  may  sub  in  1880  (745,978),  and  similarly  in 
be  some  reason  to  think  it  has  again  de-  Canada  in  1881  (169.504)  and  in  the 
dined.  But  has  the  increase  all  come  Australian  Colonies  in  the  same  year 
from  within  ?  Is  this  triplication  of  (499,922);  and  a  comparison  of  these 
numbers  wholly  due  to  thegrowth  of  the  figures,  in  which  the  European  Conli- 
English  people,  or  is  it  in  any,  and,  if  nent,  Asia,  and  Africa  are  wholly  disre- 
ao,  in  what,  measure  borrowed  from  im-  garded,  shows  that  far  more  English- 
migration  from  many  lands,  or  at  least  born  people  are  found  out  of  England 
from  other  portions  of  the  United  King-  than  out-born  people  are  found  within 
dom  ?  The  hospitality  of  our  shores  is  it.  The  difference  would  be  much  more 
great — we  sometimes  hear  it  muttered  startling  if  we  extended  the  comparison 
nowadays  that  it  is  too  free  ;  and  De  Foe  to  the  immigrants  and  emigrants  of  the 
proved  long  ago  that  the  true-born  Eng-  United  Kingdom,  but,  remembering  that 
lishman  was  a  mongrel  product  of  many  we  are  speaking  at  present  of  England 
breeds.  Do  our  numbers  come  from  and  Wales,  only,  it  must  be  repented 
such  importations  ?  We  are  not  without  that,  while  within  the  narrow  limits  the 
the  means  of  answering  the  question,  quantity  of  human  life  has  been  multi- 
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plied  threefold,  our  overplus  has  flowed  be  found  living  upon  it,  while  around  it 
over  and  beyond  them  to  the  uttermost  lies  a  widening  ring,  growing  blacker  as 
parts  of  the  earth.  the  centre  whitens.  While,  however, 
I  turn  to  another  question.  This  London  has  grown  so  enormously  in 
multiplication  of  men  has  proceeded  at  population  and  in  so  great  a  proportion 
varying  rates  of  increase,  but  always  pro-  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 
ducing  an  increase,  till  we  have  three  its  rate  of  increase  has  not  been  at  all 
nations  where  we  had  one.  Every  one  commensurate  with  that  of  many  pro- 
knows  that  this  increase  has  not  been  vincial  towns,  nor  has  it  been  equal  to 
uniformly  spread  over  England  and  that  of  the  towns  of  England  as  a  whole,. 
Wales.  There  has  been  the  greatest  Speaking  of  these  towns  as  a  whole,  it 
possible  range  of  variation  in  the  life-  seems  a  fair  estimate  to  say  that  of  the 
growth  of  different  divisions  of  the  an-  nine  millions  living  in  England  and 
cient  kingdom ;  and  it  may  be  asked  Wales  in  1801,  three  millions  lived  in 
whether  any  method  can  be  discovered  towns.  This  errs,  if  at  all,  in  making 
amid  these  differences.  Let  us  turn  to  the  town  population  too  large  a  propor- 
the  differences  between  town  and  coun-  tion  of  the  whole.  Of  the  twenty-six 
try,  and  especially  between  our  biggest  millions  of  1881,  nearly  fifteen  and  a 
town  and  the  rest  of  the  country.  Theie  half  millions  lived  in  towns;  or,  if  we 
is  some  advantage  in  looking  at  London  follow  the  Registrar- General  in  ranking 
first,  because,  while  its  boundaries  have  as  townsmen  all  who  live  in  uiban  saoi- 
varied  from  census  to  census,  they  have  tary  distiicts,  more  than  seventeen  and 
been  fairly  well  defined  at  each  number-  a  half  millions  were  townsmen.  The 
ing,  whereas  there  is  some  confusion  as  inhabitants  of  towns  have  increased  at 
to  the  definition  of  country  towns  at  least  fivefold ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  times.  But  take  London  alone,  country  at  the  most  by  75  per  cent. 
When  the  population  of  England  in  1801  The  town  population  was  one  thiid  of 
was  under  nine  millions,  that  of  London  the  whole  ;  the  Registrar -General's  cal- 
was  958,863.  The  capital  and  the  king-  dilation  would  make  it  two  thirds.  Di- 
dom  have  grown  together,  but  the  former  veiging  for  a  moment  from  the  proper 
has  always  grown  faster  ;  so  that  while  older  of  inquiry,  it  may  be  remaiked 
England  (including  London)  mounted  that  this  phenomenon  of  the  relative  in- 
fiora  nearly  9  millions  in  1801  to  neatly  crease  of  the  town  population  is  notcon- 
26  in  1881,  London  grew  from  958,863  fined  to  England.  It  may  not  have 
to  3,816,483  in  1881.  London  more  reached  the  same  proportion  of  the  whoje 
than  quadrupled  its  people,  while  Eng-  in  any  other  country,  but  it  has  grown 
land  (including  London)  did  not  quite  at  an  even  greater  rate  elsewhere.  Two 
triple  it ;  England  (excluding  London)  examples  may  suffice.  In  Norway  the 
advanced  in  a  still  smaller  proportion  ;  town  population  wasgpercent.  in  iSai  ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  England,  exclud-  this  had  grown  to  1S1  per  cent,  in  1875, 
ing  all  its  big  towns,  exhibits  a  still  and  it  is  now  aa  percent.  In  the 
feebler  advance.  But  note  this  point  United  States  the  proportion  was  only 
about  London.  Its  limits  increase.  If  3 '9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  in  1800;  it 
we  had  a  series  of  maps  shaded  so  as  to  was  22*5  per  cent,  in  1880.  Thus  in 
show  the  population,  we  should  see  the  Norway,  which  practically  receives  no 
black  central  spot  of  London  getting  immigrants,  the  proportion  of  the  town 
bigger  and  bigger— the  wen  which  Cob-  population  had  increased  somewhat 
bett  detested  and  denounced  growing  more  than  in  England,  while  in  the 
more  and  more  portentous  in  size — but  United  States,  instead  of  doubling,  it 
though  the  black  spot  grew  bigger,  yet  had  multiplied  5$  times-  If,  passing 
its  centre  grew  lighter  and  lighter  ;  and  from  the  town  population  of  England 
by  the  centre  is  not  meant  that  strictly  and  Wales  as  a  whole,  attention  is  di- 
limited  area  called  (be  City,  but  some-  rected  to  the  movement  of  increase  of 
thing  more  like  what  London  was  when  the  separate  towns,  constant  fluctuations 
the  century  began.  Take,  in  fact,  the  will  be  found  in  the  rate  of  growth,  each 
area  occupied  by  the  mass  of  those  958,-  successive  decade  bringing  some  differ- 
863  who  constituted  the  population  of  ent  centre  to  the  front  as  the  scene  of 
London  in  1S01,  and  fewer  persons  will  greatest  relative  increase.     It  would  be 
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tedious  to  go  through  many  illustrations  ceal  put  error*  (and  too  commonly  fol- 
of  this  in  detail,  and  it  would  be  difficult,  low  them  up  with  worse)  are  bnt  a  small 
for  the  arbitrary  boundaries  of  our  towns  part  of  the  invading  army.  This  in- 
confuse  inquirers  and  tax  the  patience  ternal  mobility  is  a  phenomenon  worth 
and  ingenuity  of  the  Registrar- General  attention.*  It  becomes  more  and  more 
and  his  assistants.  In  some  cases  the  developed  as  the  century  advances  ;  the 
examination  would  be  misleading.  Bir-  facility  of  movement  being  notoriously 
kenhead,  for  example,  is  often  cited  as  greater,  and  the  spirit  of  movement  grow- 
an  instance  of  most  rapid  expansion,  and  ing  apace  with  facility.  There  is  not  a 
indeed  it  numbered  :omething  like  too  county  in  the  kingdom  the  population  of 
inhabitants  in  1801  and  84,000  in  i88r,  which  would  not  increase  if  those  who 
a  number  since  largely  increased  ;  but  were  born  in  it  remained  there.  Every- 
Birkenhead  is  properly  a  suburb  of  Liv-  where  births  outnumber  deaths,  and  the 
erpool,  and  should  not  be  considered  census  might  be  expected  to  reveal  an 
apart  from  it.  An  examination  of  true  increase.  Not  indeed  always  at  the 
centres  of  life  leads  us  inevitably  to  con-  same  rate-  In  some  (Glamorganshire, 
nect  the  shifting  of  points  of  maximum  Durham)  this  unchecked  growth  would 
increase  with  the  development  of  some  ■  be  double,  or  more  than  double,  what  it 
industry,  the  discovery  of  some  local  would  be  in  others  (Devon,  Cornwall, 
springs  of  activity,  a  new  appreciation  Cardigan,  etc.).  But  to  those  that  have 
of  previously  unrecognized  facilities  for  it  shall  be  given.  In  those  countries 
the  application  of  more  efficient  process-  where  the  Registrar- General  looked  for 
esof  labor.  Some  change  makes  it  pos-  the  greatest  natural  increase  he  found 
sible  for  more  life  to  be  sustained  at  a  it  swollen  by  an  abundant  immigration  ; 
given  spot,  or  to  be  more  favorably  bus-  where  the  increase  was  naturally  least, 
tained  than  elsewhere,  and  immediately  it  was  diminished  or  had  been  turned 
more  life  appears  there.  In  one  decade  into  a  decrease  by  emigration.  In  r88i 
the  hosiery  district  of  Leicester  leads  the  it  was  found  that  twelve  counties  (call- 
van  ;  in  another  the  maximum  growth  ing  the  metropolis  one) — and  theBe  be- 
may  shift  to  the  homes  of  the  cotton  in-  ing  precisely  the  counties  of  big  towns 
duatry  ;  in  another  the  black  country  is  — had  added  to  their  own  increase  by 
foremost ;  or,  again,  the  shipping  ports,  absorption  from  without,  twenty-six  had 
the  colliery  centres,  the  fields  of  rich  kept  a  part  only  of  the  additions  due  to 
iron  deposits  compete  with  one  another  the  overplus  of  births,  and  in  thirteen 
as  points  about  which  there  is  the  most  the  birth  growth  and  more  had  gone, 
rapid  accumulation  of  human  life.  But  leaving  an  actual  decline  in  numbers, 
here  we  must  note  a  difference.  When  Lancashire  kept  the  largest  proportion 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  of  its  natives  at  home,  yet  received 
was  regarded  as  a.  whole,  and  the  ques-  largely  from  without,  and  it  was  const  - 
tioo  asked  whether  its  growth  was  due  in  quently  among  those  that  showed  the 
part  to  immigration  or  arose  from  its  greatest  increase  ;  Cornwall  received 
own  powers  of  increase,  the  answer  was,  the  fewest  from  without  and  paited 
that  in  spite  of  a  large  inflowing,  main-  largely  with  its  natives,  and  it  showed 
ly  from  other  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  the  greatest  decline  (neatly  9  per  cent.). 
England  gave  forth  more  than  it  re-  It  has  been  already  said  that  there  were 
reived,  and  on  the  balance  lost  popula-  twelve  other  counties  showing  an  abso- 
lion  through  the  migrating  of  men.  lute  decline  in  numbers,  and  it  may  be 
This  cannot  be  said  of  the  towns.  They  added  there  were  eight  others  that  bare- 
owe  much  of  their  increase  to  a  perpet-  ly  kept  up  their  population.  If  we  run 
ual  movement  from  the  country.  Cer-  over  the  list  of  names  we  should  say 
tain  forces  of  attraction  are  seen  to  be  that,  with  the  exception  of  that  which 
always  in  operation,  drawing  life  away  heads  it,  they  may  all  be  called  agricul- 
from  where  it  came  into  existence  to  ex-  tural  counties.  We  are  here  opening 
pend  its  activity  elsewhere.     As  it  ma-  new  ground.     The  population  of  Eng- 

tures  it  moves  from  a  birth-place  to  a  -   ., ,  _ __ 

work-olace.     Sometimes,  as  in  London,        .  TMl  subject  was  wll  examined  and 

It  is  a  hiding-place  which  IS  sought  ;   but  illustrated  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Ravensiein  <Jw 

even  in  London  those  who  wish  to  con-  naief  tkt  statistical  Setitty,  June  1885). 
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land  and  Wales  ha*  multiplied  threefold,  does  not  mention  the  redaction  in  cop-: 
The  town  population  has  multiplied  fire-  per  miners,  but  the  production  of  British  ; 
fold,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  not  copper  fell  off  from  21.294  tons  in' 
more  than  75  per  cent.  Does  the  de-  1855  to  1,471  tons  in  1886;  and  the 
dining  population  of  a  dozen  agricultural  present  boom  can  scarcely  reverse  this : 
counties  and  the  stationary  population  decline.  The  process  of  diminution  of 
of  another  eight  indicate  an  actual  de-  the  mining  population  has  been  continu- 
cline  of  the  agricultural  population,  and  ously  maintained  ;  and  the  point  for 
a  transfer  of  force  to  other  indus-  consideration  is  whether  this  outgoing 
tiies  ?  flood  of  men  has  been  directed  to  other 
Turning  to  the  enumeration  of  occu-  thanancestralemploymentsinotherparts 
pations  made  at  the  census  we  find  this  of  England  or  has  passed  to  employment 
had  happened.  The  agricultural  popu-  such  as  their  fathers  practised,  but  on 
lation  had  fallen  off  some  8  or  9  per  foreign  shores.  Are  we  face  to  face 
cent.,  and  the  Registrar-General  pointed  with  expatriation  consequent  on  the  de- 
out  that,  while  the  total  land  under  cul-  dine  of  a  special  occupation  at  home  t 
tivation  had  increased  in  the  decade  by  The  answer  is  that  the  attraction  of  a 
more  than  a  million  acres,  the  arable  similar  employment  has  been  most  po- 
had  decreased  by  nearly  a  million,  and  tent ;  it  has  been  irresistible  where  the 
the  number  of  owners  and  workers  of  emigrant  has  been  fully  trained  to  pursue 
agricultural  machines  had  doubled.  In  it.  Our  Cornish  miners  are  found  wher- 
the  years  which  have  since  elapsed  there  ever  mines  are  being  newly  worked  all 
has  been  a  still  further  conversion  of  over  the  globe,  and  the  same  fact  which 
arable  into  pasture  (600,000  acres),  and  has  led  to  their  removal  from  the  coun- 
there  has  doubtless  been  a  further  in-  try  has  led  to  their  removal  from  Eng- 
crease  in  agricultural  machinists.  The  land.  Tin  and  copper,  once  worked 
internal  movement  of  the  people  is  thus  almost  exclusively  in  Cornwall,  have 
associated  with  and  in  part  produced  by  been  found  in  greater  abundance  and 
a  shifting  of  occupations,  implying  as  freer  accessibility  elsewhere,  and  to  the 
much  a  decline  in  the  opportunities  of  richer  deposits  the  men  have  moved, 
occupation  in  one  direction  as  an  in-  The  phenomenon  may  be  better  realised 
crease  of  them  in  another.  As  the  nevr  if  for  a  moment  we  convert  the  Cornish 
generation  rises  and  becomes  a  power,  peninsula  into  an  island,  and  then  sum- 
it  seeks  its  work  and  finds  it,  sometimes  mariie  the  situation.  Here,  it  would  be 
at  home,  sometimes  further  afield,  some-  said,  is  a  sea-girt  spot  where  men  settled 
times  pursuing  the  work  of  the  preced-  and  throve  and  multiplied  because  it  pos- 
ing generation,  sometimes  new  work,  sessed  almost  a  monopoly  of  one  min- 
and,  whether  pursuing  new  work  or  old,  era!  and  a  great  superiority  in  the  pro- 
sometimes  shifting  the  scene  of  its  la-  duction  of  another  most  serviceable  to 
bors.  The  movement  so  far  contem*  man.  Soils  population  prospered  and  ' 
plated  does  not  indeed  go  beyond  the  multiplied  until  it  was  discovered  that 
five  seas  ;  but  we  cannot  forget  that  out-  these  metals  could  be  mined  with  no 
pouring  of  English  life  which  has  been  more,  and  even  with  less,  labor  else- 
mentioned  as  more  than  counterbalanc-  where,  and  the  pre-eminence  became  an 
ing  all  importations;  and  in  this  con-  equality  or  an  inferiority,  and  the  popu- 
nection  one  word  more  may  be  forgiven  lation  dwindled  as  it  had  multiplied,  un- 
in  reference  to  that  county  in  which  I  til  it  reached  proportions  more  agree- 
own  a  particular  interest,  where  the  de-  able  to  its  diminished  pretensions.  But 
crease  of  population,  begun  in  1861-71,  though  the  population  sank  as  it  had 
was  most  marked  inthedecade  1871-81.  risen,  it  did  not  pass  out  of  existence 
The  other  declining  counties  may  be  into  nothingness  as  it  had  come  from 
agricultural,  but  Cornwall  is  better  non-existence  into  being.  It  sprang 
known  as  a  mining  area,  and  an  exam-  into  life  to  fulfil  a  service  to  man.  It 
ination  of  details  proves  that  it  is  the  flitted  away  because  that  service  could 
mining  population  which  most  dimin-  be  more  easily  fulfilled  elsewhere,  and  if 
ished  in  it.  According  to  the  Regis-  the  dwellers  within  the  little  isle  were 
trar-General  the  tin  miners  fell  off  one  fewer,  there  was  more  without  it.  If 
third  in  the  ten  years  ending  1881  ;  he  we  have  to  contemplate  a  similar  move- 
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meat  in  other  islands,  we  may  remember  the  population  of  the  island  as  a  whole 

its  compensations  as  well  as  its  penalties,  arises  from  a  diminution  in  nearly  every 

If  the  movement  of  population  in  part.  Since  1 841  there  has  been  a  fall- 
Scotland  be  examined  it  will  be  found  ing  off  in  the  population  of  every  county 
to  exhibit  precisely  the  same  character-  except  Antrim  and  Dublin  ;  in  the  de- 
istics  as  in  England-  The  proportional  cade  1S41-51  Dublin  was  the  solitary 
increase  during  the  century  has  not  been  county  that  maintained  its  numbers, 
so  great,  but  there  has  been  a  continu-  Those  years  of  visitation  were  indeed 
o us  increase  there  as  here,  and  that  in  years  of  the  severest  experiences.  There 
the  same  varying  fashion.  The  rate  was  was  not  in  those  days  any  general  sys- 
highest  in  the  decade  1811-21,  when  it  tem  of  registration  of  births  and  deaths 
was  nearly  16  per  cent  ;  it  was  lowest  in  Ireland,  but  the  conclusion  seems  in- 
ill  1851-61,  when  it  was  no  more  than  6  evitable  that  in  the  year  1846,  and  per- 
per  cent.  There  has  been  the  same  haps  (or  some  months  before,  the  deaths 
growth  of  town  population  over  that  of  exceeded  the  births.  A  large  emigra- 
te country  ;  the  same  influx  to  indus-  tion  followed  the  famine,  but,  great  as 
trial  districts,  whether  manufacturing  were  its  dimensions,  it  does  not  account 
towns  or  coal  fields  ;  and  the  same  re-  for  all  the  diminution  of  population  dur- 
cession  from  purely  agricultural  conn-  ing  the  critical  time.  The  (ailing  off  of 
tics.  So,  again,  there  bas  been  the  same  subsequent  years  is  fully  explained  by 
outflow  from  Scotland  as  a  whole,  so  the  outflow  of  life.  The  births  have  al- 
that  the  total  population  enumerated  at  ways  exceeded  the  deaths,  but  the  bal- 
each  census  has  never  been  as  much  as  ance  has  been  more  than  taken  away  by 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  would  the  outgoing  tide.  Apart  from  the 
have  indicated.  The  decline  of  popu-  special  and  immediate  consequences  of 
lation  in  the  rural  counties  set  in  earlier  the  potato  (amine,  the  movement  has 
and  extended  over  a  larger  area  than  in  been  similar  in  kind  to  that  observed  in 
England  ;  but,  as  the  movement  began  the  agricultural  counties  of  Great  Brit- 
earlier,  so  it  abated  in  the  last  decade,  ain.  The  difference  lies  in  the  number 
when  that  of  England  went  on  increas-  of  the  counties  that  are  agricultural.  If 
ing.  It  may  be  said  that  the  tide  took  in  imagination  we  abolished  the  disso- 
some  time  to  travel ;  it  flowed  in  Scot-  ciable  sea,  and  made  the  sister-island 
land  first,  it  passed  on  southward  ;  but  the  flank  of  our  own,  the  outflow  in  the 
as  far  as  can  be  discovered  the  same  counties  thus  added  would  be  deemed  a 
forces  were  at  work  in  both  North  and  more  violent  form  of  the  movement  of 
South  Britain,  producing  phenomena  the  agricultural  population  of  the  rest  of 
identical  in  character.  the  island,  especially  as  manifested  in 

Are  the  forces  different  that  have  the  counties  immediately  adjacent.  To 
been  at  work  in  Ireland  ?  There  are  ob-  the  fact  that  Ireland  is  almost  exclu- 
vious  and  striking  differences  in  the  sively  agricultural  must  be  ascribed  the 
range  and  intensity  of  the  phenomena  comparatively  small  dimensions  of  the 
exhibited.  Id  each  division  of  Great  internal  movement  of  its  population. 
Britain  there  has  been  an  increase  of  There  is  indeed  some  Aow  toward  the 
population  in  every  successive  census,  towns.  Belfast  and  Dublin  have  swol- 
In  Ireland  every  enumeration  from  185 1  len  in  numbers,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
downward  Has  shown  a  diminution.  The  what  are  called  by  the  Irish  Registrar- 
numbers  were  first  accurately  taken  in  Geneial  the  civic  towns  (places  with  2,- 
182 1,  when  they  were  6,800,000  ;  they  000  and  upward)  very  slightly  increased 
had  certainly  risen  since  1801,  probably  during  1871-81  ;  though,  as  has  been 
from  about  5,500,000,  and  they  con-  said,  the  population  of  the  island  de- 
tinued  to  rise  so  that  they  were  more  dined.  But  even  with  this  liberal  in- 
than  8,000,000  in  i?4t  ;  but  they  fell  off  terpretation  of  a  town  the  civic  popula- 
nearly  20  per  cent,  in  the  next  ten  years,  tion  is  not  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  in- 
and  have  declined,  though  with  dimin-  stead  of  being  two  thirds  as  in  England- 
ishing  intensity,  ever  since.  In  1881  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  same  truth, 
they  were  but  5,175,000  and  are  now  that  of  the  Irish-born  persons  in  Ireland 
estimated  at  4,853,000.  And,  turning  barely  one  tenth  live  out  of  the  counties 
to  details,  it  appears  that  this  decline  in  in  which  they  were  born.     The  counties 
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around  Dublin  have  parted— presumably  only  say  thai,  while  it  has  been  subject 
to  Dublin— with  a  large  proportion  of  to  variations,  it  has  been  comparatively 
their  natives,  rising  in  the  case  of  Wick-  stable  compared  with  the  outflow  to  the 
low  to  more  than  40  per  cent.  ;  but  when  United  States.  This  outflow  has  varied 
the  inhabitants  of  Connaught  or  Munster  enormously.  It  was,  for  example,  six 
leave  the  counties  of  their  birth  ther  times  as  great  in  1880  as  in  1877,  and  it 
leave  Ireland  altogether.  Out  of  every  is  not  believed  that  there  was  any  differ- 
100  persons  in  Ireland  hailing  from  ence  in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland 
Mayo  or  Kerry  95  or  96  are  at  home,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  change. 
and  out  of  every  100  living  in  these  We  may  suspect  the  cause  of  variation 
counties  95  or  96  were  bom  there,  to  be  in  the  States,  and,  as  we  shall  find 
They  are  counties  that  receive  no  immi-  the  same  rising  and  falling  in  the  out- 
grants,  and  those  they  send  forth  go  be-  flowing  stream  from  other  European 
yond  seas.  But  before  massing  this  countries,  the  suspicion  will  become  a 
outflow  a  curious  fact  may  be  mentioned  certainty.  The  greatest  torrent  of  erai- 
wliich  seems  to  require  explanation,  g  rati  on  has  been  from  Munster,  the  least 
The  inhabitants  of  Ireland  not  Irish  from  Dublin  and  the  adjacent  counties  ; 
born  are  relatively  very  few,  but  they  while  the  ages  of  two  thirds  of  the  out- 
have  been  steadily  increasing,  while  the  going  crowd  lie  between  20  and  45. 
inhabitants  as  a  whole  have  been  dimin- 
ishing. There  are  now  three  times  as 
many  English  and  Scotch,  and  more 
than  four  times  as  many  foreigners,  in 
Ireland  as  there  were  in  1841.  This  *8?| 
continuous  increase  is  remarkable  in  the 
face  of  the  enormous  outpouring  of 
Irishmen  themselves.  This  latter  move- 
ment has  been  continuous,  it  has  varied  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdi 
in  degree,  and  with  a  declining  population  we  see  everywhere  a  continual  tendency 
its  absolute  force  has  declined,  but  it  has  to  increase;  the  births  exceed  the 
never  ceased  ;  and  it  is  at  first  a  little  deaths,  and  the  mass  of  life  naturally 
surprising  that  outsiders  should  appear  multiplies  in  every  division  and  every 
to  find  better  means  than  before  of  liv-  county  ;  but  as  we  look  we  see  that  when 
ing  in  a  country  whence  the  natives  are  the  added  force  matures,  much  of  it 
flying.  The  explanation  probably  is  moves  away  to  centres  of  industry  within 
that  the  outgoing  army  consists  for  the  the  realm,  where  growing  capabilities 
most  part  of  laborers  little  trained  for  sustain  larger  masses  of  men,  and  large 
anything  beyond  unskilled  work,  and  spaces  are  left  no  more  peopled  than  be- 
moving  away  to  fields  where  unskilled  fore.  Nay,  as  we  look  further,  we  see 
work  is  more  efficient  and  commands  a  the  process  going  beyond  this.  There 
better  reward  ;  and  the  exodus,  bene-  are  diminishing  as  well  as  increasing 
ficial  to  those  who  go,  is  beneficial  also  centres  of  life  and  of  work.  Occupa- 
to  those  that  remain,  and  by  raising  the  tions  dwindle  or  disappear.  In  many 
general  standard  opens  the  way  to  in-  quarters  there  is  an  absolute  decrease  of 
comers  with  specially  skilled  qualifies-  men.  The  shifting  of  life  has  resulted 
tions.  But  to  revert  to  the  overflow,  in  a  diminution  of  the  mass  throughout 
The  following  figures  unfortunately  do  the  agricultural  counties,  and  in  at  least 
not  proceed  upon  the  same  lines,  for  one  mining  district ;  and  the  forces 
official  statisticians  have  varied  in  their  which  cause  the  movement,  no  longer 
methods,  but  they  reveal  the  volume  of  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
the  issuing  stream.  The  current  to  kingdom,  lead  whole  armies  to  new  set- 
Great  Britain  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  Dements  across  wide  oceans.  We  grew 
part  of  that  domestic  movement  which  aware  of  this  trans-oceanic  movement  in 
we  have  traced  in  England  and  in  Scot-  Great  Britain,  but  it  was  most  strongly 
land.      Unfortunately   no  attempt   was  forced  upon  us  in  Ireland.     Neverthe- 

made  to  discriminate  it  from  ihe  migra*     

tion  beyond  the  four  seas  before  1876,  .  Estimated.                 f  Beyond  Europe, 

and  of  subsequent  experience  we   can  $  Including  emigrant*  to  Great  Britain. 
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less  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  in  the  years  1869-73  more  than  60,00a 
that  it  has  been  confined  to  the  sister  Then  the  stream  dwindled  down  till  it 
Me.  In  the  fifteen  years  1872-86  some  rose  again  in  1880,  and  in  the  yeati 
3,000,000  natives  left  our  shores,  and  1880-83  nearly  100,000  went  awiy. 
although  nearly  1,000.000  came  back  in  More  than  three  fourths  came  from  the 
the  same  period,  there  was  a  uet  out-  country  parts.  The  total  population  of 
ward  movement  of  2,000,000.  But  out  Norway  is  under  two  millions  ;  and  it  is 
of  the  3,000,000  that  went  something  not  surprising  that  with  such  a  tide  of 
like  1,760,000  were  English,  more  than  emigration  the  increase  in  numbers 
300,000  Scotch,  and  930,000  Irishmen,  which  had  been  continuous  during  the 
The  proportion  of  the  last  to  the  popu-  century  was  arrested,  and  that  for  a  year 
lation  at  home  was  the  greatest  of  the  or  two  (1881-83)  there  was  an  arrest  and 
three,  but  the  other  migrating  armies  are  decline.  In  the  rural  districts  the  dim- 
significant.  Lastly,  of  the  3,000,000,  inution  was  severe-  The  movement 
more  than  three  fifths  went  to  the  United  during  the  period  1880-83  was  propor- 
States,  about  one  ninth  to  Canada,  and  tional  to  the  Irish  movement  ;  it  appar- 
less  than  a  fifth  to  the  Australian  ently  proceeded  from  like  causes  ;  it  pro- 
colonies,  duced  the  same  results.  After  1 883  there 
Nowhere  in  Europe  has  the  movement  was  an  abatement  in  the  strength  of  the 
of  men  during  this  century  been  so  stream,  but  the  tide  has  again  arisen,  it 
marked  as  among  ourselves.  In  the  attained  a  great  height  last  year,  and  will 
United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  there  has  probably  mount  higher  this  year,  and 
been  the  greatest  relative  increase  ;  here  continue  rising  for  some  years  to  come, 
there  has  been  the  greatest  eddying  and  Precisely  similar  phenomena  are  to  be 
flowing  from  part  to  part ;  Ireland  has  noted  in  Sweden.  The  population  of 
witnessed  the  greatest  displacement  and  Sweden  may  be  taken  at  4i  millions,  and 
outgoing  of  humanity.  There  are  some  it  will  be  seen  that  the  relative  volume 
obvious  circumstances  contributing  to  of  movement  is  somewhat  less  than  in 
the  grandiose  character  of  these  phe-  Norway,  but  consider  what  the  figures 
nomena.  If  we  claim  for  ourselves  a  are.  In  the  ten  years  1851-60  the  whole 
more  exuberant  energy  of  life,  we  must  outflow  to  America  was  under  15,000; 
also  allow  that  from  our  shores  the  fa-  in  the  single  year  1869  it  was  32,000 ; 
cilities  of  flight  to  new  fields  have  been  in  the  years  1868-72  it  was  97,000  ;  and. 
greatest,  whether  we  regard  the  distance  after  a  decline,  it  was  in  the  years 
to  be  traversed,  or  the  practical  identity  1880-84  nearly  165,000.  The  Scandt- 
of  origin  of  character  and  of  institutions  navian  movement,  though  comparatively 
of  the  new  companions  sought  across  the  recent  in  origin,  has  attained  porpor- 
seas.  Hut  if,  taking  a  review  of  the  tions  commensurate  with  our  own,  and 
century,  the  outflow  is  most  marked  here,  it  is  apparently  destined  to  grow  larger, 
we  may  find  that  in  recent  years  it  has  Such  a  movement,  once  begun,  is  more 
assumed  proportions  relatively  as  great  easily  maintained  and  developed.  The 
elsewhere.  Turning  to  Norway,  we  see  forerunners  in  it  not  only  send  home  the 
something  to  indicate  that  the  same  means  of  migration  to  their  friends  ;  they 
forces  are  at  work  there  as  in  Ireland,  have  prepared  settlements  where  com- 
I  have  already  mentioned-  that  the  town  panionship  will  be  found  by  the  later  ar- 
population  of  Norway  has  grown  faster  rivals.  A  special  significance  must  be 
than  the  rural  population.  What  about  attached  to  this  movement  from  Norway 
the  movement  out  of  Norway  altogether  ?  and  Sweden.  It  will  be  remembered  by 
It  is  intermittent,  and  its  variations  do  those  of  the  older  generation  that  it  was 
not  appear  to  depend  upon  variations  in  to  Scandinavia  the  political  observer  was 
Norway  itself.  The  stream  is  almost  directed  as  exemplifying  well-settled 
exclusively  directed  to  North  America,  conditions  of  social  life.  It  was  an 
and  mainly  there  to  the  United  States,  ideal  land  of  peasant-proprietors.  Later 
and  it  rises  or  falls  according  to  the  experience  would  seem  to  show  that 
varying  force  of  invitation  in  the  States,  while  the  absence  of  landlords  is  a  for- 
After  the  termination  of  the  Civil  War  tunate  riddance  of  certain  whipping- 
an  outward  movement  set  in.  In  1869  posts  of  fate,  it  does  not  prevent  eeo- 
more  than  18,000  persons  left  Norway  ;  comic  change.     Cultivators  must  thin 
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themselves  out  and  holdings  be  consoli-  gration  from  Portugal  is  not  large,  but 

dated  whether  the  farmers  are  tenants  there  is  a  steady  perceptible  outflow. 

or  owners.  An  average  of   14,000  persons  annually 

A  word  or  two  about  Germany,  leaves  its  shores,  the  number  rising  and 
Every  one  knows  that  the  sons  of  Ger-  falling  between  the  limits  of  9,000  and 
many  are  spreading  over  the  world  like  18,000,  and  the  stream  is  almost  ex- 
the  sons  of  Britain,  in  spite  of  the  hin-  clusively  directed  to  Brazil.  We  thus 
drances  due  to  the  obligations  of  mili-  come  upon  a  life  current  from  Southern 
tary  service.  The  figures  I  have  by  me  Europe  to  Southern  America,  which,  so 
refer  to  the  movement  of  Germans  be*  far  hew  to  us,  we  shall  find  flowing  more 
jond  Europe,  but  this  does  not  exhaust  strongly  from  Italy  ;  where  also  we  may 
theGerman  outflow.  It  streams  through-  discoversome  explanation  of  the  varying 
out  Europe  as  well  as  beyond,  though  the  force  of  the  tide, 
dimensions  of  these  cis- Atlantic  currents  The  exuberance  of  population  of  some 
are  apt  to  be  exaggerated.  In  1881  of  the  Italian  provinces  has  long  been 
there  were  37,300  Germans  in  England  well  known.  The  plain  of  Lombardy  is 
and  Wales,  and  there  are  probably  not  one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  agricul- 
100,000  Germans  in  Europe  outside  tuial  regions  of  the  world  ;  and  the  sub- 
Germany— i.e.  not  aoo.ooo  outside  the  Alpine  slopes  of  Piedmont  nourish  a 
present  limits  of  Germany  who  were  breed  which  is  continually  sending  forth 
born  within  those  limits.  But  turn  to  its  offspring  to  struggle  for  a  place  at 
the  trans-oceanic  rush.  In  the  years  the  platters  of  the  world.  There  has 
1071-85  there  went  beyond  seas  1.413,-  thus  arisen  from  Italy  a  singular  periodic 
000  Germans,  and  of  them  1,349,000  to  efflux  and  reflux.  The  emigrants  are  di- 
the  United  States.  Out  of  every  thou*  vided  in  the  official  lists  into  permanent 
sand  emigrants  955  go  to  the  United  and  temporary,  the  latter  being  those 
States.  The  number  is  large,  and  the  who  go  forth  for  a  season's  work  and 
character  of  the  movement  will  appear  then  return.  It  seems  probable  that  not 
more  vividly  when  it  is  said  that  out  of  a  few  of  the  so-called  temporary  emi- 
1,413,000  that  emigrated  in  fifteen  years,  grants  do  not  come  back,  but  there  is  a 
924,000  went  forth  in  the  six  years  large  stream  thus  ebbing  and  flowing  with 
1880-85.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  the  solar  movements.  It  is  akin  to  the 
a  million  Germans  quitted  Germany  to  migration  of  the  natives  of  Galicia  to 
settle  out  of  Europe  in  the  years  1851-  the  other  provinces  of  Spain  and  to  Por- 
60.  and  close  upon  a  million  in  1861-70  ;  tugal  in  harvest  and  vintage  time;  to 
and  we  have  to  recognize  in  Germany  the  movement  of  the  Limousins  and 
something  near  akin  to  what  has  been  Auvergoats  to  Paris  ;  to  the  now  dimin- 
observed  elsewhere — a  movement  by  ishing  annual  swarms  of  Irish  laborers 
gush  and  check,  the  gush  depending  into  England.  From  80,000  to  roo.ooo 
mainly  upon  the  allurements  offered  in  thus  annually  stream  out  of  North  Italy 
the  United  States,  and  increasing  in  in-  and  back,  into  France,  Switzerland, 
tensity  in  successive  periods.  And,  Austria;  and  resentment  is  occasionally 
large  as  are  the  figures  given,  tbey  are  felt  at  the  irruption,  especially  when  a 
not  complete.  They  take  no  note  of  remnant  lingers.  The  French  Consul 
Germans  who  have  sailed  from  English,  at  Marseilles  wrote  in  June  1886  that 
Dutch,  or  French  ports  ;  and  it  is  in*  there  were  more  than  54.000  Italians  in 
strnclive  that  the  numbers  registered  as  that  city  "  holding  a  relation  to  the  na- 
landing  in  the  United  Slates  pretty  uni-  tive  laborer  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
formly  exceed  those  registered  as  emi-  the  Chinese  in  the  Western  American 
grating  from  Germany.  States."     And  along  with  this  periodic 

Some  figures  might  be  given  of  the  outflow  and  return  there  is  an   equal 

movement  of  men  in  and  from  Holland,  stream  of  permanent  emigrants.     It  has 

Denmark,  Belgium;  but  before  qutting  increased  of  late  jears.     The  valley  of 

the  inspection  of  Europe,  attention  may  the  Po  is  as  fertile  as  ever,  and,  thanks 

be  briefly  directed  to  two  countries  as  to  the  irrigation  in  use.  good  crops  can 

deserving  notice  because  so  different  in  be  relied  upon  ;  but  the  Indian  corn  of 

character  from  those  already  mentioned  America  can  be  brought  to  the  Italian 

— I  mean  Italy  and  Portugal.     The  emi-  market  at  a  lower  cost  than  the  coin  of 
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Lombardy  and  Veneris. ;  and — to  quote  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  massing  of  hn- 
the  United  States  Consul  (Milan) —  man  life  in  America,  especially  in  the 
"  American  competition  has  caused  a  United  States.  The  survey  might  in- 
decided  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  deed  be  ca  rried  further.  The  Australian 
product ;  and  the  diminished  sustaining  continent  has  been  the  scene  of  an  inflow 
power  of  the  land,  together  with  the  which  has  at  times  been  a  torrent,  and 
comparatively  large  birth-rate,  has  of  tumultuous  rushes  here  and  there,  as 
brought  about  a  decided  over-popula-  one  or  another  point  was  believed  to  in- 
tion."  The  amount  of  the  resulting  out*  dicate  a  promise  of  fulness  of  life.  But 
flow  cannot  be  stated  with  perfect  cer-  the  phenomena  of  the  United  States  are 
tainty.  Some  of  the  temporary  become,  more  varied,  are  on  a  larger  scale,  and, 
as  has  been  said,  permanent  emigrants,  while  exhibiting  all  the  influences  of  a. 
and  were  perhaps  so  in  intention  from  mighty  immigration,  show,  at  the  same 
the  first,  and  for  many  years  the  Italians  time,  all  the  fluctuations  of  growth  and 
landed  in  the  United  States  greatly  ex-  interchange  of  population  of  long-settled 
ceeded  those  registered  as  going  there  ;  communities.  We  may  trace  there  the 
but  the  official  record  of  recent  years  streams  of  English  and  Irish,  German 
rose  from  40,000  permanent  emigrants  and  Scandinavian  descent;  but  we  may 
in  1879  to  77,000  in  1885  ;  and  it  is  re-  trace  also  the  course  of  the  New  Eng- 
ported  that  more  than  jo,coo  left  in  the  lander  and  New  Yorker,  the  children 
first  half  of  the  year  just  closed.  From  of  Ohio  and  of  Pennsylvania,  along  the 
two  thirds  to  four  filths  of  the  perma-  lines  inviting  movement.  The  steady 
nent  emigration  appear  to  be  directed  to  progress  westward  of  the  centre  of  grav- 
South  America,  the  republic  of  La  Plata  ity  of  the  population  might  have  had  a 
receiving  by  far  the  largest  Rood.  different  rate  had  there  been  no  foreign 

Thus  from    the    south  as  from   the  immigration,  but   it  would   have  been 

north  of  Europe,  from   countries  most  equally  real.     A  word  upon  this  prog- 

unlike  in  social  organization  and  polit-  ress.     Recent  censuses  of  the   United 

ical  institutions,  there  is  evidence  of  a  States  have  been  followed  by  the  publi- 

strong  and  increasing  outflow  ;  and  the  cation  of  maps  graphically  illustrating 

movement  might  be  pronounced  univer-  the  leading  facts  of  each  enumeration. 

sal,  but  that  in  the  midst  of  these  rising  One  of  them  marks  the  course  of  (he 

and  overflowing  tides  of  human  life  there  centre  of  gravity  of  the  national  mass  of 

isonecountry  which  neither  sends  forth  life.     Suppose  the  map  of  the  United 

a  stream   nor  accumulates  it  at  home.  States  to  be  a  plane  loaded  with  dots  of 

The  survey  would  not  be  honest  were  equal    weight   for  every  inhabitant  in 

not  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  the  them,  upon  what  point  would  it  bal- 

population  of  France  neither  increases  ance?     It  has  moved  with   surprising 

noroveiAows.     The  town  population  in-  evenness  along  the  thirty-ninth  parallel 

creases  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun-  of    latitude.     Lying    in    1790  on    the 

try  diminish,  but  rural  France  furnishes  Chesapeake,  somewhat  south  of   Balti- 

that  overplus  of    births   whence  there  more,   it  has  shifted  westward  till,  in 

passt-s  into  the  towns  the  migration  that  1880,  it  was  on  the  Ohio,  not  far  from 

augments  their  numbers  and  maintains  Cincinnati,  moving  on  an  average  nearly 

the  level  of  the  whole  mass.     Perhaps  it  fifty  miles  westward  every  ten    years, 

may  be  worth  mentioning  in  this  con  nee-  but    keeping  remarkably  close  to  the 

tion   that  in   the  Channel   Islands  the  same  parallel.     It  went  a  little  north  of 

population  increased  much  more  rapidly  it  in  1S70,  but  came  back  in  1880,  and 

even  than  in  England  up  to  1851,  but  the  apparent  northward    movement  of 

from  1851  to  1861  it  remained  station-  1870  is  believed  to  have  been  fallacious, 

aiy,  ana  since  i86r  has  steadily  declined,  having  been  brought  about  by  an  imper- 

Here,  however,  the  decline  is  to  be  ex-  feet    numbering    of     the   enfranchised 

plained  by  a  continually  inct easing  emi-  colored  people  of  the  South.     When  we 

gration  to  England)  taking  away  what  consider    the  immense  increase  in  the 

would  otherwise  have  been  an  addition  mass  of  the  population,  the  steadiness 

to  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands.  of  thia  line  of   motion   is  not  a  little 

The  outflow  from   Europe  has  neces-  Strange.     Floods  of    immigrants    have 

sarily  directed  attention  elsewhere,  and  descended  on  the   Atlantic  shores,  the 
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native-born  citizens  have  swarmed  away  baa  rushed  in  to  fill  it ;  the  illustrations 
to  new  settlements  ;  new  discoveries  led  of  the  growth  of  individual  cities  and  of 
new  hordes  to  the  Pacific  coast ;  bnt  special  regions  are  multitudinous  and 
while  the  movement  was  apparently  known  ;  but  two  or  three  facts  may  be 
most  scattered  and  irregular,  there  were  mentioned  showing  the  process  of  nat- 
scarcely  suspected  overruling  causes  ural  selection  on  the  part  of  the  army  of 
maintaining  a  particular  parallel  as  the  immigrants-  The  Germans  spread  from 
line  of  equilibration  of  the  living  mass.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  westward 
The  population  thus  evenly  balanced  to  Illinois  and  Iowa,  four  fifths  of  the 
has  increased  more  than  30  per  cent,  whole  being  found  in  this  northern  cen* 
every  ten  years,  except  the  decade  cov-  tral  division.  The  Irish  remain  more  to 
ering  the  Civil  War ;  it  has  multiplied  the  east,  flowing  from  New  York  into 
more  than  nine  times  between  1800  and  the  southern  part  of  New  England. 
1880;  and  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  The  Norwegians  and  Swedes  seek 
enumeration  of  1890  will  sbow  more  homes  akin  to  those  they  have  left,  in 
than  twelve  limes  the  number  of  1800-  Minnesota)  Wisconsin,  Illinois.  The 
Nor  must  we  look  on  immigration  as  British  Americans  are  ranged  in  the 
the  sole  cause  of  this  increase.  It  is  States  confronting  their  native  prnv- 
true  that  the  United  States  have  given  inces  from  Maine  10  Michigan  ;  while  the 
forth  few  and  received  many,  but  a  English  and  Scotch  seem  to  have  scat- 
careful  calculation  would  seem  to  show  tered  themselves  abroad  more  widely 
that  even  if  there  had  been  no  influx,  than  any  other  immigrants.  Oncemore 
the  population  would  have  increased  six  it  may  be  noted  that  while  mote  than  45 
times  in  eighty  years.  The  influx  has  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  inhabitants  live  in 
been  such  that  out  of  the  50,156,000  of  big  cities,  not  5  per  cent,  of  the  Scandi- 
1880  there  were  6,680,000  foreign  born,  navians  are  found  in  them  ;  the  Ger- 
and  the  proportion  is  scarcely  decreas-  mans  so  domiciled  are  less  than  40  per 
ing.  We  have  seen  how  with  every  cent.,  the  English  and  Scotch  less  than 
fresh  invitation  of  prosperity,  the  floods  30  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  the 
of  emigration  mount  in  Northern  Eu-  foreign  element  in  the  cities  is  twice  as 
rope  and  descend  upon  America.  There  great  as  in  the  Union  at  large,  and  this 
are  jealous  complaints  of  this  deluge  influx  has  helped  to  increase  the  othei- 
arising  in  the  States  themselves.  More  wise  natural  increase  of  the  town  popu- 
than  9,000,000  are  registered  as  having  lation.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
arrived  in  the  years  1841-80,  of  whom  how  that  has  grown  from  less  than  4  per 
3,066,000  are  said  to  have  been  Irish,  cent,  of  the  whole  in  1800  to  22^  per 
and  3, ooj, 000  German  born.  How  is  cent,  in  1880  ;  but  these  figures  teebly 
the  population,  thus  composed  of  exu-  reveal  the  teal  movement.  If  we  take 
berant  native  growth  and  foreign  impor-  the  North  Atlantic  group,  consisting  of 
lation,  distributed  ?  If  we  sludy  the  the  New  England  States,  New  York, 
physiography  of  the  Slates,  and  note  the  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey— what 
lines  of  communication  of  river  and  may  be  called  the  Home  States  of  the 
lake  ;  if  we  proceed  to  examine  the  Union — we  find  that  in  r88o  nearly  one 
agricultural  components  of  the  several  half  of  their  7  millions  lived  in  cities, 
paits,  the  deposits  of  coal  and  of  min-  while  in  Massachusetts  the  proportion 
erals,  and  the  curves  of  tainfall  and  of  was  two  thirds- 
temperature  ;  and  then  turn  from  a  The  movement  into  cities  is  but  a 
physical  chart  to  a  chart  of  population  branch  of  that  great  internal  shifting  of 
we  shall  see  how  completely  the  mass  of  population  which  is  as  marked  in  the 
life  has  been  dispersed  abroad  in  strict  United  Siates  as  among  ourselves.  It 
relation  to  the  means  of  life  ;  while  the  is  perhaps  even  more  marked.  Al- 
facilitiea  of  railway  and  canal  added  to  though  there  is  not  such  an  absence  of 
the  natural  tines  of  communication  have  stay-at-home  qualities  in  America  as  is 
intensified  the  agglomeration  of  men  sometimes  supposed,  there  is  an  open 
upon  the  most  favorable  and  favored  alertness  to  seize  new  openings  and  to 
spots  of  settlement.  It  is  unnecessary  try  new  adventures.  The  older  State* 
to  indicate  how  with  the  opening  up  of  give  foith  of  their  swarms  to  the  newer 
some  new  area  of  occupation  humanity  west.     Mote  than   a   million    of    New 
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Yorkers — a  quarter  of  its  children — had  are  superseded  and  new  processes  de- 
gone  away  from  New  York  on  census  veloped  ;  and  the  streams  of  men  Bo* 
day.  Virginia  had  sent  out  nearly  a  to  and  fro  as  the  channels  are  opened  to 
third  of  its  natives.  Vermont  more  their  motion.  No  protective  duty  is 
than  40  per  cent.  Even  a  State  like  necessary  to  stimulate  a  nascent  iridus- 
Ohio,  which  receives  largely  from  States  try  in  the  newest  of  States.  It  springs 
further  east,  parted  still  more  largely  up,  if  the  conditions  ate  naturally  favor- 
with  its  offspring,  so  that  the  balance  of  able,  whatever  may  be  the  command  of 
native  movement  was  half  a  million  the  market  by  well  established  rivals  in 
against  it  in  1880.  The  authoritative  the  older  States  eager  to  crush  the  up- 
explanation  of  this  outflow  is  that  "  the  start.  The  workers  are  quick  to  settle 
principal  interests  of  Ohio  are  agri-  wherever  there  is  an  opening,  and  with- 
cultural,  and  the  State  has  become  too  al  the  mass  mounts  and  thickens.  Some 
densely  settled,  generally  speaking,  (or  spots  may  be  denuded.  Some  pursuits 
an  agricultural  population.'  We  may  are  found  to  be  worthless  and  aban- 
surmise  that  Ohio  is  feeling  the  influence  doned  ;  and  if  they  are  not  abandoned 
of  the  forces  which  have  operated  in  their  worthlessness  becomes  manifested 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont)  and  in  the  apparition'  of  that  dark  ragged 
the  agricultural  parts  of  Massachusetts,  edge  of  humanity  which  straggles  after 
The  population  of  Vermont  barely  holds  the  great  army,  that  rearguard  of  lag- 
its  own  ;  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  gards,  of  hindmost  men,  constituting 
absolutely  receded  in  the  decade  i860-  the  shadow  of  the  array. 
70,  and  though  this  decline  may  be  at-  Thus  has  the  attempt  been  made, 
tributed  to  the  war,  their  former  rates  though  over  only  a  narrow  breadth  of 
of  increase  have  disappeared  and  are  time  and  for  a  limited  portion  of  the 
passing  to  the  negative  side.  But  for  world's  surface,  (o  survey  the  sweep 
importations  from  Canada  there  would  and  movement  of  men.  Beginning  with 
be  a  clear  decrease.  So  in  Massachu-  little  England,  we  saw  how  its  inhabi- 
setts  the  sons  of  the  old  New  England  tants  had  tripled  during  the  century, 
farmers  move  west,  and  the  agricultural  how  they  had  swarmed  into  towns,  leav- 
populalion  appears  to  be  diminishing,  ing  some  parts  of  the  outlands  less 
I  have  been  told  by  more  than  one  dis-  thickly  planted  ;  nay,  how  they  had 
tin gui shed  B.istonian  tbat  the  movement  passed  across  tbe  seas  to  fasten  upon 
would  be  more  marked  were  there  not  a  means  of  supply  more  affluent  than  bad 
substitution  in  process.  As  tbe  New  been  left  behind.  Extending  our  vision 
E-nglanders  throw  up  their  farms  Irish  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  we  saw  an  ia- 
immigrants  are  found  to  take  them,  and  tensity  of  outward  movement  growing 
the  Puritan  settlement  is  thus  becora-  greater  and  greater  in  degree,  but  while 
ing  a  Hibernian  colony.  This  internal  the  process  of  denudation  was  more  sa- 
movement  of  the  agricultural  population  vere  it  seemed  the  same  in  kind. 
is  an  illustration,  in  connection  with  Passing  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
one  occupation,  of  transformations  the  European  Continent,  we  found 
everywhere  active.  The  vast  breadth  other  nations  exhibiting  a  like  outgoing 
of  the  Republic,  untrammelled  by  any  tide,  in  some  cases  of  relatively  not  in- 
network  of  customs  lines  or  even  of  oc-  ferior  volume.  And  turning  toward 
troi  barriers,  and  with  unbroken  unities  Northern  America,  to  which  the  great 
of  tongue,  of  weights,  of  measures,  and  mass  of  this  overflow  of  humanity  was 
of  moneys,  allows  the  freest  play  to  the  directed,  we  found  that,  in  spite  of  the 
attractive  forces  of  relative  superiorities  great  variation  in  its  circumstances  due 
of  conditions  of  work  ;  and  the  units  of  to  this  continuously  increasing  gulf- 
the  living  mass  are  quick  to  seize  upon  stream  of  men,  there  was  still  to  be  dis- 
cvery centre  as  it  becomes  or  presents  cerned  the  same  principles  of  movement, 
itself  as  a  centre  of  advantage-  The  As  the  generations  appeared  they  spread 
abolition  of  slavery  was  the  removal  of  abroad,  they  congregated  into  towns, 
one  of  the  few  obstacles  to  internal  mi-  they  fastened  upon  every  coign  of  van- 
gration.  Hence  industries  rise  and  shift  tage,  they  settled  and  shifted,  they  de- 
frora  point  to  point ;  they  move  west  and  set  ted  old  seats  to  throng  upon  better 
they  move  south;  old  forms  of  labor  favored  spots,  more  newly  discovered  or 
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become  more  accessible;  and  the  in-  and  a  new  mass  of  life  appeals  precisely 
coming  torrent  of  men  pressing  after  as  and  where  the  opportunities  of  lea- 
was  similarly  distributed  along  the  chan-  sened  toil  are  offered-  When  we  sur- 
nels  of  dispersion.  This  peopling  and  veyed  the  map  of  the  United  States*— 
unpeopling  of  the  world  has  gone,  and  itself  containing  a  continent — and  noted 
seems  destined  to  go,  the  same  gait  the  variations  of  the  modes,  the  in  ten  - 
across  the  Atlantic  as  here ;  and  if  we  sity,  and  the  mass  of  existence  marked 
had  extended  onr  vision,  if  we  had  npon  its  surface  in  successive  years,  we 
watched  the  strenuous  outflow  of  the  saw  the  industrial  hordes  swarming  into 
most  multitudinous  races  of  men  in  the  being  along  the  tracks  that  invited  their 
East,*  if  we  had  gone  back  in  history  onward  march;  and  it  is  our  own 
and  followed  the  coarse  of  population  in  feebleness  of  imagination  if  we  do  not' 
the  past,  we  should  have  found  under  see  within  our  own  isles  streams  of 
all  diversities  of  civilization,  and  strug-  movement  analogous  and  complemen- 
ting against  all  impediments  of  law  tary  to  those  we  traced  across  the  Atlan- 
and  custom,  war,  slavery,  international  tic.  Everywhere  with  an  increase  in 
hates,  and  the  follies  of  rulers  and  sub-  the  opportunities  of  life  is  life  waiting 
jects,  the  same  throes,  the  same  strug-  and  crowding  upon  the  increase.  And 
gle,  the  same  increase,  and  the  same  which  moves  more  urgently  forward? 
outflow.  But  we  need  not  insist  on  a  Does  life  press  npon  the  means  of  life, 
practical  identity  of  movement  in  so  or  are  the  means  multiplied  in  advance, 
wide  a  range.  There  is  room  enough  inviting  the  reduplication  of  the  multi- 
for  observation,  for  speculation,  and  for  tude?  Life  cannot  be  lastingly  in- 
instruction  in  our  own  times,  and  among  creased  without  an  increase  in  the  op- 
ourselves.  and  onr  kinsmen  exhibiting  portunities  of  sustenance  ;  but  it  can 
the  same  characteristics  as  ourselves  in  painfully  tread  upon  the  heels  of  oppot- 
Northern  Europe  and  Northern  Amer-  tunities  so  that  nothing  but  their  dis 
ica.  Limiting  our  survey  within  these  eovery  saves  it  from  degradation  and 
bounds,  what  do  we  see  ?  A  passion  of  death.  And  the  alternative  is  clearly 
existence  fighting  against  the  barriers  possible.  The  opportunities  of  life  may 
set  upon  its  expansion.  The  tide  of  be  multiplied  more  rapidly  than  the 
being  rises  and  flows,  searching  for  volume  of  life,  so  that  an  ampler  and 
channels  along  which  it  may  move.  As  easier  existence  is  obtained.  It  seems 
the  opportunities  of  existence  are  ere-  to  have  been  sometimes  thought  that 
ated  or  discovered  they  are  seized  upon,  the  nature  of  things  required  that  one 
Reveal  within  the  range  of  movement  orolherof  these  alternatives  must  always 
some  region  that  more  lavishly  rewards  prevail,  and  men  have  only  disputed 
the  toil  of  the  husbandman,  and  the  which  ruled  their  race.  I  cannot  ac- 
region  is  filled.  Enlarge  the  capacity  of  qniesce  in  this  opinion.  It  is  not  forced 
movement,  and  the  stream  marches  on-  upon  us  by  reason,  and  it  is  contradicted 
ward.  Bring  to  light  richer  deposits  for  by  experience.  There  have  been  times 
the  miner's  search  and  the  miner  when  the  facility  of  life  has  grown  more 
throngs  to  the  new  lands.  Discover  rapidly  than  the  mass  of  life,  and  the 
some  machine  that  shall  abridge  the  conditions  of  life  have  improved  ;  and 
labor  necessary  to  complete  any  prod-  there  have  been  times  when  the  facts  were 
uct,  and  the  spot  where  the  machine  is  painfully  otherwise,  when  memos  have 
set  in  motion — itself  selected  by  its  dwindled  while  men  have  multiplied  ;  but 
adaptability  to  the  use— attracts  a  swarm  if  man  differs  at  all  from  the  brutes  it 
that  settles  upon  it  in  pursuit  of  the  must  be  in  the  possible  education  of 
new  industry.     Lessen  the  toil  of  life,  such  an  individual  and  social  sense  as 

' shall    enable   the  opportunities  of  tm- 

•  The  following  figures  illustrate  the  move-  provement   to    be   realized    and    main- 

ment  In  Chin*.      In  the  maritime  province  of  tained   by  the  race   against   all   tempta- 

Cbekkng  the  population  fell  fro*  30,438.000  tion  to  sink    back   again   to   the   level 

10  184a  10  11,589.000  in  188a.  a  decline  out-  -men™  ;t  „aa  arisen       It   mint  hav»  ™- 

doing  all   Irish  experience;   while  in  inland  whence  it  nas  arisen,     it  must  nave  oc- 

Szechuen  It  rose  fiom  22,357.000  to  67,713,  curred  to  many  readers  that  the  spec- 

000.      See  Slaliitical  Society  t  Journal,  Decern-  

ber  1887,  p.  691.  •  See  anU,  p.  346. 
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tacle  we  have  been  pursuing  is  but  a  rise,  or  is  it  always  at  the  same  level? 
study  with  reference  to  man  of  that  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  obtain  an 
constant  struggle  for  existence  to  which  answer  to  this  question  free  from  doubt 
the  great  philosopher  of  our  time  has  or  passion  ;  but  if  I  venture  a  reply  it 
traced  diversities  of  the  forms  of  life  ;  is  with  hesitation,  and  with  no  desire 
but  the  quantity  of  any  species  of  brute  that  it  be  immediately  accepted  or  re- 
life  is  maintained  at  any  moment  up  to  jected  ;  but  that  it  should  be  taken  and 
its  fullest  capacity  of  existence  ;  it  is  examined  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  should 
kept  down  by  famine,  by  pestilence,  by  say  that  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
death  at  the  beaks,  claws,  and  talons  of  century,  the  opportunities  of  existence 
its  enemies.  Everything  that  can  be  is  have  for  English-speaking  people  been 
born';  let  it  live  or  die  as  it  chances,  multiplied  more  rapidly  than  then- 
Can  it  be  pretended  that  the  cup  of  numbers ;  but  that  these  opportunities 
human  existence  must  always  be  thus  have  been  multiplied  by  the  few,  while 
brimming  over  ?  We  count  the  indi-  the  question  whether  they  were  mnlti- 
vidual  man  at  least  master  of  himself,  plied  or  not  has  been  completely  disre- 
His  sense  of  responsibility  can  be  garded  by  too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
awakened  ;  his  conscience  vivified  and  many-  Things  have  improved,  but 
strengthened ;  and  the  over-conscience  small  thanks  to  the  multitude— by 
of  the  multitude  is  bom  of  the  con-  which  I  mean  the  multitude  of  all 
sciences  of  separate  men.  classes,  not  the  lowest  alone— whether 
The  well-being  of  mankind  depends  they  have  improved  or  no.  They  did 
upon  the  relation  between  numbers  and  not  produce  the  improvement ;  they  have 
the  means  of  life  ;  and  it  depends  upon  taken  little  care,  individually  or  bo- 
the  individual,  it  depends  upon  the  dally,  that  it  should  be  maintained, 
community,  whether  each  new  genera-  There  is  practised  and  even  avowed  a 
tion  shall  sink  back  to  the  level  from  blind  confidence  in  the  future,  justified 
which  its  predecessors  started.  If  we  and  dignified  by  the  name  of  faith, 
can  keep  what  we  have  won  we  may  which  does  not  lead  to  destruction  as 
contemplate  all  change  with  an  over-  long  as  the  opportunities  of  existence 
plus  of  satisfaction.  What  matter  that  are  multiplied,  but  must  pave  the  war 
the  multitudes  increase  ?  It  is  because  to  a  position  most  perilous  if  this  multi- 
file means  of  life  have  increased  and  are  plication  be  retarded  or  arrested.  Is  it 
increasing.  What  matter  that  the  new  an  imaginary  danger  that  the  multiplies- 
geneiations  are  streaming  away  to  new  tion  of  the  means  of  life  may,  locally  at 
haunts  ?  They  are  quitting  a  pinched  least,  be  arrested  while  the  multiplies- 
and  narrow  life  for  an  ampler  existence,  tion  of  men  continues  ?  Daring  the  last 
What  matter  though  the  concourse  be  ten  or  a  dozen  years  there  has  been 
thinned  on  this  narrow  strip  or  that  some  slackness,  to  say  the  least,  in  our 
Other  be  depopulated  ?  The  resting-  movement.  There  is  a  complaint,  how 
place  may  be  shifted,  but  the  volume  of  ever  well  or  ill  founded,  that  the  men 
life  is  not  diminished,  and  its  quality  is  are  too  numerous  for  the  work  ;  though 
heightened.  1  refuse  to  join  in  any  it  is  generally  put  that  the  work  is  not 
lament,  not  even  when  I  recognize  the  enough  for  the  men-  My  friend  Mr. 
pain  attendant  upon  change,  for  I  know  Giffen,  who  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
it  is  overborne  by  a  far  more  exceeding  the  most  optimist  of  men,  mainly,  it 
weight  of  gain  for  man.  But  all  this  would  seem,  because  he  has  a  stubborn 
jubilation  ceases  ;  it  passes  into  gloom  affection  for  facts,  admits  this  lessening 
for  the  present,  and  anxiety  for  the  of  our  speed.  This  phenomena  is  uni- 
future,  if  the  standpoint  attained  to-day  versally  confessed.  Its  explanation  his 
must  be  lost  by  relapse  to-morrow.  In  been  infinitely  disputed.  Every  week 
that  case  every  flight  of  man  is  a  scram-  gives  us  a  new  theory.  For  myself  1 
ble  to  escape  the  fell  pursuer  ;  the  mul-  would  suggest  that  our  rate  of  progres- 
tiplication  of  the  human  family  in  any  sion  depends  now  mainly  on  two  fsc- 
land  is  a  preparation  for  a  trial,  perhaps  tors  :  first,  the  development  of  new  op- 
for  a  catastrophe,  of  corresponding  portunities  of  existence  elsewhere ;  and 
dimensions.  What  then  is  the  historic  next,  our  power  to  make  use  of  this 
fact  ?    Does  the  margin  of  life-freedom  development  through  our  command  of 
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the  springs  of  manufacturing  pre- em  i-  tinues  to  be  heaped  up  in  spite  of  a 
nence.  The  added  demand  which  great  outpouring.  I  do  not  wish  to 
makes  the  difference  between  smart  and  press  the  parallel  too  hard,  to  be  im* 
slack  times  comes  from  spurts  of  pros*  mediate  and  peremptory  in  the  applica- 
perity  without.  The  internal  trade  is  tion  of  its  deductions.  We  teem  to  be 
enormous,  and  it  is  relatively  steady.  It  now  emerging  from  the  continued  de- 
is  the  variation,  and.  comparatively  the  pression  of  many  years,  and  a  burst  of 
small  variation,  in  foreign  and  colonial  growth  is  probably  before  us.  Whether 
demands  that  makes  dull  business  this  promise  be  realized  or  not,  there 
brisk.  Every  new  field  newly  opened  can  be  no  doubt  that  turns  of  prosperity 
gives  us  an  impulse,  especially  while  ve  will  come  and  go,  revisiting  us,  though 
engross  the  moat  potent  springs  of  force,  perhaps  with  diminished  energy.  But  it 
It  is,  however,  admitted  that  of  new  fields  may  be  suggested  that  we  have  had  a 
or  new  opportunities  there  have  been  of  warning,  a  first  warning,  a  kind  of  run- 
late  few  or  none ;  it  is  not  so  generally  away  knock  to  arrest  attention.  It  is 
admitted,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  condi-  manifestly  not  impossible  that  the  popu- 
tions  of  our  relative  superiority  are  lation  of  the  United  Kingdom  should 
passing  away.  We  may  look  for  a  re-  be  constrained  to  decline  as  it  has  in- 
covery  of  the  first  factor  of  growth,  but  creased.  If  it  is  even  possible,  the 
we  cannot  be  equally  sanguine  about  prospect  may  make  us  grave.  Should 
the  permanence  of  the  second.  More  it  ever  come  to  pass  in  this  island  of 
than  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Jevons  told  ours  that,  instead  of  a  growing  power  to 
us  that  the  increase  of  our  coal  peoduc-  maintain  a  constantly  increasing  popu- 
tion,  and  all  that  depended  upon  it,  lation,  we  should  be  confronted  with 
could  not  be  permanently  maintained,  dwindling  resources  inducing  a  necessity 
He  was  bold  enough  to  describe  how  of  diminished  numbers,  the  trial  will  be 
this  increase  would  diminish  and  disap-  severe.  It  is  ill  arguing  with  a  man  that 
pear.  There  would  be  no  convulsion,  he  ought  not  to  be  in  existence ;  and  be 
but  a  creeping  sluggishness  and  torpid-  may  not  take  it  kindly  if  you  tell  him 
ity.  What  he  prophesied  has  to  all  ap-  that  he  is  living  matter  in  a  wrong 
pearance  come  to  pass.  The  quantity  place.  These  severe  truths  are  rarely 
of  coal  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  acceptable  to  the  sufferer.  Quacks  will 
reached  a  maximum  in  1883.  It  was  be  ready  with  remedies.  There  are  af- 
less  in  1SS4,  less  again  in  1885,  still  ways  peddlers  offering  to  sell  pills  which 
less  in  1886,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  are  good  against  earthquakes,  nor  will 
total  of  1887  (not  yet  published)  will  they  soon  want  purchasers  ;  but  serious 
indicate  a  very  slight  recovery.  More-  and  sincere  men  know  that  there  is  no 
over,  what  is  equally  important,  the  cure  for  the  evils  we  contemplate  save 
average  price  of  a  ton  of  coal  at  the  in  the  forethought  and  promptitude  of 
pit's  mouth  has  not  materially  differ-  the  masses  of  the  people.  If  it  becomes 
ed  in  these  last  years  in  the  United  part  of  the  universal  conscience  to  look 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  This  before  and  after  ;  if  the  general  training 
practical  equality  in  the  cost  of  pro-  of  men  be  directed  toward  making  thera 
doction  of  coal  and  arrest  of  the  quan-  more  alert  to  seize  upon  new  occasions 
tity  of  production  deserve  attention ;  of  industry,  and  to  recognize  the 
and  it  is  in  this  connection  that  I  changes  of  condition  which  require  the 
recall  the  fancy,  the  hint  of  an  islanded  abandonment  of  decaying  occupations  ; 
Cornwall.  It  will  be  remembered  how  if,  instead  of  vain  repmings  and  inspo- 
its  population  increased  when  Cornwall  tent  struggles  against  change,  there  it  a 
stood  alone  as  a  searching  place  for  cer-  frank  acceptance  of  the  inevitable  which 
tain  metals,  and  diminished  when  it  was  is  also  beneficial ;  above  all,  if  the  relar 
distanced  by  rivals.  The  condition  of  tion  of  numbers  to  the  means  of  exiat- 
the  maintenance  of  its  population  passed  ence  is  confessed,  and  men  are  taught 
away,  and  the  population  poured  forth  to  recognize  practically  and  habitually 
to  new  lands.  A  prime  condition,  if  their  [responsibility  for  their  children's 
not  the  prime  condition,  of  the  mainte-  start  in  life  ;  we  may  face  the  future! 
nance  of  the  population  of  Britain  is  without  anxiety  if  not  without  concern. 
passing  away,   but  its  population  con-  It  will  have  its  cares  and  its  labors,  bat 
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our  successors  will  pass  through   and  sentimentalities ;  they  knew  the  severt- 

overcome  them.     But  I  cannot  honestly  ties  of  the  rule  of  the  universe,  and  the 

say  that  I  believe  these  conditions  of  penalties  of  neglecting  to  conform  to 

successful  conduct  in  the  future  are  at  it.     Many  causes  have  conspired  to  cor- 

present  realized-     I  must  confess,  not  rnpt  this  sound  morality :  but  the  cir- 

fox  the  first  time,  to  a  suspicion  that  cumstances  of  to-day  seem  to  require 

they    arc    less    generally    apprehended  that  a  strenuous  effort  should  be  made 

than  they  were  in  a  preceding  genera-  to  restore  and  spread  its  authority  be- 

tion.    Our  immediate  predecessors  seem  fore  the   remorseless  pressure  of  fact 

to  me  to  have  been  more  loyal  in  admit-  comes    to   re-establish    its  sanction.— 

ting  the  rigor  of  the  conditions  of  life,  Nineteenth  Century. 
more  courageous  in  rejecting  indolent 


DOMESTIC   SERVICE  AND   DEMOCRACY. 
BY   EDWARD   SALMON. 

In  his  work  on  Ancient  Law,  Sir  ployed  was  a  matter  of  personal  con- 
Henry  Maine  enunciates  a  doctrine  cera  and  responsibility  ?  The  family 
which  aptly  describes  the  present  transi-  has  been  resolved  into  its  elements, 
tion  stage  in  the  relations  between  mas-  The  authority  of  the  parent  beyond  the 
ter  and  servant.  *'  The  movement  of  period  of  minority,  and  of  the  employer 
the  progressive  societies,"  he  says,  outside  certain  limits,  is  nominal  merely. 
"  has  been  a  movement  front  Status  to  Has  the  social  upheaval  been  conducive 
Contract''  In  other  words,  the  old  and  to  the  happiness  of  the  community  ? 
more  or  less  patriarchal  relationships  and  can  it  be  said  that  education  and  gen- 
between  individuals  and  classes— sur-  eral  enlightenment  have  had  the  bene- 
vivals  of  a  remote  past— are  rapidly  ficial  results  anticipated  ?  They  have 
passing  away-  Sentiment  has  given  revolutionized  the  conditions  of  exist- 
place  to  prosaic  business  ;  personal  ties  ence  :  have  they  assisted  that  consum- 
vanish  in  conditions  of  hard  bargaining,  mation  of  goodwill  between  classes  on 
Birth  has  lost  its  ancient  significance,  which  social  stability  depends?  The 
and  labor  cannot  now  be  commanded  domestic  relations,  originally  as  there  is 
by  right  of  pedigree  :  it  must  be  the  good  reason  to  believe,  governed  chiefly 
subject  of  an  agreement,  the  essence  of  by  sentiment,  are  now  governed  by  con- 
which  is  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  siderations,  partly  by  sentiment,  partly 
But  though  the  worker  may  sell  his  of  business.  In  no  direction  has  there 
labor  as  he  pleases,  who  shall  say  that  occurred  a  change  more  marked.  Ser- 
clasaes  are  nearer  the  realisation  of  vantsarenot  now  as  Ihey  were  a  century 
Equality  and  Fraternity  to-day  than  or  two  centuries  ago,  the  almost  life- 
they  were  when  the  life  of  the  serf  was  long  dependants  of  a  single  master  or 
in  the  keeping  of  his  lord  ?  Liberty  ex-  mistress.  Neither  mistiess  nor  maid, 
i*ts,  but  not  Fraternity.  Liberty  has  master  nor  man  then  "gave  warning" 
given  the  poor  man  the  right  to  arraign  without  serious  cause.  Marriage  even 
the  rich  man  before  his  country's  tribu-  did  not  always  render  the  separation  of 
nals  of  justice,  but  she  has  shown  the  domestic  and  his  or  her  employer 
neither  rich  nor  poor  the  path  to  a  imperative.  Sometimes  footmen  and 
brotherly  rapprochement.  She  has,  in  housemaids  came  together,  but  they 
fact,  proved  one  of  the  greatest  bars  to  were  allowed  and  were  willing  to  con- 
such  a  reconciliation.  Does  the  free-  tinue  in  their  places.  Girls  entered  a 
born  plebeian  regard  the  patrician  with  family  as  children  and  rarely  left  it  until 
the  same  kindly  feelings  that  the  thrall-  death  decreed  a  parting.  Can  it  be 
born  Garth  or  Wamba  regarded  Cedric  ?  denied  that  the  equilibrium  of  society 
Does  the  employer  to-day  take  the  in-  was  more  stable  when  locomotion  was 
terest  in  the  employed  which  was  difficult  and  ignorance  almost  universal 
evinced   when  the  welfare  of   the  em-  than  it  is  in  the  days  of  the  School 
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Board  and  the  steam  engine  ?  The  de-  by  accepting  a  place  in  their  establish- 
mon  of  unrest  which  has  seized  the  ment  exchange  dirt  and  miser;  for 
community  places  rich  and  poor,  aristo-  cleanliness  and  comfort.  This  is  a  fat- 
crat  and  democrat,  in  deadly  and  mis-  lacy-  The  majority  of  domestics  spring 
guided  antagonism.  Certainly  if  De  not  from  stifling  courts  and  alleys,  but 
Quincey  were  living  now,  he  would  from  respectable  mechanic  and  artisan 
hardly  venture  to  describe  England  as  homes.  They  come,  in  fact,  from  the 
the  paradise  of  domestic  servants.  very  centres  of  true  democratic  senti- 
In  domestic  service,  as  known  to-day,  ment.  The  strange  thing  is,  not  that 
may  be  seen  the  last  remnant  of  feudal  they  are  beginning  to  feel  the  impulse  of 
despotism,  the  solitary  outpost  of  aris-  the  democratic  movement  of  the  times, 
tocratic  privilege  which  has  still  to  be  but  that  they  were  not  the  leaders  of 
entirely  carried  by  the  democracy.  Its  that  movement  Their  eyes  ought  to 
eventual  annihilation,  or  at  any  rate  as-  have  been  opened  to  facts  long  ago. 
similation  to  its  environment,  is  but  a  The  opportunities  which  they  have  had 
matter  of  time.  The  revolution  which  of  acquiring  knowledge  are  infinitely 
is  sweeping  on  will  be  as  positive  in  its  greater  than  those  at  the  disposal  of  the 
results  as  it  is  unostentatious  in  its  op-  day  laborer.  During  several  years  they 
erations.  It  was  inaugurated  with  the  live  within  the  orbit  of  the  learning  and 
first  Reform  Bill,  and  its  ramifications  goad-breeding  of  their  masters.  The 
have  yet  to  reach  their  limit.  Domestic  conversation  carried  on  around  the  din- 
disintegration  as  between  employer  and  ner-table  can  hardly  fail  to  exercise 
employed  has  coincided  precisely  with  some  influence  upon  the  domestic  in 
the  strengthening  of  the  democratic  waiting.  Opinions  are  expressed,  views 
forces.  In  1831  there  were  in  the  Unit-  are  expounded,  facts  are  urged  which  the 
ed  Kingdom  one  million  servants ;  in  ordinary  workingman  probably  never 
rSSi  their  number  was  only  a  few  over  stumbles  across.  Nevertheless,  the  first 
a  million  and  a  quarter.  More  signifi-  effects  of  the  compulsory  elementary 
cant  still  is  the  circumstance  that,  while,  education,  to  which  servants  as  well 
during  the  decade  1871-81,  the  general  as  others  are  subject,  have  been  more 
population  increased  by  more  than  14  keenly  felt  by  employers  of  artisan 
percent,  the  ranks  of  domestic  servants  and  general  day  labor  than  in  the  house- 
in  this  country  were  reinforced  by  less  hold.  Domestic  servants,  it  is  true, 
than  1  per  cent.  This  relative  decrease  are,  as  has  been  said,  largely  the  sisteis 
is  not  to  be  explained  on  the  grounds  and  daughters,  as  they  will  also  be  the 
that  less  servants  are  employed  in  great  future  mothers,  of  those  orders  which 
households  than  were  employed  in  the  have  proved  the  force  of  the  adage  that 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  union  is  strength.  But  there  is  one 
It  is  due  solely  to  the  propagation  of  supreme  obstacle  to  domestic  servants 
democratic,  not  to  say  socialistic,  ideas,  in  England  following  the  co-operative 
England  is  often  reminded  that  she  may  example  set  by  their  trade  relatives  : 
read  her  future  in  her  colonies.  Ac-  Ihey  have  little  or  no  power  of  combina- 
cording  to  various  writers  servants  have  tion.  More  than  one  attempt  has  been 
practically  ceased  to  exist — if,  that  is,  made  to  start  an  organization  for  the 
they  ever  did  really  exist — in  America  enforcement  of  servants'  rights.  Such 
and  in  Australia.  In  England  the  ste-  movements  have  been  invariably  still- 
reotyped  complaint  of  masters  and  mis-  born,  and  the  domestic  servants— and 
tresses  is  that  we  are  going  at  a  perilous  especially  the  women  servants-  of  Emig- 
rate down  the  democratic  plane.  Ser-  land  are  as  impotent  to  help  themselves 
vants  of  the  old  order  are  not  to  be  got,  as  the  most  reactionary  of  employers 
and  their  successors  stipulate  conditions  could  wish.  But  though  little  or  noth- 
undreamed  of  in  the  days  of  Sir  Walter  ing  has  yet  been  accomplished  on  behalf 
Scolt's  Andrew  Fairsenice.  Is  it  sur-  of  servants,  the  great  movement  defined 
prising  that  this  should  be  so  ?  Would  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  continues,  and,  at 
it  not  rather  be  surprising  were  it  not  its  bidding,  servants  will  abandon  a 
so  ?  On  the  part  of  ladies  and  gentle-  calling  which  apparently  they  are  power- 
men  there  is  a  disposition  to  believe  that  less  themselves  to  improve. 
all  servants  come  from  the  gutter,  and  Many    things    concurred    to    render 
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"  the  constant  service  of  the  antique  situation  she  may  not  demand   a  refcr- 

world ' '  practicable  at  the  beginning  of  ence  from  her  mistress,  but  directly  she 

this  century.     The  difficulty  of  getting  gets  into  friendly  conversation  with  the 

a  new  servant  or  a  new  place  was  suffi-  older  servants,  she  learns  the   disposi- 

cient  to  make  both  employer  and  em-  tion  and  character  of  the  occupants  of 

ployed,  though  not  perhaps  in  an  equal  the  drawing-room  from  critics   who,  to 

degree,    think    before    ending    an    en-  say  the  least,  are  not  likely  to  be  preju- 

gagement.     While  ladies  and  gentlemen  diced  in  favor  of  those  they   criticise, 

could    often   find  in  their  wanderings  Their  conduct  will  be  regulated  by  what 

persons  willing  to  enter  their  service,  they  hear,  and  their  power  for   happi- 

servants  were  hampered  by  the  cost  of  ness  or  misery  in  a  home  is    infinite, 

travelling  and  communication  and  the  They  are  brought  into  hourly   contact 

absence  of  advertising  agencies.      The  with  their  employers,  and  upon  them 

narrow   limits  of  the  world  in   which  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  the  domestic 

they  lived  and  moved  were  the  guaran-  economy  and  well-being  of   the   whole 

tee  of    their  loyalty.      Whatever  their  establishment.      Personal    regard     be- 

ambition,  they  had  little  option  but  to  tween  the  two  component  sections  of  the 

accept  such  work  as  offered  in  the  im-  household  would  seem  to  be  of  the  first 

mediate  locality  of  their  birth.     In  these  importance.     Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

days  the  daughter  of  the  farm  laborer  the  only  link  between  them  is   merce- 

collects  a  few  shillings,  and  either  goes  nary.     Nor  does  either  section  attempt 

to  London  or  some  provincial  town  of  to  cultivate  abetter  understanding.     Be- 

her  own  accord,  or  is  brought  there  by  yond  the  paying  of  wages  or  the  per* 

a  lady  who  has  been  favorably  impress-  formance  of  duties  the  barrier  between 

ed  by  her  work  during  a  stay  in   the  the  drawing-room  and  the  servants'  hall 

country.     Half  a  century  since,  more-  is  never  passed-     Life  above-stairs  is  as 

over,  masters  and  mistresses  bestowed  entirely  severed  from  life  below-stairs  as 

an  amount  of  personal  attention  on  their  is  the  life  of  one  house  from  another, 

domestics  which  they  fail  to  bestow  to-  Employer  and  employed  each  goes  his 

day.     Whereas  in  these  nomadic  times  or  her  own  way,  and  neither  troubles 

they  largely  lead  the  lives  of  absentees,  about  the  welfare  of  the  other.     Few 

formerly  they  resided  almost  exclusively  things  are  more  obvious  than  that  under 

at  home,  and  exercised  over  servants,  such  conditions  good  service  is  impossi- 

as  well  as  children,  a  parental  authority,  ble.    "  Cash  payment,"  as  Carlyle  says, 

and  won  from   both   a  filial  affection.  "  is  not  the  sole  nexus  as  between   man 

Servants  are  not  now  engaged  as  a  mat-  and  man."      High    wages  may  attract 

ter  of  course  in  the  parishes  near  which  young  men  and  women  who  will  dust  a 

country    seats  are  situated.     Little  or  room  carefully  or  make    the    plate    as 

nothing  is  known  of  their  immediate  bright  as  a  mirror.     But  plate  cleaning 

friends  or  their  antecedents.     To  save  and  furniture  dusting  will  not  complete 

trouble  the  assistance  of  a  registry  office  the  comfort  of  a  home,  and,  unless  scr- 

is  invoked,  or  the  business  is  left  to  the  vants  are  personally  interested  in  those 

butler  or  housekeeper.     Thus  one  link  on  whom  they  wait,  complete  comfort 

in  the  chain  of  personal  regard,  which  will  never  be  realized. 
of  yore  united  employer  and  employed.        To  understand  the  antipathy  to  ser- 

is  snapped.     Between  servants  and  their  vice    which  exists   among  the    masses, 

employers  to-day  there  is  a  great  gulf  and  why  so  many  girls  who  would  be 

fixed.     The  former  enter  a  place  and  better  off  in  service  become  ill-paid  and 

agree  to  do  certain  things,  and  scrupu-  over-worked  seamstresses  or  shop  assist- 

lously     avoid     doing    anything     else,  ants,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the 

Though  in  a  home  they  are  not  of  it.  cardinal  point  in  the  democratic  creed. 

They  care  as  little  about  their  masters  "Liberty  at  any  cost,"  is  the  watcb- 

and  mistresses  as,  they  are  convinced,  word  of  the  social  and  political  reformer, 

their  masters  and  mistresses  care  about  and  the    chief    ground    of   discontent 

them.     But  they  know  a  good  deal  more  among  servants  is  their  deprivation  of 

about  their  masters  and  mistresses  than  liberty.     The  degree  of  labor  expected 

their  masters  and  mistresses  can  know  from  servants  varies  in  different  house- 

of  them.     When  a  servant  enters  a  new  holds,  but  in  all  the  labor  is  exacting 
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and  protracted*  Servants,  as  a  rule, 
rise  at  seven  or  soon  after,  and  go  to 
bed  at  whatever  time  suits  the  conven- 
ience of  their  employers.  They  are  at 
work  generally  before  the  master  or 
mistress  is  awake,  during  the  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hours  of  the  day  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  at  their  post,  ready  to  do 
any  bidding,  and  they  are  the  last  to 
bed  at  night.  If  a  party  is  given  and 
the  servants  are  kept  at  woik  till  far 
into  the  rooming,  they  are  nevertheless 
compelled  to  be  out  of  bed  as  early  as 
though  they  retired  at  ten,  in  order  to 
take  the  master  or  mistress  the  rooming 
cup  of  tea.  While  the  employers  sleep 
off  the  effects  of  the  previous  night's 
enteitainment,  their  retainers  have  to 
bestir  themselves  to  clear  up.  This 
comparison,  or  rather  contrast,  may  be 
invidious,  but  is  none  the  less  instruc- 
tive. "  A  servant's  work,"  as  has  been 
well  said,  "  is  never  done  potentially, 
if  even  actually."  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  should  be  so.  A  very  little 
reorganization  in  most  London  homes 
would  enable  the  servant  to  have  at 
least  four  or  five  hours  every  day,  or  if 
not  every  day,  every  other  day,  to  her- 
self. Let  a  lady  or  gentleman  try  to 
realize  how  rigorous  are  the  laws  which 
govern  the  actions  of  servants,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  intractability  of 
their  retainers  is  not  entirely  unjustified. 
Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  master  or 
the  mistress  what  humiliation  and  dis- 
tress attach  to  the  single  circumstance 
that  the  footman  or  the  housemaid,  the 
cook  or  the  butler,  dare  not  stir  beyond 
the  four  walls  of  the  house  without  per- 
mission except  once  or  at  most  twice  in 
a  fortnight  ?  Nothing  is  more  bitterly 
resented  below-stairs  than  to  have  to 
ask  leave  to  "  go  out  "  if  only  for  a  few 
minutes.  Again,  when  servants  are 
allowed  out,  the  time  at  their  disposal  is 
ludicrously  meagre,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, quarrels  because  the  man  or 
maid  is  late,  are  frequent.  But  when  a 
mistress  declaims  against  a  servant  who 
does  not  come  in  till  eleven  o'clock,  she 
never  stays  to  think  how  often  that  ser- 
vant may  have  sat  up  for  ber  or  some 
member  of  the  family.  Beyond  doubt 
little  good  comes  of  girls  being  allowed 
out  very  late,  but,  if  they  visit  friends 
some  distance  off,  it  is  cruelly  inconsid- 
erate to  compel  them  to  be  back  by  half- 


past  nine  or  even  ten.  More  especially 
is  this  so  when  "followers"  are  pro- 
scribed, and  a  servant  never  sees  a  per- 
sonal friend  from  week's  end  to  week's 
end.  If  many  mistresses  had  their  way 
the  liberty  enjoyed  by  servants  would 
be  smaller  than  it  is  ;  and  not  very  long 
since  a  mistress  publicly  made  a  pro- 
posal that  servants  who  transgress  a  pre- 
scribed limit  should  be  birched  !  Her 
remarks,  published  in  a  newspaper  de- 
voted chiefly  to  the  working-classes, 
must  have  conveyed  to  the  reader  an 
idea,  equally  unpleasant  and  false,  of 
the  disposition  of  the  upper  classes 
toward  their  social  inferiors-  Another 
matter,  by  which  masters  and  mistresses 
insist  on  impressing  upon  their  servants 
the  fact  that  what  is  right  in  the  draw- 
ing-room is  wrong  in  the  servants'  hall, 
is  dress  and  general  appearance.  Why, 
if  he  wishes — and  for  all  the  master  can 
tell  it  may  be  a  source  of  comfort  to  the 
man  to  do  so— should  the  coachman, 
the  butler,  or  the  footman  not  be  allow- 
ed to  grow  his  beard  and  mustache  ? 
Why,  if  she  has  a  particular  liking  for  it, 
should  the  housemaid  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  a  fringe  ?  These  things  are 
small  but  not  insignificant.  They  are 
positive  causes  in  the  alienation  from 
domestic  service  of  the  freedom- loving 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  democracy. 
Love  of  finery,  again,  is  undoubtedly 
strong  in  many  servants'  breasts,  as 
love  of  good  clothes  is  in  the  ladies'. 
And  of  this  love  of  finery  comes  in- 
finite evil.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  level 
the  charge  of  plagiarism  in  apparel 
agaitst  all  servants.  Some  may  ape 
their  masters  and  mistresses,  but  their 
number  is  small,  and  the  constant  aim 
of  servants  who  respect  themselves  is 
not  to  follow  the  lead  of,  but  to  take  a 
line  diametrically  opposed  to,  that  affect- 
ed by  their  employers. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  individual 
laissezfatre,  servants  are,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  leavened  with  the  idea  that 
their  masters  and  mistresses  are  their 
determined  and  deliberate  enemies. 
They  do  not,  as  they  ought  in  the  hour 
of  trouble,  look  up  for  guidance  to,  or 
seek  themselves  to  remove  difficulties 
from  the  path  of,  their  social  betters. 
It  is  a  strange  truth,  that  while  classes 
were  never  so  close  to  each  other  intel- 
lectually, socially  they  were  never  far- 
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ther  apart     Households  are  kept  in  a  persons  which  the  separation  excmpii- 

perpetual   ferment    by  the    precaution-  fies,  lies  a  paramount  obstacle  to  con- 

ary  measures  adopted.     The  mistress  is  slant  service. 

always  on  the  lookout  to  detect  remiss-  The  adage  that  a  good  master  or  mii- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  domestic ;  the  tress  makes  a  good  servant  is  not  yet 
domestic  is  always  on  her  guard  to  pre-  regarded  as  obsolete.  Under  existing 
vent  the  mistress  having,  as  she  would  conditions,  however,  it  is  manifestly  in- 
put it,  the  best  of  it-  There  is  no  de-  applicable.  If  master  and  man,  mis- 
sire  to  do  duty  for  duty's  sake,  or  to  tress  and  maid,  arc  to  exercise  any  in- 
examine  work  done  with  a  view  to  other  fluence  mutually  beneficial,  they  must 
than  mere  monetary  reward.  No  set  of  cultivate  a  closer  knowledge  of  each 
workers  is  more  impressionable  than  other  and  more  intimate  personal  rela- 
domestics,  or  so  gratified  by  a  few  tions.  The  initiative  in  such  an  entente 
kindly  words  of  praise-  The  cook,  for  cordiale  must  be  taken  by  ladies  and 
instance,  seldom  receives  a  joint  or  a  gentlemen.  It  is  for  the  high-born  to 
tart  back  into  the  kitchen  without  ex-  lead  the  humble.  If  they  refuse  to  do 
aroining  it  closely,  and  questioning  the  so,  they  cannot  be  surprised  that  the 
waiter  to  see  whether  the  meal  was  liked  humble  should  elect  to  run  alone  and  in 
in  the  dining-room.  Words  dropped  whichever  direction  they  please.  In  the 
casually  as  to  any  particular  accessory  interests  of  both  employer  and  employ- 
ed the  repast  are  carried  below-stairs,  ed,  reciprocity  of  affection  cannot  be 
and  rejoice  or  vex  the  heart  of  the  maid  entered  on  too  soon.  What,  it  will  be 
who  has  prepared  it.  What  might  be  asked,  does  this  imply?  That  the 
made  of  such  anxiety  by  a  little  judi-  housemaid  and  the  footman  are  to  take 
cious  fostering  on  the  part  of  the  mis-  their  places  at  the  same  table  with  the 
tress,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  and  of  head  of  the  establishment, .  and  the 
course  hundreds  of  mistresses  do  take  buyer  of  labor  to  have  no  privileges  not 
advantage  of  it.  But  these  cases  are  possessed  by  the  seller  ?  It  implies 
the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Nor  can  it  nothing  of  the  sort.  Servants  would  be 
be  gainsaid  that  there  are,  even  in  the  the  first  persons  to  resent  such  an  ar- 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  rangement  It  is  not  by  placing  them 
plenty  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  between  on  a  status  of  equality  with  themselves 
whom  and  their  retainers  the  most  cor-  that  masters  and  mistresses  can  win  the 
dial  and  kindly  sentiments  subsist,  hearts  of  their  domestics.  Neither  will 
Even  here,  however,  a  mistaken  sense  they  do  so  by  aiming  at  Utopia.  Ser- 
t>(  dignity  and  self-respect  frequently  vants  do  not  wish,  and  if  they  did  it 
prevents  their  living  long  together.  In  a  would  not  be  practicable  to  gratify  their 
moment  of  pique  the  one  or  the  other  wish,  to  become,  as  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton 
intimates  that  it  is  better  they  should  would  have  us  believe,  musicians  and 
part,  and  the  notice  is  accepted  in  the  artists.  Their  goodwill  is  to  be  secured 
spirit  in  which  it  is  given.  Directly  solely  by  recognizing  facts-  Servants 
passion  disappears  the  hasty  words  are  are  no  longer  willing  to  follow  their 
regretted,  and,  no  matter  from  which  masters  like  sheep,  and,  unless  service 
side  they  have  emanated,  both  wish  they  is  made  acceptable  to  them,  servants 
could  be  recalled.  But  vanity  is  strong :  will  disappear  altogether.  They  have  a 
the  one  will  not  offer  a  voluntary  apol-  right  to  claim  credit  for  intelligence,  for 
ogy  ;  the  other  refuses  to  make  any  over-  human  feeling,  for  honesty,  and  for  any 
ture.  Either  dreads  a  step  which  might  other  attribute  which  is  the  common  la- 
look  like  an  admission  that  he  or  she  heritance  of  an  English  subject.  If 
was  in  the  wrong.  Reconciliation,  some  servants  are  the  gluttons,  the 
therefore,  does  not  take  place  ;  master  fools,  and  even  the  rogues,  which  it 
and  servant  part,  and  either  is  fottu-  pleases  a  certain  section  of  the  press  to 
nate  if  the  parting  does  not  prove  an  represent  them  as  being,  is  it  therefore 
abiding  source  of  chagrin.  Between  to  be  assumed  that  all  servants  are  glut- 
people  living  on  the  same  social  level  tons,  fools,  and  rogues  ?  If  servants 
the  ground  of  difference  would  have  blunder  occasionally  and  lose  their  tern- 
caused  only  a  momentary  bitterness,  per,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  ask  whether 
and  in  the  respect  for  status  rather  than  the  mistress   is   infallible   and    always 
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capable  of  showing  an  unruffled  calm?  happiness  of  a  household.  More  than 
The  lady  who  complains  of  the  nervous  this,  however,  is  wanted.  Service  to  be 
irritation  to  which  the  conduct  of  her  good  must  be  permanent,  and,  although 
servants  subjects  her,  is  never  con-  it  may  not  be  possible  to  enter  into  the 
strained  to  inquire  whether  her  servants  life-long  contracts  desiderated  by  Car- 
have  any  nerves  to  irritate-  lyle,  some  means  must  be  found  of  in- 

The  truth  is,'  the  unsentimental  side  ducing  servants  whose  work  is  appreci- 
of  the  British  character  is  very  forcibly  ated  to  stay  in  a  family  beyond  the  few 
illustrated  in  the  economy  of  the  British  months  now  considered  sufficient, 
household.  Just  as  it  is  only  among  There  is  not  in  England,  as  there  is  in 
Anglo-Saxon  communities  that  servants  Germany,  any  mode  of  recognizing  pro- 
are  disappearing,  so,  in  Europe,  Eng-  tracted  and  faithful  service..  In  the 
land  is  apparently  the  only  country  Fatherland  several  thousands  of  persons 
where  servants  have  come  to  see  in  their  have  been  decorated  with  a  Long  Ser- 
masters  and  mistresses  persons  to  be  vice  Order  for  having  served  one  master 
feared  and  avoided-  The  garrulity  of  during  forty  years.  Some  benefit  more 
the  French  servant  may  be  exceedingly  tangible  and  practical  than  this  must  be 
disagreeable,  but  it  is  a  proof  of  that  held  out  to  servants  in  England.  If 
good  feeling  which  exists  in  France,  but  young  men  or  women  join  any  trade 
has  died  out  in  England,  between  the  there  is  always  a  chance,  if  they  are 
lower  and  the  upper  classes  of  domestic,  thrifty,  of  their  starting,  though  prob- 
if  not  of  economic  and  political,  society,  ably  at  a  distant  day,  on  their  own  ac- 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  antag-  count.  In  service  the  only  independent 
onism  of  master  and  servant  is  partly  position  for  which  servants  are  qualified 
owing  to  the  pretentiousness  of  the  nou-  by  experience  is  that  of  lodging-house 
veaux  riches.  By  birth  little,  if  at  all,  keepers.  Albeit,  to  take  a  lodging- 
removed  above  the  menial  station,  they  house  is  to  exchange  one  kind  of  do- 
have  been  the  chief  supporters  of  the  mestic  work  for  another,  plus  the  heavy 
caricatures  and  attacks  on  servants  in  responsibility  of  the  householder,  this  is 
the  comic  papers  and  elsewhere,  and  what  hundreds  of  servants  aspire  to. 
they  are  animated,  perhaps  uncon-  But  the  capital  needed  is  large  for  them, 
sciouEly,  by  a  sentiment  closely  akin  to  and,  as  a  rule,  their  means,  even  though 
jealousy.  They  take  a  despotic  pleas-  supplemented  by  the  little  which  the 
ure  in,  as  they  say,  keeping  their  ser-  husband-elect  has  scraped  together,  are 
vants  in  their  proper  places.  On  the  inadequate  to  the  end  they  have  in  view, 
other  hand,  the  occupants  of  the  base-  Supposing  the  housewife  were  to  enter 
ment  may  frequently  be  heard  to  ex-  into  an  agreement  with  a  servant  who 
press  their  contempt  for  the  "  jumped-  suited  her  that,  if  she  would  stay  with 
up  folks  "  whom  they  serve,  and  their  her  and  do  her  work  as  well  as  she  had 
preference  for  families  of  aristocratic  begun  during  the  next  six  or  eight  or 
extraction.  ten  years,  she  would  present  her  with  a 

What  the  ultimate  result  of  the  alien-  bonus  of  £15  or  £20  or  £25,  or  what' 

ation  of  classes,   which    is   now  being  ever  the  means  at  her  disposal  would 

witnessed,  may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  allow,  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  effect 

tell.     Will  the  strife   prove   unappeas-  would  be  beneficial  ?    It  would  be  easy 

able,  or  are  we  struggling  through  the  to  surround  such  an  arrangement  with 

break-waters  of   social  discontent  into  guarantees  of  good  faith  on  both  sides, 

smoother  and    more   auspicious  seas  ?  and,  while  the  mistress  and  the  master 

The  tide  of  disintegration,  which  is  now  would  be  saved  the  annoyance  and  ex- 

ronning,  can  only  be  stemmed  by  judi-  pense  of  perpetually  engaging  new  ser- 

cious  concessions  on  both  sides.     Mis-  vants,  and  the  inconvenience  of    new 

tresses  must  contrive  that  they  and  their  faces,  servants  would  feel  that  they  had 

maids  shall  feel  Wemselves  members  of  something  to  work  for,  just  as  does  the 

a  common  home,  and  once  the  belief  in  policeman  or  the  soldier.     The  bonus, 

the   unfriendliness  of    the    mistress  is  whatever   the   immediate  object  which 

removed,   the  maid  will  surely  respond  the    servant    entertained,  would  supply 

by  taking  care  to  attend  to  those  little  that  motive  without  which  few  things 

matters  which  may   make  or  mar  the  are  well  done. 
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Because  these  remarks  have  been  or  a  footman  receiving  as  much  in  hard 
chiefly  addressed  to  masters  and  mis-  cash,  and  having  food,  clothing,  and 
tresses,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  lodging  found  as  well.  While  mas- 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  to  the  work-  ters  and  mistresses  can,  as  has  been 
ing  classes  themselves.  The  course  pointed  out,  do  a  great  deal  to  remove 
they  are  pursuing  will  prove  as  fatal  to  this  dislike  of  service,  it  is  the  duty 
their  own  order  as  it  will  to  the  domes-  of  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  work- 
tic  convenience  of  their  betters.  The  ing  classes  to  train  their  sons  and 
chief  effect  of  the  narrow  meed  of  edu-  daughters  more  for  service  than  tbey 
cation  now  compulsorily  given  to  the  do-  To  withdraw  a  few  thousand  of 
poorest  is  to  be  regretted.  Boys  and  girls  from  the  markets  in  which  they 
girls,  however  penniless,  wish  to  become  now  seek  employment  would  result  in 
clerks  and  dressmakers  rather  than  good  primarily  to  themselves  and  their 
manual  laborers  and  domestic  servants,  fellow-workers.  The  overcrowding  of 
The  farmer's  daughter  does  not  to-day,  various  callings  of  a  semi-independent 
as  she  did  formerly,  go  to  service,  or  kind  is  the  great  cause  of  want  and 
assist  materially  in  the  work  of  the  misery  among  the  masses.  Girls  brought 
dairy.  She  must  have  the  latest  novel  up  to  millinery  and  similar  occupations 
and  her  music,  and  live  in  something  are  out  of  employment  half  the  year, 
approaching  luxurious  ease.  Educa-  and  are  badly  paid  while  they  are  em- 
tion  undeniably  has  created  false  no-  ployed.  Yet,  though  privation  and  de- 
tions  as  to  the  degradation  of  the  labor  pendence  on  friends  are  the  lot  of  most 
which  wets  the  brow  "  with  honest  of  them,  they  would  as  soon  think  of 
sweat."  It  is  not  turned  to  account,  as  going  into  a  nunnery  as  of  going  into 
it  should  be,  for  the  perfecting  of  physi*  service.  When  they  are  older  and  un- 
cal  wotk  by  mental  application.  In-  fitted  for  service,  they  wish  it  was  in 
stead  of  the  majority  of  well-educated  their  power  to  take  positions  for  which 
lads  becoming,  say,  carpenters,  and  ex-  their  place  in  the  social  economy  of  the 
ercising  their  brains  upon  the  carving  of  a  nation  originally  marked  them  out. 
door  or  the  making  of  a  table,  they  re-  Good  servants  seldom  have  any  diffi- 
fuse  to  become  carpenters  at  all.  To  culty  in  getting  good  situations,  and  it 
be  a  dressmaker  at  ten  or  twelve  shit-  behooves  parents  whose  station  in  life  is 
lings  a  week,  or  a  clerk  in  his  frock  coat  of  the  humblest,  to  bear  this  fact  in 
and  high  hat  at  a  guinea,  is,  it  would  mind  when  discussing  the  future  of  their 
seem,  preferable  to  being  a  housemaid  children. — Fortnightly  Review. 


EUROPE  VERSUS  THE  UNITED  STATES:    A  DARWINIAN  FORECAST. 

BY    G.    T.    BETTANY. 

If  the  "  struggle  for  existence"  and  tions  are  not  yet  sufficiently  regarded  as 

the  "  survival  or  supremacy  of  the  fit-  larger  aggregates  which  merit  the  appli- 

test"  are  true  expressions  in  any  field  cation  of   the  same  methods  of  study 

of  thought,  they   are  true  for  nations  that  are  permitted  in  the  case  of  indi- 

and  political  doctrines.     The  old  "  bal-  viduals  and  smaller  societies, 
ance  of  power,"   bo  carefully   watched        Nothing  is  easier,  says  Mr.  Darwin, 

on  Ihe  continent  of  Europe,  receives  an  than  to  admit  in  words  the  truth,  that 

enlarged  application  and  is  seen  to  ex-  there  is  a  universal  struggle  for  life,  or 

press  an  important  truth  by  the  light  of  more  difficult  than  constantly  to   bear  it 

Darwinism.     Yet  there  has  been  com-  in  mind.     We  in  this  present  generation 

paratively  little  endeavor  to  study  po-  are  witnessing  two  great  struggles,  one 

litical  questions  from  the  point  of  view  for  supremacy,  and  in  fact  for  separate 

of  the  Darwinian    philosophy,   and  al-  political  existence,  on  the  continent  of 

though  individual  men  and  their  modes  Europe  ;  the  other  between  Europe  and 

of  combination    in    societies    may    be  the  United  States  for  world  supremacy, 

allowed  to  come  within  its  scope,  na-  The  European  States  are  constantly  in- 
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creasing  their   armaments,    and  vieing  keen  struggle  of  some  kind  in  the  future 

with  one  another  in   preparations  for  must    result    from   the  extraordinarily 

offensive  and  defensive  warfare.     There  rapid  growth  of   the  United  States  in 

is  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  "  pitting  population  and  wealth,  with  every  sign' 

of  the  great  States  one  against  another,'  of   long   continuance.     In   less  than  a 

and  a  "  pest  of  militarism"  in  "pot-  century    it   appears  probable  that   the 

tenlous    and    ever-increasing    develop-  United  States  will  number  as  many  in- 

ment,  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  see  a  habitants  as  non-Russian  Europe.     Its 

limit  other  than  the   satiety  and    the  future  wealth  we  can  scarcely  guess  at ; 

exhaustion  which  war  at  the  last  may  but  in  a  century  it  may  not  improbably 

produce,  or  a  lapse  of  continental  States  exceed  that  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 

into  general  bankruptcy."     Such  is  the  The  inexorable  law  of  the  struggle 

statement  of  the  ex-Premier  in  the  £ng-  for    existence    forces   populations  into 

iisk  Historical  Review  for  April  last.  competition    in    spite    of     themselves. 

But  while  every  one  agrees  in  deplor-  The  lessons  of  the  past,  in  the  transfer 
ing  the  enormous  expenditure  of  Eu-  of  industrial  supremacy  from  country  to 
ropean  nations  for  military  purposes,  country,  from  district  to  district,  ac- 
liltle  notice  has  been  taken  of  its  aggre-  cording  as  new  sources  of  energy,  ma- 
gate  effect  on  Europe,  and  on  the  sii-  tcrial  as  well  as  intellectual  and  moral, 
preraacy  which  Europe  has  long  held  have  given  them  advantages  in  the 
over  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  compared  struggle  for  existence,  have  been  well 
with  the  rapidly  growing  United  States,  set  forth  by  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  in 
Our  attention  is  concentrated  upon  the  his  valuable  article  on  "  The  Migration 
perpetually  changing  aspects  of  the  of  Centres  of  Industrial  Energy  "  in  the 
struggle  between  the  continental  States  ;  Fortnightly  Review  for  December  1878. 
and  we  forget,  or  do  not  believe  in,  the  The  transformations  of  trade,  the  mi- 
future  probable  transfer  of  supremacy  grations  of  capital  in  the  latter  part  of 
to  the  United  States.  We  do  not  im-  the  nineteenth  century,  will  not  be  less 
agine  that  any  open  struggle  can  ever  striking  than  those  which  have  gone  be- 
take place  between  the  Old  and  the  New  fore.  It  is  very  improbable,  moreover, 
World  Powers  ;  and  we  ignore  the  that  the  aged  nations  of  Europe  should 
teaching  of  Darwinism  that  struggle  of  hereafter  show,  as  in  a  revived  youth, 
some  kind  must  come,  between  nations  such  a  rapid  rate  of  increase  in  num- 
and  continents  as  well  as  between  indi  bers  or  wealth  as  we  witness  in  the  Unit- 
viduals.  The  struggle  may  be  slow,  ed  States  to-day.  At  least,  if  such  a 
silent,  unseen  in  its  larger  aspects,  but  thing  should  occur,  it  will  not  be  until 
it  is  inevitable  ;  and  one  day  it  is  very  modern  militarism  is  put  down  or  abau- 
possible  that  Europe — nay,  even  Great  doned.  Consequently,  in  whatever  way 
Britain-  -may  awake  to  realize  that  the  rivalry  and  struggle  are  possible  in 
destinies  of  the  world  no  longer  depend  the  future,  they  are  certain  to  take 
on  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  on  the  place  ;  and  in  such  struggle  the  Eu- 
younger,  stronger,  more  vigorous  Unit-  ropean  populations  will  be  overshadow- 
ed States.  ed  by  the  United  States  in  the  propor- 

I  shall  certainly  be  met  by  incredu-  tjon  of  population,  wealth,  and  rate  of 
lity  as  to  any  chances  of  military  Strug-  increase,  unless  mental  and  moral  power 
glea  between  the  United  States  and  should  lamentably  deteriorate  concur- 
other  nations ;  and  while  believing  in  renily  with  improvement  in  other  re- 
their  future  possibility— for  we  have  no  spects — a  result  we  have  no  right  to 
evidence  of  the  speedy  approach  of  a  count  upon.  Against  this  the  European 
millennium — I  maintain  that  struggles  States  may  set  their  advantages  of  posi- 
of  some  bind  must  take  place,  whether  tion,  habit,  hereditary  aptitudes,  sta- 
overt  or  silent,  and  that  they  will  have  bility  of  long  history,  and  accumulated 
some  results  which  would   surprise  us  stores. 

greatly,   could    we  now    realize  them.  What  I  am  most  concerned  to  point 

The  European  nations  may  continue  to  out  is  the  immense  advantage,  on  Dar- 

grow   moderately    in  numbers,  wealth,  winian  principles,  that  the  United  States 

and    skill,    or    may    retrograde.     But  has  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  in  not 

whether  they  advance  or  retrograde,  a  being  burdened  and  oppressed  by  heavy 
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military  expenditure,  drain  of  men  and  learn,  certainly  more  difficult  for  them 
material,  and  national  debt.  This  ii  a  to  excel  in,  useful  arts  which  accumulate 
weight  which  admittedly  presses  most  wealth  for  the  country.  The  mere 
heavily  upon  Europe,  and  which  threat-  money  loss  in  useful  labor  through  mili- 
ens  to  become  heavier  still.  The  nation  tarism  is  appalling  when  looked  at  by 
which  grows  free  from  this  incubus  is  itself,  still  more  so  when  considered  as 
advancing  with  enormous  strides  in  an  adverse  influence  in  its  bearing  on 
comparison  with  her  Old  World  sisters,  the  competition  of  Europe  with  the 
So  long  as  this  drain  of  men  and  money  United  States- 
continues,  the  European  peoples  are  Next  let  us  consider  the  question  of 
handicapping  themselves  most  heavily  national  debts.  While  the  United 
for  the  struggle,  and  are  indefinitely  re-  States  has  paid  oS  in  ten  years  106 
ducing  the  chances  of  their  own  future,  millions  of  public  debt,  and  in  ten  years 
Let  us  see,  by  a  few  tests,  what  is  the  more  will  have  reduced  it  to  insignifi- 
actual  weight  pressing  upon  the  chief  cant  proportions,  the  eight  chief  Euro- 
nations  of  Europe  in  comparison  with  pean  nations  owed  between  them  in 
the  United  States.  The  precise  figures,  1880  £3,987,000,000,  or  nearly  four 
however,  do  not  affect  the  argument,  thousand  millions  sterling ;  and  this 
My  case  is  made  out  if  I  show  that  the  debt  had  increased  by  £1,550,000,000 
weight  which  tells  against  Europe  is  ex-  between  1865  and  1880,  or  nearly  39 
ceedingly  heavy.  My  figures  are  de»  per  cent.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
rived  from  the  '  Annual  Register"  and  point  out  the  serious  effect  which  the 
the  "  Statesman's  Year  Book."  payment  of  interest  on  this  enormous 
debt  must  have  upon  the  European  na- 
MatiARv  «.d  naval  Expu.Dmj«i  rot  .887.  tjonS(  to  sa,  notmng  of  repayment  of 
_  ._  _                  *            *  „  *■  '■     .    ,  capital.     At  three  per  cent,  only,  the  in- 

[Joltsd  SUIa 10,740.000     =.i8jor    1  S  Mr  hud.  .  .  ro 

Bran  Britain 91.(94,000*=  .8soori7 1     "  terest  amounts  to  £120,000,000  per  an- 

bSvCMw'::"  £$££.  m%  o,";,6     •'•  num.  and  much  of  it  is  chargeable  with 
considerably  higher  interest.     It  is  pos- 

The  five  great  European  Powers  (i.e.,  sible  to  argue  that  the  interest  is  paid 
the  foregoing  three  with  the  addition  of  in  the  main  to  members  of  the  several 
Russia  and  Italy)  in  1880  spent  £126,-  nations  concerned,  and  therefore  cannot 
350,000  on  their  armies  and  navies,  and  impoverish  them  ;  but  in  any  case  it 
the  total  has  certainly  not  decreased  comes  out  of  tbe  pockets  of  the  work- 
since  then.  ers,  and  keeps  in  idleness  a  whole  army 

The   United    States    array    numbers  of  drones,  who  for  the  most  part  im- 

37,816.    France  maintains  524,000,  Gcr-  poverish  the  nation  instead  of  adding  to 

many  402,000,   and    England   208,000  its  wealth. 

soldiers  in  time  of  peace,  independently        A  closer  comparison  may  perhaps  be 

of  reserves ;  a  subtraction  of  1,224,000  made     by     comparing     England     and 

men   from  the   workers  of  these  three  France  taken  together  (whose  popula- 

European    countries,   out  of  probably  tions  now  exceed  that  of  the   United 

not  more  than    21,000,000  adult  male  Slates  by  about  25  percent.)  with  the 

workers.  United   States.     England    and   France 

We  shall  scarcely  be  wrong  in  esti-  together  pay  £81,500,000  a  year  on  their 
mating  the  absorption  of  male  workers  public  debt,  and  £68,200,000  for  army 
in  military  service  alone,  in  these  three  and  navy,  and  give  up  730,000  able- 
countries,  as  amounting  to  one-eigh-  bodied  men  to  the  army.  Estimating 
teenlh  of  the  total  male  working  power,  their  useful  labor  at  only  £20  per  an- 
And  there  is  in  addition  the  very  im-  num  each,  we  have  a  further  expense  of 
portaut  fact  that  this  absorption  takes  £14,600,000  yearly.  Thus  the  cost  to 
place  in  the  best  years  of  young  men's  France  and  England  together,  of  army 
lives,  and  not  only  takes  them  off  from  and  navy  and  debt,  cannot  be  put  down 
useful  occupations,  but  teaches  them  at  less  than  £164,300,000  per  annum, 
another  form  of  life,  making  it  corre-  Even  during  the  present  period  of  enor- 
spondingly  more  difficult  for  them  to  mous  repayments  tbe  United  States  is 
only  paying  £19,000,000  a  year  on  its 

*  Id  addition  to  extraordinary  expenditure.  debt,  and   its   total  expenditui 
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debt,  and  men  is  less  than  £30,500,000  ;  the  instructed  eye  the  rulers  of  Europe 

leaving     £133,800,000    as     somewhere  seem  to  be  doing  their  best  to  reduce 

about  the  cost  of  the  English  and  French  the  prosperity  of  the  Continent  and  to 

war  system  to  those  nations  over  and  give     predominance     to     the     United 

above  the  cost  of  the  United  States  sys-  States. 

tern.  Of  course  if  we  consider  the  I  propose,  first,  to  discuss  the  possi- 
amount  per  head,  the  United  States  fig-  ble  or  probable  results  of  this  future  de- 
urea  still  better.  England  and  France  cline  of  Europe  in  comparison  with  the 
spend  £2  3*.  per  head,  or  £10  15*.  per.  United  States  ;  and  then  to  consider 
family  of  five  persons  ;  the  United  possibilities  of  remedying  or  methods  of 
States  less  than  im<  per  head — in  fact  meeting  ihe  evils  foreseen. 
about  £3  13;.  per  family  of  Ave.  The  United  States,  grown  more  pow- 
Which  of  the  two  groups  of  nations  erful  and  rich  than  any  probable  group- 
can  best  afford  such  expenditure  is  no  ing  of  European  Powers,  must  neces- 
matter  of  doubt.  I  believe  the  United  sarily  change  its  attitude  toward  En? 
States  could  better  afford  the  £10  15*.  rope.  The  whelp  of  former  days  has 
per  family  than  the  populations  of  Eng-  become  a  lion.  It  will  certainly  claim 
land  and  France,  with  their  heavy  local  to  be  treated  as  a  lion  ;  and  this  alone 
rates  in  addition.  On  Darwinian  prin-  signifies  an  immense  change  in  the  atti- 
ci  pies  this  heavy  expenditure  must  tell  tude  of  Europe.  We  now  rest  at  casein 
with  increasing  weight  in  the  years  to  the  idea  that  the  United  States  has  so 
come.  It  appears  almost  self-evident  much  expansive  work  to  do  within  her 
that  we  have  thus  to  contemplate,  sup-  own  borders  that  she  cannot  largely  in- 
posing  that  no  marked  improvement  terfere  with  European  interests,  certainly 
takes  place,  a  steady  decline  in  the  for  a  long  time  to  come.  We  rest  secure 
prosperity  and  strength  of  the  European  because  of  the  American  idea  of  re- 
nations  relatively  to  the  United  States,  striding  interference  in  European  con- 
This  is  a  matter  of  certainty,  unless  cerns  ;  and  even  if  we  allow  that  the 
some  means  can  be  found  of  increasing  Monroe  doctrine  has  a  very  real  exist- 
the  population  and  wealth  of  Europe  as  ence  for  Americans,  and  may  readily 
rapidly  as  that  of  the  United  States,  start  into  vigorous  life  when  least  ex- 
But  instead  of  being  able  to  increase  peered,  it  is  imagined  that  since  that 
population  and  wealth  with  similar  doctrine  refers  exclusively  to  the  Ameri- 
rapidity,  Europe  is  taking  more  steps  to  can  continent,  it  cannot  interest  Euro- 
diminish  them — at  any  rate  to  diminish  peans  very  greatly.  But  there  cannot 
the  rate  of  advance  to  a  very  low  one.  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  imagine 
The  history  of  Europe  during  the  nine-  that  the  world  can  be  parcelled  out  into 
teenth  century  would  furnish  a  striking  portions  or  regions  which  may  consti 
subject  for  calculating  the  loss  of  life  tute  a  charmed  circle,  within  which  cer- 
potential  and  actual,  the  loss  of  material  tain  interests  can  be  restricted.  Our 
wealth  potential  and  actual,  and  the  fear  of  Russian  designs  on  India,  our 
cost  in  money  occasioned  by  inter-Eu-  discomfort  because  of  German  projects, 
ropcan  wars.  Add  to  this  the  present  in  Africa,  to  refer  to  no  others,  are,suf- 
increasing  drain  of  active  workers,  of  ficient  to  disprove  this.  And  even  at 
money,  of  material  wealth,  to  feed  the  present,  when  so  many  of  the  links 
ambition  of  rulers  and  protect  from  which  formerly  bound  numerous  conn- 
wanton  aggression,  and  it  will  be  seen  tries  of  America  closely  to  the  Euro- 
that  an  incalculably  great  detriment  to  pean  nations  have  been  dissolved,  Eu- 
the  success  of  European  nations  is  ropean  interests  in  America  may  at  any 
caused  by  military  and  naval  expendi-  moment  be  vitally  touched  by  the  action 
ture.  In  several  nations  the  severity  of  the  United  States.  It  might  be  suf- 
with  which  the  financial  conditions  thus  ficient  to  some  minds  to  point  out  how 
brought  about  are  pressing  sends  vast  the  history  of  America  during  the  last 
numbers  away  from  home,  many  of  no  years  has  been  but  the  throwing  off 
them  to  join  in  and  add  to  the  prosperity  of  European  control;  so  that,  instead 
of  the  United  States.  In  other  conn-  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent  he- 
tries  the  increase  of  the  population  has  ing  nominally  or  really  held  by  Euro- 
been  brought  down  nearly  to  zero.     To  peans,  now,  independently  of  the  Do- 
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minion  of  Canada,  scarcely  an  appreci-  tury,  there  will  have  ariun  a  struck 

able  portion  of  territory  is  held  by  Eii-  (or  existence  which  will  put  past  strug- 

rope-      This  alone  will   show  what  an  gles  into  the  shade.     The  Americans 

immense  transference  of  political  power  will  be  swarming  everywhere,  not  merely 

to  America    has  already  taken  place,  on  their  own  continent,  but  all  over  the 

Yet    even    now,    adverse    changes    in  world,  seeking  to  establish  themselves, 

the    United    States'    political  attitude  demanding   rights   and  privileges,  and 

would     affect     intimately    not    merely  in  the  end  perhaps  gaining  the  mastery 

Great  Britain,  but  also  France,  Spain,  over  portions  of  the  Old  World, 

and  Holland,  all  of  whom  retain  pos-  Is  this  a  fable  or  an  unsubstantial 

sessions  on  the  continent  of   America  dream  ?    Let  us  see  what  the  United 

and  the  adjacent  islands.     Of  course  it  States    even    hitherto   has    responded, 

goes  without  question  that  in  changing  There  is  a   spirit  of   prophecy   in   the 

their  political  attitude  the  United  States  American  confidence  in  being  able  to 

would  have  vast  scope  for  exerting  an  "  whip  creation."     It  may  be  only  an 

influence  on  the  other  continents,  on  exaggeration  of  a  future  truth. 

Australia  and  the  oceanic  islands,  to  say  To  some  persons  it  may  seem  like 

nothing  of  Europe.  ancient  history  to  refer  to  the  Monroe 

But  granted  that  u  great  change  is  doctrine,    the    doctrine    originally    of 

possible,  is  it  probable,  is  it  necessary  ?  Adams  and  Jefferson,  which  the  latter 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  necessary  outcome  pithily  expressed  thus  :  "  Our  first  and 
of  the  struggle  for  existence  that  a  great  fundamental  axiom  should  be,  never  to 
change  should  occur  in  the  American  entangle  ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Eu- 
attitude  toward  Europe  in  the  future,  rope  ;  our  second,  never  to  suffer  Eu- 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  stronger  will  rope  to  intermeddle  with  cis- Atlantic 
seek  to  impose  its  will  on  the  weaker,  affairs."  If  it  has  not  been  possible 
and  will  win  in  any  struggle  for  exist-  hitherto  for  the  United  States  to  act  up 
ence  which  may  arise  between  them  ;  to  this  standard,  it  has  been  owing  to 
but  that  a  conflict  of  opinion  and  of  in-  want  of  strength  in  the  past,  not  for 
terests  must  arise.  The  people  of  the  want  of  will :  witness  the  strong  repre- 
United  States  being  a  mixture  of  the  aentations  made  against  Napoleon  111.'* 
strongest  elements  in  Europe,  and  espe-  expedition  to  Mexico.  That  the  opin- 
cially  of  Teutons  in  their  most  marked  ion,  the  sentiment,  the  determination 
varieties,  combined  with  Celts,  are  de-  survive,  could  be  abundantly  proved ; 
veloping  a  vigorous  national  character,  but  it  is  probably  unnecessary.  It  is 
which  must  grow  in  vigor,  in  originality,  morally  certain  that  when  the  United 
in  individuality,  in  self-assertiveness  ;  States  is  strong  enough  to  defy  opposi- 
and  eventually  they  will  carry  theirself-  tion,  it  will  insist  on  the  observance  of 
assertiveness,  not  improbably,  into  dog-  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  may  compara- 
matism  ;  and  it  may  easily  be  imagined  lively  easily  pass  over  to  an  expulsion 
that  they  may  seek  to  enforce  their  will  of  European  Powers  from  the  Americas 
on  all  who  may  dispute  their  views,  continent  and  isands. 
The  strong  power  that  feels  itself  strong-  The  cry  for  the  annexation  of  Canada 
er  than  its  competitors,  impelled  by  is  even  now  heard  again  and  again  ;  and 
increasing  numbers  and  wealth,  must  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  there  is  no  feel- 
claim  the  right  of  the  strongest,  or  else  ing  in  its  favor  within  Canada  itself.  It 
deny  its  own  existence  and  forfeit  its  is  a  question  of  pros  and  cons  with  many, 
birthright  of  strength.  The  strength  of  and  questions  may  easily  arise  in  the 
the  strongest  is  only  kept  up  by  its  ex-  future  which  will  tempt  the  United 
ercise.  The  moment  the  strong;  man  States  to  vigorously  seek,  or  even  to 
becomes  lazy,  or  ceases  to  be  self-asser-  accomplish  by  military  force,  the  an- 
tive,  or  to  put  himself  in  evidence,  and  nexation  of  the  Canadian  Dominion. 
sits  down  and  folds  his  arms,  he  com-  The  exclusion  of  the  Chinese,  again, 
mences  to  lose  his  strength,  and  the  is  an  evidence  of  the  powerful  way  in 
sentence  of  his  deposition  from  suprem-  which  American  action  may  affect  Old 
acy  is  practically  written.  I  believe  that  World  interests.  I  only  instance  this  as 
when  the  population  of  the  United  showing  that  even  now  important  de- 
States   has   increased  for  another  cen-  cisions  may  be  taken  which  the  Old 
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World,  though  greatly  affected,  may  be  United  States  might  enter  into  conflict 

powerless  to  resist.     Look  at  the  vexed  with   European  nations,  and  claim  an 

questions  of  fisheries,  in  which  the  ideas  authority  which  no  European  combina- 

of  the  United  States  are  very  different  tion  could  resist.     An  embargo  on  Eu- 

from  tbose  of  British  subjects.     Look  ropean   products,  a  refusal  to  pay  in- 

at  the  influence  of  American  protective  terest  to    Europe,   might  ruin   several 

tariffs  on  British  and  European  mantt-  nations  ;  and  as  it  might  be  quite  im- 

factures.     Look  at  the  spreading  influ-  possible  for  England   to  do  without  the 

ence  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  corn  and   other   food   supplies  of  the 

islands.     Look  at  the  exclusion  of  pau-  United  States,  the  threat  of  their  with- 

per  immigrants,  which  is  in  itself  a  re-  drawal  might  of  itself  suffice  to  compel 

markable  evidence  of  strength,  and  may  Great  Britain  to  yield  to  any  demand 

easily  be  changed  into  a  regulation  that  made  by  the  mighty  power  beyond  the 

every  immigrant  shall  possess  a  certain  sea.     It  is  not  so  difficult  to  imagine  a 

amount  of  property  ;  thus  establishing  case  which  might  arise,  such  as  an  at- 

a  most  disastrous  influence  to  make  the  tempt,  on  the  plea  of  justice,  to  dictate 

European  States  poorer,  and  to  extract  what  should  be  our  conduct  toward  Ire- 

from  them  the  richer  and  more  vigorous  land,  or  toward  Irish- American  agitators 

people.     Look  at  the  very  extensive  re-  in  Ireland,  whom  we  might  wish  to  deal 

pudiation  of  State  debts  by  many  of  more  severely  with    than    the    United 

the   United   States,*    which   are    held  States  approved  ;   or  we  might   be  re- 

largely    by   European  holders,  and  yet  quired  to  concede  entire  independence 

which  no  European  State  will  go  to  war  to  Canada  preliminary  to  Canada  being 

to  enforce.     And  finally,  the  action  of  claimed  for  the  States.     Again,  repudi- 

the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  Ala-  ations  might  be  pushed  to  a. still  greater 

bama  claims,  practically  compelling  us  extreme,  or  European  immigrants  might 

to  pay  an  exaggerated  claim  because  we  be    excluded  ;    or    the    United    States 

were  unwilling  to  face  a  war,  ought  to  might  take  sides  with  a  revolutionary 

bring  home  to  every  Englishman,  if  not  movement    in    one    of    the    European 

to  every  European,  the  truth  that  the  States,   and    practically   determine  the 

United  States  is  a  factor  in  international  setting  up  of  a  republic  in  close  alliance 

questions  of  the  most  vital  importance  with  itself-     These  are  but  samples  of 

to  European  interests — one  which  will  possible  cases. 

grow  steadily  and  surely,  and  which  I  will  but  just  allude  to  the  possibility 
may  not  be  at  all  palatable  to  our  de-  of  the  United  States  becoming  itself  a 
see  nd  an  Is.  conquering  Power.  This  may  be  thought 
On  Darwinian  principles  it  is  certainly  ridiculous,  impossible,  contrary  to  the 
not  absurd  to  imagine  a  United  States  of  entire  tendency  of  American  policy, 
one  hundred  millions  extending  it  influ-  In  reply  I  would  say  it  is  no  more  ridic- 
ence,  if  not  its  confederation,  over  the  ulous  than  would  have  been  the  asser- 
whole  of  the  American  continent,  and  tion  of  Macedon  before  the  days  of 
threatening,  if  not  annexing,  Canada.  Philip,  or  of  Rome  at  the  time  of  the 
Nor  is  it  inconceivable  that,  with  one  Tarquins,  that  it  would  conquer  the 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people,  the  world.  Peoples  change  by  irresistible 
forces.      There  was  little  thought  of  the 

»  *  S"  Ja"=F  "?me*  Nar%  ^merifaS  Xn,l'^  present  British  colonies  in  the  time  of 

August  1884,      Are  we  a  Natmn  of  Rascals?  &._____*   .w    d„.„    „,:ii   i„.    :„    ,w. 

inwhich  the  total  amount  of  dishonored  paper  the  wars  of  the  Rout,  Mill  less  in  the 

Issued  by  twelve  Slates  is  given  as  309.074,-  days  of  William   the  Conqueror.     The 

000  dollars;    taking  into  consideration  other  Stern  republic  of   Cincinnatus   was  very 

repudiaiions  by  cities,  corporations,  etc.,  il  is  different  from  that  of  Sulla  or  Pompey  ; 

ffi3S2S"«i'syH"«SL,S822E  •"<■  **•  1  >*■«,  «««i  »a  «io».. 

10  1,500.000,000  dollars.     He  says  (p.  141)  i  necessary  that  a  nation  strong  enough  to 

"The  twelve  States  of  the  American  Union  conquer  should   conquer — by    peaceful 

owe  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  which  they  means  if  they  suffice,  but  yet  conquer, 

are  perfectly  able  to  pay,  which  they  ought  to  jt  na8  bcen  ^  jn  aU  ageH  of  (hc  wc.rld.-« 

pay,  but  which   they  will  not  pay,  and  which  .-  .                  .         i_               .  ..      1            .l   ,. 

they  cannot,  by  an/of  the  usual  processes  em-  haUay  I   and  we  have   yet  to   learn   that 

ployed  against  delinquent  debtor*,  be  made  to  the  morals  or  the  instincts  of  the  twen- 

pay."  tietb  and  twenty  first  centuries  wilt  be 
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remarkably  different  from  those  of  the 
nineteenth  or  the  eighteenth.  And  it 
would  be  no  more  beyond  the  bounds  of 
possibility  to  imagine  American  expedi- 
tions to  Europe  in  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury than  European  expeditions  to 
America  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
2nd  eighteenth  centuries.  "  Calling  a 
new  world  into  existence  to  redress  the 
balance  of  the  old"  may  mean  a  good 
deal  more  than  is  at  first  sight  apparent ; 
the  new  may  itself  redress  the  balance 
ultimately  very  much  to  its  own  advan- 
tage. When  Europe  is  but  six  days' 
distance  from  America,  it  may  become 
perfectly  possible,  if  decided  upon;  lo 
despatch  overwhelming  forces  to  any  Eu- 
ropean spot ;  the  only  condition  is  a 
sufficient  object  or  cause  of  quarrel,  or 
that  which  seems  sufficient ;  and  that 
these  occur  is  a  truism  of  history. 

Granted  even,  what  few  will  be  dis- 
posed to  deny,  the  very  great  power 
which  the  United  States  may  exert  in 
the  future,  where  is  the  most  likely 
point  of  attack  ?  Here  let  us  recur  to 
Darwin.  He  says  that  the  varieties  of 
the  same  species  will  struggle  most 
severely  with  one  another.  Competi- 
tion is  most  severe  between  allied  forms. 
Thus  it  is  Che  British  people,  and  sec- 
ondly the  Germans,  who  are  the  most 
certain  to  be  affected  by  American  com- 
petition, and  with  whom  the  United 
States  will  most  certainly  struggle.  Let 
it  not  be  imagined  that  kinship  will  pre- 
vent the  struggle  ;  it  will  only  make  it 
more  severe  if  it  does  come.  Moreover, 
divergence  of  character  is  constantly 
taking  place.  Living  apart,  in  different 
climates  and  localities,  and  on  different 
soils,  etc,  the  character  of  the  nations 
must  come  to  differ  more  and  more. 
Again,  the  American  is  a  very  different 
mixture  of  peoples  from  the  British, 
however  the  two  may  fundamentally 
agree  in  origin.  And  differences  de- 
velop, and  new  characters  appear.  The 
natural  tendency  to  branch  accounts  for 
the  production  in  the  past  of  differences 
of  race  in  the  human  species.  Abraham 
wandering  off  and  founding  a  clan 
which  becomes  in  time  as  distinct  as 
any  that  ever  existed,  foreshadows  our 
latter-day  divergences.  I  foresee  thus  a 
possibility  of  as  intense  rivalry  and  con- 
test between  the  two  great  divisions  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon   peoples  as  ever  oc- 


curred  between  France  and  Germany, 
or  Hebrews  and  Moabites. 

The  question  is.  What  possible  modes 
of  counteracting  the  influence  of  the 
United  States  could  be  developed,  and 
which  of  these  are  likely  to  be  success- 
ful ?  A  European  federation  is,  I  fear, 
farther  off  than  the  supremacy  of  the 
United  States  ;  but  a  common  danger— 
that  most  potent  producer  of  union — 
might  in  time  develop  it.  A  French- 
Spanish-Italian  alliance  might  become 
very  powerful  ;  as  also  a  British  German 
one.  These  may  in  time  become  ques- 
tions of  practical  politics.  But  the 
most  valuable  and  influential  answer  to 
the  whole  question  would  to  ray  mind 
be  the  development  of  a  British  confed- 
eration. If  ever  any  power,  of  similar 
race  constitution,  is  to  arise  capable  of 
coping  with  the  United  States,  it  ap- 
pears likely  that  it  must  be  of  this  form. 
Similar  in  race,  with  far  wider  territo- 
ries, with  very  great  possibilities  of 
growth  in  population,  with  markets  and 
products  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  this 
British  confederation  could  probably 
offer  an  effective  counterpoise  to  the 
concentrated  power  of  the  United  States. 
This  great  end  let  every  patriotic  Briton 
seek  to  promote.  No  worthier  object 
can  be  found  for  the  labors  of  scows  of 
statesmen.  No  grander  step  toward  the 
realization  of  such  a  confederation  could 
be  accomplished  than  the  devising  and 
carrying  out  of  any  mode  by  which 
millions  of  Britons  could  be  advanta- 
geously settled  on  unoccupied  lands 
under  British  rule.  No  nobler  work  can 
be  suggested  to  British  statesmen  than 
to  knit  together  hy  every  possible  means 
the  British  people  under  the  British 
Crown,  or  to  devise  means  by  which  a 
truly  Imperial  Assembly  and  Ministry 
may  be  constituted.  Thus,  and  thus 
only,  I  believe,  can  the  evil  of  the 
future  be  met  and  discounted.  Thus, 
and  thus  only,  can  a  second  Power  arise 
capable  of  balancing  the  United  States. 
Any  unwisdom  may  break  up  the  British 
Empire  into  disjointed  portions,  each 
weaker  than  several  of  the  European 
nations,  and  finding  it  difficult  to  gain 
strength  alone. 

Conjoined  with  this  should  be  a  reso- 
lute limitation  of  the  number  of  men 
taken  from  productive  avocations  to 
lead  non-productive  lives,  a  limitation 
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of  military  and  naval  expenditure,  and  had  in  the  past ;  and  while  Europe  may 
a  continued  paying  off  of  debt.  It  go  to  decay,  and  may  even  become  al- 
seems  to  be  of  no  avail  to  preach  to  most  the  vassal  of  the  United  States,  the 
continental  nations  that  they  are  pursu-  British  Empire  may  by  wise  measures 
ing  a  useless,  a  foolish,  a  disastrous,  a  grow  as  fast  as  the  United  States  in 
suicidal  policy  in  wasting  their  strength  population  and  wealth,  and  may  have 
in  wars,  in  soldiers,  in  war  expenditure,  as  righteous  laws  and  as  true  conditions 
The  decay  of  Spain,  the  weakness  of  for  prosperity.  In  any  case,  our  high- 
Turkey,  seem  powerless  to  teach  the  est  ambition  should  be  that  America 
rest  to  avoid  their  example.  Unless  shall  not  outshine  us  in  the  practice  of 
they  turn  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  right  conduct,  even  though  the  sceptre 
though  as  yet  decrepitude  may  appear  of  chief  power  may  at  some  time  be 
far  distant,  the  heavy  drain  of  militaiism  found  to  have  departed  from  us  in  favor 
roust  sap  their  vitals  and  lay  their  pride  of  the  United  States.  Reading  history 
low.  Spending  a  large  proportion  of  aright,  we  see  how  the  centre  of  gravity 
their  fortune  wastefully,  they  will  be  of  human  affairs  has  again  and  again 
immeasurably  outstripped  by  the  pru-  shifted  from  the  East  westward,  from 
dent  nation  which  husbands  its  strength  Assyria,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt,  to 
and  its  money.  The  old  giants  are  be-  Greece  and  Rome,  from  Rome  to  Paris, 
coming  worn  out,  and  the  young  giant  from  Paris  to  London  ;  and  it  may  be 
is  growing  yet  more  gigantic.  But  it  destined  to  shift  yet  farther  west  to 
appears  as  if  fate  or  habit,  or  blindness,  Washington,  unless  some  more  remaik- 
or  the  ambition  of  rulers,  would  compel  able  change  than  we  at  present  foresee 
the  European  continental  nations  to  should  keep  it  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
continue  their  present  course.  Fortu-  tic.  If  anything  can  be  done  to  obvi- 
nately  there  appears  to  be  no  necessity  ate  the  necessity  of  this,  or  to  mitigate 
for  our  own  country  to  suffer  in  the  fu-  or  balance  its  effects,  the  time  when 
ture  from  American  competition,  if  we  steps  can  be  most  effectually  taken  is 
are  wise  in  time.  But  it  is  essential  the  present,  now  that  the  first  general 
that  we  should  be  wise  in  time.  The  assembly,  though  an  informal  and  in- 
continental  nations  are  most  likely  to  complete  one,  of  colonial  representa- 
lose  in  the  struggle  ;  but  we  must  be-  tives  has  conferred  about  many  meas- 
ware  of  being  led  into  following  their  ures  of  imperial  import.  If  this  should 
bad  example,  and  must  carefully  keep  eventually  issue  in  the  formation  of  a 
down  our  military  expenditure,  our  un-  British  confederation,  the  year  1887  will 
profitable  spending  of  valuable  lives,  have  gained  its  most  remarkable  title 
Peace  will  yet  have  its  victories  more  to  lasting  remembrance.— Contemporary 
renowned  than  ever  war  or  peace  have  Review. 
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Two  or  three  years  ago  I  spoke  in  of  the  political  and  social  problem,  as  it 

this  Review  on  the  subject  of  America  ;  is  called,  ought  not  so  to  absorb  us  as 

and  after  considering   the  institutions  to  make  us  forget  the  human  problem  ; 

and  the  social  condition  of  the  people  and  that  it   remained  to  ask  how  the 

of  the  United  States,  I  said  that  what,  human  problem  is  solved  in  the  United 

in   the  jargon  of  the  present   day,  is  States.     It    happened    that    Sir   Lepel 

called  '  the  political  and  social  prob-  Griffin,  a  very  acute  and  distinguished 

lem,"  does  seem  to  be  solved  there  with  Indian  official,  had  just  then  been  trav- 

remarkable  success.     I  pointed  out  the  elling  in  the   United   States,  and  had 

contrast  which  in  this  respect  the  United  published  his  opinion,  from  what  he  saw 

States  offer  to  our  own  country,  a  con-  of  the  life  there,  that  there  is  no  country 

trast,  in  several  ways,  much  to  their  ad-  calling  itself  civilized  where  one  would 

vantage.     But  I  added  that  the  solution  not  rather  live  than  in  America,  except 
Nxw  Sou*,— Vol.  XLVII.,  No.  5  44 
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Russia.      Certainly  then,    I  said,   one  be  loose,  and  sitting  close  where  its  sit- 

cannot   rest  satisfied,    when   one   finds  ting  close   is  an  advantage  ;  a  suit  of 

such  a  judgment  passed  on  the  United  clothes  able,  moreover,  to  adapt  itself 

States  as  this,  with  admiring  their  insti-  naturally  to  the  wearer's  growth,  and  to 

tutions  and  their  solid  social  condition,  admit  of  all  enlargements  as  they  sue- 

their  freedom  and  equality,  their  power,  cessively  arise. 

energy,  and  wealth.     One  must,  further,  So  much  as  to  the  solution,  by  the 

go  on  to  examine  what  is  done  there  United  States,  of  the  political  problem, 

toward  solving  the  human  problem,  and  As  to  the  social  problem,  I  observed 

must  see  what  Sir  Lepel  Griffin's  objec-  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  were 

tion  comes  to.  a  community  singularly  free  from  the 

And  this  examination  I  promised  that  distinction  of  classes,  singularly  homo- 
I  would  one  day  make.  However,  it  is  geneous  ;  that  the  division  between  rich 
so  delicate  a  matter  to  discuss  how  a  and  poor  was  consequently  less  pro- 
sensitive  nation  solves  the  human  prob-  found  there  than  in  countries  where  the 
lem,  that  I  found  myself  inclined  to  distinction  of  classes  accentuates  that 
follow  the  example  of  the  Greek  mor-  division.  I  added  that  I  believed  there 
atist  Theophrastus,  who  waited,  before  was  exaggeration  in  the  reports  of  their 
composing  his  famous  Characters,  until  administrative  and  judicial  corruption  ; 
he  was  ninety-nine  years  old.  I  thought  and  altogether,  I  concluded,  the  United 
I  had  perhaps  better  wait  until  I  was  States,  politically  and  socially,  are  a 
about  that  age,  before  I  discussed  the  country  living  prosperously  in  a  natural 
success  of  the  Americans  in  solving  the  modern  condition,  and  conscious  of  In- 
human problem.  But  ninety-nine  is  a  ing  prosperously  in  such  a  condition, 
great  age;  it  is  probable  that  I  may  And  being  in  this  healthy  case,  and  ha»- 
never  reach  it,  or  even  come  near  it  ing  this  healthy  consciousness,  thecom- 
So  I  have  determined,  finally,  to  face  munity  there  uses  its  understanding  with 
the  question  without  any  such  long  delay,  the  soundness  of  health;  it  in  general, 
and  thus  I  come  to  offer  to  the  readers  as  to  its  own  political  and  social  con- 
of  this  Review  the  remarks  following,  cerns,  sees  clear  and  thinks  straight. 
With  the  same  frankness  with  which  I  Comparing  the  United  States  with  oar- 
discussed  here  the  solution  of  the  polit-  selves,  I  said  that  while  they  are  in  this 
ical  and  social  problem  by  the  people  natural  and  healthy  condition,  we  on 
of  the  United  States,  I  shall  discuss  the  contrary  are  so  little  homogeneous, 
their  success  in  solving  the  human  we  are  living  with  a  system  of  classes  so 
problem.  intense,  with  institutions  and  a  society 

Perhaps  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  so  little  modern,  so  unnaturally  compli- 
will  now  remember  what  I  said  three  cated,  that  the  whole  action  of  our 
years  ago  here  about  the  success  of  the  minds  is  hampered  and  falsened  by  it; 
Americans  in  solving  the  political  and  we  are  in  consequence  wanting  in  lucid- 
social  problem.  I  will  sum  it  up  in  the  ity,  we  do  not  see  clear  or  think  straight, 
briefest  possible  manner.  I  said  that  and  the  Americans  have  here  much  the 
the  United  States  had  constituted  them-  advantage  of  us. 

selves  in  a  modern  age  ;  that  their  insti-  Yet  we  find  an  acute  and  experienced 

tutionn  complied  well  with  the  form  and  Englishman    saying    that    there    is  no 

pressure  of    those    circumstances    and  country,  calling  itself  civilized,   where 

conditions  which  a  modern  age  presents,  one  would  not  rather  live  than  in  the 

Quite  apart  from  all  question  how  much  United   States,    except    Russia  !     The 

of  the  merit  for  this  may  be  due  to  the  civilization  of  the  United  States  must 

wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  American  peo-  somehow,  if  an  able  man  can  think  thus, 

pie,  and  how  much  to  their  good  fortune,  have  shortcomings,  in  spite  of  the  coun- 

it  is  undeniable  that  their  institutions  do  try's  success  and  prosperity.     What  is 

work  well  and  happily.     The   play   of  civilization  ?    It  is  the  humanization  of 

their  institutions  suggests,   I  said,   the  man  in  society,  the  satisfaction  for  him, 

image  of  a  man  in  a  suit  of  clothes  in  society,  of  the  true  law  of  human 

which  fits  him  to  perfection,  leaving  all  nature.     Man's  study,  says  Plato,  is  to 

his  movements  unimpeded  and  easy  ;  a  discover  the  right  answer  to  the  que;* 

suit  of  clothes  loose  where  it  ought  to  tion  hew  to  live  J  our  aim,  he  says,  is 
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very  and  true  life.  We  are  more  or  less  But  it  is  in  England  that  an  income  of 
civilized  as  we  come  more  or  less  near  from  three  or  four  to  fourteen  or  fifteen 
to  this  aim,  in  that  social  state  which  hundred  a  year  does  so  much  for  its  pos- 
the  pursuit  of  our  aim  essentially  de-  sessor,  enables  him  to  live  with  so  many 
mands.  But  several  elements  or  powers,  of  the  conveniences  of  far  richer  people. 
as  I  have  often  insisted,  go  to  build  up  For  his  benefit,  his  benefit  above  all, 
a  complete  human  life.  There  is  the  clubs  are  organized  and  hansom  cabs 
power  of  conduct,  the  power  of  intellect  ply  ;  service  is  abundant,  porters  stand 
and  knowledge,  the  power  of  beauty,  waiting  at  the  railway  stations.  In 
the  power  of  social  life  and  manners  ;  America  all  luxuries  are  dear  except 
we  have  instincts  responding  to  them  oysters  and  ice  ;  service  is  in  general 
all,  requiring  them  all.  And  we  are  scarce  and  bad  ;  a  club  is  a  most  expen- 
perfectly  civilized  only  when  all  these  sive  luxury  ;  the  cab-rates  are  prohibi- 
instincts  in  our  nature,  all  these  ele-  live — more  than  half  of  the  people  who 
ments  in  our  civilization,  have  been  ade-  in  England  would  use  cabs  must  in 
quately  recognized  and  satisfied.  But  America  use  the  horse-cars,  the  tram, 
of  course  this  adequate  recognition  and  The  charges  of  tailors  and  mercers  are 
satisfaction  of  all  the  elements  in  ques-  about  a  third  higher  than  they  are  with 
tion  is  impossible  ;  some  of  them  are  us.  I  mention  only  a  few  striking 
recognized  more  than  others,  some  of  points  as  to  which  there  can  be  no  dis- 
them  more  in  one  community,  some  in  pute,  and  in  which  a  man  of  Sir  Lepel 
another  ;  and  the  satisfactions  found  are  Griffin's  class  would  feel  the  great  differ- 
more  or  less  worthy.  ence  between  America  and  England  in 

And  meanwhile,  people  use  the  term  the  conveniences  at  his  command. 
civilization  in  the  loosest  possible  way,  There  are  a  hundred  other  points  one 
for  the  most  part  attaching  to  it,  how-  might  mention,  where  he  would  feel  the 
ever,  in  their  own  mind  some  meaning  same  thing.  When  a  man  is  passing 
connected  with  their  own  preferences  judgment  on  a  country's  civilization, 
and  experiences.  The  most  common  points  of  this  kind  crowd  to  his  memory, 
meaning  thus  attached  to  it  is  perhaps  and  deteiminc  his  sentence, 
that  of  a  satisfaction,  not  of  all  the  main  On  the  other  hand,  for  that  immense 
demands  of  human  nature,  but  of  the  class  of  people,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
demand  for  the  comforts  and  conven-  community,  the  class  of  people,  whose 
iences  of  life,  and  of  this  demand  as  income  is  less  than  three  or  four  hun- 
made  by  the  sort  of  person  who  uses  the  died  a  year,  things  in  America  are  favor- 
term,  able.     It  is  easier  for  them  there  than  in 

Now  we  should  always  attend  to  the  the  Old  World  to  rise  and  to  make  their 
common  and  prevalent  use  of  an  im-  fortune ;  but  I  am  not  now  speaking  of 
portant  term.  Probably  Sir  Lepel  Grif-  that.  Even  without  making  their  for- 
fin  had  this  notion  of  the  comforts  and  tune,  even  with  their  income  below  three 
conveniences  of  life  much  in  his  thoughts  or  four  hundred  a  year,  things  are  favor- 
when  he  reproached  American  civiliza-  able  to  them  in  America,  society  seems 
tion  with  its  shortcomings.  For  men  of  organized  there  for  their  benefit.  To 
his  kind,  and  for  all  that  large  number  begin  with,  the  humbler  kind  of  work  is 
of  men,  so  prominent  in  this  country  better  paid  in  America  than  with  us,  the 
and  who  make  their  voice  so  much  higher  kind  worse.  The  official,  for 
heard,  men  who  have  been  at  the  public  instance,  gets  less,  his  office-keeper  gets 
schools  and  universities,  men  of  the  pro-  more.  The  public  ways  are  abominably 
fessional  and  official  class,  men  who  do  cut  up  by  rails  and  blocked  with  horse 
the  most  part  of  our  literature  and  our  cars  ;  but  the  inconvenience  is  for  those 
journalism,  America  is  not  a  comfortable  who  use  private  carriages  and  cabs,  the 
place  of  abode.  A  man  of  this  sort  has  convenience  is  for  the  bulk  of  the  cam- 
in  England  everything  in  his  favor;  munity  who  but  for  the  horse-cars  would 
society  appears  organized  expressly  for  have  to  walk.  The  ordinary  railway 
his  advantage.  A  Rothschild  or  a  Van-  cars  are  not  delightful,  but  they  are 
derbilt  can  buy  his  way  anywhere,  and  cheap,  and  they  are  better  furnished 
can  have  what  comforts  and  luxuries  he  and  in  winter  are  warmer  than  third- 
likes  whether  in  America  or  in  England,  class  carriages   in   England.     Luxuries 
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are,  as  I  have  said,  very  dear — above  I  prefer  to  seek  for  some  other  and 
all,  European  luxuries  ;  but  a  working  better  tests  by  which  to  try  the  civiliza- 
man's  clothing  is  nearly  as  cheap  as  in  lion  of  the  United  Slates.  I  have  often 
England,  and  plain  food  is  on  the  whole  insisted  on  the  need  of  more  equality  in 
cheaper.  Even  luxuries  of  a  certain  our  own  country,  and  on  the  mischiefs 
kind  are  within  a  laboring  man's  easy  caused  by  inequality  over  here.  In  the 
reach.  I  have  mentioned  ice,  I  will  United  States  there  is  not  our  intense 
mention  fruit  also.  The  abundance  and  division  of  classes,  our  inequality  ;  there 
cheapness  of  fruit  is  a  great  boon  to  is  great  equality.  Let  me  mention  two 
people  of  small  incomes  in  America,  points  in  the  system  of  social  life  and 
Do  not  believe  the  Americans  when  they  manners  over  there  in  which  this  equal- 
extol  their  peaches  as  equal  to  any  in  ity  seems  to  me  to  have  done  good 
the  world,  0*  better  than  any  in  the  The  first  is  a  mere  point  of  form,  but  it 
world ;  they  are  not  to  be  compared  has  its  significance.  Every  one  knowi 
to  peaches  grown  under  glass.  Do  not  it  is  the  established  habit  with  us  in 
believe  that  the  American  Newtown  pip-  England,  if  we  write  to  people  supposed 
pins  appear  in  the  New  York  and  Boston  to  belong  to  the  class  of  gentlemen,  of 
fruit-shops  as  they  appear  in  those  of  addressing  them  by  the  title  of  Esquire, 
London  and  Liverpool  ;  or  that  the  while  we  keep  Mr.  for  people  not  sup- 
Americans  have  any  pear  to  give  you  posed  to  belong  to  that  class.  If  we 
like  the  Marie  Louise.  But  what  la-  think  of  it,  could  one  easily  find  a  habit 
borer,  or  artisan,  or  small  clerk,  ever  more  ridiculous,  more  offensive  ?  The 
gets  hot-house  peaches,  or  Newtown  title  of  Esquire,  tike  most  of  our  titles, 
pippins,  or  Marie  Louise  pears  ?  Not  comes  out  of  the  great  frippery  shop  of 
such  good  pears,  apples,  and  peaches  as  the  Middle  Age  ;  it  is  alien  to  the  sound 
those,  but  pears,  apples,  and  peaches  by  taste  and  manner  of  antiquity,  when  men 
no  means  to  be  despised,  such  people  said  Pericles  and  Camif/us.  But  unlike 
and  their  families  do  in  America  get  in  other  titles,  it  is  applied  or  withheld 
plenty.  quite  arbitrarily.     Surely,  where  a  man 

Well,  now,  what  would  a  philosopher  has  no  specific  title  proper  to  him,  the 

or  a    philanthropist   say    in    this    case  ?  one   plain    title   of   Master   or    Mr.    is 

which  would  he  say  was  the  more  civil-  enough,  and  we  need  not  be  encumbered 

ized    condition— that    of    the   country  with  a  second  title  of  Esquire,  now  quite 

where  the  balance  of  advantage,  as  to  unmeaning,   to  draw  an  invidious  and 

the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  impossible  line  of  distinction   between 

is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  people  with  in-  those  who  are  gentlemen  and  those  who 

comes  below  three  hundred  a  year,  or  are  not  ;  as  if  we  actually   wished  to 

that  of  the  country  where  it  is  greatly  in  provide  a  source  of  embarrassment  for 

favor  of  those  with  incomes  above  that  the  sender  of  a  letter,  and  of  mortifica- 

sum  ?  tion  for  the  receiver  of  it. 

Many  people  will  be  ready  to  give  an        The  French,  those  great  authorities 

answer    to    that  question   without   the  in   social  life  and  manners,   find  Mr- 

smallest  hesitation.     They  will  say  that  enough,    and  the  Americans  are  more 

they  are,  and  that  all  of  us  ought  to  be,  and  more,  I  am  glad  to  say,  following 

for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  the  French  example.     I  only  hope  they 

number.     However,  the  question  is  not  will  persevere,  and  not  be  seduced  by 

one  which  I  feel  bound  now  to  discuss  Esquire  being  "  so  English,  you  know." 

and  answer.     Of  course,   if  happiness  And  I  do  hope,  moreover,  that  we  shall 

and  civilization  consist  in  being  plenti-  one  day  take  the  same  course  and  drop 

fully   supplied  with   the  comforts  and  our  absurd  Esquire. 
conveniences  of  life,  the  question  pre-        The  other  point  goes  deeper.     Much 

sents    little    difficulty.     But    I   believe  may  be  said  against  the  voices  and  in- 

neither  that  happiness  consists,  merely  tonation    of    American   women.       But 

or  mainly,  in  being  plentifully  supplied  almost   every   one    acknowledges    that 

with  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  there  is  a  charm  in  American  women— a 

life,   nor  that  civilization    consists    in  charm  which  you  find  in  almost  all  of 

being  so  supplied  ;  therefore  I  leave  the  them,  wherever  you  go.     It  is  the  charm 

question  unanswered.  of  a  natural  manner,  a  manner  not  self- 
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conscious,  artificial,  and  constrained,  above  all  those  obvious  things  which 
It  may  not  be  a  beautiful  manner  al-  first  occur  to  our  thoughts — what  human 
ways,  but  it  is  almost  always  a  natural  nature.  I  say,  demands  in  civilization, 
manner,  a  free  and  happy  manner  ;  and  if  it  is  to  stand  as  a  high  and  satisfying 
this  gives  pleasure.  Here  wc  have,  un-  civilization,  is  best  described  by  the 
doubtedly,  a  note  of  civilization,  and  an  word  interesting.  Here  is  the  extraor- 
evidence,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  good  dinary  charm  of  the  old  Greek  ctviliza- 
effect  of  equality  upon  social  life  and  tion — that  it  is  so  interesting.  Do  not 
manners.  I  have  often  heard  it  ob-  tell  me  only,  says  human  nature,  of  the 
served  that  a  perfectly  natural  manner  magnitude  of  your  industry  and  corn- 
is  as  rare  among  Englishwomen  of  the  merce  ;  of  the  beneficence  of  your  insti- 
middle  classes  as  it  is  general  among  tutions,  your  freedom,  your  equality ; 
American  women  of  like  condition  with  of  the  great  and  growing  number  of  your 
them.  And  so  far  as  the  observation  is  churches  and  schools,  libraries  and 
true,  the  reason  of  its  truth  no  doubt  is,  newspapers  ;  tell  me  also  if  your  civili- 
that  the  Englishwoman  is  living  in  pres-  zation — which  is  the  grand  name  you 
ence  of  an  upper  class,  as  it  is  called—  give  to  all  this  development— tell  me  if 
in  presence,  that  is,  of  a  class  of  women  your  civilization  is  interesting. 
recognized  as  being  the  right  thing  in  An  American  friend  of  mine,  Professor 
style  and  manner,  and  whom  she  imag-  Norton,  has  lately  published  the  early 
ines  ciiticising  her  style  and  manner,  letters  of  Carlyle.  If  any  one  wants  a 
finding  this  or  that  to  be  amiss  with  it,  good  antidote  to  the  unpleasant  effect 
this  or  that  to  be  vulgar.  Hence  self-  left  by  Mr.  Froude'.s  Life  of  Carlyle, 
consciousness  and  constraint  in  her.  let  him  read  those  letters.  Not  only  of 
The  American  woman  lives  in  presence  Carlyle  will  those  letters  make  him  think 
of  no  such  class  ;  there  may  be  circles  kindly,  but  they  will  also  fill  him  with 
trying  to  pass  themselves  off  as  such  a  admiring  esteem  for  the  qualities,  char- 
class,  giving  themselves  airs  as  such,  but  acter,  and  family  life,  as  there  deline- 
they  command  no  recognition,  no  au-  ated,  of  the  Scottish  peasant.  Well,  the 
thority.  The  American  woman  in  gen-  Carlyle  family  were  numerous,  poor,  and 
era!  is  perfectly  unconcerned  about  their  struggling.  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  eldest 
opinion,  is  herself,  enjoys  her  existence,  son,  a  young  man  in  wretched  health 
and  has  consequently  a  manner  happy  and  worse  spirits,  was  fighting  his  way 
and  natural.  It  is  her  great  charm  ;  in  Edinburgh.  One  of  his  younger 
and  it  is  moreover,  as  I  have  Baid,  a  real  brothers  talked  of  emigrating.  "The 
note  of  civilization,  and  one  which  has  very  best  thing  he  could  do  !"  we  should 
to  be  reckoned  to  the  credit  of  American  alt  say.  Carlyle  dissuades  him.  "  You 
life,  and  of  its  equality.  shall  never,"  he  writes,  "  you  shall 
But  we  must  get  nearer  still  to  the  never  seriously  meditate  crossing  the 
heart  of  the  question  raised  as  to  the  great  Salt  Pool  to  plant  yourself  in  the 
character  and  worth  of  American  civil-  Yankee-land.  That  is  a  miserable  fate 
ization.  I  have  said  how  much  the  for  any  one,  at  best ;  never  dream  of  it 
word  civilization  really  means — the  hu-  Could  you  banish  yourself  from  all  that 
manization  of  man  in  society  ;  his  malt-  is  interesting  to  your  mind,  forget  the 
ing  progress  there  toward  his  true  and  history,  the  glorious  institutions,  the 
full  humanity.  Partial  and  material  noble  principles  of  old  Scotland— that 
achievement  is  always  being  put  forward  you  might  eat  a  better  dinner,  per- 
as  civilization.     We  hear  a  nation  called  haps  ?' ' 

highly  civilized  by  reason  of  its  industry,        There    is    our    word   launched — the 

commerce,  and  wealth,  or  by  reason  of  word  interesting.     I  am  not  saying  that 

its  liberty  or  equality,  or  by  reason  of  its  Carlyle's  advice  was  good,  or  that  young 

numerous  churches,    schools,   libraries,  men    should    not   emigrate.      I    do   but 

and  newspapers.     But  there  is  some-  take  note,  in  the  word  interesting,  of  a 

thing  in  human  nature,  some  instinct  of  requirement,  a  cry  of  aspiration,  a  cry 

growth,  some  law  of  perfection,  which  not  sounding  in  the  imaginative  Carlyle's 

rebels  against  this  narrow  account  of  the  own  breast  only,  but  sure  of  a  response 

matter.     And  perhaps  what  human  na-  in  his  brother's  breast  also,  and  in  hu- 

ture  demands  in  [civilization,  over  and  man  nature. 
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Amid,  that  contemplative  Swiss  whose  cans  come  originally,  for  the  most  part, 
journals  the  world  has  been  reading  from  that  great  class  in  English  society 
lately,  tells  us  that  "  the  human  heart  among  whom  the  sense  for  conduct  and 
is,  as  it  were,  haunted  by  confused  rem-  business  is  much  more  strongly  devel- 
iniscences  of  an  age  of  gold  ;  or  rather,  oped  than  the  sense  for  beauty.  If  we 
by  aspirations  toward  a  harmony  of  in  England  were  without  the  cathedrals, 
things  which  every  day  reality  denies  to  parish  churches,  and  castles  of  the 
us."  He  says  that  the  splendor  and  re*  catholic  and  feudal  age,  and  without  the 
finement  of  high  life  is  an  attempt  by  houses  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  but  had 
the  rich  and  cultivated  classes  to  realize  only  the  towns  and  buildings  which  the 
this  ideal,  and  is  "  a  form  of  poetry."  rise  of  our  middle  class  has  created  in 
And  the  interest  which  this  attempt  the  modern  age,  we  should  be  in  much 
awakens  in  the  classes  which  are  not  the  same  case  as  the  Americans.  We 
rich  or  cultivated,  their  indestructible  should  be  living  with  much  the  same 
interest  in  the  pageant  and  fairy  tale,  as  absence  of  training  for  the  sense  of 
to  them  it  appears,  of  the  life  in  castles  beauty  through  the  eye,  from  the  aspect 
and  palaces,  the  life  of  the  great,  bears  of  outward  things-  The  American  cities 
witness  to  a  like  imaginative  strain  in  have  hardly  anything  to  please  a  trained 
them  also,  a  strain  tending  after  the  ele-  or  a  natural  sense  for  beauty.  They 
vated  and  the  beautiful.  In  short,  what  have  buildings  which  cost  a  great  deal 
Goethe  describes  as  "  was  uns  alle  ban-  of  money  and  produce  a  certain  effect — 
digt,  das  Gemeine — that  which  holds  us  buildings,  shall  I  say,  such  as  our  Mid- 
all  in  bondage,  the  common  and  igno-  land  Station  at  St.  Pancras ;  but  noth- 
ble, "  is,  notwithstanding  its  admitted  ing  such  as  Somerset  House  or  White- 
prevalence,  contrary  to  a  deep-seated  hall.  One  architect  of  genius  they  had 
instinct  of  human  nature  and  repelled  — Richardson.  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
by  it.  Of  civilization,  which  is  to  hu-  know  him  ;  he  is  dead,  alas  !  Much  of 
manize  us  in  society,  we  demand,  before  his  work  was  injured  by  the  conditions 
we  will  consent  to  be  satisfied  with  it —  under  which  he  was  obliged  to  execute 
we  demand,  however  much  else  it  may  it ;  I  can  recall  but  one  building,  and 
give  us,  that  it  shall  give  us,  too,  the  that  of  no  great  importance,  where  he 
interesting.  seems  to  have  had  bis  own  way,  to  be 

Now,  the  great  sources  of  the  interest-  fully  himself  ;  but  that  is  indeed  excel- 

ing  are  distinction   and   beauty  :    that  lent.     In  general,  where  the  Americans 

which   is  elevated,   and  that  which  is  succeed  best  in   their  architecture — in 

beautiful.      Let  us  take  the  beautiful  that  art  so  indicative  and  educative  of  a 

first,  and  consider  how  far  it  is  present  people's    sense    for  beauty — is  in    the 

in    American    civilization.      Evidently  fashion  of  their  villa- cottages  in  wood, 

this  is  that    civilization's    weak    side-  These  are  often  original  and  at  the  same 

There  is  little  to  nourish  and  delight  the  time  very  pleasing,  but  they  are  pretty 

sense  of  beauty  there.     In   the   long-  and  coquettish,  not  beautiful.     Of  the 

settled  States  east  of  the  Alleghanies  the  really  beautiful  in  the  other  arts,  and  in 

landscape  in  general  is  not  interesting,  literature,  very  little  has  been  produced 

the  climate  harsh  and  in  extremes.     The  there  as  yet.     I  asked  a  German  por- 

Americans  are  restless,  eager  to  better  trait-painter,  whom  I  found  painting  and 

themselves  and  to  make  fortunes  ;  the  prospering  in  America,  how  he  liked  the 

inhabitant  does  not  strike  his  roots  lov-  country  ?    "  How  can  an  artist  like  it  ?" 

ingly  down   into  the  soil,   as  in  rural  was  his  answer.     The  American  artists 

England.     In  the  valley  of  the  Con-  live  chiefly  in  Europe ;  all  Americans 

necticut  you  will  find  farm  after  farm  of  cultivation  and  wealth  visit  Europe 

which  the  Yankee  settler  has  abandoned  more  and  more  constantly.     The  mere 

in  order  to  go  West,  leaving  the  farm  to  nomenclature  of  the  country  acts  upon 

some  new  Irish  immigrant.     The  charm  a  cultivated  person  like  the  incessant 

of  beauty  which  comes  from  ancientness  pricking  of  pins.     What  people  in  whom 

and  permanence  of  rural  life  the  country  the  sense  for  beauty  and   fitness  was 

could  not  yet  have  in  a  high  degree,  but  quick  could  have  invented,  or  could  tol- 

it  has  it  in  an  even  less  degree  than  erate,  the  hideous  names  ending  in  mile, 

might  be  expected.     Then  the  Amen-  the  Briggsvilles,  Higginsvilles,  Jackson- 
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villes,  rife  from  Maine  to  Florida;  the  of  "the  average  man,"  who  ia  quite  a 
jumble  of  unnatural  and  inappropriate  religion  with  statesmen  and  publicists 
names  everywhere  ?  On  the  line  from  there,  is  against  it.  The  addiction  to 
Albany  to  Buffalo  you  have,  in  one  part,  "the  fanny  man,"  who  is  a  national 
half  the  names  in  the  classical  dictionary  misfortune  there,  is  against  it.  Above 
to  designate  the  stations  ;  it  is  said  that  all,  the  newspapers  are  against  it. 
the  folly  is  due  to  a  surveyor  who,  when  It  is  often  said  that  every  nation  has 
the  country  was  laid  out,  happened  to  the  government  it  deserves.  What  is 
possess  a  classical  dictionary  ;  but  a  much  more  certain  is  that  every  nation 
people  with  any  artist-sense  would  have  has  the  newspapers  it  deserves.  The 
put  down  that  surveyor.  The  Aroeii-  newspaper  is  the  direct  product  of  the 
cans  meekly  retain  his  names ;  and  in-  want  felt ;  the  supply  answers  closely 
deed  his  strange  Marcellus  or  Syracuse  and  inevitably  to  the  demand.  I  sup- 
is  perhaps  not  much  worse  than  their  pose  no  one  knows  what  the  American 
congenital  Briggsville.  newspapers  are,  who  has  not  been 
So  much  as  to  beauty,  and  as  to  the  obliged,  for  some  length  of  time,  to  read 
provision,  in  the  United  States,  for  the  either  those  newspapers  or  none  at  all. 
sense  of  beauty.  As  to  distinction,  and  Powerful  and  valuable  contributions  oc- 
the  interest  which  human  nature  seeks  cur  scattered  about  in  them.  But  on 
from  enjoying  the  effect  made  upon  it  the  whole,  and  taking  the  total  impres- 
by  what  is  elevated,  the  case  is  much  sion  and  effect  made  by  them,  I  should 
the  same.  There  is  very  little  to  create  say  that  if  one  were  searching  for  the 
such  an  effect,  very  much  to  thwart  it.  best  means  to  efface  and  kill  in  a  whole 
Goethe  says  somewhere  that  "  the  thrill  nation  the  discipline  of  respect,  thefeel- 
of  awe  is  the  best  thing  humanity  ing  for  what  is  elevated,  one  could  not 
has  :"—  do  better  than  take  the  American  news- 
Bur,  if  there  be  a  discipline  in  which  the  papers.  The  absence  of  truth  and  sober- 
Ameiicans  ate  wanting,  it  is  the  dis-  ness  in  them,  the  poverty  in  serious  in- 
cipline  of  awe  and  respect.  An  austere  terest,  the  personality  and  sensation- 
and  intense  religion  imposed  on  their  mongering,  are  beyond  belief.  There 
Puritan  founders  the  discipline  of  re-  area  few  newspapers  which  are  in  whole, 
spcct,  and  so  provided  for  them  the  or  in  part,  exceptions.  The  New  York 
thrill  of  awe ;  but  this  religion  is  dying  Nation,  a  weekly  paper,  may  be  parai* 
out.  The  Americans  have  produced  leted  with  the  Saturday  Review  as  it  was 
plenty  of  men  strong,  shrewd,  upright,  in  its  old  and  good  days  ;  but  the  New 
able,  effective  ;  very  few  who  are  highly  York  Nation  is  conducted  by  a  foreign- 
distinguished.  Alexander  Hamilton  is  er,  and  has  an  extremely  small  sale.  In 
indeed  a  man  of  rare  distinction  ;  Wash-  general,  the  daily  papers  are  such  that 
ington,  though  he  has  not  the  high  men-  when  one  returns  home  one  is  moved  to 
tal  distinction  of  Pericles  or  Caesar,  has  admiration  and  thankfulness  not  only  at 
true  distinction  of  style  and  character,  the  great  London  papers,  like  the  Times 
But  these  men  belong  to  the  pre-Ameri-  or  the  Standard,  but  quite  as  much  at 
can  age.  Lincoln's  recent  American  the  great  provincial  newspapers  toe- 
biographers  declare  that  Washington  is  papers  like  the  Leeds  Mercury  and  the 
but  an  Englishman,  an  English  officer ;  Yorkshire  Post  ia  the  north  of  England, 
the  typical  American,  they  say,  is  A  bra-  like  the  Scotsman  and  the  Glasgow  Her- 
ham  Lincoln.     Mow  Lincoln  is  shrewd,  aid  in  Scotland- 

sagacious,     humorous,     honest,    coura-  The  Americans  used  to  say  to  me  that 

geous,  firm  ;  he  is  a  man  with  qualities  what  they  valued  was  news,  and  that 

deserving  the  most  sincere  esteem  and  this  their  newspapers  gave  them.     I  at 

praise,  but  he  has  not  distinction.  last  made  the  reply  :      Yes,  news  for 

In  truth  everything  is  against  d  1st  inc-  the  servants'   hall!"     I  remember  that 

tion  in  America,  and  against  the  sense  a  New  York  newspaper,  one  of  the  first 

of  elevation  to  be  gained  through  admir-  I  saw  after  landing  in  the  country,  had 

ing  and  respecting  it.     The  glorification  a  long  account,  with  the  prominence  we 

: should  give  to  the  illness  of  the  German 

*  Das  Schaudern  1st  der  Meoscbheit  testes  Emperor  or  the  arrest  of  the  Lord  Mav- 

Theii.  or  of  Dublin,  of  a  young  woman  who 
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had  married  a  roan  who  was  a  bag  of  telegraphed  back  that  I  had  not  written 

bones,  as  we  say,  and  who  used  to  ex-  a  syllable  of  it.     Then  a  Chicago  paper 

hibit  himself  as  a  skeleton  ;  of  her  grow-  is  sent  to  me;  and  what  I  have  (be 

ing  horror  in  living  with  this  man,  and  pleasure  of  reading,  as  the  result  of  ray 

finally  of  her  death.     AH  this  in  the  contradiction,  is  this  :  "  Arnold  denies; 

most  minute  detail,  and  described  with  Mr.   Medill  [my  old  friend]   refuses  to 

all  the  writer's  powers  of  rhetoric     This  accept  Arnold's  disclaimer ;  says  Arnold 

has  always  remained  by  me  as  a  sped-  is  a  cur." 

men  of  what  the  Americans  call  news.  I  once  declared  that  in  England  the 
You  must  have  lived  among  their  born  lover  of  ideas  and  of  light  could 
newspapers  to  know  what  they  are.  If  not  but  feel  that  the  sky  over  his  head 
I  relate  some  of  my  own  experiences,  it  is  of  brass  and  iron.  And  so  I  say  that, 
is  because  these  will  give  a  clear  enough  in  America,  he  who  craves  for  the  inter- 
notion  of  what  the  newspapers  over  esting  in  civilization,  he  who  require* 
there  are,  and  one  remembers  more  defi-  from  what  surrounds  him  eatisfaciioo 
nitely  what  has  happened  to  oneself,  for  his  sense  of  beauty,  his  sense  for  ele- 
Soon  after  arriving  in  Boston,  I  opened  vation,  will  feel  the  sky  over  his  head  to 
a  Boston  newspaper  and  came  upon  a  be  of  brass  and  iron.  1'he  human  proo- 
column  headed:  "Tickings."  By  lem,  then,  is  as  yet  solved  in  the  United 
tickings  we  are  to  understand  news  coo-  States  most  imperfectly  ;  a  great  void 
veyed  through  the  tickings  of  the  tele-  exists  in  the  civilization  over  there :  t 
graph.  The  first  "ticking"  was:  want  of  what  is  elevated  and  beautiful, 
"  Matthew  Arnold  is  sixty-two  years  of  what  is  interesting, 
old  "—an  age,  I  must  just  say  in  pass-  The  want  is  grave;  it  was  probably, 
ing,  which  I  had  not  then  reached-  The  though  he  does  not  exactly  bring  it  out, 
second  "ticking"  was:  "Wales  sars,  influencing  Sir  Lepel  Griffin's  feeling) 
Mary  is  a  darling  ;"  the  meaning  being,  when  he  said  that  America  is  one  of  the 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  expressed  great  last  countries  in  which  one  would  like 
admiration  for  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  to  live.  The  want  is  such  as  to  make 
This  was  at  Boston,  the  American  any  educated  man  feel  that  many  coon- 
Athens.  I  proceeded  to  Chicago.  An  tries,  much  less  free  and  prosperous 
evening  paper  was  given  me  soon  after  than  the  United  States,  are  yet  more 
I  arrived  ;  I  opened  it,  and  fonnd  under  truly  civilized  ;  have  more  which  is  io- 
a  large-type  heading,  "  We  have  seen  teresting,  have  more  to  say  to  the  soul ; 
him  arrive,"  the  following  picture  of  are  countries,  therefore,  in  which  one 
myself :  "  He  has  harsh  features,  super-  would  rather  live, 
cilious  manners,  parts  his  hair  down  the  The  want  is  graver  because  it  is  so 
middle,  wears  a  single  eyeglass  and  ill-  little  recognized  by  the  mass  of  Ameri- 
fitting  clothes."  Notwithstanding  this  cans  ;  nay,  so  loudly  denied  by  them, 
rather  unfavorable  introduction  I  was  If  the  community  over  there  perceived 
most  kindly  and  hospitably  received  at  the  want  and  regretted  it,  sought  for  the 
Chicago.  It  happened  that  I  had  a  right  ways  of  remedying  it,  and  resolved 
letter  for  Mr.  Medill,  an  elderly  gentle-  that  remedied  it  should  be  ;  if  they  said, 
man  of  Scotch  descent,  the  editor  of  the  or  even  if  a  number  of  leading  spirit! 
chief  newspaper  in  those  parts,  the  among  them  said  :  "Yes,  we  see  what 
Chicago  Tribune.  I  called  on  him,  and  is  wanting  to  our  civilization,  we  see 
we  conversed  amicably  together.  Some  that  the  average  man  is  a  danger,  « 
time  afterward,  when  I  had  gone  back  see  that  our  newspapers  are  a  scandal, 
to  England,  a  New  York  paper  pub*  that  bondage  to  the  common  and  ignoble 
lished  a  criticism  of  Chicago  and  its  peo  is  our  snare;  but  under  the  circum- 
ple,  purporting  to  have  been  contributed  stances  our  civilization  could  not  well 
by  me  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  over  have  been  expected  to  begin  differently, 
here.  It  was  a  poor  hoax,  but  many  What  you  see  are  beginnings,  they  are 
people  were  taken  in  and  were  excusably  crude,  they  are  too  predominantly  ma- 
angry,  Mr.  Medill  of  the  Chicago  Tri-  terial,  they  omit  much,  leave  much  to 
hunt  among  the  number.  A  friend  tele-  be  desired — but  they  could  not  have 
graphed  to  me  to  know  if  I  had  written  been  otherwise,  they  have  been  inevi- 
tbe  criticism.     I,   of  course,  instantly  table,  and  we  will  rise  above  them  ;"  if 
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the  Americans  frankly  laid  this,  one  of  Scott  and  Dickens.  Far  from  ad- 
would  have  not  a  word  to  bring  against  milting  lhat  their  average  man  is  a  dan- 
it.  One  would  then  insist  on  no  short-  ger,  and  that  his  predominance  has 
coming,  one  would  accept  their  admis-  brought  about  a  plentiful  lack  of  refine- 
sion  that  the  human  problem  is  at  pres-  ment,  distinction,  and  beauty,  the/  de- 
en  t  quite  insufficiently  solved  by  them,  dare  in  the  words  of  my  friend  Colonel 
and  would  press  the  matter  no  further.  Higginson.  a  prominent  critic  at  Boston, 
One  would  congratulate  them  on  having  that  "  Nature  said,  some  years  since  : 
solved  the  political  problem  and  the  so-  '  Thus  far  the  English  is  my  best  race, 
cial  problem  so  successfully,  and  only  but  we  have  had  Englishmen  enough  ; 
remark,  as  I  have  said  alieady,  that  in  put  in  one  drop  more  of  nervous  fluid 
seeing  clear  and  thinking  straight  on  our  and  make  the  American.'  And  with 
political  and  social  questions,  we  have  that  drop  a  new  range  of  promise 
great  need  to  follow  the  example  they  set  opened  on  the  human  race,  and  a  lighter, 
us  on  theirs.  finer,   more  highly  organized    type  of 

But  now  the  Americans  seem,  in  cer-  mankind  was  born."     Far  from  admit- 

tain  matter?,  to  have  agreed,  as  a  peo-  ting  that  the  American  accent,  as  the 

pie,  to  deceive  themselves,  to  persuade  pressure  of  their  climate  and  of  their 

themselves  that   they  have  what  they  average  man  has  made  it,  is  a  thing  to 

have  not,  to  cover  the  defects  in  their  be  striven  against,  they  assure  one  an- 

civilization  by  boasting,  to  fancy  that  other  that  it  is  the  right  accent,  the 

they  well  and  truly  solve,  not  only  the  standard  English  speech  of  the  future, 

political   and  social  problem,    but  the  It  reminds  me  of  a  thing  in  Smollett's 

human   problem   too.     One  would  say  dinner-party    of    authors.      Seated    by 

that  they  do  really  hope  to  And  in  tall  "  the  philosopher  who  is  writing  a  most 

talk  and  inflated  sentiment  a  substitute  orthodox  refutation  of  Bolingbroke,  but 

for  that  real  sense  of  elevation  which  in  the  meantime  has  just  been  presented 

human  nature,  as  I  have  said,  instinc-  to  the  Grand  Jury  as  a  public  nuisance 

lively  craves — and   a  substitute  which  for  having  blasphemed  in  an  alehouse 

may  do  as  well  as  the  genuine  article,  on    the   Lord's    day" — seated    by   this 

The  thrill  of  awe,  which  Goethe  pro-  philosopher  is  "  the  Scotchman  who  is 

nounces  to  be  the  best  thing  humanity  giving  lectures  on  the  pronunciation  of 

has,  they  would  fain  create  bv  proclaim-  the  English  language." 

ing  themselves  at  the  top  of  theit  voices  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  all  this  tall 

to  be  "  the  greatest  nation  upon  earth,"  talk  and    self-glorification   meets    with 

by  assuring  one  another,  in  the  language  hardly  any  rebuke  from  sane  criticism 

of  their  national  historian,  that  "  Ameri-  over  there.     I  will  mention,  in  regard 

can  democracy  proceeds  in  its  ascent  as  to  this,  a  thing  which  struck  me  a  good 

uniformly  and  majestically  as  the  taws  deal.     A  Scotchman  who  has  made  a 

of  being,  and  is  as  certain  as  the  decrees  great  fortune  at  Pittsburg,  a  kind  friend 

of  eternity."  of  mine,  one  of  the  most  hospitable  and 

Or,   again,   far  from  admitting  that  generous  of  men,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie, 

their  newspapers  are  a  scandal,  they  as-  published   a  year  or  two   ago  a  book 

sure  one  another  that  their  newspaper  called   Triumphant  Democracy,  a  most 

press  is  one  of  their  most  signal  distinc-  splendid  picture  of  American  progress, 

tions.     Far  from  admitting  that  in  liter-  The  book  is  full  of  valuable  informa- 

ature  they  have  as  yet  produced  little  tion,  but  religious  people  thought  that 

that  is  important,  they  play  at  treating  it  insisted  too  much  on  mere  material 

American  literature  as  if  it  were  a  great  progress,  and  did  not  enough  set  forth 

independent    power ;  they    reform   the  America's    deficiencies     and     dangers, 

spelling  of  the  English  language  by  the  And  a  friendly  clergyman  in  Massachu- 

insight  of  their  average  man.     For  every  setts,  telling  me  how  he  regretted  this, 

English  writer  they  have  an  American  and  how  apt  the  Americans  are  to  shut 

writer  to  match.     And  him  good  Ameri-  their  eyes  to  their  own  dangers,  put  into 

cans  read  ;  the  Western  Stales  arc  at  my  hands  a  volume  written  by  a  leading 

this     moment     being    nourished    and  minister  among  the  Congregationalists, 

formed,  we  hear,  on  the  novels  of  a  na*  a  very  prominent  man,  which  he  said 

live  author  called  Roe,  instead  of  those  supplied  a  good  antidote  to  my  friend 
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Mr.   Carnegie's  book.     The  volume  is  Now,  the  finest  nervous  organization  is 

entitled  Our  Country.     I  read  it  through,  ours." 

The  anthor  finds  in  evangelical  Proles-        The  new  West  promises  to  beat  in  the 

tantism,  as  the  orthodox  Protestant  sects  game  of  brag  even  the  stout  champions 

present  it,   the  grand   remedy  for   the  I  have  been  quoting.     Those  belong  to 

deficiencies   and   dangers   of    America,  the  old  Eastern  States  ;  and  the  other 

On  this  I  offer  no  criticism  ;  what  struck  day  there  was  sent  to  me  a  Californian 

me,  and  that  on  which  I  wish  to  lay  newspaper  which  calls  all  the  Easterners 

stress,  is,  the  writer's  entire  failure  to  "  the  unhappy  denizens  of  a  forbidding 

perceive  that  such  self-glorification  and  clime,"    and   adds ;    "  The    time    will 

self- deception  as  I  have  been  mention-  surely  come  when  all  roads  will  lead  to 

ing  is  one  of  America's  dangers,  or  even  California.     Here  will  be  the  home  of 

that  it  it  self-deception  at  all.     He  him-  art,   science,   literature,    and   profound 

self  shares  in  all  the  self-deception  of  knowledge." 

the  average  man  among  his  countrymen,  Common-sense  criticism,  I  repeat,  of 
he  flatters  it.  In  the  very  points  where  all  this  hollow  stuff  there  is  in  America 
a  serious  critic  would  find  the  Ameri-  next  to  none.  There  are  plenty  of  cat- 
cans  most  wanting  he  finds  them  sape-  tivated,  judicious,  delightful  individuals 
rior  ;  only  they  require  to  have  a  good  there.  They  are  our  hope  and  Ameri- 
dose  of  evangelical  Protestantism  still  ca's  hope  ;  it  is  through  their  means  that 
added.  "  Ours  is  the  elect  nation,"  improvement  must  come.  They  know 
preaches  this  reformer  of  American  perfectly  well  how  false  and  hollow  the 
faults — "  ours  is  the  elect  nation  for  boastful  stuff  talked  is  ;  but  they  let  the 
the  age  to  come.  We  are  the  chosen  storm  of  self-laudation  rage,  and  say 
people."  Already,  says  he,  we  are  nothing.  For  political  opponents  and 
taller  and  heavier  than  other  men,  their  doings  there  are  in  America  hard 
longer  lived  than  other  men,  richer  and  words  to  be  heard  in  abundance  ;  for 
more  energetic  than  other  men,  above  the  real  faults  in  American  civilization, 
all,  "  of  finer  nervous  organization"  and  for  the  foolish  boasting  which  pro- 
than  other  men.  Yes,  this  people,  who  longs  them,  there  is  hardly  a  word  of 
endure  to  have  the  American  newspaper  regret  or  blame,  at  least  in  public, 
for  their  daily  reading,  and  to  have  their  Even  in  private,  many  of  the  most  culti- 
habitation  in  Briggsville,  Jacksonville,  vated  Americans  shrink  from  the  sub- 
and  Marcellus — this  people  is  of  finer,  ject,  are  irritable  and  thin-skinned  when 
more  delicate  nervous  organization  than  it  is  canvassed.  Public  treatment  of  it, 
other  nations  !  It  is  Colonel  Higgin-  in  a  cool  and  sane  spirit  of  criticism, 
son's  "drop  more  of  nervous  fluid,"  there  is  none.  In  vain  I  might  plead 
over  again.  This  "  drop"  plays  a  stu-  that  I  had  set  a  good  example  of  frani- 
pendous  part  in  the  American  ihapsody  ness,  in  confessing  over  here,  that,  so 
of  self-praise ■  Undoubtedly  the  Ameri-  far  from  solving  our  problems  success- 
cans  are  highly  nervous,  both  the  men  fully,  we  in  England  find  outselves  with 
and  the  women.  A  great  Paris  phjsi-  an  upper  class  materialized,  a  middle 
cian  says  that  he  notes  a  distinct  new  class  vulgarized,  and  a  lower  class  bru- 
form  of  nervous  disease,  produced  in  talized.  But  it  seems  that  nothing  will 
American  women  by  worry  about  ser-  embolden  an  American  critic  to  say 
vants.  But  this  nervousness,  developed  firmly  and  aloud  to  his  countrymen  and 
in  the  race  out  there  by  worry,  over-  to  his  newspapers,  that  in  America  they 
work,  want  of  exercise,  injudicious  diet,  do  not  solve  the  human  problem  sue 
and  a  most  trying  climate — this  morbid  cessfully,  and  that  with  their  present 
nervousness  our  friends  ticket  as  the  methods  they  never  can.  Consequently 
fine  susceptibility  of  genius,  and  cite  it  the  masses  of  the  American  people  do 
as  a  proof  of  their  distinction,  of  their  really  come  to  believe  all  they  hear 
superior  capacity  for  civilization !  about  their  finer  nervous  organization, 
"The  roots  of  civilization  are  the  and  the  rightness  of  the  American  ac- 
nerves,"  says  our  Congtegationalist  in-  cent,  and  the  importance  of  Americia 
structor  again;  "and,  other  things  literature  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  see  things 
being  equal,  the  finest  nervous  organiza-  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  would  like 
Hon  will  produce  the  highest  civilization,  them  to  be  ;    they  deceive   themselves 
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totally.  And  by  such  self  deception  good  deal  to  learn  from  them  ;  we  shall 
they  shut  against  themselves  ihe  door  to  Hod  in  them,  also,  many  things  to  be- 
improvement,  and  do  their  best  to  make  ware  of,  many  points  in  which  it  is  to  be 
the  reign  of  das  Genuine  eternal.  In  hoped  out  democracy  may  not  be  like 
what  concerns  the  solving  of  the  politi-  theirs.  As  our  country  becomes  more 
cal  and  social  problem  they  see  clear  and  democratic,  the  malady  here  may  no 
think  straight ;  in  what  concerns  the  longer  be  that  we  have  an  upper  class 
higher  civilization  they  live  in  a  fool's  materialized,  a  middle  class  vulgarized, 
paradise.  This  it  is  which  makes  a  and  a  lower  class  brutalized.  But  the 
famous  French  critic  speak  of  "the  predominance  of  the  common  and  igno- 
hard  unintelligence  of  the  people  of  the  ble,  born  of  the  predominance  of  the 
United  States"  —  la  dure  intelligence  average  man,  is  a  malady  too.  That  the 
des  Ame'rieains  du  Nord—ai  the  very  common  and  ignoble  is  human  nature's 
people  who  in  general  pass  for  being  enemy,  that,  of  true  human  nature,  dis- 
specially  intelligent — and  so,  within  cer-  tinction  and  beauty  are  needs,  that  a 
tain  limits,  they  are.  But  they  have  civilization  is  insufficient  where  these 
been  so  plied  with  nonsense  and  boast-  needs  are  not  satisfied,  faulty  where 
ing  that  outside  those  limits,  and  where  they  are  thwarted,  is  an  instruction  of 
it  is  a  question  of  things  in  which  their  which  we,  as  well  as  the  Americans, 
civilization  is  weak,  they  seem,  very  may  greatly  require  to  take  fast  hold, 
many  of  them,  as  if  in  such  things  they  and  not  to  let  go.  We  may  greatly  re- 
had  no  power  of  perception  whatever,  quire  to  keep,  as  if  it  were  our  life,  the 
no  idea  of  a  proper  scale,  no  sense  of  doctrine  that  we  are  failures  after  all,  if 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad.  we  cannot  eschew  vain  boasting  and  vain 
And  at  this  rate  they  can  never,  after  imaginations,  eschew  what  flatters  in  us 
solving  the  political  and  social  problem  the  common  and  ignoble,  and  approve 
with  success,  go  on  to  solve  happily  the  things  that  are  truly  excellent, 
human  problem  too,  and  thus  at  last  to  I  have  mentioned  evangelical  Protes- 
make  their  civilization  full  and  interest-  tantism.  There  is  a  text  which  evangeli- 
ing.  cal  Protestantism — and  for  that  matter 

To  sum  up,  then.  What  really  dis-  Catholicism  too — translates  wrong  and 
satisfies  in  American  civilization  is  Ihe  takes  in  a  sense  too  narrow-  The  text 
want  of  the  interesting,  a  want  due  is  that  well-known  one  :"  Except  a  man 
chiefly  to  the  want  of  those  two  great  be  born  again  he  cannot  see  the  king- 
elements  of  the  interesting,  which  are  dom  of  God."  Instead  of  again,  we 
elevation  and  beauty.  And  the  want  of  ought  to  translate  from  above ;  and  in- 
these  elements  is  increased  and  pro-  stead  of  taking  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
longed  by  the  Americans  being  assured  the  sense  of  a  life  in  Heaven  above,  we 
that  they  have  them  when  they  have  ought  to  take  it,  as  its  speaker  meant  it, 
them  not.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  sense  of  the  reign  of  saints,  a  ren- 
what  the  Americaos  now  most  urgently  ovated  and  perfected  human  society  on 
require,  is  not  so  much  a  vast  additional  earth,  the  ideal  society  of  the  future.  In 
development  of  orthodox  Protestantism,  the  life  of  such  a  society,  in  the  life 
but  rather  a  steady  exhibition  of  cool  from  above,  the  life  born  of  inspiration 
and  sane  criticism  by  their  men  of  light  or  the  spirit — in  that  life  elevation  and 
and  leading  over  there.  And  perhaps  beauty  are  not  everything  ;  but  they  are 
the  very  first  step  of  such  men  should  much,  and  they  are  indispensable.  Iiu- 
be  to  insist  on  having  for  America,  and  inanity  cannot  reach  its  ideal  while  it 
to  create  if  need  be,  better  newspapers,  lacks  them  :    "  Except  a  man  be  born 

To  us,  too,  the  future  of  the  United  from  above,  he  cannot  have  part  in  the 

States  is  of    incalculable    importance,  society  of  the  future."— Nineteenth  Cen- 

Already  we  feel  their  influence  much,  tury. 
and  we  shall  feel  it  more*    We  have  a 
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BY  JOHN  MORLEY. 

Bright  were  promiscuously  likened  to 
Babaeuf,  Chaumettc,  and  Anacharsis 
Historians  are  oaly  too  fond  of  in-  Clootz.  Babceuf.  it  is  true,  was  for  di- 
aisting  on  the  effect  of  the  French  Rev-  "ding  up  all  property,  and  Chaumette 
olution  in  checking  English  reform.  *"  an  aggressive  atheist ;  but  these  were 
One  of  the  latest  of  them  dwells  on  the  ■*«  nuances,  not  material  to  the  pur- 
fatal  influence  of  this  great  event  in  our  P°ses  °f  obloquy.  Robespierre,  Dan- 
own  country,  in  checking,  blighting,  toni  Marat  have  been  mercilessly  trot- 
and  distorting  the  natural  progress  of  ted  forth  in  their  sanguinary  shrouds, 
things.  But  for  that  influence,  he  says,  J"«d  treated  as  the  counterparts  and 
the  closing  years  of  the  century  would  precursors  of  worthies  so  obviously  and 
probably  have  seen  the  abolition  of  the  exactly  like  them  as  Mr.  Beales  and 
English  Slave  Trade,  the  reform  of  Par-  Mr-  Odger  ;  while  an  innocent  caucus 
liament,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act.*  for  the  registration  of  voters  recalls  to 
The  question  of  the  precise  degree  of  some  well-known  writers  lurid  visions 
vitality  in  sectarian  pride,  and  of  tenac-  •>'  tbe  Cordeliers  and  the  Jacobin 
ity  in  a  great  material  interest,  a   hun-  Club. 

dred  years  ago  or  at  any  time,  is  not  A  "cent  addition  has  been  made  to 
very  easy  to  settle.  It  is  quite  possible  the  stock  of  nicknames  drawn  from  the 
that  the  Slave  Trade  and  the  Test  Act  terrible  melodrama  of  the  last  century, 
might  have  died  nearly  as  hard,  if  there  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at 
had  been  no  French  Revolution.  In  Dublin  described  the  present  very  hum- 
any  case,  it  is  a  curious  implication  that  ble  writer  as  the  Saint  Just  of  our 
underlies  all  writing  in  this  familiar  Revolution.  The  description  was 
vein,  that  France  ought  to  have  gone  received  with  lively  applause.  It  would 
on  with  a  bad  government,  in  order  to  be  indelicate  to  wonder  how  many  in  a 
secure  to  England  the  advantages  of  a  hundred,  even  in  that  audience  of  the 
good  one.  elect,  had  ever  heard  of  Saint  Just,  how 
As  to  one  disservice,  however,  there  man)' in  fivehundred  could  have  spelled 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  French  Revolu-  h«  name,  and  how  many  in  a  thousand 
tion  has  furnished  the  enemies  of  each  could  have  told  any  three  facts  in  his 
successive  proposal  of  reform  with  a  career.  But  let  us  muse  for  a  moment 
boundless  supply  of  prejudicial  analo-  "P™  the  portrait.  I  take  down  the 
gies,  appalling  parallels,  and  ugly  nick-  nret  picture  of  St.  Just  that  comes  to 
names,  which  are  all  just  as  conclusive  my  hand.  M.  Tame  is  the  artist  :— 
with  the  unwise  as  if  they  were  the  apt-  "  Among  these  energetic  nullities  we 
est  arguments.  Sydney  Smith  might  see  gradually  rising  a  young  monster— 
well  put  "  the  awful  example  of  a  with  face  handsome  and  tranquil— Saint 
neighboring  nation ' '  among  the  stand-  Jusl !  A  sort  of  precocious  Sulla,  who 
ing  topics  of  the  Noodle's  Oration,  at  five- and -twenty  suddenly  springs 
Theabolitionofrottenboroughsbrought  from  the  ranks,  and  by  force  of  atrocity 
down  a  thousand  ominous  references  to  wini  A«  $***  •'  Six  years  before,  he 
noyades,  fusillades,  and  guillotines,  began  life  by  an  act  of  domestic  rob- 
When  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  the  duly  off  bery  :  while  on  a  visit  at  his  mother's, 
corn,  Croker  warned  him  with  great  be  ran  away  in  the  night  with  her  plate 
solemnity  that  he  was  breaking  up  the  and  jewels  ;  for  that  he  was  locked  up 
old  interests,  dividing  the  great  families,  for  six  months.  On  his  release,  he  em- 
and  beginning  exactly  such  a  catastro-  ployed  his  leisure  in  the  composition  of 
pheasdidthe  Noailtes  and  the  Mont-  an  odious  poem.  Then  he  flung  him- 
morencis  in  1789-  Cobden  and  Mr.  self  head  foremost  into  the  Revolution. 
. Blood   calcined    by    study,   a  colossal 


pride,    a    conscience    completely    un- 
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hinged,  an  imagination  haunted  by  the  be  fat,  can  it  be  held  that  who  writes  on 
bloody  recollections  of  Rome  and  Danton  must  be  himself  in  all  citcum- 
Sparta,  an  intelligence  falsified  and  stances  a  Dantonist. 
twisted  until  it  found  itself  most  at  its  The  most  insignificant  of  literary 
ease  in  the  practice  of  enormous  para-  contributions  have  a  history  and  an 
dox,  barefaced  sophism,  and  murderous  origin  ;  and  the  history  of  these  contri- 
ving—all  these  perilous  ingredients,  buiions  is  short  and  simple  enough, 
mixed  in  a  furnace  of  concentrated  am-  Carlyle  with  all  the  force  of  his  humor 
bilion,  boiled  and  [fermented  .long  and  istic  genius  had  impressed  upon  his  gen- 
silently  in  his  breast."  eration    an    essentially  one-sided  view 

It  is,  no  doubt,  hard  to  know  our-  both   of    the  eighteenth   century  as  a 

selves.     One  may  entertain  demons  un-  whole,   and  of  the  French  thinkers  of 

awares,  and  have  calcined  blood  without  that  century  in   particular.     His  essay 

being  a  bit  the  wiser.     Still,  I  do  not  on  Diderot,  his  lecture  on   Rousseau, 

find  the  likeness  striking.     It  would  have  his  chapters  on  Voltaire,  with  all  their 

done  just  as  well  to  call  me  Nero,  Tor-  brilliance,  penetration,  and  incomparable 

quemada,  Iago,  or  Bluebeard.  satire,  were  the  high-water  mark  in  this 
country  of  the  literary  reaction  against 

Whether  the  present  writer  does  or  the     French     school     of     Revolution, 

does  not  deserve  all   the  compliments  Everybody  knows  the  famous  diatribes 

that  history  has  paid  to  Saint  Just,  is  a  against  the  Bankrupt  Century  and  all 

very  slight  and    trivial  question,   with  its  men   and   all  its  works.     Voltaire's 

which    the    public    will    naturally  not  furies,  Diderot's  indigestions,  Rousseau's 

much  concern  itself.     But  as  some  use  nauseous  amours,  and  the  odd  tricks  and 

is,  from    time    to  time,   made   of  the  shifts  of  the  whole  of  them  and  their 

writer's  imputed  delinquencies  to  preju-  company,  offered  ready  material  for  the 

dice  an  important  cause,  it  is  perhaps  boisterous  horseplay  of  the  t  ran  seen  den - 

worth  while  to  try  in  a  page  or  two  to  tal  humorist.     Then  (be  tide  began  to 

give  a  better  account  of  things.     It  is  turn.    Mr.  Buckle's  book  on  the  history 

tiue  that  he  has  written  on  revolution-  of  civilization  had  something  to  do  with 

ists  like   Robespierre,    and   destructive  it.     But  it  was  the  historical  chapters 

thinkers  like  Rousseau  and -Voltaire.    It  in   Comte's    Positive    Philosophy   that 

is  ttue  that  he  believes  the  two  latter  to  first  opened  the  minds  of  many  of  us, 

have  been  on  the  whole,  when  all  de-  who,    five- an  6- twenty   years  ago,  were 

ductions  are  made,  on  the  side  of  hu-  yonng  men,   to  a  very  different  judg- 

man  progress.     But  what  sort  of  foun-  rnent  of  the  true  place  of  those  schools 

dation  is  this  for  the  inference  that  he  in   the   literary   and    social    history   of 

"  finds  his  models  in  the  heroes  of  the  Western  Europe.     We  learnt  to  perceive 

French  Revolution,"    and   "looks  for  that  though  much  in  the  thought  and 

his  methods  in  the  Reign  of   Terror"?  the  lives  of  the  literary  precursors  of  the 

It  would  be  equally  logical  to  infer  that  Revolution    laid    them   fairly  open  to 

because    I   have   written,   not  without  Carlyle's  banter,  yet  banter  was  not  all, 

sympathy  and  appreciation,    of  Joseph  and  even  grave  condemnation  was  not 

de  Maistre,  I  therefore  find  my  model  all.     In  essays,  like  mine,  written  from 

in  a  hero  of  the  Catholic  Reaction,  and  this  point  of  view,  and  with  the  object 

look    for  my   methods    in   the   revived  of  trying  to  trim  the  balance  rather  more 

supremacy  of  the  Holy  See  over  all  sec-  correctly,  it  may  well  have  been  that  the 

ular  and  temporal  authorities.     It  would  better  side  of  the  thinkers  concerned 

be  just  as  fair  to   say  that  because   I  was  sometimes  unduly  dwelt  upon,  and 

pointed  out,  as  it  was  the  critic's  busi-  their  worse  side  unduly  left  in  the  back- 

ness  to  do,  the  many  admirable  merits,  ground.     It  may  well  have  been  that  an 

and  the  important  moral  influences  on  impression   of    personal  adhesion   was 

the  society  of  that  time,  of  the  New  conveyed  which  only  very  partially  ex- 

JTeloisa,  therefore  I  am  bound  to  think  isted,  or  even  whete  it  did  not  exist  at 

Saint  Preux  a  very  fine  fellow,  parlicu-  all :  that  is  a  risk  of  misinterpretation 

larly  fit  to  be  a  model  and  a  hero  for  which  it  is  always  hard  for  the  histori- 

Young  Ireland.     Only  on  the  principle  cal  critic  to  escape.     There  may  have 

that  who  drives  fat  oxen  must  himself  been  a  too  eager  tone  ;  but  to  be  a  little 
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eager  is  not  a  very  bad  vice  at  any  age  faithful,    whence  in   its  own   day   and 

under  the  critical  forty.     There   were  generation   a    band  once    went     forth 

some  needlessly  aggressive  passages,  and  against   barbarous   hordes,   to  strike  a 

some  sallies  which  ought  to  have  been  blow  for  humanity  and  truth."* 

avoided,  because  they  gave  pain  to  good  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  same 

people.     There  was  perhaps  too  much  view  of  the  work  of  these  famous  men, 

of  the  particular  excitement  of  the  time,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  social  necessi- 

It  was  the  date  when  Essays  and  Reviews  ties  of  the  time,  commends  itself  to  Mr. 

was  still  thought  a  terrible  explosive  ;  Lecky,  who  has  since   gone  diligently 

when  Bishop  Colenso's  arithmetical  tests  and  with  a  candid  mind  over  the  same 

as  to  the  flocks  and  herds   of  the  chil-  ground. \    Then   where  is  the  literary 

dren  of  Israel  were  believed  to  be  sap-  Jacobin  ? 

ping  not  only  the  inspiration  of   the  Of  course,  it  is  easy  enough  to  fish 

Pentateuch  but  the  foundations  of  the  out  a  sentence  of  a  short  passage  here 

Faith  and  the  Church  ;  and  when  Dar-  and  there  which,  if  taken  by  itself,  may 

win's  scientific  speculations  were  shak-  wear  a  very  sinister  look,  and  carry  the 

ing  the  civilized  world.     Some  excite-  most  alarming  impressions, 

ment  was  to  be  pardoned  in  days  like  Not  many  days  ago  a  writer  addressed 

those,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  one  side  a  letter  to  the  Times  which  furnishes  a 

needed  pardon  at  least  as  much  as  the  specimen  of  this  kind  of  controversy. 

Other.     For   the  substantial   soundness  He  gave  himself  the  ambiguous  designa- 

of  the  general  views  which  I  took  of  the  tion   of    "  Catholicus  ;"  but    his    style 

French  revolutionary  thinkers  at  that  bore  traces  of  the  equivocally  Catholic 

time,  I  feel  no  apprehension  ;  not — some  climate  of  Munich.     His  aim  was  the 

possible  occasional  phrases  or  sentences  lofty  and  magnanimous  one  of  importing 

excepted  and  apati — do  I  sec  the  smallest  theological    prejudice    into     the     great 

reason  to  shrink  or  to  depart  from  any  political  dispute  of    the  day  ;  in    the 

one  of  them.    So  far  as  one  particular  interest,   strange  to  say,   of  the   Irish 

reference  may    serve  to  illustrate  the  party  who  have  been  forages  the  relent- 

tenor  of  the  whole  body  of  criticism,  the  less  oppressors  of  the  Church  to  which 

following  lines,  which  close  my  chapter  he  belongs,  and  who  even  now  hate  and 

on   the  "  Encyclopaedia,"  will   answer  despise  it  with  all  the  virulence  of   a 

the  purpose  as  well  as  any  others,  and  I  Parisian    Red.     This  masked   assailant 

shall    perhaps    be    excused    for  trans-  conveys  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  that 

cribtng  them  : —  I  applaud  and  sympathize  with  the  events 

"An  urgent  social   task  lay  before  of  the  winter  of  1793,  and  more  particu- 

France  and    before   Europe  :  it  could  larly  with  the  odious  procession  of  the 

not  be  postponed  until  the  thinkers  bad  Goddess  of    Reason  at    Notre    Dame, 

worked  out  a  scheme  of    philosophic  He  says,  moreover,  that  I  have  "  the 

completeness.     The   thinkeis   did    not  effrontery    to  imply   that  the   horrible 

seriously    make    any    effort   after  this  massacres  of  the  Revolution  .  .  .  were 

completeness.     The  Encyclopedia  was  '  a  very  mild  story  compared  with  the 

the  most  serious  attempt,  and  it  did  not  atrocities  of  the  Jews  or  the  crimes  of 

wholly  fail.     As  1  replace  in  my  shelves  Catholicism.'  "      No  really  honest  and 

this  mountain  of  volumes,  '  dusky  and  competent  disputant  would  have  hit  on 

huge,  enlarging  on  the  sight,'  I  have  a  "effrontery"  as  the  note  of  the  passage 

presentiment  that  their  pages  will  sel-  referred  to,  if  he  had  had  its  whole 

dom  again  be  disturbed  by  me  or  by  spirit  and  drift  before  him.     The  reader 

others.     They  served  a  great  purpose  a  shall,  if  he  pleases,  judge  for  himself, 

hundred   years  ago.     They  are  now   a  After  the  words  just  quoted,  I  go  on  to 

monumental  ruin,  clothed  with  all  the  say : — 

profuse  associations  of  history.     It  is  "  Historical  recriminations,  however, 

no  Ozymandias  of  Egypt,  king  of  kings,  are  not  edifying.     It  is  perfectly  fair, 

whose  wrecked  shape  of  stone  and  ster-  when  Catholics  talk  of  the  atheist  Ter- 

ile    memories     we    contemplate.      We  ror,  to  rejoin  that  the  retainers  of  Anjou 

think  rather  of  the  gTay  and  crumbling     

walls  of  an  ancient  stronghold,  reared  *  Diderot  I  247. 

by  the  endeavor  of  stout  hands  and  f  See  his  vol.  vt.  305  rfj^. 
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and   Montpensier  slew  more  men  and  at   any    rate,  would    seem    to    be    far 

women  on  the  first  day  of  (he  Saint  Bar-  enough  away  from  Emile,  Caadide,  the 

tholomew,     than     perished     in     Paris  Law  of  Praiiial,  and  the  Committee  of 

through  the  Years  1.  and  II.     Bui  the  Public  Safety.      The   Times,  however, 

retort  does  us   no   good    beyond    the  instantly  said*  that  it  would  be  affecta- 

reglon  of  dialectic.     Some  of  the  opin-  tion  to  express  any  surprise,  because  my 

ions  of  Chaumette  were  full  of  enlight-  unfortunate  "    theories  and  principles, 

eument  and  hope-     But  it  would  be  far  drawn  from  French  sources  and  framed 

better  to  share  the  superstitious  opin-  on  French  models,  all  tend  to  the  disin- 

ions  of  a  virtuous  and  benignant  priest,  tcgration  of  comprehensive  political  or- 

like  the  Bishop  in  Victor  Hugo's  Mist-  ganizations  and  the  encouragement  of 

rabies,  than  to  hold  these  good  opinions  arrangements  based  on  the  minor  pecn- 

of  Chaumette,  as  he  held  them,  with  a  liarities  of  race  or  dialect."     Was  there 

rancorous  intolerance,  a  reckless  disre-  ever  in  the  world  such  prodigious  non- 

gard  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others,  sense  ?     What   French    sources,    what 

and  a  shallow  forget  fulness  of  all  that  French    models  ?    If    French    models 

great  and  precious  part  of  our  nature  point  in  any  one  direction  rather  than 

that  lies  out  of  the  domain  of  the  logical  another,  it  is  away  from  disintegration 

understanding In  every  family  and     straight     toward     centralization. 

where  a  mother  sought  to  have  ber  Everybody  knows  that  this  is  one  of  the 
child  baptized,  or  where  sons  and  most  notorious  facts  of  French  history 
daughters  sought  to  have  the  dying  from  the  days  of  Lewis  XL  or  Cardinal 
spirit  of  the  old  consoled  by  the  last  Richelieu  down  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte- 
sacrament,  there  sprang  up  a  bitter  So  far  from  French  models  encouraging 
enemy  to  the  government  which  had  "  arrangements  based  on  the  minor  pe- 
closed  the  churches  and  proscribed  the  culiarities  of  race  and  dialect,"  France 
priests.  How  could  a  society  whose  is  the  first  great  example  in  modern  his- 
spiritual  life  had  been  nourished  in  the  tory,  for  good  or  for  evil,  of  a  perse- 
solemn  mysticism  of  the  Middle  Ages  vering  process  of  national  unification, 
suddenly  turn  to  embrace  a  gaudy  and  the  firm  suppression  of  all  provin- 
paganism  ?  ihe  common  self-respect  cial  particularisms.  This  is  not  only 
of  humanity  was  outraged  by  apostate  true  of  French  political  leaders  in  gen- 
priests  ...  as  they  filed  before  the  era)  :  it  is  particularly  true  of  the  Jacobin 
Convention,  led  by  the  Archbishop  of  leaders.  Rousseau  himself,  I  admit, 
Paris,  and  accompanied  by  rude  aco-  did  in  one  place  point  in  the  direction 
lytes  bearing  piles  of  the  robes  and  the  of  confederation  ;  but  only  in  the  sense 
vessels  of  silver  and  gold  with  which  that  for  freedom  on  the  one  hand,  and 
they  had  once  served  their  holy  of-  just  administration  on  Ihe  other,  the 
fice."*  unit  should  not  be  too  large  to  admit  of 

Where  is  the  effrontery,    the  search  the  participation  of   the  persons   con- 

for  methods  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  cerncd  in  the  management  of  their  own 

applause     for     revolutionary     models  ?  public  affairs.     If  the  Jacobins  had  not 

Such     inexcusable     perversion     of     a  been  overwhelmed  by  the  necessity  of 

writer's    meaning    for    an    evanescent  keeping  out  the  invaders,  they  might 

political  object — and  a  very  shabby  ob-  have  developed   the  germ  of  truth  in 

ject  too — is  enough  to  make  one  think  Rousseau's  loose  way  of  stating  the  ex- 

that   George  III.   knew   what  he  was  pediency  of  decentralization.     Asitwas, 

talking  about,  when  he  once  delivered  above  all    other    French  schools,   the 

himself  of  the  saying,  that  "  Politics  are  Jacobins  dealt  most  sternly  with  par- 

a  trade  for  a  rascal,  not  for  a  gentle-  ticularist  pretensions.    Of  all  men,  these 

man."  supposed  masters,  teachers,  and  models 

Let  me  cite  another  more  grotesque  of  mine  are  least  to  be  called  Separat- 

piece    of     irrelevancy    with    a    similar  ists.     To  them  more  than  to  any  other 

drift.      Some  months  ago  the   present  of  the  revolutionary  parties  the  great 

writer  chanced   to  express  an  opinion  heresy  of  Federalism  was  most  odious  ; 

upon  Welsh  Disestablishment.     Wales,  and  if  I  were  a  faithful  follower  of  the 

"  Miic.  I.  77-79.  •  Nov.  3,  1866. 
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Jacobin  model,  I  should  have  least  The  equally  misplaced  name  of  Fatal- 
patience  with  nationalist  sentiment  ism  is  sometimes  substituted  for  acqui- 
whethei  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  Wales,  escence,  in  criticisms  of  this  stamp.  In 
and  should  most  rigorously  insist  on  any  such  tense  anybody  is  a  fatalist  who 
that  cast-iron  incorporation  which,  as  it  believes  in  a  relation  between  cause  and 
happens,  in  the  case  of  Ireland  I  believe  effect.  If  it  is  fatalism  to  assume  that, 
to  be  equally  hopeless  and  undesirable,  given  a  certain  chain  of  social  or  political 
This  explanation,  therefore,  of  my  favor  antecedents,  they  will  inevitably  be  fol- 
for  Welsh  Disestablishment  is  as  ab-  lowed  byacertaio  chain  of  consequences, 
surdly  ignorant  as  it  is  far-fetched  and  then  every  sensible  observer  of  any 
irrelevant.  .  series  or  events  is  a  fatalist.      Catholic 

The  logical  process  is  worth  an  in-  Emancipation,  the  extension  of  the 
slant's  examination.  The  position  isno  franchise,  and  secret  ballot,  have  within 
less  than  this, — that  to  attempt  truly  to  the  last  sixty  years  completely  shifted 
appreciate  the  place  and  the  value  in  the  the  balance  of  political  power  in  Ire- 
history  of  thought  and  social  movements  land.  Land  legislation  has  revolution- 
of  men  who  have  been  a  hundred  years  ized  the  conditions  of  ownership, 
in  their  graves,  and  to  sympathize  with  These  vast  and  vital  changes  in  Ireland 
certain  sides  and  certain  effects  of  their  have  been  accompanied  by  the  transfer 
activity  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  decisive  power  from  aristocracy  to 
in  which  French  society  then  found  numbers  in  Great  Britain,  and  Great 
itself,  is  the  same  thing  as  binding  your-  Britain  is  arbiter.  Is  it  fatalism,  or  is  it 
self  to  apply  their  theories  and  to  imt-  common  sense,  to  perceive  that  one  new 
tate  their  activity,  under  an  entirely  effect  of  new  causes  so  potent  must  be 
heterogeneous  set  of  circumstances,  in  the  necessity  of  changing  the  system  of 
a  different  country,  and  in  a  society  with  Irish  government.  To  dream  that  yon 
wholly  dissimilar  requirements.  That  is  could  destroy  the  power  of  the  old  raas- 
the  argument  if  we  straighten  it  out  ters  without  finding  new,  and  that  hav- 
The  childishness  of  any  such  contention  ing  invited  the  nation  to  speak  you 
is  so  obvious,  that  I  should  be  ashamed  could  continue  to  ignore  the  national 
of  reproducing  it,  were  it  not  that  this  sentiment,  was  and  is  the  very  height  of 
very  contention  has  made  its  appearance  political  folly,  and  the  longer  the  dream 
at  my  expense  several  times  a  month  for  is  persisted  in  the  ruder  will  be  the 
the  last  two  years  in  all  sorts  of  impor-  awakening.  Surely  the  stupidest  fatal- 
tant  and  respectable  prints.  ism  is  far  more  truly  to  be  ascribed  to 

For  instance,  it  appears  that  I  once  those  who  insist  that  Ireland  was  eter- 

said  somewhere  that  Dan  ton  looked  on  at  nally  predestined  to  turmoil,  confusion, 

the  doings  of  bis  bloodier  associates  with  and  torment ;  that  there  alone  the  event 

"  sombre  acquiescence."     Argot,  it  was  denes   calculation  ;  and   that,   however 

promptly  pointed  out — and  I  espy  the  wisely,  carefully,  and  providently  you 

dark  phrase  constantly  adorning  leading  modify  or  extinguish  causes,  in  Ireland, 

articles  to  this  day — the  man  who  said  though  nowhere  else,  effects  will  still 

that  Danton  sombrely  acquiesced  in  the  survive  with  shape  unaltered  and  force 

doings  of  Billand,  Collot,  and  the  rest,  unabated. 

must  of  necessity,  being  of  a  firm  and  No  author  has  a  right  to  assume  that 
logical  mind,  himself  sombrely  acqui-  anybody  has  read  all  his  books  or  any 
esce  in  moonlighting  and  cattle-hough-  of  them,  but  he  may  reasonably  claim 
ing  in  Ireland.  Apart  from  the  curious  that  he  shall  not  be  publicly  classified, 
compulsion  of  the  reasoning,  what  is  labelled,  catalogued,  and  placed  in  the 
the  actual  state  of  the  case  ?  Acquies-  shelves,  on  the  strength  of  half  of  his 
cence  is  hardly  a  good  description  of  the  work,  and  that  half  arbitrarily  selected- 
mood  of  a  politician  who  scorns  delights  If  it  be  permitted  to  me  without  excess 
and  lives  laborious  days  in  actively  fight-  of  egotism  to  name  the  masters  to  whom 
ing  for  a  vigorous  policy  and  an  effec-  I  went  to  school  in  the  days  of  early 
live  plan  which,  as  he  believes,  would  manhood,  so  far  from  being  revolution- 
found  order  in  Ireland  on  a  new  and  ists  and  terrorists,  they  belonged  entirely 
more  hopeful  base.  He  may  be  wrong,  to  the  opposite  camp.  Austin's  Juris- 
but  where  is  the  acquiescence,  whether  prudence  and  Mill's  Logic  and  Utilitari- 
sombre  or  serene  ?  anism  were  everything,  and  Rousseau's 
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Social  Contract  was  nothing.  To  the  strange  sponsors  for  the  "  theories  and 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  I  principles  of  the  Terror"! 
never  said  a  word  about  "  Natural  What  these  opinions  came  to,  roughly 
Rights  "  in  any  piece  of  practical  pub-  speaking,  was  something  to  this  effect : 
lie  business  in  all  my  life ;  and  when  That  the  power  alike  of  statesmen  and 
that  famous  phrase  again  made  its  naked  of  publicists  over  the  course  of  affairs  is 
appearance  on  the  platform  three  or  strictly  limited  ;  that  institutions  and 
four  years  ago,  it  gave  me  as  much  sur-  movements  are  not  capable  of  immediate 
prise  and  dismay  as  if  I  were  this  after-  or  indefinite  modification  by  any  amount 
noon  to  meet  a  Deinotherium  shambling  of  mere  will;  that  political  tiuths  are 
down  Parliament  Street.  Mill  was  the  always  relative,  and  never  absolute  ; 
chief  influence  for  me,  as  he  was  for  that  the  test  of  practical,  political,  or 
most  of  my  contemporaries  in  those  social  pioposals  is  not  their  conformity 
days.  Experience  of  life  and  indepen-  to  abstract  ideals,  but  to  convenience, 
dent  use  of  one's  mind — which  he  would  utility,  expediency,  and  occasion  ;  that 
have  been  the  most  ready  of  men  to  ap-  for  the  reformer,  considerations  of  time 
plaud— have  since,  as  is  natural,  led  to  and  place  may  be  paramount ;  and  final- 
many  important  corrections  and  deduc-  ly,  as  Hill  himself  has  put  it,  that  gov 
tions  in  Mill's  political  and  philosophi-  ernment  is  always  either  in  the  hands, 
cal  teaching.  But  then  we  were  disci-  or  passing  into  the  hands,  of  whatever  is 
pies,  and  not  critics  ;  and  nobody  will  the  strongest  power  in  society,  and  that 
suppose  that  the  admirer  of  Words-  what  this  power  is,  and  shall  be,  de- 
worth,  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Cole-  pends  less  on  institutions  than  institu- 
ridge,  and  of  the  treatise  on  Represen-  tions  depend  upon  it.  If  I  were  pressed 
tative  Government,  the  administrator  in  for  an  illustration  of  these  principles  at 
the  most  bureaucratic  and  authoritative  work,  inspiring  the  minds  and  guiding 
of  public  services,  was  a  terrorist  or  an  the  practice  of  responsible  statesmen  in 
unbridled  democrat,  or  anything  else  great  transactions  of  our  own  day  and 
but  the  most  careful  and  rationalistic  generation,  I  should  point  to  the  sage, 
of  political  theorizers.  It  was  Mill  who  the  patient,  the  triumphant  action  of 
first  held  up  for  my  admiration  the  il-  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  emancipation 
lusttious  man  whom  Austin  enthusiast!-  of  the  negro  slaves.  However  that  may 
cally  called  the  "  godlike  Tutgot,"  and  be,  contrast  a  creed  of  this  kind  with 
it  was  he  who  encouraged  me  to  make  a  the  abstract,  absolute,  geometric,  unhis- 
study  of  that  great  and  inspiring  char-  toric,  peremptory  notious  and  reasonings 
acter.  I  remember  the  suspicion  and  that  formed  the  stock  in  trade  of  most, 
the  murmurings  with  which  Louis  Blanc,  though  not  quite  all,  of  the  French  rev- 
then  living  in  brave  and  honorable  exile  olutionists,  alike  in  action  and  in 
in  London,  and  the  good  fiiend  of  so  thought.  It  is  plain  that  they  are  the 
many  of  us,  and  who  was  really  a  liter-  direct  opposite  and  contradictory  of  one 
aiy  Jacobin  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  another. 

remonstrated  against  that  piece  of  what  To  clench  tbe  matter  by  chapter  and 

he  thought  grievously  misplaced  gloiifi-  veise,  I  should  like  to  recall  what  I  have 

cation.    Turgot    was,   indeed,    a    very  said  of  these  theories  and  principles  in 

singular  hero  with  whom  to  open  the  their  most  perfect  and  roost  important 

career    of    literary    jacobin.     So    was  literary  version.     How  have  I  described 

Burke, — the  author  of  those  wise  sen-  Rousseau's  Social  Contract  ?    It  placed, 

fences  that  still  ring  in  our  ears  :  "  The  I  said,  the  centre  of  social  activity  else- 

queslion  with  me  is,  not  whether  you  have  where  than  in  careful  and  rational  exatn- 

ti  right  to  render  your  people  miserable,  matron  of  social  conditions,  and  careful 

but  whether  it  is  not  your  interest  to  make  and  rational  effort  to  modify  them.     It 

them  happy.    It  is  not  what   a  lawyer  substituted  a  retrograde  aspiration  for 

tells  me  I  may  do,  but  -what  humanity,  direction,  and  emotion  for  the  discovery 

reason,  and  justice  tell  me  I  ought  to  do.  of  law.     It  overlooked  the  crucial  difn- 

Nobody  shall  persuade  me,  where  a  whole  culty— namely,    bow    to    summon    new 

people  are  concerned,  that  acts  of  lenity  force,    without    destroying    the    sound 

are  not  means  of  conciliation'*    Burke,  parts  of  a  stiucture  which  it  has  taken 

Austin,     Mill,    Turgot,     Comte— what  many  generations  to  erect.     Its  method 
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was  geometric  instead  of  being  historic,  is  at  the  best,  and  the  best  is  the  isl- 
and hence  its  "  desperate  absurdity.'  ception.  The  grandiose  types  mostly 
Its  whole  theory  was  constructed  with  fail.  In  our  own  day,  people  talk,  for 
an  imperfect  consideration  of  the  quali-  example,  with  admiration  of  Cromwell's 
ties  of  human  oatuie,  and  with  too  nar-  government  in  Ireland, — as  if  it  were  a 
row  a  view  of  society.  It  ignored  the  success,  instead  of  being  one  of  the 
great  fact  that  government  is  the  ait  of  worst  chapters  in  th*  whole  history  of 
wisely  dealing  with  huge  groups  of  con-  Irish  failure.  It  was  force  carried  to  its 
Hiding  interests,  of  hostile  passions,  of  utmost.  Hundreds  were  put  to  the 
hardly  reconcilable  aims,  of  vehemently  sword,  thousands  were  banished  to  be 
opposed  forces.  It  "gives  us  not  the  slaves  of  the  planters  in  the  West  Indies, 
least  help  toward  the  solution  of  any  of  and  the  remnant  were  driven  miserably" 
the  problems  of  actual  government"  off  into  the  desolate  wilds  of  Coooaught, 

Such  language  as  all  this  is  hardly  But  all  this  only  prepared  the  way  for 

that  of  a  disciple  to  a  master,  in  respect  further  convulsions  and  deadlier    dis- 

of  theories  and  principles  which  he  is  content. 

making  his  own  for  the  use  of  a  life-        It  is  irrational  to  contrast   Carlyle's 

time.    "  There  hasbeen  no  attempt"  [in  heroes,  Cromwell,  Mirabeau,  Frederick, 

these  pages],  I  said  in  winding  up,  "  to  Napoleon,  with  men  like  Washington  or 

palliate  either  the  shallowness  or  the  Lincoln.     The  circumstances  were  dif- 

practical  mischievousnesB  of  the  Social  ferent.     The  conditions  of  public    use 

Contract.     But  there  is  another  side  to  and  of  personal  greatness  were  different, 

its  influence.     We  should  be  false  to  our  But  if  we  are  to  talk  of  ideals,  heroes, 

critical  principle,  if  we  do  not  recognize  and  models,  I,  for  one,  should   hardly 

the  historical  effect  of  a  speculation  sci-  look  to  France  at  all.     Jefferson  was  no 

entifically  valueless."    Any  writer  would  flatterer  of  George  Washington  ;  but  his 

have  stamped  himself  as  both  unfit  for  character  of  Washington  comes  far  near- 

the  task  that  I  had  undertaken,  and  en-  er  to  the  right  pattern  of  a  great  ruler 

tirely  below  the  level  of  the  highest  crit-  than  can  be  found  in  any  of  Carlyle's 

ical  standard  of  the  day,  if  he  had  for  splendid  dithyrambs,  and  it  is  no  waste 

a  moment  dreamed  of  taking  any  other  of  time  to  recall  and  to  transcribe  it  :— 
point  of  view. 

As   for   historical   hero-WOrship,  after  .    His  mind  was  peat  and  powerful,  without 

Carlyle's  fashion,  whether  with  Jacobin  Q%j£&*3£i£XffitZ 

idols  or  any  other,  it  is  a  mood  of  mind  ton.  Bacon,  or  Locke  :  and  as  far  a*  be  saw, 

that   must   be   uncongenial    to   anybody  no  judgment  was  ever  Bounder.     It  was  slow 

who  had  ever  been  at  all  under  the  in-  i"  operation,  being  little  aided  by  invention  or 

(We  of  Mill.      Without  being  so  fool-  j-J-jg  JJJ^h— -J^  Hence 


tsh   as  to  disparage  the   part  played  by  vantage  he  derived  from  councils  of  war,  where 

great  men  in  great  crises,  we  could  have  hearing  all  suggestions,  he  selected  whatever 

no  sympathy  with  the  barbaric  and  cyn-  was   best;    and    certainly    no  general    ever 

ical  school,  who  make  greatness  identi-  f1lanoed,1h|?  i""1"  mora  )udic'ou«l»-    Bot ! 

,      .....  i         6       j  -  deranged  during  the  course  of  the  action,  il 

calwith  violence,  force,  and  mere  iron  anv  mBemberof  his  plan  was  dislocated  by  sud- 

will.      Cromwell  said,  in    vindication   of  den  circumstances,  he  was  slow  in  a  readjust- 

himself,   that   England   had  need  of  a  ment.    He  was  incapable  of  fear,  meeting  per- 

constable,  and  it  was  true.     The  con-  !on»1  dangers  wiih  the  calmest   unconcern, 

stable,  the  soldier,  the  daring  counsellor  S^l^T^unE  s£JXnE 

at  the  helm,  are  often  necessities  of  Ihe  stanMi    eVMT    consideration,    was  maturely 

time.     It  is  often  a  necessity  of  the  time  weighed ;  refraining  if  he  saw  a  doubt,  but 

that  the  energy  of  a  nation  or  of  amove-  when  once  decided,  going  through  with  his 

ment  should  gather  itself  up  in  a  reto-  PurP°?e-  t*™J!TtS?&!l&  ™«  !«' 

,    .      ,         ,  °  .    .         ,  1   -  ,,  (eerily  was  most  pure,  his  justice  the  roost  in- 

lute  band  or  a  resolute  chief;  as  the  fl*lible  I  have  ewr  known  ;  no  motives  of  in- 
revolutionary  energy  of  France  gathered  terest  or  consanguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred, 
itself  up  in  the  greater  Jacobins,  or  that  being  able  to  bias  his  decision.     He  was,  in- 

of  England  in  Oliver  Cromwell.    Goethe  deed- in  ««*  *'*  cf  «■  word'  a  "'"'  a 

.?  .        ,.         ...  11  a,   i        ,,    i    ,  good,  and  a  great  man.     His  temper  was  nat- 

says  that  nature  bids  us     Take  all,  but  ggj  lntabg  and  h]gh  (oned  .  b£  ^^ 

pay.        Revolutions    and    heroes    may  and  resolution  had  obtained*  nrmand  habitual 

give  us  all,  but  not  without  price.     This  ascendency  over  it. 
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In  conclusion,  the  plain  truth  is  that  than  a  bushel  of  books  about  the  Ven- 

all   parallels,  analogies,  and  similitudes  dean  or  any  other  episode  of  the  Revo- 

between  the  French  Revolution,  or  any  lution. 

part  or  phase  of  it,  and  our  affairs  in  Equally  frivolous  is  it,  for  any  useful 
Ireland  are  moonshine.  For  the  prac-  purpose  of  practical  enlightenment,  to 
tical  politician  his  problem  is  always  in-  draw  parallels  between  the  action  of  the 
dividual.  For  his  purposes  history  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland  to-day  and 
never  repeats  itself.  Human  nature,  that  of  the  French  clergy  on  the  eve  of 
doubtless,  has  a  weakness  for  a  prece-  the  Revolution.  There  is  no  sort  of 
dent ;  it  is  a  weakness  to  be  respected,  force  in  the  argument  that  because  the 
But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  essen-  French  clergy  fared  ill  at  the  Revolu- 
tial  reproduction  of  social  and  political  tion,*  therefore  the  Irish  clergy  will  fare 
combinations  of  circumstance.  To  talk  ill  when  self-government  is  bestowed  on 
about  Robespierre  in  Ireland  is  just  as  Ireland.  Such  talk  is  mere  ingenious 
idle  as  it  was  in  Robespierre  to  harangue  guess-work  at  best,  without  any  of  the 
about  Lycurgus  and  Brutus  in  Palis,  foundations  of  a  true  historical  analogy. 
To  compare  the  two  is  to  place  Ireland  The  differences  between  the  two  cases 
under  a  preposterous  magnify ing-glass  are  obvious,  and  they  go  to  the  heart  of 
of  monstrous  dimension.  Nor  is  dis-  the  matter.  For  instance,  the  men  who 
parity  of  scale  the  only  difference,  vital  came  to  the  top  of  affairs  in  France  were 
as  that  is.  In  no  one  of  the  leading  saturated  both  with  speculative  unbelief 
characteristics  of  a  community  in  a  state  for  one  thing,  and  with  active  hatred  of 
of  ferment,  save  the  odium  that  sur  ■■  the  Church  for  another.  In  Ireland,  on 
rounds  the  landlords,  and  that  not  uni-  the  contrary,  there  is  no  speculative  un- 
versa!,  does  Ireland  to-day  really  resem-  belief,  as  O'Connell  used  so  constantly 
ble  the  France  of  a  hundred  years  to  boast ;  and  the  Church  being  poor, 
ago.  Manners,  ideas,  beliefs,  traditions,  voluntary,  and  intensely  national  and 
crumbling  institutions,  rising  aspira-  popular,  has  nourished  none  of  those 
tions.  the  ordering  of  castes  and  classes,  gross  and  swollen  abuses  which  pro 
the  rivalry  of  creeds,  the  relations  with  voked  the  not  unreasonable  animosity 
the  governing  power— all  constitute  ele-  of  revolutionary  France.  In  truth,  it  is 
ments  of  such  radical  divergence  as  to  with  precisely  as  much  or  as  little  reason 
make  comparison  for  any  more  serious  that  most  of  the  soothsayers  and  prog- 
purpose  than  giving  a  conventional  and  nosticators  of  evil  take  the  directly  op- 
familiar  point  to  a  sentence,  entirely  posite  line.  Instead  of  France  these 
worthless.  choose,  as  they  have  an  equally  good 

It  is  pure  dilettantism,  again,  to  seek  right  to  do,  to  look  for  precedents  to 
the  moral  of  Irish  commotions  in  the  Spain,  Belgium,  or  South  America, 
insurrection  of  La  Vendee.  That,  as  Why  not  ?  They  assure  us,  in  their 
somebody  has  said,  was  like  a  rising  of  jingling  phrase,  that  Home  Rule  means 
the  ancient  Gauls  at  the  voice  of  the  Rome  Rule,  that  the  priests  will  be  the 
Druids,  and  led  by  their  great  chiefs,  masters,  and  that  Irish  autonomy  is 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  compare  La  only  another  name  for  the  reign  of  big- 
Vendee  with  Ireland  when  the  peasantry  otry,  superstition,  and  obscurantism, 
take  the  field  against  the  British  Govern-  One  of  these  two  mutually  destructive 
ment  with  Beresfords,  Fitzgeralds,  and  predictions  has  just  as  much  to  say  for 
Bouikea  at  their  head.  If  the  Vendeans  itself  as  the  other,  and  no  more.  We 
had  risen  to  drive  out  the  Charettes,  the  may  leave  the  prophets  to  fight  it  out 
Bon  champs,  the  Larochc-jac  quel  ins,  the  between  them  white  we  attend  to  our 
parallel  would  have  been  nearer  the  business,  and  examine  facts  and  proba- 
mark.     The  report  of  the  Devon  Com-  bilities  as  they  are,  without  the  aid  of 

mission,  the  green  pamphlet  containing    

an  account  of  the  famous  three  days 

discussion  between  O'Connell  and  Butt  *  The  Church  did  not  fare  so  very  ill,  after 

in  the  Duhlin   Corporation  in    1843,  or  •>"-    TJe  Sl»le.  ,r>  '79°.  undertook  the  debts 

h.if .  do*,™,,,  a* cw.  »&*  id-is?,r~siS,ffissoa,,ss 

between    r793    and    1800,   will   give  a  raore  than  that  amount.— Boiteu'a  Fiat  <U  la 

clearer  insight  into  the  Irish  problem  France,  p.  aoa. 
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capriciously  adopted  precedents  and  everything  in  the  world  has  its  decisive 
fantastical  analogies.  moment,  which  statesmen  know  and 
Parallels  from  France,  or  anywhere  seize ;  that  the  genius  of  politics,  as  a 
else,  may  supply  literary  amusement ;  ureal  man  of  letters  truly  wrote,  has 
they  may  furnish  a  weapon  in  the  play  not  "  All  or  Nothing"  for  its  motto, 
of  controversy.  They  shed  no  light  but  seeks  on  the  contrary  to  extract  the 
and  do  no  service  as  we  confront  the  greatest  advantage  from  situations  the 
solid  facts  of  the  business  to  be  done,  most  compromised,  and  never  flings  the 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  the  author  of  helve  after  the  hatchet.  Like  literature 
a  very  useful  and  superior  commonplace  the  use  of  history  in  politics  is  to  re- 
when  he  wrote  ;  "  No  man  who  is  badly  fresh,  to  open,  to  make  the  mind  gener- 
informed  can  avoid  reasoning  badly.  I  ous  and  hospitable  ;  to  enrich,  to  im- 
believe  that  whoever  is  rightly  instructed,  part  flexibility,  to  quicken  and  nourish 
and  rightly  persuaded  of  all  the  facts,  political  imagination  and  invention,  to 
would  never  do  anything  else  but  what  instruct  in  the  common  difficulties  and 
heought."  Another  great  French  ruler,  the  various  experiences  of  government; 
who,  even  more  than  Louis,  had  a  pierc-  to  enable  a  statesman  to  place  himself  at 
iag  eye  for  men  and  the  world  of  action,  a  general  and  spacious  standpoint.  All 
said  that  the  mind  of  a  general  ought  to  this,  whether  it  be  worth  much  or  little, 
be  like  a  field-glass,  and  as  clear  ;  to  and  it  is  surely  worth  much,  is  something 
see  things  exactly  as  they  are,  et  jamais  wholly  distinct  from  directly  aiding  a 
sefatre  des  tableaux, —newt  to  compose  statesman  in  the  performance  of  a  spe- 
the  objects  before  him  into  pictures,  cific  task.  In  such  a  case  an  analogy 
The  same  maxim  is  nearly  as  good  for  from  history,  if  he  be  not  sharply  on  bis 
the  man  who  has  to  conquer  difficulties  guard,  is  actually  more  likely  than  not 
in  the  field  of  government ;  and  anal-  to  mislead  him.  I  certainly  do  not 
ogies  and  parallels  are  one  way  of  sub-  mean  the  history  of  the  special  problem 
stituting  pictures  for  plans  and  charts,  itself.  Of  that  he  cannot  possibly  know 
Just  because  the  statesman's  problem  is  too  much,  nor  master  its  past  course  and 
individual,  history  can  give  him  little  foregone  bearings  too  thoroughly.  Ire- 
help.  I  am  not  so  graceless  as  to  de-  land  is  a  great  standing  instance.  There 
predate  history  or  literature  either  for  is  no  more  striking  example  of  the  dii- 
public  or  for  private  persons.  "Von  astrous  results  of  trying  to  overcome 
are  a  man,"  Napoleon  said  to  Goethe;  political  difficulties  without  knowing 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  literature  how  they  came  into  existence,  and 
should  prevent  the  reader  of  books  from  where  they  have  their  roots.  The  only 
being  a  man ;  why  it  should  blind  him  history  that  furnishes  a  clew  in  Irish 
to  the  great  practical  truths  that  the  end  questions  is  the  history  of  Ireland-— 
of  life  is  not  to  think  but  to  will ;  that  Nineteenth  Century. 


RECENT  EGYPTIAN  DISCOVERIES. 

It  is  curious  that  there  should  be  so  to  reign  in  1200  b.c.  ;  but  absolute 
much  information  extant  about  the  chronology  only  begins  with  the  Persian 
Twelfth  Dynasty,  although  we  are  abso-  invasion  in  527  b.c.  We  might  suppose 
lutely  unable  to  fix  its  date.  It  was  the  that,  if  1200  can  be  fixed  for  the  Twen- 
twelfth  family  of  Icings  which  ruled  in  tieth  Dynasty,  it  would  be  a  mere  mat- 
Egypt  ;  but  we  cannot  affirm  with  cer-  ter  of  calculation  to  discover  the  date 
tatnty  that  it  succeeded  the  eleventh  or  of  the  Twelfth  ;  and  this  is,  naturally, 
was  succeeded  by  the  thirteenth.  In  the  German  assumption.  The  same 
fact,  to  judge  from  the  evidence  of  the  great  Egyptologist  who  gave  us  a  corn- 
monuments  before  dates  can  be  assigned,  plete  hieroglyphic  grammar,  nine-tenth* 
the  first  six  dynasties  were  followed  by  of  which  must  have  been  evolved  from 
the  twelfth,  and  that  by  the  eighteenth  his  own  inner  consciousness,  dates  the 
and  the  nineteenth.  We  may  safely  as*  Twelfth  Dynasty  from  2466  B.C.  to 
same  that  the  Twentieth  Dynasty  began  2266  ;  and  his   theory  suffices  to  work 
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by,  though,  as  wc  have  said,  we  cannot  greatest  difficulties  of  reading  and  inter- 
reach  back  with  confidence  to  within  a  pretation.  He  had  another  advantage 
whole  millennium  of  the  year  2166.  Yet  in  the  fact  that  much  of  the  heavy  work 
the  names,  the  successions,  the  pedigree,  had  already  been  carried  out,  and  that 
the  performances,  the  officials,  the  geo-  he  was  spared  the  most  laborious  part 
graphical  limit* of  the  powerof  these  re-  of  such  excavations  as  those  of  Mr. 
mote  kings  are  almost  as  well  known  as  Petrie,  who  has  always  had  to  organize 
if  they  had  been  Roman  emperors,  and  control  a  band  of  native  workmen. 
Usertscn  succeeded  Amenemhat,  and  It  was  thus  possible  for  Mr.  Budge  to 
Amenemhat  Usertsen,  until  three  of  the  economize  his  time  to  the  utmost,  and 
one  name  and  four  of  the  other  had  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  got  through 
reigned  from  Nubia  to  the  Delta,  with  al-  a  prodigious  amount  of  work  in  the  few 
most  equal  ability,  and  leaving  behind  weeks  of  his  stay, 
them  monuments,  not  so  much  of  per-  The  tombs  newly  discovered  are  on  a 
sonal  wealth  or  greatness,  like  the  pyra-  hill  of  sandstone,  seen  on  the  right  hand, 
mids  of  their  predecessors,  as  of  public  or  western  bank,  as  we  approach  Aswan, 
utility,  like  the  Labyrinth  and  the  Nilo*  the  ancient  Syene,  the  Ptolemaic  Sunnu, 
meter,  by  which  the  water  supply  was  the  Biblical  Seveneh,  the  archaic  Abu, 
regulated  all  over  Egypt.  If  we  would  or  town  of  ivory  or  the  elephant,  from 
know  something  more  about  these  great  which  the  island  in  the  river  is  still 
rulers,  something  of  their  persopal  qualt-  called  Elephantine.  At  this  point  the 
ties,  we  must  seek  it  in  the  records  left  granite  formation  crops  out,  and  the 
by  their  officials,  and  so  far,  if  we  may  western  hill,  Contra-Syene,  is  the  last 
judge,  "tike  master,  like  man,"  they  ridge  of  the  sandstone  which  borders  the 
must  have  been  seven  of  the  most  en-  Nile  from  Silsilis-  The  ancient  lords  of 
lightened  legislators  who  ever  reigned  Syene  buried  their  dead  on  the  western 
over  any  people  of  whom  we  know.  In  side,  asjdid  the  Pyramid -builders  and  the 
these  records  we  learn  what  were  the  people  of  Thebes,  as  much  for  eonven' 
morals  and  manners  likely  to  be  an-  ience  as  for  any  religious  reason.  The 
proved  by  the  monarch,  and  each  offi-  Twelth  Dynasty  tombs  at  Bent  Hassan 
cial  prides  himself  on  having  carried  are  on  the  other  bank,  and  their  eri- 
out  the  just,  wise,  and  benevolent  policy  trances  face  the  opposite  way,  toward 
of  his  master.  The  inscriptions  of  Ben!  the  sunset.  Of  the  finest  of  the  tombs 
Hassan  and  the  remarkable  "Second  at  Syene,  Mr.  Bndge  remarks  that  it 
Sallier  Papyrus"  have  been  repeatedly  could  best  be  seen  at  9  a.m.,  when  the 
translated  and  quoted,  and  show  that  morning  sun  shone  directly  into  it.  The 
long  before  Moses  the  principles  illus-  monumental  tablet  of  Sabben  could  be 
trated  by  the  Ten  Commandments  were  seen  at  the  far  end.  We  have  remarked 
known  and  acted  upon  by  Amenemhat  on  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  Kings  of 
I.  and  his  son.  His  advice  to  his  sue-  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  ;  but  Sabben  ruled 
cessor  is  to  give  to  the  lowly  and  Aswan  under  the  Sixth.  His  royal  mas- 
strengthen  the  weak  ;  to  comfort  the  ter  was  the  giant  centenarian  Ra-nefer- 
afflicted,  and  to  see  that  none  in  his  land  Ka,  or  Pcpi  II.,  who  reigned  a  hundred 
should  want  bread*  In  the  papyrus  just  years.  The  tomb  of  Sabben  is  in  fine 
named  Amenemhat  states  that  "  he  sent  preservation,  and  full  of  inscriptions.  A 
his  messengers  to  Abu."  Itisthedis-  second  tomb,  not  in  such  a  complete 
covery  of  the  tombs  of  these  messengers  state,  is  that  of  Mechu,  and  a  third,  that 
which  Mr.  Wallis  Budge  described  in  the  of  Heq-ab,  but  the  most  important  is  on 
interesting  paper  read  before  the  Society  a  higher  level.  This  is  called  No.  31  by 
of  Biblical  Archeology  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Budge — a  number  which  gives  us 
last  month.  Mr.  Budge  was  sent  out  an  idea  bow  the  whole  hill  is  honey- 
to  Egypt  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  combed.  Before  describing  the  tombs 
Museum,  and  had  an  advantage  over  Mr.  Budge  gives  us  interesting  particii- 
most  explorers  in  that  country  as  his  lars  of  the  ancient  approach  to  the  high 
knowledge  of  hieroglyphics  was  already  level.  What  the  makers  of  the  grottoes 
complete  ;  and  he  entered  on  the  labors  aimed  at  chiefly  was  that  the  best  stone 
prepared  for  him  by  General  Grenfell  at  should  be  used  ;  and,  though  Sabben  had 
once  and  fully  armed  to  overcome  the  to  be  content  with  a  lower  stratum'. 
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Nub-kau-Ra-necht  was  buried  where  the  also  discovered,  a  pit  within  a  pit  and 
stone  is  best  and  hardest,  near  (he  lop  within  a*thi  rd  pit,  the  care  taken  to  pre 
of  the  hill ;  and  one  of  the  most  inter-  serve  and  conceal  the  bodies  having  been 
esling  features  of  the  discovery  is  that  a  most  elaborate.  "  We  found,"  says  Mr. 
fine  broad  staircase  ran  from  the  quay  Budge,  "  in  one  corner  of  the  pit  a  hoi 
up  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  the  layer  low  about  two  feet  deep,  which  led  to  a 
of  stone  in  which  the  tombs  are  cut,  and  very  narrow  passage  about  two  feet  wide 
that  this  stair  is  still  almost  perfect,  al-  by  eighteen  inches  high.  We  dragged 
though  the  quay  has  been  wrecked-  The  ourselves  through  this  passage  one  by 
stairway  of  Mitosis,  described  in  Allan  one,  and  found  that  on  the  other  aide 
Quartermain,  was  perhaps  fifty  feet  there  was  a  fourth  square  pit  or  shaft, 
higher,  but  cannot  much  have  surpassed  the  sides  of  which  bad  been  carefully 
this  one  at.  Aswan.  Similar  stairways  smoothed."  The  shaft  was  filled  up 
must  have  existed  at  Thebes  and  at  with  small  stones,  and  further  than  thii 
Beni  Hassan,  but  they  have  long  per-  point  the  explorers  did  not  penetrate ; 
ished.  Between  each  set  of  steps  at  but  the  shaft  was  no  doubt  the  final 
Aswan  is  a  slope,  up  which  the  coffins  resting-place  of  Nub-kau-Ra-necht. 
were  dragged  by  men  on  the  steps  at  As  we  have  said,  the  number  of  tombs 
each  side.  When  General  Grenfell  first  in  this  same  hill  is  very  great,  and  we 
discovered  the  tombs,  he  cleared  the  must  refer  to  Mr.  Budge's  forthcoming 
sand  from  the  steps ;  but  already,  in  paper  for  an  account  of  some  of  them, 
eight  months,  when  Mr.  Budge  arrived,  and  of  an  interesting  Coptic  "  day  r,"  or 
so  strong  is  the  drift,  they  were  com-  convent,  at  the  foot  of  the  slope.  It 
pletely  covered,  and  had  to  be  dug  out  concludes  with  the  remark  that  the  stone 
again.  staircase  it  unique,  and  that  the  so- 
The  tomb  No.  31  is  at  the  top,  and,  called  "  Proto-Doric"  columns  of  twoof 
from  what  Mr.  Budge  tells  us,  must  be  the  tombs  are  of  a  character  elsewhere 
considered  a  discovery  of  the  highest  in*  unknown.  One  of  the  most  curious  de- 
terest  and  importance  both  in  art  and  ductions  relates  to  the  violation  of  the 
history.  The  great  man  here  buried  tombs  at  some  very  early  period,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  lady  named  Satihetep,  Mr.  Budge  quotes  an  interesting  passage 
who,  as  Mr.  Budge  believes,  was  the  from  the  Coptic  Life  of  Ptsemtios,  as  to 
daughter  of  Se-renput,  who  occupied  an  the  existence  and  treatment  of  tombs  ia 
adjacent  tomb,  and  who  certainly  lived  the  seventh  century  a  d.,  but  Mr.  Budge 
under  Usertsen  I.  Heq-ab,  mentioned  ia  disposed  to  put  the  principal  destruc- 
above,  was  the  brother  of  the  lady  tioos  down  to  Cambyses.  The  tombs 
Satihetep,  and  Mr.  Budge  found  a  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty  were  probably 
wrecked  tomb  which  had  belonged  to  opened  in  (he  troublous  interval  before 
Seten,  a  granddaughter  of  Se-renput.  the  accession  of  the  Twelfth ;  and  the 
So  that,  as  he  observes,  Se-renput  was  later  and  finer  caves  may  have  been  de- 
the  founder  of  a  great  family  of  rulers  stroyed  under  the  predecessor*  of  the 
of  Elephantine  during  the  Twelfth  Eighteenth  Dynasty ;  bnt  Mr.  Budge 
Dynasty,  and  these  tombs  were  made  thinks  the  ruin  was  not  wrought  by 
for  him  and  his  family.  At  Beni  Has*  Egyptian  hands,  and  quotes  the  Ckrm- 
san  there  is  a  similar  succession  of  local  ck  of  John,  Bishop  of  Nikiu,  who  ex- 
rulers,  similarly  connected  through  pressly  states  that  the  Persian  soldiers 
daughters.  Se-renput  held  a  chief  com-  destroyed  the  town  of  Aswan;  but  in 
mand  ia  an  expedition  to  Ethiopia,  which  addition  great  damage  was  done  by 
took  place  in  the  forty-third  year  of  crowds  of  fanatical  recluses,  anchorites 
Usertsen  I.,  and  which  is  also  mentioned  and  ascetics,  who  took  up  their  abodes 
at  Beni  Hassan,  where  Amen-em-hat-  in  these  spacious  tombs,  and,  looking 
Ameni  is  described  as  having  dislin-  upon  the  divinities  of  ancient  Egypt  as 
guished  himself  signally  at  the  head  of  devils,  destroyed  or  plastered  them  over, 
four  hundred  men.  The  tomb  of  Nub-  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Temples  of  Kar- 
kau-Ra-necht,  his  grandson,  is,  how-  nak  and  Luxor,  and  many  other  places, 
ever,  the  finest  of  the  series  and  the  best  —Saturday  Review. 
preserved.     The  mummy  pit  within  was 
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Ekgiism  statesmen  have  a  practice,  constantly  in  men's  months,  or  why  are 
unknown,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  their  acts,  which  they  must  know  to  be 
upon  the  Continent,  of  occasionally  lee-  so  ordinary  and  so  like  the  acts  of  other 
turing  upon  some  subject  of  human  in-  people,  such  objects  of  interest  and  of 
terest  unconnected,  or  but  indirectly  comment  ?  If  a  King  dines  with  a 
connected,  with  politics.  We  wish  some  friend,  or  an  actress  puts  on  an  outrl 
one  of  them  of  the  first  rank— Mr.  John  bonnet,  newspapers,  sometimes  even 
Morley,  for  example,  or  Lord  Randolph  grave  newspapers,  are  full  of  comments 
Churchill — would  tell  us,  and  tell  us  on  the  meaning  and  the  consequences  of 
honestly,  the  precise  effect  upon  the  that  insignificant  departure  from  custom, 
mind  of  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  ex-  The  internal  vanity  which  exists  in  us 
cessive  publicity.  Lord  Randolph,  per-  all,  though  in  such  different  degrees, 
haps,  could  tell  ns  best,  for  be  is  the  must  be  roused  by  so  much  attention, 
subject  of  constant  praise  and  invective,  and  must  destroy  in  its  subjects  part  of 
and  he  is  said  to  read  everything  in  print  the  mental  sense  of  proportion,  and 
about  himself-  What  does  he  find  to  be  part,  too,  of  the  power  of  self-control, 
the  effect  upon  his  own  mind  after  a  How  control  anything  so  large  that  the 
year  or  two  of  that  singular  and  unpleas-  entire  human  race  is  interested  in  its  ex- 
mg  discipline  ?  Is  he  disciplined,  or  istence  and  its  ways  ?  The  effect  of  that 
stung,  or  rendered  more  self-confident?  cannot  be  good  altogether,  though  we  do 
It  is  the  custom  of  journalists  to  assume  not  undervalue  the  strengthening  power 
that  criticism  must  be  beneficial— they  of  self-confidence  ;  and  there  is  another 
must  assume  it,  or  they  could  hardly  effect,  besides.  It  must  be  very  difficult 
pursue  their  trade  with  any  peace  of  for  any  one  who  is  the  subject  of  innu- 
mind — but  though  that  may  be  true  of  merable  comments,  to  retain  ordinary 
the  whole  body  of  public  men,  it  can  and  useful  respect  for  public  opinion- 
hardly  he  completely  true  of  the  indi-  Nine-tenths  of  the  comments  must  con- 
vidual.  One  would  fancy  that  the  effect  tain  some  inaccuracy,  born  either  of  ig- 
of  perpetual  criticism,  of  being  subjected  norance,  or  of  malice,  or  of  loyalty,  of 
always  to  an  over-bright  light,  most  differ  which  the  subject  of  those  comments 
with  the  temperament  of  the  person  must  not  only  be  aware,  but  must,  from 
criticised,  and  with  the  consequent  de-  his  own  knowledge  of  himself  and  his 
gree  of  pain  or  pleasure.  Lord  Palmer-  motives,  be  absolutely  certain.  How 
ston,  it  is  said,  never  caved  in  the  slight-  can  he  feel  for  those  utterances  anything 
est  degree  for  newspaper  criticism,  and  but  contempt,  contempt  humorous  or 
Lord  Russell  said  that  publicly  of  him-  wrathful  according  to  his  temperament, 
self,  while  the  same  was  probably  true  or  how  regard  "opinion"  as  anything 
of  Lord  Beacoosfield ;  but  President  but  a  manufactured  article,  entirely 
Lincoln  was  obliged  t©  give  up  reading  without  title  to  reverence,  or  even  to  re- 
newspapers,  and  Prince  Bismarck  is  gard  ?  A  scorn  for  it  must  be  begotten  in 
stung  by  them  aa  if  he  were  visited  un-  his  mind,  which  speedily  develops  into  a 
expectedty  by  a  flight  of  mosquitoes,  scom  for  the  humanity  that  is  so  easily 
Still,  apart  from  individual  temperament,  beguiled.  This  sentiment  must  be  espe- 
Ihere  must  be  some  general  effect  pro-  cially  strong  with  Kings,  who  shroud 
daced,  and  one  would  like  to  know  in  their  private  thoughts  and  motives  in  a 
the  rough  what  it  is.  We  should  fancy  seciecy  but  rarely  broken  through,  and 
it  was,  on  the  whole,  and  allowing  for  by  statesmen  charged  with  foreign  affairs, 
the  exceptional  goodness  of  certain  na-  who  are,  of  all  men  holding  office,  most 
tares,  almost  entirely  bad.  Extreme  liable  to  journalists'  misconception, 
publicity  must,  to  begin  with,  increase  Kings  make  a  habit  of  secrecy,  and  are, 
that  idea  so  visible  in  Kings,  and  actors,  besides,  seen  through  a  medium  which 
and  public  singers,  that  they  are  the  makes  all  their  acts,  whether  good  or 
pivots  of  human  affairs,  the  centres  evil,  assume  an  importance,  in  the  midst 
round  which  the  thoughts  of  the  human  of  other  and  similar  acts,  which  must  to 
race  revolve.     If  not,   why  are  they  so  themselves  often  teem  perfectly  prepos- 
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terous.  The  King  yawned  because  he  yet,  when  it  is  visible,  obey  it  as  if  it 
was  bored,  and  instantly  there  is  a  rumor  were  independent  of  them,  and  in  some 
afloat  which  influences  Bourses  and  dis-  sort  semi-divine.  There  are  men,  we 
mays  statesmen.  The  King  knows  that  believe,  certainly  there  is  one,  who  hav- 
he  only  yawned  because  he  could  not  tug  by  speeches  of  their  own  elicited  a 
help  it,  though  he  would  have  helped  it  vast  mass  of  comments,  a  roar  as  of  ten 
if  he  could,  and  the  public  comment  on  thousand  throats,  accept  that  mass,  that 
his  yawning  must  make  him  feel  as  if  roar,  as  something  self 'developed  and 
pigmies  were  applying  opera-glasses  to  possessing  inherent  authority,— as  a 
a  giant.  Frederick  the  Great  had  that  guide,  in  fact,  sent  them  to  make  their 
feeling  in  the  highest  degree,  and  it  in-  course  plain  to  themselves.  They  find 
spired  him  with  a  sardonic  scorn  of  "  the  fierce  light"  which  beats  on  them 
opinion  as  something  too  ridiculous,  too  fascinating  and  cheering,  and  rather 
utterly  without  validity,  or  even  mean-  than  be  out  of  its  rays,  will  steer  any 
ing,  to  be  considered  for  a  moment,  course,  however  dreary  it  may  look  to 
He  was  perfectly  good-natured  about  it,  their  own  inner  sight,  which  will  once 
and  even  willing  to  circulate  pasquinades  again  bring  them  within  its  vivifying 
on  himself ;  but  it  was  the  good-nature  radiance.  Their  minds  do  not  harden, 
of  Gulliver  in  Lilliput, — that  is,  of  one  but  soften  under  it ;  and  the  evil  pro- 
watching  lesser  creatures  playing  their  duced  in  them  is  not  scorn  of  the  human 
not  uninteresting  but  unimpoiUnt  amies,  race,  but  distrust  of  Self,  and  desire  for 
Foreign  Secretaries,  too,  are  in  this  re-  the  help  of  an  opinion  which  all  the 
spect  just  like  Kings.  The  journalists  while  they  know  to  be  mainly  ignorant, 
usually  perceive  what  they  are  doing  two  or  only  half-free  from  interested  motive, 
or  three  days  too  late,  and  almost  neces-  Kings,  we  do  not  quite  know  why,  have 
saiily  mistake  the  meaning  of  acts,  and  been  singularly  free  from  this  lempta- 
even  speeches,  which  are  intended  to  tion, — it  may  be  that  Court  flattery  dulls 
have  a  calculated  effect,  not  where  the  tbe  desire  for  popular  approval,  as  con* 
journalists  live,  but  in  invisible  Courts,  slant  good  feeding  dulls  epicurism  ;  but 
and  on  minds  entirely  beyond  or  out-  it  is,  next  to  the  impulse  toward  scorn, 
side  newspaper  ken.  Lord  Salisbury  the  greatest  temptation  of  modern  states- 
gave,  the  other  day,  a  hint  that  this  ig-  men,  and  with  orators  is,  for  the  mo- 
norance  of  his  commentators  struck  him  ment,  almost  irresistible, 
painfully  ;  and  Prince  Bismarck,  if  be  So  serious  do  we  hold  these  conse- 
ever  mentions  such  creatures  as  press-  quences  of  extreme  publicity  to  be,  that 
men,  docs  it  with  an  angry  scorn  which  we  have  some  difficulty  in  perceiving 
can  scarcely  be  affected,  and  hardly  where  the  countervailing  good  can  be 
produced  except  by  familiarity  with  found  ;  but  we  suppose  it  exists  in  these 
their  errors.  Tbe  scorn  which  he  be-  two  results.  Most  men  forced  to  live 
trays  must  be  the  result  of  over-public-  under  fierce  light,  try  in  some  degree  to 
ity,  and  that  scorn  must  be  injurious,  if  live  np  to  the  requirements  of  that  situ- 
only  because  it  conceals  from  him  the  ation.  They  know  what  the  watchers 
guiding  wisdom  which  lies  hidden  in  the  expect,  and  except  when  carried  away 
consentaneous  thought  of  great  mulri-  by  passion,  try  to  realize  expectation, 
tudes  of  interested  men.  Kings,  for  example,  are  rarely  undtgni- 
\¥*e  all  know,  in  this  country  all  pain-  fied,  and  still  more  rarely  exhibit  per- 
fully  know,  the  other  side  of  the  bad  sonal  fear.  They  feel  it  probably  as 
effect  of  publicity,  the  hold  it  takes  upon  often  as  other  men,  but  they  do  not 
those  whose  temperament  or  whose  his-  show  it,  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  hav- 
tory  leads  them  to  reverence  it-  It  be-  ing  upon  them  precisely  the  effect  which 
comes  a  master  whose  influence  it  is  im-  discipline  has  upon  ordinary  soldiers, 
possible  to  shake  off.  Statesmen  so  in-  That  is,  the  "  fierce  light"  enables  them 
duenced  study  "  opinion"  as  an  oracle,  to  conquer  that  selfishness  which  in  all 
watch  for  its  changes  in  advance  as  men  not  cursed  with  exceptionally  feeble 
courtiers  watch  for  a  Sovereign's  moods,  nerves,  is  the  true  root  and  cause  of 
and  gradually  arrive  at  an  inexplicable  cowardice.  Statesmen  in  our  day  dread 
yet  common  state  of  mind,  in  which  they  assassins  very  much,  and  have  good 
try  themselves  to  induce  or  foster  it,  and  reason  to  dread  them  ;  but  they  face  the 
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risk,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly  well,—-  ment  of  fortitude,  sometimes  taking  bad 
better  decidedly  than  did  the  great  men  forms,  sometimes  good,  which  strength- 
en the  Middle  Ages,  who  were  expdsed  ens  the  inner  fibres  of  the  character.  If 
to  the  same  danger.  They,  in  fact,  fear  that  is  so,  the  compensation  is  ade- 
comment  from  the  universal  throat  as  qaate  ;  and  there  is  one  bit  of  evidence 
much  as  the  soldier  fears  his  comrades'  that  it  is  so.  Fallen  Kings  bear  their 
contempt  and  his  Colonel's  sentence  of  misfortunes  singularly  well.  They  do 
punishment.  Then  it  is  probable,  mote  not  take  to  drink  (the  Young  Pretender 
than  probable,  though  only  the  sufferers  never  was  a  King)  ;  they  do  not  whine, 
can  know  the  exact  truth,  that  incessant  and  they  do  not  lose  their  capacity  for 
comment,  much  of  it  hostile  and  more  reigning.  They  put  up  with  the  decree 
inaccurate,  acts  as  a  training,  and  de-  of  Fate,  and  watt  on  steadily.  Their 
velops  in  the  victim  a  partly  unconscious  characteristic  has  been  endurance  ;  and 
fortitude.  It  operates  as  clothes  are  be-  that  quality,  one  of  the  best,  after  all, 
lieved  to  do  upon  the  human  body.  One  that  men  can  possess,  may  be  developed 
would  fancy  that  a  man  habituated  to  by  the  extreme  publicity  of  their  lives, 
live  without  clothes  must  be  stronger  The  Emperor  Frederick  is  doubtless  an 
than  a  man  who  lives  habitually  in  uni-  unusually  brave  man,  but  the  serenity 
form  ;  but  army  doctors  say  this  is  not  with  which  he  bears  his  unprecedented 
the  case.  The  dressed  man  has  learned  position— whenever1  before  did  an  Em- 
unconsciously  to  carry  weight,  and  his  peror  live  and  reign  with  the  capital 
muscles  develop  under  that  unnoticed  sentence  recorded  before  his  eyes  in  let- 
training  a  hardness  to  which  his  un-  ten  that  cannot  lie  ?— may  be  due  in 
dressed  rival  never  attains.  The  effect  part  to  that  discipline  under  which  most 
of  perpetual  criticism  on  many  minds —  men  wince,  some  men  fly,  and  a  few 
perhaps  on  the  minds  of  all  Kings,  and  grow  feeble,  the  discipline  of  extreme 
those  few  others  who  possess  no  method  publicity  which  the  heir  to  a  great  throne 
of  escape,  who  must  submit  while  they  must  suffer  almost  from  his  birth.— 
live  to  the  "  fierce  light" — is  a  develop-  Spectator. 
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The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.     By  Alexander  gurate  a  conflict  of  the  Titans.     In  his  earlier 

William  KingUke.    Vols.  V.-VI.    From  the  volumes   Mr.    Kinglake  recites   with   striking 

Opening   of   Pelissier's    Command    to   the  eloquence  and  vigor  of  style  the  international 

Death  of  Lord  Raglan.    New  York  :  Harptr  relations  of  Europe  growing  oat  of  the  acces- 

&•  Brothers.  sion  of  Louis  Napoleon  to   Presidential,  and 

finally  to  Imperial,  power,  and  the  complica- 

The  closing  volumes  of  a  history  which  has  tlons  which  led  to  (he  Crimean  War.    These 

been  in  progress  of  writing  for  many  years  volumes  at  once  made  their  mark  on  the  litera- 

make  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  author,  tnre  of  the  world,  not  only  became  they  nn- 

who  has  grown  old  in  bis  task.     The  military  earthed  hidden  facts  essential  to  the  nexns  of 

events  of  the  Crimean  War  have  no  great  im-  events— facts  hitherto  buried   in  the  archives 

portance  as  a  chapter  In  the  history  of  war,  of  the  foreign  offices  of  France  and  England, 

except  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  transcendent  necessary  to  the  bridging  of  otherwise  Impasai- 

genius  of  Todleben  as  the  greatest  engineer  of  ble  lotion*  In  the  logic  of  history— bnt  even 

modern  times.     The  "  terrible  Colonel  of  Sap-  more  because  they  present  a  series  of  historical 

pen,"  as  Kinglake  so  often  calls  bim,  is  quite  portraits  so  brilliant  and  vivid  in  coloring,  so 

as  much  the  hero  of  the  later  volumes  as  is  sharply  limned,  so  masterly  in   workmanship, 

Lord  Raglan,  to  defend  whom  from  aspersions  that  they  stand  In  letters,  as  Vandyke's  can- 

of  incompetency  the  history  was  written.     But  vases   stand   in    art    portraiture.      From    the 

the  political  and  diplomatic  hfctnry  wrapped  up  standpoint   of    literary  art.it  may  be  safely 

with  the  Crimean  War,  particularly  in  its  pref-  claimed  that  these  splendid  personal  plctnres 

ace  and  earlier  chapters,  lies  at  the  roots  of  constitute  a  most  salient  feature  of  Kinglake' s 

the  events  which  make  the  condition  of  Europe  great  work.     In  the  two  later  volumes  before 

an  armed  camp  to-day  and  threaten  to  inauf-  us,   which  close  the  work   somewhat  prema- 
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turcly,  us  they  end  with  the  death  of  Lord 
Raglan,  and  not  with  the  evacuation  of  the  be- 
leaguered fortress,  Kinglike  bring!  hit  toil* 
to  a  clou.  He  has  this  excuse,  however :  the 
final  fall  of  Sebaitopol  was  already  •  foregone 
conclusion,  and  this  was  inevitably  the  dote 
of  the  contest.  Nicholas,  whose  haughty  and 
impregnable  obstinacy  had  brought  on  the 
war,  died  of  a  broken  heart  when  the  close  was 
so  clearly  foreshadowed.  The  death  of  Lord 
Raglan,  the  change  of  Canrobert  for  Pftlisaier, 
in  the  command  of  the  French  troops,  or  any 
other  event  in  the  rearrangement  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  contest,  was  a  matter  of  minor 
importance,  though  the  contest  might  be  short- 
ened or  lengthened  by  It.  That  the  mighty  cita- 
del, so  magnificently  defended  by  the  genius  of 
the  greatest  of  engineers,  was  certain  to  yield 
its  keys  to  Its  patient  but  determined  besiegers, 
no  matter  what  mistakes  they  might  make,  was 
patent  to  all  Europe  when  the  gallant  and 
high-minded  Raglan,  broken  In  health  by  the 
toils  and  exposures  of  the  campaign,  yielded 
to  cholera  some  six  months  before  the  final 
end.  Volume  V.  covers  the  fortunes  of  the 
siege  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  incum- 
bency of  Marshal  Canrobert  as  commander  of 
the  French  contingent,  and  la  taken  up  with  an 
account  of  the  format  siege  work.  Its  politi- 
cal significance  consists  in  the  revelation  it 
makes  of  Napoleon's  intrigues  to  protract  the 
siege  and  hamper  the  energies  of  the  allied 
commanders  till  he  could  consummate  his 
vainglorious  scheme  of  taking  the  field  in  per- 
son at  the  head  of  a  large  army  of  reinforce* 
menu  ;  of  completing  the  investment  of  the 
fortress,  and  compelling  the  cod  of  the  war  by 
.supremacy  of  overpowering  numbers  amid  a 
grand  blase  of  military  fireworks  which  should 
clothe  his  own  insignificance  with  the  show  of 
warlike  glory.  We  are  told,  too,  bow  this 
pompous  scheme,  whether  from  the  Emperor's 
cowardice,  his  sense  of  Incompetency,  or  hi* 
dread  of  the  clement  of  restless  revolution  at 
home,  finally  collapsed.  This  foolkb  plan, 
still  more  foolishly  abandoned,  since  once 
organized  it  might  have  been  effected  without 
difficulty,  did  much  to  add  to  the  suspicion  of 
the  shrewd  observers  of  Europe  that  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  had  as  much  of  the  char- 
latan In  his  essential  character  as  he  had  dis- 
played in  his  political  and  executive  methods. 
C  unrobe  it's  timidity  a*  a  general  (for  as  a  man 
no  one  could  question  his  gallantry) ;  hi*  dis- 
position to  avoid  those  assault*  in  force  by 
which  the  breaching  work  begun  by  the  allied 
batteries  could  alone  be  carried  to  a  swift  con- 


lb* 

elusion  ;  the  passive  resistance  which,  he  set 
against  the  fierce  impatience  of  hi*  own  corps- 
commanders,  and  the  urgent  remonstrances  of 
Lord  Raglan — all  these  are  now  clearly  ex- 
plained, and  they  relieve  the  memory  of  Can- 
robert in  large  pan  of  the  imputations  which 
have  rested  on  him.  Yet  had  a  soldier  of 
different  temperament  been  In  command,  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  the  Emperor  and  his  secret 
representative  In  the  camp.  Marshal  Nid, 
would  have  found  a  tar  less  pliant  cool.  It  ii 
Intimated  that  Canrobert**  resignation  was 
largely  caused  by  the  discovery  that  be  bad 
been  used  as  a  mere  puppet  of  imperial  in- 

The  accession  of  Pelissier,  a  much  more 
fiery  and  determined  nature,  was  permitted  bf 
Napoleon,  because  the  motive  for  delay,  bis 
purpose  of  reaping  personal  glory  '<■  lilc 
Crimea,  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  now  every 
consideration  urged  a  rapid  ending  of  the  siege. 
While  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  are  not  en- 
gaged with  any  such  striking  events  a*  the  pre- 
liminary battles — the  Alma,  Inker  man  n,  and 
Balaklava— they  are  full  of  splendid  minor 
episodes,  in  which  the  historian's  genius  for 
energetic  narrative  and  vivid  pictorial  writing 
Is  fully  illustrated.  The  trench-work,  Involving 
the  counter-works  of  Todleben,  who  fought 
with  pick  and  shovel  with  all  the  daring,  pre- 
science, and  inventive  genius  with  which  other 
great  generals  have  manoeuvred  with  field  bat- 
talions, was  so  studded  with  startling  and 
dramatic  events,  that  even  the  attention  of  the 
non-military  reader  is  successfully  naaasatsd 
from  first  to  last. 

During  the  portion  of  Marshal  PWissfer's 
command,  recorded  In  the  closing  volume,  > 
period  of  only  a  few  months,  there  was  almost 
as  much  to  criticise  in  the  new  general  s 
methods  as  there  had  been  in  those  of  Canro- 
bert. He  feugfat,  it  is  true,  with  tremendous 
energy,  but  his  assaults  were  often  delivered 
with  bad  judgment  and  without  due  regard  10 
that  symmetrical  plan  of  action  which  fully 
considered  the  co-operation  of  the  English 
force*  and  the  best  results  to  be  obtained  from 
such  co-operation.  Kinglahe  thinks  that  the 
old  Algerian  warrior  had  been  half-crated  bf 
the  irritation  which  burned  within  him  at  die 
Emperor's  action  ;  and  that  the  lucidity  ol  his 
judgment  had  been  befogged  by  his  obstinacy 
and  anger,  which  were  still  kept  at  fever  excite- 
ment by  Napoleon'*  disposition  to  interfere 
with  him  and  to  dictate  the  details  of  the  cam- 
paign from  Pari*.  In  addition  to  this,  It  '* 
probable  that  the  French    marshal,  who  bad 
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been  educated  In  campaigns  with  half-savage  Ait  unwillingness  to  handicap  the  vigor  of  bis 
races.  Buffered  from  a  certain  cruelty  and  cal-  style  by  an  unnecessary  word.  Indeed,  this 
lousness  of  temper  which  took  but  little  ac-  leads  to  occasional  involutions  of  phrase  not  in 
count  of  the  lota  of  human  life  as  a  factor  in  accord  with  the  genius  of  English  structure. 
military  operations.  The  recklessness  with  But  with  these  exceptions,  it  is  difficult  to  And 
which  be  pushed  his  own  men,  and  thereby  literary  form  snore  picturesque,  animated,  and 
forced  the  English  contingent  into  positions  energetic,  more  fully  charged  with  the  electric 
where  the. terrible  butchery  could  not  1m  jastl-  fire  of  the  thought  itself.  It  bean  witness  at 
ted  by  any  probable  gain,  as  measured  by  every  tarn  to  the  great  labor  and  faithfulness 
sound  military  judgment,  is  tobemostsevarely  which  have  busied  themselves  no  less  with  the 
reprobated.  Thai  it  caused  a  serious  quarrel  perfection  and  finish  of  ike  exterior  than  with 
.with  Lord  Raglan,  lor  whom  Pelissior  had  the  truth  and  fulness  of  statement  and  de- 
openly  ex  pi  eased  the  warmest  admiration,  is  ductian.  The  genius  for  literary  expression 
certain.  The  most  prominent  example  of  which  made  the  name  of  Kinglake  famous  In 
Pelitslcr's  costly  blundering  In  this  way  was  "  Eolhsn,"  many  years  before  he  began  the 
during  those  eight  terrible  days  in  June,  where  more  serious  labors  of  historical  composition, 
the  storming  parties  were  made  tn  traverse  makes  "  The  Invasion  sf  the  Crimea"  a 
open  spaces  in  front  of  hostile  works  pouring  Maaua«uiii«n  pawnim, 
out  a  withering  storm  of  lead  and  iron  from  fjsunuhun  aulas  semUqas  liw, 
great  and  small  guns,  without  any  previous  a  work  full  of  the  salt  of  Immortality.  How- 
bombardment  sufficient  to  prepare  the  way  for  ever  little  we  may  care  for  the  events  on  which 
effective  attack.  Such  waste  of  precious  life  his  genius  has  wrought,  no  lover  of  literature 
was  at  odds,  with  every  sound  military  maxim,  will  fail  to  take  delight  in  the  skill  and  beauty 
no  leas  unscientific  than  had  been  Canrobert's  of  the  writing. 
elaborate  destruction  of  the  Russian  works  by 

artillery-fire  without    clinching    the  result  by  Thb.    Islaud  ;    OB,  the    Adventures   of    A 

heavy  storming  parties.     Todlebenx  genius  in  Person  of  Quality.     By    Richard  Wbite- 

a  night  could  repair  the  Russian  works  left  un-  fug-     London  and  New  York :  Lam£matu, 

seised  by  the  enemy,  but  no  magic  could  re-  Grttn  &'  Co, 

store  the  gallant  battalions  which  had  been  so  Mr.   Whlteing's    book  seems  primarily  de- 

rockleasly  wasted  by  Pelisskr  In  making  futile  signed  to  set  forth,  in  the  attractive  garb  of  fic- 

attacks.  tion,  his  own  decidedly  socialistic  views  of  bu- 

Mr.  Kinglake  Intimates  that  the  agony  and  man  society  and  hie  sense  of  the  evils  of  the 
disappointment  of  Lord  Raglan  at  tbe  losses  present  rigimt,  under  which  individualism  is 
sustained  by  Pfelissier  and  himself  at  the  as-  the  ruling,  the  recognised  motive  force.  He 
lault  of  the  Karabelnaya  works,  losses  for  has  succeeded  well  in  giving  his  narrative  an 
which  be  was  not  responsible,  had  much  to  do  '  enchanting  freshness,  which  will  delight  his 
with  making  him  a  ripe  subject  for  the  cholera  readers  ;  and  the  whole  book,  in  its  purely  oar- 
then  raging  in  camp  and  adding  its  ghastly  ratlve  and  controversial  portions  alone,  it  writ- 
horrors  to  those  of  war.  At  all  events,  before  ten  in  a  style  of  racy,  pure,  vigorous  English 
the  close  of  June  death  struck  this  gallant  which  tbe  literary  expert  enjuya  as  a  conooJs- 
splrit,  who  bad  begun  bin  spotless  military  neurenjoyslhebouquetandflavorof  a  rare  port 
career  as  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  chief  aide  to  or  Burgundy  wine-  As  a  story  the  book  has 
Wellington  at  Waterloo,  a  career,  which.  If  but  little  value.  We  fancy.  Indeed,  that  the 
not  marked  by  commanding  military  genius,  author  did  not  design  that  it  should.  There  is 
was  that  of  a  faithful  aod  efficient  soldier,  with  no  plot ;  indeed,  there  is  no  need  of  plot.  Tbe 
a  singularly  pure,  honorable,  and  beautiful  background  of  an  island  Eden  smiling  under 
character,  that  made  him  tbe  idol  of  bis  friends  the  eternal  calm  of  the  tropics,  against  which 
and  esteemed  even  by  those  who  criticised  him  is  set  the  magnificent  figure  of  the  island 
professionally.  princess,  Victoria,   "a  daughter  of  the  gods 

Mr.  Kioglake's  history,  now  complete  in  the  most  tall  and  most  divinely  fair"    -these  are 

American  edition,  In  six  volumes,  takes  high  enough,  with  the  figure  of  the  narrator,  who 

rank  among   tbe  literary  masterpieces  of  Its  does  moat  of  the  talking,  to  make  a  fascinating 

class.     As  a  stylist  he  stands  tttigtntrii.     Ex-  picture. 

tremely  condensed,  and  even  chiselled  In  its  The  "  person  of  quality"  who  tells  the  story 

nicety  of  phrase,  there  are  at  times  obscurities,  Is  an  English  lord  of  the  more  liberal  and 

owing  to  his  labored  concision  of  statement,  thoughtful  class,  wbo  bad  been  driven  to  rec- 
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Ognize  the  sham  and  evil  of  the  modern  social 
and  industrial  system,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  himself  belonged  to  the  favored  class.  Ir- 
ritated by  his  conditions,  he  set  off  to  wander 
hither  and  thither,  and  at  last  he  embarks  In  an 
Italian  sailing  ship  for  a  voyage  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  By  a  misadventure  he  is  left  behind 
on  the  shores  of  a  beautiful  island,  which  he  at 
first  fancies  uninhabited.  But  at  last  he  sees 
advancing  toward  him  a  figure  which,  as  it 
comes  near,  resolves  itself  into  that  of  a  splen- 
didly-beautiful woman — a  veritable  goddess — a 
white  goddess  al  (bat — and  one  who  speaks  ex- 
cellent English.  He  discovers  that  be  is  on 
Pitcairn's  Island,  that  famous  spot,  where  still 
live  the  descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
Bounty,  a  mixed)  white  and  Polynesian  race, 
but  characterized  by  transcendent  strength  and 
beauty  of  body.  Victoria,  who  first  welcomes 
him,  is  tbe  daughter  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  island,  and  so  my  lord  speedily  becomes 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  little 
settlement  of  transplanted  English,  for  so  they 
might  be  called,  in  spile  of  tbe  infusion  of  a 
richer  and  wanner  blood. 

The  description  of  a  secluded  community, 
shut  off  from  the  evil  and  corruption  of  the 
world,  except  as  It  rnrght  come  from  a  passing 
ship,  with  all  the  idyllic  virtues  of  an  ideally 
pure  and  simple  society,  living  to  make  each 
other  happy,  Ignorant  of  evil,  superbly  health- 
ful and  joyous  in  mind  and  body,  and  governed 
under  the  most  simple  laws,  is  most  attractive 
to  the  imagination.  When  we  fancy  all  this 
set  in  the  tropical  beauty  and  loveliness  of  a 
Soutb  Sea  island,  ft  suffices  to  stir  up  a  thrill 
of  longing  in  world -wearied  minds. 

Victoria  and  the  English  castaway,  of  course, 
become  desperately  in  love  with  each  other, 
and  this  makes  a  pretty  little  episode  in  the 
book.  The  main  intellectual  Interest— and  this 
is  by  no  means  a  small  one — Is  tbe  exposition 
(made  principally  to  Victoria)  by  our  hero  of 
the  conditions  of  society  and  life  In  that 
great  and  glorious  England  which  she  and  her 
island  companions,  in  their  primitive  simplic- 
ity, regarded  at  a  sort  of  New  Jerusalem.  This 
Is  dune  in  a  trenchant  and  pointed  way  ;  and 
we  have  rarely  seen  a  more  vigorous  and  pene- 
trating analysis  of  tbe  social  evils  of  the  age 
expressed  In  more  simple,  sparkling,  and  racy 
English.  Poor  Victoria  becomes  disillusioned, 
and  remains  quite  contented  with  her  lovely 
island  borne.  Our "  person  of  quality"  returns 
[o  England,  bat  with  tbe  understanding  that  he 
is  to  return  and  make  the  island  beauty  happy. 
"  Tbe  Island  "  Is  a  thoroughly  readable  book, 


May, 

and  among  recent  figures  in  fiction  we  know  of 
none  more  picturesque  and  attractive  than  that 
of  Victoria,  a  human  wild  flower  grown  under 
the  best  conditions. 

Tub  Case  of  Mohammed  Bshoni.  A  story 
of  to-day.  New  York  :  D.  AppUton  &•  Co. 
This  anonymous  story  is  beyond  doubt  the 
work  of  tome  one  who  has  lived  amid  and  cure- 
fully  studied  tbe  Oriental  life  which  he  de- 
scribes. There  is  the  unmistakable  tmhtt  of 
reality,  a  sense  of  verisimilitude,  and  a  vigor 
of  local  color  in  tbe  Oriental  scenes  tbat  can- 
not be  mistaken.  Both  in  bis  insight  into  the 
peculiarities  of  Oriental  character  and  his 
knowledge  of  scenery  and  customs  this  is  pal- 
pable. Tbe  scene  of  the  story  it  not  exactly 
indicated,  and  might  be  placed  in  Egypt  or  Mo- 
rocco, so  far  as  the  general  tttfourage  of  tbe 
story  is  concerned,  as  fictitious  names  are  given 
in  all  cases.  That  reference  Is  nude  to  events 
which  recently  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
world  is  quite  evident,  however,  and  with  tut 
the  reader  in  search  of  more  exact  knowledge 
must  rest  content.  But,  after  all,  this  has  little 
to  do  with  the  essential  Interest  ol  tbe  story, 
for  this  Is  eminently  human — that  is.  Orientally 
human,  and  is  independent  of  mere  local  sur- 
roundings. It  might  occur  in  India,  Morocco, 
or  Egypt.  The  hero  almost  seems  a  portrait, 
combining  a  strange  mixture  of  mysticism, 
worldly  knowledge,  and  personal  cynicism, 
such  as  Crawford  has  drawn  in  "  Mr.  Isaacs," 
but  of  a  more  malevolent  and  evil  type— a  type 
which,  however,  does  not  so  repel  under  its 
Oriental  surroundings  as  it  would  in  Occidental 
society.  The  heroine,  Eftomah.  is  no  less  a 
creature  of  the  Orient,  and  there  is  about  bet 
that  subtile,  far-away,  intoxicating  atmosphere 
which  makes  some  of  tbe  women  of  the 
"  Arabian  Nights"  like  creatures  which,  while 
belonging  to  our  race,  seem  to  have  been  drop- 
ped on  us  from  a  distant  sphere.  Lovers  of 
magic  and  mysticism,  which  are,  however, 
made  more  thinkable  by  the  strange  vein  of 
the  realism  of  the  nineteenth  century  running 
through  them,  will  find  plenty  to  amuse  and 
interest  their  minds  in  a  story  of  this  charac- 
ter, so  well  done  as  is  "  Mohammed  Benonl." 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 
At  tbe  recent  sale  of  tbe  Aylesford  library — 
which  realized  altogether  >fio,754— the  four 
folios  of  Shakespeare  fetched  the  following 
ptices :  The  first  folio  (1623),  somewhat 
patched  and  soiled,  bucotheiwise  a  good  copy. 
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£200  ;  the  second  folio  (1032).  a  copy  which 
had  belonged  to  Theobald,  and  afterward  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  whose  handwriting  there  were 
many  notes  (£140.  Henry  Irving) ;  the  third 
folio  (1664),  a  fine  copy  CC9.3) ;  the  fourth  folio 
(1685).  also  a  good  copy  {£v)\ 

"  We  have  received,"  says  the  Athenenan, 
"  the  report  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Authors,  which  mentions  not  merely  the  lec- 
tures, which  created  much  discussion  last  sum- 
mer, but  also  the  good  work  done  by  the  Soci- 
ety in  advising  inexperienced  authors.  There 
are  dishonest  men  hanging  about  the  skirts  of 
the  publishing  trade  as  about  other  trades,  and 
the  Society  will  benefit  respectable  publisher! 
by  exposing  rascals.  Stilt,  wc  do  not  believe 
in  the  virtues  of  vouchers  ai  the  Society  doe*. 
They  will  not  prevent  cheating.  The  Society 
should  not  take  credit  for  having  encouraged 
Mr.  Pearaall  Smith.  His  wild  scheme  has 
only  worked  mischief." 

M.  Desibe  Nisard  died  recently  In  Paris, 
the  last  survivor  of  those  who  fought  against 
the  Romanlic  school  in  thedaysof  "  Hernani." 
He  first  made  a  name  by  his  "  Pottes  Latins 
de  la  Decadence,"  which  procured  him  a  post 
at  the  Ecole  Normale,  and  afterward  a  position 
In  the  Education  Office.  M.  Nisard  was  al- 
ways on  the  side  of  the  Government,  and,  like 
the  Vicar  of  Bray,  prospered  accordingly,  ris- 
ing from  post  to  post  In  the  Education  Office. 
From  1843  to  1S4S  he  sat  In  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  as  a  supporter  of  Guizot.  and  In  1850 
he  received  from  the  Orleanlsts  the  doubtful 
honor  of  being  elected  to  the  Academy  against 
Mussel.  But  be  discerned  that  the  Prince- 
President  was  going  to  win,  so  he  took  his  side, 
received  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Villemaln's  successor.  The  students 
hissed  him,  but  he  kept  his  chair,  and  was 
finally  made  a  Senator.  M.  Nisard  is  said  to 
have  left  a  copious  autobiography  behind  him. 

Cardinal  Manning  has  been  engaged  on  a 
notice  of  Darwin's  "  Life  and  Letters,"  which 
he  may  possibly  contribute  to  one  of  the  maga- 
zines. The  notice,  as  may  be  supposed,  deals 
mainly  with  Darwin's  personal  character,  of 
which  bis  Eminence  speaks  In  terms  of  warm 
appreciation. 

Some  of  the  many  remains  of  undoubtedly 
Roman  origin  which  have  been'  found  In  the, 
Chester  city  walls  are  described,  with  Illustra- 
tions, by  Mr.  E.  W.  Cox,  in  the  April  number 
of  the  Antiquary,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Sym- 
bolism of  the   Sculptured   Remains  found  at 


The  autograph  manuscript  of  Burns's 
Poems,  to  which  we  called  attention  a  short 
time  since,  was  recently  sold  at  Sothebys  for 
£%\%  5 j.  It  was  bought  for  the  Kilmarnock 
Museum.  The  work  by  Thomas  Middle  too, 
which  we  mentioned  at  the  same  time,  realiied 
£-,o,  and  though  a  unique  English  book,  an 
American  collector  was  allowed  to  secure  it. 
An  imperfect  set  of  Saxton's  maps  of  England 
and  Wales  brought  £55. 

America,  Germany,  and  this  country  have 
for  some  time  possessed  excellent  periodicals 
devoted  to  the  study  of  library  economy,  and 
Italy  has  now  a  special  review  of  her  own  in 
the  Siviita  dtiti  Bibiiotfcht,  just  started  under 
the  management  of  Dr.  Guido  Biagi,  librarian 
of  the  R.  Marucelliana  of  Florence. 

The  working  lines  of  the  new  Allahabad 
University  were  satisfactorily  laid  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Senate.  The  questions  decided 
related  to  the  regulations  for  the  Faculties  of 
Arts  and  Law  ;  tbe  constitution  and  mode  of 
election  of  the  syndicate  ;'  the  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  its  discussions  ;  the  number  of 
members  in  each  faculty,  and  their  mode  of 
election. 

The  tercentenary  of  the  Armada  has  just 
been  commemorated  by  a  lecture  by  Professor 
Laughton  at  one  of  tbe  Royal  Institution's 
Fridays.  Mr.  W.  J.  Hardy,  F.5.A.,  is  writing 
a  set  of  three  articles,  which  will  tell  the  story 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  in  which  it 
is  told  in  contemporary  State  Papers.  The  arti- 
cles will  be  illustrated  by  several  drawings  of 
English  and  Spanish  ships  of  the  period,  and 
by  some  facsimiles  of  letters  and  autographs 
of  Drake,  Howard,  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  and 
other  persons  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
time. 

The  readers  of  The  Eclectic  will  be  sorry 
to  hear  of  tbe  death,  on  March  »3d,  of  Mr. 
Robert  Chambers,  the  head  of  the  well-known 
firm.  Mr.  Chambers  had  for  a  considerable 
time  been  in  delicate  health,  and  bad  resided 
chiefly  at  North  Berwick  on  that  account,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  golfing  links,  but  he  died  in 
Edinburgh.  He  was  ason  of  Dr.  Robert  Cham- 
bers, the  well-known  antiquary  and  author  of 
the  "  Vestiges,"  and  he  inherited  a  consider- 
able share  of  his  father's  marked  literary  abil- 
ity. A  poem  on  St.  Andrews  Links,  which 
was  the  joint  composition  of  his  father  and 
himself,  is  one  of  the  classics  of  the  ancient 
town,  and  he  added  to  the  literature  of  golf 
an  excellent  manual  which  baa  had  a  wide  cir- 
culation.    First  published  in  1862,  a  new  edi- 
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lion  of  Itwas'issued  last  year.  In  1874,  on 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  James  Pay  11,  Mr. 
Robert  Chambers  undertook  the  editorship  of 
Chambcri'  1  Journal,  and  carried  it  on  with  great 
success,  the  circulation  of  the  magazine,  it  Is 
understood,  increasing  under  blm.  On  the 
death  of  his  uncle  in  1SS3  the  entire  control  of 
'  the  journal  passed  into  his  bands  ;  but  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years  be  has  been  assisted  by 
his  son,  Mr.  Charles  Chambers.  He  took  an 
active  share  in  the  production  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  "Encyclopedia"  (1850-68);  and 
in  the  preliminary  work  connected  with  the  pub- 
lication of  the  new  "  Encyclopedia"  he  also 
gave  his  assistance. 

Sir  Richard  Burton's  friend*  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  he  haa  just  returned  Jn  improved 
health  to  Trieste,  after  nearly  three  months 
spent  amid  snow  at  Abbaiia,  whither  be  had 
gone  in  search  of  a  wanner  climate.  He  hopes 
to  arrive  In  England  in  the  early  summer,  pass- 
ing slowly  through  Switzerland  on  the  way. 

A  Bavarian  author,  Ludwlg  Steub,  whose 
descriptions  of  life  and  scenery  in  the  Tyrolese 
and  Bavarian  highlands  are  popular  with  Al- 
pine travellers,  died  recently  at  Munich,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six.  The  deaths  arc  also  an- 
nounced of  Herr  Kflnlg,  a  fertile  German  nov- 
elist, and  of  Dr.  Herquet,  tbe  historian  of  East 
Frlesland. 

The  Armenian  journal  at  Constantinople 
claims  for  the  Armenians  a  share  in  the  Byron 
centenary,  00  the  ground  that  the  poet  studied 
their  language  at  the  Armenian  monastery  at 
Venice,  and  showed  warm  sympathy  with  their 
misfortunes  as  a  nation.  Tbe  writer  laments 
tbat  after  Lord  Byron  left  Venice  one  of  the 
monks,  thinking  that  be  was  mad,  committed 
nearly  all  his  manuscripts  to  the  flames. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Athifurum,  noticing 
the  literary  activity  among  the  Hindus,  speaks 
of  books  written  and  published  as  follows  : 

"  A  fairly  large  number  of  dramas  were  pro- 
duced, one  of  these,  the  '  Tarunl  Shikshan 
Natika,'  being  a  thickly  painted  caricature  of 
female  education  and  educated  young  men. 
The  author  says  In  his  preface  that  he  is  not 
opposed  to  education  of  women,  but  dislikes 
their  receiving  English  education  in  a  public 
school,  and  recommends  instead  that  they 
should  be  given  a  home  education  like  the 
Aryan  ladles  of  ancient  times,  which  appears 
to  be  alio  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent  per- 
sons among  the  orthodox  party.  The  '  Aran- 
yarodana  Natak '  Is  a  drama  briefly  describing 


a  few  of  the  grievances  of  the  people  in  regard 
to  forest  conservancy,  and  hopes  for  good  re- 
sults from  tbe  inquiries  of  tbe  Forest  Commis- 
sion. Most  of  the  historical  works  are  school- 
books,  but  there  are  a  few  exceptions.  The 
'  Rasblya.'  (■Russia')  of  Mr.  Vishnu  Rag- 
tranath  Natu,  B.A.,  is  a  well-written  historical 
account  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  her  progress 
in  Central  Asia.  It  is  calculated  to  dispel  tbe 
false  and  exaggerated  notions  prevailing  in 
educated  native  circles  about  the  extent  and 
might  of  the  Russian  Empire.  At  the  same 
time  the  British  policy  toward  Afghanistan  is 
not  always  favorably  viewed.  A  curious  de- 
scription of  glossaries  calls  for  note  under  the 
head  of  works  on  language,  these  being  glos- 
saries of  words  occurring  In  the  different  read- 
ing-books of  the  Government  school  series. 
They  are  generally  published  by  underpaid 
schoolmasters,  and  sometimes  contain  explana- 
tions more  difficult  than  the  word  or  phrase 
explained.  It  is  said  that  these  '  meaning 
books'  add  greatly  to  the  expensiveness  of 
school  education.  Under  the  head  of  poetry 
ninety-six  Marathl  works  were  published,  hut 
most  of  these  were  reprints  of  mythological 
legends  or  devotional  verses.  They  are  very 
largely  read  by  superstitions  people,  and  often 
inculcate  Into  the  minds  of  tbe  readers  strange 
notions  of  God  and  the  saints  and  their  power. 
A  translation  of  '  Local  Government  In  Eng- 
land,' by  Dr.  Chalmers,  published  In  the  '  Eng- 
lish Citizen  Series '  by  Macmlllan  &  Co.,  fs  a 
valuable  help  to  Marathl  readers  to  understand 
the  principles  and  aids  of  self-government. 

"  Gujratl  books  showed  a  slight  decrease, 
more  than  four  fifths  of  them  being  written  by 
Hindus.  Among  them  we  find  four  works  on 
music — one  on  Indian  vocal  and  other  music, 
and  three  on  tbe  European  fiddle,  concertina, 
etc.,  an  indication  of  the  growing  taste  for  the 
art.  Two  manuals  00  steam-engines  and  boil- 
ers, and  one  on  the  art  of  weaving  and  siting, 
have  been  written  by  professional  Parsisfortbe 
benefit  of  their  fellow- workmen.  Most  of  the 
Gujratl  dramas  of  the  year  condemn  social  cus- 
toms or  practices,  such  as  enforced  widowhood, 
marrying  young  girls  to  illiterate  and  vicious 
sons  of  rich  parents  or  to  boys  far  younger 
than  the  girls,  the  habit  of  gambling,  etc  The 
publications  of  fiction  comprise  fifteen  transla- 
tions or  adaptations  of  English  novels,  such  as 
Meadows  Taylor's  Indian  tale,  *Tara,'  Mrs. 
Henry  Wood's  '  East  Lynne,'  '  Don  Quixote,' 
1  Valentine  Vox,'  '  Baron  Munchausen's  Trav- 
els,' etc.  An  allegory  or  prophetic  sketch, 
called  '  The  Story  of  Vlra  and  Dhira  the  Pa- 
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(riots,'  sets  forth  the  condition  of  India  before  personages,  in  no  matter  what  country,  have, 

and  after  the  British  conquest,  and  the  various  or  can  have,  much  conversation.     Having  had 

advantages  derived  by  her  from  British  role."  allowances  from  their  cradles  upward,  there  is 

no  strenuous  effort  in  their  live*.    And  so  that 

'"8         ~~  intensity  of  thought,  feeling,  and  will  which 

MISCELLANY  makes  a  man  a  man,  and  sublimates  a  woman, 

is  wanting  in  them.     Etiqnette  throws  on  them 

English     "'Miladies"     and     American  the  onus  of  starting  subjects  of  conversation. 

Chits. — English  people  ,of  fortune  and  high  Having  to  rait  di  haul  en  bat,  there  is  no  quick 

station  have  been  rare  for  the  last  two  years  la  interchange  of  Ideas.     As  it  was  three  hundred 

Paris.     Our  medical  and  clerical  compatriots  years  ago  so  It  Is  now.     Their  lives  being  Hat, 

are  iu  despair  at  their  scarcity.     The  few  Brit-  they  must  fall  on  buffoonery— a  reason  why 

Ish  wanderers  whom  I  have  met  ascribe  this  Schneider's  dressing-room  at  Les  Vari£t£s  was 

siate  of  things  to  the  land  crisis  and  to  trade  "  le  Passage  des  Princes."     License  of  speech 

depression— the   one  keeping  the   aristocracy  is  sure  to  be  granted  to  any  one  whose  talk 

tied  to  toe  glebe,  and  the  other  preventing  the  tickles  or  is  droll.     There  are  few  rosebuds  in 

merchant  princes  from  cutting  a  dash  abroad,  etiqnette-ridden  courts  who  can  so  converse. 

Hospitable  and    amusing  Christopher  Sykes  But  the  United  States  free  schools  produce 

has   had    to    vegetate  at  a  dull   Continental  them  in  thousands.     Originality  in  America  is 

watering-place.       I    am    also    told    that    the  not  confined  to  the  nnornamental  sex.     The 

Americans  alone  kept  up  the  price  of  lodgings  conditions  of  life  are  so  different  there  from 

in  London  during  the  Jubilee,  and  that  but  (or  what  they  are  in  England,  and  there  is  snch 

them  West  End  hotel-keepers  would  have  had  emancipation  from  cant  in  most  of  the  forms 

difficulty  in  making  both  ends  meet.    A  thing  in  which  it  tyrannizes  us,  that  the  beauty  from 

that  strikes  me  as  being  novel  in  the  English  Ohio,  Illinois,  or  Delaware  is  startllngly  novel, 

that  I  meet  is  the  heat  with  which  they  talk  and  whatever  piquancy  there   is  in  her  talk 

politics.     The  ladies  are  not  less  intense  poll-  comes   home   with   double   force.     There  are 

ticians  than  their  husbands  and  brothers.     We  such  heaps  of  Miss  Jenny  Chamberlains  in  the 

have  not  had  anything  in  the  way  of  burning  United   States,   that  hardly   any  one   notices 

politics   in   Paris,   and   we  are  therefore  Im-  their  poujts.     Americans  are  astounded  at  the 

pressed  with  this  ardor.     I  suppose  the  reason  effect  they  produce  on  English  noblemen  when 

of  it  is  that  politics  north  of  the  Channel  have  they  come  out  at  the  Riviera  or  in  London, 

now  such   a  direct   relation   to   purses.     For-  As  to  the  etiquette  invented  by  Lord  Chamber- 

merly,  it  did  not  seem  to  matter  to  any  Fits-  lains,  those  Flowers  from  over  the  Atlantic  are 

Plant  age net  who  was  in  at  Downing  Street  or  in  happy  ignorance.     So  they  start  topics  in 

who  was  out.     Between  Whig  and  Tory  there  colloquies   with   royal  personages  instead   of 

was  little  to  choose,  and  everything  was  pretty  waiting  for  them  to  be  started,  and,  when  they 

certain  to  keep  in  the  ancient  and,  for  those  in  find  they  please,  they  go  ahead.     The  person- 

them,  pleasant  lines.     The  former   stolid   or  ages   are   not  bored  with  hearing  "Sir,"  or 

vapid  indifference  has  given  place  to  acerbity  "  Madame,"  or  "  Your  Royal  Highness"  used 

— which    is    not    a    social    gain.     Honorable  as  commas  are  In  the  conversation  of  ordinary 

Mauds  and  Beatrices  are  sore  at  finding  them-  persons.     Then  the  young  and  fair  Americans 

selves  outshone  in  the  highest  circles  by  Amer<  neglect  no  advantage  which  is  derived  from 

ican  chits,  who,  before  coming  abroad,   were  attention  to  personal  appearance.     They  know 

just  ordinary  misses  in  small  provincial  towns  how  to  dress,  and  they  grudge  no  money  that 

in  the  United  States,     It  is  a  bard  case  to  be  they  can  give  to  the  best  dentists.     Being  in 

thrust  Into  the  shade  by  these  fair  invaders,  the  habit  of  dancing  from  infancy,  their  ges- 

but    soreness    about   it   will  only  spoil  good  tnres  are    easy    and   not  angular,   and   they 

looks.     Why  not  rather  leant  the  art  of  war  always  talk  distinctly,  and  if  sometimes  with 

from  the  invading  belles,  who  were  not  reared  a  slight  twang,  in  an  audible  voice.     Our  girls 

in  hot-houses,  but  in  public  free  schools  ?    In  often  mumble,  or  run  on  in  a  chirping  jabber 

a  great  degree  they  have  conquered  because  that  really  is  not  speech.     They  too  often  deal 

they  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  themselves  as  in  set  phrases  which  get  soon  exhausted.     I 

good  as  no  matter  whom,   and  of  not  being  think  when   a   British  girl  is  nice  she's  tbe 

shamefaced  in  the  presence  of  mortals  of  upper-  nicest  of  any  ;  and  many  more  than  there  are 

most   rank.     1   don't  think   it  occurs   to   the  could  be  charming  if  they  could  only  learn  how 

Mauds  and  Beatrices  that  very  few  uppermost  to  speak,  and  to  move  about  in  an  easy,  grace- 
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ful  way.  The  American  girl  has  neat  features,  example,  if  they  break  into  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
a  delicate  skin,  and  a  fine  nervous  system,  land,  or  forge  its  notes,  may  fly  10  other 
But  in  the  rest  of  the  organization  nature  has  shores  ;  but  wherever  they  are  caught,  they 
been  wanting  in  generosity.  The  Western  are  liable  to  be  sent  back—  under  the  Eitradi' 
woman  or  girl  is  a  finer  human  being  than  the  tion  Laws.  Yet  Benson  and  Kerr  may  rob 
Eastern.  In  the  Southern  States,  womanhood  the  Bank  of  Belgium  or  France,  and  come  to 
is  nearest  to  perfection.  Women  there  are  re-  London  wlib  the  proceeds  of  their  crime,  and 
poseful— not  precisely  amusing,  but  intelligent,  no  one  can  touch  them.  Only  the  Eogtish 
sweet,  and  Interesting. — Truth.  criminal  who  breaks  the  law  abroad  has  any 
safe  resting-place  in  England.  He  at  least 
Prodigal  Sons.— If  you  were  to  go  to  has  an  asylum-s  city  of  refuge.  Yet  it  will 
Charing  Cross  or  Victoria  Station  on  Friday  surprise  you  to  hear  that  these  gentry,  who 
orSaturdayeveniiig(saysawriterinthe£fio),  look  upon  mankind  as  a  sort  o(  oyster,  into 
you  would  witness  the  return  of  England's  which  they  may  plunge  their  knife  without  any 
prodigal  sons— that  is  to  say,  her  impenitent,  hesitation  or  remorse,  are  anxious  to  return. 
hardened,  rascally  prodigals,  who  return  home  Still,  it  should  not  astonish  you,  tor  you  ought 
every  yeartospend  Christmas, butwbobaveno  to  remember  that  no  men— or,  at  any  rate, 
Intention  of  Wining  ore*  anew  leal  and  leading  ve[J  jcn  mE„_are  wholly  bad.  Many  of 
virtuous,  honest  lives.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  them  have  young  and  rising  families,  who  are 
that  you  conld  tell  whlcb  of  all  the  men  and  brought  up  quite  respectably  here,  sent  to 
women  ("  gentlemen  and  ladies"  is,  I  believe,  boarding-schools,  nicely  educated  at  seminaries 
the  right  expression)  were  the  prodigals.  Tbey  aDd  academies,  and  (aught  the  piano,  French, 
carry  rugs  on  their  arms  and  little  bags  in  (heir  dancing,  and  deportment ;  and  who  say,  when 
hands,  and  look  for  all  the  world  as  though  asked  about  tbeir  paternal  relative,  "  Oh,  papa 
they  were  as  good  and  pure  in  life  and  thought  i9  in  business  in  Germany,"  or  "  My  father  is 
as  any  one  in  the  train  from  which  they  de-  a  commission  agent  in  France.  He  does  not 
scend.  And  only  one  person,  the  Scotland  come  home  often  ;  we  do  not  see  much  of  him. 
Yard  detective  who  watches  them,  and  who  but  he  is  very  good.  He  always  comes  to  see 
personates,  for  the  moment,  the  anxious  father,  us  at  Christmas  time."  I  recollect  one  even- 
could  point  them  out  to  you.  But  you  will  ing—ii  was  Christmas  Eve— waiting  at  Charing 
say:  "What  are  you  driving  at f  Who  are  Cross  Station  to  see  the  Prodigals  return, 
theseprodigalsonstowhorayouallude?  Why  The  detective  whom  I  was  with  pointed  out 
is  the  detective  watching  them,  and  why  should  now  one  and  then  another  as  they  passed,  as 
he  make  notes  in  his  little  book  about  them  as  be  made  a  note  in  bis  book— just  a  word  to 
they  alight  at  the  station,  their  rugs  on  their  enable  him  to  report  their  arrival  at  Scotland 
arms  and  tbeir  gripsacks  in  their  hands  ?  Are  Yard-and  as  we  turned  to  leave  I  said,  "  Well, 
you  not  imagining  some  Sc lion— conjuring  up  they  all  looked  more  or  less  like  criminals.  I 
some  nonentity?"  No,  gentle  reader,  I  am  think  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  them,  for  in- 
talking  of  real  persons,  the  offspring  of  our  stance,  from  the  man  who  was  met  by  six  little 
modern  Extradition  Laws,  English  prodigals  ;  ones  and  a  nurse,  as  well  as  his  wife."  "Ha! 
nay,  criminals,  who,  living  abroad  most  of  the  ha  I  na  I"  roared  poor  Von  Tornow,  for  it  was 
year  for  the  purposes  of  systematic  villainy,  he— now  dead,  I  am  sorry  to  say—"  Why.  I've 
keep  their  families,  and  frequently  their  wives,  been  having  a  little  game  with  you  ;  that  man 
too,  In  England,,  and  return  to  them  now  and  with  the  large  family  is  the  one  for  whom,  of 
then,  and  nearly  always  at  Christmas -unless  all  others,  I  was  waiting.  He's  the  biggest 
detained  by  the  jailers  o(  the  countries  in  which  rogue  of  the  lot.  Three  times  he  haabcencon- 
they  commit  tbeir  crimes— under  cover  of  the  victed— always  abroad,  however,  and  each 
Extradition  treaties  which  we  have  concluded  time  in  different  countries,  and  there  is  not 
with  various  friendly  governments.  Briefly,  another  such  scoundrel  loose  on  the  face  of 
they  keep  in  England  a  place  to  which  they  can  the  earth.  But  he  comes  every  Christmas, 
fly  If  detected  in  crime  abroad.  Once  here  and  I  had  particular  orders  Do  look  for  him 
they  cannot  be  touched  by  the  police,  for  no  this  year,  as  a  bill  be  forged  has  been  pre- 
government  can  give  up  (under  (he  Extradition  sented  in  London,  and  we  think  we  can,  per- 
Laws)  its  own  subjects  to  another  Power,  haps,  make  him  amenable  to  English  law  after 
Think  for  a  moment  how  much  better  off  [hey  all.  I  purposely  refrained  from  pointing  him 
arc  than  English  criminals  who  elect  to  com-  out,  to  see  what  you  would  say.  He  ?  Why 
mitroguery  at  home.     Benson  and  Kerr,  for  he  ought  to  be  locked  up  tor  life  immediately." 
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THE  BREAKDOWN  OF  OUR  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM. 

BY  PRINCE   PITER   KROPOTKIN. 

Who  does  not  remember  the  remark-  ston  into  producers  and  consumers  ; 
able  chapter  on  the  Division  of  Labor  little-consuming  producers  on  the  one 
by  which  Adam  Smith  opened  his  in-  hand,  little- producing  consumers  on  the 
quiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  other  band.  Then,  amid  the  former,  a 
Wealth  of  Nations  ?  Even  those  of  our  series  of  further  subdivisions  :  the  man- 
contemporary  economists  who  seldom  ual  worker  and  the  intellectual  worker, 
revert  to  the  works  of  the  father  of  polit-  sharply  separated  from  one  another,  to 
ical  economy,  and  often  forget  the  ideas  the  detriment  of  both  ;  agricultural 
which  inspired  them,  know  that  chapter  laborers  and  workers  in  the  manufac- 
almost  by  heart,  so  often  has  it  been  ture  :  and,  amid  the  mass  of  the  latter, 
copied  and  re-copied  since.  It  has  be-  numberless  subdivisions  again — so  mi- 
come  an  article  of  faith  ;  and  the  whole  nute,  indeed,  that  the  modern  ideal  of  a 
economical  history  of  the  century  which  workman  seems  to  be  a  man  or  a  worn 
has  elapsed  since  Adam  Smith  wrote,  an,  or  even  a  girl  or  a  boy,  without 
has  been,  so  to  speak,  an  actual  com-  the  knowledge  of  any  handicraft,  with- 
mentary  upon  it  out  any  conception  whatever  of  the  in* 

"  Division  of  labor"  was  its  watch-  dustry  he  or  she  is  employed  in,  and 

word.     And  the  division  and  subdivision  who  is  only  capable  of  making  all  day 

—the  permanent  subdivision — of  func-  long  and  for  a  whole  life  the  same  infin- 

tions  has  been  pushed  so  far  as  to  divide  itesimal  part  of  something :   who  from 

humanity  into  castes  which  are  almost  the  age  of  thirteen  to  that  of  sixty  pushes 

as  firmly  established  as  those  of  old  the  coal-cart  at  a  given  spot  of  the  mine, 

India,  We  have,  first,  the  broad  divi  or  makes  the  spring  of  a  penknife  or 
New  Semes.- Vol.  XLVIL,  No.  6  46 
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"  the  eighteenth  part  of  a  pin."  Mere  not  conceived  to  exist  as  to  whether  hu- 
aervants  to  some  machine  of  a  given  de-  man  beings  would  always  submit  to  such 
script  ion  ;  mere  flesh-and-bone  parts  of  a  specialization  ;  whether  nations  could 
some  immense  machinery ;  having  no  be  specialized  like  isolated  workmen, 
idea  about  how  and  why  the  machinery  The  theory  was  good  for  the  day — why 
is  performing  its  rhythmical  movements,  should  we  care  for  to-morrow  ?  To- 
Skilled  artisanship  is  swept  away  as  a  morrow  might  bring  its  own  theory  ! 
survival  of  a  past  which  is  condemned  And  so  it  did-  The  narrow  concep- 
to  disappear.  For  the  artist  who  for-  lion  of  life  which  consisted  in  thinking 
merly  found  aesthetic  enjoyment  in  the  that  profits  are  the  only  leading  motive 
work  of  his  hands  is  substituted  the  hn-  of  human  society  ;  and  the  stubborn 
man  slave  of  an  iron  slave.  Nay,  even  view  which  supposes  that  what  has  ex- 
ilic agricultural  laborer  who  formerly  isted  yesterday  would  last  forever, 
used  to  find  a  relief  from  the  hardships  proved  in  disaccord  a  nee  with  the  ten- 
of  his  life  in  the  home  of  his  ancestors  dencies  of  human  life  ;  and  life  took  an- 
— the  future  home  of  his  children — in  other  direction.  Nobody  will  deny  the 
his  love  of  the  field,  and  in  a  keen  inter-  high  pitch  of  production  which  may  be 
course  with  nature,  even  he  has  been  attained  by  specialization.  Bat,  pre-- 
doomed  to  disappear  for  the  sake  of  di-  cisely  in  proportion  as  the  work  required 
vision  of  labor.  He  is  an  anachronism  :  from  the  individual  in  modern  prodac- 
he  must  be  substituted,  in  a  Bonanza  tion  becomes  simpler  and  easier  to  be 
farm,  by  an  occasional  servant  hired  for  learned,  and,  therefore,  also  more  mo- 
the  summer,  and  discharged  as  the  au-  notonous  and  wearisome — the  require- 
tumn  comes  :  a  tramp  who  will  never  ments  of  the  individual  for  varying  his 
again  see  the  rield  he  has  harvested  once  work,  for  exercising  all  his  capacities, 
in  his  life — such  is,  we  are  told,  the  become  more  and  more  prominent, 
agricultural  laborer  of  the  future-  "  An  Humanity  perceives  that  there  is  no  ad- 
affair  of  a  few  years,"  the  economists  vantage  for  the  community  in  riveting  a 
says,  "  to  reform  agriculture  in  accord-  human  being  for  all  his  life  to  a  given 
ance  with  the  true  principles  of  division  spot,  in  a  workshop  or  a  mine,  and  de- 
of  labor  and  modern  industrial  organiza-  Driving  him  of  such  work  as  would  bring 
tion."  him  into  free  intercourse  with  nature, 
Dazzled  with  the  results  obtained  by  make  of  him  a  conscious  part  of  the 
our  century  of  marvellous  inventions,  grand  whole,  a  partner  in  the  highest 
especially  in  this  country,  our  econo-  enjoyments  of  science  and  art,  of  free 
mists  and  political  men  went  still  further  work  and  creation. 
in  their  dreams  of  division  of  labor.  Nations,  too,  refuse  to  be  specialized. 
They  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  divid-  Each  nation  is  a  compound  aggregate 
ing  the  whole  of  humanity  into  national  of  tastes  and  inclinations,  of  wants  and 
workshops  having  each  of  them  its  own  resources,  of  capacities  and  inventive 
speciality.  We  were  taught,  for  in-  powers.  The  territory  occupied  by  each 
stance,  that  Hungary  and  Russia  are  nation  is  again  a  most  varied  texture  of 
predestined  by  nature  to  grow  corn  in  soils  and  climates,  of  hills  and  valleys, 
order  to  feed  the  manufacturing  coun-  of  slopes  leading  to  a  stilt  greater  variety 
tries  ;  that  Britain  had  to  provide  the  of  territories  and  races.  Variety  is  the 
world  market  with  cottons,  iron-ware,  distinctive  feature,  both  of  the  territory 
and  coal ;  Belgium  with  woollen  cloth,  and  its  inhabitants  ;  and  that  variety 
and  so  on.  Nay,  within  each  nation,  implies  a  variety  of  occupations.  Agri- 
each  region  had  to  have  its  own  ape-  culture  calls  manufactures  into  exist- 
ciality.  So  it  has  been  for  some  time  ence,  and  manufactures  support  agricul- 
since;  so  it  ought  to  remain.  Fortunes  tnre.  Both  are  inseparable;  and  the 
have  been  made  in  this  way,  and  will  combination,  the  integration  of  both 
continue  to  be  made  in  the  same  way.  brings  about  the  grandest  results.  In 
It  being  proclaimed  that  the  wealth  of  proportion  as  technical  knowledge  be- 
nations  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  comes  everybody's  virtual  domain  ;  in 
profits  made  by  the  few,  and  that  the  proportion  as  it  becomes  international, 
largest  profits  are  made  by  means  of  a  and  can  be  concealed  no  longer,  each 
specialization  of  labor,  the  question  was  nation  acquires  the  possibility  of  apply- 
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ing  the  whole  variety  of  her  energies  to  and  are  rendered  still  worse  and  still 
the  whole  variety  of  industrial  and  agri-  more  acute  by  the  armaments  and  wars 
cultural  pursuits.  Knowledge  ignores  implied  by  the  present  system,  are  ren- 
artificial  political  boundaries.  So  also  dering  its  maintenance  more  and  more 
do  the  industries  ;  and  the  present  ten-  difficult.  Moreover,  the  workers  plainly 
dency  of  Humanity  is  to  have  the  great-  manifest  their  intention  to  support  no 
est  possible  variety  of  industries  gath-  longer  patiently  the  misery  occasioned 
ered  in  each  country,  in  each  separate  by  each  crisis.  And  each  crisis  acceler- 
region,  side  by  side  with  agriculture,  ates  the  day  when  the  present  institutions 
The  needs  of  human  agglomerations  of  individual  property  and  production 
correspond  thus  to  the  needs  of  the  in-  will  be  shaken  to  their  foundations, 
dividual ;  and  while  a  temporary  divi-  with  such  internal  struggles  as  will  de- 
sion  of  functions  remains  the  surest  pend  upon  the  more  or  less  good  sense 
guarantee  of  success  in  each  separate  of  the  now  privileged  classes, 
undertaking,  the  permanent  division  is  But  we  maintain  also  that  any  Social- 
doomed  to  disappear,  and  to  be  substi-  istic  attempt  at  remodelling  the  present 
tuted  by  a  variety  of  pursuits — inteflec-  relations  between  Capital  and  Labor 
tual,  industrial,  and  agricultural — cone-  will  be  a  failure,  if  it  does  not  take  into 
sponding  to  the  different  capacities  of  account  the  above  tendencies  toward 
the  individual,  as  well  as  to  the  variety  integration.  Those  tendencies  have  not 
of  capacities  within  every  human  aggre-  yet  received,  in  our  opinion,  due  atten- 
gate.                            .  tion  from  the  different  Socialist  schools  ; 

When  we  thus  revert  from  the  scholas-  but  they  must.     A  reorganized  society 

tics  of  our  text-books,  and  examine  hu-  will  have  to  abandon  the  fallacy  of  na- 

man  life  as  a  whole,  we  soon  discover  tions  specialized  for  the  production  of 

that,  while  all  the  benefits  of  a  tempo-  either  agricultural  or  manufactured  pro- 

rary  division  of  labor  must  be  maintain-  duce.     It  will  have  to  rely  on  itself  for 

td,  it  is  high  time  to  claim  those  of  the  in-  the  production  of  food  and  most  of  the 

ttgration  of  labor.    Individualist  political  raw  materials  ;  it  must  find  the   best 

economy  has  had  enough  time  to  preach  means  of  combining  agriculture    with 

division.     We  proclaim  integration  ;  and  manufacture— the  work  in  the  field  with 

we  maintain  that  the  ideal  of  society —  a  decentralized  industry — and    it  will 

that  is,  the  state  toward  which  society  is  have  to  provide  for  "  integrated  educa- 

already  marching — is  a  society  of  inte-  tion,"  which  education  alone,  by  teach- 

grated  labor.     A  society  where  each  in-  ing  both  science  and  handicraft  from 

dividual  is  a  producer  of  both  manual  earliest  childhood,  can  give  to  society 

and  intellectual  work  ;  where  each  able-  the  men  and  women  it  really  needs, 

bodied  human  being  is  a  worker,  and  Each  nation  her  own  agriculturist  and 

where  each  worker  works  both  in  the  manufacturer ;  each  individual  working 

field    and    the    industrial    workshop  ;  in  the  field  and  in  some  industrial  art ; 

where  each  aggregation  of  individuals,  each    individual    combining    scientific 

large  enough   to  dispose  of  a  certain  knowledge  with    the    knowledge  of    a 

variety  of  natural  resources — it  may  be  handicraft— such  is,  we  affirm,  the  pres- 

a  nation  or  rather  a  region— produces  ent  tendency  of  civilized  nations.     The 

and  itself  consumes  its  own  agricultural  following  pages  are  intended  to  prove 

and  manufactured  produce.  the  first  of  these  three  assertions. 

Of  course  as  long  as  society  remains  The  piodigious  growth  of  industries 

organized  so  as  to  permit  the  owners  of  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  simultaneous 

the  land  and  capital  to  appropriate  for  development  of  the  international  traffic 

themselves,  under  the  protection  of  the  which  now  permits  the  transport  of  raw 

Stat*-  and  historical  rights,   the  yearly  materials  and  articles  ofjood  on  a  gigan- 

surplus  of  human  production,  no  such  tic  scale,  have  created  the  impression 

change  can  be  thoroughly  accomplished,  that  a  few  nations  of  West  Europe  were 

But  the  present  industrial  system,  based  destined  to  become  the  manufacturers 

upon  a  permanent  specialization  of  func-  of  the  world.     They  need  only — it  was 

tions,  already  bears  in  itself  the  germs  argued — to  supply  the  market  with  mao- 

of  its  proper  ruin.     The  industrial  crises,  utactured  goods,   and   they   will  diaw 

which  grow  more  acute  and  protracted,  from  ail  over  the  surface  of  the  earth 

d  by  Google 
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the  food  they  cannot  grow  themselves,  trial  field.  The  armies  of  the  great  Re- 
aa  well  as  the  raw  materials  they  need  public  hare  struck  a  mortal  blow  to  serf- 
for  their  manufactures.  The  steadily  dom  on  the  Continent ;  but  the  return 
increasing  speed  of  transoceanic  com-  of  reaction  tries  to  revive  the  decaying 
munications  and  the  steadily  increasing  institution,  and  serfdom  means  no  indus- 
facilities  of  shipping  have  contributed  try  worth  speaking  of.  The  terrible 
to  enforce  the  above  impression.  If  we  wars  between  France  and  this  country, 
take  the  enthusiastic  pictures  of  inter-  which  wars  are  often  explained  by 
national  traffic  drawn  in  such  a  masterly  merely  political  causes,  had  a  much 
way  by  Neumann-Spallart— the  statist!-  deeper  meaning— an  economical  mean- 
cian  and  almost  the  poet  of  the  world-  ing.  They  were  wars  for  the  supremacy 
trade — we  are  inclined  indeed  to  fall  on  the  world-market,  wars  against  French 
into  ecstasy  before  the  results  achieved,  commerce  and  industry  ;  and  Britain 
"  Why  shall  we  grow  coin,  rear  oxen  won  the  battle.  She  became  supreme 
and  sheep,  and  cultivate  orchards,  go  on  the  seas.  Bordeaux  was  no  more  a 
through  the  painful  work  of  the  laborer  rival  to  London,  and  the  French  indus- 
and  the  farmer,  and  anxiously  watch  tries  seemed  to  be  killed  in  the  bud. 
the  sky  in  fear  of  a  bad  crop,  when  we  And,  favored  by  the  powerful  impulse 
can  get,  with  much  less  pain,  mountains  given  to  natural  sciences  and  technology 
of  corn  from  India,  America,  Hungary,  by  the  great  era  of  inventions  ;  finding 
or  Russia,  meat  from  New  Zealand,  no  serious  competitors  in  Europe,  Brit- 
vegetables  from  France,  apples  from  ain  began  to  develop  her  manufactures. 
Canada,  grapes  from  Malaga,  and  so  To  produce  on  a  large  scale  in  immense 
on  ?"  exclaim  the  West  Europeans,  quantities  became  the  watchword-  The 
"Already  now,"  they  say,  "our  food  necessary  human  forces  were  at  hand  in 
consists,  even  in  modest  households,  of  the  peasantry,  partly  driven  by  force 
produce  gathered  from  all  over  the  from  the  land,  partly  attracted  to  the 
globe.  Our  cloth  is  made  out  of  fibres  cities  by  high  wages.  The  necessary 
grown  and  wool  sheared  in  all  parts  of  machinery  was  created,  and  the  British 
the  world.  The  prairies  of  America  production  of  manufactured  goods  went 
and  Australia  ;  the  mountains  and  on  at  a  gigantic  pace.  In  the  course  of 
steppes  of  Asia  ;  the  frozen  wildernesses  less  than  seventy  years — from  r8ro  to 
of  the  Arctic  regions;  the  deserts  of  1878— the  output  of  coal  grew  from  10 
Africa  and  the  depths  of  the  oceans  ;  to  133  millions  of  tons  ;  the  imports  of 
the  tropics  and  the  lands  of  the  mid-  raw  materials  rose  from  30  to  380  mill- 
night  sun  are  our  tributaries.  All  races  ions  of  tons  ;  and  the  exports  of  matin - 
of  man  contribute  their  share  in  supply-  factured  ware  from  46  to  200  million 
ing  us  with  our  staple  food  and  luxuries,  pounds.  The  tonnage  of  the  comm«r- 
with  plain  clothing  and  fancy  dress,  cial  fleet  was  nearly  trebled.  Fifteen 
while  we  are  sending  them  in  exchange  thousand  miles  of  railways  were  built, 
the  produce  of  our  higher  intelligence,  It  is  useless  to  repeat  at  what  a  cost 
our  technical  knowledge,  our  powerful  the  above  results  were  achieved.  The 
industrial  and  commercial  organizing  terrible  revelations  of  the  parliamentary 
capacities  !  Is  it  not  a  grand  sight,  this  commissions  of  1840-42  as  to  the  atro- 
busy  and  intricate  exchange  of  produce  cious  condition  of  the  manufacturing 
all  over  the  earth  which  has  suddenly  classes  ;  the  tales  of  "  cleared  estates" 
grown  up  within  a  few  years  ?"  and  those  of  Indian  "  mutiny"  are  still 

Grand  it  may  be,  but  is  it  not  a  mere  fresh  in  the  memory.     They  will  remain 

nightmare  ?    Is  it  necessary  ?  is  it  ad-  standing    monuments    for  showing  by 

rantageoua    for    humanity  ?    At    what  what  means  the  great  industry  was  im- 

cost  has  it  been  obtained,  and  how  long  planted  in  this  country.     But  the  ac- 

will  it  last  ?  cumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of 

Let    us    turn    seventy    years    back,  the  privileged  classes  was  going  on  at  a 

France  lies  bleeding  at  the  end  of  the  speed  never  dreamed  of  before.     The 

Napoleonic  wars.     Her  young  industry,  incredible  riches  which  now  astonish  the 

which  had  begun  to  grow  by  the  end  of  foreigner  in  the  private  houses  of  this 

the  last  century,  is  crushed  down.     Ger-  country  were  accumulated  during  that 

many,  Italy,  are  powerless  on  the  indus-  period  ;     the     exceedingly     expensive 
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standard  of  life  which  makes  a  person  ization,  Her  machinery  has  been  thor- 
coRsidered  rich  on  the  Continent  appear  oughly  improved,  and  her  new-born 
as  only  of  modest  means  in  this  coun-  manufactures  are  supplied  with  a  ma- 
try,  was  introduced  during  that  time,  chinery  which  mostly  represents  the  last 
The  taxed  property  alone  doubled  dur-  word  of  technical  progress  ;  she  has 
ing  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  above  plenty  of  workmen  and  technologists  en- 
period,  while  during  the  same  years  dowed  with  a  superior  technical  and 
(1810  to  1878)  no  less  thao  1,112,000,-  scientific  education  ;  and  in  her  army 
000/.  was  invested  by  English  capitalists  of  learned  chemists,  physicists,  and  en- 
either  in  foreign  industries  or  in  foreign  gineers,  who  find  no  employment  with 
loans.  the  State,  industry  has  a  most  power- 
But  the  monopoly  of  industrial  pro-  fully  intelligent  aid-  As  a  whole,  Ger- 
duction  could  not  remain  with  this  many  offers  now  the  spectacle  of  a  11a- 
country  forever.  Neither  industrial  tion  in  a  period  of  Aufschwung,  with  all 
knowledge  nor  enterprise  could  be  kept  the  forces  of  a  new  start  in  every  do- 
forever  as  a  privilege  of  these  islands,  main  of  life.  Thirty  years  ago  she  was 
Necessarily,  fatally,  they  began  to  cross  a  customer  to  England-  Now  she  is 
the  Channel  and  spread  over  the  Con-  already  a  terrible  competitor  in  the 
tinent.  The  Great  Revolution  had  markets  of  the  South  and  East,  and  at 
created  in  France  a  numerous  class  of  the  present  speedy  rate  of  growth  of  her 
peasant-proprietors  who  enjoyed  nearly  industries,  her  competition  will  be  soon 
half  a  century  of  a  comparative  well-  yet  more  terrible  than  it  is. 
being,  or,  at  least,  of  a  guaranteed  labor.  The  wave  of  industrial  production, 
The  ranks  of  the  town  proletariat — a  after  having  had  its  origin  in  the  North- 
necessary  condition  now  for  growing  in-  west  of  Europe,  spreads  toward  the 
dustries — were  therefore  increasing  East  and  South-east,  always  covering  a 
slowly.  But  the  middle-class  revolution  wider  circle.  And,  in  proportion  as  it 
of  1789-1793  had  already  made  a  dis-  advances  East,  and  penetrates  into 
Unction  between  the  peasant  house-  younger  countries,  it  implants  there  all 
holders  and  the  village  prolitaires,  and,  the  improvements  due  to  a  century  of 
by  favoring  the  former  to  the  detriment  mechanical  and  chemical  inventions  ;  it 
of  the  latter,  it  compelled  the  laborers  borrows  from  science  all  the  help  it  can 
who  had  no  household  norland  to  aban-  give  to  industry  ;  and  it  finds  popula- 
don  their  villages,  and  thus  to  form  the  tions  eager  to  grasp  the  last  results  of 
first  nucleus  of  working  classes  given  modern  knowledge.  The  new  manufac- 
up  to  the  mercy  of  manufacturers,  tures  of  Germany  begin  where  Manches  ■ 
Moreover,  the  peasant-proprietors  them-  ter  arrived  after  a  century  of  experi- 
selves,  after  having  enjoyed  a  period  of  ments  and  gropings  ;  and  Russia  begins 
undeniable  prosperity,  began  in  their  where  Manchester  and  Saxony  have  now 
turn  to  feel  the  pressure  of  bad  times,  reached.  Russia,  in  her  turn,  tries  to 
and  were  compelled  to  look  for  employ-  emancipate  herself  from  her  dependency 
ment  in  manufactures.  Wars  and  revo-  upon  Western  Europe,  and  rapidly  be- 
lution  had  checked  the  growth  of  indtis-  gins  to  manufacture  all  those  goods  she 
try ;  but  it  began  to  grow  again  during  formerly  used  to  import,  either  from 
the  second  half  of  our  century ;  it  de-  Britain  or  from  Germany.  Protective 
veloped,  it  improved  ;  and  now,  not-  duties  may  sometimes  help  the  birth  of 
withstanding  the  loss  of  Alsace,  France  new  industries,  and  sometimes  check 
is  no  longer  the  tributary  to  England  the  improvement  of  those  which  already 
for  manufactured  produce  which  she  exist ;  but  the  decentralization  of  mana- 
was  thirty  years  ago.  To-day  her  ex-  factures  goes  on  with  or  without  protec- 
ports  of  manufactured  ware  are  valued  tive  duties — I  should  even  say,  notwith- 
at  nearly  one  half  of  those  of  Great  Brit-  standing  the  protective  duties.  Austria, 
am,  and  two-thirds  of  them  are  textile  Hungary,  and  Italy  follow  the  same 
goods.  lines ;  they  develop  their  home  iodus- 
G-ermany  follows  the  same  lines,  tries ;  and  even  Spain  is  going  to  join 
During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  the  family  of  manufacturing  nations, 
especially  since  the  last  war,  her  indus-  Nay,  even  India,  even  Brazil  and  Mexi- 
try  has  undergone  a  thorough  reorgan-  co,  supported  by  English  and  German 
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capital  and  knowledge,  begin  to  start  moat  noteworthy  feature  of  Russian  in- 
borne  industries  on  their  respective  soils,  dustry  is,  that  while  the  number  of 
Finally,  a  terrible  competitor  to  all  workmen  employed  in  the  manufactures 
European  manufacturing  countries  has  has  not  even  doubled  since  1861  (it  has 
grown  up  of  late  in  the  United  States,  remained  almost  stationary  since  1879), 
In  proportion  as  their  immense  territory  the  production  per  workman  has  more 
is  more  and  more  appropriated  by  the  than  doubled  :  it  has  trebled  in  the 
few,  and  free  land  of  any  value  becomes  leading  industries.  The  average  was 
as  difficult  to  get  as  it  is  in  Europe,  less  than  70/.  per  annum  in  1861  ;  it 
manufactures  must  grow  in  the  States  ;  reaches  now  105/.  The  increase  of  pro- 
and  they  are  growing  at  such  a  speed —  auction  is  thus  chiefly  due  to  the  im- 
an  American  speed — that  in  a  very  few  provement  of  machinery,  especially  since 
years  the  now  neutral  markets  will  be  1870.  If  we  take,  however,  separate 
invaded  by  American  goods.  The  mo-  branches,  and  especially  the  textile  in- 
nopoly  of  the  first-comers  on  the  indus-  dustries  and  the  machinery  works,  the 
trial  field  has  ceased  to  exist.  And  it  progress  appears  still  more  striking.* 
will  exist  no  more,  whatever  may  be  the  Moreover,  the  above  figures,  includ- 
spasmodic  efforts  made  to  return  to  a  ing  only  those  manufactures  which  show 
state  of  things  already  belonging  to  the  a  yearly  return  of  above  zoo/. ,  do  not  in- 
domain  of  history.  New  ways,  new  elude  the  immense  variety  of  domestic 
issues,  must  be  searched  :  the  past  has  trades  which  also  have  considerably 
lived,  and  it  will  live  no  more.  grown  of  late,  side  by  side  with  the 
Before  going  further,  let  me  illustrate  manufactures.  The  domestic  industries 
the  march  of  industries  toward  the  East  — so  characteristic  of  Russia,  and  so 
by  a  few  figures.     And,  to  begin  with,  necessary  under    her   climate — occupy 

let  me  take  the  example  of  Russia.     Not    

because  I  know  it  better,  or  that  our  in-  *  If  we  consider  only  the  years  which  pre- 
dustrial  statistics,  although  slow  to  ap-  ceded  1879— when  the  Import  duties  were  io- 
paar,  are  fuller  than  those  of  Austria  or  creawd  bynewly  3opercent.,«idaproiecii« 
_#  r..>_  1.  .  i_  n  •  •  .l  1  .  .  poller  was  definitely  adopted— we  still  nod  the 
of  Italy,  but  because  Russia  is  the  latest  KEowtag  process  in  the  cotton  Industries. 
comer  on  the  industrial  field.  Thirty  The  number  of  workmen  employed  increases 
years  ago  she  was  considered  as  the  ideal  only  by  25  pet-  cent.;  but  the  production  in- 
of  an  agricultural  nation,  doomed  by  creases  by  300  per  cent.;  the  yearly  prodnc- 
nature  itself  to  supply  other  nations  with  jjy-  ^T^SS^SAtA 
food,  and  to  draw  her  manufactured  pero)  at  the  exhibition  of  188a  was,  that  a  con- 
goods  from  the  West.  So  it  was,  ill-  slderable  improvement  bad  been  realized  of 
deed,  thirty  years  ago  ;  but  it  is  so  no  late  in  the  Russian  cotton  manufactures  ;  and 
more.  Elisee  Reclus  has  given,  in  bis  everybody  can  confirm  the  a«uracyof  ih« 
*-••  ...  r.  ■  71  ■  ,  j  j  statement  by  the  cheapness  and  the  good  taste 
Gkographte  Unwerulk,  a  curve  intended  0,  ^  co„|ns  aow  ^vnUxxxntl  In  Russia. 

to  Show  the  growth  Of  Russian  industries  The  same  is  true,  although  to  a  smaller  extent, 

since    1859,    and   this    modest  curve   is  with  regard  to  the  woollens   industries,  and 

worth  whole  pages,  as  it  tells  at  once  to  iallJ  with  regard  to  the  silks  {compare  Stieda's 

the  eye  the  sudden  increase  of  Russian  Z^^^i^M^SA^^ 

manufactures    a   few    years    after    the  »oy  comparison  between  1884  and  1861,  or 

emancipation  of  serfs.      In   1861— the  even  1870;  the  whole  has  grown  up  daring  the 

year  of    the  emancipation— Russia,   to-  laslten  years;  and  Professor  Kirpitchcff  points 

aether   with    Poland     had  onlv   ii  060  ot«  that  the  progress  realised  can  be  best  judged 

getner   witn    rotana,    naaon.y14.ooo  .     ^  y.  flt^eaoa  «ts4ned  la  the  building 

manufactures,     which    produced    every  0nhe  most  perfect  types  of  big  steam-engines, 

year  the  value  of  290  millions  of  roubles  locomotives,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  water 

(about    36,000,000/.).        Twenty    years  pipes,    nnt withstanding    the    competition    of 

later  the  number  of  establishments  rose  CI***0"-  ,R«wi«  ?,eed"  ao  lon««r  J°  ^P?" 

to  35,160,   and  their  yearly  production  J£K  nfadTunSS  ■etdersn^ofEng.SS 

became  nearly  four  times  the  above—  and,  partly,  German   engineers.     As  to  the 

i.e.  1,305  millions  (about  131,000,000/.);  home-made  agricultural  machinery,  both  the 

and  in  1884,  although  the  census  left  the  r.*«  correspondent  and  Russian  reports  agree 

Irn„  »„„**,„„,  „„,  0; «».«,  ^agi5i«£iii3zta«ra 

the  aggregate  ptoduction  reached,  alread,  ,„,„  „muth  <„„,„„  „d  „'„,.  appropriate 

1,556  millions— t.e.  155,000,000/.     The  10  toe  Russian  prairies  than  the  English. 
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now  more  than  seven  millions  of  peas-  food    or .  raw    and    half-manufactured 

ants,  and  their  aggregate  production  was  goods  (metals,  yam,  and  so  on).     In 

estimated  a  few  years  ago  at  much  more  fact,  the  imports  of  British  home  pio- 

than  the  aggregate  production  of  the  man-  duce  have  declined  in  the  course  of  ten 

ufactures.      It  exceeded    180,000,000/.  years  from  8,800,000/.  to   £,000,000/., 

per  annum.     I  shall  have  an  occasion  so  as  to  reduce  the  value  of  British 

to  return  later  on  to   this  subject,  so  manufactured  goods  imported  into  Rus- 

that   I   shall  be  sober  of   figures,  and  sia  to  the  following  trifling  items :  ma- 

merely  say  that  even  in  the  chief  inarm-  chinery,  1,042,550/.;  cottons,  only  625,- 

facturing   provinces  of    Russia   round  600/.;  woollens,  160,800/.,  and  so  on. 

about  Moscow,  domestic  weaving — for  But  the  depreciation  of  British  ware  im- 

the    trade — shows    a  yearly  return  of  ported  into  Russia  is  still  more  striking  : 

4,500,000/.;  and  that  even  in  Northern  thus,  in  1876,  Russia  imported  8,000,000 

Caucasia,  where  the  petty  trades  are  of  cwts.  of  British  metals,  and  paid  then 

a  recent  origin,  there  are,  in  the  peas-  6,000,000/.;  bat  in  1884,  although  the 

ants'  houses,  45,000  looms  with  a  yearly  same  quantity  was  imported,  it  was  paid 

production  of  200,000/.  only  3,400,000/.     And  the  same  depre- 

As  to  the  mining  industries,  which  ciation  is  seen  for  alt  imported  goods, 

are  not  included  in  the  above,  notwith-  although  not  always  in  the  same  propor- 

standing  the  competition  of  fuel-wood  tion. 

and  naphtha  *  the  output  of  the  coal-  It  would  be  a  gross  error  to  imagine 
mines  of  the  Don  has  doubled  during  that  the  decline  of  foreign  imports  is 
the  last  ten  years,  and  in  Poland  it  has  mainly  due  to  high  protective  duties, 
increased  fourfold  ;  so  that  in  1884,  be-  and  that  therefore  the  Russians  pay  for 
fore  the  last  increase  of  duties,  only  everything  much  dearer  than  the  West- 
one- third  of  the  113  millions  of  cwts.  Europeans.  The  decline  of  imports  is 
consumed  in  Russia  was  imported,  much  better  explained  by  the  growth  of 
Nearly  all  steel,  three-quarters  of  the  home  industries.  The  protective  duties 
iron,  and  two-thirds  of  the  pig-iron  used  have  no  doubt  contributed  (together 
in  Russia  are  borne  produce,  and  the  with  other  causes)  toward  attracting 
eight  Russian  works  for  the  manufacture  German  and  English  manufacturers  to 
of  steel  rails  are  strong  enough  to  throw  Poland  and  Russia.  Lodz — the  Man- 
on  the  market  six  million  cwts.  of  rails  Chester  of  Poland— is  quite  a  German 
every  year.  city,  and  the  Russian  trade-directories 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  are  full  of  English  and  German  names, 
imports  of  manufactured  goods  into  English  and  German  capitalists,  English 
Russia  are  so  insignificant,  and  that  engineers  and  foremen,  have  planted 
since  1870 — that  is,  nine  years  before  within  Russia  the  improved  cotton  man- 
the  general  increase  of  duties — the  pro-  ufactures  of  their  mother-countries  ; 
portion  of  manufactured  goods  to  the  they  are  busy  now  in  improving  the 
aggregate  imports  has  been  on  a  steady  woollen  industries  and  the  production 
decrease.!  Manufactured  goods  make  of  machinery.  But  there  is  not  the 
now  only  one-fifth  of  the  imports  ;  and  slightest  doubt — and  this  opinion  is 
while  the  imports  of  Britain  into  Russia  shared  by  several  Russian  manufac- 
were  valued  at  16,300,000/.  in  187a,  turers — that,  the  Russian  industries  hav- 
they  were  only  12,300,000/.  in  1884  ;  ing  already  taken  firm  root,  a  free-trade 
out  of  them,  manufactured  goods  were  policy  would  not  check  their  further 
valued  at  a  little  more  than  2,000,000/.  growth.  And  then  let  us  imagine  that 
— the  remainder  being  either  articles  of  absolutism  is  overthrown,  and  Russia 
conquers  some  more  political  freedom. 

*  Out  of  the  1,246  steamer*  which  ply  on  A    further  growth  of  industi  ies  would 

Russian  riven  one  quartet  are  beared  with  immediately  follow.     The  change  may 

naphtha  andone  half  with  wood;  wood  is  also  come  jn  a   mo„  or  Ie„  pacific  w„   or 

the  chief  fuel  01  the  railways  and  ironworks.  .  _  ...     .,     _  , .       _         _* __i„ 

t  The  characters  of  the  imports  into  Russia  »ndcr  th,c  tenders  of  a  peasant  revo hi- 
an  best  seen  from  the  following :—  tion.     But,  however  different  the  results 
1u1111r.ct.md  it.wMdiuifm.o-  Anidsof  »R  cacQ  ca8e  for  th*  masses  of  laborers 
---'■          ufuctmed goodi.      food.  — capitalist  production  in  one  case,  and 
16 ""  ™""     "  °*re™*'  free  industry  in  the  other  case— a  further 
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and  rapid  development  of  industry  few  years  are  sufficient  sow.  Five  and 
would  be  the  consequence  of  the  change,  twenty  years  ago,  only  8,300  metric 
Technical  education — which,  strange  to  tons  of  raw  cotton  were  imported  into 
>ay,  has  been  systematically  suppressed  Germany,  and  830  tons  of  cottons  were 
until  now  by  the  Government — would  exported  ;  cotton  spinning  and  weaving 
rapidly  grow  and  spread  ;  and  in  a  few  were  mostly  insignificant  house  indos- 
yeais,  with  her  natural  resources  and  tries.  In  1884,  the  imports  of  raw  ©ot- 
her laborious  youth,  which  even  now  ton  reached  180,000  tons,  and  the  ex- 
tries  to  combine  workmanship  with  sci-  port  of  cotton  goods  25,000  tons.  In 
ence,  Russia  would  soon  see  her  indus-  nine  years — that  is,  between  1875  and 
trial  powers  increase  tenfold.  She  fara  1884 — the  number  of  spindles  in  the 
da  si  on  the  industrial  field.  She  will  woollen  trade  had  doubled ;  and  while 
manufacture  all  she  needs  ;  and  yet  she  100,000  metric  tons  of  raw  wool  were 
will  remain  an  agricultural  nation.  At  imported,  the  export  of  manufactured 
present,  only  one  million  of  men  and  woollens  reached  31,000  tons  in  1884. 
women,  out  of  the  eighty  millions  popu-  While  pointing  out  very  frankly  several 
lation  of  European  Russia,  work  in  secondary  drawbacks  of  German  mum- 
manufactures,  and  seven  and  a  half  mill-  factures,  Dr.  Francke  (Die  neuaU  But- 
ions  combine  agriculture  wkh  manufac-  witkelung  der  Textilindustrie in  Deutsch- 
turing.  The  figures  may  treble  without  land)  maintains  that  the  German  wool- 
Russia  ceasing  to  be  an  agricultural  lens  are  not  inferior  to  the  British,  and 
nation  ;  but  if  they  treble,  there  will  be  they  really  compete  with  them  in  British 
no  room  for  imported  manufactured  markets.  The  above  rate  of  increase  is 
ware,  because  an  agricultural  country  already  speedy  enough  ;  but  the  flax  in- 
will  have  her  manufactured  goods  dustry  grows  at  a  still  speedier  rate,  so 
cheaper  than  those  countries  which  live  that  out  of  the  3,700,000  flax -spindles 
on  imported  food-  which  Europe  had  in  1884,  Germany 
The  same  is  still  more  true  with  re-  counted  300,000.  In  the  silks,  with  her 
gard  to  other  European  nations,  much  87,000  looms  and  a  yearly  production 
more  advanced  in  their  industrial  de-  valued  at  9,000,000/,  she  is  second  only 
velopment,  and  especially  with  regard  to  France.  It  is  only  in  the  art  of  mak- 
to  Germany.  So  much  has  been  written  ing  the  finest  cotton-yarns  that  Germany 
of  late  about  the  competition  which  remains  behind  England,  but  Herr 
Germany  offers  to  British  trade,  even  Francke  believes — and  we,  too — that 
in  the  British  markets,  and  so  much  can  the  disadvantage  will  be  soon  equalised. 
be  learned  about  it  from  a  mere  inspec-  New  manufactories,  supplied  with  belter 
lion  of  the  London  shops,  that  I  need  machinery,  are  already  being  started. 
not  enter  into  lengthy  details.  Several  And  the  next  step  will  be,  we  are  told, 
articles  in  reviews  ;  the  correspondence  to  emancipate  the  German  cotton  manu- 
exchanged  on  the  subject  in  the  Daily  factures  from  the  Liverpool  traders — 
Telegraph  in  August,  1880;  numerous  and  "  rings" — by  importing  raw  cotton 
consular  reports,  regularly  summed  up  directly  from  where  it  grows.  The 
in  the  leading  newspapers,  and  still  progress  realised  in  the  German  chemi- 
more  impressive  when  consulted  in  orig-  cal  trade  is  well  known,  and  it  is  only 
inals  ;  and,  finally,  political  speeches,  too  strongly  felt  in  Scotland  and  North- 
have  familiarized  the  public  opinion  of  umberland.  As  to  the  German  machin- 
this  country  with  the  importance  and  cry  works,  if  they  have  committed  the 
the  powers  of  German  competition,  error  of  too  slavishly  copying  English 
And  the  forces  which  German  industry  pattern*,  instead  of  taking  new  depait- 
borrbws  from  the  high  technical  training  uies  and  creating  new  patterns,  as  the 
of  her  workmen,  engineers,  and  scientif-  Americans  did,  we  still  must  recognise 
ic  men  have  been  so  often  brought  to  that  their  copies  are  excellent,  and  that 
the  front  by  the  promoters  of  the  Tech-  they  very  successfully  compete  in  cheap- 
nical  Education  movement,  that  the  ncss  with  English  machines  and  toola*. 
causes  of  the  sudden  growth  of  Get-  I  hardly  need  mention  the  superior 
many  as  an  industrial  power  ought  to  make  of  German  scientific  apparatus, 
be  well  known.  Where  decades  were  It  is  well  known  to  scientific  men,  even 
needed  before  to  develop  an  industry,  a  in  France. 
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In  consequence  of  the  above,  the  im-  machines,  and  working  with  steel  rollers 
ports  of  manufactured  goods  into  Gcr-  under  beams  of  electric  light— show  that 
many  are  declining.  The  aggregate  im-  the  young  industry  of  Hungary  is  in  the 
ports  of  textiles  (inclusive  of  yarn)  stand  right  way,  not  only  for  becoming  a  coin- 
so  low  as  to  be  nearly  compensated  by  petitor  to  her  elder  sisters,  but  also  for 
nearly  equal  values  of  exports.  And  bringing  her  share  into  our  knowledge 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  not  only  the  as  to  the  use  of  the  forces  of  nature. 
German  markets  for  textiles  will  be  soon  Let  me  add,  by  the  way,  that  the  same 
tost  for  other  manufacturing  countries,  is  true,  to  some  extent,  with  regard  to 
but  that  German  competition  will  be  Finland.  Figures  are  wanting  as  to  the 
felt  stronger  and  stronger  both  in  the  present  state  of  the  aggregate  industries 
neutral  markets  and  those  of  Western  of  Austria- Hungary ;  but  the  relatively 
Europe.  It  is  very  easy  to  win  ap-  low  imports  of  manufactured  ware  are 
plause  from  uninformed  auditories  by  worthy  of  note.  For  British  manufac- 
exclaiming  with  more  or  less  pathos  that  hired  goods  Austria- Hungary  is,  in  fact, 
German  produce  can  tuver  equal  the  no  customer  worth  speaking  of ;  but 
English  !  The  fact  is,  that  it  competes  even  with  regard  to  Germany  she  is  rap- 
in  cheapness,  and  sometimes  also—  idly  emancipating  herself  from  her 
where  it  is  needed — by  an  equally  good  former  dependence, 
workmanship  ;  and  this  circumstance  is  The  same  industrial  progress  extends 
due  to  many  causes :  to  the  relative  over  the  Southern  peninsulas.  Who 
cheapness  of  life  ;  to  a  widely  spread  would  have  spoken  ten  years  ago  about 
technical  or,  at  least,  concrete  scientific  Italian  manufactures?  And  yet — the 
education  ;  to  the  possibility  of  estab-  Turin  exhibition  of  1884  has  shown  it— 
lishing  manufactures  according  to  the  Italy  ranks  now  among  the  manufactur- 
very  last  models  of  the  best  English  ing  countries.  "  You  see  everywhere  a 
manufactures  ;  and  especially  to  the  considerable  industrial  and  commercial 
period  of  awakening  in  all  branches  of  effort  made,"  was  written  to  the  Temps 
activity  which  Germany  is  now  expert-  by  a  French  economist.  "  Italy  aspires 
encing  after  her  long  period  of  slumber,  to  go  on  without  foreign  produce.  The 
This  remarkable  awakening  may  be  wit-  patriotic  watchword  is,  Italy  all  by  her* 
nessed  in  all  directions ;  in  literature  self  1  It  inspires  all  the  mass  of  pro- 
and  science,  in  industry  and  trade,  in  ducers.  There  is  not  a  single  manufac- 
the  growth  of  new  ideals ;  and  if  more  turer  or  tradesman  who,  even  in  the 
inventive  genius,  more  originality,  are  most  trifling  circumstances,  does  not  do 
still  desirable,  it  must  be  recognized  his  best  to  emancipate  himself  from 
that  with  regard  to  the  energy  displayed  foreign  guardianship."  The  best 
for  applying  achieved  results,  Germany  French  and  English  patterns  are  imi- 
offers  now  a  really  grand  spectacle.  tated,  and  improved  by  a  touch  of  na- 

The  Bow  of  industrial  growths  tional  genius  and  artistic  traditions, 
spreads,  however,  not  only  East ;  it  Complete  statistics  are  wanting,  so  that 
moves  also  South-east  and  South.  Aus-  the  last  statistical  Amtuario  resorts  to 
tria  and  Hungary  are  rapidly  gaining  indirect  indications.  But  the  rapid  in- 
ground  in  the  race  for  industrial  impor-  crease  of  imports  of  coal  (3,910,000  tons 
tance.  The  triple  alliance  has  already  in  1884,  as  against  779,000  tons  in 
been  once  menaced  by  the  growing  ten-  1871) ;  the  growth  of  the  mining  indus- 
dency  of  Austrian  manufacturers  to  pro-  tries,  which  have  trebled  their  produc 
tcct  themselves  against  German  com-  tion  during  the  last  fifteen  years ;  the 
petition  ;  and  even  the  dual  monarchy  increasing  production  of  steel  and  ma- 
has  recently  seen  the  sister-nations  quar-  chinery  (nearly  3,000,000/.  in  1880), 
relling  about  customs  duties.  Austrian  which — to  use  Bovio's  words — shows 
industries  are  a  modern  growth,  and  how  a  country,  having  no  fuel  nor  min- 
still  they  show  a  yearly  return  exceeding  erals  of  her  own,  can  have  nevertheless 
100,000,000/.  And  the  excellence  and  a  notable  metallurgical  industry;  and, 
originality  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  finally,  the  growth  of  textile  industries 
newly  reformed  floor  mills  of  Hungary  disclosed  by  the  net  imports  of  raw  cot- 
— supplied  with  elevators  and  sorting  tons,  and  the  number  of  spindles,  hav- 
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ing  Dearly  doubled  within  five  years  * —  country  she  used  to  buy  more  than  one- 
all  these  show  that  the  tendency  toward  quarter,  very  nearly  one-third  (from 
becoming  a  manufacturing  country  17,000,000/.  to  22,000,000/.,  out  of  an 
capable  of  satisfying  her  needs  by  her  aggregate  of  about  75  millions).  But 
own  manufactures  is  not  a  mere  dream,  things  have  begun  to  change.  The  Ind- 
As  to  the  efforts  made  for  taking  a  more  ian  cotton  manufactures,  which — for 
lively  part  in  the  trade  of  the  world,  some  causes  not  yet  fully  explained™ 
who  does  not  know  the  traditional  capac-  were  so  unsuccessful  at  their  beginnings, 
ities  of  the  Italians  in  that  direction  ?  suddenly  took  firm  root  In  i860  they 
I  ought  also  to  mention  Spain,  whose  consumed  only  13  million  pounds  of 
textile,  mining,  and  metallurgical  indus-  raw  cotton.  In  1877  the  figure  in- 
tries  are  rapidly  growing ;  but  I  hasten  creased  nearly  four  times,  and  it  has 
to  go  over  to  countries  which  a  few  doubled  since,  reaching  184  million 
years  ago  were  considered  as  eternal  and  pounds  in  1885-6.  The  number  of  cot- 
obligatory  customers  to  the  manufactur-  ton  manufactories  has  grown  from  40  to 
ing  nations  of  Western  Europe.  Let  us  81  ;  the  number  of  spindles  increased 
take,  for  instance,  Brazil.  Was  it  not  from  886,100  to  2,037,055,  the  number 
doomed  by  economists  to  grow  cotton,  of  looms  from  8,537  to  61,596  ;  57,188 
to  export  it  in  a  raw  state,  and  to  re-  workmen  were  employed  on  the  average 
ceive  cotton  goods  in  exchange  ?  every  day,  and  1,454,425  tons  of  cotton 
Twenty  years  ago  its  nine  miserable  goods  were  manufactured.  The  export 
manufactories  could  boast  only  of  an  trade  in  cotton  twist  has  more  than 
aggregate  of  385  spindles.  At  present  doubled  in  the  last  five  years,  and  we 
there  are  in  Brazil  forty-six  cotton  man-  read  in  the  last  "Statement"  (p.  62) 
ufactories,  and  five  of  them  have  already  that  what  cotton  twist  is  imported  is  less 
40,000  spindles  ;  while  altogether  they  and  less  of  the  coarser  and  "  even  me- 
throw  every  year  on  the  Brazilian  mar-  dium  kind,  which  indicates  that  the  Ind- 
kets  more  than  thirty-three  million  yards  ian  mills  are  gradually  gaining  hold  of 
of  cotton  stuffs.  The  regular  decline  the  home  markets."  The  jute  manu- 
of  the  British  imports  of  cottons  into  factories  of  India  have  grown  at  a  still 
Brazil  (from  3,498,000/.  in  1880  to  speedier  rate.  In  1882  they  had  5,633 
3,475,000/.  in  1885)  is  better  explained  looms  and  95,937  spindles,  and  em- 
by  the  growth  of  those  manufactures  ployed  42,800  person's.  Two  years  later 
than  by  the  protective  duties.  And  if  (1884-5)  tncv  had  already  6,926100ms 
protective  duties  count  for  something,  and  131,740  spindles,  giving  occupation 
can  England  enforce  free-trade  by  her  to  51,900  persons.  And  therefore  we 
guns  on  all  refractory  nations,  when  she  saw  that  while  India  continued  to  im- 
is  unable  to  convert  to  the  free-trade  port  nearly  the  same  amount  of  British 
policy  even  her  own  colony,  Canada  ?  cotton  goods,  she  threw  the  same  year 
Nay,  even  Vera  Cruz,  in  Mexico,  under  on  the  foreign  markets  no  less  than 
the  protection  of  customs  officers,  begins  3,635,510/.  worth  of  her  own  cottons, 
to  manufacture  cottons,  and  boasts  this  of  Lancashire  patterns  (33  million  yards 
year  of  its  40,200  spindles,  387,700  of  gray  cotton  piece  goods),  manufac- 
pieces  of  cotton  cloth,  and  212,000  lbs.  tared  in  India,  by  Indian  workmen,  by 
of  yarn  !  English  and  Indian  capitalists.  The 
But  the  flattest  contradiction  to  the  once  flourishing  jute-trade  of  Dundee 
export  theory  has  been  given  by  India,  has  been  brought  to  decay,  not  only  by 
She  was  always  considered  as  the  surest  the  high  tariffs  of  Continental  Powers, 
customer  for  British  cottons,  and  so  she  but  also  by  Indian  competition.  India 
has  been  until  now.  Out  of  the  total  exported  jute-stuffs  to  the  value  of  no 
of  cotton  goods    exported    from    this  less  than  1,543,870/.  in  1884-5.     N*T' 

■  it  is  not  without  apprehension  that  the 

•  The  net  Imports  of  raw  cotton  reached  English  manufacturers  ought  to  see  that 

291,680  quintals  in  18S0,  and  504,118  in  1885.  the  impotts  of  Indian  manufactured  tex- 

Nnmber  of   spindles    1.800.000  In    1885,  as  tiles  (cottons,  jute-stuffs,  silk,  woollens, 

ag*ln»  1,000.000  in  1877.     The  whole  indu.-  d       Uj        hkfa               461,086/.   worth 

try  grew  up  ilnce  1859,     Net  imports  of  pig  ,       _„     •}   -«•"»   "«*  ■*     , 

iron  from  700,000  to  800.000  qutnwl.  durfni  ">  *8*i,  have  now  reached  the  value  of 

the  five  yean  1881  to  1685.  667,300/.     At  any  rate  she  is  a  serious 
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competitor  to  British  produce  in  the  ployer ;  and  both  together  mean  lower 
markets  of  Asia  and  even  Africa.  And  profits  and  reduced  consumption  with 
why  should  she  not  be  ?  What  should  that  immense  class  of  middlemen  which 
prevent  the  growth  of  Indian  mannfac-  has  grown  up  in  manufacturing  coun- 
tures  ?  Is  it  the  want  of  capital  ?  But  tries,  and  that,  again,  means  a  further 
capital  knows  no  fatherland  ;  and  if  high  reduction  of  profits  for  the  employers. 
profits  can  be  derived  from  the  work  of  A  country  which  manufactures  chiefly 
Indian  coolies  whose  wages  are  only  for  export,  and  therefore  lives  chiefly 
one-half  of  those  of  English  workmen,  on  the  profits  derived  from  her  foreign 
or  even  less,  capital  will  migrate  to  Ind-  trade,  stands  very  much  in  the  same 
ia,  as  it  has  to  Russia,  although  its  position  as  Switzerland,  which  lives  to 
migration  may  mean  starvation  for  Lan-  a  great  extent  on  the  profits  derived 
cashire  and  Dundee.  Is  it  the  want  of  from  the  foreigners  who  visit  her  lakes 
knowledge?  But  longitudes  and  lati-  and  glaciers.  A  good  "season"  means 
tudes  are  no  obstacle  to  its  spreading ;  an  influx  of  from  1,000,000/.  to  2,000,- 
it  is  only  the  first  steps  that  are  difficult  000/.  of  money  imported  by  the  tourists, 
As  to  the  superiority  of  workmanship,  and  a  bad  "season"  has  the  effects  of 
nobody  who  knows  the  Hindoo  worker  a  bad  crop  in  an  agricultural  country  : 
will  doubt  about  his  capacities.  Surely  a  general  impoverishment  follows.  So 
they  are  not  below  those  of  the  91,61 1  it  is  also  with  a  country  which  manufac- 
boys  and  girls  less  than  thirteen  years  lures  for  export.  If  the  season  is  bad, 
of  age  who  are  employed  in  British  tex-  and  the  exported  goods  cannot  be  sold 
tile  manufactories.  Organizing  capac*  abroad  for  twice  their  value  at  home, 
ities  may  have  been  at  fault  at  Calcutta  the  country  which  lives  chiefly  on  these 
and  Bombay  for  several  years  ;  but  bargains  suffers.  Low  profits  for  the 
these  capacities,  like  capital,  go  where  innkeepers  of  the  Alps  mean  narrowed 
they  reap  most  profits.  circumstances  in  large  parts  of  Swifter* 
Volumes  have  been  written  about  the  land-  Low  profits  for  the  Lancashire 
present  crisis — a  crisis  which,  to  use  the  and  Birmingham  manufacturers  mean 
words  of  the  Parliamentary  Commis-  narrowed  circumstances  in  this  country, 
sion,  has  lasted  since  1875,  with  but  "  a  The  cause  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 
short  period  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  For  many  decades  past  we  have  not 
certain  branches  of  trade  in  the  years  seen  such  a  cheapness  of  wheat  and 
1880  to  1883,"  and  a  crisis,  I  shall  add,  manufactured  goods  as  we  see  now,  and 
which  extends  over  the  chief  manufac-  yet  we  are  suffering  from  a  crisis.  Peo- 
turing  countries  of  the  world.  All  pos-  pie  say  its  cause  is  over-production, 
sible  causes  of  the  crisis  have  been  ex-  But  over-production  is  a  word  utterly 
amined  ;  but,  whatever  the  cacophony  devoid  of  sense  if  it  does  not  mean  that 
of  conclusions  arrived  at,  all  unani-  those  who  are  in  need  of  all  kinds  of 
mously  agree  upon  one,  namely,  that  of  produce  have  not  the  means  for  buying 
the  Parliamentary  Commission,  which  them  with  their  low  salaries.  Nobody 
can  be  summed  up  as  follows :  "  The  would  dare  to  affirm  that  there  is  too 
manufacturing  countries  do  not  find  much  furniture  in  the  crippled  cottages, 
such  customers  as  would  enable  them  to  too  many  bedsteads  and  bed-clothes  in 
realize  high  profits."  Profits  being  the  the  workmen's  dwellings,  too  many 
basis  of  capitalist  industry,  low  profits  lamps  burning  in  the  huts,  and  too  much 
explain  all  ulterior  consequences.  Low  cloth  on  the  shoulders  not  only  of  those 
profits  induce  the  employers  to  reduce  who  used  to  sleep  in  Trafalgar  Square 
the  wages,  or  the  numbers  of  workers,  between  two  newspapers,  but  even  in 
or  the  hours  of  labor,  or  finally  to  re-  those  households  where  a  silk  hat  makes 
sort  to  the  manufacture  of  lower  kinds  a  part  of  the  Sunday  dress.  And  no- 
of  goods,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  paid  body  will  dare  to  affirm  that  there  is  too 
worse  than  the  higher  sorts.  As  Adam  much  food  in  the  homes  of  those  agri- 
Smith  said,  low  profits  ultimately  mean  cultural  laborers  who  earn  ten  shillings 
a  reduction  of  wages,  and  low  wages  a  week,  and  pay  for  their  meat  nine- 
mean  a  reduced  consumption  by  the  pence  a  pound,  or  of  those  who  earn 
woiker.  Low  profits  mean  also  a  some-  from  fivepence  to  sixpence  a  day  in  the 
what  reduced  consumption  by  the  em-  clothing  trade,  or  in  the  small  industries 
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which  swarm  in  the  outskirts  of  all  great  trade  amounting  to  36,000,000/.  a  year 

cities.     Over-production  means  merely  if  the  Lancashire   people    supply  the 

and  simply  a  want  of  purchasing  power  Africans  with  loin-clothes,  such  prom- 

amid  the  workers.     With  their  wages  ises  belong  to  the  same  category  of  fan- 

they  cannot  buy  the  goods  they  have  cies  as  the    famous  nightcaps    of  the 

produced  themselves,  because  the  prices  Chinese  which  were  to  enrich  this  coun- 

of  those  goods,   however  low,  include  try.     The    Chinese    prefer    their   own 

the  profits  of  the  employers  and  the  home-made  nightcaps ;   and,  as  to  the 

middlemen.  Congo  people,  four  countries,  at  least. 

The  same  want  of  purchasing  powers  are  already  competing  for  supplying 
of  the  workers  is  felt  everywhere  on  the  them  with  their  poor  dress  :  Britain, 
Continent.  But  it  is  obvious  that  it  Germany,  the  United  States,  and,  last 
must  be  felt  more  in  this  country,  which  but  not  least,  India. 
has  been  accustomed  to  pump  bargains  There  was  a  time  when  this  country 
out  of  her  foreign  customers,  and  now  had  almost  the  monopoly  of  the  trade 
sees  her  exterior  trade  decline.  The  in  manufactured  ware.  But  now,  if 
exports  of  manufactured  goods  from  only  the  six  chief  manufacturing  coun- 
ting country  have  declined  by  161  mill-  tries  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
ions  in  the  three  years  ending  1SS0  be  taken  into  account,  Britain,  although 
when  compared  with  the  year  187a — said  still  keeping  the  first  rank,  commands 
Mr.  Gladstone  at  Leeds.  Even  those  less  than  one-half  of  the  agreggate  ex- 
who  will  not  admit  that  there  is  a  nota-  ports  of  manufactured  goods.  Two- 
ble  decline  in  the  exports,  willingly  ad-  thirds  of  them  are  textiles,  and  more 
mit  that  the  prices  are  so  low  in  com-  than  one-third  are  cottons.  But  while 
parison  with  those  of  1S73,  that  in  order  thirty  years  ago,  Britain  took  the  lead 
to  reach  the  same  money  value,  England  in  the  cotton  industries,  about  1880  she 
ought  to  export  four  pieces  of  cotton  had  only  a  little  more  than  one-half  the 
cloth  instead  of  three,  and  eight  or  ten  spindles  at  work  in  Europe,  the  United 
tons  of  metal  instead  of  six.  "  The  States,  and  India  (40,000,000  out  of 
aggregate  of  our  foreign  trade  in  the  73,000,000),  and  a  little  more  than  one- 
year  1883,  if  valued  at  the  prices  of  ten  half  of  the  looms  (550,000  out  of  973,- 
years  previously,  would  have  amounted  000).  She  was  steadily  losing  ground, 
to  861,000,000/.,  instead  of  667,000,-  white  the  others  were  winning.  And 
000/.,"  we  are  told  by  the  Commission  the  fact  is  quite  natural :  it  might  have 
on  Trade  Depression.  been    foreseen.     There    is    no    reason 

The  home  markets  are  overstocked  ;  why  Britain  should  always  be  the  great 
the  foreign  markets  are  escaping ;  and  cotton  manufactory  of  the  world, 
in  the  neutral  markets  Britain  is  being  when  raw  cotton  has  to  he  imported, 
undersold.  Such  is  the  conclusion  It  was  quite  natural  that  France,  Ger- 
which  every  observer  must  arrive  at  if  many,  Italy,  Russia,  India,  and  even 
he  examines  the  development  of  manu-  Mexico  and  Brazil,  should  spin  their 
factures  all  over  the  world.  Great  own  yarns  and  weave  their  own  cotton- 
hopes  are  laid  now  in  Australia  ;  but  stuffs.  But  the  appearance  of  the  cot- 
Australia,  with  her  ever-growing  num-  ton  industry  in  a  country,  or,  in  fact, 
bers  of  unemployed,  will  soon  do  what  of  any  textile  industry,  unavoidably 
Canada  does.  She  will  manufacture ;  becomes  the  starting-point  for  the 
and  the  last  Colonial  Exhibition,  by  growth  of  a  series  of  other  industries  ; 
showing  to  the  "colonists"  what  they  chemical  and  mechanical  works,  metal- 
are  able  to  do,  and  how  they  must  do,  lurgy  and  mining  feel  at  once  the  im- 
will  only  have  accelerated  the  day  when  petus  given  by  a  new  want.  The  whole 
each  colony  farh  da  si  in  her  turn,  of  the  home  industries,  as  also  technical 
Canada  already  imposes  protective  education  altogether,  must  improve  in 
duties  on  British  goods.  New  demands  order  to  satisfy  it,  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
for  a  further  increase  of  duties  are  con-  felt. 

tinually  being  pressed  on  the  Canadian        What  has  happened   with  regard  to 

Government,     As  to  the  much  spoken-  cottons  is  going  on  also  with  regard  to 

of    markets   on  the  Congo,   and  Mr.  other  industries.     Britain  and  Belgium 

Stanley's,  calculations  and  promises  of  a  have  no  longer  the  monopoly  of  the 
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woollen  manufacture.  The  immense  oned  by  French  specialists  that  at  pres- 
factories  at  Vcrviers  are  silent ;  the  ent  no  less  than  one-third  of  the  silk- 
Belgian  wearers  are  misery-stricken,  stuffs  used  in  France  are  imported  from 
while  Germany  yearly  increases  her  pro-  Zurich,  Crefeld,  and  Barmen.  Nay, 
duction  of  woollens,  and  exports  nine  even  Italy,  which  had  2,000,000  spindles 
times  more  woollens  than  Belgium,  and  30,000  looms  in  1880  (as  against 
Austria  has  her  own  woollens  and  ex-  14,000  in  1870),  sends  her  silks  to 
ports  them ;  Riga,  Lodz,  and  Moscow  France  (3,300,000  francs  in  1881),  and 
supply  Russia  with  finest  woollen  cloths;  competes  with  Lyons.  The  French 
and  the  growth  of  the  woollen  industry  manufacturers  may  cry  as  loudly  as  they 
in  each  of  the  last-named  countries  calls  like  for  protection,  or  resort  to  the  pro- 
into  existence  hundreds  of  connected  duction  of  cheaper  goods  of  lower  qual- 
trades.  ity ;  they  may  sell  3,250,000  kilo- 
For  many  years  France  has  had  the  grammes  of  silk-stuffs  at  the  same  price 
monopoly  of  the  silk-trade.  Silkworms'  as  they  sold  3,500,000  in  1855-59 — they 
being  reared  in  Southern  France,  it  was  will  never  regain  the  position  they  occu- 
quite  natural  that  Lyons  should  grow  pied  before.  Italy,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
into  a  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  silks,  many,  the  United  States,  and  IRussia 
Spinning,  domestic  weaving,  and  dyeing  have  their  own  silk-manufactories  and 
works  developed  to  a  great  extent  But  will  import  from  Lyons  only  the  highest 
eventually  the  industry  took  such  a  de-  qualities  of  stuffs ;  as  to  the  lower  sorts, 
velopment  that  home  supplies  of  raw  a  foulard  has  become  a  common  attire 
silk  became  insufficient,  and  raw  silk  with  the  St.  Petersburg  housemaids,  be- 
was  imported  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  cause  the  North  Caucasian  domestic 
South  Austria,  Asia  Minor,  the  Cau-  trades  supply  them  at  a  price  which 
casus,  and  Japan,  to  the  amount  of  from  would  starve  the  Lyons  weavers.  And 
nine  to  eleven  million  pounds  in  1875  they  do  starve.  Tbe  misery  at  Lyons 
and  1876,  while  France  disposed  only  was  so  great  in  1884,  that  the  poorly  fed 
of  800,000  pounds  of  her  own  silk,  soldiers  of  the  Lyons  garrison  shared 
Thousands  of  peasant  boys  and  girls  their  food  with  the  weavers,  and  spared 
were  attracted  by  high  wages  to  Lyons  their  coppers  in  order  to  alleviate  the 
and  the  neighboring  district ;  the  indus-  misery.  But  neither  charities  nor  pub- 
try  was  prosperous.  However,  by-and-  lie  works  at  the  fortifications  will  help, 
by  new  centres  of  silk-trade  grew  up  The  trade  has  irremediably  gone  away  ; 
at  Basel  and  in  the  peasant  houses  it  has  been  decentralized  ;  and  Lyons 
around  Zurich.  French  emigrants  im-  will  never  become  again  the  centre  for 
ported  the  trade,  and  it  developed,  silk  trade  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 
especially  after  the  civil  war  of  1871.  Like  examples  could  be  produced  by 
The  Caucasus  Administration  invited  the  score.  Greenock  no  longer  supplies 
French  workmen  and  women  from  Russia  with  sugar,  because  Russia  has 
Lyons  and  Marseilles  to  teach  the  Geor-  plenty  of  ber  own  at  the  same  price  as 
gians  and  the  Russians  the  best  means  it  sells  at  in  England.  The  watch- 
of  rearing  the  silkworm  and  the  whole  trade  is  no  more  a  speciality  of  Switzer- 
of  the  silk-trade,  and  Stavropol  became  land,  and  I  saw  skilled  guSleeheurs  estor 
a  new  centre  for  silk-weaving.  Austria  ing  a  miserable  existence  by  carding 
and  the  United  States  did  the  same  ;  wool  and  the  like.  India  extracts  from 
and  what  are  now  the  results  ?  During  her  ninety  collieries  two-thirds  of  her 
the  years  1872  to  1881  Switzerland  more  annual  consumption  of  coal.  The 
than  doubled  the  produce  of  her  silk  in-  chemical  trade  which  grew  up  on  the 
dustry  ;  Italy  and  Germany  increased  banks  of  the  Clyde  and  Tyne,  owing  to 
it  by  one-third  ;  and  the  Lyons  region,  the  special  advantages  offered  for  the 
which  formerly  manufactured  to  the  import  of  Spanish  pyrites,  and  the  ag- 
value  of  454  million  francs  a  year,  shows  glomeration  of  such  a  variety  of  indus- 
now  a  return  of  only  378  millions.  The  tries  along  the  two  estuaries,  is  now  in 
exports  of  Lyons  silks,  which  reached  decay.  Spain,  with  the  help  of  English 
an  average  of  435  million  francs  in  1855-  capital,  is  beginning  to  utilize  her  own 
59,  and  460  in  1870-74,  have  fallen  pyrites  for  herself ;  Germany  extracted 
down  to  233  millions.    And  it  is  reck-  them  to  the  amount  of  158,410  tons  in 
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1882,   and  manufactured  no  leu  than  nil!  relying  on  foreign  customers!     As 

358,150   tons  of   sulphuric    acid,     and  to  the  African  half- savages,  their  misery 

115,000  tons  of  soda,  as  against  42,500  is  no  foundation  for  toe  well-being  of  a 

in    1877 — nay,   she    already  complains  civilized  nation. 

about  over-production,  and  indeed  the  Progress  is  in  another  direction.  It 
prices  have  fallen  from  twenty-three  is  in  producing  for  home  use.  The  cos- 
marks  to  fourteen  and  twelve  marks  the  tomers  for  the  Lancashire  cottons  and 
hundred  kilogrammes,  the  Sheffield  cutlery,  the  Lyons  silks  and 

But  enough  !  I  have  before  me  so  the  Hungarian  flour-mills,  are  not  in 
many  figures,  all  telling  the  same  tale,  India  nor  in  Africa.  They  are  amid 
that  examples  could  be  multiplied  at  the  home  producers.  No  use  to  send 
will.  It  is  time  to  conclude,  and,  for  floating  shops  to  New  Guinea  with  Ger- 
every  unprejudiced  mind,  the  conclusion  man  or  British  millinery  when  there  arc 
is  self-evident.  Industries  of  all  kinds  plenty  of  would-be  customers  for  British 
are  decentralized  and  scattered  all  over  millinery  in  these  very  islands,  and  for 
the  globe  ;  and  everywhere  a  variety,  German  ware  in  Germany.  And,  tn- 
an  integrated  variety  of  trades  grows,  stead  of  worrying  our  brains  by  schemes 
instead  of  specialization.  Such  are  the  for  getting  customers  abroad,  it  would 
prominent  features  of  the  times  we  live  be  better  to  try  to  answer  the  following 
in.  Each  nation  becomes  in  its  turn  a  plain  questions— Why  the  British  work- 
manufacturing  nation  ;  and  the  time  is  er,  whose  industrial  capacities  are  bo 
not  far  off  when  each  nation  of  Europe,  highly  praised  in  political  speeches  ; 
as  well  as  the  United  States,  and  even  why  the  Scotch  crofter  and  the  Irish 
the  most  backward  nations  of  Asia  and  peasant,  whose  obstinate  labors  in  creat- 
America,  will  themselves  manufacture  ing  new  productive  soil  out  of  peat-bogs 
nearly  everything  they  are  in  need  of.  are  so  much  spoken  of  now,  are  no  cos- 
Wars  and  several  accidental  causes  may  tomers  to  the  Lancashire  weavers,  the 
check  for  some  time  the  scattering  of  Sheffield  cutlers,  and  the  Northumbrian 
industries  :  they  will  not  stop  it ;  it  is  and  Welsh  pitmen  ?  Why  the  Lyons 
unavoidable.  For  each  new-comer  the  weavers,  not  only  do  not  wear  silks,  but 
first  steps  only  are  difficult  But,  as  have  no  food  in  their  mansardest  Why 
soon  as  any  industry  has  taken  firm  the  Russian  peasants  sell  their  corn,  and 
root,  it  calls  into  existence  hundreds  of  for  four,  six,  and  sometimes  eight 
other  trades  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  first  months  every  year  are  compelled  to  mix 
steps  have  been  made,  and  the  first  ob-  bark  and  auroch-grass  to  a  handful  of 
stacks  have  been  overcome,  the  growth  flour  for  baking  their  bread  ?  Why 
of  industries  goes  on  at  an  accelerated  famines  are  so  common  amid  the  grow- 
rate.                                     .  ere  of  wheat  and  rice  in  India  ?    Under 

The  fact  is  so  well  felt,  if  not  under-  the  present  conditions  of  division  into 
stood,  that  the  race  for  colonies  has  be-  capitalists  and  laborers,  into  property- 
come  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  last  holders  and  masses  living  on  uncertain 
twenty  years.  Each  nation  will  have  wages,  the  spreading  of  industries  over 
her  own  colonies.  But  colonies  will  new  fields  is  accompanied  by  .the  very 
not  help.  There  is  not  a  second  India  same  horrible  facts  of  pitiless  oppres- 
in  the  world,  and  the  old  conditions  sion,  massacre  of  children,  pauperism, 
will  be  repeated  no  more.  Nay,  some  and  insecurity  of  life  which  we  have 
of  the  British  colonies  already  threaten  seen  in  this  country,  and  which  we  still 
to  become  serious  competitors  with  their  see  in  hundreds  of  industries.  The 
mother-country  ;  others,  like  Australia,  Russian  Fabrics  Inspectors'  Reports, 
will  not  fail  to  follow  the  tame  lines,  the  Reports  of  the  Plauen  Handclskam- 
As  to  the  yet  neutral  markets,  China  mer,  and  the  Italian  inquiries  are  full 
and  Japan  will  never  be  serious  custom*  of  the  same  revelations  as  the  Reports 
ers  to  Europe ;  they  can  produce  cheap-  of  the  Parliamentary  Commissions  of 
er  at  home  ;  and  when  they  begin  to  1840  to  1843,  or  the  modern  revelations 
feel  a  need  for  goods  of  European  pat-  with  regard  to  the  "  sweating  system" 
terns,  they  will  produce  them  them-  at  Whitechapel  and  Glasgow,  and  Loo- 
selves.  Woe  to  Europe  if,  the  day  that  don  pauperism.  The  Capital  and  Labor 
the  steam-engine  invades  China,  she  is  problem  is  thus  universalized  ;  but,  at 
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the  same  time,  it  is  also  simplified.     To  its  own  producer  and  its  own  consumer 

return  to  a  state  of  affairs  where  corn  is  of  manufactured  goods.     But  that  un- 

grown  and  manufactured  goods  are  fab-  avoidably  implies  that,  at  the  same  time, 

Heated  for  the  use  of  those  very  people  it  will  be  its  own  producer  and  con- 

who  grow  and  produce  them— such  will  aumerof  agricultural  produce  ;  and  that 

be,  no  doubt,  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  precisely  what  I  shall  discuss  next — 

during  the  next  coming  years  of  Euro-  Nineteenth  Century. 
pean  history.     Each  region  will  become 
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It  must  have  occurred  to  many,  in  Covenanter  in  their  knowledge  of  the 

reading  those  stories  of  the  Devil  which  text,   or  in  their  power  of  extracting 

were  current  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  from  it  information  of  doctrine  which 

the  character  there  ascribed  to  him  is  was  not  contained  in  it.     And  there  is 

widely  different  from  that  which  we  find  one  picture  of  him,  that,  namely,  which 

in  the  Bible.     He  has  lost  all  his  dig-  is  to  be  found  in  Casdmon's  poems,  in 

nity  ;  he  is  no  longer  the  great  enemy  which  he  differs  in  no  important  respect 

of  God,   but  the  petty  persecutor  of  from  the   Devil   as    conceived   in  the 

men.     Even    his    vices    have    become  Bible.     The  somewhat  shadowy  outlines 

dwarfed  ;  while  in  one  virtue,  fidelity  of  his  character  are,  no  doubt,  filled  up 

to  the  letter  of  his  contracts,  he  almost  and  dramatized,  but  the  conception  is 

sets  an  example  to  his  victims.    It  is  dignified  and  tragic,  and  perfectly  free 

the  object  of  this  paper  to  sketch  and  from  that  grotesque  or  comic  element 

illustrate  this  new  conception  of   his  which  is  seldom  wanting  in  the  Devil  of 

character,    and,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  the  Middle  Ages.     A  chief  point  of  in* 

trace  the  causes  of  its  degradation.  terest    in     Csedmon't    poem,     which. 

The  starting-point,  if  only  for  the  whether  originally  written  in  England 
sake  of  contrast,  must  be  the  Devil  of  or  on  the  Continent,  is  one  of  the  great- 
the  Bible;  the  angel  who  fell  through  est  ornaments  of  earlv  English  literature, 
pride,  who  tempted  man  to  his  ruin,  is  the  striking  resemblances  which  it 
who  received  power  over  Job's  body,  presents  to  the  corresponding  portion 
to  try  if  by  any  means  he  might  lead  of  Paradise  Lost,  coincidences  which 
him  to  curse  God  in  his  misery,  who  led  can  hardly  be  merely  accidental,  espe- 
on  Ahab  to  his  destruction,  who  did  his  dally  as  Cfedmon  was  first  edited  in 
utmost  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  Christ  Milton's  day  (1655) ;  and  even  if  his 
by  tempting  Him  and  leading  Judas  to  own  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  was  too 
betray  Him,  who  lost  his  prey  when  (ac-  slight  to  enable  him  to  take  advantage  of 
cording  to  the  old  interpretation  of  1  its  publication,  he  might  at  least  have 
Peter  iii.  19)  "  He  who  harwed  Helle"  become  acquainted  with  it  at  second- 
delivered  thence  the  Fathers  of  the  Old  hand.  Some  of  these  points  of  likeness 
Testament,  who  is  finally  to  fight  with  will  be  noticed  as  they  occur. 
St.  Michael  and  the  angels,  to  be  con-  Of  the  ten  ranks  of  angels,  then, 
quered  and  bound  in  Hell  forever,  whom  God  created  above  all,  "to  whom 
This  is  the  Devil  with  whom  we  have  to  He  trusted  that  they  would  do  His  will, 
contrast  the  Devil  of  the  Middle  Ages,  since  He  had  given  them  mind  and 
but  it  is  not  a  mere  contrast.     The  char-  wrought  them  with  His  hand,*  one  had 

acter  of  the  one  is  founded  on  the  char-     

acter  of  the  other,  for  the  theologians  *  If  (boa  beest  be  1  but,  O,  how  fallen,  how 

of  the  Middle  Ages,  however  much  they  _      -h-nged 

_        u_   .  1™-    j,-.n„.i.*.j    f™  ..—4„.'  From  him  who,  to  the  happy  realms  of  light, 

may  have  been  disqualified  for  under-  clo[hed  wilh  tr-n-«ndem  bright- e«-,  didst 

standing  the  Bible  by  tbe  tendency  of  outshine 

the  times  to  Materialism  and  Anthro-  Myriads,  though  bright ! 

pomorphism,  were  inferior  to  no  Scotch  ParadUt  Lett,  book  1. 1. 84. 
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He  made  so  strong,  so  mighty  in  the        "Then  spake  the  proud  king*  that 

thought  of  his.  mind.  He  gave  him  so  before  was  brightest  of  angels,  whitest 

mnch  rule  that  he  was  highest  next  to  in  heaven,  and  to  his  Lord  dear.f  '  Very 

Him  in  Heaven's  kingdom  ;  so  white  unlike  is  this  narrow  place  to  the  other 

had  He  made  him,  so  winsome  was  his  that  we  once  knew,  high  in  heaven's 

form  in  Heaven  that  came  to  him  from  kingdom,  which  my  Lord  lent  me,  al- 

the   Lord  of   Hosts,   he  was  like  the  though  we  could  not  hold  it  against  the 

bright  stars.     He  was  to  work  the  glory  Almighty,  but  must  yield  our  kingdom, 

of  the  Lord,  and  thank  Him  for  the  gift  Yet  hath  He  not  done  right,  in  that  He 

that    He    assigned    him    in  the  light,  hath  felled  us  to  the  bottom  of  the  fire, 

Dear  was  he  to  our  Lord-     But  he  be-  to  hot   Hell,   and  taken  from   us  the 

Kan  boastful  words,  and  would  not  serve  heavenly  kingdom.  J     He  hath  marked 

God  ;  he  thought  how,  through  his  own  it  out  to  people  it  with  mankind.     That 

might,   he  might  make  him  a  stronger  to  me  is  greatest  of  sorrows,  that  Adam, 

higher  throne  in   Heaven.     West  and  who  was  wrought  of  earth,  should  hold 

north  *  he  began  to  work,  fortresses  he  my  strong  throne  and  be  in  bliss,  while 

built.     '  Why  should  I  trouble  m>  self  r*  we  endure  this  punishment,   harm  in 

said  he  ;   '  there  is  no  need  at  all  for  this  Hell.     Ah  !  had  I  but  the  use  of 

me  to  have  a  lord,  so  many  wonders  my  hands,  and  might  for  one  hour  get 

may  I  work  with  my  hands.     I  have  forth,  be  free  one  winter's  time,  then  I 

great  lordship,  so  that  I  may  prepare  a  with  this  host but  round  me  lie  the 

better  throne,  higher  in  Heaven  ;  I  may  iron  bands,  the  rope  of  fetters  rides  me  ; 
be  God  as  He.  Around  me  stand  I  am  kingdoraless.  I  see  that  He  knew 
strong  comrades  that  will  not  fail  me  in  my  mind,  and  also  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
the  strife,  warriors  hard  of  mood.  I  understood  that  Adam  and  we  should 
may  be  their  lord,  and  rule  in  this  king-  agree  ill  about  the  heavenly  kingdom  if 
dom,f  as  it  seemeth  not  right  to  me  I  had  the  use  of  my  hands.  But  now 
that  I  should  at  all  fawn  on  God  for  we  suffer  torment  in  Hell,  darkness  and 
any  good.  I  will  no  longer  be  His  vag-  heat,  grim  and  bottomless,  God's  self 
sal,'  When  the  Almighty  heard  this,  hath  cast  us  away  into  the  black  mists. 
He  renounced  him  from  His  allegiance,  although  He  can  charge  no  sin  on  us  or 
and  cast  him  down  to  Hell,  into  the  evil  that  we  did  to  Him  in  that  land, 
deep  dales,  where  he  was  turned  to  yet  hath  He  cnt  us  off  from  the  light, 
Devil.  The  foe,  with  his  comrades,  all  and  cast  us  into  the  greatest  of  all  pan- 
fell  down  from  Heaven;}  three  days  ishments.  He  hath  now  marked  out  a 
and  nights  they  fell.  They  sought  an-  world  where  He  hath  wrought  man 
other  land,§  that  was  without  light  and  after  His  likeness,  with  whom  He  will 
full  of  fire.'  once  more  people  Heaven,  with  pure 
*****  souls.     We  may    not  ever  soften  the 

mighty  God's  anger.     Let  us  then  turn 

•  cf.  away  the  heavenly  kingdom   from  the 

Then  he  spake  In  word,  thirsty  for  strife,  sons  of  men,  now  that  we  may  not  have 

That  he,  in  the  north  part  of  Heaven's  king-  it     make   them   forsate  His  allegiance 
Would  have  » home  -^j™^  ^  Jdom.         d     h  that      hich      uh  His  word 

With,  He  bade  ;  then  He  will  become  wroth 

I  am  to  haste  .  .  .  with  them,   and  cast  them  from   His 

Homeward,   with   flying   march,  where   we  

The  quarters  of  the  north.  *  Parodist  Lost,  book  i.  1.  I4. 

Paradise  Lest,  book  v.  1.  686.  t  "  Is  this  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  clime  ?" 
f  '*  That  fix'd  mind  Said  then  the  lost  Archangel,  "thlstheseat 

And  high  disdain  from  sense  of  injured  merit  That  we  must  change  for  Heaven?  this 

That  with  (he  Mightiest  raised  me  to  contend,  mournful  gloom 

And  to  the  fierce  contention  brought  along  For  that  celestial  light?" 

Innumerable  force  of  spirits  armed."  Ibid.,  book  1. 1.  34a. 

Ibid.,  book  L  1.  97  lag.,  and  book  v.  1.  743  sqq.  %  "  Who  justly  hath  driven  out  His  rebellious 
1  Nine  days  they  fell.     Ibid.,  book  vi.  1.  871.  foes 

\    A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round  To  deepest  Hell,  and,  to  repair  that  loss, 

great  furnace  flamed  ;    yet  from  Created  this  new  happy  race  of  men 


those  flames 
Ho  light.  Ibid.,  book  i.  1.  61. 
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allegiance ;  then  shall  they  seek  this  here  as  in  Milton,  the  "  high  disdain 
Hell,  and  these  gtim  abysses  ;  then  we  from  sense  of  injured  merit,"  that  led 
may  have  them  for  subjects,  the  sons  of  him  first  to  rebel ;  pride  prevents  him 
men,  in  these  fast  clutches.  Begin  now  from  owning  his  fault,  the  first  step  to 
to  think  upon  the  war.  If  I  to  any  restitution;  disdain  that "  man  wrought 
thane  of  yore  gave  lordly  treasures,  of  earth"  should  have  his  throne,  and 
when  we  sat  happy  in  the  good  king-  the  wish  to  have  subjects  to  rule,  even 
dom,  then  may  he  not  at  a  better  season  in  Hell,  as  well  as  the  meaner  passion 
pay  me  back  my  gift,  than  if,  whoever  of  envy,  make  him  torn  bis  attacks  tow- 
he  be,  he  will  consent  to  go  up  hence  ard  the  earth.  But  Satan  himself,  ac- 
through  the  bolts,  and  have  might  with  cording  to  the  common  mediaeval  notion, 
him  to  fly  with  feathers,  to  go  upon  the  founded  on  Jude  5,  6,  lies  bound  in 
cloud  to  the  place  where  Adam  and  Eve  Hell ;  it  is  only  through  his  servants 
stand  wrought  in  the  kingdom  of  earth,  that  he  can  carry  out  his  plans.  There 
clothed  with  blessings,  and  we  are  cast  is  here  no  element  of  comedy,  no  trace 
away  hither  into  these  deep  dales,  of  the  process  which  at  last  made  the 
Think  of  it  all,  how  ye  may  betray  Devil  to  the  popular  mind  no  less  ridicu- 
them ;  henceforth  may  I  rest  softly  in  lous  than  he  was  repulsive  and  mali- 
these  fetters,  if  they  lose  the  kingdom,  cious. 

He  that  fulfils  it,  for  him  the  reward  is        In  contrast  to  this,  let  us  turn  to  an- 

rcady  after  forever,  whatever  comforts  other  version  of  the  same  story,  which 

we  may  win  here  in  this  fire  henceforth,  is  to  be  found  in  the  mystery-play  of  the 

Him  will  I  make  sit  next  to  myself,  who  fifteenth  century,  acted  every  year  on 

comes  to  this  hot  Hell,  to  say  that  they  Corpus  Christi  day  by  the  Franciscans 

unworthily  by  word  and  deed  have  for-  of  Coventry.     It  will  be  seen  how  the 

saken    the    teaching   of    the    King  of  character  of  the  Devil  has  been  degraded 

Heaven.'  "  in  the  interval.     At  the  commencement 

This    sketch    needs  little  comment  of  the  play  God  appears,  to  whom  the 

The  points  in  which  it  resembles  Para-  angels  sing  :  "  Tibi  omnts  Angeli,   tibi 

disc  Lost  are    numerous  and   striking,  call  et  universal  potestates,  tibi  Cherubyn 

But  to  whatever  extent  Milton  may  have  et  Seraphyn  incessabili  voce  prodamant — 

been  indebted  to  Cscdmon,  at  any  rate  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Satutus,  DominusDcus 

the  tone  of  the  two  poems  is  the  same.  Sabaoth.' ' 
They  are  both  tragic  ;  indeed  the  Anglo*        Then  Lucifer  begins  : 

Saxon  sketch  has  even  less  tendency  to  «  T_  _u„      _u  —  ™~ ...  ...■.  ...... 

.  ,  ,      ,    .      *  To  whoi  wurchipe  synge  ye  this  songe, 

grotesqueness  than  the  work  of  the  sev-  To  wnrcbipe  God  or  n 


enteenth  century.     Cacdraon  has   filled  But  ye  me  wurchip,  ye  do  me  wrooge,; 

up  and   dramatized  the  Story  from  the  Ftorlara  the  wunhyestthaterer  maybe." 

life  of  hi.  oil  lim«,  voiding  .t  the  The      „,,         „  „„„  ,h„  th 

™  "™f  "J  ""k,°8  Jw>»gmitiM,     wo„hiD"God.     f h„  Luci(„  „p|«,  : 

such  as  the  appearance  of  cannons  in  r 

Heaven  in  Milton's  great  poem.     Satan  "  A  worthyer  lorde  foreotbc  am  I, 

is  like  a  rebellious  early  oVunder-king,  JTl  be"               ^ 

banished,  and  hopeless  of  return,  but  In  cvydena   ibat  I  am   more 

striving,  like  Harold  in  his  banishment,  wurtby, 

to  do  what  harm  he  can  to  "the  utmost  ,»  ■T1 8°  *mr*  '"  Goddea  ie. 

border  of  his  kingdom"  who  banished  .(™eft„"!!iLmo',e 

■_•          rt     l        ,_■<•.»         >,          .1  starres  on  say 

him.     He  has    his      thegns      or       co-  I  am  now  set  as  ye  may  «  ; 

mites,    who  owe  all  to  him  and  are  ready  Now  wurchyp   me  ffor  most 

to  live  and  die  with  him  even  in  Hell.  mytbty, 

Such  throughout  the  early  history  of  Ad  f°rwr°ur  Iord  honowre 

our  nation  waa  the  closeness  of  this  artt-  Syttnwlnmy  sete  " 
ficial  tie.     He  has  been  God's  "  vas- 
sal ;' '  now  God  has  renounced  his  al- 
legiance— "defied"  him,  in  the  feudal 

sense  of  the  term.    But  when  we  look  TbeT  wmxhlp  honowre  we 

deeper  into  the  motives  and  passions  make, 

upon  which  the  action  turns,  it  is  pride  And  fFalle  down  at  tbl  fete." 

Naw  Slants.— Vol.  XLVII.,  No.  6  47 
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Dfus. — "  The  Lucyfere  ffor  thi  mekyl  reaching  from  the  Fall  of  the  Angels  to 

I  g&'fe  M.  r™.  hrf™  *•  D"  ?I  J^gm^t,  JO  dw  «  «r« 

,o  i,^!^  not  surpiiied  to  learn  that  once,  when 

And  alle  iho  that  hold  jn  on  thi  Queen  Margaret  came  to  see  it, ' '  domes* 

"yde,  day  might  not  be  pleyde  for  lak  of  day." 

In  my  Mvsie  nevyr  more  to  It  is  a  tragedy  or  senes  of  tragedies,  and 

dwelle-  the  spectators  cannot  be  expected  to 

If  there  is  any  doubt  that  the  Devil,  witness  a  tragic  entertainment  lasting 

who,  in  this  scene,  goes  and  sits  on  the  greater  part  of  a  day  without  some 

God's  throne,  is  meant  for  a  oomic  char-  relief  in  the  shape  of  comedy  for  their 

acter,  there  can  be  none  when  he  leaves  overwrought    feelings.     But    the    play 

the  stage  with  a  coarse  joke.     In  the  was,  like  the  Greek  tragedy  or  the  Am- 

temptation  of  Eve,   he  assigns   "  gret  mergau  Pastion-play,  a  religious  service 

envy,  wrethc,  and  wyckyd  bate"  as  his  as  well-     For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 

motives;    ihere  is  nothing  left  of  the  none  of  the  remaining  characters  could 

pride  of   Lucifer.     And  in  the   scene  he  turned    into    ridicule ;    the    Devil, 

called  '*  The  Council  of  the  Jews,"  he  therefore,  alone  was  left  to  supply  the 

appears  distinctly  as  a  comedian.  comedy— to  fill  the  place  of  the  Norse 

,  .  in  the  Cheephera,  or  the  grave-diggers 

ZW,.-"Iam,ourlorfLucifcr.h.t<>m-  in  HamUL  *  There  is  ^so  an  obvions 

of  belle  cam.  ,              .      .       ,  .                                     , 

Prince  of   this  werd,  and  pleasure  in  insulting  your  enemy  and 

J reat  duke  of  belle,  making  him  ridiculous.     Still,  he  could 

>re  my  name  b  depyd  not  have   become   a  comedian  all  at 

Sere  Satan,  once;   some  preparation  was  required 

flS?.-!?"'""  "»  '»»  gre.lch.DBC  in  hi,  chapter. 
And  we  must  now  briefly  consider  the 

*****  causes  of  his  degradation. 

'•  Lo  thai  bounteous  a  lord  thao  Fjrgt  among  these  stands  the  tendency 

To  rewarTso  .ynaers.  as  of  the  Mid<Ue  ^g"  to  wrest  Scripture, 

my  kind  Is,  to  convert  symbols  and  metaphors  into 

Whoso  wolefolwe  my  lore  and  facts.     St.  Peter  compares  the  Devil  to 

serve  me  dayly,  a  roaring  lion  ;  it  was  instantly  supposed 

heflai  m  TZat  "DOW  lnat  he  WM  in  the  habit  oi  actually  »" 

nevyr  mys.  guming  that  shape.     Christ  said  to  His 

Then  he  describes  the  gifts  which  he  disciples,  "  Behold  I  send  you  forth  as 

makes  to  his  servants,  "  off  fyne  cor-  sheep   in   the    midst  of   wolves ;"    the 

dewan  a  goodly  peyre  of  long  pekyd  Devil  must,    therefore,   appear  in   the 

schon,"  and  other  fineries  to  make  them  likeness  of  a  wolf.     The  Devil  tempted 

vain.     "  With  sydc  lokkys  (says  he)  I  Eve  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  he  is 

schrewe  thin  here  (hair)  to  tbi  colore  called,  "that  old  serpent,  the  Devil," 

hanging    downs,    to    barborwe    queke  in  the  Apocalypse ;   he  therefore  tor- 

bestes  that  tekele  men  on  j  to  (at  night).' '  men  ts  the  saints  in  the  likeness  of  snakes. 

The  whole  passage  is  a  satire  on  the  "  Deliver  ...  my    darling    from    the 

dtess  of  the  times,  and  is  undoubtedly  power  of  the  dog,  '  said  David,  and  so 

meant  to  be  comic.     He  takes  his  leave  in  the  legend  the  Devil  frequently  makes 

thus  :  his  appearance  as  a  black  dog.     And 

„  B .                                  .             ,  thus  the  same    Bible  which    supplied 

"oeTmorudler*11      '                    '  Cabman  with  so  grand  a  conception  of 

Ffor  I  must  rcmeBe  for  more  materyi  to  the  enemy  of  God  and  of  mankind,  was 

provyde ;  made  the  authority  for  degrading  him 

I  am  with  you  at  all  times  when  to  councel  to  the  level  of  beasts,  by  the  simple  proc- 

Butfora^rttymemy^lfldevoyde."  f8  of  taking    isolated   passages   apart 

from    their    context,   and    interpreting 

The  Devil  has  thus  become  the  comic  their  words  in  a  way  never  intended  by 

character  of  the  mystery-plays,  and  one  the  writer.     In  all  these  cases  "  the  in- 

causeof  this  is  not  far  to  seek.     This  ward  part  or  thing  signified"   is   the 

play,  for  example,  contains  all  the  more  cruelty,  or  craft  of  the  animal,  but  this 

striking  points  in  the    Bible    history,  to    the   mediaeval    theologian    merely 
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makes  it  a  suitable  form  tinder  which  it  accounts  for  the  many  representations 
the  Devil  may  visibly  appear.  of  him  in  mediaeval  art  as  an  animal,  or 
Let  us  take  an  instance  from  the  life  with  some  of  the  members  of  an  animal, 
of  St.  Guthlac,  hermit  of  Crowland,  was  also  the  cause  of  the  substitution  of 
written  in  the  eighth  century.  "  It  a  certain  amount  of  brute  ferocity  for 
happened  one  night,  when  the  holy  man  intelligent  wickedness  in  some  of  the 
Guthlac  fell  to  his  prayers,  that  he  heard  legends  about  him.  It  also  tends  to 
the  bellowing  of  cattle  and  various  wild  degrade  him  and  make  him  ridiculous. 
beasts.  Immediately  after  he  saw  the  But  far  more  important  features  in  his 
appearances  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  and  character  and  history  are  to  be  traced 
wild  beasts,  and  snakes,  coming  in  to  to  the  influence  of  heathenism. 
him.  First  he  saw  the  face  of  a  lion,  As  before,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
that  threatened  him  with  its  bloody  Bible  as  a  starting-point  for  the  identifi- 
teeth  ;  also  the  likeness  of  a  bull,  and  cation  of  the  Devil  with  heathen  deities, 
the  visage  of  a  bear,  as  when  they  are  St.  Paul  had  said  that  *'  the  things 
enraged.  So,  also,  he  perceived  the  which  the  heathen  sacrifice  they  sacrifice 
appearance  of  adders,  and  a  hog's  unto  devils,  and  not  to  God,  '  though 
grunting,  and  the  howling  of  wolves,  he  did  not  commit  himself  to  the  opinion 
and  croaking  of  ravens,  and  various  that  Zeus  and  Aphrodite,  Nisroch,  Mo- 
whistling  of  birds  ;  that  they  might  with  loch,  or  Vulcan  were  actually  names  of 
their  assumed  shapes  tarn  away  the  particular  devils.  But  this  further  step 
mind  of  the  holy  man."  So,  too,  long  was  soon  taken.  Just  as  the  Jews  con- 
before,  in  the  case  of  St.  Antony,  ac-  verted  Beelzebub,  the  Lord  of  Flies, 
cording  to  the  Life  "of  him  attributed  to  into  the  Prince  of  the  Devils,  so  it  was 
St.  Athanasius,  the  devils,  ' '  putting  on  laid  down  by  the  Fathers  that  the  gods  of 
the  form  of  beasts  and  serpents,  tilled  Greece  and  Rome  were  so  many  demons. 
the  whole  place  with  appearances  of  The  transition  was,  no  doubt,  helped 
lions,  bulls,  wolves,  asps,  serpents,  and  by  the  somewhat  ambiguous  mean- 
of  leopards  and  bears.  And  each  of  ing  of  "  Satfiav,"  "  3<tttt6viov."  In  the 
these  made  the  noise  natural  to  it :  the  Vulgate  the  5th  verse  of  the  96th  Psalm 
lions  roared,  desiring  to  kill  him ;  the  runs  thus  :  '  Quoniam  omnes  dii  gen- 
bull  threatened  him  with  bellowing  and  tium  danuonia  :  Dominus  autero  ccelos 
with  horns;  the  serpent  hissed;  the  fecit"  And  so  the  Devil  appeared  to 
leopard,  by  his  spotted  back,  showed  St.  Martin  in  the  character  of  Jupiter, 
the  various  craft  of  him  who  sent  him."  Mercury,  and  Minerva.  "Jupiter, 
He  also  appeared  to  St.  Antonv  "  in  the  Venus,  and  other  demons,"  were  in- 
shape  in  which  Job  saw  him,  '  for  Be-  voked  by  infallible'  Popes,  such  as  John 
bemoth  was  thought  to  be  nothing  else  XII.  and  Boniface  VIII.,  to  give  them 
but  the  Devil.  '  His  eyes  were  as  it  success  in  gambling.  But,  after  all,  the 
were  lamps,  out  of  his  mouth  go  burn-  chief  gods  of  the  old  religion  contributed 
ing  torches.  His  hair  is  sprinkled  with  but  little  to  the  mediaeval  Devil,  perhaps 
fire,  from  his  nostrils  goeth  forth  smoke  because  they  were  too  essentially  human. 
as  of  furnace  of  burning  coals.  His  It  was  otherwise  when  the  scene  of  the 
breath  is  as  a  live  coal,  flame  rolls  from  contest  between  Christ  and  the  false 
his  mouth.  He  esteemeth  iron  as  straw,  gods  was  transferred  from  the  city  to 
and  brass  as  rotten  wood."  The  saint  the  country,  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
saw  him.  too,  in  a  composite  shape,  like  old  worship  ;  when  the  "  Pagans,"  the 
a  degraded  centaur,  a  man  above  and  people  of  the  villages,  had  to  be  con- 
an  ass  below.  A  somewhat  similar  in-  verted,  who,  like  the  "heathen,"  the 
stance  is  where,  in  the  life  of  St.  Martin  dwellers  on  the  heath,  were  the  last  to 
of  Tours,  he  enters  into  an  ox  and  kills  part  with  their  old  ideas.  Then  the 
a  hired  servant  of  the  saint.  He  then  half-animal  satyr  or  faun  was  degraded 
bursts  into  the  saint's  cell,  with  a  bloody  still  further,  and,  with  a  few  additional 
horn  in  his  hand,  saying,  "Where,  touches,  such  as  the  teeth  of  a  lion  and 
Martin,  is  your  power  ?  I  have  just  the  property  of  vomiting  fire,  he,  with 
killed  one  of  your  men  !"  This  belief  horns,  hoofs,  long  ears  and  tail,  sup- 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Devil  into  plied  the  Devi)  with  his  most  usual 
beasts,  or  of  beasts  into  the  Devil,  while  legendary  shape.    Bnt  it  was  the  religion 
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of  the  North  which  had  the  greatest  in-  correspond*  to  the  Devil ;  it  has  indeed 
fluence  in  forming  bis  character.  All  been  supposed  that  the  legend  itself  has 
the  gods  of  the  Teutonic  race  were,  of  been  colored  and  shaped  through  the  iu 
course,  treated  as  devils  ;  such  had  long  fluence  of  Christianity,  by  those  who 
been  the  established  doctrine,  and  it  is  thought  tbe  resemblance  too  strong  to 
easier  to  persuade  a  convert  that  the  god  be  otherwise  accounted  for.  As  the 
he  had  worshipped  was  all  the  time  a  Devil  betrays  Christ  to  death  by  means 
devil,  than  that  he  never  really  bad  any  of  Judas,  so  Loki  does  not  himself  kill 
existence  at  all.  So  the  heathen  wor*  Balder,  or  in  his  own  person  prevent  his 
ship  is  called  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  resurrection.  Satan  sends  a  serpent  to 
the  worship  of  devils,  and  the  English  tempt  Eve,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  this 
convert  at  his  baptism  was  asked  if  he  serpent  was  often  considered  as  his  son  ; 
renounced  the  demons  Woden  and  he  is  cast  down  into  Hell,  and  will  at 
Thenar  (Thor  or  Thunder).  As  an  in-  the  end  of  the  world  fight  in  the  great 
stance  of  the  identification  of  the  latter  final  conflict  with  Christ  and  His  saints- 
god  with  the  Devil,  we  And,  according  It  is  not,  therefore,  strange  if  Loki  was 
to  Kemble,  in  a  district  of  Surrey  evi-  practically  identified  with  the  Devil,  as 
dently  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Thor,  when  in  Iceland  a  smell  like  that  of 
not  only  Thutsley  and  Thunderhill,  but,  rancid  butter,  supposed  to  mark  the 
close  to  these,  three  mounds  called  the  presence  of  an  evil  spirit,  was  called  the 
Devil's  Jumps,  and  a  deep  valley  called  smell  of  Loki.  And  many  attributes 
the  Devil's  Punchbowl.  Then,  too,  have  been  transferred  from  Loki  to  the 
Woden  is  the  "  Wild  Huntsman,"  and  Devil,  which  hardly  belong  to  the  latter 
the  "  Wild  Huntsman"  became  identi-  in  his  more  orthodox  form.  First  of 
fied  with  the  Devil,  as  in  the  opera  Der  all  be  has  a  mother,  the  "  devil's  dam," 
Frtisckutx.  But  there  were  in  the  my-  of  whom  we  have  heard.  And  his  gen- 
thology  which  our  Saxon  fathers  shared  ealogy  is  sometimes  carried  back  still 
with  the  Norsemen  certain  other  deities  further,  so  that  in  North  Germany  he 
who  in  their  history  or  character  bore  a  has  a  grandmother,  Frick,  and  if  it  rains 
far  closer  resemblance  lo  the  Devil  of  while  the  sun  shines,  they  say,  "  The 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions,  and  devil  is  bleaching  his  grandmother." 
many  of  their  characteristics  were  ac-  He  must  therefore  have  a  grandmother 
cordingly  transferred  to  him.  Fore-  to  bleach.  Then,  too,  Loki  has  chil- 
most  among  these  is  Loki,  a  god  of  a  dren,  and  so  has  Satan.  And  here  the 
mischievous  disposition,  malignant  tow-  orthodox  Devil  is  often  divided  into 
ard  the  gods  after  his  quarrel  with  two  persons,  Satan  or  Lucifer,  who  (as 
them,  and  whose  great  crime  was  the  we  saw  in  Csdmon's  poem)  lies  bound 
murder  of  Balder  by  craft — Balder,  the  in  Hell,  like  Loki,  and  the  Devil, 
delight  of  the  gods,  the  best  and  purest  Satan's  son,  who  comes  upon  earth  to 
deity  of  the  Northern  religion.  For  tempt  and  torment  men.  In  the  legend 
this  he  was  chained  in  Nastrond,  or  of  Juliana,  as  referred  to  by  Kemble, 
Hell,  whence  he  will  come  in  the  "  twi-  the  Devil  speaks  of  Satan  as  his  father 
light  of  the  gods,"  to  do  battle  with  and  king.  And  in  tbe  dialogue  of  Sale- 
them  and  their  servants  in  Valhalla,  mon  and  Saturn,  Saturn  asks,  "  But  who 
together  with  his  children,  the  wolf  shoots  the  Devil  with  boiling  shafts  ?" 
Fenrir  and  the  "  Midgard  Serpent"  (or  and  Salomon  answers:  "The  Pater- 
Serpent  of  the  Earth).  He  will  at  last  noster  shoots  the  Devil  with  boiling 
be  slain  by  the  son  of  Balder,  and  then  shafts,  and  the  lightning  burns  and 
there  will  be  new  heavens  and  a  new  marks  him,  and  the  rain  from  above 
earth,  and  Allfather  will  reign  once  barms  him,  and  the  thunder  threshes 
more.  him  with  its  fiery  axe,  and  drives  him 
to  the  iron  chain  wherein  his  father 
dwells,  Satan  and  Sathiel."  Besides 
this,  the  love  of  mischief  for  its  own 
The  whole  story  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  sake,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Matthew  Arnold's  Balder  Dead,  It  is  Devil,  especially  in  Northern  legend,  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  numer-  certainly  derived  from  the  character  of 
ous  points  in  this  legend  in  which  Loki    Loki     But  there  were  also  subordinate 
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supernatural  beings,  gods  or  monsters,  heathen  religions.  And  its  elements 
in  the  Teutonic  creed,  who  were  identi-  were  combined  under  the  influence  of 
fied  with  the  Devil  on  the  conversion  of  that  strong  tendency  to  Materialism  and 
our  forefathers  to  Christianity.  Such  Anthropomorphism  which  marks  the 
was  Grendel,  part  man,  part  monster,  times.  The  character  thus  formed  is, 
and  part  fiend,  who  haunted  meres  and  00  the  whole,  one  and  the  same  through- 
lagoons,  who,  like  Loki,  had  a  mother,  out  Europe,  for  religious  literature  and 
and  with  that  mother  is  slain  by  Beo  legend  were  common  property,  and  the 
wulf  in  what  is,  perhaps,  a  later  form  of  monks  and  friars,  or  at  least  those  of 
the  legend.  Such,  too,  were  the  Nicors,  the  same  Order,  formed  a  cosmopolitan 
gods  or  monsters  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  brotherhood-  And,  what  is  of  more 
who  bring  on  tempests,  and  drag  men  importance,  the  tone  of  thought  was  the 
to  the  bottom  to  devour  them,  who  still  same  throughout  Western  Christendom, 
live  on  in  popular  belief  as  Nixies  in  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  sketch  this 
England,  and  Nicklemen  in  North  Ger-  complete  or  developed  character  of  the 
many  and  Holland,  but  who  have  also  Devil,  and  to  give  some  illustrations  of 
supplied   the  Devil  with    the   familiar  it. 

name  of  "  Old  Nick."     It  is  only  from        With  his  shape  we  are  probably  al- 

this  identification  that  we  can  explain  ready  familiar  from  the  frequent  repre- 

such  a  conception  of  the  business  of  de-  sentations  of  him  in  mediaeval  art,  and 

mons  as  the  following,  from  Salomon  we  may  pass  at  once  to  those  inward 

and  Saturn  .-—  characteristics  which  make  the  man,  or 

Sometimes  tbey  seize  the  sailor,  th*  DeviI'   far  m(>n  'ban  outward  ap- 

Sometlmes  they  turn  them  into  the  body  of  a  pearance. 

snake,  The  mediaeval  Devil,  then,  is  a  ma 

Sharp  and  piercing;  they  sting  the  neat  ter!ai    be;  bearing    a   Strong   resem- 

Going  about  the  fields,  they  destroy  the  cattle.  .  , ,„  ™ „:„ii_  ,-_   if:-   ..: 

Sometimes  in  the  water  they  bow  the  horse,  ™ance  to  man,  especially  in  his  vices. 
With  horns  they  hew  biro  until  his  heart's  but  possessed  of  certain  supernatural 
blood  powers,  though  greatly  limited  in  their 
A  forming  bath  in  a  Bood  falls  to  the  earth.  exercise.  He  is  clever,  cunning,  and 
Sometimes  they  fetter  the  fated  man  s  hands,  „_„/,„  w„,  _,  »i,_  „__  .:™_  i;,v.i«  .„ 
They  make  them  heavy,  when  he  must  in  war  "af  ty.  but.  at  the  same  time,  liable  to 
Against  a  troop  of  foes  take  care  of  his  life  ;  be  overreached  by  men  possessing  a  fair 
They  cat  upon  his  weapon  a  heap  of  fatal  share  of  the  same  qualities.  Like  Han- 
marks,  nibal,  he  has  one  great  object  in  life,  the 
Baleful  book-leitera,  they  write  away  the  blade,  de8tmction(  not  0f  tne  Roman  Statei 
The  glory  of  the  sword.  bu(  Qf  ^  ^  rf  mankjnd,     S|iIL  fce 

The  influence  of  the  old  religion  upon  is  often  possessed  by  a  petty  spirit  of 

the  popular  beliefs  of  the  Middle  Ages  malice  and  mischief,  which  diverts  bis 

was  great  and  lasting,  as  is  shown  by  attention  when  he  might  be  better  em- 

the  thinly  disguised  heathenism  of  the  ployed  on  his  main  object.     He  is  fond 

spells  still  preserved  to  us,  as  well  as  by  of  entering  into    contracts  for  men's 

the  relentless  warfare  which  the  Church  souls,  in  which  he  always  fulfils  his  pait 

continued  to  wage  •against   it,    which,  of  the  bargain  to  the  letter,  but  yields 

however,  did  not  prevent  heathen  cere-  up  the  soul  assigned  to  him  if  the  other 

monies,  such  as  those  connected  with  party  can  pay  his  debt  in  false  coin,  or 

Midsummer  Eve,   and  the  driving  of  show  that  the  Devil  has  violated  tits 

cattle  through  a  fire  in  time  of  plague,  agreement    in  the  smallest  particular. 

from  lasting  in  some  cases  almost  down  This    trustworthiness,   along    with   his 

to  our  own  day.     But  its  influence  is  strong  sense  of  humor  and  occasional 

nowhere  more  plainly  to  be  traced  than  gleams  of  reasonableness  and  equity,  are 

in  the  character  of  the  mediaeval  Devil,  the  redeeming  features  in  his  character. 

Such,  then,  seem  to  be  the  sources  As  Herbert  says  : — 
from    which   the  character  is   derived 
which  was  popularly  ascribed  to   the 
Devil  in  the  Middle  Ages.     They  are 
three  in  number :  the  narrative  of  the        Now  the  ways  in  which  he  tempted 

Bible,  certain  isolated  passages  of  Scrip-  the  saints  sometimes  show  great  discern- 

tnre    forced    or   misapplied,    and    the  ment    and    knowledge    of    character. 
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Thus,  on  one  occasion  two  devils  ap-  But  he,  in  his  madness,  pulled  off  hit 
peared  to  St.  Gulhlac,  and  made  him  habit,  and,  throwing  it  away,  betook 
the  following  address,  perhaps  the  only  himself  to  flight.  And  when  be  had 
instance  of  a  diabolical  sermon  extant,  gone  but  a  few  yards,  the  monster. 
We  shall  presently  have  an  example  of  which;  while  he  wore  the  habit,  had 
a  religious  service  as  performed  by  dec-  been  unable  to  touch  him,  having  then 
1  Us.  'We  are  acquainted,"  said  they,  received  power,  leaped  upon  him, 
"  with  thy  life,  and  the  firmness  of  thy  dragged  him  to  the  ground,  and  atran- 
faith  we  know,  and  also  we  know  thy  gled  him  so  quickly  that  the  brothers, 
patience  to  be  unconquered.  We  now  running  up,  found  him  already  dead." 
henceforth  will  no  longer  trouble  or  in-  This  is  an  instance  of  mere  brute  feroc- 
jure  thee,  and  not  only  so,  but  we  will  ity,  combined  with  malice,  on  the  Dev- 
even  tell  thee  concerning  all  those  who  il's  part.  Yet  so  entirely  was  he  under 
of  yore  dwelt  in  the  wilderness,  bow  God's  control  that  he  was  sometimes 
they  lived  their  lives.  Moses  first,  and  even  compelled  to  minister  to  His  ser- 
Elias,  they  fasted  ;  and  also  the  Saviour  vants.  "  Once,  when  John  of  Parma, 
of  all  the  earth,  He  fasted  in  the  wilder-  Minister-General  of  the  Friars  Minor, 
ness ;  and  likewise  the  famous  monks  was  travelling  in  winter  on  a  visitation 
that  were  in  Egypt  and  dwelt  there  in  to  the  countries  on  this  side  the  Alps, 
deserts,  they,  through  their  abstinence,  the  party  lost  their  way,  and  found 
slew  and  quelled  in  themselves  all  cor-  themselves  at  nightfall  in  a  desert  place 
ruptton.  Therefore,  if  thou  desirest  to  among  woods.  His  comrades  asked 
wash  from  thee  the  sins  that  thou  didst  him  anxiously  what  was  to  be  done, 
once  commit,  thou  shouldest  afflict  thy  He  answered  that  they  must  ask  the 
body  by  abstinence,  because  by  how  Divine  help,  and  consider  that  God  had 
much  the  more  severely  thou  afllictest  never  failed  those  who  trusted  Him  ; 
thyself  in  this  life,  by  so  much  the  more  let  them,  therefore,  call  on  the  Virgin 
firmly  ihalt  thou  «be  strengthened  in  and  St  Francis.  This  they  accordingly 
eternity.  Therefore,  thy  fasting  must  did  ;  and,  when  they  had  prayed  and 
not  be  for  a  space  of  two  ot  three  days,  sung  hymns  for  a  while,  they  heard  a 
but  it  is  necessary  by  a  fast  of  seven  bell  struck,  which  roused  them  to  praise 
nights  to  cleanse  the  man  ;  as  in  six  God  the  more,  and,  following  the  sound 
days  God  first  formed  and  adorned  the  along  a.  miry  and  difficult  road,  they 
beauty  of  the  whole  earth,  and  on  the  found  themselves  in  front  of  an  abbey- 
seventh  rested  Himself."  The  saint,  On  their  knocking  at  the  door,  several 
however,  was  not  to  be  led  by  this  ap-  monks  opened  it  at  once,  as  if  they  had 
parently  orthodox  doctrine  to  destroy  been  expecting  them,  brought  them  to 
himself,  but  continued  to  take  the  barley-  the  fire,  dried  their  clothes,  laid  supper, 
cake  once  a  day  which  formed  his  only  and  prepared  beds  for  them,  seeing  to 
food.  This  is  an  unusually  subtle  de-  all  that  they  required  with  apparent 
vice  on  the  put  of  the  Devil.  In  gen-  cheerfulness.  After  the  first  watch  of 
eral,  his  malice  could  be  guarded  against  the  night  John  of  Parma  rose  for  prayer, 
by  simple  and  mechanical  means,  the  and,  hearing  the  bell  which  calls  the 
sign  of  the  Cross,  or  a  blessing.  It  is  monks  to  praise  God,  he  went  with  them 
the  unexercised  lettuce  in  which  he  is  to  the  choir,  leaving  his  weary  com  pan  ■ 
liable  to  be  swallowed;  it  is  the  un-  ions  fast  asleep.  The  priest  of  the  week 
blessed  mouth  of  a  man  that  forms  a  began  the  office,  but  without  the  usual 
grateful  refuge  for  him  when  he  is  very  ceremony,  and  omitting  the  versicle  '  O 
weary.  But  the  surest  defence  against  Lord,  open  Thou  my  lips,'  plunged  at 
him,  in  later  times,  was  the  habit  of  a  once,  in  a  confused  way,  into  that  verse 
Franciscan  friar,  as  the  following  story  of  the  Psalm,  '  There  are  they  fallen, 
will  show.  "  A  friar,  who  had  deserted  all  they  that  work  wickedness;'  and 
the  Order,  was  followed  by  two  brothers,  tike  choir  answered,  *  They  are  cast 
who,  in  love  for  his  soul,  kept  on  urging  down,  and  shall  not  be  able  to  stand. ' 
bim  to  return.  As  he  obstinately  re-  This  was  said  thrice,  and  John's  sus- 
fused,  they  saw  a  black  dog  rushing  picions  were  aroused  ;  so  he  com- 
toward  him,  and,  terrified  at  the  sight,  manded  them,  by  virtue  of  Christ's  Pas- 
told  him  to  beware  of  the  ugly  beast,  sion,  to  tell  bim  who  they  were.     The 
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abbot  answered  that  they  were  all  angels  Devil  took  the  hindmost,"  this  was 
of  darkness,  who,  by  the  Divine  com-  sometimes  the  man's  cloak  or  his  shad- 
maud,  had  been  sent,  unwillingly,  to  ow,  and  his  more  able  pupils,  such  as 
minister  to  him  and  his  companions  that  Scemundr  the  Learned,  learned  among 
night,  through  the  prayers  of  the  Mother  other  accomplishments,  to  exorcise  and 
of  God,  and  of  '  that  standard-bearer,  cheat  their  teacher, 
your  father '  (St  Francis).  Then  the  One  of  his  favorite  plans  for  getting 
whole  abbey  vanished,  and  John  of  Par-  sonls  into  his  power  was  to  make  a  con- 
ma  found  himself  in  a  cave  in  the  wood,  tract  with  men,  by  which,  in  considera- 
lying  on  the  bare  ground  with  his  com-  tion  of  value  received,  they  should  be- 
paniona. "  It  is  curious  to  notice  in  the  long  to  him  at  the  end  of  a  certain  peri- 
story  the  verses  of  the  Bible  which  the  od.  The  price,  paid  varied  according 
devils  found  suited  to  their  case.  to  circumstances.  If  the  man  was  a 
But  John  of  Parma's  experience  was  bad  shot,  it  was  the  power  of  hitting 
very  exceptional.  In  general  the  Devil  whatever  he  aimed  at ;  if  he  was  in 
was  left  free  to  devote  himself  to  his  love,  a  return  of  bis  affection  by  his 
main  object,  the  destruction  of  souls,  sweetheart ;  or  it  might  be  any  other 
To  gain  this  end  there  were  no  pains  advantage  that  he  most  desired  at  the 
that  be  would  not  take,  no  'situation  in  time.  But  in  order  to  induce  people  to 
which  he  would  not  place  himself.  He  make  these  somewhat  uneven  bargains, 
assumed  the  likeness  of  an  elegant  young  a  condition  was  often  added  by  which 
man  in  order  to  lead  astray  a  girl  called  they  might  have  a  chance  of  escaping 
Mariken,  whom  tie  not  unnaturally  in-  from  the  consequences.  It  is  the  old 
duced  to  change  her  name  to  Emmeken,  argument  of  the  Devil  to  Eve,  "Ye 
any  allusion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  being  shall  not  surely  die."  So  in  the  case 
specially  distasteful  to  him.  Through  of  the  Freischutz,  the  Devil  was  obliged 
her  means  he  gained  more  than  a  thou-  to  tell  him  in  every  case  what  he  was 
sand  souls,  but  was  at  last  robbed  of  his  aiming  at.  A  man  in  this  predicament 
chief  victim  and  accomplice  through  the  was  saved,  on  the  day  before  that  on 
efforts  of  her  uncle,  a  holy  priest,  in  which  he  had  to  carry  out  his  part  of 
spite  of  all  his  exertions,  for  he  feared  the  bargain,  by  an  ingenious  device  on 
that  on  his  return  to  Hell  he  would  be  the  part  of  his  wife-  Taking  off  her 
tormented  for  his  partial  ill-success,  like  clothes,  shestneared  her  body  with  syrup, 
a  Carthaginian  general.  He  clothed  and  rolled  in  a  heap  of  feathers,  after 
himself  with  the-  body  of  a  beautiful  which  she  went  and  ran  about  in  the 
princess  of  Constantinople,  lately  dead,  fields.  The  man  went  out  to  shoot  for 
in  order  to  marry  Baldwin,  Count  of  the  last  time  with  his  game-keeper,  the 
Flanders,  on  account  of  the  unrivalled  Devil,  who,  on  seeing  this  strange  bird, 
opportunities  for  evil  which  this  position  called  ont,  "  There,  lire  !*'  "  But  what 
would  give  him.  And  he  acted  for  thir-  is  it?"  said  the  husband.  The  Devil 
teen  years  as  lady's-maid  to  a  Porta-  looked  and  looked,  but  was  obliged  to 

mif.v     tonmfln      nam*rl      T.nno       hnt      VH  r<nnfp,i  that  lip  AtA    nnt  tnAV.        '     Th«l 


guese   woman    named   Lnps,   bat   was  confess  that  he  did  not  know.     '  Then 

robbed  of  his  prey  after  all ;  for  since,  our  bargain  is  off,"  said  the  man,  and 

amid  all  her  wickedness,   she  had  not  the  Devil  vanished  with  an  intolerable 

ceased  to  reverence  St.  Francis  and  his  stench.      Again:    "As  Scemundr.  the 

disciple  St.  Antony,  they  brought  her  Learned  was  returning  from  the  Black 

the  habit  of  their  Order  on  her  death-  School,  he  and  his  companions  heard 

bed,  and  so  saved  her  from  the  clutches  that  a  certain  living  in  Iceland  was  va- 

of  the  fiend.     Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  cant.     So  they  all  went  to  the  King  m 

zeal  and  versatility,  he  cannot  be  ac-  Norway  to  ask  for  it,  and  he  promised 

quitted  of  the  grave  fault  of  sometimes  it  to  the  one  who  should  reach  the  place 

wasting   his    time.     It    could,   for  in-  first.     Then  Scemundr  called  the  Devil, 

stance,  serve  no  great  purpose  for  the  and  said,  '  Swim  with  me  to  Iceland  ;  if 

devils  to  leap  about  the  refectory  tables  you  bring  me  there  without  wetting  the 

of  St.   Dominic's  convent.     And  from  skirts  of  my  coat  you  shall  have  my 

the  time  which  he  devoted  to  teaching  soul.'     The  Devil  agreed,  and,  changing 

in  the  Black  School  he  did  not  reap  an  himself  into  a  seal,  took  Scemundr  on 

unmixed    benefit ;    for,    though   "  the  his  back  and  started  for  Iceland.     On 
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I  walk,  like  a  lion,  toned  about, 
And  many  men's  sight  have  I  put  out  ; 
Harm  and  hurt  to  folk  nave  I  done, 
And  my  name  is  Rigdin-Rigdon. 

The  name  at  once  struck  the  king  as 
being  the  same  which  he  had  heard  be- 
fore, so  he  told  it  to  his  wife,  and  thus 
enabled  her  to  free  herself."  In  all 
these  cases  the  Devil  appears  as  at  least 
equally  honorable  with  the  man,  and 
sometimes  even  displays  that  simplicity 
which,  as  Plato  thought,  often  goes 
along  with  uprightness  of  character. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he,  tike  the  men 
with  whom  he  contracts,  avails  himself 
of  the  tetter  of  a  promise,  of  words 
rather  than  meaning.  So  once,  when  a 
girl  over-fond  of  dancing  said,  "  I 
would  dance  with  the  Devil  himself  if 
he  were  to  call  me  out,"  he  at  once  ap- 
peared and  danced  her  to  death.  But 
on  other  occasions  he  shows  a  better 
spirit.  In  the  Frere's  Tab  by  Chaucer, 
the  Devil  and  the  Sompnour  meet  a 
carter  :— 

Deep  was  the  way,  for  which  the  carte  stood  ; 
This  carter  amoot,  and  cryde  as  be  wer  wood. 
"  Hayt,  brok  ;  hayt,  stot ;  what  spare  ye  for 

the  stoones  ? 
The  fend, "  quod  he,  "  yow  lech  body  and  bones, 
Aa  ferforthly  as  ever  ye  wer  folid  ! 
So  mocbe  wo  aa  I  have  with  yow  tholld  ! 
The  devyl  have  al,  bothe  cart  and  hora  and 
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the  way  Scemundr  amused  himself  by 
reading  the  Psalms  of  David.  But, 
when  they  got  close  to  the  shore  of  Ice- 
land, he  closed  the  book,  and  hit  the 
seal  on  the  head  with  it ;  he  dived,  and 
Soemundr's  skirts  were  wetted,  bnt  he 
easily  reached  the  land-  So  Scemundr 
got  his  living,  and  the  Devil  lost  his 
bargain."  This  was  not  the  only  occa- 
sion on  which  Scemundr  cheated  the 
Devi).  "  A  man  named  Kalf  Araason, 
had,  while  a  pupil  in  the  Black  School, 
made  a  present  of  himself  to  the  Devil. 
But  on  his  return  to  Iceland  he  was  not 
unnaturally  anxious  to  escape  from  his 
agreement.  So  he  called  in  Scemundr 
the  Learned,  who  advised  him  thus  : 
'  Let  one  of  your  bull-calves  live,  and 
call  it  Ami.  In  due  time  this  will  beget 
another,  which  you  will  call  Kalf,  and 
then  you  will  have  a  Kalf  A  mason.' 
So  after  a  time  the  Devil  came  to  claim 
the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  saying, 
'  I  want  Kalf  Araason.'  '  Oh,  by  all 
means,'  said  the  man,  and  went  and 
fetched  the  second  calf,  saying,  '  There 
you  have  Kalf  Arnason.'  The  Devil 
could  not  deny  this,  though,  as  was  nat- 
ural, he  grumbled  at  the  shabby  trick 
played  him."  But  sometimes  he  lost 
his  bargain  through  his  own  rashness. 
For  instance,  "  A  king  was  engaged  to 
a  young  lady  who  was  beautiful,  but  so 
stupid  that  she  could  learn  nothing.  So 
he  agreed  with  the  Devil  that  he  should 
give  her  the  power  of  learning  and  re- 
membering what  she  learned,  on  the 
condition  that,  if  at  the  end  of  three 
years  she  could  not  tell  the  Devil  what 
his  name  was,  she  should  belong  to  him. 
He  then  told  the  king  his  name.  But 
amid  the  happiness  of  his  married  life, 
as  his  bride  became  more  and  more  in- 
telligent, the  king  forgot  it.  So,  when 
the  third  year  was  drawing  to  an  end, 
he  became  uncomfortable,  and  tried 
hard  to  remember  it,  but  without  sue* 
cess-  But  one  day,  when  he  was  wan- 
dering disconsolately  in  the  woods,  he 
heard  chattering  and  peats  of  laughter 
proceeding  from  a  hillock,  and,  as 
he  listened,  he  heard  the  following 
song: 

Men  who  give  me  a  (ox's  name 
Have  many  a  cause  to  do  that  same  ; 
No  mercy  to  the  souls  I  show 
When  I  claim  ol  them  what  they  owe. 


The  Sompnour  calls  the  attention  of 
the  Devil  to  the  present  thus  made  him, 
and  suggests  that  he  should  carry  it  off 
at  once. 
"Nay,"  quod  the  devyl,  "God  wot,  never  a 

del; 
It  is  nought  his  entente,  tnistlth  wel. 
Ask  it  thyself,  If  thou  not  trawist  me, 
Or  cllis  stint  a  while  and  thou  schalt  *e." 

And  his  view  is  confirmed  ;  for  now 
the  cart  begins  to  move,  and  the  carter 
blesses  his  horses  : — 

"  That  was  wel  twlght,  myn  ougtane  Ward,  boy, 
I  pray  God  save  tby  body  and  aeint  toy.. 


Here  may  ye  seen,  myn  owne  deore  brother. 
The  cberl  spake  o  thing,  but  he  thought  an- 
other. 

The  Devil's  sense  of  humor  has  al- 
ready been  illustrated  by  some  of  the 
foregoing  stories.  It  often  displays  it- 
self in  malicious  practical  joking,  for 
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the  Devil  is  undoubtedly  the  father  of  have  seen  him  as  the  hero  of  a  tragedy 

practical  jokes.     "  It  is  worthy  of  rec-  in  Csedmon,  in  an  intermediate  char- 

ord,"  says  the  historian  of  the  coming  actei  in  the  various  legends  that  were 

of  the  Franciscans  into  England,  "that,  current  about  him,  and  as  the  comedian 

when  the  brothers  were  in  the  house  in  of  the  miracle  play — the  prototype  of 

Cornhill,  the  Devil  came   in   a  visible  Sbylock,   as    tbe    part    was    originally 

shape,  and  said  to  Brother  Gilbert  de  acted.     He  has  passed  from  the  sublime 

Vyz,  while  he  was  sitting  alone,  '  Do  you  to  the  grotesque,  from  the  grotesque  to 

think  you  have  escaped  me  ?    You  shall  the  ridiculous.     It  was  for  the  most  part 

yet  have  this,'  threw  upon  him  a  hand-  the  fresh  study  of  the  Bible,  in  a  more 

ful  of  lice  and  vanished."     This  again  reasonable  spirit,  which  led  once  again 

was    beside   his    main  purpose.      The  to  a  more  serious  and  rational  concep- 

"  quick  beasts  that  tickle  men  at  night"  tion  of  his  character.     The  popular  view 

were  no  more  likely  to  do  spiritual  above  described  is  now  hardly;  to  be 

harm  to  Brother  Gilbert  than  to  St.  found,  except  in  remote  districts,  in 

Thomas  of  Canterbury.  connection    with    local    legends. — Na- 

And  here  ends  our  attempt  to  sketch  Hanoi  Magazine. 
the  Devil  of  the   Middle  Ages.      We 
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A  Family  Legend  or  the  Swedish  Counts  of  Piper. 

by  j.  savile. 

At  Helsingborg  upon  the  Sound  a  gallant  regiment  lay, 
Thirsting  for  glory  and  renown,  impatient  for  the  fray  ; 
No  braver  ever  fought  beneath  King  Charles's  blue  and  buff, 
The  foe  oft  found  it  to  his  cost  aye  ready  and  aye  rough. 

Carousing  sat  the  officers  around  the  festive  board. 

The  pine  logs  sputtering  sparks  of  flame  in  the  huge  chimney  roared, 

And  with  a  fitful  cheery  blaze  alone  lit  up  the  hall, 

Tingeing  with  red  before  their  time  the  arms  upon  the  wall. 

Outside  with  fearful  havoc  raged  the  storm  in  awful  din. 
Its  discoid  adding  harmony  to  the  gay  sounds  within  ; 
Sudden  a  gust  bursts  in  with  startling  crash  the  oaken  door. 
Wreathing  the  hall  with  sleet  and  amoke  and  ashes  from  the  floor. 

Upon  the  threshold  stands  a  form  in  mould  gigantic  cast, 
And  in  deep  tones  a  voice  is  heard  above  the  tempest  blast : 
"  Count  Axel  Piper  !  I  have  come  across  the  raging  sea. 
From  thy  brave  brother  Eric,  as  a  messenger  to  thee  ; 

"  '  Tell  Axel  I  must  speak  with  him  before  the  break  of  day  !' 

This  is  Count  Eric's  message,  and  I  now  have  said  my  say." 

"  My  brother's  mad  !"  Count  Axel  cried,  "  come  in  and  close  the  door  !" 

The  stalwart  messenger  obeyed,  and  strode  along  the  floor. 

Veiled  in  a  cloud  of  steam  upon  the  guests  he  glared  around, 
The  rain  streamed  from  his  reeking  dress  in  fire-drops  to  the  ground  ; 
And  as  the  flames  burned  bright  or  red,  the  water  where  he  stood 
Seemed  now  a  fiery  circlet  and  anon  a  pool  of  blood. 

"  Come  hither  to  tbe  fire,  thou  wet,  but  surely  thirsty  sonl, 
Shalt  with  us  pass  the  night  and  with  ut  help  to  drain  the  bowl. 
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My  brother  dear,  Count  Eric,  must  e'en  wait  till  broad  daylight, 
For  the  Fiend  take  me  if  I  cross  to  Elsinore  this  night " 

Then  to  the  gay  and  reckless  youth  that  messenger  drew  near, 

Two  words  alone  of  dread  import  he  whispered  in  his  ear  : 

Up  rose  Count  Axel  with  a  start,  his  face  was  ashy  white, 

"  The  Chain  !  the  Chain  !"  was  all  he  said,  then  rushed  into  the  night 

Now  hand  in  hand,  down  to  the  beach  with  desperate  haste  they  speed, 
Nor  lightning  Aash,  nor  whirlwind  blast,  nor  raging  surf  they  heed  ; 
The  boat  they  reach  just  as  the  midnight  bell  begins  to  toll ; 
That  mournful  bell,  the  awful  knell  of  many  a  seaman's  soul ! 

Wrapped  in  his  cloak  Count  Axel  lies  on  deck,  he  knows  not  how, 
And  by  him  that  wild  mariner  sits  grimly  at  the  prow  ; 
No  sail  was  set,  no  oar  was  plied,  the  idle  helm  untouched, 
Yet  swifter  than  the  raging  wind  the  vessel  onward  rushed  ; 

It  seemed  as  though  in  mocking  scorn  to  breast  the  tempest's  wrath, 
And  with  each  thunder-clap  to  seek  the  fork6d  lightning's  path  ; 
Above  the  storm  the  dying  shrieks  of  drowning  men  are  borne, 
And  crash  of  many  a  gallant  vessel  from  its  anchor  torn. 

Now  swiftly  past  old  Kronborg's  towers  they  dash  upon  the  shore, 
As  the  last  stroke  of  midnight  sounds  in  far-famed  Elsinore. 
Then  from  his  stupor  roused,  upon  the  beach  Count  Axel  sprung, 
And  to  that  awful  mariner  a  well-filled  purse  he  flung. 

"  Take  back  thy  gold, "  the  seaman  cried,  "  this  trip  was  paid,  I  trow, 

With  many  a  curse  and  many  an  oath,  five  hundred  years  ago. 
Beneath  that  snow-beladen  pine  there  stands  a  coal-black  steed. 
Mount  it  and  to  the  Swedish  camp  then  gallop  with  all  speed." 

Into  the  saddle  vanlts  the  youth  ;  riding  with  headlong  speed, 
No  need  of  spar,  no  need  has  he  to  urge  the  goblin  steed  ; 
Tearing  along,  no  road  he  sees  throughout  the  murky  night, 
No  rest  he  takes,  no  breathing  lime,  till  breaks  the  morning  light. 

Disclosing  dimly  in  the  mist  old  Copenhagen's  spires, 

The  Swedish  camp,  the  watchful  sentries,  and  their  waning  fires. 

In  silent  lines,  with  measured  tread,  King  Charles's  troops  draw  near. 

And  at  their  head  Count  Axel  sees  his  brother  now  appear. 

"  What,  Axel  here  !    Whence  dost  thou  come  ?'  Count  Eric  thus  began— 
"  '  Be  here  before  the  break  of  day  !' — 'twas  thus  thy  message  ran." 
"  No  messenger  was  sent  by  me  on  such  an  errand  vain." 
"  He  came  last  night,  and  I  am  here  on  business  of  the  Chain." 

Then  slowly  drooped  Count  Eric's  head  down  to  his  horse's  mane  ; 
It  showed  a  sad  and  altered  man  when  lifted  up  again. 
"  Give  me  thy  hand,  dear  Axel ;  thou  must  ride  with  me  to-day  ; 
Hy  time  is  short,  my  frist  is  o'er,  and  I  have  much  to  say." 

And  side  by  side  those  brothers  fought  throughout  that  dreadful  day 
In  hottest  tnSlte,  side  by  side,  the  foremost  in  the  fray  ; 
And  while  the  cruel  cannon  roared  and  carnage  raged  around. 
They  spoke  of  home  and  gentle  ties,  and  friends  beyond  the  Sound. 
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A  whizz,  a  blow  ;  Count  Eric  reels  and  staggers  to  the  ground — 
"  My  day  is  o'er,  another  bullet  has  its  billet  found  ! 
The  Fiend  has  been  a  friend  indeed  to  me  throughout  my  rife, 
And  e'en  in  death,  since  1  hare  met  my  doom  in  battle  strife. 

"  Kiss  my  dear  Hulda  and  the  babes,  befriend  my  darling  boy, 
And  teach  him,  though  no  longer  mine,  to  be  his  mother's  joy  ; 
Bring  him  this  magic  gift — good-by  1"     Then  from  his  breast  he  drew 
The  Chain,  and  with  it  gushed  his  life-blood  and  bis  spirit  true. 

L'  Envoys. 

Still  in  the  Piper  family  the  demon  chain  remains, 

And  still  in  all  its  pristine  force  its  magic  power  retains  ; 

The  eldest  son  resigns  it  only  with  bis  latest  breath — 

Unscathed  through  life  it  bears  him,  but  it  brings  him  sudden  death. 

The  Chain  is  but  a  foot  in  length,  of  wondrous  metal  wrought, 
By  alchemists  assayed  in  vain,  by  miners  vainly  sought ; 
And  though  in  fire  and  in  the  fight  and  in  the  sea  oft  lost, 
The  eldest  of  that  noble  race  still  wears  it,  to  his  cost. 

___  — Jfurray's  Magaxitte. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
His  Family  and  Friends, 

BY     ELEANOR     E.     CHRISTIAN. 

Mv  acquaintance  with  the  Dickens  they  instantly  arrested  me ;  and  I  could 

family,  which  afterward  ripened  into  so  see  nothing  else  for  the  moment.     Then 

pleasant  an  intimacy,  began  in  London  I  became  aware  of  a  rare  harmony  of 

at  the  house  of  a  relative  of  mine,  and  features,  a  combination  of  strength  and 

I  vividly  recall  the  flutter  of  delight  that  delicacy  of  perception,   a  breadth  and 

I  felt  when  told  I  was  to  meet  "  Boz,"  grandeur  united  to  spiritualized  refine* 

and  dine  at  the  same  table  with  the  ment,    which    compelled   a   prolonged 

great  author  and  his  wife.    My  tntroduc-  study  of  the  whole  countenance.     When 

tion  to  Mrs.  Charles  Dickens  took  place  at  last  the  attention  wandered  to  the 

in  the  bedroom  before  dinner,   while  costume  and  style  of  the  man,  there  was 

"  fixing"  our  respective  toilettes.     She  a  disappointing  mental  shock.     Every- 

was  a  pretty  little  woman,  plump  and  thing  seemed  marred  by  his  "  get  up." 

fresh-colored  ;    with  the   large,  heavy-  Young  as  I  was,   I  was  aware  of  the 

lidded,  blue  eyes  so  much  admired  by  vagaries  of  dress  indulged  in  by  authors 

men.     The  nose  was  slightly  retrousse,  and  artists  ;  but  this  wss  something  un- 

the  forehead  good,  mouth  small,  round  usual.     The    general    mistake  of  men 

and  red-lipped,   with  a  genial  smiling  who  pose  as  not  of  the  "  common  herd  " 

expression    of    countenance,    notwith-  is  to  attempt  the  picturesque  ;  but  here 

standing  the  sleepy  look  of  the  slow-  was  merely  a  perverted  idea  of  what 

moving  eyes.  ought  to  be  fashionable  costume — utterly 

Her  manner  to  me  was  friendly  and  unfit  for  dinner-dress,  and  only  proving 

informal,  but  could  not  quite  allay  my  a  taste  for  what  was   "  loud.'      The 

nervousness  as  I  went  down  to  be  intro-  collar  and  lapels  of  his  surtout  were 

duced  to  her  husband.  very  wide  and  thrown  back  so  as  to  give 

The  first  thing  that  riveted  me  was  full  effect  to  a  vast  expanse  of  white 

the  marvellous  power  of  his  eyes.     Non-  waistcoat.        He     wore     drab-colored 

descript  in   color,   though  inclining  to  trousers,  ditto  boots,  with  patent-leather 

warm  gray  in  repose ;  but  lighting  up  toes,    all   most   inconsistent    with    the 

suddenly  into  a  luminous  depth  of  hue,  poetic  head  and  its  flowing  locks,  and 
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the  genius  that  gloved  in  his  fine,  well-  after  finding  a  suitable  house  for  their 

opened  eyes.  occupation.     A    few    days    after    Mr. 

He  talked  but  little  during  the  even-  Dickens  arrived  there,  he  sent  the  fol- 

ing,  seeming  rather  to  allow  the  lead  to  lowing  letter  to  Mr.  Smithson's  partner, 

be  taken  by  Mr.  Forster,  who  was  also  Mr.  Mitton,  who  afterward  gave  it  to 

one  of  the  guests,  and  whose  greater  me : — 

fluency  seemed  to  interest  and  impress  Dnewkir*  Ttrract, 

him.     His  own  speech  bad  a  certain  TAuruty.  19/A  Augutt. 

thickness— it  was  a  family  characteristic  Mv  DEA*  Mitton. 

—as  if  the  tongue  was  too  large  for  the  ,.  "  Tne  Ml?  intelligence  we  can  get  about 
mouth,  and  his  tones  were  low  and  hur-  *£»-  -ft  t^fSSSf^ft 
ned  as  though  his  ideas  and  words  were  M,  moment)  a  i\u\e  to  the  left  of  our  old 
racing  against  each  other.  His  humor-  house,  supposing  you  were  looking  oat  of  the 
oub  remarks  were  generally  delivered  in  window*  upon  the  blue,  the  fresh  and  ever 
an  exaggerated,  -tilted  sty. e,  and  some-  hm^mMm^^m^^ 
times  with  a  complete  perversion  of  BarMdV  Cottage.  This  BwWs  Cottage 
facts,  quite  astounding  to  matter-of-fact  will  be  vacant  (we  are  told)  upon  the  twenty- 
minds,  and  were  accompanied  by  a  first-  But  the  devil  of  It  U  that  at  this  season 
twinkle  in  the  eyes,  and  a  comic  lifting  *'  ,ho7e*r  *"»  ?OQ''  ke*D  *•  £°25.f"f?  ' 
•.r  -__  .  -!.___  i  _.  ...__'.,_,*  *„  KnA  week  tor  yon,  and  consequently  Barfield  •  Cc4- 
of  one  eyebrow.  I  was  surpnsed  to  find  U(^  is  me,tf  or  our  masters.  The  other  house 
that,  instead  of  the  piercing  satirical  ex-  miIst  be  either  the  one  which  Smithson  looked 
pression  one  expected,  he  usually  wore  at,  or  one  close  to,  and  exactly  like  It 
arapt,  preoccupied,  far-off  look  which  "  If  he  wants  to  get  up  a  picture  of  this  latt- 
_-.  ».u...i;nni.  mi,l«i4!nii  urkan  T  named  tenement  in  his  mind,  ask  h ira  if  he 
was  exceedingly   misleading.     When  I  don>t  remember     in   with  Kate  ^  me  „„, 

came  to  know  him  better  I  found  this  ^  man  from  the  Library  to  look  at  a  house, 

was  nothing  but  a  trap  for  the  unwary,  and  stealing  in  at  the  kitchen  door  pan  the 

During  these    outward    semblances   of  water-butt  and  coal  cellar.    That  honae  was 

reverie,   nothing  escaped  him  ;  he  was  ne"  'ke  Library  on  the  side  nearest  London 

.  .,  '       .         B    _      '  .,     (i  .  !_■ .    ,,  — the  Library  being  between  it  and  ours.     I 

quietly  and  unsuspectcdly     taking  in  am  nM  ,„/,*„  „„  p»rticu,ar  houie  ■„  the 

every  incident   going   on    around,    and  same,  but  it  must  be  either  the  next  door  to  it 

making    notes     thereon.     Many    times  or  the  next  door  but  one.    The  terms  I  don't 

were  we  duped  by  this  false  appearance  know*  bul  lheT  «•  «**»•*  ***  w»  than  five 

of  abstraction  and  were  deluded  into  1^^^^^^^ K'x, 

talking    nonsense,    arguing    lllogically,  p^oa,  for  the  place  is  very  foil  Indeed,  and 

and   making   silly   jokes   under   the  im-  the  people  wildly  rapacious  and  rearing  upon 

pression  that  he  was  miles  away  in  a  *«'  bind  legs  for  money.     The  day  lo  go 

land  of  his  own  peopling,  surrounded  d?wn  uP?n  ■*  VS***  for  there  \ \ chaDce 

;       ,                     7l«  T_l          J            mL.  °'  some  family  having  gone  out  on  that  morn- 

by  characters  of  bis  own  creation.     Then  ing,  j,  bdng  a  great  departure  day.    If  yon 

suddenly  Up  would  go  the  cuttain  from  put  all  this  Into  your  partner's  pipe,  tell  him 

his  veiled  vision,  and  he  would  break  that  I  wish,  for  his  sake,  and  my  own  too,  I 

forth  into  most  amusing  but  merciless  could  fill  it  wiw  more  sutauntial  matter." 

criticisms  of  all  our  conversation  ;  such  The  Smithsons  took  the  house  soon 

twisting  and  distorting  of  every  thought-  after,  and  I,  to  my  delight,  went  with 

less  word  and  unfledged  idea  that  we  them  on  a  visit  to  which  I  look  back  as 

were  covered  with   confusion,   though  one  of  the  pleasantest  epochs  in  my  life, 

convulsed  with  laughter.  bringing  me,  as  it  did,  into  constant 

When  he  really  did  indulge  in  a  rev-  association  with  "  Boz"  and  his  family, 
erie  or  when  engaged  in  any  difficulties  We  were  daily  together,  and  on  the 
of  composition,  he  would  pull  viciously  most  friendly  footing.  At  this  time, 
at  his  mane-like  hair,  running  his  fingers  too,  his  mother  and  sister,  Mrs.  Bar- 
through  it  till  his  ideas  became  satisfac-  nett,  with  her  husband,  came  to  stay 
torily  evolved,  at  the  same  time  indulg-  with  him,  and  these  two  latter  added 
ing  in  his  habit  of  sucking  his  tongue.  greatly  to  the  general   enjoyment,   a* 

Soon  after  I  became  acquainted  with  both  sang  extremely  well.     They  were 

him  and  his  family,  they  went,  as  they  students    at    the    Royal    Academy    of 

usually  did   every  autumn,  to  Broad-  Music,  where  they  first  met.     She  was 

stairs,   and   they  induced  my  friends,  very  sweet    and    amiable,   in    delicate 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smithson,  to  follow  them,  health,  and  she  died  quite  young.     Old 
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Mrs.  Dickens  was  very  agreeable,  and  cited  and  exhilarated  (as 'if  champagne 

entered  into  youthful  amusements  with  had  been  flowing  freely)   merely  from 

much    enjoyment ;    she   had    a  worn,  his  contagious   spirits :  at  other  times 

deeply-lined    face,    evidently    roughly  abstracted  and  even  morose — we  won- 

ploughed  by  "carking care."    Dickens's  de red  how  we  could  possibly  ever  have 

sister  Letitia  (Mrs.   Austin)  came  also  been  so  friendly  with   him.     He  pre- 

for  a  short  lime.     She  struck  me  as  not  tended  to  be  engaged  in  a  sentimental 

being  bo  full  of  fun  as  the  rest  of  the  flirtation  with  my  friend  Jrfillic  (who 

family.     She  was  like  Frederick  Dick-  was  of  a  certain  age)  as  well  as  with 

ens,    but    rather    tall.     Mrs.    Dickens  me,   calling  us  rhapsodically  in  tarns, 

senior  had  a  roost  sensible  face,  and  in  "  Mycharmer,"  "  Beloved  of  my  sod," 

after  years  Charles  grew  to  resemble  her  "  Fair  enslaver,""  Queen  of  my  heart," 

greatly,   though  his  "  Battle  of  Life"  to    the    infinite   amusement    of    Mrs. 

could  not  have  been  such  a  tough  itrug-  Charles  Dickens,  and  he  would  solicit  a 

gle  with  poverty  and  privation  as  hers  dance  in  the  old  English  style, 

had  been.  "  Wilt  tread  a  measure  with  me  sweet 

It  has  been  said  that  Mrs.  Nickleby  ladye  ?  Fain  would  I  thread  the  mazes 
and  Mr.  Micawber  were  drawn  from  of  this  saraband  with  thee." 
Charles's  parents,  and,  indeed,  he  ad*  "  Aje,  fair  sir,  that  will  I  right  gladly, 
mitted  the  fact,  but  I  saw  no  resem-  in  good  sooth  I'll  never  say  thee  nay." 
blance.  She  seemed  to  me  to  possess  a  Needless  to  say  the  measure  we  trod 
good  stock  of  common  sense,  and  a  was  probably  as  unlike  a  saraband  as 
matter-of-fact  manner.  I  only  detected  anything  imaginable  ;  but  Charles  edi- 
one  little  weakness — a  love  of  dancing,  fled  the  spectators  by  his  Turvcydrop 
And  though  she  never  indulged  in  it  deportment,  and  Malvolio  airs  of  smirk- 
with  any  other  partner  than  her  son-in-  ing  conceit- 
law,  or  with  some  relation,  Charles  Once  we  proceeded  to  tread  this 
always  looked  as  sulky  as  a  bear  the  measure  in  an  imposingly-majestic  style, 
whole  time.  wben  suddenly  Dickens  burst  into  an 

Her  husband  appeared  younger  than  unearthly  howl  expressive  of  mortal 
she  did,  and  was  a  plump,  good-looking  agony.  We  all  stopped,  appalled.  He 
man,  rather  an  "  old  bock' '  in  dress,  subsided  into  groans  and  moans,  accom- 
btit  with  no  resemblance  to  Micawber  panted  by  contortions  that  outdid  the 
that  I  could  detect ;  no  salient  charac-  writhing*  of  the  Laocoon.  After  a  few 
teristics  that  could  be  twisted  into  any-  seconds  of  grotesque  facial  and  muscu- 
thing  so  grotesque,  except  that  he  in-  lar  performance  he  turned  to  Mr.  Smith- 
dulged  occasionally  in  fine  sentiments,  son  with  an  injured  and  upbraiding  air, 
and  long-worded  sentences,  and  seemed  and  faltered  out :  "  When  next  yon 
to  take  an  airy,  sunny-sided  view  of  tread  a  measure  in  my  vicinity,  be  hu- 
ntings in  general.  He  avowed  himself  mane  enough  to  measure  your  tread,  and 
an  optimist,  and  said  he  was  like  a  don't  stamp  down  with  your  fourteen- 
cork— if  he  was  pushed  under  water  in  stone-avoirdupois-weight  on  that  un~ 
one  place,  he  always  bobbed  "up  to  lucky  corn-Geld,  my  poor  foot.  I  might 
time"  cheerfully  in  another,  and  felt  be  tempted  to  wreak  a  dire  revenge,  and 
none  the  worse  for  the  dip.  repay  you  the  same  measure  for  meat- 

It  was  wonderful  bow  the  whole  fam-  ure. 

ily  had  emancipated   themselves  from  After  one  of  these  ridiculous  dances, 

their  antecedents,  and  contrived  to  fit  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  I  feel  that  I 

easily  into    their    improved   position,  could  act  a  pompous  ass  to  perfection  ! 

They  appeared  to  be  less  at  ease  with  Let  us  get  up  some  charades,  and  test 

Charles  than  with  any  one  else,  and  our  histrionic  powers  !" 

seemed  in  fear  of  offending  him.     There  We  acted  the  word   "Pompadour," 

was  a  subdued  manner,  a  kind  of  re-  and  he  took  the  part  of  Louis  XV., 

straint  in  bis  presence,  not  merely  the  Millie,  the  Comtesse  de  Soubise,  and  I, 

result  of  admiration  of  his  genius,  or  Madame  de  Pompadour.     In  the  first 

respect  for  his  opinion,  but  because  his  syllable  she  was  supposed  to  rival  me  in 

moods  were  very  variable.     Sometimes  the  king's  favor.     This  scene  was  in 

so  genial  and  gay  that  one  became  ex-  pantomime,  representing  the  stiff  form- 
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ality  and  exaggerated  etiquette  of  the  puns  he  was  accused  of  irreverence. 
Court  of  "the  well-beloved."  We  While  we  were  engaged  at  whist  one 
changed  "  adour"  into  "adore,"  and  evening,  a  lady  seated  in  the  back- 
Louis  made  bombastic  love  in  the  old  ground,  apart  from  the  players  (I  think 
French  manner  to  the  comtesae.  In  it  was  his  mother),  soothed  by  the  lull, 
the  whole  word,  Pompadour  artfully  ob-  was  indulging  in  a  placid  nap.  One  of 
tains  a  iettre  de  cachet  from  the  king,  and  the  players  with  noisy  glee,  suddenly 
consigns  her  rival  to  the  Bastille,  and  banged  down  the  king  of  trumps,  to 
so  is  triumphant.  Although  the  whole  take  the  last  trick,  and  thereby  awak- 
affair  was  impromptu,  properties  and  ened  the  steeper,  who  started  np  in 
allf    though    Dickens    wore    a  lady's  affright. 

wide-brimmed  bat,  pinned  op  on  one        "Don't    be     alarmed!"    exclaimed 

side,  and  decorated  with  a  dishevelled  Dickens.     "  Yon  look  awfully  like  one 

feather,    wildly    rampant — which   per-  of  the  defunct  on  the  Day  of  Jodg- 

sisted  in  twisting  the  wrong  way— he  meat. " 
yet  contrived  to  maintain  a  most  majes-        "  Why  ?" 
ttc  demeanor.  "  Because  you  were  awakened  by  the 

About  this  period  his  brother  Fred-  sound  of  the  last  trump." 
eiick,  whom  I  now  saw  for  the  first  He  pretended  to  be  dreadfully  dis- 
time,  arrived  by  steamer,  and  we  all  gusted  when  his  wife  attempted  pun- 
went  to  meet  him.  He  had  the  same  ning,  and  vowed  he  was  deteriorating 
wearied  expression  as  Mrs.  Burnett,  the  under  the  influence  of  this  bad  example, 
raised  eyebrows,  small  nose,  and  large  though  he  could  not  help  laughing,  as 
full-lipped  mouth  ;  and  spoke  with  the  she  perpetrated  her  little  harmless  at- 
thick  utterance  of  his  father  and  brother,  tempts  with  the  most  innocent  and  dep- 
I  thought  him,  on  the  whole,  more  comic  recating  air.  turning  up  her  eyes,  with 
in  society  than  Dickens.  He  had  a  affected  terror  of  his  wrath,  and  tenni- 
positive  genius  for  representing  com-  nating  in  a  pretty  little  moue,  while  he 
mouplace  matters  in  an  absurd  light,  pretended  to  tear  his  hair  and  writhed 
and  with  exaggerated  facial  expression,  in  well-acted  attitudes  of  horror. 

so  that  he  contrived  to  convert  the  most        One  evening,  his  friend  Mr.  M 

meagre  material  into  ludicrous  comhina-  entered  the   room  with  a  complacent 

lions.    They  both  occasionally  indulged  air,  arrayed  in  an   outrageously  long 

in  puns,  which  if  not  always  very  clever,  stock,  which  he  evidently  thought  wor- 

produced  shouts  of  laughter  from  their  thy  of  a  Biummell.     Dickens  surveyed 

hearers,    owing  to  the  absurd  way  in  it  for  some  moments  with  a  thoughtful 

which  they  were  uttered.  and  puzzled  expression,  his  forefinger 

One  of  Dickens's  good  things  was  said  on  his  forehead  in  imitation  of  Sterne- 
to  me,  and  I  had  great  delight  in  repeat-        "  Halloa,  Charlie  !  what  are  you  star- 
ing it.     A  gentleman  visitor  was  sing-  ing  at  my  stock  for  ?"  inquired  M 

inR,    "By   the  sad   sea  waves," — and        A  heavy  load  of  doubt  and  conjecture 

singing  it  abominably  ;  he  finished  on  a  seemed  to  be  lifted  from  the  mind  of 

high  note,  with  a  most  unlooked-for  and  Dickens.     He  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief, 

inopportune  embellishment,  in  musical  and  beamed  with  thankful  satisfaction, 
language  called  a  turn.     Dickens  had        "  Stock  !    it  is  really  meant  for  a 

managed  to  preserve  a  pre ternatu rally-  stock,  is  it  ?    lamw  glad  to  know  you 

solemn  decorum  until  this  climax  met  meant  it  for  that     It  was  so  painful  to 

his  ears.     He  now  Sashed  on  me  a  look  think  you  might  have  intended  it  for  a 

of  absolute  amazement,  waistcoat  1" 

"  What  did  he  mean  by  that  ?"    I        I  have  never  met  with  any  one  who 

asked,  equally  confounded-  entered  into  games  with  as  much  spirit 

His  answer  was  imperturbably  grave  and  boisterous  glee ;    the  simplest  of 

— with  a  sage  shake  of  the  head — "O  them  he  contrived  to  make  amusing, 

that's  quite  in  rule  in  music,  as  well  as  and  often    instructive.     His    fun   was 

in  accordance  with  proverbial  philoto-  most  infectious,  and  he  had  three  able 

phy.     '  When  things  are  at  their  worst,  partisans  in  his  brothers  and  Mr.  Mit- 

they  always  take  a  turn.' "  ton,   and   under  the  incentive   of  bis 

After  the  perpetration  of  one  of  his  prompting  they  became  irresistibly  com- 
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ic     Under  their  manipulation  "  Vingt-  answered,    "With   the  accompaniment 

et-un,"  "  Loo,"  etc-,  became  so  totally  of  a  fine  organ." 

altered  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable,         "  When  f' 

and  generally  ended  in  unblushing  cheat-        *'  When  youth   is  at  the  helm,  and 

ing  and  consequent  uproar.     The  stakes  pleasure  at  the  prow." 

were  usually  thrown  into  a  heap  and  dis-        "  Where  F" 

tributed  honestly  at  the  end  of  the  even-        "  Where  wanders  the  hoary  Thames, 

ing.  along  his  silver  winding  way.  ' 

Frederick  had  an  amusingly  oily  laugh,  "  Why  of  course,  you  little  goose  I" 
and  Mr.  Mitlon's  laughter  began  with  exclaimed  Dickens,  crossing  to  where  I 
an  abrupt  bray  and  terminated  in  such  sat.  "  Your  answers  betrayed  the  word 
an  extraordinary  sound  that  it  was  in-  to  the  most  simple  comprehension  ;  but 
variably  provocative  of  mirth  in  every  they  were  good  answers  and  apt  quota- 
one  else.  No  one  caused  so  much  mer-  lions  nevertheless,  and  I  think  it  would 
riment  to  Dickens  as  this  friend,  whose  add  considerably  to  the  interest  of  the 
presence  was  a  sure  antidote  to  his  fits  game  if  we  all  sharpened  our  wits  by 
of  preoccupation.  I  have  known  him  trying  to  give  a  poetic  tone  to  it  with 
to  be  sitting  apart  in  apparently  deaf-  good  quotations  as  answers.  We'd  all 
and-dumb  abstraction,  when  Mitton  have  to  read  up  for  it." 
would  give  out  some  fresh  absurdity  He  did  so  after  this,  introducing  so 
which  caused  Dickens  to  break  into  a  much  cleverness,  and  quoting  so  aptly 
chuckle  of  intense  enjoyment ;  this  sac-  that  we  were  literally  driven  to  our  wits 
cess  would  act  on  the  other  as  a  further  ends  trying  to  keep  up  with  bim. 
incentive,  and  he  then  became  utterly  We  went  one  evening  in  "  the  whole 
ungovernable.  strength  of  the  company"  to  spend  a 

We  used  to  play  a  game  named  "  Ani-  few  hoars  at  the  Tivoli  Gardens,  a  place 
mat,  Mineral  or  Vegetable,"  and  we  purporting  to  be  Vauxball  on  a  small 
succeeded  in  puzzling  Dickens  the  first  scale.  Some  respectable  people  were 
time  he  joined  in  it,  though  he  easily  dancing  in  a  part  set  aside  for  that  pur- 
routed  us  afterward.  After  exhausting  pose,  and  we  young  ones  were  seised 
all  bis  questions  and  displaying  a  good  with  the  desire  to  get  up  a  quadrille 
deal  of  classic  and  mythologic  lore,  he  among  ourselves.  As  no  one  knew  us 
could  get  no  further  and  admitted  him-  we  decided  on  enjoying  ourselves,  with 
self  beaten.  He  had  got  so  far,  that  the  the  exception  of  Dickens  who  feared  to 
object  was  Vegetable,  mentioned  in  be  recognized  in  these  "  halls  of  das- 
mythological  history,  belonging  to  a  sling  light,"  and  therefore  walked  about 
queen,  and  that  the  final  destiny  was  outside.  The  facsimile  of  Morleena 
pathetic.  Great  was  his  pretended  Kenwigs  was  capering  about  quite  near 
anger  and  disgust  when  he  was  tritun-  us,  her  sandy  hair  in  two  long  plaited 
phantly  informed  that  all  this  puzzling,  tails  with  large  blue  bows  flowing  down 
all  this  parade  of  learning  and  research,  her  back.  She  wore  sandalled  shoon 
had  been  expended  on  The  Tarts  and  frilled  pantalettes,  and  looked  as  if 
made  by  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  and  she  had  been  purposely  got  up  for  the 
stolen  by  the  knave,  who  "took  them  part  of  Morleena.  While  Dickens  was 
quite  away."  gazing  in  amusement  at  the  resemblance, 

We  promised  not  to  offend  again  by  a  man  came  close  to  him  and  stared 

introducing  such  trivial  subjects,  bat  he  with    rude    recognition  into  bis   face, 

pulled  my  hair  viciously,  later  on,  be-  Dickens  moved  away,  but  his  tormentor, 

cause  I  gave  him  "  the  wax  that  Ulysses  in  no  wise  discouraged,  followed  him, 

stuffed  into  the  ears  of  his  crew,  lest  wide-eyed  and  wide-eared,  impudently 

they  should  yield  to  the  songs  of  the  determined  to  pick  up  any  "  unconsid- 

Sirena."     How  proud  and  elated  we  all  ered  trifles"   in   the    way  of    remarks 

felt  if  any  clever  answer  gained  a  word  dropped  by  Boa.     At  last  Dickens  waxed 

of    approval    from    the   Maestro.     We  wroth  and  turned  on    him  suddenly, 

were  on  one  occasion  playing  "How,  lifting  his  hat  with    elaborate    polite- 

when,  and  where  do  you  like  it  ?"     Fred  ness. 

was  the  questioner,  and  the  word  was        "  Pray,  sir,  mar  I  ask,  are  you  a  na- 

seull.     In  answer  to  how  I  liked  it?  X  live  of  this  placer' 
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"No — no — sir.     I  am  not!"  stain-  on  the  balcony  of  oar  house  when  Dick- 

mered  the  other,  taken  aback.  ens  came  sauntering  by.     On  seeing  as 

"Oh!    I   beg  jour   pardon"   (with  he    promptly  struck  an   attitude,   with 

smiling  suavity),  ' '  I  fancied  I  could  de-  one  hand  pressed  to  his  heart,  and  die 

tect  Broad-stares  on  your  very  face !"  other  thrown  out  aloft  as  he  spouted 

The  discomfited  creature  vanished  into  dramatically — 
space  and  was  seen  no  more.  "  "Tis  my  lady  !  'tis  my  love  !    Oh, 

We  were  strolling  along  the  sands  next  that  I  were  a  glove  upon   that  hand, 

day,  our  party  increased  by  the  addition  that  I  might  touch  that  cheek  !' ' 
of  Mr.   Fletcher,  who  had  just  arrived        "  Which  of  us  do  you  intend  to  be 

on  a  visit  to  Dickens.     He  was  a  very  Juliet  to  your  Romeo  ?"  inquired  Millie- 
eccentric  man,  impulsive  and  erratic,         "  Whichever  you  choose,   my   little 

indeed  most  "  unexpected "  in  his  be*  dears!"  he  answered  touching  his  bat 

havior.     He  suddenly  ran  some  yards  airily  and  strolling  on.     Next  morning 

in  front  of  us,  careering  along  with  a  we  were  there  again  as  he  passed,  this 

frolicsome  air,  and  indulging  in  sundry  time  with  merely  an  ungracious  "  How 

odd  and  unaccountable  antics,  thereby  do  !"     He  was  weaving  his  ideas,  and 

attracting  the  attention  of  several  pass-  naturally   was   bored    by  interruption, 

ing    strangers.     They    stood   still  and  Afterward  when  bis  face  wore  this  ab- 

stared  after  him.     "  Ah  !"  sighed  one  stracted   look,  I  always  pretended  not 

with  profound  commiseration,  wagging  to  see  him.     It  saved  him  the  trouble 

his  head  mournfully,  "  How  sad!     You  of  being  obliged  to  recognize  me,  did 

see  it's  quite  true.     Poor  Box  !     What  not  encroach  on  his  composing  mood, 

a  pity  to  see  such  a  wreck  !"  and  altogether  pleased  him.     I  was  hor- 

Dickens  glared  at  him,  and  called  to  ribly  afraid  of  him  sometimes,  and  told 

his  friend.     "  Halloa,  Fletcher,  I  wish  him  so  once,  greatly  to  his  amusement 

you'd  moderate   your  insane  gambol-  "  Why,     there's     nothing     formidable 

lings  1    There  are  fools  among  the  Brit-  about  me  !" 

iah  public  who  might  mistake  you  for        "  Isn't  there  r"  I  exclaimed.     "You 

me."  look  like  a  forest  lion   with  a  shaggy 

"  The  fools"  looked  decidedly  snub-  mane,  on  the  prowl ;  and  I  always  think 

bed  as  they  betook  themselves  off,  pur-  of  the  words, 

sued  by  the  glowing   fire  of  his  eyes,  ,,  „  ....... 

which  seemed  to  scorch  them.     He  was       He r£^etod»°  loud-  w,d looked "  •""-<-"»•» 
exceedingly  annoyed  and  showed  it  in        His  very  shadow  dared  not  follow  him." 
the  dilation  of  his  sensitive  nostrils  and 

the  tightening  of  his  lips,  as  he  walked  Dickens    laughed     aloud,     and    cried 

on.     He  broke  into  a  laugh  after  a  few  "  What !   do  you  play  shadow  to  my 

moments.  lion  ?    Nay,  then,  as  Bottom  the  Weaver 

"  I'm  afraid  I  was  rather  down  on  says,  '  I  must  aggravate  my  voice,  I  will 

those  poor  beggars,  but  I  do  not  like  roar   you    as    gently    as    any  jsucking 

that  ambling  ass  to  be  mistaken  for  me."  dove! '  " 

(This  was  only  an  ebullition  of  momen-        I  was  less  afraid  of  him  after  this,  but 

tary  annoyance,  as  he  had  undoubtedly  at  times  I  still  made  a  point  of  avoiding 

a  great  esteem  for  Mr.  Fletcher.)  him,  especially  when  he  was  wandering 

To  watch  the  sea  was  his  greatest  de-  in  dreamland.     Seeing  him  then,  calm 

light ;  for  hours  he  would  remain  as  if  and  solemn  as  the  Sphinx,  it  was  diffi- 

in  a  trance,  with  a  face  of  rapt,  immov  cult  to  imagine  the  amount  of  mischiev- 

able  calm,  and  the  far-off  gaze  of  his  ous  fun  of  which  he  was  capable.     To 

marvellous  eyes  turned  seaward,  totally  give  an  example.     We  were  on  the  pier 

oblivious  of  everything  around  him.     At  one  evening,  having  been  amusing  our- 

first  I  did  not  understand  his  change  of  selves  by  dancing  a  quadrille,  in  a  railed- 

moods — in  the  evening  full  of  friendly  off  space  which  Dickens  had  named  the 

converse  and  fun ;  in  the  morning  he  Family  Pew,  because  it  contained  seats 

would  pass  us  by  with  grudging  recog-  on  two  sides.     He  was  in  high  spirits, 

nition,  as  if  it  annoyed  him  to  be  obliged  as  he  enjoyed  being  here  at  dusk,  where^. 

to  mutter,  "  How  d'ye  do  r"  he  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  the  "  gaping 

One  day  Millie  and  I  were  standing  throng.       He  condescended  to  perform 
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on  his  pockct~c»rab  and  a  piece  of  paper,  silly  ?    Yon  will  both  be  carried  off  by 

while  Fred  whistled,  the  two  thus  doing  the  waves  (then  falling  from  pathos  to 

duty  as  "  band."     After  onr  caperings  bathos)  and  you'll  spoil  the  poor  gill's 

we  strolled  toward  the  end  of  the  little  silk  dress." 

pier,  to  watch  the  tide  rippling  in  under  "  Dress !"     shouted    Dickens    with 

the  fading  light     The  scene  had  become  withering  scorn.     "Talk  not  to  me  of 

weird  and  uncanny,  the  night  seeming  dress  I    When  the  pall  of  night  is  en- 

to  drop  suddenly  down  without  star  or  shrouding  us  in   Cimmerian  darkness, 

moon  ;  the  only  light  a  lingering,  phos-  when  we  already  stand  on  the  brink  of 

phorescent  gleam  on  the  crest  of  the  the  Great  Mystery,  shall  our  thoughts 

waves.  be  of  such  vanities  ?    Am  I  not  immo- 

All  at  once  the  spirit  of  the  hour, — a  lating  a  brand-new  pair  of  patent-leath- 
demon  of  mischief  evidently,— seemed  ers  still  unpaid  for?  Perish  such  low- 
to  take  possession  of  Dickens.  He  born  thoughts !  In  this  hour  of  aban- 
ftung  his  arm  round  me  and  whirled  me  donment  to  the  voice  of  destissamshalt 
with  him  down  the  inclined  plane  of  the  we  be  held  back  by  the  puerifmes  of 
jetty,  toward  a  tall  upright  pole  fixed  at  silken  raiment  r  Shall  leather  or  pru- 
ihe  extreme  end.  To  this  pole  he  clung  nella  (whatever  that  may  be)  stop  the 
with  his  other  arm  while  he  informed  bolt  of  Fate?"  The  sudden  parenthe  ti- 
me in  theatrical  accents,  that  he  in-  cal  change  from  high-flown  rant  back 
tended  to  hold  me  there  till  the  wild  again  to  his  ordinary  accents  was  moat 
waves  overwhelmed  us.  ridiculous. 

"  Think  !"  he  cried,  mouthing  every  Here  I  succeeded  in  straggling  out  of 

word,  "  Think  of  the  sensation  we  shall  his  grasp,  and  fled  to  my  friends,  almost 

create  !     Think  of  the  road  to  celebrity  crying  with  vexation,  my  only  silk  dress 

which  yon  are  about  to  tread,— no,  I  clinging  round  my  saturated  limbs,  and 

mean,    not   exactly    to   tread,    but  to  leaving  a  watery  track  as  I  stumbled  on. 

flounder  into !"  Mrs.    Smithson    (to    make    my   plight 

Here  I  entreated  him  to  let  me  go,  doubly  annoying)  greeted  me  with  dig- 
while  I  struggled  desperately  to  free  nified  displeasure,  and  Dickens  received 
myself.  not  an  iota  of  blame.     I  was  told  "to 

"  Let  your  mind  dwell  on  the  column  ran  home  at  once  and  take  off  my  wet 

in  the  Times  wherein  will  be  vividly  de-  things,"  and  she  added,  severelv,  that 

scribed  the  pathetic  fate  of  the  lovely  she  was  "surprised"  at  me.     The  sui- 

Emma  F ,  drowned  by  Dickens  in  prise  was  mutual ;  as  I  dragged  myself 

a  fit  of  dementia  !     Don't  struggle,  poor  limply  off,  like  the  maiden  "all   for- 

little  bird!   you  are  powerless  in  the  lorn,"  and  feeling  a  "  moist  unpleasant 

claws  of  such  a  kite  aa  this  child  !"  body,"  I  could  not  help  moralizing  to 

The  last  glimmer  of  light  was  now  Fred,  who  escorted  me,  on  the  blind  in- 
gone,  and  close  to  as  was  the  dark  mys-  justice  of  human  judgments. 
tery  of  the  surging  water,  very  black,  Pegwell  Bay  ! What  lively  memo- 
very  cold,  and  above  all,  coming  nearer  ries  are  associated  with  that  breezy  spot, 
and  nearer  very  rapidly.  With  a  horrid  for  during  onr  first  excursion  there 
plash  it  dashed  over  my  feet !  I  Dickens  developed  a  taste  for  public,  too 
screamed  out, —  public  singing  !     Whether  the  prospect 

"  0  !  my  dress ;  my  best  dress,  my  of  prawns  and  bottled  stoat,  or  the  ex- 

onty  silk  dress  will  be  rained  !"  tra  exhilarative  properties  of  the  atmos- 

He  was  not  softened  in  the  least  by  phere  were  accountable  for  this  pecul- 

this  tragic  appeal,  but  continued  ranting  uir  outbreak,  I  know  not ;  but  before 

nonsensically  and  panting  with  his  exer-  starting,  while  the  open  carriages  were 

tions  to  hold   me,   and  with  bis  sap-  still  ^standing  at  the  door,  his  wife  with 

pressed  laughter.     Then  I  gave  a  wild  the  rest  of  the  party  waiting  inside  the 

shriek.  house,  he  was  baying  ballads  from  a 

"Mrs.    Dickens!    help    me  !— make  beggar  in  the  street     Some  minutes  later 

Mr.  Dickens  let  me  go.    The  waves  are  he  burst  into  the  room,  with  school-boy 

up  to  my  knees  1"  glee  waving  aloft  a  yard  of  these  delec- 

"  Charles  1"  Mrs.  Dickens  called  in  table  songs. 

frantic  accents.     "  How  can  you  be  so  "  Look  here !  fair  dames  and  d 
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■eli !  all  for  one  penny  !"  he  cited  with  jealousy  of  me,  and  she  took  this  op- 

liiumphaDt    hilarity-       "  Invested     by  portumty  to  tow  discord.     She  went  off 

youts  truly  for  the  delectation  of  the  and  informed  Mr.  Dickens  that  I  had 

company.     Quite  new  and  original  "—  made  a  "  horrid  caricature"  of  him.     I 

the  subject   being  the    interesting  an-  wondered  at  a  great  skmdoffiskmtts  of 

nouncement  about  out  gracious  Queen,  manner  that  evening  and  asked  Mrs. 

"  It  is  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  but  you  are  Dickens  the  reason.     She  seemed  vexed, 

all  so  familiar  with  '  Nix  my  Dolly '  and    and  then  told  me  that  Miss  F had 

other  flash  chants  that  you  will  not  be  told  her  husband  about   "  the  carica- 

greatly  shocked,  I  venture  to  say."  ture,"  and  he  was  much  annoyed. 

Two  lines  only  was  he  permitted  to  I  happened  to  have  the  little  drawing 

utter,  when  the  chorus  of  expostulation  between  the  leaves  of  the  book  in  my 

became  so  loud,  that  he  was,  most  un-  hand,  so  I  quietly  handed  it  to  her  with- 

willingly,  compelled  to  stop.     He  pie-  out  a  word. 

tended^ to  be  much  aggrieved  and  fell  Directly  she  looked  at  it  she  dimpled 

into  AKair  in  a  despondent,  deeply- hurt  into  a  pleased  smile,  exclaiming,  "  Oh 

attitude.  how  like  I    It  is  really  very  good,  and 

"  There  was  nothing  wrong  in  it !"  not  a  caricature  at  all.     Let  me  show  it 

he  grumbled,  and  "I've  written  much  to  Charles  at  once.     He  will  see  that  she 

worse  myself."  was  completely  mistaken.    Don'tlookso 

When  we  were  preparing  to  enter  the  teatfu],  poor  little  giil !  such  nonsense 
carriages  he  made  a  dead  stop  on  the  to  make  a  false  report  about  this  pretty- 
steps  and  harangued  the  audience  with  sketch.  Will  you  give  it  to  me,  dear  7 
a  dogged  air,  considerably  weakened  in  I  shall  value  it  very  much  !"  She  kissed 
tts  effect  on  us,  by  the  twitching  of  his  me  with  her  usual  sweet,  kindly  manner, 
lips,  and  the  comic  lifting  of  one  eye-  and  went  off  triumphantly  with  the 
browr  sketch. 

"  Now,  look  here  !  I  give  due  notice  Mr.  Dickens  met  me  in  the  evening 
to  all  and  sundry,  that  1  nuan  to  sing  with  a  return  to  his  genial  bonhomie,  and 
that  song,  aye,  and  a  good  many  of  the  an  amused  twinkle  in  hUeyes.  I  looked 
otheis,  during  the  drive,  so  those  ladies  appealingly  at  him,  as  I  murmured 
who  think  them  vulgar  can  go  in  the  '  How  could  yon  think  I  would  pie- 
other  carriage.  I  have  not  invested  my  sume  to  caricature  you  !  That  bortid, 
hard-earned  penny  for  nothing !"  red-haired  Miss  F-  •  —  only  wanted  to 

I  knew  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  set  you  against  me." 
world  to  annoy  or  really  embarrass  any  "  My  enslaver !"  be  exclaimed,  throw- 
woman,  but  I  thought  as  he  was  so  bent  ing  himself  into  a  stagey  altitude,  "  I 
on  this  performance,  it  would  be  better  always  loved  ginger-bread  even  after 
for  myself  and  a  relief  to  him,  if  I  childhood's  hours  had  vanished  into  the 
spared  him  my  presence,  so  I  took  his  dim  past ;  and  her  ruddy  tresses  awaken 
advice,  and  Mis.  Smithson  and  his  own  fond  memories  of  my  lollipop  days  ;  but 
wife  were  the  only  female  portion  of  his  I  don't  like  her  ginger  as  1  do  year 
audience.  When  I  beard,  during  the  gold,"  and  he  twitched  my  curls  mis- 
drive,  certain  verses  of  the  songs  borne  chievously  as  he  passed  on. 
to  us  on  the  breeze,  and  the  shouts  of  Both  Dickens  and  Fred  were  very 
laughter  that  followed  each  fresh  out-  fond  of  ludicrous  burlesque  of  seaman- 
break, — when  I  saw  the  madcap  mood  ship.  Fted  would  imitate  the  wide-leg- 
Dickens  was  in,  plainly  expressed  in  gcd  toll  (when  the  sea  lege  are  supposed 
every  gesture  and  absolutely  bubbling  to  be  en),  the  bitching-up  of  the  inea- 
over  in  face  and  voice,  I  congratulated  pressiblea,  a  pretended  quid  in  the  cheek, 
myself  on  my  prudence.  and  numerous  other  T.  P.Cooke  ab- 

Seeing  Dickens  standing  motionless  surdities.     When  out  sailing  they  would 

afterward  in  rapt  contemplation  of  the  both  keep  the  men  on  a  broad  grin  by 

incoming  waves,  I,  once,  made  a  bur-  giving  ridiculous   orders,   with  perfect 

tied  sketch  of  him.     A  young  lady  (who  gravity  and  earnestness,  such  as  "  Now 

was  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Dickens)  looked  then,  a  reef  in  your  taff-rail,"  "  sheop- 

on  and  evidently  made  up  her  mind  to  shank  yourmizen,"  "  abaft  there  !  brail 

make  mischief.     She  had  before  evinced  up  your  capstan-bar,"  or  "haul  up  your 
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main -lop-gallant      sprits-sail      boom,"  purpose,  next  to  the  pulpit,  to  elevate 

"down    with  your  sky-scrapers,"  etc.,  and  refine  by  placing  more  palpably  and? 

etc.,  all  roared  out  with  petfect  gravity  forcibly  before  us  the  grandeur  of  human* 

And  earnestness.  passions.     Shade  of  Shakespeare  '."  her 

One  sunny  morning  we  were  standing  cried,  with  a  ringing  laugh,  "  what  ■ 

on  the  sands  watching  the  young  Mac-  homily  I'm  inflicting  on  this  poor  little 

ready  a  at  play  with  the  Dickena  children,  mortal !" 

The  son  of  the  great  actor  was  defend-        After  a  few  more  words,  I  told  Dick- 

ing   a    mimic  fort   of  piled-up   sand,  ens  of  one  instance  within  my  knowledge, 

against  a  storming  party  headed  by  the  in  which  a  play  bad  produced  an  effect 

son   of  the  great  author.      As  young  on  an  individual,  that  sermons  and  lec- 

Charley  advanced,  the  little  Macready  tures  had  hitherto  failed  to  do.     A  young 

threw  himself  into  an  altitude  of  de-  medical  student  was  one  of  our  party 

fiance,    with    head    erect,   and    spade  when  I  accompanied  some  friends  to  sea 

grasped  like  a  martial  weapon.  Charles  Kean  as  Mtphistopheles,  in  the 

Dickens  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh,  drama  of  "Faust."     When  the  riotous 

and,  pointing  to  the  boy,  cried  out,  in  gang  of  German  student   revellers  are 

imitation  of  the  great  actor's  Macbeth,  heard  roaring  their  drinking-chorus  in 

"  '  Lay  on,  Macduff!  and  dashed  be  he  the  distance,  Mephisto  listens,  with  9 

who  first  cries,  hold  !  enough  ! '     Did  sardonic  grin  on  his  wicked  face,  as  he 

you   ever  see  such  a  miniature  of  bis  says  words  to  this  effect :  "  Co  on,  my 

pater  !    It's  a  wise  child  that  knows  his  fine   fellows,  sing  and  shout  and  drink-. 

own  father,  but  there's  no  mistake  about  deeply  in  your  delightful  exuberance  of  ■ 

the  paternity  here."  animal  spirits.     It  refreshes  me  to  hear 

"  I  suppose  he  naturally  imitates  his  you.     Goon,  for  you  are  all fast  coming 

father  after  seeing  him  act,  '  said  I.  my  way  f    This  youth  was  quite  sobered 

"  No,  that  can't  be,  because  Macready  and  thoughtful  for  some  time  after  ;  in- 

carefully  prevents  his  children  knowing  deed,  he  told  me  that  a  feeling  of  horror 

that  he  is  an  actor  ;  and  they  have  never  rushed  through  him,  a  sudden  convic- 

enteied  a  theatre."  tion  of  the  consequences  resulting  from 

"  Is  he  ashamed  of  his  profession  f  sinful  indulgence,  which  he  had  never 

"  No,  but  he  wisely  thinks  that  they  before  felt, 
may  misunderstand  his  calling  alto-  Dickens  listened  attentively,  with  his 
aether.  It  is  because  he  holds  such  a  searching  eyes  fixed  on  me,  shook  bis- 
high  view  of  his  art  that  he  fears  its  be-  head,  and  said,  doubting)? — 
ing  misrepresented  to  them  so  as  to  lower  "I'm  afraid  that  youth  was  open  to 
its  dignity.  He  thinks,  and  rightly  too,  conviction  only  through  his  skin.  Noih- 
that  there  is  no  small  merit  in  being  able  ing  but  fire  and  brimstone  (minus  the 
to  interpret  properly  the  conceptions  of  treacle)  would  keep  him  in  order, 
a  great  mind,  and  thai  he  who  embodies  Where  the  spiritual  nature  is  low  one  is- 
with  reality,  and  stamps  with  individu-  obliged  to  threaten  with  the  rod-in- 
alit'y,  the    poets'  aetial  creations,  must  pickle." 

himself  be  endowed  with  some  of  this  I  was  present  when  he  was  discussing,, 
light,  by  reflection.  He  fears  that  ser-  with  a  gentleman,  some  of  Byron  s 
vants  and  ignorant  people  may  speak  poetry.  He  criticised  the  expressions 
about  acting  in  a  way  to  his  children  in  "  Childe  Harold"  used  in  speaking 
likely  to  impress  on  their  small  minds  a  of  the  Venns,  objecting  strongly  to  the/ 
low  idea  of  a  profession  which  he  be-  words,  "  Dazzled  and  drunk  with 
lieves  to  be  full  of  dignity  and  moving  beauty,"  and  "  The  heart  reels  with  it*' 
power,  when  properly  'acted'  up  to.  fulness,"  which  he  said  were  uo  poetical^ 
The  time  is  passed  when  actors  were  and  too  suggestive  of  the  beverage  (gin 
ranked  as  vagabonds,  and  authors  as  and  water)  which,  it  was  said,  some- 
Grub  Street  hacks  ;  cringing  in  servile  timts  inspired  the  great  poet's  highr 
submission  to  truculent  publishers,  or  flights.  While  we  defended  the  verse, 
dangling  in  search  of  a  dinner  in  the  Dickens  rose  with  solemn  gesture,  slap- 
ante-room  of  some  addle-headed  noble-  ped  his  forehead,  threw  back  his  long, 
mar.  If  books  enlighten  the  under-  locks  and  exclaimed  in  bombastic? 
standing,  so,  likewise,  the  stage  has  its  tones — 
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"  Stand  back  !  I  am  suddenly  seized  where  the  audience  sat)  to  get  up  a  pic- 
w,ith  the  divine  afflatus  '  Don't  disturb  ture,  a  tableau-non-tw«Bf.  When  the 
me  till  I  have  given  birth  to  my  inspired  folding-doors  were  thrown  back  the 
conceptions."  effect  was  startling.     With  Rembrandt- 

He  seized  a  pencil,  looked  wildly  like  arrangement  of  light  and  shade- 
round  for  paper,  and  finding  none,  one  screened  lamp  only,  allowed  to  touch 
stalked  majestically  to  the  window  and  sparingly  a  few  points  intended  to  be 
wrote  the  following  verses  on  the  white  salient,  while  most  of  the  apartment  was 
shutter.  thrown  into  a  dim,  mysterious  gloom— 

,  the  beholders  saw  before  them  the  shad- 

Lines  to  E.  P .    After  By»om.  owj  representation  „f  a  veiled,  female 

■'  0 1  maiden  of  the  amber-dropping  hair  form  half  reclining  in  a  shrinking  alU- 

ffi'X^Kir^.    tude  on  a  couch      One  hand  clutching 
To  sing  thy  pseans  borne  upon  a  ikuaer?"         in  terror- stricken  helplessness  the  silken 
sofa-pillow,  the  other  pressed  convul- 
Fred  Dickens  copied  these  lines,  and    lively  across  the  upper  part  of  the  face, 
gave  them  to  me  the  same  -day  as  Dick-    as  if  to  shut  out  some  fearful  sight, 
ens  had  tried  to  rub  them  out.  The  dark  curtains  of  the  window  were 

'  My  father  (who  had  died  suddenly  at  thrown  back  and  held  apart  by  two 
the  age  of  forty-two,  when  1  was  about  ghastly  skeleton  hands  ;  a  mailed  vizor, 
twelve  years  of  age)  was  a  Scotch  author  surmounted  by  a  plume  of  funereal 
of  considerable  reputation.  I  lent  Mrs.  blackness,  gleamed  in  the  aperture. 
Dickens  some  of  his  books  ;  she  was  de-  "  Alonzo  the  brave  and  the  fair  Irao- 
lightcd  with  them,  and,  in  my  presence,  gene  !' '  was  the  simultaneous  cry  after  a 
asked  her  husband  to  read  them.  He  rapt  silence  of  surprise  and  enjoyment, 
looked  far  from  pleased  at  the  idea,  and  Then  a  bright  light  was  flashed  over 
when  she  pressed  him  "  lo  read  just  one  all,  and  the  illusion  vanished  as  if  by 
tale,  so  beautifully  written,  and  quite  magic.  Great  amusement  was  caused 
short,"  he  turned  abruptly  and  made  by  the  discovery  of  the  material  from 
off,  muttering —  which   the  weird  picture  was  evolved  ! 

'  "  I  hate  Scotch  stories,  and  every-  The  picturesque  lady  crumbled  into 
thing  else  Scotch,"  which  was  not  any  rags,  the  spectre-knight  subsided  into  a 
more  complimentary  to  his  wife  than  to  hat-stand,  with  a  bright  dish-cover 
me,  as  she  was  also  Scotch.  She  flushed,  cuirass,  an  antique  caudle-cup  and 
laughed  nervously,  and  said,  "  Don't  cake-basket  for  helmet  and  vizor,  and 
mind  him,  he  doesn't  mean  it !"  Mrs.  Dickens'  bonnet  feathers,  reared 

'  Those  days  at  Broadstairs  were  indeed  rampantly,  as  the  plumed  crest.  The 
"  halcyon  days"  to  alt,  and  Ithinkevery  skeleton  fingers  resolved  themselves 
one  returned  to  London  very  reluctantly,  into  a  pair  of  soiled  gray  gloves  pinched 
when  the  time  came  for  our  parting,  and  pulled  into  bony  attenuation  :  a 
Charles  Dickens  lived  then  at  r,  Devon-  smaller  pair  blown  out  and  dexterously 
shire  Terrace,  and  we  continued  to  have  manipulated  into  the  rigidity  and  paral- 
our  charade-evenings  there,  and  to  meet  ysis  of  Imogene's  mortal  terror  ! 
ai  before,  though  not  so  often.  Of  Strange  that  Maclise,  who  possessed 
course  much  was  changed  in  the  fre-  such  knowledge  of  effect,  did  not  make 
quency  and  informality  of  the  meetings,  use  of  it  to  tone  down  the  crude  chalk- 
but  the  greatest  change  was  in  Dickens  and-water  coloring  of  his  own  pictures ! 
himself.  He  never  seemed  lo  me  so  I  was  impressed  with  his  striking  ap- 
genial  or  kindly,  but  to  be  pre-occupied  pearance  the  first  time  I  saw  him.  Tall, 
and  nearly  always  cold  and  constrained  well  built,  and  artistic-looking,  he  wore 
in  manner.  his  dark  hair  very  long,  in  heavy  waves ; 

'  One  of  his  most  intimate  friends  was  and  his  countenance  was  attractive,  pos- 
Maclise,  the  well-known  painter,  a  con-  sessing  a  considerable  amount  of  Irish 
slant  visitor,  whose  artistic  talent  made  espiegferie  at  d  fun,  especially  in  the  eyes, 
an  immense  addition  to  the  amusements,  which  sloped  upward  at  the  outward 
On  one  occasion  he  retired  with  Dick-  corners.  His  manners  in  society  were, 
ens  into  the  back  drawing-room  (after  like  his  face,  agreeable  and  inclining  to 
lowering  the  lights  in  the  front   room    the  humorous,  with  a  faculty  for  quaint 
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criticisms  on  the  people  and  topics  of  The  evening  concluded  with  Sir  Roger 

the  day.     At  an  evening  conceit  a  mid-  de  Coverley,  danced  in  two  long  double 

die-aged  lady  indulged  us  with  a  Swiss  rows,  and  it  was  an  inspiriting  sight  to 

song  abounding  in  tra-Ia-las,  jodels  and  see  Dickens  at  one  end,  and  Maclise  at 

sprightly  twirls,  intended  to  be  sparkling  the  other,   rushing  forward  with  long 

and  brilliant     Dickens  asked  Maclise,  locks  flying  free ;  and  very  handsome 

with  an  amused  tone  in  his  whisper,  what  and  bright  Dickens  looked,  as  he  met 

he  thought  of  this  effective  performance?  and  whirled  me  round  with  the  smile  Of 

"1  think,"  was  the  answer,  gravely  "  other  days,"  which  had  become  so  rare 
enough  spoken,  but  with  a  contradictory  to  me  since  our  return  to  London  life. 
gleam  of  fun  in  his  eyes,  "  I  think  she  His  peculiarities  of  speech  were  spa- 
sang  conscientiously,  in  a  good,  motherly  cially  marked  on  this  occasion,  when  he 
style."  proposed  the  health  of  our  host  after 

Few  of  our  celebrated  men  have  ever  supper.     The  few  sentences  were  uttered 

displayed  such  real  enjoyment  in  danc-  with  such  rapidity  and  in  such  a  subdued 

ing  as  Dickens  did.     His  geniality  bub-  tone  that  I  scarcely  caught  them, 

bled  over  into  joviality  in  the  exuberance  Once  again  only  did  I  see  him  danc- 

of  his  spirits,  raised  to  white-heat  by  the  ing,  about  a  year  afterward.     I  was  then 

music,  the  movement,  the  friendly  con-  married  and  was  spending  the  latter  part 

tact  and  laughter,  of  which  last  he  was  of  a  prolonged  "  honeymoon"  at  Broad- 

generally  the  instigator.     It  was  a  de-  stairs.     The    Dickens   family    arrived 

lightfnl  infection  to  all  around ;  even  there,  and  Fred,  being  a  great  friend  of 

the   formality  of  a  crowded  ball-room  my  husband,   was  very  often  with  us. 

could  not  resist  it,  and  stately  dames  and  We  went  to  the  Tivoli  Gardens,  and 

lordly  men,  to  their  own  astonishment,  there,  too,  came  Dickens  and  his  party, 

found  themselves  positively  on  the  verge  Miss  Hogarth  was  with  them  and  danced 

of  a  gleeful  romp,  with  all  the  starch  with  my  husband,  and  I  with  Fred,  in 

gone  out  of  them  for  the  nonce.     I  shall  some  quadrilles  made  up  entirely  among 

never  forget  a  dance  of  about  two  hurt-  ourselves.    Mrs.  Dickens  looked  prettier 

dred  guests  given  at  Willis' Rooms  by  and  more  attractive  than  her  sister.     She 

Mr.   Thompson,  in  which  Dickens  was  was  as  sweet  and  kind  to  me  as  ever, 

decidedly  the"  head-centre"  of  the  gat-  "  Boz"danced  alternately  with  her  and 

ety,   well  seconded  by  Maclise,   Mrs.  her  sister.     On  leaving  Broadstairs  we 

Dickens,    and    by    Dickens'    brothers  returned  to  London,  and  from  thence  my. 

Frederick  and  Alfred.  husband  and  I  proceeded  to  Yorkshire 

That  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  to  stay  with  the  Smithsons,  at  Easthorpe 
I  ever  felt  aggrieved  with  Mrs.  Dickens.  Park.  We  found  the  house  pleasantly 
I  was  engaged  to  dance  with  Maclise,  full,  and  heard  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
and  he  was  just  approaching  to  claim  Charles  Dickens  were  expected  to  join 
me,  when  she  stopped  him  and  asked  us.  They  were  not  able  to  come  after 
him  to  dance  with  her.  He  told  her  he  all,  but  Alfred  did.  We  remained  two 
was  engaged  to  me,  bat  she  would  take  months,  during  which  time  we  plunged 
no  denial,  and  laughing  at  my  discom-  into  theatricals,  and  Alfred  was  appoint- 
fiture  she  whirled  off  with  him.  Fred  ed  stage-manager,  besides  figuring  in 
said  it  was  "  a  shame"  and  offered  him-  prominent  parts  in  the  performances, 
self  as  a  substitute,  and  I  danced  repeat-  Alfred  acted  the  secretly  "Married 
edly  with  him  and  Alfred.  Fred  exceed-  Bachelor,"  with  great  comicality,  and 
ed  himself  in  costume  that  night !  He  with  the  spirit  and  aplomb  which  made 
shone  forth  in  a  resplendent  waistcoat,  him  so  like  his  brother  Charles, 
woven  with  spun-glass  of  many  colors.  On  another  night,  we  acted  "  High 
which  shimmered  gloriously.  He  snub-  Life  below  Stairs,"  in  which  Alfred 
bed  me  in  rather  an  ill-tempered  tone,  Dickens  appeared  as  Sir  Harry's  ser- 
when  I  remarked  it,  and  said  I  was  draw-  vant,  in  a  livery  of  green  and  gold-  Mr. 
ing  attention  to  him.  Such  a  splendid  Thompson  was  gorgeous  as  my  Lord 
focus  of  light  and  color  could  not  fail  to  Duke's  man  in  a  wonderful  get-up  of 
gain  attention  by  its  own  merits  !  He  white-and- gold- laced  coat,  with  hang- 
looked,  as  he  flashed  about  during  the  ing,  gold  shoulder  knots,  pink  silk  hose, 
dance,  like  a  stray  meteor.  silver-buckled  shoon,  cocked  hat,  pow- 
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fdered  wig,  and  a  laced  handkerchief,  prcssion  elicited  numerous  exclamations, 

■rhich  he  used  with  dandified  dainti-  bombastic  and  familiar, 

xiess.  "  How  now,  nay  liege,  whence  comes 

I  entered  on  the  scene,  carried  on  in  that  thunderous  cloud  of  care  upon  thy 

a  real,   antique  sedan-chair,   as   Lady  manly  brow  ?"  cried  one. 

Kitty's  maid.     One  of  the  characters  Fred    sauntered  wearily    to    a  seat, 

trore  a  wig,  which  I  made  out  of  fawn-  looked  round  upon  his  questioners  with 

colored  wool   sewn   on  a  skull-cap  in  calm  condescension,   and    waving   his 

.ridges,  and  then  combed  out.     It  made  hands  up  and  down  like  a  mesmerist  at 

a  good  imitation  of  a  yokel's  head  of  red  work.      Assuming    the    manneiism   of 

Jlair.     We  had  been  driven  to  this  ex-  Harley,  and  cleverly  imitating  his  grim* 

(Kdient  as  we  could  not  get  a  red  wig  in  aces  as  Touchstone,  he  broke   into  a 

■time  from  London.  doggerel  chant  totally  devoid  of  tune. 

Forty-five    years    ago    sobriety  was  «  rm««w«*of  «iy  c«e,bBt  rn  m^yo. 

scatcely  reckoned  a  virtue,  and  York-  Mn 

shire   squires  were    often    three-bottle  So  now  prepare,  lor  news  most  rate, 

anen,  besides liftingtheir  tankards  of  old  J'-"  8°ine  »  sh»«,  a  window  where 

OootanAhM  .tin..     On.haUj.oc-  iZKtt&SttSgZ&P" 
casion  of  our  performance  one  of  our 

actors  was  obliged  to  retire  to  bed  early,  "  What  Y '  exclaimed  Dickens  in  sur- 

being  kors  dt  (ombat,  though  in  full  war-  prise.     "  You're  never  going  to  be  such 

faint.     I  felt  ashamed  and  sorry,  though  an  idiot !     Whence  comes  this  morbid 

unable  to  help  laughing  when  I  watched  craving  to  gloat  over  such  a  loathsome 

Ji!m  ascending  the  broad  oak  stairs,  and  exhibition.' 

trying  to  cross  the  gallery  with  "  a  state-  "  Thackeray  is  going,  I  believe,  and 

ly  step,  and  slow.  '     Failing  to  acquit  I  am  joining  a  select  circle  of  reporters. 

.himself  with    dignity,    he   braved    the  It's  an  excitement,  it  will  be  quite  a  new 

•bursts  of  derision  from  the  spectators  sensation,  and  will  arouse  my  slumber- 

,below,  and  meandered  obliquely  back  to  ing  energies,   which  are  as  stagnant  as 

the  top  of  the  stairs,  whence  he  endeav-  ditch-water." 

©red  to  eye  us  down  with  a  vacuous  "  You'll   be  squeamish  for   a  week 

glare,  then  breaking  into  a  foolish  grin  afterward,"   remarked  Mr.    Thompson 

Accompanied  by  "  nods  and  becks,  and  quietly. 

wreathed  smiles,"  he  retreated  to  his  "  Have  you  ever  seen  a  man  hanged  r" 

soom.     He  was  arrayed  in  full  panoply  asked  Fred. 

of  Roman  warrior,  and  confessed  next  "No,  but  I've  seen  a   man  guillo- 

,day  that   he  slept  in  helmet,   cuirass,  lined." 

.aword  and  sandals,   with  a  bundle  of  "  Ugh  !"  cried  Dickens  with  ashud- 

fasces  as  a  pillow.  der  of  disgust     "  That's  such  a  messy 

We  returned  to  London  shortly  after,  business,  all  gore  and  sawdust.     The  in- 

and  the  next  time  I  saw  Dickens  was  at  verted  rope-dance  is  cleaner  though  less 

puncheon  at  his  house.     He  was  pre*  impressive.     I'd  keep  away  from  such  a 

.occupied  in  manner,  but  thawed  a  little  hideous  spectacle  from   principle.     I'm 

(when  he  took  us  into  the  garden  to  in-  not  sure  that  we  ought  to  dispose  of  even 

iroduce  us  to  his  Raven,   which   was  murderers  in  such  barbarous  ways." 

Strutting  about  on  the  lawn,  and  mutter-  "  We  destroy  wolves  and  ligers  any 

ing  a  string  of  slang  sentences  in  the  way  we  can,  and  human  wild  beasts  ate 

tone  of  a  street-arab.     He  greeted  me  infinitely  more  deserving  of  death.     The 

with  "  Halloa,  old  girl  I"  made  some  animals  can't  help  their  nature.     God 

alarming  pecks  at  my  ankles,  and  alto-  made  them  wolves  and  tigers,  they  didn't 

gelher  was  unpleasantly  familiar.  make  themselves.     If  they,  or  we,  had 

I  was  slaying  with  Mrs.  Smithaon  (now  the  making  of  ourselves,  things  would 

a  widow),  and  Dickens  dined  with  us  one  be  vastly  different,"  grumbled  Fred, 

evening.     When  we  were  mustered  in  the  "If  there's  any  truth  in  phienology, 

drawing-room  Fred  strolled  in,  looking  if  physiognomy  is  in  the  least  an  index 

even  more  discontented  than  usual,  his  of  the  inward  tendencies,  there  are  uo- 

jips  pouted  out  and  eyebrows  invading  fortunate  wretches  born  with  murderous 

the  roots  of  his  hair.     His  miserable  ex-  propensities,"  said  Dickens  in  amusing 
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tone,  and  with  his  far-off  look-  "  Given  antly  and  gave  me  a  kindly  band-shake 
a  large  organ  of  destructiveness,  with  en  passant.  He  merely  bowed  with  a 
little  benevolence  and  veneration;  re-  muttered  "How  d'ye  do."  The  fian- 
■nit :  murderous  proclivities.  Add  to  isles  that  evening  were  the  two  Mines 
this  predestined  nature,  ignorance  and  Weller.  The  eldest  was  destined  to  be 
want,  and  there  stalks  murder  nnre-  themotherof  the  celebrated  artist,  Eliza- 
strained,  except  by  fear  of  the  gallows,  beth  Thompson,  now  Lady  Butler,  the 
Self-defence  and  public  safety  demand  other  afterward  became  Fred's  wife, 
that  these  unfortunate  brutes  should  be  And  here  I  may  correct  a  mistake  often 
exterminated,  but  I  pity  the  poor  brutes  asserted  about  the  origin  of  "  Sam  Wel- 
not  withstanding."  ler."  It  has  been  said  that  Dickens 
"  Charles,"  said  Fred,  with  his  oily  named  this  character  after  becoming 
laugh,  "you  are  capable  of  imitating  acquainted  with  the  Weller  family; 
the  Scotch  minister  who  prayed  for  the  whereas  "  Sam"  was  created  many  yeais 
'  puir  de'il.'  "  before  he  met  them.  The  introduction 
"  Well,  yes,  I  think  the  '  puir  de'il '  took  place  at  a  public  dinner,  given  to 
the  unhappiest  wretch  under  heaven.  I  Dickens  in  Liverpool,  at  which  the 
am  inclined  to  think  with  Festus  that  Misses  Weller  played  the  piano.  He 
even  he  will  repent  and  be  forgiven  in  was  struck  by  the  talent  and  appearance 
the  end."  of  these  ladies,  as  well  as  by  the  name  ; 
"My  dear  Fred,"  laughingly  said  and  was  presented  to  them  by  their  fa- 
Mrs.  Smithson,  "I'm  not  afraid  that  the  ther.  Dickens  introduced  his  friend  Mr. 
broiled  bacon  or  devilled  kidneys  will  Thompson,  who  was  travelling  with  him 
suffer  greatly  from  your  onslaught  to-  (he  was  brother-in-law  to  my  husband, 
morrow  ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  and  his  young  wife  had  died,  leaving 
ten  a.m."  him  with  two  children),  and  who  after- 
Fred  eyed  us  all  with  withering  scorn  ward  married  the  eldest  of  the  two  sis- 
as  he  got  up  to  go.  ters.  It  was  singular  that  this  evening's 
Charles  rose  to  leave  also,  and  ap-  entertainment  led  to  the  marriage  of  both 
proached  Mr.  Thompson  with  an  air  of  the  Misses  Weller. 
mystery,  on  tip-toe.  He  whispered  After  Fred's  marriage  he  and  Mr. 
(while  glancing  waruingly  at  the  door  Weller  came  to  stay  with  us  at  Soulh- 
and  making  pantomimic  gestures  ex-  ampton.  Fred's  costume  was  as  eccen- 
pressive  of  some  unfathomable  horror)—  trie  as  ever;  his  "  Noah"  coat  reached 
"Friend,  be  advised, — look  to't !  nearly  to  his  heels,  and  was  of  a  pro- 
See  that  thou  lock,  bolt,  and  bar  thy  nounced  mulberry  tint.  On  the  wide 
chamber  door  from  henceforth.  Itrem-  collar  rested  the  ends  of  his  long,  lank 
Me  for  thee  !  Perchance  the  *  melan-  hair.  He  was  a  martyr  to  corns,  and 
choly  Jacques '  is  even  now  sharpening  daring  his  stay  suffered  agonies,  but  he 
a  carver  for  thy  guileless  throat.  Re-  managed  to  hobble  into  town,  a  distance 
member  !  be  advised  !  I  give  thee  good  of  three  miles,  with  my  husband- 
den  !"  A  portrait  is  incomplete  without  shad- 
Mr.  Thompson  had  in  his  service  for  ows  ;  witness  the  unreal  representations 
some  years  a  Swiss  valet  named  Jacques,  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  glorious,  but 
and  Courvoisier  being  a  Swiss,  and  also  despotic,  memory.  Dickens  was  far 
valet  to  the  master  he  murdered,  Dick-  from  being  faultless,  indeed  he  was  often 
ens  favored  him  with  this  timely  warning,  very  disappointing,  and  the  hard  edges 
Dickens  ruffled  up  his  mane  till  it  of  his  character  sometimes  required  soft- 
stood  on  end,  planed  his  finger  on  his  Up,  ening  with  a  sweetener,  i.e.,  a  brush 
and  stole  from  the  room  with  stealthy  nsed  to  blend  tints  together.  I  have  no 
tip-toeing.  His  grotesque  imitation  of  doubt  that  Dickens  was  most  energetic 
stage  "  business,  and  the  portentous  in  doing  good,  and  full  of  warm  sympa- 
gloom  wilh  which  he  shook  his  dishev-  thy  for  poverty,  but  I  never,  personally, 
el  led  locks  as  he  finally  made  his  exit,  saw  any  instances  of  his  benevolence, 
were  greeted  with  a  burst  of  laughter.  Wilh  regard  to  governesses  and  reduced 
I  saw  Mr.  and  Mis.  Charles  Dickens,  gentlewomen,  my  experience  of  him  was, 
shortly  after  this  at  a  concert,  accom-  indeed,  decidedly  disappointing.  I 
panied  by  Madise.     She  smiled  pleas-  knew  two  ladies,  the  one  a  most  estima- 
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ble  governess,  the  other  a  struggling  girl-  "  mutual  fr lends,"  and  the  general  opin- 
artist,  whom  he  might  have  greatly  ion  I  gathered  is  embodied  in  the  re- 
helped,  without  trouble  to  himself ;  but  marks  of  one,  who  had  every  cpportu- 
did  not.  This  latter  lady,  and  her  sister  nity  of  knowing  the  real  state  of  affairs 
(who  has  since  attained  a  position  in  the  with  regard  to  bis  domestic  difficulties  ; 
musical  world)  I  had  the  pleasure  to  in-  but  I  am  not  responsible  for  these  opin- 
troduce  to  the  charmed  circle  at  the  house  tons. 

of  the  eminent  cattle-painter,  T.  Sidney        "  I  always  pitied  Mrs.  Charles,"  she 

Cooper,  R.A.,  and  they  both  received  said,  "and  believe  she  was  less  to  be 

encouragement  and  kindness  from  him  blamed  than  others.      Where  she  was 

and  also  from  Sergeant  Talfourd,  who  wrong  was  in  neglecting  to  assert  herself 

possessed  the  best  heart  of  any  man  I  in  the  beginning.     She  was  indolent  and 

ever  met.  easy-going,  and  allowed  herself  to  be 

Some  connections  of  my  husband  were  gradually  ousted  out  of  her  proper  place. 

very  friendly  with    "  Boa,"  before  he  It  was  hard  to  be  repudiated  for  '  un- 

attained  his  greatest  prosperity,  and  they  suitability  '  by  her  husband,  after  being 

complained  to  me  how  cold  and  stand-  the  mother  of  his  ten  children  ;  and  to 

off  he  became,  in  bis  exaltation.     One  be  deposed  and  banished  from  her  home, 

lady  who  had  been  for  years  on  most  while  his  esteem  and  confidence  were 

familiar  and  friendly  terms,  spoke  sor-  transferred  to  her  younger  sister.     She 

rowfully  of  his  altered  disposition,  and  must  have  been  a  most  amiable  woman, 

his  capricious  treatment  of  her.     All  the  free  from  all   mean  jealousy,  to  have 

rest  of  his  family  continued  the  same  borne  so  sweetly  his  preference  for  her 

friendliness,   and   used   to  visit  at  this  sister  Mary.     From  his  own  words  one 

lady's  house,  as  well  as  at  mine,  and  cannot  doubt  that  his  romantic  love  was 

they  made  no  excuse  for  him,  except  given  to  her,  and  he  never  hesitated  to 

that  he  was  "  so  odd."  speak  of  her  as  his  ideal,  in  his  wife's 

This  lady  told  me  that  old  Mr.  Dick-  hearing.  When  she  died,  he  kept  her 
ens,  on  his  death-bed,  Bent  for  her,  and  portrait  in  the  place  of  honor  in  his  study, 
seemed  quite  grateful  and  pleased  at  her  and  .mourned  as  one  who  would  not  be 
coming  so  promptly.  He  thanked  her  comforted.  It  is  a  mistake  to  have  rela- 
warmly  for  all  her  hospitality  to  his  fam-  tives  living  in  the  house  with  a  young 
ily  and  tried  to  offer  some  explanation  married  couple,  and  Mrs.  Charles  would 
and  excuse  for  the  change  in  his  son.  hare  been  wise  to  have  taken  warning  by 
He  pleaded  that  the  adulation  Charles  this  sentimental  episode.  Like  the  old 
received  was  enough  to  spoil  him.  In  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe,  Mrs.  Charles 
the  midst  of  his  agitated  talk,  while  he  '  had  so  many  children  she  did  not 
still  held  her  hand  clasped  in  his  trem-  know  what  to  do,'  so  she  weakly  si- 
bling fingers,  with  his  fast-fading  eyes  lowed  herself  to  be  set  aside,  while  a 
gazing  sadly  in  her  face,  the  door  opened  more  energetic  person  managed  her 
and  Charles  Dickens  entered.  He  stood  household  and  became  councillor  and 
for  a  moment  looking  quite  startled  and  friend  to  her  husband  and  children, 
embarrassed-  "  There  are  two  species  of  husbands 

My  friend  stooped  and  kissed  the  old  difficult  to  live  with,  the  genius  and  the 
man's  forehead,  saying  "  Good- by,  dear  fool.  Perhaps  the  chances  of  happiness 
old  friend,  I  shall  never  forget  you,  nor  are  greater  with  the  fool !" 
what  you  have  just  said.  And,  whatever  On  reading  Forstet's  "  Life  of  Dick- 
happens,  I  shall  never  cease  to  think  ens"  I  find  much  that  is  significant  of 
kindly  of  you  and  all  belonging  to  you. "  Dickens'  "  unstiitability"  for  the  married 

He  looked  wistfully  after  her,  as  she  state.     The  very  force  of  his  genius,  the 

bowed  to  his  son  when  leaving  the  room,  excitability  of   his   overstrung  nature, 

She  caught  an  expression  of  indecision  made  the  repose  of  domesticity  impossi- 

and   regret  in  the  glance  Charles  cast  ble.     And  yet  he  married  with  affection 

toward  her,  and  marked  the  flush  deepen  for  his  wife,  and  always  looked  back  with 

from  cheek  to  brow  as  be  returned  her  a  strange,  recurring  fondness  to  the  place 

salutation.      She   never   saw  either  of  where  this  honeymoon  was  spent.     Per- 

them  again.  haps  had  he  not  conceived  such  a  ro- 

I  have  had  many  conversations  with  mantic  attachment  to  Mary  Hogarth  he 
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might  not  have  discovered  so  much  on-  elude*  his  letter  with  a  perfect  rapture  at  the 

.oittblliwI.h.tAw.    "HehmlBBl.  nSlTSSiWr-  w..b.u  ™» 

her  his  ideal   Of   all   moral   excellence.  meet,  please  God,  and  be  happier  and  merrier 

When  she  died  "  his  grief  and  suffering  than  ever  we  were,  In  all  our  lives.  ...  Oh, 

we.e   intense  and   affected  him  through  home— home— home— home— home— home — 

many  years."     He  wished  to  be  buried  HoME  11111111111* 

beside  her,  and  when  her  mother  was  Wfc^  ^      relained  hiB  otner  8J§ler. 

placed  there  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Forster—  m_kw  ^^'^  live  w/th  them  in  1843, 

"  '  n  la  a  great  trial  to  give  up  Mary's  grave,  and  remained  with  his  children  after  his 

greater  than  I  can  possibly  express.'    Years  death. 

after  he  writes, '  The  desire  to  be  buried  nest  In    .g...  Dickcrrt  became  very  unset- 

l&SttlEXfStZL  *  ««». -d  restless  .he  had,  in  the  inter- 

minish.  ...  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  be-  vening  years,  confided  to    Mr.   Forster 

ing  excluded  from  her  dust.'  "  much  dissatisfaction.     A  constant  want 

"This  day  eleven  years  ago,  poor  of  ^cthiW  unattainable  in  his  home 

dear  Mary  died,"  he  wrote  from  Ni-  „  ™en  Dickens  speaks  of     unrest,    of 

aeara.  being  dnven  by  irresistible  might, 
and  concludes  with — "  I  find  that  the 

I'^ft*!  "■w'd  I  give  if  the  dear  girl  whoae  gkeieton  m   my  domestic  closet  is  be- 

ashes  lie  in  Kensal  Green  bad  hved  to  come  so  .             „«„k:„  _-  "      At  1   ..  ,„™„ 

far  along  with  us,  but  she  bat  been  here  many  «>mlnf? a  P«"?,  blB  ^     .  # last  comM 

times,  I  doubt  not,  since  her  sweet  face  faded  the  crowning      confidential      letter— 

from  my  earthly  sight."  „  _        _   .   _. 

"  Poor  Catherine  and  I  are  not  made  for 

In  the  year  before  he  died,  he  said—  each  other,  and  there  Is  no  help  for  it    It  is 

not  only  that  she  makes  me  uneasy  and  un- 

"  She  is  so  much  in  my  thoughts  at  all  times,  happy,  but  that  I  make  her  to  too — and  much 

especially  when    I    am   successful,    and  have  more  so.     She  is  exactly  what  you  know  in  the 

greatly  prospered  In  anything,  'that  the  recol-  way  of  being  amiable  and  complying,  but  we 

lection  of  her  is  an  essential  part  of  my  being,  are  strangely  ill-assorted  for  the  bond  there  is 

and  Is  as  inseparable  from  my  existence  as  the  between  us-  .  .  .    If  I  were  sick  or  disabled  to- 

beats  of  my  heart."  morrow,  I  know  how  sorry  she  would  be,  and 

,               .  how  deeply  grieved  myself  to  think  how  we 

With  this  haunting  memory  of  a  lost  had  lost  each  other.     But  exactly  the  same  in- 

love  there  could  be  little  hope  of  happi-  compatibility  would  arise  directly  I  was  well 

nessforhis  wife.     That  he  had  no  cause  a*"1"."  «<*•■  elc- 

to  dislike  her  is  proved  by  hU  own  words  in  hjB  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Fowler's  reply 

in   the  same  book.     He  continues   to    Dickons  says 

speak  affectionately  of  her  for  several 

years  ;  insisted  upon  her  accompanying  ,"  Yo"  mre  »ot  BO  t°leran,t  M  P«*«P«  J*0 

him  to  Am.,,.  „d.pofc  of  he,  in  the  «g»  Z&%Z^A"Z£?J±Z 

following  tetms  :—  one  holds  an  imaginative  life.  ...  I  claim  no 

ib.          „    .             -             ,     .    .    ,,  ,  immunity  from  blame,  there  Is  plenty  of  fault 

She  really  baa  made a »«.<  .imnH,  Oro-  »      ,  ^     ™    J  „"  JJ  J[      „,„„_ 

.lUr  In mnmfja.    She  1> neve, earned  „„a  nnoerlalnnea.  ..price,  "id  dlfneol.ie. of 

Z        .  !f^°'  Eft  a™™.""™1  *■>  di.po.inon  ;  but  only  one  thing  will  .lief  all 

would  have  foil,  ,u.tili.d  her  lo  doing  .o  n  &SX*  oi,  J  m,  ,„d  ,b.i  alter.  B." 

in  my  eye.  ;  ha.  never  given  wny  to  despond-  ^^           — 

eney  or  fatigue,  though  »e  hn.e  no.  ben  0ne  cam„,  „,„.  Mr   FonKr',  .jfe  of 

er:iy°C™"'lb.?rn?..5,."Sd'ffi,  »»  'Hend  without  being  tapre.sed  .i,h 

been,  as  you  may  suppose,  most  thoroughly  the  great  lovable ness  of  the  character  he 

tired  ;  has  always  accommodated  herself,  well  depicts.     No  man   on  record  had  more 

and  cheerfully,  to  everything  ;  and  has  pleased  friends  or  fewer  enemies.      He  not  only 

tion,  but  he  retained  it.     In  every  rela- 

It  is  significant  that  they  were  alone,  tion  of  life,  save  one,  be  seems  to  have 

daring  this  trial  of  her  temper,  nerves,  been  almost  perfect. 

and  endurance.  I  did  not    again    meet  Dickens  for 

Again  he  writes  of  her  as  taking  a  part  many  years,  owing  to  my  residing  near 

in  theatricals.  Southampton,  and  also  to  the  coolness 

"But  only  think  of  Kale  playing!  and  play-  'hat   **&  "'•"»   between   him  and  my 

Ing  devilish  well,  I  assure  you  I"  and  con-  connections,     who      always      remained 
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friendly  with  his  wire.     Once  I  saw  him  ing,  acting  and  speaking,  his  declama- 

at  St.  James*  Theatre,  where  some  aroa-  tion  free  fiom  all  hurry  and  intlistinct- 

tenr  theatricals  were  going  on  for  tbe  nuns.     He  identified  himself  completely 

benefit  of  some  one,  or  some  guild,  I  with  each  character,  seeming  to  enjoy 

forget  which.     George  Cruikshank  acted  the  fun  and  sympathise  with  the  pathos 

Bombastes,  and  several  celebrities  took  as  if  all  was  quite  new  to  him.     He  held 

parts.     Coming  out  of  the  theatre  i  was  his  audience  absorbed  to  the  recital,  as 

close  to  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  and  his  sonorous,  emphatic  tones  (altcrnate- 

the  way  was  blocked  by  a  huge  moun-  ly  ringing  with  power,  or  thrilling  with 

tain  of  a  man  with  a  back  like  an  insur-  tenderness)  gave  out  the  heart-stirring 

mountable  wall  of  flesh.     I  heard  Dick-  "  Carol." 

ens    whisper    to    Thackeray    with     a  My  heart  so  west  out  to  him  that  I 

chuckle —  longed  for  a  touch  of  his  hand,  and  a 

"  Can  you  explain  whereabouts  is  sit-  kindly  word,  and  I  lingered  in  the  en- 

uated  the  small  of  that  man's  back  ?"  trance  of    the  assembly   room,  neatly 

He  turned  his  head,  caught  my  eye,  frozen  with  cold,   to  wait  his  coming 

and  threw  me  a  comic,  twinkling  glance  out;   but  discovered    he   had  left   by 

and  smile,  as  he  worked  his  way  past  means  of  a  window  near  his  platform. 

the  "  man -mountain."  Shortly  before  his  death  I  wrote  to 

The  last  time  I  saw  bim  was  at  a  read-  him,  begging  from  him  a  few  lines  in 
ing  he  gave,  in  Southampton,  of  the  support  of  an  application  for  a  pension, 
"  Christmas  Carol."  It  was  splendidly  which  was  being  addressed  to  an  emi- 
read,  indeed  almost  acted  throughout,  nent  statesman,  in  behalf  of  the  aged 
his  voice  and  countenance  were  altered  widow  of  a  well-known  author.  His  re- 
in accordance  with  each  character,  most  ply  was  curt,  and  he  utterly  declined  to 
effectively.  He  was  greatly  changed—  write  a  line,  telling  me  I  was  "  absurdly 
his  face  lined  by  deep  furrows,  hair  griz-  misinformed  "  about  his  influence  with 
aled  and  thinned,  his  expression  care-  the  premier  in  question.  He  was  eer- 
worn  and  clouded.  The  nostril  was  still  tainly  disappointing  sometimes, 
sensitive  and  dilated  like  that  of  a  war-  All  his  family  were  away  when  he  was 
horse,  the  whole  aspect  spoke  of  power,  seized  with  the  fit  which  terminated  in 
sensibility,  and  eager  restlessness,  but  death  ;  only  Miss  Georgina  Hogarth  was 
overcast  with  a  shadow  which  blighted  with  him.  When  bis  children  (who  were 
its  geniality.  The  open,  frank  steadiness  telegraphed  for)  .arrived,  he  was  uncon- 
of  eye  was  gone.     He  seemed  to  have  scious. 

withered  and  dwindled  into  a  smaller  His  wife  did  not  long  survive  him. 
man,  and  his  former  "  flashy"  style  of  They  have  met,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  where 
dress  had  faded  into  shabbiness.  The  all  is  made  clear,  and  mistakes  and  mis- 
thickness  of  utterance  was  completely  understandings  cannot  exist.  Peace  be 
conquered  by  his  long  course  of  read-  with  them  both  !■  —  Temple  Bar. 


THE  ART  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

BV   OSCAR  BROWNING. 

Which  of  George  Eliot's  novels  do  we  laid  in  tbe  heart  of  tbe  Midlands.     The 

like  best  ?    It  would  probably  be  diffi-  story  is  a  simple  tale  of  a  thoughtless 

cult  to  get  any  large  assembly  to  unite  boy  and  a  ruined  girl,  simple  yet  full  of 

in  the  same  conclusion.     The  popular  tragic  pathos.    The  deeper  thought  of 

vote,  as  shown  by  the  publishers'  ac-  the  book  is  expressed  in  the  forms  of 

count  books,  is,  I  believe,  in  favor  of  Puritanism,  like  all  the  deeper  thought 

Adam  Bede.     It  is  not  difficult  to  un-  of  the  great  mass  of  English  people.     It 

derstand  this.     The  title  of  the  novel—  is  the  wittiest  of  George  Eliot's  novels, 

the  names  of  the  first  created  man  and  It  is  written  straight  out  of  her  own  life. 

of  the  first  English  writer — strikes  the  Adam  Bede  was  her  father,  Dinah  was 

keynote  of  its  character.     The  scene  is  her  aunt,  the  name  Poytv  seems  to  be 
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compounded  of  tbe  names  of  ber  moth-  deeply  of  its  spirit,  complain  that  they 

cr  and  her  stepmother.     The  story  of  cannot  lead   the  book   with  pleasure. 

Hetty  was  a  true  one,  and  may  bare  lain  The  life  of  Tuscany  which  it  describes 

nearer  to  her  heart  than  is  generally  is  to  them  a  nightmare,  a  Frankenstein, 

supposed.     All  this  goes  to  justify  the  an  artificial  monster,  not  living  flesh  and 

popular  verdict.     Like  the  ancient  wrest-  blood. 

ler,  she  drew  her  strength  from  mother  I  might  quote  the  highest  authority 

earth,   and  in  no  book  did  she  touch  for  the  superiority  of  At 'iddlemarch,  in 

mother  earth  so  closely.  which  George  Eliot  returns  to  the  Mid- 

But  although  this  is  tbe  popular,  it  is  lands.     It  is  a  great  prose  epic,  large  in 

not  the  universal  opinion.     Hen  of  let-  size,  commanding  in  structure,  affording 

ters,  I   believe,  give  the  palm  to  Silas  an  ample  space  for  a  great  artist  to  wor^ 

Marner.     They  are  attracted  by  tbe  ex-  upon.     Perhaps  even  more  than  Adam 

quisite  workmanship  of  the  story.     The  Bede,  has  it  become  part  of  the  ordinary 

plot  was  constructed   by  George  Eliot  furniture  of  our  minds,  of  the  current 

out  of  the  merest  hint.     The  story  was  coin  of  our  thoughts.     Casaubon,  Will 

written  in  haste,  at  one  gush.     It  is  a  Ladislaw,  Mr.  Brooke  are  types  which 

perfect  gem — a  pure  work  of  art,  in  are  ever  present  with  us,  like  Becky 

which  the  demands  of  art  have  alone  to  Sharp  and   Colonel  Newcome  ;  and  if 

be  considered.     A  large  class  of  admir-  Dorothea  and  Lydgate  are  mote  remote 

ers  would  give  their  vote  to  Romola.     It  it  is  because  they  are  rarer  characters, 

is,  perhaps,  the  best  historical  novel  ever  not  because  they  are  less  truly  drawn. 

written.     Replete  with  learning,  weight-  Middlewuirck  gives   George    Eliot    the 

ed  with  knowledge  in  every  page,  the  chiefest  claim  to  stand  by  tbe  side  of 

finish  is  so  rare  that  the  joints  between  Shakespeare :  they  drew  their  inspira- 

eruditioD  and  imagination  cannot  be  dis-  tion  from  the  same  sources,  the  villages 

covered.     Read  it  when  you  have  never  and  the  country  houses  which  we  know 

been  to  Florence,  it  will  make  you  long  so  well. 

to  go  there ;  read  it  when   you  have  If  I  am  asked  the  question  with  which 

learned  to  love  Florence,  it  will  make  I  set  out,  I  always  reply  ber  last  novel, 

you  love  Florence  more  ;  read  it  when  Daniel  Derenda.     I  know  well,  only  too 

you  have  studied  the  Renaissance  which  well,   the  criticisms   which   have  been 

George  Eliot  had  studied  so  deeply,  and  levelled  at  the  book  from  its  first  appear- 

you  will  feel  its  beauties  as  those  feel  ance  to  the  present  day.     I  have  become 

the  beauties  of  asymphonyof  Beethoven  tired  and  sick  of  hearing  that  the  char- 

who  know  the  score  by  heart.     There  is  actera  are  unreal,  that  there  is  not  a  man 

the  character  of  Tito,  so  special  yet  so  or  woman  in  the  story  whom  you  can 

universal,  the  creature  of  his  own  age  take  away  with  you  and  live  with.     I 

and  yet  the  creature  of  any  age,  the  em-  know  that  Daniel  is  thought  to  be  a  prig, 

bodiment    of    weak    selfishness    which  and  tbe   Jew  Mordecai  a    bore  ;   that 

knows  not  where  it  goes,  Dow  and  ever  Gwendolen  is  thought  impossible,  and 

the  most  fruitful  cause  of  human  mis-  Grandcourt  a  stage  villain ;   that  the 

ery  ;  and  Romola  herself,  a  saint  living  language  is  held  to  be  strained  and  un- 

in  the  world,  a  prototype  of  Dorothea,  couth,   full  of  far-fetched  tropes  and 

Yet,  say  others,  tbe  book  has  great  in-  metaphors,    drawn      from     unfamiliar 

herent  faults.     All  historical  novels  are  science.     It  is  said  there  is  no  motive 

inartistic  ;    they  are  bad,  as  historical  power  in  the  action,  no  reason  for  tbe 

pictures  are  bad,  as  programme  music  is  characters    behaving    as    they   behave, 

bad.     No  historical  picture  represents  What  rational  person  can  care  for  the 

the  scene  as  it  actually  occurred ;  no  return  of  the  jews  to  Palestine  ?    Is  a 

music  ever  realized  to  us  the  sound  of  young  man  who  stakes  his  life  on  such 

a  storm,  a  nightingale,  or  a  quail.     The  an  issue  worthy  of  five  minutes'  consid- 

armorof  erudition  encumbers  the  limbs  ;  emtio*  r"     Would    a  handsome   young 

the  wise  man,  like  the  brave  brothers  in  Englishman  brought  up  as  a  Christian 

Princest  Ida,  throws  it  off  when  he  goes  at  a  public  school  or  university  be  sud- 

into  action.     Again,  the  novel  is  not  a  denly  overjoyed  to  rind  that  he  was  a 

true  picture  of  Italian  life.     Men  who  Jew  ?    No,  in  Damul  Denmda  thought 

have  lived  long  in  Italy,  and  have  drunk  and  learning  have  usurped  the  place  of 
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aft.     It  belongs  to  the  worst  type  of  all  understand  a  sentence  unless  she  had 

novels,  a  novel  with  a  tendency.     The  explored   every  recess  of  its  meaning, 

influence  of  George  Lewes,  which  may  whereas    Mr.   Lewes,  she   said,   could 

have  strengthened  his  wife's  mind  at  first,  often  divine  the  meaning  at  a  glance, 

has  acquired  in  this  a  fatal  predomi-  For  five* and* thirty  years  she  laboriously 

nance.     Biological  studies  have  ruined  acquired    knowledge,  became    accom- 

her  fine  sensibility.     George  Eliot  has  plishcd  in  at  least  five  languages  besides 

passed  her  prime.     As  in  the  "  Trans-  her  own,  learned  all  she  could  of  this, 

figuration"  of  Raphael,  we  see  in  Der-  but  kept  the  force  and  flower  of  her 

onda  the  downward  movement  of  a  great  mind  for  philosophy,  and  especially  for 

mind,  a  movement  which   if  followed  that  region  of  philosophy  which  borders 

would  have  disastrous  effect  upon  the  on  religion.     Throughout   her  life  she 

national  literature.  went  back  to  the  Greek  sources  of  in- 

With  none  of  this  can  I  agree.  To  spiration  in  preference  to  seeking  it  in 
me  Daniel  Deronda  is  one  step  further  the  clash  and  play  of  human  passion.  I 
upward  in  the  career  of  a  soaring  genius  remember  that  the  head  of  the  Melian 
who  was  destined,  if  life  was  spared,  to  Asclepius  always  stood  before  her  writ- 
achieve  greater  heights  than  any  to  ing-table,  and  how  she  told  me  that  she 
which  it  had  yet  risen.  It  is  the  result  never  began  to  write  until  she  had  read 
of  the  normal  and  regular  growth  of  un-  some  passage  of  Homer  to  take  away 
rivalled  powers  which  were  ever  seeking  the  taste  of  the  vulgarity  of  the  modem 
subjects  more  and  more  worthy  for  their  world. 

exercise.     It  is  as  superior  to  Adam  Bed*        Any  one  who  had  followed  her  intel- 

as  Hamlet   is  superior  to  Much  Ado  lectual  growth  up  to  the  publication  of 

About  Nothing.    It  is  an  effort  to  realize  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  would  never  have 

the  highest  purposes  of  art,  to  seize  the  guessed  that  it  would  have  resulted  in 

strongest  passions,  the  loftiest  heights  fiction.     She  might  become  a  great  es- 

and  the  lowest  depths  of  human  nature,  sayiat,  a  great  philosopher,  an  historian, 

If  it  fails  in  execution  it  is  because  the  ot  a  preacher  like  her  aunt  Dinah,  but  a 

task  cannot  yet  be  accomplished.     But  novelist  never.      Thus  the  Brays  who 

if  the  work  is  ever  to  be  done  the  way  knew  her  mind  intimately  never  guessed 

must  be  paved  by  partial  failure.     It  is  that  she  was  the  mysterious  unknown, 

better  to  have  tried  and  failed  than  never  and  were  surprised  when  they  heard  it. 

to  have  tried  at  all.  So  also   with  her  style.     The  careful 

Let  us  trace  the  development  of  student  of  her  letters  can  trace  the  unity 
George  Eliot's  art  in  its  more  outward  of  the  style  from  her  earliest  writings  to 
aspects.  Novel-writing  did  not  come  the  end,  but  this  will  not  be  apparent  to 
naturally  to  her.  She  did  not,  like  the  hasty  reader.  Her  first  letters  are 
Currer  Bell,  spend  her  girlhood  in  precise,  prim,  even  priggish,  if  I  may 
"  making"  stories,  conscious  only  of  use  the  word.  She  is  pedantically  ex- 
the  pleasure  which  it  gave  ber,  and  un-  act  in  grammar  ;  if  she  has  learned  a 
conscious  of  their  excellence.  Nor  did  new  word  she  nses  it  to  show  that  she 
she,  like  George  Sand,  sit  down  at  knows  it.  There  is  from  the  first  a  re- 
nightfall  and  be  half-way  through  a  markable  justness  and  accuracy  of  ex- 
novel  by  next  morning,  the  plot  of  pression,  the  fitting  of  the  glove  which 
which  developed  as  she  wrote.  Like  leaves  no  fold  or  wrinkle,  an  insight  into 
Milton,  she  was  from  the  first  a  student,  the  depths  of  thought  which  discovers 
The  first  work  she  thought  of  writing  the  truest  representation  of  it,  a  vivid  ac- 
was  a  synopsis  of  ecclesiastical  history,  curacy  of  description  ;  but  there  isnoth- 
demanding  nothing  but  great  learning,  ing  that  shows  the  coming  novelist, 
clear  thought,  and  untiring  industry  and  There  is  no  dramatic  power,  there  is  no 
ingennity.  Her  best  mental  training,  in  humor.  Indeed,  the  humor  of  George 
her  own  opinion,  came  from  the  labor  Eliot,  its  nature  and  development,  would 
of  translating  Strauss's  Life  of  fetus,  demand  an  essay  by  itself-  What  can 
and  of  finding  the  exact  English  equiva-  be  more  irresistble  than  the  humor  of 
lents  for  snbtle  German  particles.  I  Adam  Bede,  or  of  the  Milt  on  the  Floss  t 
have  heard  her  lament  that  she  read  Mrs.  Foyser  is  as  much  a  type  of  a  cer- 
G  reek  so  slowly  because  she  could  never  tain  kind  of  humorous  personality  as 
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SamWeller.  Yet  long  and  intimately  as  nutest  self -inspection,  interlined  and 
I  knew  George  Eliot,  I  never  remember  marked  by  ber  in  every  page,  and 
to  have  heard  her  say  a  humorous  thing,  thumbed  so  as  almost  to  fall  in  pieces, 
nor  have  I  ever  heard  a  humorous  say-  From  such  elements  were  those  tales 
ing  of  hers  repeated  by  those  who  knew  produced  which  shook  so  rapidly  the 
her  better  than  I  did.  There  is  scarcely  heart  of  England'  Based  on  a  wealth 
any  humor  in  her  letters.  When  she  of  thought  and  learning  which  none  of 
writes  to  her  stepson  with  every  effort  to  her -readers  could  rival  or  understand, 
sympathize  with  his  studies  and  amuse-  they  dealt  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
ments  there  is  no  humor,  and  yet  a  word  simple  everyday  men  and  women.  If 
of  Aunt  Glegg's  would  have  made  any  the  delicate  half-lights  were  unperceived 
boy  ripple  with  laughter.  I  used  to  at*  by  critics  and  admirers,  the  main  out- 
tribute  this  persistent  earnestness  to  an  lines  were  struck  with  such  vigor  and 
exaggerated  self-command,  to  a  moral  decision  that  he  who  ran  could  compre- 
nature  which   kept  a  tight  rein  on  all  hend- 

temptation  to  sarcasm,  conscious  of  the  From  the  first  there  was  a  tone  of  sad- 
scathing  force  with  which  it  might  be  nets  in  her  stories.  She  set  herself  to 
exercised.  But  had  humor  been  natural  describe  ordinary  life  and  to  sympathize 
to  her,  there  would  have  been  evidence  with  common  joys  and  sorrows.  She 
of  it  in  familiar  letters,  and  fragments  had  no  respect  for  that  art  which  deals 
of  table-talk  would  have  been  garnered  only  with  polite  society,  and  overlooks 
by  faithful  disciples-  No;  her  mind  the  struggles  of  the  humdrum  people  with 
was  ever  deeply  serious,  overweighted  whom  we  are  perpetually  in  contact. 
with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  every  Nor  did  she  seek  approval  by  making 
action  and  of  every  word,  indeed  of  every  her  heroes  happy.  We  have  been  told 
influence  which  she  might  exercise  upon  by  experienced  playwrights  that  the 
her  fellow-creatures.  She  gave  every  catastrophe  of  a  play  has  much  to  do 
comer  of  her  best,  and  spoke  sometimes  with  its  success.  There  are  some  stories 
of  her  novel  writing  as  if  it  were  a  friv-  which  the  public  will  not  allow  to  end 
olous  pursuit  compared  with  the  histories  unhappily,  however  much  snch  an  end 
and  philosophies  of  her  less  gifted  may  be  demanded  by  the  truth  of  ait. 
friends.  Deep  in  human  nature  lies  the  instinct 
Vet  her  capacity  for  fiction  had  not  of  compensation,  the  confidence  that 
escaped  the  penetration  of  those  who  everything  must  be  for  the  best ;  that 
knew  her  best.  George  Lewes  knew  misery  in  this  world  is  certain  to  be  made 
that  she  could  describe  and  analyze,  but  right  in  the  next,  and  that  very  probably 
doubted  whether  she  possessed  dramatic  in  our  present  condition  there  will  be 
power.  A  great  philosopher,  one  of  her  something  to  setoff  on  the  other  side, 
most  intimate  associates,  had  always  told  George  Eliot's  nature  rejected  with 
her  that  her  strength  would  lie  in  novel  scorn  this  easy  method  of  making  things 
writing.  Once  on  returning  to  Rich-  pleasant  She  knew  too  well  that  every- 
mond  after  a  long  absence,  he  heard  thing  is  not  always  for  the  best ;  she  re- 
that  his  advice  had  been  taken  and  that  gaided  this  unfounded  confidence  as  one 
she  had  begun.  The  first  Scents  of  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  immoral 
Clerical  Life  had  been  written.  Even  action.  She  was  never  tired  of  repeat- 
then  she  moved  timidly  and  with  caution  ing  that  the  good  and  evil  which  exist  in 
in  the  domain  of  imagination.  The  first  the  world  are.  the  outcome  of  good  and 
stories  were  reproductions  of  her  own  bad  actions  done  by  generations  of  hu- 
experience  ;  places  and  persons  were  so  man  beings.  Our  lives  are  certain  to 
described  as  to  be  easily  recognized,  add  something  to  the  sum  on  one  side 
names  were  scarcely  altered  :  Oldinport  or  the  other ;  let  us  be  on  our  guard, 
is  not  a  very  subtle  disguise  of  Newde-  not  only  that  our  actions  are  positively 
gate.  This  strong  local  color  gave  rise  good,  but  that  they  are  so  directed  as  to 
to  the  fabulous  reputation  of  Mr.  Lig-  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
gins.  Yet  she  had  prepared  herself  for  good  which  others  are  trying  to  effect, 
the  analysis  of  character  by  careful  The  worst  evil  is  often  wrought  by  those 
study.  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  Benjamin  who  are  free  from  the  most  repugnant 
Constant's  Adolphey  a  novel  of  the  mi-  qualities-     Stupidity,  and  above  all  an 
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easy,    self-indulgent    disposition,    may  this  life  would  be  comfortably  set  right 

biing  ruin  on  its  possessor,  and  on  all  Let  us  think  more  of  this  life,  she  would 

who  come  into  contact  with  him.     Such  say  ;  here  is  heaven  and  hell  enough  for 

men  are  favorites  in  (he  world,  and  are  us.     We  have  no  certain  knowledge  of 

not  considered  to  be  bad-     They  are  the  details  of  a  future  life  ;  this  life  we 

described  as  well-meaning,  and  as  "  no  do  know,  and  by  care  and  watchfulness 

man's    enemy    but    their  own."     Yet  we  may  repress  its  evil  and  increase  its 

Goethe  and  George  Eliot  warn  us  with  good.     To  inculcate  the  importance  of 

persistent  iteration   that  by  characters  every  action  of  our  lives,  whether  as 

sueh  as  (his  the  best  lives  are  wasted-  affecting  the  lives  of  others,  or  by  the 

One  thoughtless  moment  of  Arthur  Don-  invincible  force  of  habit   determining 

nithorne  brings  rnin  and  death  to  Hetty,  our  own,  the  momentous  issues  of  the 

Tito  sinks  by  slow  gradations  of  easy  thoughts  and   emotions   which    slowly 

selfishness  into  a  villain  and  a  murderer,  build    up    the    human    character,    and 

Edward,  in  the  Wahlverwandschaften  of  which,   long  concealed   from  all  eyes, 

Goethe,  ruins  characters  far  nobler  than  suddenly  leap 

his  own.     Wertber  is  of  the  same  type,  „  .  . ,.      .,,._,.     ...  , 

.     ...       ,  ...         .-_.,_  j  1Y  I         Let  thy  chief  terror  be  of  thine  own  sool : 

but  the  glamour  of  the  artist  has  endowed       There,  "a. id  the  throng  of  hurrying  desire. 
with  such  attractiveness  that  he  rather        That  trample  o'er  the  dead  to  seize  their 
invited  imitators  than  gave  a  warning.  spoil 

George  Eliot  did  not  intend  her  novels  Lu*"  vengeance,  footless,  IrresfatiMe 
,o  wear  a  robe  of  sombre  melancholy.  ?J%^££Z&'X£Ziito. 
Nothing  was  more  foreign  to  her  than  Bieathes  pallid  pestilence." 
the  belief  that  most  lives  must  be  fail- 
ures ;  no  feeling  would  she  less  have  de*  out  in  the  light  of  unexpected  action, 
sired  to  generate  than  despair  of  good  was  the  kernel  of  her  moral  teaching, 
and  distrust  of  effort.  Her  personal  in-  If  theatres  of  Dorothea,  of  Maggie 
fiuence  was  stimulating ;  to  many  souls  Tulliver,  of  Romola,  are  failures  ii  is 
she  was  a  prophetess,  inspiring  them  not  because  George  EHot  wishes  to  teach 
with  hope  for  the  struggle  of  life,  order-  that  most  lives  are  and  must  be  failures, 
ing  their  careers,  marshalling  their  but  because  she  believes  that  such  fail- 
forces,  making  them  see  the  honor  of  a  ures  are  preventible,  and  that  it  is  our 
humble  task  and  an  obsenre  function,  duty  to  prevent  them  as  far  as  possible. 
Her  voice  was  like  that  of  a  great  cap-  We  cannot  ourselves  have  high  destinies 
tain  which  cheers  not  only  those  who  are  or  momentous  influence;  but  are  we 
in  the  forefront  of  the  conflict,  but  those  not  surrounded  by  those  who  have  or 
who,  set  to  guard  the  women  and  the  might  have  ?  do  we  not  by  our  narrow- 
stuff,  hear  the  roar  of  warfare  from  afar,  ness,  by  our  selfishness  or  our  careless 
There  lay  undoubtedly  a  deep  gloom  in  thoughtlessness,  spoil  lives  created  for 
the  recesses  of  her  own  nature,  and  this  the  noblest  purpose  ? 
dark  background  may  have  appeared  in  I  know  what  I  have  said  to  be  true 
her  writings  in  spite  of  herself.  She  from  repeated  convetsationswith  her  on 
once  said  to  a  friend  with  deep  solemnity  this  topic.  I  remember,  one  snmmer 
that  she  regard  td  it  a  wrong  and  misery  afternoon  in  Windsor  Park,  when  a  very 
that  she  ever  had  been  born.  But  her  young  man,  I  found  myself  for  a  mo- 
self  command  would  have  crushed  this  ment  alone  with  her,  and  ventured  to 
pessimism  had  she  supposed  that  could  pour  into  her  ears  the  difficulties  which 
have  injuriously  affected  others.  were  then  assailing  me,  the  struggle  be- 
She  was  also  profoundly  conscious  of  tween  the  demands  of  the  life  of  self- 
the  little  thought  and  value  which  many  culture  and  the  life  of  self -sacrifice, 
people  set  on  Hie,  how  little  they  esti-  which  is  the  common  malady  of  youth- 
mate  the  result  of  their  actions  in  them-  ful  minds,  or  was  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
selves  and  others.  She  feared  that  this  century  ago.  She  turned  upon  me  with 
was  encouraged  by  the  current  theology,  the  eager  glance  of  a  prophetess  and 
which  looked  only  to  future  retribution,  said,  "  I  know  all  you  mean,  I  have  felt 
to  reward  and  punishment  in  a  heaven  it  all  myself ;"  and  then  followed  a  flood 
and  hell  external  to  ourselves,  to  a  future  of  eloquence  upon  the  purpose  of  life, 
state  where  all  mistakes  and  accidents  of  and  the  necessities  of  social  effort,  and 
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the  nobility  of  humble  duties,  which  trust  that  I  have  said  nothing  to  imply 
fiom  that  moment  put  an  end  to  my  un-  that  the  tendency  of  George  Eliot's 
1  est  and  laid  the  genua  of  content.  I  teaching  was  toward  unbelief  or  indiffer- 
remember  also  a  dinner  party  at  Cam-  ence.  Her  nature  was  intensely  religious, 
bridge,  where  she  discoursed  with  ear-  she  had  been  brought  up  in  surround- 
nest  self-abandonment  into  my  private  ings  of  the  most  earnest  piety,  even  if 
ear  of  the  solemnities  of  this  life,  and  accompanied  by  a  narrow  dogmatism, 
the  danger  of  always  grasping  at  a  life  The  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  her  na- 
beyond.  But  this  train  of  thought  is  ture  would  have  forbidden  her  to  write 
the  keynote  of  the  earliest  of  her  pub-  a  word  which  could  have  weakened  the 
lished  essays,  the  review  of  Young's  faith  of  a  single  believing  soul.  I  once 
Night  Thoughts,  or,  as  she  calls  it,  heard  George  Lewes  urging  her  to  de- 
Worldiiness  and  other  worldliness.  dare  herself,  to  take  a  side  in  religions 
Young,  she  says  in  this,  has  no  con-  thought,  to  bear  a  part  in  the  conflict 
ceplion  of  religion  as  anything  else  than  against  current  belief,  for  which  so  many 
egoism  turned  heavenward.  Religion,  were  bearing  unpopularity  and  ostra- 
he  tells  us,  is  "  ambition,  pleasure,  and  cism.  She  refused  and  appealed  to  me. 
the  love  of  gain,  directed  toward  the  joys  It  was,  if  I  remember  right,  between  the 
of  the  future  life  instead  of  the  present,  publication  of  Middtemarch  and  Der- 
He  never  changes  his  level  bo  as  to  see  onda.  Why  should  she  hurt  the  num- 
beyond  the  region  of  mere  selfishness,  bers  who  loved  and  trusted  her  through 
Virtue  with  Young  must  always  squint  her  writings  ?  Why,  if  she  deeply  sym- 
— must  never  look  straight  toward  the  pathized  with  their  faith,  even  if  she 
immediate  object  of  emotion  and  effect,  bad  ceased  to  hold  it,  should  she  carry 
Thus,  if  a  man  risks  perishing  in  the  the  weapons  of  scorn  and  refutation 
snow  himself  rather  than  forsake  a  weak-  against  the  host  of  ideas  which  were  bred 
er  comrade,  he  must  do  this  either  be-  of  purity  and  virtue  ?  The  first  thing 
cause  his  hopes  and  fears  are  directed  to  to  teach,  she  once  wrote  to  me,  is  rev- 
anoiher  world,  or  because  he  desires  to  erence,  reverence  for  the  hard-won  be- 
applaud  himself  afterward."  On  the  liefs  of  many  struggling  ages  ?  The  an- 
other hand,  George  Eliot  says,  "  I  am  swer  to  her  husband's  appeal  was  given 
just  and  honest,  not  because  I  expect  to  in  Deronda,  a  book  in  which  there  is 
live  in  another  world,  but  because  hav  not  a  word  of  reproach  against  the  most 
ing  felt  the  pain  of  injustice  and  dishon-  childlike  faith,  but  where  the  great  mys- 
esty  toward  myself,  I  have  a  fellow  feel-  teries  of  revelation  from  which  Chris- 
ing  with  other  men  who  would  suffer  the  tianity  derives  its  origin  are  held  up  to 
same  pains  if  I  were  unjust  or  dishonest  admiration,  preserved  throughout  the 
toward  them.  Why  should  I  give  my  centuries  by  the  joint  guardianship  of 
neighbor  short  weight  in  this  world  be*  obedience  and  race, 
cause  ihere  is  not  another  world  in  which  This,  then,  I  take  to  be  the  key-note 
I  should  have  nothing  to  weigh  out  to  of  George  Eliot's  art— to  paint  the  lives 
him  ?  I  am  honest  because  I  don't  like  of  those  she  saw  about  her,  to  describe 
to  inflict  evil  on  others  in  this  life,  not  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  successes 
because  I  am  afraid  of  evil  to  myself  in  and  failures,  and  by  insisting  on  the 
another.  It  is  a  pang  to  me  to  witness  deep  importance  of  this  world  to  teach 
the  suffering  of  a  fellow-being,  and  I  us  to  hinder  as  little  as  possible  the  good 
feel  his  suffering  the  more  because  he  is  which  is  burgeoning  around  us.  This, 
mortal,  because  his  life  is  so  short,  and  I  say,  is  the  germ  ;  but  how  did  this 
I  would  have  it,  if  possible,  filled  with  art  develop  ?  She  died  in  the  fulness  of 
happiness,  and  not  misery.  In  some  herpowers.  There  is  no  failure  in  grasp 
minds  the  deep  pathos  lying  in  the  of  intellect  or  cunning  of  style.  Gwcn- 
thought  of  human  mortality— that  we  are  dolen  is  as  complicated  and  difficult  a 
here  for  a  little  while  and  then  vanish  character  as  she  ever  painted.  Is  it  not 
away  ;  that  this  earthly  life  is  one  that  reasonable  to  believe  that  in  the  mam- 
is  given  to  our  loved  ones,  and  to  our  rity  of  her  mind  and  the  height  of  her  in- 
many  suffering  fellow-men— lies  nearer  fluence  she  would  in  wiiting  Dertmda 
the  fountains  of  moral  emotion  than  the  have  braced  herself  to  a  supreme  effort, 
conception  of  extended  existence."     I  have  nerved  herself  to  satisfy  the  claims 
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of  the  highest  art,  and  to  soar  with  no  in  Faust,  the  action  of  deepest  interest, 

common  or  slender  pinion  beyond  the  although  the  Germans  call  it  an  episode, 

Aonian  mount  ?  is  the  ruin  of  Gretchen.     A  simple  girt 

We  have  said  that  from  the  first  she  dazzled  by  splendid  gifts  and  promises, 

sought  for  inspiration  in  the  [joys  and  absorbed  by  a  personality  more  radiant 

sorrows  of  ordinary  people.     But  what  than  any  of  which  she  had  dreamed, 

are  their  joys  and  sorrows  ?    The  com-  falls,  repents,  kills  her  mother  and  her 

monest  passions  we  know  are  love  and  child.     "  Vet  everything  that  drove  me 

revenge.     They  beat  in   the  breast  of  on  was  goodness  and  was  love  alone." 

every    savage,    nay,    of    every    brute.  What  is  this  but  the  story  of  Hetty — a 

Heine's  old  song,   "She  was  lovable,  story  to  which  everv  one  of  as  could 

and  he  loved  her  ;  He  was  not  lovable,  find  a    parallel?     "  Sie  war   die  erste 

and  she  loved  him  not"  is  chanted  in  nicht"  (  '  She  was  not  the  first")  says 

various  cadences  every  moment  of  oar  Mephisto,  to  the  despairing  Faust,  nor 

lives.     What  are  the  motives  of  the  most  unhappily  was  she  the  last.     It  is  the 

famous  tragedies  ?    In  the  Agamemnon  very  simplicity  of  the  pathos,  its  appeal 

of  ^schylus  a  soldier  comes  home  from  to  universal  experience  which  gives  the 

the  wars.     In  his  ten  years'  absence — an  story  of  Margaret  its  hold  on  the  hearts 

epoch  of  no  regular  posts  or  telegraphs  of  men.     Read  or  acted,  spoken  or  sung, 

—his  wife  has  formed  another  attach-  treated  by  Spohr,  Gounod,   Berlioz  or 

ment.     When  he  arrives  she  receives  him  Boito,   it  draws    tears    from  men  and 

kindly,  invites  him  to  take  a  warm  bath,  women  of  every  country, 
envelops  him  in  a  complicated  bathing-        But  is  art  never  to  rise  beyond  these 

towel,  and  cuts  him  down  with  a  hatchet,  simple  passions  ?   A  complex  civilization 

It  is  true  that  he  lias  killed  his  daughter  may  produce  great  criminals,  but  it  is 

some  years  before,  and    has    brought  also  the  parent  of  acts  of  heroism  which 

home  with  him  a  lovely  waiting- maid,  of  are  less  likely  to  be  found  in  a  simpler 

whom  her  mistress  might   be   jealous,  society.     A    statesman    it    filled    from 

But  these  are  only  excuses,  the  plot  has  earliest  youth  with  the  idea  of  creating 

been  long  arranged.     Clytemnestradoes  a  country,  of  realizing  what  generations 

not 'intend    to   desert    her   paramour  of  dreaming  patriots  have  yearned  for 

jEgisthus  for  her  husband  Agamemnon,  dating  centuries  of  waiting.     He  trains 

It  is  an  affair  of  every  day  ;  we  may  read  himself  in  silence  for  his  task,  he  dares 

it  any  week  in  the  police  news,  or  hear  not  whisper  his  purpose  for  fear  it  should 

of  it  in  the  purlieus  of  our  great  cities,  be  thwarted,  he  learns  by  patient  self- 

If  the  plot  does  not  always  end  in  a  mur-  command  how  to  restrain  himself  at  the 

der,  it  is  because  Agamemnon  is  often  moment  when   action   is  tempting  bat 

content  to  solace  himself  with  Cassan-  may  be  dangerous.     He  has  the  flash  of 

dra.     Again,   in  the  Medea,  an  adven-  the  eagle's  eye  which  tells  him  when  to 

turous  traveller  in  unknown  and  distant  take  the  tiger  spring  ;  he  dies   prema- 

lands  takes  to  himself  a  wife  of  the  coun-  turely,  worn  out  with    labor,  but   his 

try.     She  was  very  useful  to  him  with  work  is  accomplished  and  lives  after  him. 

the  natives,  and  doubtless  threw  herself  A  philosopher  conceives  in  boyhood  the 

at  his  head.     She  was  a  hasty,  ill-tern-  outlines  of  a  great  constructive  system, 

pered  woman,  not  like  a  European,  and  he  knows  that  it  will  take  a  lifetime  to 

given  to  magic  arts.     The  traveller  re-  work  oat,  and  he  willingly  gives  his  life 

turns  rich  and  famous;   the  beautiful  to  the  cause.     There  is  a  fire  of  heroism 

princess  of   the  wealthiest  city  in  the  in  the  conception,  in  the  first  beginning, 

world  falls  in  love  with  him  and  marries  which  needs  no  patience  to  sustain  it, 

him.     The  daik-haired   stranger  rages  but  the  highest  qualities  of  mind  and 

like  a  mad  woman.     She  poisons  her  heart  are  needed  for  the  prolonged  per- 

rival  and  kills  her  two  children  to  re-  sistence  of  weeks,  months,  and  yeais. 

venge  herself  on  their  father.     In  Eng-  Are  not  these  actions  as  truly  heroic  as 

land  she  would  be  tried  for  murder,  and  any  scene  which  stmts  the  stage  in  all 

very  often   is.     In  Greece  she  happily  the  pomp  of  circumstance?    Is  not  the 

escaped  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  winged  devotion  to  an  ideal  as  true  a  passion  as 

dragons,  the  prototype  of  the  railway,  the  wooing  of  a  village  maiden?    Is  not 

the  steamboat,  and  the  balloon.     Again,  the  great  traveller  and  discoverer  at  true 
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a  heio  as  the  great  conqueror  ?  Mar  not  most  intimate  friends  Clytemnestras  or 
Livingstone  stand  by  the  side  of  Alex-  Medea*  ?  and  if  there  is  even  in  the  best 
ander  ?  And  surely  these  modem  pas-  men  a  strain  of  lower  nature,  are  we  to 
sions  have  their  tragic  catastrophes  r.o  fix  our  eyes  on  that,  and  not  on  those 
less  than  their  simple  antitypes.  What  qualities  which  give  value  to  the  friend- 
can  be  more  tragic  than  the  fate  of  Gor-  ship  of  our  friend  ?  Such,  in  my  opin- 
don,  falling  at  the  moment  when  sac-  ion,  was  the  development  of  George 
cess  seemed  certain?  He  wan,  if  yon  Eliot's  art.  She  always  described  those 
like,  a  martyr  to  duty,  to  military  obedi-  whom  she  knew.  But  Milly  Barton, 
ence,  but  also  to  that  love  of  the  weak  sweet  and  touching  as  she  is,  appealing 
and  oppressed,  to  that  hatred  of  slavery  to  all  hearts,  ia  not  a  Dorothea  or  a 
which  could  not  exist  in  a  barbaric  na-  Romola-  Milly,  propped  up  by  pillows 
ture.  in  the  early  morning  mending  ber  chil- 
Napoleon,  who  offers  in  his  powerful  dren's  stockings  is  a  far  simpler  cbarac- 
and  complex  personality  many  grand  terthan  Romola,  fall  of  ancient  leain- 
subjects  for  art,  saw  this  clearly.  In  a  ing  and  enthusiasm,  casting  herself  upon 
conversation  with  the  Com te  de  S6gu,  the  guidance  of  Savonarola.  In  all  these 
he  complained  that  poets  showed  no  en-  types  there  is  a  progression.  We  are 
terprise  in  drawing  from  the  rich  mate-  taught  to  feel  that  the  highest  forms  of 
rial  with  which  the  grandeur  of  the  mod-  heroism  are  still  with  us  and  among  us 
em  world  supplied  to  them.  "  What,"  if  wewould  but  recognize  them.  D010- 
he  said,  "  can  be  more  tragic  than  the  thea,  she  tells  us,  was  a  modern  St. 
struggle  in  the  mind  of  a  wise  and  pow-  Theresa.  Fcdalma,  the  Spanish  gypsy, 
erful  ruler  when  he  is  called  upon  to  de-  who  sacrifices  everything  for  her  race, 
cide  whether  he  shall  do  something  was  suggested,  she  informs  us,  by  Ti- 
which  he  knows  to  be  essential,  and  to  tian'a  picture  of  the  youthful  Viigin, 
be  just,  but  which  bears  an  outward  ap-  conscious  that  she  carried  in  her  bosom 
pearance  of  tyranny  and  hardship,  and  the  destinies  of  the  world, 
will  cover  his  name  with  ignominy?"  But  art  in  attempting  to  describe  these 
This  was  his  view  of  the  execution  of  higher  passions  has  great  difficulties  to 
the  Ducd'Enghien.  Art  can  deal  easily  deal  with.  It  must  appeal  to  a  smaller 
enough  with  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  audience.  Many  more  are  touched  by 
young  prince,  treacherously  seised,  bur-  a  simple  tale  of  everyday  experience 
tied  to  the  capital,  shot  on  a  gray  morn-  than  by  complicated  struggles  of  mind 
ing  in  the  ditch  of  a  fortress.  Such  a  or  character.  So  a  sweet-toned  ballad 
scene  can  be  easily  described  so  as  to  will  always  have  more  to  listen  to  it  than 
touch  all  hearts.  "  More  tragic,"  Na-  a  quartette  of  Beethoven,  although  the 
poleon  said,  "  more  worthy  of  the  high-  last  may  contain  a  hundredfold  more 
est  art,  is  the  struggle  in  the  mind  of  the  melody  and  be  destined  to  live  long  after 
sovereign  who  feels  all  the  pathos  with  the  ballad  is  forgotten.  The  analogy  of 
which  men  will  invest  his  victim,  and  music  might  be  pressed  more  closely, 
the  ignominy  which  they  will  heap  upon  There  is  scarcely  a  masterpiece  of  music 
himself,  and  yet  chooses  wisdom  and  of  the  highest  rank  which  was  not  at  the 
reprobation  instead  of  weakness  and  ap-  time  of  its  production  condemned  as 
plause  ?"  Who  among  ns  has  not  wept  complicated,  artificial,  unmelodious,  and 
over  Mary  Queen  of  Scots? — yet  we  unintelligible.  Mozart's  great  quartettes 
have  no  tears  for  Elizabeth  or  Burleigh,  were  returned  by  the  engraver  as  so  full 
A  friend  of  mine,  an  ardent  Liberal,  once  of  mistakes  that  they  could  not  be  print- 
wrote  a  tragedy  called  Cromwell,  ,in  ed.  The  best  works  of  Beethoven  were 
which  all  our  sympathy  was  to  be  evoked  not  performed  till  forty  years  after  his 
for  that  great  man.  We  who  read  it  dis-  death.  Some  of  the  beat  works  of  Bach 
covered  that  all  the  pathos  had  been  have  never  been  performed  at  all.  Much 
given  to  Charles  I.  and  we  would  will-  of  the  popularity  of  Handel  is  due  to 
ingly  have  condemned  Cromwell  to  the  his  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  ; 
fate  of  his  victim.  The  artist,  we  al-  and  we  were  recently  told  by  a  great 
low,  should  describe  what  he  sees  and  critic  that  a  capital  defect  in  Shakespeare 
what  he  knows  ;  the  subjects  with  which  is  his  fondness  for  obvious  characters, 
he  is  habitually  in  contact  But  are  our  Another  great  difficulty  with  those  who 
Naw  Sanaa,- Vol.  XLVII.,  No.  6  49 
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attempt  to  extend  the  domain  of  art  lies  apeak  with   a   melodious  softness  im- 

in  the  poverty  of  language.     The  Ian-  known  to  any  language,  since  the  Greek 

guageof  ordinary  passion  is  well  known  ;  of  Plato.     The  style  is  simple  and  easy. 

it  is  ready  to  our  hand,  and  strikes  di-  Werther  pours  out  his  complaint  with 

icclly  to  out  hearts.     The  death  scene  childish   naivztf.     In  the  more    tragic 

of  Milly  Barton,  the  conversation  be*  parts  the  pathos  ia  produced  by  the 

tween  Faust  and  Margaret,  are  expressed  means  nearest  at  hand.     The  description 

in  the  simplest  words  and  produce  their  of  Werther' s  death  and  funeral  is  a  mere 

full  effects.     The  moment  this  domain  transcript  of  Kestner's  letter  describing 

is  left  the  instrument  fails.     We  have  no  the  death  and  funeral  of  the  young  Je- 

simple  vocabulary  in  which  we  can  paint  rusalem  who  was  Werther's  prototype. 

the  inspiration  of  Dorothea,  the  long*  In  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  we  see  the 

drawn  yearning  of  Mordecai,  the  chival-  same  qualities  applied  to  the  portrayal 

ious  self-devotion  of  Deronda,  or  even  of  a  massive  character.     In  this  play  the 

the  artistic  conscience  of  Klesmer.    If  we  unities  of  time  and  place  are  recklessly 

merely  describe  or  analyze  we  cease  to  disregarded,  the  scene  shifts  from  one 

be  passionate  ;  if  we  would  be  passion*  spot  to  another  to  the  despair  of  stage* 

ate  we  must  borrow  the  language  of  pas-  managers.      The    characters    apeak    in 

sion,  but  we  must  transmute  its  mean-  short,  pithy  sentences,  they  come   on 

ing.     We  must  change  it  so  as  to  apply  without   preparation,    they   say   a  few 

not  to  bodies,  but  to  souls,  not  to  real-  words  and  are  off  again.     Let  me  give 

hies  but  to  abstractions.      We  can  no  a  specimen  from  the  fifth  act.  in  the  very 

longer  speak  with  forcible  directness,  we  agony  of  the  climax.     The  scene  lies  in 

must  use  metaphor,  and  metaphor  kills,  the  courtyard  of  an  inn.     The  previous 

In  this  we  shall  find  an  extenuation  scene  has  shown  us  the  judges  of  the 

and  an  excuse  for  one  of  the  chief  trans-  secret  tribunal   meeting  in    a  narrow, 

gressions  with  which  George  Eliot  has  gloomy  vault.     The  next  scene  will  show 

been  charged.     Her  husband,  it  is  said,  us  Goetz  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  in  the 

had  a  baneful  influence  over  ber.     Ab-  tower  of  his  castle  at  Heilbronn.     Here 

sorbed  in  science  he  led  her  away  from  we  have  Maria  and  her  page  hastening 

art,   her  language    becomes   more  and  to  her  brother  Goetz  ;  and  this  is  what 

more  unintelligible  ;  we  find  long  peri-  they  say  :  M.  "  The  horses  have  rested 

odic    sentences,   far-fetched    allusions,  enough,   we    will    away,    Lerse."     L. 

recondite  terms,  scientific  analogies,  till  "  Stay  till  morning  ;   the  night  is  too 

what  ought  to  be  a  novel  reads  like  a  wild."     M.  "  Lerse,  I  have  no  rest  till 

paper  at  the  British  Association.     The  I  have  seen  my  brother.     Let  us  away, 

charge  against  Lewes  is  unfair.     Her  The  weather  becomes  clearer  ;  we  may 

very  first  published  essay  begins  with  a  expect   a    fine    day."       Z.  "  As    yon 

scientific  metaphor.     To  study  men  as  please."     That  is  all.     Yet  every  word 

a  branch  of  natural  history  was  the  in-  carries  with  it  the  sense  of  hurried,  anx* 

herent  tendency  of  her  mind.     But  as  ious  flight.     So  in  the  first  part  of  Faust, 

her  characters  became  more  complex,  the  more    dramatic    parts,    and  those 

and  their  struggles  more  subtle,  they  can  probably  which  were  earliest  composed, 

only  be  made  intelligible  at  all  by  meta-  have  the  same  qualities — they  are  the  . 

phor.     Scientific  metaphor  was  the  best  quintessence  of  dramatic  simplicity  and 

and  truest  instrument  at  her  hand,  and  force.     Yet  what  did  De  Quincey,  the 

no  one  can  deny  that  she  wielded  it  with  great  English  critic,  tell  us  about  Goethe 

extraordinary  power  and  success.  about  fifty  years  ago  ?    He  says  that  his 

If  the  development  of  George  Eliot's  reputation  is  founded  on  his  obscurity, 

art  led  her  to  place  before  us  complex  and  that  it  cannot  last.     Goethe  had  the 

characters,  stirred  by  passions  which  are  art,  even  the  cunning,  to  write  unintel- 

not  familiar  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  the  ligibly,  and  to  excite  the  curiosity  of 

development  of  Goethe's  art  led  him  into  readers  as  to  what  he  meant.     As  long 

a  similar  although  a  slightly  divergent  as  there  is  something  to  find  out  he  is 

path.     His  earliest  works  were  charac-  studied  ;  when  everything  is  cleared  up, 

terized  by  their  preciseness  and  direct-  and  it  is  known  either  what  he  means,  or 

ness.     In  the  Sorrows  of  Werther  the  that  he  has  no  meaning,  he  will  be  read 

intractable  German  tongue  is  made  to  no  more. 
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But  what  produced  this  change  ?  what  material  was  ready  for  htm.  He  had  a 
transmuted  the  clear,  sharp  language  of  speech  which  would  obey  his  most  soar- 
the  gifted  boy  into  the  obscure  and  ing  fancies  even  as  the  Greek  language 
dreamy  dialect  of  the  mature  man  ?  lends  itself  to  the  wild  imaginings  of  the 
Why  did  the  author  of  the  first  part  of  Alexandrian  Platonists.  Goethe  used 
Faust  ever  write  a  second  part  ?  It  was  this  liberty  to  the  utmost.  He  who  had 
because  he  strove  after  the  development  taught  German  to  speak  with  limpid 
of  art ;  because  he  wished  to  apply  it  to  music  in  Wcrthcr  and  with  rugged  force 
Worthier  subjects.  Werther  is  a  foolish,  in  Gotiz,  preferred  in  the  maturity  of 
sentimental  youth  who  shoots  himself  his' might  to  utter  abstractions  of  which 
because  he  cannot  gratify  a  hopeless  few  discerned  the  meaning,  and  which 
passion.  Goetz  is  a  simple  knight  of  many  declared  to  have  no  meaning. 
the  middle  ages,  rough  and  rugged  as  Yet  they  are  becoming  current  coin  to 
the  ashlar  of  bis  castle  walls.  These  our  generation.  The  second  part  of 
characters  spoke  to  Goethe's  generation  Faust  is  acted  in  many  a  German  city, 
as  the  style  speaks  to  us  still :  one  was  and  the  press  of  Germany  teems  with 
typical  of  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  cheap  editions  of  its  great  poet,  not  with 
tury  which  was  passing  away,  the  other  his  masterpiece  only,  but  with  every- 
of  the  new-born  strength  of  awakened  thing  he  ever  wrote,  his  scientific  treat- 
Germany.      But    compare    them    with  ises  included. 

Faust.  Here,  in  the  less  dramatic  and  I  may  now  come  back  to  the  question 
more  philosophical  parts,  we  are  brought  with  which  I  began.  Which  of  George 
face  to  face  with  the  problems  of  our  Eliot's  novels  do  we  like  best?  If  I 
own  day.  The  opening  soliloquy,  the  have  at  all  carried  my  readers  with  me 
struggle  of  Faust  with  the  temptation  of  in  my  reasoning,  they  will  agree  with 
his  lower  nature,  his  dialogues  with  me  that  there  is  a  gradual  progression 
Wagner  and  with  Mephisto,  are  all  mod-  from  first  to  last,  that  during  her  twenty- 
era.  They  appeal  to  us  as  if  they  were  five  years  of  literary  production  she  was 
written  yesterday.  And  yet  they  are  ever  conceiving  deeper  views  of  the 
very  obscure.  The  language  is  difficult  problem  of  life,  and  was  filled  with  a 
in  German,  unintelligble  in  a  translation,  stronger  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of 
And  if  this  is  the  case  even  in  the  early  her  mission.  She  strove  more  and  more 
Faust,  what  shall  we  say  of  Goethe's  to  grasp  the  difficulties  of  complex  char- 
later  writings,  of  the  second  part  of  acters  such  as  she  met  in  the  course  of 
Wilhelra  Meister,  of  Pandora,  of  the  her  London  life,  and  such  as  she  learned 
Xenien,  the  proverbs,  the  West-ostlicbe  to  have  more  sympathy  for  ;  to  express 
Divan,  the  second  part  of  Faust  ?  not  only  their    appearance    and   their 

The  German  language  has  a  power,  manners,  but  the  very  inmost  secrets 
which  English  does  not  possess,  of  lend-  and  battles  of  their  hearts.  In  one  of 
ing  itself  to  the  correct  expression  of  the  her  essays  there  is  a  criticism  of  Dickens, 
most  complicated  abstract  ideas.  Its  which  has  been  but  little  noticed.  She 
malleability,  its  comprehensiveness,  the  says,  "  We  have  one  great  novelist  who 
ease  with  which  its  component  parts  can  is  gifted  with  the  utmost  power  of  ren- 
be  thrown  together  and  kneaded  into  dering  the  external  traits  of  our  town 
new  shapes  at  the  will  of  the  writer,  population  ;  and  if  he  could  give  us 
makes  it  an  unrivalled  instrument  in  the  their  psychological  character,  their  con- 
hand  of  a  man  of  genius.  If  Goethe  ceptions  of  life,  and  their  emotions  with 
wished  to  exhibit  recondite  passions,  he  the  same  truth  as  their  dress  and  man- 
need  not,  like  George  Eliot,  have  re-  ners,  his  books  would  be  the  greatest 
course  to  metaphor,  he  could  extend  the  contribution  art  has  ever  made  to  the 
compass  of  his  own  language  at  his  will,  awakening  of  social  sympathies.  But 
If  he  tried,  what  George  Eliot  did  not  while  he  can  copy  Mrs.  Ploraish's  col- 
attempt,  to  deal  with  the  universal  in-  loquial  style  with  the  delicate  accuracy 
stead  of  the  particular,  to  say  things  of  a  true  picture,  while  there  is  the  same 
true  for  all  time  instead  of  for  his  time,  startling  inspiration  in  his  description 
applicable  to  all  men  and  not  to  one  of  the  gestures  and  phrases  of  '  Boots ' 
man,  dealing  sometimes  with  all  nature  as  in  the  speeches  of  Shakespeare's 
or  with  the  whole  universe,  again  the  mobs  and  numskulls,  he  scarcely  ever 
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passes  from  the  humorous  and  external  culture,  so  little  sympathetic  to  English- 
to  the  emotional  and  the  tragic  without  men  ;  Deronda' s  mother,  so  powerfully 
becoming  as  transcendent  in  his  unreal-  drawn,  a  fiery  nature  well  fitted  for  the 
ity  as  he  was  a  moment  before  in  his  weird  fortunes  of  her  youth  ;  Sir  Hector, 
artistic  truthfulness."  George  Eliot  now  the  trusted  man  of  common  sense, 
never  failed  to  deal  with  the  inner  nature  with  the  romance  of  his  young  life 
of  her  characters.  But  what  a  chasm  buried  deep  beneath  its  ashes  : — all  these 
there  is  between  her  first  story  and  her  characters,  created,  not  only  in  their 
last !  In  the  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Rev-  external  appearance,  but  in  their  inmost. 
trend  Amos  Barton  there  are  but  few  souls,  and  woven  together  in  an  intricacy 
characters,  and  those  of  the  humblest  of  plot  which  is  the  true  representation 
kind.  An  underbred  clergyman  of  very  of  real  life,  such  as  few  authors  have 
ordinary  appearance  and  capacity,  a.  the  courage  to  describe,  just  as  few 
loving  wife  and  mother,  a  countess  who  painters  dare  to  paint  with  realistic  ac- 
has  been  a  governess,  her  brother  a  re-  curacy  the  true  colors  of  a  glowing  sun- 
tired  tradesman,  a  sympathetic  neighbor,  set. 

an  outspoken  country  servant,  make  up  This,  as  it  is  the  sum  and  glory  of 
the  whole  of  the  dramatis  persona.  George  Eliot's  art,  is  also  one  of  the 
Others  are  indicated  with  marvellous  great  masterpieces  of  our  literature- 
truth,  but  they  hardly  enter  into  the  But  it  is  not  a  book  which  he  who  runs 
action.  They  are  all  simple  characters,  may  read,  and  it  may  be  better  under- 
such  as  may  be  met  with  any  day  in  any  stood  fifty  years  hence  than  it  is  at  the 
country  town.  Compared  with  this  present  day.  It  deals  with  persons  and 
Deronda  assumes  the  proportions  of  an  problems  which  are  only  possible  in  a 
epic  poem.  It  is  of  great  length,  and  highly  civilized  society,  and  become 
the  plot  is  of  rare  complexity.  There  more  common  as  civilization  advances, 
are  episodes  which  might  be  detached  Literature  began  with  Homer,  with  strife 
from  the  main  action.  The  simplest  and  battles,  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of 
characters,  the  Gascoignes  and  the  semi-savage  tribes.  Human  nature  is 
Mey ricks  have  a  touch  of  rareness  and  there,  but  human  nature  in  germ,  the 
elevation,  whereas  the  main  actors  are  Greeks  of  the  Homeric  age  are  with  us 
played  upon  by  the  stormiest  passion  still ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  South 
which  can  influence  humanity  in  these  Africa  and  the  Soudan  ;  we  have  spent 
modem  days.  How  complicated  is  the  several  millions  in  killing  them  with 
character  of  Gwendolen— how  difficult  Remington  rifles  and  Gatling  guns. 
to  grasp,  her  feet  on  the  well-known  But  you  will  not  find  among  them  a 
ground  of  vanity  and  ambitious  selfish-  Faust,  a  Wilhelm  Meister,  a  Deronda, 
ness,  yet  endowed  with  a  nature  which  or  a  Gwendolen.  Living  art  must  deal 
led  her  at  once  to  acknowledge  the  su-  with  the  circumstances  which  environ  it, 
premacy  of  Deronda,  and  yield  herself  with  the  deepest  problems  of  advanced 
to  his  guidance.  Myra,  a  tender  plant  humanity,, not  only  with  the  joys  and 
reared  among  the  worst  surroundings,  sorrows  common  to  all  human  beings, 
charming  Deronda  as  the  pearl  of  To  do  this  welt  and  worthily  it  the  priv- 
womanhood,  yet  in  her  despair  tempted  ilege  of  the  highest  genius,  and  it  was 
to  suicide  as  Gwendolen  was  to  murder  ;  to  this  stupendous  task  that  two  of  the 
Mordecai,  the  embodiment  of  a  strange  greatest  writers  of  this  century  set  them- 
religion,  his  frail  life  at  once  consumed  selves  in  the  maturity  of  their  powers, 
and  sustained  by  an  absorbing  yearning ;  The  attempt  to  compass  this,  perhaps 
Deronda,  far  different,  indeed,  to  the  the  partial  failure,  will  link  together  in- 
ordinary product  of  a  public  school  or  dissolubly  for  future  ages  the  names  of 
a  university,  yet  so  like  nature  that  his  Goethe  and  George  Eliot — Fortnightly 
drototype  has  often  been  recognized ;  Review. 
Klesmer,  the  embodiment  of  German 
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THE  TVNESIDE  WIDOW. 

BY   ALGERNON   CHARLES   SWINBURNE. 

There's  mony  a  man  loves  land  and  life, 

Loves  life  and  land  and  fee; 
And  mony  a  man  loves  fair  women, 

But  never  a  man  loves  me,  my  love, 

But  never  a  man  loves  me. 

O  weel  and  weel  for  a'  lovers, 

I  wot  weel  may  they  be; 
And  weel  and  weel  for  a'  fair  maidens, 

But  aye  mair  woe  for  me,  my  love, 

But  aye  mair  woe  for  me. 

O  weel  be  wi'  you,  ye  sma'  flowers, 

Ye  flowers  and  every  tree; 
And  weel  be  wi'  you,  a'  birdies, 

But  teen  and  tears  wi'  me,  my  love, 

But  teen  and  tears  wi'  me. 

0  weel  be  yours,  my  three  brethren, 
And  ever  weel  be  ye; 

Wi'  deeds  for  doing  and  loves  for  wooing, 
But  never  a  love  for  me,  my  love. 
But  never  a  love  for  me. 

And  weel  be  yours,  my  seven  sisters, 

And  good  love-days  to  see, 
And  long  life  days  and  true  lovers, 

But  never  a  day  for  me,  my  love, 

But  never  a  day  for  me. 

Good  times  wi'  you,  ye  bauld  riders, 

By  the  hieland  and  the  lee ; 
And  by  the  leeland  and  by  the  hieland 

It's  weary  times  wi'  me,  my  love, 

It's  weary  times  wi'  me. 

Good  days  wi'  you,  ye  good  sailors, 

Sail  in  and  out  the  sea; 
And  by  the  beaches  and  by  the  reaches 

It's  heavy  days  wi'  me,  my  love, 

It's  heavy  days  wi'  me. 

1  had  his  kiss  upon  my  mouth, 
His  bairn  upon  my  knee; 

I  would  my  soul  and  body  were  twain. 
And  the  bairn  and  the  kiss  wi'  me,  my  love, 
And  the  bairn  and  the  kiss  wi'  me. 

The  bairn  down  in  the  mools,  my  dear, 
O  saft  and  saft  sleeps  she; 

I  would  the  mools  were  ower  my  head, 
And  the  young  bairn  fast  wi'  me,  my  love, 
And  the  young  bairn  fast  wi'  me. 
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The  father  under  the  faem,  my  dear, 

O  sound  and  sound  lies  he; 
I  would  the  faem  were  ower  my  face, 

And  the  father  lay  by  me,  my  love, 

And  the  father  lay  by  me. 

I  would  the  faem  were  ower  my  face, 

Or  the  mools  on  my  ee-bree ; 
And  waking  time  with  a'  lovers, 

But  sleeping  time  wi'  me,  my  love, 

But  sleeping  time  wi'  me. 

t  would  the  mools  were  meat  in  my  mouth, 

The  saut  faem  In  my  ee ; 
And  the  land-worm  and  the  water-worm 

To  feed  fu'  sweet  on  me,  my  love, 

To  feed  fu'  sweet  on  me. 

My  life  is  sealed  with  a  seal  of  love, 

And  locked  with  love  for  a  key  ; 
And  I  lie  wrang  and  I  wake  lang, 

But  ye  tak'  nae  thought  for  me,  my  love, 

But  ye  tak'  nae  thought  for  me. 

We  were  weel  fain  of  love,  my  dear, 

0  fain  and  fain  were  we; 

It  was  weel  with  a'  the  weary  world, 
But  O,  sae  weel  wi'  me,  my  love, 
But  O,  sae  weel  wi'  me. 

We  were  nane  ower  mony  to  sleep,  my  dear, 

1  wot  we  were  but  three; 

And  never  a  bed  in  the  weary  world 

For  my  bairn  and  my  dear  and  me,  my  love. 
For  my  bairn  and  my  dear  and  me. 

— Fortnightly  Review. 


THE  ADMIRABLE  CRICHTON. 

BY  SIDNEY  K.    I.KK. 

The  name  of  the  Admirable  Crichton  of  Crichton's  world-wide  reputation  has 

is  in  everybody's  month.     Leading  arti-  yet  to  be  written.     Statements  are  made 

cles  make  free  with  it.     It  is  the  title  of  by  Tytler  which  will  not  bear  critical 

one  of  Harrison  Ainsworth's  historical  examination.     There  is  evidence  extant 

novels.     Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  introduces  which  Ty tier  did  notstudy.     Crichton's 

it  repeatedly  into    his    comic  operas,  own  writings  in  the  Grenville  Library  of 

Those  who  are  learned  in  such  things  the  British  Museum  neither  Tytler  nor 

will  know,  too,  that  Dr.  Johnson — no  any  later  writer  has  made  it  his  business 

indifferent  biographer— wrote  of  Crich-  to  inspect.     The  latter  are  at  the  heart 

ton  in  the  Adventurer,  and  that  Patrick  of  the  mystery.     Not  only  do  they  fail 

Fraser  Tytler,  a  cautious  Scottish  his-  to  supply  confirmation    of   Crichton's 

torian,  devoted  a  moderate-sized  volume  traditional  fame  :  they  raise  doubts  as 

to  the  subject  some  seventy  years  ago.  to  whether  the  most  romantic  incidents 

Yet  the  conscientious  biographer  must  in  Tytler's   story — incidents  which,   if 

not  rest  satisfied.     A  scholarly  history  they  do  not  make  Crichton  admirable, 
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at  least  make  him  interes ting — have  any  amined.     Aldus  wrote    in  Latin    and 

foundation  in  fact  at  all.     Crucial  dates  Italian  ;    his   immediate    successors  in 

and  exploits  have  to  be  surrendered,  and  Latin.     It  was  not  till  he  had  been  dead 

the  whole  fabric  is  in  confusion.     In  nearly  seventy  years  that  Crichton  blos- 

face  of  the  crumbling  rain  an  ingenious  somed  out  in  the  English  language  into 

my  thologist  might  be  tempted  to  resolve  a  popular  miracle.     This  semblance  he 

Crichton  into  a  sun-myth  or  a  survival  first  assumed  in  thepages  of  afar-famed 

of  savage  worship.     How  did  theques-  Scotchman,   Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  of. 

tionable  information,  we  ask  ourselves,  Cromarty. 

grow  into  the  circumstantial  shape  in  Sir  Thomas  will  live  in  English  litera- 
which  h  carried  conviction  to  many  ap-  ture  as  the  translator  of  Rabelais.  Rab- 
parently  sagacious  judgments  ?  The  rid-  elais  and  he  had  much  in  common,  and 
die  is  not  to  be  guessed  off-hand.  The  his  style  of  thought  and  language  is  Ra- 
Muse  of  historical  research  draws  her  belaisian,  whether  or  no  he  is  translat- 
followeis  into  tortuous  roads  before  she  ing  his  master's  book.  A  circuitous 
delivers  her  message.  And  to  learn  the  route  led  him  to  Crichton' s  biography, 
truth  about  the  Admirable  Crichton  we  He  was  a  stanch  royalist,  and  was  pres- 
must  pursue  her  over  some  very  rough  ent  at  the  battle  of  Worcester  (Septem- 
and  remote  ground.  ber  3,  1651),  whence  he  had  to  beat  a 
Scotchmen  take  a  vague  kind  of  per-  hasty  retreat.  In  exile  he  bethought 
tonal pridein Crichton,  and  that  he  was  a  him  how  to  vindicate  the  good  name  of 
scion  of  an  ancient  Scottish  family,  born  his  outraged  cause  and  nation.  A  pane- 
in  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  jjyric  on  the  distinguished  Scots  of  his 
beyond  question.  It  is  equally  true  that  own  or  earlier  generation  suggested  it- 
his  reputation  for  miraculous  versatility,  self  to  him  as  a  practical  plan  of  cam- 
though  wholly  displayed  abroad,  has  paign.  Urquhart  was  not  sure  when 
been  mainly  built  up  by  Scottish  writ-  Crichton  lived,  and  was  obviously  ig- 
ers.  England  has  naturalized  him  ;  but,  norant  of  what  had  been  written  about 
excepting  Dr.  Johnson  and  Pennant,  we  him,  but  he  knew  by  hearsay  of  his  rep- 
know  of  no  Englishman  who  has  writ-  utation,  and  seized  on  that  as  an  iliut- 
ten  seriously  about  his  life  It  is  nee-  tralion  of  what  the  Scottish  genius  could 
csaary  to  learn  something  of  those  who  compass.  Urquhart  knew  his  Rabelais 
have  disseminated  the  received  account  and  was  an  admirer  of  Fantagruel  and 
of  his  exploits  before  submitting  his  Panurge,  To  ascribe  to  a  real  Scotch- 
career  to  rigorous  tests.  A  Venetian,  man  some  of  the  exploits  of  these  wor- 
in  whose  society  Crichton  spent  much  of  thies  was  a  task  that  suited  his  eccentric 
his  short  manhood,  was  the  first  to  literary  bent.  He  succeeded  admirably. 
launch  his  fame  in  print.  Aldus  Ma-  Panurge  and  Pantagruel  had  silenced  in 
nutius,  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  public  disputations  all  the  learning  of 
Aldine  press,  is  the  author  of  the  only  the  Parisian  College  of  Navarre.  So 
strictly  contemporary  history  of  the  ad-  did  Crichton  in  Urquhart's  serio  comic 
mirable  Scot's  achievements.  Crichton  narrative.  Panurge  was  master  of  a 
himself  was  clearly  responsible  for  much  dozen  tongues,  and  was  free  and  easy 
of  the  information  which  Aldus  pub-  in  his  gallantries.  So  was  Urquhart's 
lished.  It  will  be  matter  for  discussion  Crichton.  By  the  veracious  knight  of 
how  far  Crichton  availed  himself  of  the  Cromarty  Crichton  was  christened  the 
wonted  license  of  the  autobiographer,  Admirable,  and  all  succeeding  genera- 
and  how  far  Aldus  himself  was  a  lover  tions  have  adopted  the  epithet.  With 
of  truth,  but  Aldus' s  notices,  alone  what  impudent  facility  Urquhart  could 
among  the  authorities  for  Crichton' s  invent  history  we  know  from  his  ac- 
biography,  are  the  outcome  of  personal  count  of  his  own  family  pedigree,  which 
observation.  Later  writers  in  Scotland  he  traced  in  detail  from  before  the 
and  Germany  who  follow  Aldus  within  Flood.  The  hero  of  Mr.  Rider  Hag- 
sixty  years,  and  tell  us  occasionally  more  gard's  romance  of  "She"  was  not  of 
than  Aldus  knew,  are  witnesses  at  second  more  antique  descent ;  and  here,  again, 
or  third  hand,  and  no  literary  court  of  Urquhart  was  merely  repeating  an  ex- 
justice  would  pay  them  much  respect  ploit  of  his  hero  Pantagruel.  The  title 
until  they  had  been  sharply  cross-ex-  of  the  volume,  which  has  long  been  a 
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lor.us  ilasticus  among  Crichton's  biog-  became  a  senator  of  the  College  of  Jns- 

rapbers  and  is  eccentrically  prefaced  by  tice.     Aldni,  repeating  what  the  Admir- 

suggestions  for   a  universal    language,  able  Crichton  told  him,  insisted  that 

rons  :  the  father  was  a  very  great  man  in  Scot- 

EKJKTBAAATPOK  or  the  Discovery  of  a  ***>  the  moat  ea^  of  sll  the  chan,- 

most  exqnltlte  Jewel  more  precious  tban  Dia-  pionsof  the  orthodox  Catholic  faith  and 

moods  enclosed  In  Gold,  the  like  whereof  was  of  Mary    Queen  of  Scots.     We  learn, 

never  seen  in  any  age.    Found  In  the  kennel  too,  from  the  same  source,  that  be  oom- 

o[  Worcester  Sheets  the  Day  after  tbe  Fight  manded  ,t  Lan-ide—that  miserable  en- 
and  fix  before  the  autumnal  j£qamox     Anno  "     ,  .  l"*      „     .  „         , 

165,     Irving  in  this  place  tofcontat  a  Vlodi-  gagement  which  finally  drove  Mary  from 

cation  of  the  Honor  of  Scotland.    From  that  Scotland      But  all  this  IS  mere  fiction. 

Infamy  whereunto  the  rigid  Presbyterian  party  The  Admirable  Scot  obviously  thought 

of  that  nation  rat  of  their  covetousnew  and  ;t  wjMr  to  represent  his  father  as  a  man 

ambition  most  d.*embledly  bath  involved  it.  of  w  ^  ^^^  of  ,W(  ;„  whicb 

This  compound  of  gravity  and  ob-  guise  history  alone  recognises  him,  and, 
sccnity — "  a  greater  curiosity  than  whatever  his  devotion  to  Mary  Queen 
Crichton  was,"  in  tbe  words  of  Horace  of  Scots,  we  know  that  he  served  under 
Walpole— has  been  adopted  seriously  in  James  VI.  Thrice  he  led  a  wife  to  the 
whole  or  part  by  all  who  have  since  altar,  and  his  first  child  by  his  first  wife 
written  about  Crichton.  (Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Stew- 
Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  Crich-  art  of  Beath)  was  James  Crichton  sor- 
ton  appeared  in  both  his  Aldine  and  named  the  Admirable.  Crichton  let 
Urquhartian  glory  in  Dr.  Mackenzie's  Aldus  know  that  be  was  descended,  on 
popular  collection  of  Scottish  biog-  his  mother's  side,  from  Scottish  kings, 
raphies.  To  prove  Crichton's  claim  to  "  the  oldest  Christian  kings  of  Europe, 
his  Rabelaisian  reputation  references  who  never  submitted  to  Rome."  Ac- 
were  made  in  footnotes  to  ancient  folios,  commodating  genealogists  have  sup- 
but  these  proved  mere  delusions,  not  ported  the  pretension  in  a  remote  de- 
al ways  of  a  very  innocent  order.  Scotch-  gree,  but  Dempster,  a  generous  Scottish 
men  came  quickly  to  regard  Crichton  as  biographer  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  national  hero,  and  Mackenzie's  Me-  who  did  not  usually  allow  any  scrupa- 
moir  sold  largely  as  a  threepenny  chap-  kras  love  of  truth  to  temper  bis  glorifica- 
book,  issued  in  Aberdeen  about  1760.  tion  of  his  countrymen,  characterised 
It  was  dramatized  at  Edinburgh  in  1802.  the  whole  assertion  of  royal  descent  as 
Dr.  Johnson  wrote  out  Mackenzie's  a  monstrous  lie.  A  second  son  of  the 
notice  from  hearsay  for  the  Adventurer,  lord  advocate,  by  Elisabeth  Stewart, 
and  Pennant  printed  it  as  his  own  in  his  named  Robert,  was  of  very  turbulent 
"  Tour  in  Scotland."  Toward  the  end  temperament,  and  must  have  interfered 
of  last  century  Dr.  Kippis  sought,  in  a  with  the  tranquillity  of  his  elder  brothers 
diffuse  essay  in  the  "  Biographia  Britan-  childhood. 

nica, "  to  strip  the  story  of  its  extrava-  James  Crichton  was  born  at  Eliock 
gances ;  and  be  was  followed  in  1810  on  August  30,  1560.  These  dates  rest 
by  the  Rev.  John  Black,  of  Colyton,  the  on  Aldus's  testimony.  In  1570  he  en- 
biographer  of  Tasso,  who  brought  more  tered  (according  to  tbe  registers)  St, 
thoroughgoing  scepticism  to  bear  upon  Salvator'a  College  at  St.  Andrews,  when 
it.  In  1819  Tytler  strove  to  erect  a  he  was  only  ten.  This  was  not  an  un- 
bulwark  against  this  destructive  criti-  usual  age  at  which  to  inaugurate  a  unt- 
cism  in  tbe  guise  of  a  strictly  historical  versity  career  is  those  days,  and  no  con- 
essay,  and,  in  spite  of  some  shrewd  elusion  as  to  Crichton's  precocity  is  to 
comments  appended  by  Harrison  Ains-  be  deduced  from  it.  A  distinguished 
worth  to  his  well-known  novel,  Tytler'  1  contemporary.  Queen  Elisabeth's  Earl 
version  still  holds  the  field.  of  Essex,  was  little  more  than  nine  and 
Crichton's  early  life  presents  no  diffi-  a  half  when  he  went  into  residence  at 
culties  and  few  attractions.  His  father,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Whatever 
Robert  Crichton  of  Eliock,  Dumfries-  profession  Cnchton's  father  designed  for 
shire,  was  a  serious  lawyer,  who  from  him,  it  was  clear  that  he  wished  him  in 
1562  to  1581  shared  with  another  the  private  life  to  rank  as  a  Scottish  laird. 
office  of  lord  advocate,   and  in   1581  A  kinsman  of  Advocate  Crichton  was 
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bishop  of  Dunkeld.  He  had  given  tip  nental  scholars  ;  they  impressed  the  elder 
all  hope  of  retaining  his  see  amid  the  Scaliger,  and  Milton  admired  them, 
changes  with  which  the  Presbyterians  "  Hujus  sscali  poetarutn  facile  prin- 
menaced  the  episcopal  establishment,  ceps"  was  the  title  conferred  on  Bu- 
and  while  anticipating  a  forcible  divorce  chanan  by  foreigners,  and  he  is  similarly 
between  bis  see  and  its  landed  estates,  described  in  the  register  of  St.  Andrews, 
bethought  him  of  no  better  plan  of  when  he -became  principal  of  St  Leon- 
meeting  his  difficulties  than  of  handing  ard's.  His  political  career  and  his 
over  the  episcopal  property  of  Cluny,  tuition  of  James  VI.,  with  whom  Coch- 
in Perthshire,  to  his  cousin  the  lawyer,  ton  claimed  to  have  studied  under  him, 
In  1563  the  deed  of  alienation  was  are  important  features  in  the  history  of 
signed.  Four  years  later  the  advocate  sixteenth -century  Scotland.  His  liter- 
obtained  a  surer  bold  on  the  estate  by  ary  accomplishments,  which  drew  upon 
extorting  from  the  bishop  a  charter  en-  him  the  admiring  gaze  of  all  Europe, 
tailing  it  on  his  son  James.  This  rlocu-  are  alone  important  here,  and  they  may 
ment,  still  extant  at  Cluny,  now  the  well  have  fired  the  ambition  of  a  preco- 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  is  the  cious  pupil.  When  all  is  told,  it  will  be 
earliest  written  testimony  to  Crichton's  seen  that  Crichton  is  not  positively 
existence.  Subsequently  the  bishop  re-  known  to  have  rivalled  Buchanan  a 
gretted  his  generosity,  and  sought  to  re-  achievements.* 

claim  his  gift.     But  his  kinsman  stood        It  is    after  Crichton  completed  his 

firm  and  asserted  his  rights.     In  1576,  education  that  the  biographer  s  difficult 

however,  a  compromise  was  agreed  on,  ties  begin.     That  he  left  Scotland  when 

with  James's  assent.     Certain  privileges  nearly  seventeen,  and  never  returned,  is 

were  yielded  to  the  donor's  successor  in  provable.     He  told  Aldus  that  a  family 

the  bishopric  of  Dunkeld,  and  the  char-  quarrel  over  politics  drove  him   from 

ter  embodying  the  grant  bears  the  signa-  home-     His  ardor  for  the  Catholic  rclig- 

ture  of  the  Admirable  Crichton.     The  ion,  he  said,  offended  his  father,  who 

boy  of  sixteen  wrote  a  large  round  hand  yielded  conscientious  scruples  to  main- 

when  he  signed  himself  here"  Mr.  James  tain  his  hold  on  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

Creichtone,"  and  traced  the  only  words  Many  Scottish  fugitives  told  the  same 

which  are  still  accessible  in  his  hand-  talc  of  their  parents  and  themselves, 

writing.     Like  the  document  of  1566,  Crichton's  father  has  not  left  us  his  ver- 

this,  too,  is  still  at  Cluny.*  sion  of  the  case-     It  was  the  fashion  of 

Crichton  proceeded  B.  A.  on  March  the  age  for  a  young  man  to  spend  his 

so,  1574,  and  M.A.  in  157s.     He  told  youth  abroad,  and  Crichton  may  have 

Aldus  that  his  tutors,  the  most  distin-  merely  been  following  the  ordinary  cus- 

guished  men  of  the  day,  were  Buchanan,  torn  when  he  left  borne.     That  he  should 

Hepburn,  Robertson,  and  Rutherford,  first  visit  Paris  would  be  in  accordance 

Little  is  known  of  the  three  last.     But  with  the  general  practice.     Buchanan 

Buchanan's  name  is  great  enough  in  took   the   same    route.     Scotland    and 

itself  to  confer  some  distinction  on  his  France  were  intimately  connected  by 

pupil.     There    are,   indeed,    so    many  political  ties,  and  very  many  Scottish 

points    of    resemblance    between    the  youths  either  entered  the  French  uni- 

careeis  of  Crichton  and  Buchanan  as  to  versities,  or  were  allowed  opportunities 

suggest  the  theory  that  the  former  de*  of  seeing  service  in  the  French  army, 

voted  himself  to  imitating  the  tatter's  Crichton  s  modern    biographers    insist 

exploits.     Buchanan,  for  two  thirds  of  that  he  attempted  both  careers.     Aldus 

his  long  life  of  seventy-six  years,  was  merely  tells  us  that  he  was  for  two  yean 

wandering  about  Europe,  holding  pro-  a  French  soldier,  and  John  Johnstone, 

fessorships  at  the  chief  universities  of  Crichton's  Scottish  panegyrist  of  1603. 

France  and  Portugal.     His  Latin  verses  wrote  vaguely,  "  Gallia  pectus  excolit,' 

and  Latin  tragedies  were  the  theme  of  which    may    best    be   interpreted    as 

eulogies  by  all  the  best-known   conti-  "  France  schools  his  spirit."     More  we 

■  -.     ,       , — z 7 r  ".  .  do  not  positively  know.     But  the  slen- 

"  The  late  James  Stuart  6rat  examined  the  - 1 

Crichton  papers  at  Cluny  in  1855,  and  described         *  See  Dr.  jEneas  Mackay's  admirable  nrtlcU 

them  in  the  Pmcetdings  of  tkt  Antlq uaHis  of  on  George  Buchanan  in  DUHonary  tf  National 

Scotimd  (1855).  vol.  ii.  BUgnffy. 
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denies*  of   the  trustworthy  evidence  in-  could  equal  him.     In  all  military  feats  he  wa 

quhart  filled  the  gap  with  the  following  ^^  ngmJhiin.    when  h«  uw  bWrneny  and 

■tory  :  antagonist,  he  would  throw  himself  upon  him 

No  sooner  had  Crichton  arrived  in  *i  one  jump  of  twenty  or  twenty-four  feet  dis- 
Paris  than  he  affixed  placards  in  all  "?«*•  He  was  a  Master  ol  Arts,  and  disputed 
•  ^  t  ,■  *t  with  us  in  toe  schools  of  toe  coUece  in  medl- 
conspicuous  places,  challenging  the  doe,  ^  civil  and  common  law  and  Geology  ; 
learned  to  dispute  With  him  publicly  at  god  although  we  were  above  fifty  In  number, 
the  end  of  six  weeks  in  the  College  of  betlde>above3,oootbatwerc  present,  so  point- 
Navarre.  He  Offered  for  discussion  ^  luld  learnedly  he  answered  all  the  quea- 
11 __: i:i.___i   __ *    j: :_i: —  tions  which  were  proposed  to  him.  that  none 

any  science,  liberal  art,  discipline  or  JSa^wSsW- presentcu believe  it.    He 

faculty,  practical  or  theoretic,  not  ex-  apake  'Utillt     Greek,    Hebrew,  and     other 

eluding  the  theological  and  jurispruden-  languages  most  politely.    He  was  likewise  a 

tial  habits."      The  answers  were  to  be  most  excellent  horseman;  and  truly,  if  a  man 

rendered  in  any  one  of  the  twelve  Ian-  8hould  "J™  iw  years  without  eaUng  drinking, 

■..  *    _  .   .i_  or  sleeping,  he  could  not  attain  to  this  man  * 

guages  in  either  verse  or  prose,  at  the  k^ga,*  which  8trock  „,  with  tt  (*„,,.  fcar . 

Will   of   the  disputant.      While  awaiting  (or  he  knew  more  than  human  nature  can  well 

the  appointed  day,  the  admirable  Scot  bear,  for  in  learning  none  could  compete  with 

proved  his  prowess  in  hawking,  hunting,  nim-    He  *•»  thought  to  be  Antichrist, 
and  all  other  athletic  snorts,    besides 

charming  ladies'  ears  with  his  profi-  Pasquier  gives  the  versatile  prodigy 
ciency  as  a  singer  and  lutenist  In  the  no  name.  So  far  from  stating  that  be 
public  discussion,  Crichton,  amid  the  witnessed  his  performances  or  learned 
applause  of  a  crowded  audience  of  stu-  of  them  from  one  who  did,  he  tells  un- 
dents and  professors,  vanquished  all  his  that  he  transcribed  the  episode  from  a 
challengers.  Next  day,  "  to  refresh  his  manuscript  occasionally  used  by  him, 
brains,  he  tried  his  skill  in  a  tourna-  and  that  he  put  the  story  before  his 
meat  at  the  Louvre,  and  came  off  vie-  readers  in  its  simplicity,  so  that  they 
torious-  might  be  the  more  inclined  to  trust  it. 

These  incidents  have  been  recklessly  But — and  this  is  the  point  which  Mac- 
amplified  in  Ainsworth's  romance,  but  kenzie  coolly  omitted  to  mention— the 
all  rests  on  Urquhart's  shadowy  testi-  date  of  the  manuscript  Pasquier  states 
mony.  to  be  1445  !     Another  authority,   Tri- 

Tbe    general    resemblance    between  themius  of  Spanheim,  a  Latin  biographer 

Crichton  s  public  disputation  and  the  who  died  in  1516,  also  tells  the  story  of 

conference  of  Panurge  and  Tb.suma.it,  Pasquier' s  hero,  and  supplies  his  name 

which  Rabelais  also  placed  in  the  Col-  — Ferdinand  of  Cordova — a  Spaniard 

lege  of  Navarre,  did  not  rouse  the  bus-  who  died  nearly  a  century  before  Crich- 

Eicions  of  Urquhart's  successors.  Mac-  ton  was  born.  A  French  poet,  Cliastc- 
enzie  not  only  repeated  Urqubart,  but  lain,  similarly  rehearsed  Ferdinand's  ex- 
asserted  that  lie  bad  the  story  of  the  ploits  while  Charles  VII.,  a  contempo- 
disputation  on  the  evidence  of  an  eye-  rary  of  our  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VX, 
witness.  An  eminent  French  lawyer,  was  King  of  France.  It  thua  grows 
one  Stephen  Pasquier,  according  to  plain  that  Crichton' s  Parisian  achieve- 
Mackenzie,  was  in  Paris  at  the  time,  and  ments  are  a  curiously  apocryphal  corn- 
was  collecting  examples  of  precocity  ex-  pound  ;  the  ingredients  are  Urquhart's 
hibitcd  at  Paris  for  his  book  "  Recher-  reminiscences  of  Rabelais  and  the  ad- 
ches  de  la  France."  Alas,  that  no  ventures  of  a  Spanish  scholar- at  Paris 
penal  code  has  ever  constituted  bio-  who  reached  Paris  at  least  one  hundred 
graphical  misrepresentations  capital  of'  and  thirty-two  years  before  Crichton. 
fences  !  What  are  Pasquier' a  words  on  It  is  desirable  to  sweep  such  fables  out 
which  Mackenzie  bases  so  much  ?    They  of  our  path, 

are  to  the  following  effect :  Like  most  English  and  Scottish  youths 

on  the  grand  tour,  Crichton,  when  he 

There  came  to  the  College  of  Navarre  a  left  France  (<>.  the  French  army),  made 

S&FZittniSSA*  {*«*■»*«*■     H«  first  resting-place 

most  learned  matters  of  the  university  acknowl-  has  been  matter  of  controversy,  but  in 

edged.    In  vocal  and  instrumental  music  none  the  presence  of  an  address  which  Crich- 
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ton  presented  to  the  Doge  and  Senate  printer  and  publisher.  He  was  only 
of  Genoa,  and  published  in  1579  in  that  thirty-five  years  old  when  Crichton  came 
city,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Genoa  to  know  him,  and  yet  for  a  quarter  of  a 
was  bis  earliest  Italian  home.  It  is  a  century  he  had  been  an  author.  His 
curious  irony  of  fate  that  has  concealed  "  Eleganxe  della  Lingua  Toscana  e  La- 
this address,  like  almost  all  Crichton's  tina"  was  issued  in  1557,  when  he  was 
own  handiwork,  from  the  notice  of  all  twelve,  and  when  he  was  eighteen  he 
who  have  exhibited  any  interest  in  his  edited  Sallust  Amiability  rarely  ac- 
history.*  Tbe  pamphlet,  which  is  in  companies  precocity,  yet  Aldus's  treat- 
Latin,  is  entitled  "  The  Speech  of  ment  of  rival  scholars  displayed  a  pas- 
James  Crichton,  tbe  Scotchman,  deli  v-  sion  for  making  himself  agreeable  which 
ered  before  tbe  Senate  on  July  r  at  the  has  had  few  parallels  before  or  since, 
election  of  the  Moderators  of  the  Re-  If  the  dedications  to  his  friends  which 
public  of  Genoa."  I  Tbe  dedication,  prefaced  his  various  books  and  reprints 
■  dated  "  Genoa,  July  13,  1579,"  is  ad-  are  to  be  taken  seriously— and  the  ques- 
dressed  to  the  Doge,  Giovanni  Baptists  tion  is  open  to  discussion — none  of 
Gentili.  Many  a  Scottish  or  English  Aldus's  friends  could  by  any  chance 
sixth-form  boy  could  write  Latin  prose  think  so  well  of  themselves  as  he  thought 
as  well  as  Crichton  wrote  here.  His  of  them.  Every  fly-leaf  which  divides 
self-confidence  in  addressing  a  long  one  treatise  from  another  in  his  great 
string  of  commonplaces,  couched  in  folio  edition  of  Cicero  (1570-83)  is  filled 
commonplace  language,  to  a  bench  of  with  high-flown  panegyrics  in  Ciceronian 
reverend  seniors,  is  alone  remarkable.  Latin  on  this  or  that  acquaintance,  na- 
The  youth  refers  to  his  hard  work  as  a  tive  or  foreign.  All,  apparently,  that 
student,  and  to  bis  courteous  reception  he  expected  in  return  for  his  copious 
at  Genoa.  "  What  more  gracious  or  praises  was  an  occasional  ode  in  honor 
illustrious  privilege  could  be  conceded,"  of  himself.  When  his  interest  was  once 
he  justly  inquires,  "  to  a  wanderer  and  excited  in  any  newcomer  to  Venice,  his 
stranger,  to  a  Scotchman  sprung  from  faith  in  him  knew,  for  the  time  being, 
the  ends  of  Britain,  than  the  task  of  no  bounds,  and  any  hint  that  his  con- 
speaking,  on  the  threshold  of  his  arrival,  fidence  was  misplaced  he  treated  as  a 
of  your  Republic  before  this  illustrious  personal  affront. 

tribunal  7"     Eulogy  on  civic  life,  con-  No  sooner  bad  Crichton  arrived  in 

ventional  praise  of  the  lawgivers  of  an-  Venice  than  he  made  a  bold  bid  for  the 

tiquity,  a  feeble  sneer  at  Mahomet,  and  influential    scholar's    patronage.       He 

a  complimentary  description  of  the  flee  offered  him  "  the  Poem  of  James  Crich- 

elective  constitution  of  Genoa,  fill  out  ton,  the  Scotchman,  addressed  to  Aldus 

the  dozen  pages  of  the  printed  tract.  Manutius  on  his  approach  to  the  far- 

Crichton  hints  incidentally  that  some  en-  famed  city  of  Venice-"     Here  Crichton 

vious  persons  did  not  express  much  sat-  affects  in  Virgilian  hexameters  to  lament 

isfaction  with  his  oration,  which  is  the  by  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  his  divorce 

sole  record  of  his  visit  to  Genoa.  from   the   Muses,   when  a  Naiad  rises 

In  1580  he  made  his  appearance  at  from  the  sea  to  give  him  this  advice  : 
Venice.       Literary    society    flourished 

there,  and  scholars  of  all  nationalities  Hon  m  dM  drvlsm  parsntlbus  ord 
could  count  on  a  hearty  welcome.  The  j£*£** totnm  i,Am  **  otbm  '  *  * 
Aldine  press  still  maintained  its  reputa- 
tion, and  Aldus  Manutius,  grandson  of  The  peoples  of  Asia,  the  savage  Canta- 
the  founder,  nominally  presided  over  its  brian,  the  dark  colored  Indian,  and  tbe 
fortunes.  But  Aldus  was  better  known  inhabitants  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  are 
as  a  leader  of  literary  society  than  as  a  all,  according  to  Crichton,  familiar  with 
the  learned  printer's  great  name.  Apol- 
lo,  Hermes,  and  Pallas  Minerva  rank 

*  A  unique  copy  Is  In  the  Granville  Library  themselves  below  him.     The  fairest  of 

of  the  British  Museum.  the  Nymphs  hover  about  the  Venetian 

t  For  the  full    Latin   titles    of    Crichton1-  '     r  - 
works  and  other  bibliographical  details,  " 


coasts,  and  are  ready,  the  writer  sug- 

— '"    "-  — —, —  -1  stranger  there.     Fl- 
oy at  meeting  the  re- 
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article  on  the  wbjecl  by  tbt  pre^nt  writer  in     g«ts>  t°  receive  a  stranger  there.     Fl- 

tbe  Dictionary  of JVationat  Biography,  vol.  sllL     nally,  Criditon  ■  joy  at  meeting  there- 
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nowned  Aldus  finds  expression  in  a  brief  fences,  suonide™  ill  sons  of  arms,  ud  ha* 

ode.     The  two  poems  freely  plagiarise  SMjsSrtf  *£  USE&S 

Virgil  and  Horace,  and  show  nothing  ny^  mo^er>  a  StuarL    He  ^  i[tpal£wiai 

more  than  passable  facility — such  facility  Greeks  on  the  subject  of  the  procession  of  the 

as    Milton    certainly    surpassed.       But  Holy  Ghost  with  great  applause,  and  with 

Aldus's  taste  in  panegyric  was  satisfied,  abundance  of  antorrtks i  from  Greek  and  Latin 

■  ,      -         ,       r.     *,..,_ _«„_  r„  docton  and  tound  I,  at  he  docs  when  he  treat* 

and  he  found  an  incongruoas  place  for  oI    bil        n    and  iheology.  having  all  Aria- 

Crichton  S  poems  in  a  note  to  his  edition  totle  and  its  commentators  at  his  fingers'  ends, 

of  Cicero.     They  were  also  published  and  reciting  lines,  not  to  say  whole  page*.  In 

separately  at  the  Venetian  press  of  the  Greek.     He  knows  all  St.  Thomas  and  Seotus, 

btwhm  G«™,  «d  ft,,  .utho.  ™  ,d-  H^SS'J^SS^J^'Z^ISS. 

mined  into  the  beat  society  of  Venice.  lucceM  many  tim„,    He  never  speaks  on  any 

Severe     critics     hinted,     however,     to  subject  eicept  that  propounded  by  another. 

Aldns't  annoyance,   that  Crichton' s  la-  The  Prince  and  Signory  wanted  to  hear  him, 

tinity  was  harsh  and  inelegant  «d  *"7  r.m  •maMd--2""  ■?*?  hi8*°r«- 

rJ,  tT"  . ..,; ZZ .,   .._„ A   „  honored  him  with  a  present.     In  fine,  he  a  u 

Crichton  s  reputation  must  stand  or  prodigy  o(  prodigie^  .uch  ^  Mme  p^p,., 

fall  by  his  exploits  at  Venice.     Of  them  seeing  such  capacity  concentrated  In  a  single 

alone  have  we  strictly  contemporary  ac-  human  form,  and  that  very  well  proportioned 

counts.     The  critical  value  attaching  to  *?d  *•*  J™™  melancholy,  make  strange  tales, 

these  account,  will  be  matter  for  discus-  *»}«£■  1ffS!tSffWSX 

sion,  but  it  is  necessary  first  to  know  if  artl|  whlch  be  miabea  m,  uph0id  in  Venice, 

what  they  reveal.     In  a  show-case  at  the  in  the  church  of  SS.  John  and  Paul,  within  two 

British  Museum  is  exhibited  a  thin  sheet  months,  bat  he  cannot  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the 

of  printed  paper  whose  market  value  ex-  P«~  !£2£*^2£S!Lem7  d"T  "d 

ceeds  its  weight  in  gold.     It  is  a  hand-  ^  own  studies  at  the  s«ne  rime, 

bill,  dated  in  1580,  and  printed  by  the  Tll.    ■    .k-  ,„,,...  -_-_.,««*  r^Uk 

from  Verne.  ,»  ori.r  to  pt^m  h  »«lf  .      ,„„„„,„  or  lhe,,ri^  ml^b« 

for  .  greM  publ.c  <>  ■P«'«'°°;  J2™J  it,  .uftor.hip  U for  ft.  praent  of  grew 

S2S?  W  y?.?^on5?.??°M^  moment  than  it.  internal  ch>,»cter,  and 

SS?f  JXStaL  ,2S£Sl*..n.  th.tisea.uytrace.bletotheimpre..io». 

there  1 nothing  ,. .the  techn.e.1  deM.  ^  ^     »  ,        ,    ^      J^rf  ; 

toSSSf.  ™L.T        *  -ilh  "a  **'*"•*»■. » * — 

"^  composition,  at  his  own  press.     He  en- 

The  Scotchman  called  Jamea  Crichton  com-  titled    it,    "Relatione   delle    Qvalita   di 

pleted  bis  twentieth  year  on  the  igth  of  August  Jacomo  de  Crettone  fatta  da  Alrio  Man- 

Uat    He  has  a  mole  above  his  right  eye.    He  utio,"  and  dedicated  it  to  a  Venetian 

ssyrGErs'  if  ir  ssrr;  ***»•»  »•  »*•  * »».  « ~»- 

Chaldean,  Spanish.  French,  Flemish,  English,  pc««d  in  the  same  form  in  1581.*  Al- 
Scotch,  and  he  understands  German.  He  has  dus  S  reputation  was  too  high  to  allow 
command  of  philosophy,  theology,  mathe-  him  to  twice  put  his  name  to  another 
malic,  and  astrology,  and  holds  all  calaila-  mfm.  k  thM  jt  j  impossible  to 
tiona  that  have  been  made  before  to-day  false  ;  ..  .■'  ».?,  CT,  , 
he  has  frequently  disputed  about  philosophy  question  his  responsibility.  The  chro- 
and  theology  In  this  city  with  men  of  worth  to  oology  u  unaltered  in  the  three  issue*, 
the  amazement olalL  He  basa  perfect  knowl-  but  It  is  fairly  certain  that  Crichton' S  re- 
edge  of  the  Kabbalah  and  such  a  memory  that  tirement  to  prepare  for  his  stupendous 
SShttSsiSa!!i,,S.  disputation,  which  all  announce,  took 
improvises  Latin  verses  In  all  metres  and  on  all  P'ace  in  1580.  In  the  tame  year  the 
subjects  ;  he  can  repeat  them  backward,  com-  youth  was  described  as  "  most  learned 
mendogwlth  the  last  word  of  the  verse ;  he  and  famous"    above   four  Latin  lines, 

ttSZttf^LIXL.  $  «p&«  TZX  T&3* 

most  beautiful  appearance,  a  wonderfully  fin-  wnicn  he  contributed  to  a  new  collection 

Ished  courtier,  and  of  most  charming  address.  _ 
A  soldier  from  top  to  toe,  he  has  spent  ten  years 

In  France  in  the  war,  bearing  a  very  honorable  *  Copies  of  both  reissues,  which  escaped 

charge  ;  he  leaps  and  dances  excellently.    He  Tytler's  notice,  are  In  the  British  Museum. 
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Of  poems  by  a  fashionable  versifier  Of  jo  »eerM  erithrnedcta  dpher  or  In  rr^eraetical 

rr  _:--    c.I_>n  A'.  v-1... »„..-  *  formuue  or  in  any  of  twenty  kinds  of  verse,  at 

Ven  ce,  Erasmo  di  Valve.one.  tie  will  of  roe  olipoiaoo. 

Aldus  s  testimony  was  again  placed       The  conference  will  begin  on  the  afternoon 

before  the  Venetian  public  in  a  slightly  of  the  most  hnly  day  of  Pentecost,  in  the  church 

different  shape  late  in  ic8i.     To  Crich-  of  SS.  John  and  PauL 
ton  he  dedicated  his  edition  of  Cicero's         ,,,        „    .c  -  c  r 

"Faradoxa,"   and  there  he  eulogixed  „  AMu.  adds  that  he  came  ove r  from 

with   his   unwieldy   rhetoric    not    only  '«■»«  to..a"™d    *■   .dtba'eV  ".h;<* 

Crichton's  personal  beauty  and  accom-  <"**  ,or  th"'  d»JJ.  «"}  .™ded  wlUA" 

plishmenti,    but    his    native  land,   the  complete    victory    for  Crichton.       He 

Crichton  and  Stuart  families  his  father,  concludes  his  declamation  by  confessing 

and  his  tutors.     AdmiriniTcrowd.,  he  **'  he  "  "™"  t0  »'«-P'"»=.  »?d  "•«• 

tells  us.  followed  the  admirable  youth  k"  warm  advocacy  of  the  Scotchman  s 

about  Venice,,  like  the  Athenian  con-  merits  has  offended  many,  but  he  knows 

course  which  met  Plato  on  his  return  'V1    n"  confidence  Is  not  misplaced, 

from  Sicily  Slxl*  ^eala  a'teT  Aid11"  wrote,  Impenal- 

In  this  dedicatory  epistle  Aldus  de-  *  •  German  who  published  an  eatrava- 

scribes  in   considerable  detail    a   visit  gant  notice  of  Cnchten  based  on  Aldus  s 

which  Crichton  paid  to  Padua  in  March,  **W"5J,  j ■"■"«■  "dd5d  'he  "'-ntuvaon 

iS8i.     Apparently,  the  Scot  had  suf-  that  his  father  heard  the  Scotchman  dis- 

fered  five  month.'  illness  before  be  was  P°M  "  J,du*'  »°d  *"  hl?  °PP°»«« 

advised  by  hi.  friend,  to  try  a  change  ™   Archangelus   Mercenarms.      Mer- 

of  scene.     At  Padua  he  carried  letters  cenarius  is  known  to  have  enjoyed  scho- 

of    recommendation   to  Aloysius  Cor-  la-tic  encounters  with  ambiliou.  youths, 

nelius.  a  well-known  patron  of  letters.  »d  "«  "atement  may  be  true.     Bat  it 

Cornelius,  at Crichton'Vrequest,  invited  ?"!?* *■  bor?e '""J1"' ,h" '"P""*'  ■ 

.11  the  professors  and  student,  of  the  J**  *™  "P1*  '  Ud  ?'  "il1*"0  «  that 

town  to  meet  him.     On  their  arrival  the  "°f  .   >"   J."*    ',58'\C"d"?°  ."" 

adventurous  youth  welcomed  them  with  "J™  !»  Vml"'  "»d  ™J»  ?*•  ">  £f 

a  poem  in  piaise  of  Padua.     He  after-  «■»•  *■"«.  Secretary  of  the  Venetian 

ward  refuted,  in  a  six  bouts'  discussion,  R,eP"J'"v  «*  '5  G,°r?°'"  D°nati,  one 

all  the  errors  of  Aristotle  and  hi.  com-  »'  Aldus  »  friends      Aldus  printed  both 

mentators,  and  concluded  the  day's  en-  "  S.e  ™J»me  °i  °»  «di»»°  of  Cicero, 

tertainment  by  improvising  a  poem  in  P"b  V*ed  ,n  •&'■  ft*  "5'  P,efi"d  t0 

praise  of  ignorance.     Another  daTa  dis-  "*  ,'B*  S?"W!,,!.     «nd  the  other  to 

Jutation  was  announced  at  the  house  of  ""=,     De  Amlcltia.       They  are  Cnch- 

the  Bishop    of   Padua.     Crichton  was  !?,?'    most    presentable  compositions, 

•nrpasring  himself  in  druly  conferences  W'S  lhem  'h°  r™ord  °,f  Cnch,°n  '  ™" 

but  the  meeting  fell  through,  and  envi-  to  Venice  comes  to  a  close, 

ons  persons  were  at  hand  W  denounce  ,   °?V,  j     ,.*  t^TT"  ?? ,r?" 

him  as  a  charlatan.     In  reply  to  these  tated  Aldus  by  hmung  doubts  of  Cnch- 

attacks  he  issued  this  advertisement :  <?•>  'genius,  has  recorded  the  opinion 

„  that  Cnchton  was  a  coxcomb,  and  at 

JttxsgssS^itSs  t-j"*-  his  rlenlriou?  ?rUenn' 

sons  of  transcendent  viriuc  and  true  nobility  after  the  manner  of  a  professional  quack, 

of  soul  who  are  wont  to  think  favorably  of  The  satirical  writer  is  Trajano  Boccalini, 

lovers  of  virtue,  and  in  order  that  he  may  de-  a  Venetian,    who  published  in  1612  his 

prive  proffigMeand  abaodoned  men  of  aU  op-  "  RagguagU  di  Pamasso,' '  or  "  Adver- 

portiinity  of  boasting  hereafter,  ho  will  refute  ,j =?,„  ? t>,„„„.„.  ■'      r\ t  Li. 

£e  almost  numberless  errors  of  Aristotle,  and  tlsements  f  rom  Parnassus.        One  of  his 

of  all  Utln  philosophers,  whether  oo  questions  chapters  deals  with  Cnchton  s  exploits, 

of  metaphysics  or  theology,  as  well  as  the  presumably  at  Venice,  and  it  is  worth 

dreams  of  some  professorsof  mathematics,  and  reading  before  we  test  the  intrinsic  worth 

**£%&%%£**,«  dlspwrto,  of  *""ft  E"«0™*     \  »  English 

In  all  sciences,  whether  taught  in  publicor  only  version,  by  Henry  Carey,  Earl  of  Mon- 

attempted  by  very  learned  men,  and  be  Is  ready  mouth,  published  as  early  as  16515,  Boc- 

to  reply  either  In  ordinary  logical  syllogisms  or  calini's  story  runs  as  follows  : 

*  This  reference  was  first  given  by  a  writer        lames  Creyton,  a  Scotchman,  having  Incenat 

in  Netti  and  Queries,  5th  ser.  vll.  106.  the  Virtuosi  in  Parnassus  by  a  proud  defyancc, 
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was  so  shamed  by  them  through  a  bluer  jest  as  none   0f   this    pnidcnce.       He   was   the 

withoutendlng  the  dispute,  they  forced  him  to  helpless  victim  of  his  passion  for  flatten 

f7-«C^;.Sc0tchm.n,a,eprodlltle  »K    **     being    flattered..       Although 

o(  Nature  for  Learning,  came  some  daies  ago  Cnchton  was  to-day  his  miracle  Of  na- 

to  this  court  with  such  vainglorious  pomp  and  tare  and  divine  idol,  he  had  no  sense  of 

self-ostentation  as  moved  as  much  nauseous  n  ess  humor  to  restrain  him  from  apost  rophix- 

ttsssr,SffSSS-5snss »« •«*>■>•  «»"I  »™?>- .» *• 

lv  ignorant,  to  see  that  a  young  fellow  of  but  same  set  terms.     Judged  .individually, 

twenty-five  year*  of  age  should  pretend  to  be  and  on  their  own  merits,  Aldus  s  panegy- 

exacuy  knowing  in  all  the  sciences  when  the  rics  are  pitched  in  so  high  a  key  as  to  coal* 

chiefest  Vertuosi  knew  the  continual  study  of  ,            scepticism,  but  when   it    becomes 

eighty  years  -a  but  a  short  time  to  be  master  ol  „_„_., v.,    „_-.    _/  ,k,™    a:a  ,i„t, 

but  one  only  science.    This  Creyton  the  next  apparent  that   each    of  them   did  duty 

day  after  his  entrance  into  Parnassus  caused  a  more  than  once — that  all  their  extrava- 

E per  to  be  fixed  upon  the  gales  of  all  the  col-  gances  were  associated  indifferently,  now 

jes  and  upon  the  pillars  of  the  Delphic  Por-  ,,-fl,  frjertd.   A's  name  and    now   with 

tici,  wherein  n  arge  capital  letters  these  words  »  •      .  B,_      ,.    -    „•„■      »„   -__v  ..  *.;ir,r 

were  written.  "  A&  j£Sm*  Crytoniu,,  Scotu.,  ™£  B  s— their  claim  to  rank  as  f&ca 

cujuscumque  rei  propositae  ex  improviso  re-  justificative!  is  seriously  impaired, 

apondebimus."    We,  James  Creyton,  a  Scotch-  At   the    time   that   Crichton    was   at 

man,  will  answer  extempore  to  whatsoever.shall  Venice,  Aldus  was  entertaining  another 

be  propounded.    This  bold  defiance  which  was  promiBjng  yOUtn    Stanislaus  Niegoseut* 

thought  by  many  to  be   very  arrogant  did  so     £.         £_J»  '    i         .o.     L_  j— i: T_j   h*. 

netll?  the  Vertuosi  as  many  of  them  framed  *-■.  a  P°-e-    ,In   »5&J»   he  dedicated  hil 

arguments  even  in  the  hardest  sciences  where-  edition  of  Cicero  s  '    De  Oratore      to  a 

with  they  thought  to  choke  him  at  very  first,  well-known  Polish  soldier  and  politician, 

But  an  acute  S«rtyrfcal   Poet  bereft  the  whole  named  Zamoyski.  whom  he  had   met  in 

college  of  the  Literati  of  the  pleasure  of  that  dis-  .._._    ™j  v.  „.j„.  „_   ,„„„:,._   -/.„■ 

pute.    Forontheverynlgbtalterpostingupof  Italy,  and  he  endeavors  to  excite  ~ara- 

this  defiance  he  underwrit  in  these  very  papers  oyski  s  interest  by  describing  his  joang 

these  sharp  words,  "And  he  inat  will  see  it  let  compatriot's  achievements.     High  gen- 

himgoto  the  sign  of  the  Falcon  and  it  shall  be  ;us  is  now  in  Aldus's  lines  as  exclusive  a 

shown  him."     Creyton  was  so  stung  with  this  __jnrt   nt    p„-flnr-    -■   it   had    hren  of 

biting  jest  as  he  presently  departed  from  Par-  g"™"*-0!    nUPa    *?   "  J*1    "5   «f 

nassus  much  ashamed  and  contused,  having  first  Scotland   in    1581    when    no    wrote   01 

made  known  unto  his  majesty  that  he  thought  Crichton.     Few  can  speak  extempore, 

he  could  no  longer  appear  with  honor  amongst  yet  Niegoseuski  can  speak  with  equal 

those  Vertuosi  who  had  done  him  the  affront  readmcss  j0  -,erae   and    prose    on  any 

to  deal  with  him  a.  with  a  juggler  or  mounte-  top^      Kf  ^  ^^fr  all  the  pn> 
feasors  to  dispute  with  him  publicly  on 

The  canons  of  criticism  observable  in  the  whole  range  of  scholastic  philosophy 

Aldus's  long  series  of  panegyrics  inspire  and    mathematics,    and    has    confuted 

on  examination  very  little  confidence,  them  in  improvised  verse.     In  another 

They  present  with  all  possible  exagger-  dedication,  Aldus  insists  that  Niegoseus- 

ation  the  complacent  defects  of  his  per-  ki's  unexampled  animation  and  facility 

sonal  character.     In  literary  circles  de-  proclaim  him  a  born  poet.     In  1586  Nie- 

traction  always  flourishes,   but  the  eu-  goseuski  went  to  Rome  and  carried  with 

logies  of  friends  often  prove  as  unwar-  him  letters  of    recommendation    front 

rantable    as    the    sneers    of    enemies.  Aldus  to  many  Cardinals.     These  letters 

Amiable  men  of  letters  often  think  to  are  published  in  Aldus's  correspond- 

encourage  their  juniors  by  exaggerated  ence.      Cardinal  Farnese    is  informed 

praises  of  their  performances,  common-  that  the  young  Pole  is  "  a  prodigy  of 

place  as  they  really  know  them  to  be-  nature,"   and  "a  miracle  of  a  poet." 

But  in  literary  mutual  admiration  soci-  To  Cardinal    Caraffa,   Aldus    confides 

eties,   a  member  usually  endeavors   to  "  that    he    is    endowed  with  qualities 

introduce    trifling   variations    into    his  which  are  indescribable,  and  if  desciib* 

schemes  of  laudatory  notation.     If  the  able  would  be  incredible."     Elsewhere 

esoteric  worshipper  discern  in  his  friend  we  learn  that  his  feats  of  arms  as  well 

A  Shelley's  only  rival,  he  is  careful  to  as  his  literary  exploits  "  surpass  all  be- 

discern  in  his  friend  B  a  new  Keats  or  lief."     Unhappily  for  Aldus's  charac- 

Milton.     To  discern  more  Shelleys  than  ter,  there  is  no  confirmation  extant  of 

one  at  a  time  would  rouse  suspicion  and  his    version   of   Niegoseuski' s   achieve- 

create  warfare.     But  Aldus  exhibited  ments.     With  singular  infelicity  Aldus 
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naively  writes  in  one  of  his  testimonials :  frequently  invited  to  try  their  skill  with 

"  But  men  sometimes  take  delight  in  native  disputants.     The  Spaniard  who 

telling  many  lies  in  order  to  increase  the  in  1445  challenged  the  professors  of  the 

praises   [of  others]."     This  is  not  an  Parisian  College  of  Navarre  had  many 

everyday  failing,  but  it  was  certainly  a  successors.     Early    in    the   succeeding 

weakness  which  Aldus  exemplified.  century  Pico  della  Mirandola,  in  a  pub- 

Thus  Aldus  is  not  a  good  witness,  and  lisbed  programme,   offered    to    debate 

an  experienced  cross-examining  barrister  nine  hundred  questions  in  subjects  so 

would  make  short  work  of  him.     But  diverse  as  dialectics,   morals,   physics, 

let  us  strip  bis  evidence  of  exaggeration  mathematics,  theology,  magic,  and  cab- 

and  reduce  his  list  of  Crichton's  accom-  alism  ;  and  if  his  biographers  are  to  be 

plishments  to  its  simplest  terms.     What  trusted,  he,  a  youth  of  five-and-twenty, 

does  the  admirable  Scot's  linguistic  fac-  proved  a  match  for  all  the  learning  of 

nlty  amount  to  ?    That  Crichton  should  Paris.      Eccentric  offers  like    that   of 

be  a  practised  writer  of  Latin  and  Greek  Crichton  to  discuss  abstruse  theology  in 

verse  and  prose  is  not  surprising  in  a  improvised  verse  were  also  no  uncotn- 

pupil  of   Buchanan.     Little,   however,  mon  features  of  these  academic  encoun- 

that  is  extant  of  his    composition    is  ten.     Aldus  himself  described  how,  in 

pointed,  or  elegant,  or  indicative  of  ex-  1584,  his  favorite,  Niegoseuski,  "  pub- 

ceptional  talent     English  and   Scotch  lished  at  Venice  a  written  challenge  to 

(by  which  Aldus  may  mean  Gaelic,  al-  descant  upon  any  subject  thai  might  be 

though  he  does  not  say  so),  as  well  as  propounded  in  extemporaneous  verse." 

French  and  Italian,  he  bad  obvious  op-  The  programme  is  appended  to  Aldus' s 

portunities  of  acquiring,  and  there  is  no  panegyric  of   Niegoseuski    in   Cicero's 

means  of  gauging  his  intimacy  with  He-  De    Oratore,"    and  deserves  to   be 

brew  and  Chaldaic,  Spanish  and  Flemish,  placed  by  the  side  of  Crichton's  Paduan 

Outlines  of  the  two  former  he  could  have  advertisement     The  documents  clearly 

learned  at  St.  Andrews ;  early  scholars  followed  a  recognised  formula,  and  in 

of  the  Renaissance,  like  Pico  della  Mi-  these  two  cases  their  terms  are  almost 

randola,  mastered  them  and  other  East-  identical.     Niegoseuski,  in  order  to  give 

em  tongues  without  becoming  popular  lasting  proof  of    his  gratitude  to  his 

heroes.     A  smattering  of  Spanish  and  friends  at  Venice,  offers  to  discuss  posi- 

Flemish  he  may  have  well  picked  up  in  tive  and  scholastic  philosophy,  all  Aris- 

his  travels.     Aldus  merely  ventures  to  totle,  and  mathematics,  and  to  answer 

claim  for  Crichton  the  power  of  under-  objections  in   hexameters   or   pentam- 

standing  German  and  not  of  speaking  it  eters-     "The  conference  will   open," 

So  modest  a  pretension  appearing  in  so  the  last  sentence  runs,  "  in  the  Cathe- 

credulous  a  narrative  may  equally  well  dral  of  St.  John  and  Paul,  on  the  after- 

be    accepted    or    rejected.     Scholastic  noon  of  the  Feast  of  the  Purification" 

philosophy,  Cabalistic  and  Aristotelian  — in  the  very  place,  be  it  noted,  where 

literature,  complete  the  Aldine  version  Crichton  essayed  what  Aldus  describes 

of  Crichton's  intellectual  equipment.  as  his  first  great  dialectical  tournament* 

The  scholastic  disputations,  on  which,     . 

according   to    Aldus,    Crichton's    fame  •  u  Oliver  Goldsmith  Is  to  be  muted,  these 

mainly  depended,  and  inwhich  he  showed  disputation!  between   native  professors  and 

the  full  range  of  his  knowledge,  are  not  wandering  students  were  common  features  of 

very  intelligible  exhibitions,  but  they  Sff^KSMSUAiS 

are  not  peculiar  to  Cnchton  s  career.  &*  view  of  Wakefield,  when  relating  his  ad- 

Tbey  were  the  commonest  features  of  TentnreslnGoldamith'sIamonsroinance(chap. 

university  life  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  ««•).  tells  how  he  was  left  to  hli  own  resources 

century.     Both    at   Oxford    and    Cam-  "  ^otn^being  unable  any  longer  to 

u-iA— Ktn.  _*__   r_-__._i.i_    „i a^j  make  •  livelihood  out  of  hit  skill  In  music, 

bridge  bills  were  frequently  placarded  ..      oSltd  „nolher  ukn  whuh  _D.w.reQ  m; 

on    the    doors    of    churches    and    col-  purpose  as  well,  and  this  was  a  skill  in  du- 

leges,  in  the  retgnt  of  Henry  VIII.  and  putation."     "  In  alt  the  foreign  universities 

Elizabeth,    announcing    public   dispuM-  sod  woveots,"  Primroie  continues,  "there are 

.ion,  between  profe^r.  of  opposite  ffi^^i'Sy'SSBSl'XSS; 

theological  news  at  fixed    times  and  ,„  ^S,  „  a.  a.^plon  oppo«.  with  any 

placet ;  and  abioad  foreign  visitors  were  duierity,  he  can  claim  a  enmity  In  money,  a 
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How  barren  of  any  useful  result,  bow  tion.*  A  physician,  Bsxtolotnmeo  Bar- 
inimical  to  the  interest  of  real  learning,  chelati,  living  at  Tieviso,  near  Venice, 
and  how  unsatisfactory  a  test  of  a  man  a  issued  in  1583  "Seven  Dialogues  on 
true  knowledge  and  capacity,  must  Epitaphs"  (Epiiaphiorum  dialogi septtm). 
these  discussions  have  proved!  It  is  Oneof  Buichelni' s  dramatis  persona  a- 
impossible  that  fruitful  questions  of  cites  general  admiration  by  his  ready 
philosophy  should  be  satisfactorily  memory,  whereupon  another  calls  to 
solved  in  a  few  hours'  wrangle  in  the  mind  that  he  has  seen  Crichton,  and 
presence  of  a  tumultuous  crowd  of  slu-  notes  that  "  nothing  that  the  Scotchman 
dents.  The  laws  of  the  prize  ring  can*  leads  over  once,  no  matter  what  the 
not  be  logically  applied  to  learned  con-  amount  of  matter,  nor  what  the  number 
troversy-  When,  moreover,  one  of  the  of  words,  letters,  works,  or  volume*, 
disputants  was  a  handsome  and  con-  does  he  forget  or  hesitate  at  all  in  re- 
ceitcd  boy  who  was  expected  by  his  pealing."  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
friends  to  display  his  facility  in  impro-  Gbilini,  an  Italian  admirer  of  another 
vising  verse  at  the  same  time  as  he  re-  precocious  Scotchman)  Thomas  Demp* 
luted  this  or  that  scheme  of  scholasti-  ster,  who  was  a  few  years  Crichton' t 
cism,  men  of  sound  judgment  can  rarely  junior,  described  Dempster's  power  of 
have  been  seriously  impressed  by  the  memory  in  the  same  words.  Bat  the 
exhibition*  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  fact  cannot  invalidate  Burchelati's  evi- 
in  the  pedantic  disputation  a  quick-  dence.  When,  however,  we  have  cred* 
witted  youth  might  at  times  confound  a  ited  Crichton  with  this  faculty,  we  hare 
muddle-headed  senior  whose  intellect  urged  his  only  solid  claim  to  rank  is 
had  grown  sluggish  in  the  gloom  of  any  respect  above  the  herd  of  wandering 
libraries  tenanted  only  by  the  school-  students  of  his  time  and  race, 
men,  but  the  natural  effect  of  such  delu-  Crichton'  a  career  increases  in  com- 
sire  victories  must  have  been  to  engen-  plexily  as  it  nears  conclusion.  We  hare 
der  in  the  conqueror  coxcombry  and  seen  that  at  the  beginning  of  1581  be 
priggishness.  We  do  not  believe  that  was  in  Padua,  and  that  in  June  hewn 
Boccalint  and  his  friends  were  justified  a  second  time  in  Venice.  There  is  no 
in  ranking  Crichton  with  itinerant  evidence  as  to  how  he  spent  1583,  but 
mountebanks,  but  we  agree  with  them  in  November,  1583,  Aldus  believed  bun 
that  academic  challenges  of  the  medi-  dead.  The  printer  then  inscribed  his 
aeval  or  renaissance  pattern  never  gained  edition  of  Cicero's  "  De  Universitate" 
their  author  admittance  even  to  the  low-  to  his  memory,  and  his  edition  of 
est  slopes  of  Parnassus.  Cicero's  "  A  rat  us"  to  Niegoseuski,  his 

Aldus  has  little  to  say  of  Crichton's  Polish  protfgd.  In  both  he  gives  rhetor- 
athletic  prowess,  and  his  remarks  merely  ical  vent  to  his  grief,  and  names  July  3 
remind  the  intelligent  reader  that  every  as  the  fatal  date.  There  can  be  no 
well-educated  youth  of  the  day  was  a  doubt  as  to  his  meaning.  In  his  lines 
horseman  and  fencer.  Of  his  powers  to  Crichton's  memory  he  uses  the 
of  improvisation  Aldus  speaks  with  phrases,  "  We  have  been  deprived  of 
greater  confidence,  and  of  his  beauty  thee  by  an  untimely  death ;'  — "  Who 
and  youth  with  obvious  knowledge,  does  not  monrn  thee  dead?"— "Would 
Extant  portraits  in  Scotland  confirm  to  God  thou  wert  yet  alive!" — "God 
Aldus's  description  of  his  handsome  grant  that  thy  lot  above  may  be  the  con-, 
countenance.  And  we  are  not  prepared  summation  of  heavenly  felicity,  as  on 
to  contest  that  Crichton  exhibited  itn-  earth  thou  wert  ever  attached  to  all  that 
usual  powers  of  memory.  On  this  point  was  divine!"— *"  O  melancholy  day,  the 
alone  we  have  contemporary  corrobora-  3d  of  July  1"     The  book  containing  this 

elegy    appeared    in    November,    1583. 

Tyiler  would  thus  seem  to  have  vetr 

dinner,  and  a  bed  (or  one  olght.    In  this  man-  good  ground  for  positively  asserting  that 

nor,  therefore,  I  fought  my  way  toward  Eag-  Crichton  died  July  3,  1583. 

land."    The  passage  becomes  more  interesting  Aldus  gives  no  hint  of  the  manner  of 

when  we  bear  In  mind  that,  according  10  Gold-     _ 

smith's  biographer*  George  Primrose's  adven. 

lures  were    literally  reproduced   from    Gold-  *  For  this  reference  I  am  Indebted  to  N'la 

smith's  own  experiences.  and  Quetiit,  3rd  ser.  vili.  85,  66. 
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Crichton' s    death.     But.   other  writers  old.     Buchanan  insists  that  before  going 

ate  less  reticent     The  earliest  and  most  to  Mantua,  Crichton  visited  Rome,  and 

important  witness  on  the  subject  has  excited  such  general  admiration  that  his 

hitherto    been    overlooked.      In     1601  portrait  was  placed  in  the  Vatican  li- 

Thomas  Wright  gave  a  strange  instance  brary  after  the  murder.     These  state- 

of  "  precipitance,"  as  he  termed  it,  in  ments  of  Buchanan  lack  corroboration, 

his  "  Passions  of  the  Mind)"  which  was  Dempster,    the    continental    professor, 

dedicated    to     Shakespeare's    Earl    of  whose  Scottish  biographies  omit  nothing 

Southampton.*    The  story  ran  as  fol-  that  confers  honor  on  their  subjects, 

lows  :  wrote  independently  about  Crichton  at 

I  remember  .hat  when  I  was  In  Italy  .here  ?!"»"  time,'  ft**"  "V^i" 

was  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  met  rare  and  Johnstone  and  Abernethy.     Sir  Thomas 

singular  parts,  who  was  a  retainer  10  a  duke  Urqullart,  in    1652,  was  the   first  to  pen 

ol  that  country  ;  he  was  asiagular  good  scholar,  a  circumstantial  lecord  of  C  rich  ton '  S  ex- 

and  as  good  a  soldier.    It  chanced  one  night  p|0;t|  at  Mantua.      Urquhart's  story,  it 

&QURS9rU?^^  is  obvious,  bdong.  for  the  most  pan  to 

him  in  a  place  where  he  waa  wont  to  haunt,  the  domain  of  romance,  but  the  general 

resolving  either  to  kill,  wound,  or  beat  him,  favor  it  has  found  with  Ctichton's  seri- 

and  for  ibis  effect  conducted  with  him  two  of  0UB  biographers  necessitates  some  crili- 

the  beat  fencers  he  could  find;  the  Scot  had  but  ^    examination.     Briefly     told,     Ur- 

one  friend    with   him  ;   in   fine,   a  quarrel   is  .    _.,                          ,. 

picked  ;  they  all  drew,  the  Scot  presently  ran  quhalt  S  StOTy  nins  thus  : 

one  of  the  fencers  through  and  killed  him  In  a  On  Ciichton  s  arrival  at  the  court  of 

trice.    With  that  he  bended  his  face  to  the  the  Duke  of  Mantua  he  performed  "  a 

prince  who,  fearing  lest  that  which  was  befall,  magnanimous  act  .  .   .   to  the  honor  not 

en  his  fencer  might  happen  upon  himself,  he  __i~  _*  _•     „__    l..,  »_   »l_  _,_._.i  „ 

exclaimed  out  instantly  that  he  was  the  prince,  Only  of  his  own,  but  10  the  eternal  K; 

and  therefore  willed  him  to  look  about  him  noun  also  of  the  whole  Isle  of  Britain, 

what  he  did.    The  Scot,  perceiving  well  what  An   Italian  fencer,  who  had  travelled 

he  was.  felt  down  upon  his  knees  demanding  through  Europe  challenging  all  nations 

f&&J&fiOtt2SX&  »o  fight  with  him  and  always  killing  his 

the  same  sword  be  ran  him  through  to  death.  men.  was  repeating  his  performances  at 
Mantua.     "  Thiee  of  the  most  notable 

All  here  is  anonymous,  but  it  will  cutters  in  the  world"  had  already  ac- 
floon  appear  that  Crichton,  although  his  cepled  his  challenge,  and  each  bad  been 
reputation  was  not  wide  enough  to  have  rewarded  by  dying  at  the  bravo' s  hands 
made  his  name  familiar  to  the  English  in  the  presence  ol  the  Mantuan  court- 
story-teller,  was  in  all  probability  the  "  The-never-  too  -much-  to-be- ad  railed 
victim  of  this  encounter.  Two  years  Crichton"  could  neither  eat  nor  drink 
later  (1603)  John  Johnstone,  an  ardent  till  he  had  given  this  champion  a  taste 
panegyrist  of  his  countrymen,  wrote  in  of  his  quality.  A  duel  was  quickly  ar- 
Latin  that  Crichton  bad  been  killed  at  ranged,  and  the  renowned  duellist,  in 
Mantua  by  a  son  of  the  duke  in  a  noc-  the  presence  of  a  great  crowd  of  specta- 
tutnal  brawl,  and  that  Mantua  was  hia  tors,  soon  fell  dead  at  the  Scotchman's 
sepulchre.  In  1609  Adam  Abernethy,  feet-  The  Italian  civilly  confessed  "  his 
another  of  Scotland's  latin  poets,  re-  comfort  in  dying  was  that  he  could  not 
peated  Johnstone's  story.  About  1625  die  by  the  hand  of  a  braver  man.  After 
David  Buchanan,  a  Scotchman  who  the  ottering  of  which  words,"  the  au- 
lived  chiefly  in  France,  in  a  brief  notice  thor  proceeds  in  his  most  Rabelaisian 
of  Ciichton  written  in  Latin  prose,  sup-  vein,  "  he  expired,  with  the  shrill  clai- 
plied  the  same  information  and  some-  ions  of  trumpets,  thunder  of  artillery, 
thing  more.  The  princely  murderer,  betbwacked  beating  of  drums,  universal 
we  are  here  told,  was  Crichton's  pupil,  clapping  of  hands,  and  loud  acclama- 
to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  lions  of  joy  for  so  glorious  a  victory  ; 
Pope  Clement  VIII.,  and  Crichton,  at  the  air  above  them  was  so  rarefied  by 
the  time  of  his  death,  was  thirty  years  the  extremity  of  the  noise  and  vehement 
sound,  dispelling  the  thickest  and  most 

•  A«tm.e...Ibl.b«ok,  ^l,o.ghlo.U.c  MIXinwl  P«"»  *""'.  '«?'.•    ■    •   "» 

teuton  i*u  that  of  1601,  .as  first  gl.co  In  »«7  sparrows  and  other  flying  (owls 

Nitts  ohJ  Qutriu.  were  laid  to  fall  to  the  ground  (or  want 
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of  air  enough  to  uphold  them  in  their  lated  concerning  this  incomparable 
flight."  C  rich  ton  may  be  certified  by  abwt  ttcc 
Crichton's  popularity  grew  rapidlf.  thousand  men  jet  living  who  have  known 
When  carnival  arrived,  he  undertook  to  him,  and,  truly,  of  his  acquaintance 
entertain  the  ducal  court.  A  stage  was  there  had  been  a  far  greater  number, 
set  up  in  the  palace  and  he  represented  but  that  before  he  was  thirty-two  year* 
"  the  conditions  of  all  manner  of  men  of  age  he  was  killed  as  you  have  heard." 
.  .  .  from  the  overweening  monarch  to  Urquhsrt  wrote  nearly  seventy  years 
the  peevish  swain,  through  all  the  inter-  after  the  event,  so  that  his  reference  to 
mediate  degrees  of  the  superficial  cour-  two  thousand  witnesses  is  a  patent  jest, 
tier,  proud  warrior,  dissembling  church-  His  history  clearly  incorporates  the  ru- 
man,  doting  old  man,  cozening  lawyer,  mored  details  of  Crichton  s  death,  which 
lying  traveller,  covetous  merchant,  rude  had  been  accepted  by  Wright,  John- 
seaman,  pedantic  scholar,  amorous  stone,  Abernethy,  Buchanan,  and 
shepherd,  envious  artisan,  vainglorious  Dempster,  but  where  he  travels  beyond 
master,  and  tricky  servant."  For  five  their  record,  he  is  easily  convicted  of 
hours  he  entertained  his  patrons,  impro-  romancing.  There  is  not  a  syllable 
vising  fitting  speeches  for  each  chaise-  elsewhere  to  confirm  the  bombastic 
ter,  and  assuming  the  fitting  costumes,  story  of  Crichton's  duel  and  improvised 
Details  are  given  of  "  the  jeers,  squibs,  comedy.  The  former  reads  like  a  too 
flouts,  bulls,  quips,  taunts,  whims,  jests,  ingenious  gloss  on  Wright's  mention  of 
clinches,  gibes,  mocks,  jerks,  with  all  the  fencers  who  were  employed  by  the 
the.  several  kinds  of  equivocations  and  prince  to  assault  the  Scotchman.  The 
other  sophistical  caprices  that  could  improvised  comedy  is  a  form  of  enter- 
properly  be  adapted  to  the  person  by  tainment  indigenous  to  Italy,  and  rarely 
whose  representation  he  intended  to  in-  practised  except  by  Italians.  The  total 
veigle  the  company  into  a  fit  of  mirth."  silence  of  Mantuan  chroniclers  respect* 
The  performance  over,  Crichton  went  ing  Crichton's  death  disposes  of  the  ofB- 
home  with  a  lady  of  the  court  who  had  cial  demonstrations  with  which  it  is  as- 
already  attracted  the  affection  of  the  sociated  in  Urquhart'*  pages.  Aisum- 
duke's  son.  The  authors  of  the  "  Ara-  ing  that  Crichton's  visit  to  Mantua  is 
bian  Nights"  are  not  more  explicit  in  proved,  it  cannot  have  terminated  later 
their  accounts  of  their  heroes'  amours  than  1586.  At  that  time  the  duke's 
than  is  Urquhart  in  his  description  of  only  son  was  Vincenso  dt  Gonxaga, 
this  visit.  Suddenly  masked  revellers,  who,  so  far  from  dying  immediately  of 
led  by  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Hantua,  remorse,  succeeded  his  father  in  1587, 
demand  admission  to  the  lady's  house,  and  lived  till  1619. 
A'page  attempts  to  bar  their  entrance,  The  difficulties  surrounding  Crich- 
but  they  insist  on  the  rights  of  carnival-  ton's  death  are  increased  by  questions 
mongers  to  make  themselves  disagree-  of  Chronology.  Aldus,  who  should 
able  and  will  not  be  denied.  Crichton  have  known  the  truth,  distinctly  states, 
hears  the  riot,  faces  the  drunken  band,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he  died  on  July  3, 
and  is  killed  by  the  prince,  who  does  1583,  bnt  he  supplies  no  other  details. 
not  recognize  him,  under  the  same  cir-  Those  who  insist  that  Crichton  was 
cumstances  as  those  already  related  by  killed  at  Mantua  do  not  venture  to  de- 
Wright  of  "  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  termine  the  date  with  any  precision, 
most  rare  and  singular  parts."  On  per-  Johnstone  suggests  15S1—  a  palpable 
ceiving  that  Crichton  is  his  victim,  the  error,  and  Buchanan  says  that  Crichton 
prince  endeavors  to  kill  himself,  and  was  thirty  when  he  died—a  statement 
the  duke,  his  father,  threatens  to  hang  which  would  give  1590  as  the  year  of 
him.  The  Mantuan  court  is  ordered  to  his  death.  Urquhart  in  the  gayety  of 
wear  mourning  for  nine  months  ;  a  pub-  his  heart  advances  the  theory  that  Crich- 
lic  funeral  is  decreed  ;  the  lady  is  pen-  ton  lived  through  thirty-two  years,  which 
sioned  by  the  court ;  poets  and  painters  defers  his  end  to  159a,  but  this  date  is 
do  what  they  can  to  immortalize  the  easily  proved  to  be  out  of  the  question, 
dead  man,  while  the  murderer  soon  dies  It  is  perplexing,  in  the  presence  of 
of  remorse.  "  The. verity  of  this  story,"  Aldus'*  distinct  assertion,  to  learn  that 
Urquhart  concludes,  "I  have*  here  re-  Crichton  himself  declares,   in  no  less 
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than  four  volume*  of  his  own  writing,  tion  of  his  native  land  in  the  service  of 
that  he  was  alive  in  Milan  late  in  1584  the  Muses.  Epigrams  and  verses  on 
and  early  in  1585.  None  of  these  book*  poetry,  rhetoric,  misers,  wicked  men, 
have-  been  pressed  before  int»  the  set-  careless  versifiers,  charity,  and  parasites 
vice  of  the  Scot's  biography  ;  two  of  alternate  in  succeeding  pages  with  the 
them  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  poet's  address  to  a  fool,  a  discussion 
bibliographers  ;  bat  genuine  copies  of  about  justice  between  a  poet  and  paint- 
all  are  in  the  Gsenville  Library  at  the  er,  and  panegyrics  on  Francisco  Cic- 
British  Museum.  The  visit  to  Milan  it  ereio,  a  professor  of  belles-lettres  at 
thus  a  new  fact  in  Crichton's  history.  Milan,  on  Sforsa's  two  sons,  Giovanni 

Cardinal  Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Baptist  a  and  Caesar,  and  the  like- 
Milan,  died  November  4,  1384,  and  no  Many  of  the  pieces  are  careless  improv- 
sooner  was  the  breath  out  of  hit  body  Stations ;  some  of  the  sentiments  are 
than  an  elegy  giving  a  very  just  and  de-  precociously  cynical,  but  there  is  no 
tailed  account  of  his  virtues  was  pnb-  poetry  in  any  of  the  stanzas,  and  many 
lished  at  Milan,  bearing  the  name  of  collections  of  Latin  verse  written  by 
James  Crichton  the  Scotchman  on  the  Englishmen  leave  Crichton's  volume 
title-page  as  author.  Crichton  claimed  very  far  behind.  The  book,  however, 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  dead  shows  that  at  Milan,  in  March,  1585, 
prelate,  a  man  of  culture  and  the  friend  Crichton  was  receiving  from  Brivius  and 
of  Aldus,  who  had  visited  him  in  1383.  his  sons,  and  from  one  or  two  of  the 
To  Aldus,  therefore,  Crichton  doubtless  Milanese  professors,  similar  courtesies 
owed  his  introduction.  The  elegy  was  to  those  which  he  had  experienced  at 
avowedly  written  by  request  of  Giovanni  Venice  and  Padua. 
Antonio  Magio,  to  whom  Crichton  else-  Nothing  further  is  known  of  Crich- 
where  addressed  an  epigram.  In  De-  ton's  career,  but  we  have  learned  enough 
cember,  1584,  Caspar  Visconti  sue-  to  confute  Aldus' s statement  that  Crich- 
ceeded  Boiromeo  in  the  archbishopric  ton  died  on  July  3,  1583.  How  Aldus 
of  Milan,  and  Crichton  issued  a  con-  came  to  mabe  the  mistake,  and  when 
gratulatory  ode.  In  the  concluding  line  Crichton  really  did  die  are  inquiries  not 
Crichton  describes  himself  as  "  born  on  readily  settled.  A  false  report  of  Crich- 
the  Scottish  confines  of  the  Arctic  ton's  death  may  have  reached  Venice  in 
shore,"  so  that  his  identity  is  indisputa-  1583,  and  may  account  for  Aldus'  s  rata- 
ble. In  the  same  year  (1584)  he  also  apprehension.  If  Aldus  ever  learned 
published  at  Milan  a  courtier's  conven-  bis  error  he  clearly  did  not  think  it 
tional  ode  on  the  marriage  of  Charles  worth  while  to  correct  it.  His  writings 
Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  in  March,  make  no  mention  whatever  of  Crichton 
1585,  issued  the  only  known  collected  after  the  address  to  his  memory  penned 
edition  of  his  Latin  poems.  in  November,  1583.     In  1585  Aldus  re- 

The  title-page  of  the  fourth  volume  is  moved  to  Bologna,  and  to  Pisa  in  1586, 
worth  noting,  tedious  as  it  is.  It  begins  where  he  became  professor  of  bclles- 
thus  :  "  The  Judgment  of  James  Crich-  lettres.  Change  of  scene  and  occupa- 
ton,  the  Scotchman,  dedicated  to  the  tion  may  easily  have  thrust  Crichton  out 
most  wise  and  noble  Sforza  Brivius,  of  his  memory.-  As  we  might  expect  in 
minister  of  the  chief  royal  treasury  of  the  case  of  so  impressionable  a  gentle- 
Milan,  concerning  the  authority  and  re-  man,  his  affections  were  very  short  ■ 
nown  of  the  Muses  and  of  the  specially  lived.  Had  Crichton  heard  that  his 
illustrious  poets,  defended  by  the  same  friend  and  patron  was  lamenting  his 
in  both  prose  and  verse,"  to  which,  we  supposed  death  at  the  moment  that  he 
are  told,  methods  of  studying  poetry  was  paying  and  receiving  compliments 
and  various  elegant  poems  are  added,  at  Milan,  he  would  surely  have  done 
Two  epigrams,  one  in  Latin  and  the  what  he  could  to  inform  Aldus  that  he 
other  in  Greek,  by  the  author  in  praise  was  still  alive.  Otherwise  we  must 
of  himself  follow,  together  with  the  credit  the  admirable  Scot  with  a  total 
printer's  name,  place,  and  date.  The  lack  of  friendly  feeling,  or  must  suppose 
opening  prose  dedication  to  Brivius  that  be  had  reasons  for  desiring  to  sum* 
(dated  from  Milan,  March  1,  1585)  re-  marily  close  his  connection  with  his 
peats  Crichton's  old  story  of  his  deser-  Venetian  patrons. 
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But  while  Aldus'  a  dates  are  indefensi-  istic  that  substantially  lifts  him  abore 

ble,  the  many  early  references  which  we  his  contemporaries.     His  was  an  age  in 

have  cited  regarding  Crichton's  murder  which  the  ideal  education  aimed  at  phys- 

at  Mantua  make  oat  a.primdfacic  case  ical   as  well  as  mental  perfection,  and 

for  the  truth  of  that  story.     All  of  it  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was    nearly  ap- 

may  not  be  literal  fact.     Rumor  is  pro-  preached  by  many  other  Englishmen, 

verbially  a  liar,  and  it  may  be  that  the  so  Crichton  doubtless  had  his  rivals  in 

murderous  assault  was  not  fatal,  that  it  Scotland.     Even  bis  mnemonic  ctpac- 

was  perpetrated  before  Crichton  put  in  ity,    although    rarely    paralleled,    bxi 

an  appearance  at  Milan,  and  that  it  in-  been  surpassed.     Cardinal  Meszofanti, 

spired    Aldus' s    lamentations.     But  in  from  his  youth  upward,  and  Bidder,  the 

that  case  we  might  expect  some  refer-  calculating  boy,  from  the  age  of  six, 

eace  to  it  in  the  books  which  Crichton  displayed  more  complex  powers,  and 

issued  at  Milan.  their  lives  are  more  valuable  in  the  sight 

On  the  whole  it  seems  unlikely  that  of  men  of  science  because  details  of 

Crichton  survived  15&6 — the  year  after  their  peculiar  aptitude  are  on  record, 

he  published  his  poems  at  Milan.     His  That  they  should  be  forgotten  by  the 

father  died  shortly  before  that  date,  and  multitude,  while  Crichton's  name  is  still 

much  land  was  entailed  upon  the  elder  on  every  lip,  is  a  testimony  to  the  infln- 

son.     But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  ence    of   clamor   on    history.      Aldus 

James  Crichton  ever  succeeded  to  any  shouted  his  praises  of  Crichton  loudly 

part  of  it.     We  know  that  in  1591  the  enough  to  arrest  general  attention,  and 

younger  brother  Robert  was  in  full  legal  none  troubled    themselves    to    inquire 

possession  of  all ;  by  that  date,  there-  whether  his  cause  justified  his  noisy 

fore,   James's    death   must  have   been  tones.     When  the  sound  of  his  voice 

proved  in  Scotland.    In  a  matter  where  was  dying  away  Urquhart  took  up  his 

conjecture  alone  is  possible,  we  incline  message,  and  gave  it  new  and  mote 

to  the  belief  that  Crichton  died  either  startling  utterance.     He  roared  out  in 

late  in  1585,  or  early   in   1586,   aged  his  Rabelaisian  dialect  that  Scotland's 

twenty-five    or    twenty-six,    and    that  chief  glory  was  none  other   than  the 

Mantua  has  a  better  claim  than  any  Admirable  Crichton.     The  type  of  rasn 

other  city  to  be  honored  as  his  burial-  (with  a  difference)  was  still  familiar  to 

place.  his  hearers,  yet  lacked,  a  distinctive  ap- 

Crichton  must  be  judged  by  what  he  pellation.     To  transfer  the  proper  name 

achieved  in  Genoa,  Venice,  Padua,  and  to  the  familiar  species  was  the  natural 

Milan.     All  other  knowledge  of  his  ex-  effect  of  Urquhart' s  strenuous  effort 

ploits  is  denied  the  serious  student  of  Crichton's  reputation  is  thus  only  ins 

history.     At  Paris,  Rome,  and  Mantua  slight  degree  historical.     It  is  the  min- 

he  distinguished  himself  only  in  fable,  gled  product  of  conventional  and  mean- 

His  place  in  history  is  not  difficult  to  ingless  panegyric,  of  grotesque  national 

define.      Compared    with    other   well-  pride,  and  of  a  picturesque  habit  of 

trained  youths  of  bis  generation,   his  popular    speech. — Gentleman's    Maga- 

power  of  memory  is  the  sole  character-  sine. 
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Wx  English  have  long  been  in  the  Matthews  in  the  New  Princeton  Remem 

habit  of  thinking  that  the  large  body  of  for  September  1887  and  January  1888. 

authors  in  the  United  States  are  the  From  this  statement  we  here  extracts 

most  fortunate  authors  in  the  world  ;  few  passages  mentioning  various  Aroeri- 

but  according  to  evidence  which  has  re-  can  works  which  have  been  published  in 

cently  been  put  forward,  and  which  we  England  without  permission,  first  ob- 

shall  hereafter  adduce,  they  are,  it  seems,  Uined,  of  their  authors,  and  for  the 

great  sufferers.  publication  of  which  they  have  received 

,    A  statement  of  their  hardships  was  nothing  from  the  English  publishers. 

presented  to  tbe  public  by  Mr.  Brander  "  Longfellow's    Poems,"    says   Mr. 
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Matthews,  "are  included  in  almost  fying  and  ennobling  influences,  the 
every  cheap  '  Library  '  issued  in  Eng-  abundant  sources  of  which  they  find  in 
land;  and  one  or  another  of  Haw  the  United  States.  Their "  Good  Tone 
thorne's  romances,  the  Scarlet  Letter,  Library,"  consisting  of  works  "  most 
or  Transformation  (as  the  English  pub-  calculated  to  elevate  the  mind  and  give 
lisher  miscalls  it),  is  always  turning  up  a  high  tone  to  the  character,"  contained 
in  English  catalogues,  even  in  the  most  twenty  different  works  when  Mr.  Mat- 
unexpected  collections.  Of  late  years  thews  attention  was  directed  to  it ;  and 
there  have  been  many  reprints  of  Emer-  all  of  these,  "  excepting  only  three,"  he 
son's  chief  books.  Before  Mr.  Lowell  tells  us,  "have  been  forced  across  the 
was  appointed  Minister  to  England  be  Atlantic  as  foreign  missionaries."  In 
was  known  there  as  the  author  of  the  his  eagerness  to  make  known  bow  inde* 
Biglow  Papers,  as  a  humorist  ooly,  and,  fatigable  are  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  St 
in  the  main,  as  a  rival  to  '  Artemas  Tyler,  in  assuring  to  the  English  people 
Ward  '  and  '  Josh  Billings  ; '  now  there  thie  moral,  as  well  as  the  intellectual, 
are  various  editions  of  his  serious  poems  blessings  derivable  from  American 
and  of  his  criticisms.  In  like  manner,  authors,  he  fills  nearly  three  octavo 
the  visit  of  Dr.  Holmes  to  London  last  pages  with  a  record  of  the  achievements 
summer  called  forth  a  host  of  reprints  of  that  firm.  He  informs  us  that  in 
of  his  prose  and  of  his  poetry."  their  series  of    "Favorite    Authors," 

The    "Star    Series,"    published  by  consisting   of    twenty-seven    volumes, 

Messrs.  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  "  con*  "  seven  by  American  authors  have  been 

tained  in  1885  ninety-one  numbers,  and  impressed  by  a  process  as  harsh  as  that 

of  these  I  have  been  able  to  identify  which  caused  the  war  of  1813  ;"  that  in 

thirty-six  as  of  American  authorship;  their  "Select  Library  of  Fiction,"  ex- 

among    them    are    The    Wide,     Wide  tending  to  nearly  four  hundred  volumes,  - 

World,    The  Prince  of  the  House  of  "  there  are  more  than  thirty  volumes 

David,    That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's,    Uncle  captured    unwillingly    and    unwittingly 

Toms  Cabin,  Little  Women,  Ben  Hur,  from  writers  who  were  born  on  this  (the 

and  six  of  Mr,  E.  P.  Roe's  stories."  Western)  side  of  the  Atlantic.  ...     In 

After    mentioning    other    American  1885  there  were  less  than  one  hundred 

books,  republished  without  the  consent  volumes  in    '  The    People's    Standard 

of  their  authors,  Mr.  Matthews  adverts  Library '  (also  issued  by  Messrs.  Ward, 

to  the  misdeeds  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  Lock,   &  Tyler),   and  of   these  near- 

&    Tyler,    who   publish    the    "  Home  ly  twenty  were  of  American    author- 

Treasure  Library,"  and  who  announce  ship." 

their  intention  that  "  a  tone  of  pure  The  world  of  English  readers  ought 
morality  and  lofty  aim  shall  characterize  to  be  really  grateful  to  Mr.  Matthews 
the  whole  of  the  volumes  in  this  library."  for  bis  efforts  to  awaken  it  to  a  just 
Of  the  thirty-eight  volumes  in  it  "  thirty  sense  of  its  indebtedness  to  these  enter- 
were  written  by  American  authors,  in*  prising  gentlemen  who,  in  addition  to 
eluding  Professor  Ingraham,  Miss  Al-  their  praiseworthy  work,  already  men* 
cott,  Mrs.  Whitney,  and  Miss  Wether*  tioned,  manifest  their  untiring  solicitude 
ill."  We  are  further  told  that  the  for,  and  endeavor  to  insure,  the  moral 
"Good  Worth  Library,"  published  by  excellence  and  purity  of  the  literary 
the  same  firm,  and  which  is  said  to  in-  material  which  they  offer  to  the  British 
dude  only  such  works  as  conduce  to  public  by  providing  it  with  that  admi- 
"  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  the  table  collection  of  books  called  the"  Lily 
furtherance  of  wisdom,  and  the  chum  of  Series."  The  public  are  offered  the 
amusement,"  contains  "at  least  seven  trustworthy  guarantee  of  this  fastidious 
American  books,  by  Mr.  Beecher,  Mr.  firm  of  excellent  moral,  as  well  as  liter- 
J.  T.  Headley,  Mr.  T.  T.  Monger,  and  ary,  censors  that  the  "  Lily  Series"  con- 
Professor  William  Mathews.  The  lists  exclusively  of  books  distinguished 
praiseworthy  energy  of  these  notable  "  by  their  high  tone,  pure  taste,  and 
publishers  in  providing  for  the  intellec-  thorough  principle,"  and  that  "no 
tual,  and  especially  the  moral,  develop-  author  whose  name  is  not  a  guarantee 
ment  of  the  English  people,  seems  to  be  of  the  real  worth  and  purity  of  bis  or 
chiefly  expended  in  diffusing  those  puri-  her  work,  or  whose  book  has  not  been 
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subjected  to  i  rigid  examination,  will  be  share  of  their  amusement,  as  well  as  of 

admitted  into  the  '  Lily  Series.'  "  their  moral  edification,  from  beyond  the 

Of  the  seventy-nine  books  contained  Atlantic  bv  virtue  of  the  ministration* 

in  this  series,    "  not  more  than  nine-  (Mr.   Matthews  calls  them  piracies)  of 

teen,"  Mr.  Matthews  assures  us,  "can  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler.     They 

be  ascribed  to  English  writers."     See-  are  not  alone,  however,  in  this  impor- 

ing  that  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler  tacit  work. 

had  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  order  to  Among  their  chief  co-operators,  ac- 
procure  three-fourths  of  these  works  of  cording  to  Mr.  Matthews,  are  Messrs. 
high  tone,  pure  taste,  and  thorough  J.  &  R.  Maxwell,  and  Messrs.  Warm 
principle,"  Mr.  Matthews  may  well  say,  &  Co.  The  series  of  "Illustrated 
as  he  does,  that  his  people  should  take  Merry  Folks'  Library,"  issued  by 
this  interesting  fact  "  as  a  high  compli-  Messrs.  Maxwell,  "seems,"  says  Mr. 
ment  to  the  morality  of  American  nov-  Matthews,  "  to  extend  to  fifty-two  num- 
elists."  He  implies  that  all  the  Ameri-  bers,  of  which  apparently  almost  every 
can  literary  works  which  form  a  large  one  is  attributed  to  an  American  author, 
proportion  of  the  whole  of  Messrs.  although  the  titles  of  some  of  these 
Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler's  publications  works  will,  no  doubt,  surprise  those 
have  been  republished  by  them  without  who  are  only  privileged  to  read  Ameri' 
permission  of  their  authors,  and  he  evi-  can  literature  hi  America."  This  re- 
dently  thinks  that  the  "  high  compli-  mark  introduces  us  to  another  aspect  of 
ment  to  their  morality,"  paid  to  them  the  doings  of  certain  British  publisher* 
by  the  unauthorized  publication  of  their  — doings  of  which  American  authors 
works,  is  insufficient  payment.  No  have  certainly  an  especial  right  to  corn- 
doubt  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler  plain.  As  Mr.  Matthews  has  made  hira- 
•  think  differently.  Perhaps  they  also  self  their  spokesman  on  this  matter,  as 
think  that  if,  systematically,  they  break  well  as  on  that  of  the  unauthorized  and 
the  commandment,  "Thou  shah  not  snpaid-for  republication  of  their  works, 
steal,"  they  make  ample  atonement  for  we  again  have  recourse  to  his  stale- 
their  habitual  sinnings  by  providing  the  ments. 

British  public  with  a  continuous  supply  The  title  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  MarNe 
from  the  trans-Atlantic  source — pure  Faun  was  changed  by  the  English 
and  undented— of  works  of  "  high  tone,  publisher  into  Transformation.  Of 
pure  taste,  and  thorough  principle  :"  as  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  ft  Tyler's  "  Good 
the  authorship  of  these  works  costs  tbem  Tone  Library,"  "Miss  Alcoa's  Little 
no  more  than  the  brooms  cost  the  Women  is  No.  15,  and  No.  16  is  Good 
broomseller  who  stole  them  ready  made,  Wives,  a  sequel  to  the  above — a  typical 
Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler,  emulat-  example  of  the  willingness  of  English 
ing  their  kindred  spirits,  engaged  in  like  publishers  of  a  certain  type  to  alter  the 
enterprises  on  the  other  side  of  the  At-  titles  of  American  books  without  right 
Ian  tic,  generously  otter  to  the  public  the  or  reason.  Another  example  of  tbii 
works  in  question  at  prices  enabling  pernicious  custom  can  be  found  in  jet 
every  one  to  partake  of  the  ennobling  another  collection  issued  by  Messrs. 
influence  of  the  literature  of  "  pure  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler,  a  series  of 
morality  and  lofty  aim,"  which  they  are  '  Favorite  Authors,'  m  which  we  dis- 
constantly  diffusing.  cover,  not  only  Mr.  John  Habberton'i 
But,  as  even  the  best  of  minds  cannot  Helen's  Babies  and  Other  People '$  ChU- 
prudently  be  kept  in  a  continuous  state  dren  (in  one  volume),  but,  also  accred- 
of  high  moral  tension,  Messrs.  Ward,  ited  to  the  same  author,  Grown-up 
Lock,  &  Tyler,  as  Mr.  Matthews  in-  Babies  and  other  People,  a  book  not  to 
forms  us,  considerately  provide  for  their  be  found  under  that  name  in  any  Ameri- 
readers  two  series  of  works  called  re-  can  catalogue.  .  .  .  .  Mr.  '  C.  D. 
speclively,  "  Bee  ton's  Humorous  Warner' s  My  Summer  in  a.  Garden  (re- 
Books,"  and  "Popular  Sixpenny  printed  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  & 
Books."  American  authors,  as  we  are  Tyler)  is  called  Pusley ;  and  there  are 
informed,  contribute  a  not  inconsider-  three  volumes  credited  to' Mark  Twain,' 
able  proportion  of  these,  and  thus  it  ap-  under  titles  which  he  never  gave  then 
pears  that  English  readers  derive  a  large  — Bye    Openers,    Practical   Jokes,   and 
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Screamers."  Referring  to  the  "  Illus-  work,  without  ahmt  to  the  public  of  the 
tiated  Merry  Folks'  Library,' '  issued  by  mutilation  to  which  it  had  been  sob- 
Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Maxwell  in  penny  jected-  After  referring  to  other  piracies 
books,  "almost  every  one  of  which  is  from  which  he  bas  suffered,  he  adds 
attributed  to  an  American  author,"  Mr.  that  '  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  pub- 
Matthews  remarks  :  "  I  do  not  tbink  I  lbhed,  in  1879,  my  book  on  Oratory  and 
exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the  most  de-  Orators;  and  another  London  house 
voted  admirers  of  these  authors  are  un-  published  a  garbled  edition  of  the  same 
acquainted  with  Tit  Bits,  by  Mr.  Bret  work  with  an  introduction  by  some 
Harte ;  with  Rich  Sells  and  Horrid  Doctor  of  Laws  whose  name  I  cannot 
Hoaxes,  by  Mr.  John  Habbetton  ;  with  recollect'  " 

Fie,  Fie,  you  Flirt,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Saxe,  "  Mr.  Champney's  fanciful  tale.  The 
and  with  Yankee  Ticklers,  by  Dr.  Bubbling  Teapot,  describes  the  adveu- 
Holmes.  Miss  Gilberts  Career,  a  novel  tures  of  a  child  in  the  different  countries 
by  Dr.  Holland,  was  reproduced  here,  of  the  world,  the  moral  being  that,  after 
Its  title  was  altered,  an  attempt  was  all,  the  American  child  has  the  best  of 
made  to  Anglicize  the  story  by  subeti-  it  A  British  edition  of  this  book  has 
tut  in  g  London  for  New  York,  and  by  been  issued,  with  '  England '  substituted 
changing  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  for  America  throughout  its  pages,  thus 
into  a  commemoration  of  the  Queen's  anglicizing  the  story  in  accordance  with 
birthday.  The  British  pirate's  hireling  a  spirit  which  I  should  call  parochial,  if 
who  did  this  work  was  careless,  and  in  I  had  not  at  hand  a  politer  epithet,  in- 
one  place  New  York  was  allowed  to  sular." 

stand  as  it  had  been  written  by  Dr.  Up  to  this  point  our  quotations  have 
Holland,  no  doubt  to  the  great  surprise  been  descriptive  of  the  doings  of  men 
of  the  unwary  reader,  who  might  well  whose  main  motive  of  action  is  the 
wonder  why  the  hero,  having  gone  to  making  of  money,  and  whose  actions  as 
London,  should  suddenly  appear  in  New  publishers  have  probably  a  moral  corn- 
York,  plexion  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 

"  The  experience  of  General  Lew  majority  of  men  engaged  in  other 
Wallace  with  Messrs.  Frederick  Warne  branches  of  business ;  but  we  confess 
&  Co.  is  perhaps  even  more  peculiar  to  being  somewhat  appalled  by  finding 
than  this.  When  General  Wallace  was  that  a  professedly  religious  body — the 
last  in  London  he  went  to  Warne' s  "  London  Religious  Publication  Soci- 
shop,  and  bought  a  copy  of  Ben  Hur.  ety"  — condescends,  by  appropriating 
He  examined  it  for  a  minute,  and  then  property  not  its  own,  to  put  itself  on  a 
asked  to  see  the  head  of  the  firm,  whose  level  with  the  publishers  already  men- 
attention  be  called  to  certain  alterations  lioned  :  "  Mr.  Noah  Brooks's  Boy  End' 
made  in  England  without  any  authority  grants  was  reprinted  in  England  by  the 
from  him.  '  I  see  that  you  have  London  Religious  Publication  Society, 
changed  my  title,'  said  General  Wal-  which  paid  the  author  a  trifling  sum  for 
lace  ;  '  and  you  have  written  an  entirely  writing  an  introduction,  but  never  prof- 
new  preface  and  signed  my  name  to  it.'  fered  a  penny  for  the  book  itself,  al- 
The  publisher  hesitated,  and  at  last  though  its  managers  boasted  that  they 
stammered  forth  that  they  thought  they  had  sold  more  copies  in  England  than 
could  improve  upon  it  *  And  have  were  issued  in  America.  Throughout 
you  taken  any  other  liberties  with  my  the  book  dollars  and  cents  were  changed 
book  ? '  pursued  General  Wallace  ;  and  to  pounds  shillings  and  pence— yet  none 
Mr.  Warne  answered  that  they  had  left  of  the  latter  ever  reached  the  American 
out  the  story  of  '  Ben  Hur,'*  and  made  author.  Other  similar  changes  of  a 
a  few  minor  changes  !  minor  character   were  made  here  and 

"  Professor  William  Mathews  writes  there.     They  then  had  the  impudence 

me  that  he   found,   in  the   '  Friendly  to  propose  to  Mr.  Brooks  to  write  an  in- 

Counsel    Series'    of    Ward,   Lock,   &  troductioo   to  his  base-ball  story,  The 

Tyler,  an  edition  of  his  Getting  on  in  Ike  Fairptrt  Nine,  and  they  would  take  that 

World,  containing  less  than  half  of  the  also  and  change  the  game  to  cricket !" 

■  •■           ■  If  the  saints  who  parade  their  saintli- 

*  The  Italics  are  oun.  ness   by  issuing   religious  publications, 
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presumably  for  the  conversion  of  sin-  in  this  esse  of  toots.  What  you  are 
ners,  act  as  indicated  in  the  passage  last  complaining  about,  what  yon  are  mak- 
quoted,  we  surely  need  to  temper  our  ing  all  this  trouble  about,  is  a  bitter 
judgment  of  the  "worldlings"  and  grievance  which  passed  oat  of  this  world 
'  un  regenerate,"  with  a  large  admixture  and  into  its  eternal  grave  more  than  fit- 
of  charity  when  they  do  likewise.  teen  years  ago.  When  I  say  eternal,  I 
In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  pre-  mean,  of  coarse,  if  you  will  let  it  alone, 
sented  a  brief  summary  of  Mr.  Mat-  Matthews,  it  is  a  dead  issue — utterly 
thews'  complaint  of  the  hardships  of  dead,  and  legally  forgotten." 
American  authors,  and  though  we  admit  Turning  from  the  past  to  the  present 
that  an  author,  whose  books  are  pirated,  we  must  mention  that  Mr.  Matthews 
and,  it  may  be,  mutilated  at  the  same  fully  recognizes,  and,  indeed,  clearly 
time,  suffers  a  serious  injury,  we  are  states,  the  exact  nature  of  the  raw  of 
constrained  to  conclude  that  the  bard-  English  copyright  as  it  affects  foreigners, 
ships  m  question  are  largely  exaggcr-  He  says  :  "  If  an  American  author 
ated.  Some  of  the  works  which  he  wishes  to  make  sure  of  an  English  copy- 
mentions  as  having  been  pirated— works  right,  there  is  only  one  course  for  bin 
of  Emerson  and  of  Longfellow  for  ex-  to  pursue  :  he  must  publish  his  boos:  in 
ample— were  reprinted,  and  became  the  the  United  Kingdom  before  he  publishes 
common  property  of  English  publishers,  it  in  America,  and  he  must  be  in  the 
between  thirty  and-forty  years  ago  ;  and,  British  dominions  when  it  is  so  published 
therefore,  before  the  judgment  pro-  in  the  United  Kingdom."  Now  it  is 
nonnced  in  the  House  of  Lords  (in  the  quite  certain  that  a  foreigner  can  obtain 
case  of  Jeffries  versus  Boosey)  assured  a  valid  copyright  not  only  in  the  United 
to  foreigners,  and,  therefore,  to  Ameri-  Kingdom,  but  throughout  the  British 
cans,  who  choose  to  comply  with  the  Empire  in  the  manner  just  described ; 
conditions  laid  down,  a  copyright  in  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  all  the 
their  works  throughout  the  British  Em-  hardships  of  which  Mr.  Matthews  com- 
pare. Hardships  of  American  authors,  plains  can  be  abolished  by  every  Araeri- 
respecting  books  published  before  that  can  citizen  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
date,  belong  to  the  past,  and,  like  mill-  securing  for  himself  a  British  copyright 
ions  of  other  hardships  of  the  barbarous  by  adopting  the  simple  method  men- 
and  dark  ages  which  extend  even  into  tioned  above.  By  doing  so  he  can  re- 
the  present  century,  and  which  still  pro-  lain  absolute  control  of  his  work,  and, 

{'ect  their  shadow  over  us,  though  in  therefore,  he  can  both  prevent  its  publi- 

lappily  diminishing  gloom,  need  to  be  cation  except  by  his  authority,  and,  of 

buried  and  forgotten.     In  Mark  Twain's  coarse,   can  equally    prevent  any  one 

capital  letter  to   Mr.  Matthews,*  con-  from  changing  or  modifying  its  tide,  and 

cerning  his  article  quoted  above,  these  from  mutilating  it  in  any  way. 
ancient  cases  of  piracy  are  tbus  referred        Mr.    Matthews,   however,  does    not 

to  : —  consider  the  powers  thus  accorded  to 

"  You  say :    '  In   1876,    Longfellow  his  fellow-citisens  to  be  an  adequate 

complained  that  he  had  been  pirated  by  remedy  for  the  evils  of  which  be  com- 

twenty-two  publishers.'     Did  he  mean  plains.     He  seems  to  think  that  the 

after  England  had  offered  him  and  the  necessity    under    which    an    American 

rest  of  us  protection,  and  was  standing  author  labors  of  being  obliged  to  go  to, 

always  ready  to  make  her  offer  good  ?  and  remain  in,  Canada  or  some  part  of 

Next,    'In    1856,    Hawthorne'— some  her  Majesty's  dominions  while  his  book 

more  ancient  history.     You  follow   it  is  being  published  in  England,  may  be, 

with  more  and  more  and  more  examples  and  often  is,   an  evil  as  great  as,  or 

— of  ancient  history  ;  ancient  history,  greater  than,  that  of  suffering  his  book 

and,  properly  and  righteously,  out  of  to  be  pirated  and  even  mutilated.     "  A 

court.     By  no  fairness  can  they  be  cited  trip  to  Canada  is  an  easy  thing,"  be 

in  this  modern  time  ;  by  no  legitimate  says,  "for  a  rich  author  ;  but  it  is  not 

pretext  can  they  be  summoned  to  testify  as  easy  for  a  poor  author  who  may  chance 

to  live  in  Florida  or  Texas.     Prior  pub- 

*  Published  in  the  New  Pfinatm  Review  for  lication  in  England"  is  not  an  easy 

■mary  18SB.  thing  "  for  a  young  author,  unknown  to 
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fame  and  to  English  publishers,  modest-  since  the  pirate  would  probably  not  have 

ly    sending    forth  his  first  book,   and  offered  anything  for  the  book  if  it  had 

doubting  whether  it  is  worth  printing  or  been  copyrighted,  but  would  have  merely 

whether  he  has  not  been  a  fool  for  his  left  it  in  oblivion  and  unpublished." 

pains To  protect  them  all,  they        Mr.  Matthews  must  be  a  very  bold 

would  all  have  to  be  published  in  Eng-  man  indeed,  or  he  must  have  an  un- 
land  before  they  were  published  in  bounded  belief  in  the  benevolence  of  the 
America,  and  the  author  of  each  would  English  people  and  in  the  beneficence 
have  had  to  be  in  Canada,  or  at  Ber-  of  English  law,  or  he  may  be  endowed 
muda,  or  the  Bahamas,  or  somewhere  with  that  charming  quality— nuftWe,  to 
else  under  the  British  flag,  at  the  mo-  a  degree  distinguishing  him  in  this  re- 
ment  when  his  book  was  issued  in  Lon-  spect  above  all  his  countrymen  :  other- 
don To    demand    from    every  wise,  how  can  we  account  for  his  ap- 

American  author  prior  publication  of  pearance  as  counsel  in  the  case  he  has . 
his  book  in  England  is  to  lay  a  heavy  undertaken  ?  He  knows  that  ever  since 
burden  on  him— a  burden  that  it  is  often  the  declaration  of  American  indepen- 
absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  bear."  dence  until  now,  the  property  of  English 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  diffi-  authors  has  been  systematically  stolen 
culty  encountered  by  poor  or  inexperi-  by  American  publishers,  who,  honorable 
enced  American  authors  in  securing  a  exceptions  excepted,  make  their  fortune 
British  copyright  is  a  good  deal  exagger-  out  of  the  sale  of  these  stolen  goods  ;  he 
ated  in  the  passage  just  quoted.  The  knows  that  though  efforts  have  been  re- 
great  majority  of  authors  live  in  cities  peatedly  made  in  order  to  induce  the 
or  large  towns,  and  most  of  the  large  American  Government  to  grant  to  Eng- 
centres  of  population  in  the  American  lish  authors  a  copyright  in  the  United 
Union  are  in  the  Northern  part  of  it ;  States,  it  is  still  refused ;  be  knows 
moreover,  railway  travelling  in  the  that  the  conscience  of  the  American 
United  States  is  reasonably  cheap  ;  people,  who  have  long  been  accustomed 
therefore,  a  trip  over  the  Canadian  bor-  to  the  luxury  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
der  cannot  be  very  costly  ;  and,  as  resi-  English  genius  or  literary  labor  without 
dence  in  Canada  is  only  necessary  at  paying  for  it,  has  not  yet  been  awakened 
the  date  of  publication  of  the  book  to  to  a  sense  of  this  great  national  wrong  ; 
be  copyrighted  in  England,  the  cost  of  bat,  on  the  contrary,  still  deliberately 
sucb  residence  certainly  need  not  be  sanctions,  or  complacently  acquiesces 
heavy.  The  number  of  American  an-  in  it ;  he  knows  that,  though  a  few 
thors,  therefore,  who  are  debarred  from  United  States  men,  morally  in  advance 
obtaining  a  British  copyright 'by  their  of  the  great  majority  of  their  country- 
inability  to  bear  the'  cost  of  doing  so,  men,  urge  on  the  American  people  and 
must,  we  feel  sure,  be  very  small.  Mark  its  supreme  legislature  the  expediency 
Twain,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Matthews,  of  putting  an  end  to  the  prevailing  sys- 
offers  some  sensible  suggestions  on  this  tem  of  wholesale  robbery  of  English 
point: — "  To-day  the  American  author  authors,  American  statesmen  come  for- 
can  go  to  Canada,  spend  three  days  ward  and  disgrace  themselves  by  advo- 
there,  and  come  home  with  an  English  eating  the  claims  of  American  printers, 
and  a  Canadian  copyright,  which  is  as  bookbinders,  and  publishers  on  English 
strong  as  if  it  had  been  built  out  of  rail*  authors'  property,  and  by  insisting, 
way  iron.  If  he  does  not  take  this  trip  therefore,  that  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
and  do  this  thing,  it  is  a  confession  that  a  copyright  shall  be  accorded  to  English 
he  does  not  think  his  foreign  market  authors,  unless  it  be  clogged  with  the 
valuable  enough  to  justify  the  expense  condition  that  their  works  shall  be 
of  securing  it  by  the  above  process,  printed  by  American  printers,  shall  be 
Now  it  may  turn  out  that  that  book  is  bound  by  American  binders,  and  shall 
presently  pirated  in  London.  What  be  published  by  American  publishers  I 
then  ?  Why,  simply  this  :  the  pirate  On  the  other  hand,  he  knows  that,  ac- 
has  paid  that  man  a  compliment ;  he  cording  to  the  law  of  England,  an 
has  thought  more  of  the  book  than  the  American  can  obtain  an  indisputable 
man  thought  of  it  himself.  And,  doubt-  copyright  in  every  part  of  the  British 
less,  the  man  is  not  pecuniarily  injured,  Empire  for  every  book,  pamphlet,  or 
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magazine  article  be  may  write  ;  and  yet  is  denied  to  English  authors  ;  in  face  of 
Mr.  Matthews  comes  forward,  Don  the  fact  that  every  American  author  en- 
Quixote-like,  to  redress  the  wrongs  joys  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  ae- 
suffered  in  England  by  American  au-  cure  a  copyright  in  every  part  of  the 
thorn,  and  by  way  of  doing  so  fills  at  British  dominions,  Mr.  Matthews,  with 
least  fifteen  pages  of  the  New  Princeton  a  cool  and  heroic  assurance  worthy  of  a 
Review  with  a  catalogue  of  those  wrongs  better  cause,  puts  forth  the  modest  claim 
committed  by  English  pirates !  Al-  that  England  should  remedy  the  griev- 
thougb  literary  piracy  is  legal  through-  ance  of  American  authors  which  be  has 
out  the  United  States,  and  although  an  set  forth  .by  so  amending  the  English 
American  author  can,  if  be  chooses,  law  of  copyright  that  Americana  may 
prevent  the  piracy  of  his  works  in  all  avail  themselves  of  it  without  fulfilling 
parts  of  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Mat-  the  conditions  now  annexed  to  its  ac- 
thewe  deliberately  affirms  "that  the  quisition.  With  the  seeming  naivete  we 
British  pirate  is  not  at  all  inferior  in  have  already  ascribed  to  him,  he  says  : — 
enterprise  to  the  American  pirate,  nor  is  "  What  we  desire  from  Great  Britain  is 
he  mare  infrequent f*  He  adds  :  "It  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  will grac 
is  to  this  great  and  increasing  (!)*  piracy  full  copyright  to  every  American  book  ac- 
hy British  publishers  that  I  wish  to  di-  actly  as  if  its  author  were  a  British 
rect  attention."  Moreover,  he  assures  subject''  He  does,  indeed,  recognize 
as  that  the  change  of  title  or  mutilation  that  English  authors  have  a  claim  to 
of  American  books,  though  often  per-  copyright  in  the  United  Slates ;  but, 
petrated  in  England,  has  no  parallel  by  evidently,  in  his  mind,  that  is  a  aecond- 
the  change  of  title  or  mutilation  of  Eng-  ary  consideration,  and  in  the  following 
lish  books  in  America,  where  "  there  is  sentence  he  places  it  as  such  : — "  The 
piracy  enough  and  to  spare,  but  it  is  remedy  [of  the  alleged  hardships  of 
bold  and  open  ;  it  does  not  mangle  its  American  authors]  is  to  let  the  American 
victims.  The  American  pirates  may  author  control  his  own  book  in  Great 
take  all  the  books  of  a  British  author,  Britain  as  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
but  they  are  not  apt  to  alter  these  in  any  let  the  English  author  do  likewise."  We 
way,  nor  to  deprive  the  author  of  any-  venture  to  think  that  before  asking  any 
thing  but  his  just  pay.  They  may  steal  addition  to  the  great  and  unreciprocated 
his  purse,  but  they  do  not  rob  him  of  boon  which  American  authors  already 
his  good  name."  How  admirably  con-  enjoy  in  the  shape  of  a  full  and  indis- 
siderate  and  gentlemanly  American  pi-  putable  copyright  in  England  and  all  her 
rates  must  be !  We  English  may  be  dependencies,  Mr.  Matthews  and  his 
thankful  for  at  least  one  consoling  fellowcitizens  would  do  well  to  demand 
thought  in  connection  with  this  un-  from  the  United  States  "  the  enactment 
pleasant  subject :  the  essential  wicked-  of  a  law  which  will  give  full  copyright" 
ness  of  the  Americans  and  of  ourselves  in  America  to  every  English  book— a 
in  this  matter  appears  to  be  equal ;  the  copyright  as  complete  and  indisputable 
only  difference  between  us  consists  in  as  that  already  accorded  by  England  to 
the  fact  that  the  Americans  are  pre-  American  authors.  We  rejoice  in  being 
vented  from  mangling  their  victims  by  able  to  fortify  this  opinion  by  the  follow- 
the  fear  of  being  found  out  "Even  ing  extracts  from  Mark  Twain's  cogent 
though  I  should  find,"  says  Mr.  Mat-  and  effective  letter  to  Mr.  Matthews  :— 
thews,  "  that  a  number  of  these  outrages  "I  refer  to  this  remark  of  yours,  and 
had  been  perpetrated  in  this  country,  I  where  you  forgot  to  italicize,  I  have 
should  still  feel  sure  that  Americans  are  supplied  the  defect :  '  The  English 
less  frequently  guilty  than  the  British,  courts  have  held  that,  under  certain  cir- 
because  I  know  that  there  is  a  greater  cumstances,  prior  publication  in  Great 
chance  of  detection  and  exposure  here  Britain  will  give  an  author  copyright  in 
in  the  United  States  than  there  is  in  England,  whatever  his  nationality  may 
Great  Britain.' '  be.     How  could  you  set  down  this  great. 

In  face  of  the  fact  that  copyright  of  big,  generous  fact,  this  fact  which  offers 

any  kind  or  degree  in  the  United  States  its  fine  and  generous  hospitalities,  with- 

■■  out  equivalent  or  even  thank-yon,  to  the 

*  The  italic*  iu  both  passages  are  ours.  swindled  scribe  of  all  the  climes  the  sub 
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in  his  course  shines  upon — even  to  yon  yourself  right  ?     Why  no,  it  puts  you 

yourself— how  could  you  set  it  down,  in  such  a  rickety  position.     I  read  it  to 

and  not  uncover  in  its  magnificent  pres-  the  cat— well,  I  never  saw  a  cat  carry 

ence  ?    How  could  you  set  it  down  and  on  so  before. 

not  be  smitten  with  a  large  and  sudden  "  But,  of  coarse,  somebody  or  tome- 
realization  of  the  contrast  between  its  thing  was  to  blame — you  were  in  honor 
open,  broad  palm  and  the  stingy,  bound  to  make  that  fact  clear,  or- you 
clenched  fist  of  our  own  country  ?  How  couldn't  possibly  excuse  yourself  for 
could  you  look  it  in  the  face — that  raking  all  this  dust  Now,  I  will  give 
friendly,  fresh,  wholesome,  hearty,  wel-  any  rational  man  400,000  guesses,  and 
coming,  modern  countenance— and  go  go  bail  that  he  will  run  short  before  he 
on  throwing  stale  mud  over  its  head  at  has  the  luck  to  put  his  finger  on  the 
its  predecessor,  an  old  kiln-dried,  moss-  place  where  you  locate  that  blame.  Now 
backed,  bug-eaten,  antediluvian  mummy  listen — and  try  to  rise  to  the  size  of  this 
that  wasn't  doing  anything  to  you,  and  inspired  verdict  of  yours  ;  '//  is  the  con- 
couldn't  if  it  had  wanted  to?  How  dition  of  the  law  which  is  at  fault.'  (!) 
could  you  ?  You  are  the  very  wrong-  Upon  my  life,  I  have  never  heard  any- 
headedest  person  in  America.  I  tell  it  thing  to  begin  with  the  gigantic  impu- 
you  for  your  own  solace.  Why,  man,  deuce  of  that.  The  cat— but  never 
you — well,  you  are  geometrically  color-  mind  the  cat ;  the  cat  is  dead ;  a  cat 
blind  ;  you  can't  see  the  proportions  of  can't  stand  everything.  'The  remedy  is 
things.  And  you  are  injudicious,  to  change  the  law,  and  then  you  go 
Don  t  you  know  that  as  long  as  you  owling  along,  just  as  K  there  was  never 
have  got  a  goitre  you  have  to  trundle  anything  more  serious  in  this  world  than 
around  on  a  wheelbarrow,  you  can' t  the  stupefying  nonsense  you  are  talking, 
divert  attention  from  it  by  throwing  Change  the  law  ?  Change  it  ?  In  what 
bricks  at  a  man  that's  got  a  wart  on  the  way,  pray  ?  A  law  which  gives  us  abso- 
back  of  his  ear  ?  Those  blacklegs  in  lately  unassailable  and  indestructible 
Congress  keep  us  furnished  with  the  copyright  at  cost  of  not  a  single  penny, 
prize  goitre  of  the  moral  and  intellec-  not  a  moment  of  time,  not  an  iota  of 
tual  world,  and  the  thing  for  you  to  do  trouble,  not  even  the  bother  of  asking 
is  to  let  the  wart-wearers  strictly  alone,  for  it  1  Change  it  ?  How  are  you  going 
....  Your  modem  instances  convict  to  change  it?  Matthews,  I  am  your 
your  clients  of  not  knowing  enough  to  friend,  and  you  know  it ;  and  that  is 
come  in  when  it  rains.  From  your  first  what  makes  me  say  what  I  do  Bay  :  you 
page  to  your  last  one,  you  do  not  chance  want  a  change  of  air,  or  you'll  be  in  the 
to  get  your  hands  on  a  single  argument  asylum  the  first  thing  you  know." 
that  isn't  a  boomerang.  And,  finally,  Mark  Twain's  experience  of  the  value 
to  make  your  curious  work  symmetrical  to  Americans  of  the  English  law  of 
and  complete,  you  rest  from  your  piti-  copyright  entitles  him  to  speak  with 
less  lathering  of  the  bad  English  pub-  authority  concerning  it ;  and  his  evi- 
lisher,  and  fall  to  apologizing  him — and,  dence  proves,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Mat- 
apparently,  to  the  good  one,  too,  I  thews'  long  list  of  depredations  on  the 
don't  know  why.  '  At  bottom,  the  pub-  property  of  American  authors  committed 
Ushers,  good  or  bad,  are  net  to  blame.'  by  '  British  pirates,"  that,  after  all,  the 
You  are  right  for  once,  perfectly  right ;  opinion  alluded  to  at  the  opening  of  this 
they  are  not  to  blame — to-day  ;  if  they  article  is  correct— viz.,  that  American 
commit  a  piracy  in  these  days,  nine-  authors  "  are  the  most  fortunate  authors 
tenths  of  the  sin  belongs  with  the  Ameri-  in  the  world."  The  proportion  of  the 
can  author.  And  since  yon  perceive  civilised  world  over  which  their  power 
that  they  are  not  to  blame,  what  did  of  copyright  extends  is  far  greater  than 
you  blame  them  for  ?  If  you  were  going  that  over  which  the  copyright  accorded 
to  take  it  all  back,  why  didn't  you  take  to  authors  in  any  part  of  Europe  can  be 
it  all  back  earlier,  and  not  write  it  at  made  to  apply.  The  excess  of  advan- 
all  ?  Hang  it,  you  are  not  logical.  Do  tage  possessed  in  this  respect  by  Ameri- 
you  think  that  to  lather  a  man  all  can  authors  consists,  in  fact,  in  the  vast 
through  eleven  pages,  and  then  tell  him  area  of  the  United  States  with  its  55,- 
he  isn't  to  blame  after  all,  is  treating  000,000  of  people — people  whose  appe- 
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tite  for  books  exceeds  that  of  any  other  England  has  taken  the  first  step — si- 
nation.  Moreover,  American  authors  though  it  is  not  as  wide  a  stride  as  yon 
enjoy  the  enormous  advantage  of  being  are  pleased  to  think  it  Our  turn  it  is 
able  to  stock  their  literary  workshops  now  to  advance  along  the  path  of  honesty 
with  the  very  best  literary  material  Eu-  and  Justice.  England  will  meet  us  half- 
rope  produces  without  paying  one  far-  way.  England  stands  ready  to  grant  us 
thing  to  the  producers  of  it.  The  whole  ail  we  ask,  if  we  are  prepared  to  do  as  we 
literary  world  east  of  the  Atlantic  is  are  done  by.  As  yet,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
plundered  for  their  benefit.  Every  the  people  of  these  United  States  are  in  a 
European  author  who,  by  the  fertility  condition  of  ethical  inertia."  * 
of  his  genius,  or  by  life-long  labor,  ere-  We  recognize,  though  reluctantly  and 
ates  works  of  intrinsic  or  pecuniary  sorrowfully,  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
value,  is  liable  to  have  the  fruits  of  his  Matthews'  diagnosis  of  the  moral  mal- 
brain  stolen  from  him  by  American  pi-  ady  from  which  our  American  cousins 
rates,  who  sell  them  at  a  wondrously  low  are  suffering,  and  we  especially  thank 
price,  as  most  stolen  goods  are  sold,  to  him  for  the  excellent  name  by  which  he 
American  authors,  of  course,  as  well  as  has  distinguished  it— excellent,  because 
to  all  other  citizens  of  the  Great  Repub-  it  represents  at  once  a  complete  idea  of 
lie.  The  foregoing  advantages  which  the  exact  nature  of  the  affection  in  ques- 
American  authors  possess  are,  it  will  be  tion.  So  toon  as  a  physician  has  arrived 
admitted,  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  at  a  coriect  diagnosis  of  his  patient's 
and  far  outweigh  any  pecuniary  loss  or  disorder,  he  has  made  a  great  step 
literary  mutilation  he  may  suffer  at  the  toward  affecting  a  cure  :  we  earnestly 
hands  of  the  "British  pirates"  when,  hope,  therefore,  now  that  Mr.  Matthews 
owing  solely  to  his  own  ignorance,  has  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  disease 
supineness,  or  indifference,  he  does  not  which  is  the  cause  of  the  evil  he  de- 
adopt  the  precautions,  which  he  always  plores,  and  has  become  convinced  that 
can  adopt,  in  order  to  shield  himself  ethical  inertia  is  undoubtedly  endemic 
from  these  attacks.  in  the  United  States,  he  will  forthwith 
Mark  Twain's  scathing  letter  seems  enroll  himself  in  that  band  of  distrn- 
to  have  modified  somewhat  Mr.  Mat-  guished  Americans  who  are  happily  free 
thews'  eccentric  ideas  as  to  the  alleged  from  the  disorder  in  question,  and  will 
hardships  of  American  authors  ;  for,  in  vigorously  co-operate  with  them  in  en- 
his  reply  to  it,  he  expressly  recognizes,  deavoring  to  rouse  the  whole  of  their 
for  the  first  time,  that  in  order  to  remedy  countrymen,  by  the  persistent  admmis- 
the  "deplorable  state  of  affairs"  of  tration  of  moral  tonics,  from  the  lament- 
which  he  complains,  it  behoves  the  able  "condition  of  ethical  inertia" 
United  States  to  render  justice  to  Eng-  now  prevalent  throughout  the  Union. — 
land.  "It  is  for  us  here,  '  he  says,  "  in  Westminster  Review. 
America    now  to  make  the  next  move. 
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t  gerate  what  is  already  prominent  in  the 
model,  and  in  this  way  to  produce  a 

Caricature  is  a  distinct  species  of  likeness  which  misrepresents  the  person, 

characterization,   in  which  the  salient  while  it  remains  recognizable.     Instead 

features  of  a  person  or  an  object  have  of  emphasis,  simple  distortion  may  be 

been  emphasized  with  the  view  of  ren-  used  to  secure  the  effect  of  caricature, 

deriog  them  ridiculous.     The  derivation  For  example,  the  hints  suggested  by  re- 

of  this  word  justifies  my  definition.     It  flection  in  a  spoon  are  amplified  into  an 

comes    from    the  Italian    caricare,   to  absurd  portrait.     Some  faces  and  figures 

charge  with  a  burden,  or  to  surcharge.     

Thus  caricare  un  ritratto  means  to  exsg-  *  The  italics  are  oars. 
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lend  themselves  better  to  the  concave,  be    reckoned    as  essentially  idealistic, 

others  to  the   convex  surface  of    the  In  so  far  as  a  caricature  is  powerfully 

spoon.     Or  a  fairly  accurate  image  of  a  conceived,  it  calls  into  play  fine,  though 

man   or    woman,   modelled   in    gutta-  never  the  noblest,  never  the  most  ami- 

percha,  may  be  pulled  about  in  various  able,  qualities  of  interpretation. 
directions,  with  the  result  of  producing 
a  series  of  burlesque  portraits,  in  which 

the  likeness  of  the  individual  is  never  Thi  fantastic  need  have  no  element 

wholly  lost  of  caricature.     It  invariably  implies  a 

The  most  effective  kind  of  caricature  certain    exaggeration   or  distortion    of 

does  not  proceed  by  such  distortion,  nature ;  but  it  lacks  that  deliberate  in- 

It  renders  its  victim  ludicrous  or  vile  by  tention  to  disparage,  which  lies  at  the 

exaggerating  what  is  defective,  mean,  root  of  caricature.     What  we  call  fantas- 

ignoble  in  his  person,  indicating  at  the  tic  in  art  results  from  an  exercise  of  the 

same  time  that  some  corresponding  Saws  capricious   fancy,   playing  with   things 

in  his  spiritual  nature  are  revealed  by  which  it  combines  into  arbitrary  non- 

them.     The  masterpieces  of  this  art  are  existent  forms.     These  may  be  merely 

those  in  which  troth  has  been  accentu-  graceful,  as  is  the  case  with  arabesques 

ated  by  slight  but  deft  and  telling  em-  devised  by  old  Italian  painters — frescoed 

phasis.     Nothing,  as  Aretino  once  re-  patterns   upon    walls    and  ceilings,   in 

marked,  is  more  cruel  than  malevolent  which  tendrils  of  the  vine,  acanthus  foli- 

insistence  upon  fact.     You  cannot  in-  age,  parts  of  beasts  and  men  and  birds, 

jute  your  neighbor  better  than  by  telling  and  fabulous  creatures  are  brought  into 

the  truth  about  him,  if  the  truth  is  to  quasi-organic   fusion   with  candelabra, 

his  discredit     You  cannot  make  him  goblets,  lyres,  and  other  familiar  objects 

appear  ridiculous  more  crushingly  than  of  utility. 

by  calling  attention  to  real  faults  in  his  In  its  higher  manifestations  fantastic 

physique.  art  creates  beautiful  or  terrific  forms  in 

Those    extraordinary  caricatures   of  correspondence  with  some  vision  of  the 

human  faces  which  Leonardo  da  Vinci  excited  imagination.     The  sphinx  and 

delighted  to    produce,   illustrate    both  the  dragon,  the  world-snake  of  Scandi- 

methods  of    emphasis  and    distortion,  navian  mythology,  Shakespeare's  Ariel, 

But  they  also  exhibit  the  play  of  a  fan-  Dante's  Lucifer,   are  fantastic  in  this 

tastic  imagination.     He  accentuated  the  higher  sense.     In  them  real  conditions 

analogies  of  human  with  bestial  features,  of  man's  subjective  being  have  taken 

or  degraded  his  models  to  the  level  of  sensuous  shape  at  the  bidding  of  creative 

goitred  idiots  by  subtle  blurrings  and  genius.     The  artist,  while  giving  birth 

erasures  of  their  nobler  traits.  to  such  fantastic  creatures  of  imagina- 

Caricature  is  not  identical  with  satire  tion,    resembles    a   deeply-stirred    and 

Caricature  implies  exaggeration  of  some  dreaming  man,  whose  brain  projects  im- 

sort.     The  bitterest  satire  hits  its  mark  possible  shapes  to  symbolize  the  pertur- 

by  no  exaggeration,  but  by  indignant  bations  of  his  spirit.     Myth  and  alle- 

and  unmerciful  exposure  of  ignobility.  gory,  the  metamorphosis  of  mortals  into 

Yet  caricature  has  always  been  used  for  plants,    fairies,    satyrs,    nymphs,    and 

satirical  purposes,  with  notable  effect  tutelary  deities  of  sea  or  forest,  are  ex- 

by  Aristophanes  in  his  political  com-  amples  of  the  fantastic  in  this  sphere  of 

edies,   with  coarse  vigor  by  Gilray  in  highest  poetry. 

lampoons  of  the  last  century,  with  in-  According  to  the  view  which  I  have 

dulgent   humor  by  our    contemporary  just  expressed,  fantastic  art  has  to  be 

Punch.  considered  as  the  least  realistic  of  all 

The  real  aim  of  caricature  is  to  depre-  artistic  species ;  it  is  that  in  which  the 
date  its  object  by  evoking  contempt  or  human  mind  shows  its  ideality,  its  sub- 
stirring  laughter,  when  the  imaginative  jcctivc  freedom,  its  independence  of 
rendering  of  the  person  is  an  unmiatak-  fact  and  external  nature,  most  corn- 
able  portrait,  but  defects  are  brought  pletely.  Here  a  man's  studies  of  reality 
into  relief  which  might  otherwise  have  outside  him,  acute  and  penetrating  as 
escaped  notice.  Instead  therefore  of  these  may  be,  become  subservient  to  the 
being  realistic,  this  branch  of  art  must  presentation  of  thoughts  and  emotions 
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which  have  no  validity  except  for  hit 
internal  < 


"  He  wilt  watch  from  dawn  till  gloom 
The  take-re  fleeted  tun  illume 
The  yellow  bees  in  die  ivy  bloom, 
Nor  heed  nor  tee  what  thing*  they  be, 
Bat  from  these  create  he  can 
Forma  more  real  than  living  man, 
Narolings  of  1  in  mortality. ' ' 

When  well  constructed,  powerfully 
conceived,  vigorously  projected,  with 
sufficiency  of  verisimilitude  to  give  them 
lank  among  extraordinary  phenomena, 
and  with  sufficient  correspondence  to 
the  natural  moods  of  human  thought, 
these  fantasies  and  their  appropriate 
shapes  acquire  a  reality  of  their  own, 
and  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  man- 
kind. They  are  felt  to  be  actual  through 
the  force  with  which  their  makers  felt 
them,  and  through  their  adaptation  to 
the  fancies  of  imaginative  minds  in  gen- 
eral. Thus  the  chimera  of  Hellenic 
sculpture,  the  horned  and  hoofed  devil 
of  mediaeval  painting,  Shakespeare's 
Caliban,  Milton's  Death,  Goethe's 
Mephistopheles,  can  all  be  claimed  as 
products  of  fantastic  art.  Yet  these 
figments  are  hardly  less  real  for  our  con- 
sciousness than  the  Farnese  bull,  Lance* 
lot,  Landseei's  stags,  Hamlet,  Dr. 
Brown's  Rab,  Adam  Bede,  and  other 
products  of  imaginative  art  which  are 
modelled  from  familiar  objects.  In 
this  way  fantastic  art  strikingly  brings 
home  to  us  the  truth  of  what  Tasso  once 
said  :  Non  i  creatore  se  non  Iddio  ed  il 
potto.  (God  and  the  poet  are  the  only 
creators).  It  does  this  because  it  proves 
that  the  recombining  power  of  the  imag- 
ination, as  in  dreams,  so  also  in  poetry 
and  plastic  art,  is  able  to  construct  un- 
realities which  possess  even  more  than 
the .  spiritual  influence  and  all  but  the 
validity  of  fact  for  human  minds. 

III. 

The  grotesque  is  a  branch  of  the  fan- 
tastic. Its  specific  difference  lies  in  the 
fact  that  an  element  of  caricature, 
whether  deliberately  intended  or  im- 
ported by  the  craftsman's  spontaneity 
of  humor,  forms  an  ingredient  in  the 
thing  produced.  Certain  races  and  cer- 
tain epochs  display  a  predilection  for  the 
grotesque,  which  is  conspicuously  ab- 
sent in  others.  Hellenic  art,  I  think, 
was  never  intentionally  grotesque,  ex- 


cept on  rare  occasions  in  the  comedy  of 
Aristophanes.  What  resembles  gro- 
tesqueness in  the  archaic  stages  of  Greek 
sculpture — in  the  bas-reliefs  from  Seli- 
nus,  for  example — must  be  ascribed  to 
naive//  and  lack  of  technical  skill.  On 
the  contrary,  Lombard  sculpture,  as  we 
study  this  on  the  facades  of  North  Ital- 
ian churches,  and  medieval  Teutonic 
art  in  general,  as  we  study  this  upon 
the  pages  of  illustrated  manuscripts,  in 
the  choir-stalls  of  our  cathedrals,  or  in 
the  carven  ornaments  of  their  exteriors, 
rarely  fails  to  introduce  some  grotesque 
element.  The  free  play  of  the  Northern 
fancy  ran  over  easily  into  distortion, 
degradation  of  form,  burlesque.  Scan- 
dinavian poetry  of  the  best  period  ex- 
hibits striking  specimens  of  Artstophanic 
satire,  in  which  the  gods  are  mercilessly 
dealt  with.  Grotesqneness  may  be 
traced  in  all  the  fantastic  beings  of  Cel- 
tic and  Germanic  folk-lore — in  gnomes 
inhabiting  the  mountains,  in  kelpies  of 
the  streams  and  mermaids  of  the  ocean, 
in  Puck  and  Robin  Goodfellow,  in 
fairies  of  heath  and  woodland,  in  the 

?irincesses  of  Border  ball  ad -literature 
ated  by  magic  spells  to  dree  their  doom 
as  loathly  dragons. 

Of  such  grotesqueness  I  doubt  whether 
we  can  discern  a  trace  in  classical 
mythology  and  art.  Ugly  stories  about 
Zens  and  Cronos,  quaint  stories  about 
the  metamorphoses  of  Proteus,  and  the 
Phorcyadae  with  their  one  eye,  are  not 
grotesque.  They  lack  the  touch  of 
caricature,  always  a  conscious  or  semi- 
conscious element,  which  is  needful  to 
create  the  species. 

It  Es  absent  in  the  voluminous  litera- 
ture of  the  Arabs,  as  this  is  known  to 
us  through  the  Arabian  Nights.  Prin- 
cesses transformed  into  parrots,  djinns 
with  swarthy  faces  doting  on  fair  dam- 
sels, water-carriers  converted  by  some 
spell  into  caliphs,  ghouls,  animals  that 
talk,  immense  birds  brooding  over  treas- 
ures in  the  wilderness,  are  not  gro- 
tesque. They  lack  the  touch  of  con- 
scious caricature  added  to  free  fancy 
which  differentiates  the  species. 

Both  caricature  and  the  fantastic 
played  an  important  part  in  Southern 
and  Eastern  literature,  but  they  did  not 
come  into  the  peculiar  connection  which 
is  necessary  to  grotesqueness.  The 
fantastic  made  itself  moderately  felt  in 
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Hellas,   and  assumed   gigantic  propor-  the   matter.     But    something   will    be 

tions  in  Islam.     The  Asiatic  and  Greek  gained  for  the  understanding  of  art  in 

minds,  however,  lacked  a  quality  which  general  if  we  examine  the  problem  with 

was  demanded  in  order  to  elicit  gro-  more  attention. 

tesqueness  from  fantasy.     That  quality        Shelley  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom  that 

the  Teutonic  section  of  the  Aryan  fam-  all  obscenity  implies  a  crime  against  the 

ily  possessed  in  abundance  ;  it  was  all-  spiritual  nature  of  man.     This  dictum 

pervasive  in  the  products  of  their  genius,  takes  for  granted  an  advanced  state  of 

We  may  define  it  broadly  as  humor.     I  society,  when  merely  sensual  functions 

do  not  deny  humor  to  the  Greeks  and  have  come  to  be  regarded  with  sensitive 

Orientals  ;  but  I  contend  that  Teutons  modesty.     In  other  words,  it  defines  the 

have  the  merit  of  applying  humor  to  essence  of  obscenity  to  be  some  cynical 

caricature  and  the  fantastic,  so  as  to  re-  or  voluptuous  isolation  of  what  is  ani- 

duce  from  both  in  combination  what  we  mal  in  man,   for  special  contemplation 

call  gro  tesqueness.  by  the  mind-     Savages  recognize  noth- 

For  obvious  reasons  I  must  omit  all  ing  indecent  in  things  which  we  consider 
mention  of  what  strikes  us  as  grotesque  highly  improper.  Our  ancestors  spoke 
in  the  art-work  of  races  with  whom  we  without  a  blush  about  matters  which 
aie  imperfectly  in  sympathy.  Hindoo  could  not  now  be  mentioned  before  a 
idols,  Chinese  and  Japanese  bronzes,  polite  company.  This  is  because  sav- 
Aztec  bas-reliefs,  and  such  things,  seem  ages  and  people  of  the  Elizabethan  age 
to  us  grotesque.  But  it  is  almost  im-  were  naive,  where  we  have  become  self- 
possible  to  decide  how  far  this  apparent  conscious.  Thus  Shelley's  crimen  lata 
grolesqueness  is  due  to  inadequate  com-  majestatis  varies  with  the  age  and  the 
prehension  on  our  part,  or  to  religious  conditions  of  civility  in  which  men  live- 
symbolism.  We  cannot  eliminate  the  Much  that  is  treasonable  here  and  now 
element  of  genuine  intentional  grotesque-  against  the  spiritual  nature  of  humanity, 
ness  which  things  so  far  remote  from  us  was  unassailable  two  hundred  years  ago, 
contain.  and  is  still  respectable  in  the  tropics. 
jy  The  point  at  issue  is  to  decide  what  con- 
stitutes a  violation  of  local  and  tern- 

Closely  allied  to  caricature  and  the  poral  decorum   in  this  respect.     Such 

grotesque  we  find  obscenity.     This  in-  violation  is  obscenity  ;  and  the  condl- 

deed  has  generally  entered  into  both,  tions  vary  almost  imperceptibly  with  the 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.     Nothing  growth  of  society,  but  always  in  favor 

exposes  human    beings  to  more  con-  of  decorum. 

temptuous  derision  than  the  aceentua-  There  are  many  things  allowable,  nay 
tion  in  their  persons  of  that  which  self-  laudable,  in  act,  which  it  is  unperrais- 
respect  induces  them  to  bide.  Inde-  sible  to  represent  in  figurative  art  or  to 
cency  is  therefore  a  powerful  resource  dwelt  upon  in  poetry.  Yet  these  things 
for  satirical  caricaturists.  Nothing,  imply  nothing  ugly.  On  the  contrary, 
again,  in  the  horse-play  of  the  fancy  they  are  compatible  with  the  highest  de- 
comes  readier  to  hand  than  the  burlesque  gree  of  natural  beauty.  Even  Aretino's 
exhibition  of  things  usually  concealed,  "famous  postures,  if  painted  with  the 
It  appeals  to  the  gross  natural  man,  passion  of  Giorgione,  could  not  be  pro- 
upon  whose  sense  of  humor  the  creator  nounced  unbeautiful.  Such  motives 
of  grotesque  imagery  wishes  to  work,  abound  in  juxtapositions  of  forms  and 
and  with  whom  he  is  in  cordial  sym-  in  contrasts  of  physical  types,  which 
pathy.  yield  everything  the  painter  most  desires 

Indecency  has  always  been  extruded  for  achieving  his  most  ambitious  tri- 

from  the  temple  of  art,  and  relegated  to  amp'hs.    The  delineation  of  these  things, 

slums  and  dubious  places  in  its  precincts,  however,  though  they  are  allowable  and 

Why  is  this  ?    Perhaps  it  would  suffice  laudable  in  act,  though  they  are  plasti- 

to  answer  that  art  is  a  mirror  of  human  cally  beautiful,  offends  our  taste  and  is 

life,  and  that  those  things  which  we  ex-  intolerable.     If  we  ask  why  this  is  so, 

elude  from  social  intercourse  are  conse*  the  answer,  I  think,  must  be  that  civili- 

quently  excluded  from  the  aesthetic  do-  zation  only  accepts  art  under  the  condi- 

main.     This  is  an  adequate  account  of  tion  of  its  making  for  the  nobler  ten- 
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dencies  of  banian  nature.  In  truth,  I  of  God,  the  human  form  divine,  to  the 
have  approached  the  present  topic,  in  obscurity  of  shrouded  vestments.  Din- 
spite  of  its  difficulty,  mainly  because  it  inclined  as  I  am  to  adopt  this  extreme 
confirms  the  views  I  hold  regarding  the  position,  I  admit  that  just  here  the 
dependence  of  the  arts  on  ethics.  cleanness  or  uncleanness  of  the  artist's 
There  are  acts  necessary  to  the  pres-  mind,  as  felt  in  his  touch  on  doubtful 
ervation  of  the  species,  functions  im-  subjects,  becomes  a  matter  of  ethical 
portant  in  the  economy  of  man  ;  but  importance.  All  depends  on  taste,  on 
these,  by  a  tacit  consensus  of  opinion,  method  of  treatment,  on  the  tone  com- 
we  refuse  to  talk  about,  and  these  there-  municated,  on  the  mood  in  which  mat- 
fore  we  are  unwilling  to  see  reflected  in  ten  of  delicacy  have  been  viewed.  Tin- 
art's  spiritual  looking-glass.  We  grudge  toretto  elevates  our  imagination  by  bis 
their  being  brought  into  the  sphere  of  pictures  of  Eve  tempting  Adam; 
intellectual  things.  We  feet  that  the  Michael  Angela  restrains  and  chastens 
representation  of  them,  implying  as  this  wandering  fancy  ;  Raphael  removes  the 
does  the  working  of  the  artist  s  mind  same  theme  beyond  the  sphere  of  volup- 
and  our  mind  on  them,  contradicts  a  tuous  suggestion,  while  retaining  some- 
self  ■  preservative  instinct  which  has  been  thing  of  its  sensuous  allurement  ;  Rcm- 
elaborately  cultivated  through  unnum-  brandt  produces  a  cynical  satire  in  the 
bered  generations  for  the  welfare  of  the  style  of  Swift's  description  of  Yahoos  ; 
social  organism.  Such  representation  Luca  Giordano  disgusts  by  coarse  and 
brings  before  the  sense  in  figure  what  is  full-blown  carnaltsm. 
already  powerful  enough  in  fact.  It  „ 
stirs  in  us  what  education  tends  to  curb, 

and  exposes  what  humane  culture  t  Thisk  considerations  lead  us  finally 
teaches  us  to  withdraw  from  observa-  to  inquire  in  what  sphere  of  human  sen- 
lion,  sibility  the  arts  legitimately  move. 

This  position  admits  of  somewhat  It  is  usual  to  distinguish  between 
different  statement.  At  a  certain  point  aesthetic  and  non-aesthetic  senses — 
art  must  make  common  cause  with  mo-  meaning  by  the  former  sight  and  hear- 
rality,  and  the  plastically  beautiful  has  ing,  by  the  latter  touch,  taste,  smell, 
to  be  limited  by  ethical  laws.  Man  is  In  truth,  no  great  art  has  yet  been  based 
so  complex  a  being,  and  in  the  complex  upon  the  three  last-mentioned  senses, 
of  his  nature  the  morally  trained  sensi-  in  the  same  way  as  painting  and  sculp- 
bilities  play  so  prominent  a  part,  that  ture  have  been  based  on  sight  and  music 
ait,  which  aims  at  giving  only  elevated  upon  hearing.  This  is  because  the  two 
enjoyment,  cannot  neglect  ethics.  With-  so-called  aesthetic  senses  are  links  be- 
out  being  didactic  it  must  be  moralized,  tween  what  is  spiritual  in  us  and  exter- 
because  the  normal  man  is  moralized*  nal  nature ;  we  use  them  in  the  finer 
If  it  repudiates  this  obligation,  it  errs  operations  of  our  intelligence.  The 
against  its  own  ideal  of  harmony,  three  non-eesthetic  senses  serve  utility 
rhythm,  repose,  synthetic  beauty.  It  and  natural  needs  ;  they  have  not  been 
introduces  an  element  which  we  seek  to  brought  into  that  comity  where  thought 
subordinate  in  life,  and  by  which  we  are  and  emotion  can  be  sensuously  present- 
afraid  of  being  mastered.  It  ceases  to  ed  to  the  mind.  It  is  only  by  the  faint- 
be  adequate  to  humanity  in  its  best  est  suggestions  that  a  touch,  a  taste,  a 
moments,  and  these  best  moments  art  smell  evokes  some  spiritual  mood, 
has  undertaken  to  present  in  forms  of  When  it  does  so  the  effect  is  indeed 
sensuous  but  dignified  loveliness.  striking ;  we  are  thrilled  in  our  very  en- 
Most  people  will  agree  upon  this  trails  and  marrow.  Bat  these  suggestions 
point  There  remains,  however,  con-  are,  in  our  present  condition,  so  vague, 
sidcrable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  so  elusive,  so  evanescent,  so  peculiar  to 
boundaries  which  art  dares  not  over-  the  individual,  that  no  attempt  has  been 
pass — as  to  what  deserves  the  oppro-  made  to  regard  them  as  a  substantial 
brious  title  of  indecency  in  plastic  or  ground-work  for  the  edifice  of  art 
poetic  presentation.  Some  folk  seem  In  man  we  find  an  uninterrupted 
inclined  to  ban  the  nude  without  excep-  rhythm  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
Hon,  relegating  the  grandest  handiwork  complex  states  of  consciousness,  passing 
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from  mere  sensation  up  to  elaborated  other  band,  if  a  coarse  appeal  be  made 
thought  No  break  can  be  detected  in  to  sense  through  sound,  as  in  a  large 
this  rhythm,  although  psychologists  are  portion  of  Marino's  Adorn,  we  arc  cloyed 
wont  to  denote  its  salient  moments  by  by  sweet  vacuity.  Or  if,  as  in  the  case 
distinctive  names.  They  speak  of  sen-  of  Baffo's  Venetian  lyrics,  the  contents 
sation,  perception,  emotion,  will,  reason,  be  deliberately  prurient,  awakening  mere 
and  so  forth,  as  though  these  were  sepa-  animal  associations,  then  no  form  of  son- 
rate  faculties.  But  the  infinite  subtlety  net,  madrigal,  or  ode  saves  this  poetry 
of  nature  eludes  such  rude  attempts  at  from  being  prosaic  It  meets  the  same 
classification.  Art  finds  its  proper  condemnation  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
sphere  of  operation  only  in  the  middle  scale  as  we  passed  on  parts  of  Dante, 
region  of  the  scale.  The  physical  rudi-  Lucretius,  Milton,  Wordsworth  at  the 
merits  of  consciousness  are  not  aesthetic,  higher  end.  Purely  Intellectual  and 
because  they  bring  our  carnal  functions  purely  sensual  poetry  fail  alike  by  con- 
into  play,  and  only  indirectly  agitate  the  tradicting  the  law  of  poetry's  existence, 
complex  of  onr  nature.  The  more  ab-  They  are  not  poetry,  but  something  else, 
stract  modes  of  thought  are  not  aesthetic.  Neither  umixed  thought  nor  unmixed 
because  they  have  renounced  the  element  sense  is  the  proper  stuff  of  art  Still  we 
of  corporeity  and  sense  ;  and  art  has  to  roust  remember  that  art,  occupying  the 
fulfil  its  function  through  sensuous  pres-  middle  region  between  these  extremes, 
entation.  Ait  is  therefore  obliged  to  has  to  bring  the  manifold  orchestra  of 
cast  roots  down  into  sense,  and  to  flower  consciousness  into  accord.  Nowhere  is 
up  into  thought,  remaining  within  the  there  an  abrupt  chasm  in  man's  sentient 
province  where  these  extremes  of  con-  being.  Touch,  taste,  smell,  sex  must  be 
sciousneas  interpenetrate.  This  is  what  made  to  vibrate  like  the  dull  strings  of 
Hegel  meant  when  he  called  beauty  die  bass-viols,  to  thrill  like  woody  tubes  of 
SinnlUhe  Erschetnung  der  Idee  (the  ap-  hautboys,  to  pierce  like  shrill  yet  mellow 
parition,  to  sense  and  in  sense,  of  the  accents  of  the  clationette,  to  stir  the  soul 
idea) — a  definition  which,  in  spite  of  its  like  the  tumultuous  voices  of  brass  in- 
metaphysical  form,  is  precisely  suited  to  struments.  Sight  and  hearing,  through 
express  the  fact.  their  keener  intellectual  significance, 
Poetry,  if  I  may  apply  these  conclu-  dominate  this  harmony  ;  even  as  treble 
sions  to  the  most  purely  intellectual  of  and  tenor  chords  of  violin  and  viola  con- 
the  arts,  makes  an  appeal  to  thought,  ttol  a  symphony.  The  final  object  of 
emotion,  sense,  together,  in  one  blended  the  whole  concert  is  to  delight  and  stim- 
harmony.  If  thought  predominates  too  ulate  the  mind,  not  to  exercise  the  brain 
crudely,  as  in  some  cantos  of  Dante's  by  logical  propositions  nor  to  excite  the 
Paradise,  in  some  books  of  Lucretius,  in  appetite  by  indecent  imagery.  Precisely 
many  passages  of  Milton's  and  of  Words-  in  this  attunement  of  all  the  senses  to  the 
worth  s  verse,  then  the  external  form  of  service  of  impassioned  thought  lies  the 
metre  and  poetic  diction  does  not  save  secret  of  the  noblest  an. — Fortnightly 
the  product  from  being  prosaic     On  the  Review. 
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Recent  events  in  Africa  have  com-  We  are  all  somewhat  weary  of  the 
bined  to  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs  name  of  Africa.  The  time  has  now  gone 
which,  although  little  known  to  the  gen-  by  when  we  read  with  bated  breath  the 
eral  public,  is  now  engaging  the  serious  stining  adventures  of  the  earlier  travel- 
attention  of  diplomatists.  As  there  is  lers — the  romance  of  Africa,  in  spile  of 
an  Eastern  question,  there  is  also  an  Rider  Haggard,  is  dead.  Over  800  ex- 
African  question  ;  and  unless  it  is  faced  plorers  have  traversed  the  lands  which, 
at  once,  it  will  become  a  burning  ques-  not  many  years  ago,  were  almost  un- 
tion,  likely  enough  to  involve  disputes  known  to  us  ;  the  continent  is  now  map- 
among  the  European  Powers  interested  ped  oat  with  far  greater  detail  and  ac- 
in  its  solution.  curacy  than  is  the  continent  of  Australia, 
New  Sutixs.— Vol.  XLVII..  No.  ft  51 
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in  the  accomplishment  of  which  many  natives,  with  the  most  beneficial  result*, 
valuable  lives  and  much  treasure  have  It  is  these  trading  companies  which  now 
been  expended.  are  bent  upon  the  partition  of  Africa 
In  this  peaceful  conquest  of  Africa  into  "  spheres  of  interest,"  just  as  two 
Great  Britain  has  borne  the  greater  part  or  more  doctors  may  divide  off  a  village 
of  the  burden — her  sons  were  among  the  or  town  into  districts  for  their  special 
first  to  enter  the  Unknown.  Of  Scots-  practice ;  their  Governments  do  not  al- 
men  alone,  we  may  mention  James  ways  go  with  them,  and,  unless  corn- 
Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller ;  Mungo  milled  to  a  course  of  protection,  are 
Park,  the  discoverer  of  the  Niger  ;  very  unwilling  to  accept  responsibility- 
Colonel  James  Augustus  Grant,  the  On  the  West  Coast  we  have  the  Royal 
discoverer  (with  Speke)  of  the  Victoria  Niger  Company,  which  for  years  has 
Nyanza;  Joseph  Thomson,  and  Keith  been  steadily,  though  quietly,  establish- 
Johnston  ;  and,  the  greatest  of  all  Afri-  ing  itself  on  the  Niger  and  Benue  ;  in 
can  travellers,  Dr.  Livingstone,  who,  1886  it  obtained  a  royal  charter,  convey- 
between  1840  and  1873,  discovered  the  ing  sovereign  rights  over  the  whole  of 
great  Lakes  Nyassa,  Tanganyika,  Bang-  the  Niger  from  Timbuktu,  and  of  the 
weolo,  and  the  Lualaba  (Upper  Congo).  Benue  from  Yola,  extending  on  both 
Dr.  Robert  Moffat,  Livingstone's  father-  banks  for  thirty  miles  inland.  On  the 
in-law,  also  deserves  mention  in  the  same  great  Lakes  and  in  the  Zambesi  zone, 
honorable  field  of  missionary  enterprise,  we  have  the  African  Lakes  Company ; 
Dr.  Livingstone  showed  us  how  Africa  and  only  the  other  day  two  new  corn- 
was  to  be  overcome  and  civilized,  and  panics  were  formed  :  the  British  and  the 
Christian  missions  have  sprung  up  in  his  German  East  African  Associations.  It 
track.  But  Dr.  Livingstone  s  method  is  now  proposed  to  form  a  new  ^British) 
has  latterly  been  discarded  in  favor  of  Trading  Company  to  tap  the  riches  of 
an  easier  and  more  profitable  Plan  of  the  Eastern  Soudan,  from  the  Red  Sea 
Campaign.  We  no  longer  care  so  much  littoral.  To  these  companies  and  their 
for  the  spiritual  awakening  of  Africa,  work  we  shall  refer  later  on. 
or,  if  we  have  awakened  its  semi-bar-  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  the  beginning 
barian  inhabitants,  it  is  only  to  lay  upon  of  the  sixteenth  century,  divided  the 
them  the  curse  of  Adam — tail  ;  not  toil  world  between  them — at  least  on  paper  ; 
to  evolve  the  higher  capacities  of  the  the  Pope,  to  whom  the  matter  was  re- 
natives,  but  toil  to  enrich  the  taskmas-  ferred  as  arbitrator,  drew  the  dividing 
ter.  Their  confidence  in  Europeans  has  line  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  some- 
fiist  been  gained  by  the  work  and  ex-  wherein  the  longitude  of  the  Philippines. 
ample  of  our  missionaries,  who  have  In  spite  of  this  convenient  arrangement, 
taught  them  to  trade,  to  till  the  soil,  to  however,  the  United  States,  Australia, 
gather  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  to  live  and  India  belong  to  neither  Power  :  it 
in  peace  and  contentment.  Close  on  clearly  was  not  binding  on  third  parties, 
the  heels  of  the  missionary— if  we  omit  We  have  mentioned  this  case  to  illustrate 
the  explorer,  who  penetrates  everywhere,  a  principle  that  is  entirely  overlooked 
but  rests  nowhere — comes  the  irresponsi-  by  those  who  wish  to  gain  something  in 
ble,  individual  trader.  To  him  the  na-  the  "  scramble"  for  Africa.  The  right- 
tive  is  an  instrument  for  his  special  use:  ful  owners  of  the  land,  being  for  the 
he  is  his  carrier  in  aland  where  no  other  most  part  barbarians,  are  treated  un- 
beast  of  burden  can  be  employed,  his  justly ;  they  sign  away  their  birthright 
laborer  where  no  other  laborers  can  be  for  a  mess  of  pottage  ;  too  often  they  lay 
introduced.  With  gin  and  gunpowder  their  necks  under  the  Juggernaut  car  of 
the  individual  trader  buys  the  land,  if  Commercial  Progress.  The  "  spheres 
not  the  souls,  of  its  native  owners,  of  influence"  are  delimitated  in  too 
Wherever  he  settles,  the  native  degen-  hopeful  a  spirit ;  they  in  some  places 
erates.  On  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  clash  with  the  interests  of  third  parties, 
this  degeneration,  arising  out  of  contact  The  map  of  Central  and  Southern  Af- 
with  Europeans,  is  specially  observable,  rica  is  now  neatly  partitioned  off  into 
The  great  trading  companies,  on  the  British,  French,  German,  Portuguese, 
other  hand,  rigidly  restrict  or  entirely  and  Congo  Independent  State  spheres 
prohibit  the  sale  of  ardent  liquors  to  the  of  influence.    It  is  a  paper  warfare,  and 
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It  is  wonderful  what  "  a  scrap  of  paper' '  its  inhabitants,  it  has  had  quite  a  con- 
can  do.  trary  effect  :  foreign  enterprise  and  na- 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  position  of  tive  emancipation  have  been  crippled  by 
affairs.  Africa,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  its  exactions  and  immorality.  In  spite 
vast  plateau  continent,  with  an  area  of  of  this,  the  African  Lakes  Company,  of 
over  eleven  million  English  square  miles  Glasgow,  have  established  a  trade-route 
in  extent.  Its  general  elevation  varies  from  the  mouths  of  the  Zambesi  to  the 
from  1000  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea-  head  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  They  have 
level ;  the  higher  lands  and  mountains  a  steamer  running  regularly  on  the 
(roughly  speaking)  fringe  the  seaboard,  Nyassa  Lake,  and  a  portage  (the  Ste- 
and  on  the  Red  Sea  and  at  the  Cape  vensoo  Road)  from  the  Utter  to  the 
they  fall  in  sheer  heights  close  to  the  former  lake.  If  a  steamer  were  placed 
water'sedge.  There  are  ports  all  round  upon  Tanganyika,  one  of  the  best  and 
the  coast,  but  the  only  proper  access  to  quickest  routes  into  Central  Africa 
the  interior  is  by  the  great  waterways,  would  be  established.  The  missiona- 
The  continent,  from  the  point  of  view  ries  on  the  Lakes  give  constant  work  to 
of  commerce,  can  therefore  best  be  di-  the  Company,  and  its  trade  could  be 
vided  into  basins  or  zones  :  (t)  The  immensely  increased  if  only  the  country 
Niger  ;  (2)  the  Chad  and  Shari  ;  (3)  were  under  a  settled  and  active  govern- 
the  Zambesi ;  (4)  the  Nile ;  (5)  the  ment  At  the  present  moment  this 
Congo  ;  (6)  remaining  area.  We  leave  trade-route  is  closed.  The  Arab  slave- 
altogether  out  of  account  the  Mediter-  raiders  have  swept  the  shores  of  Tan- 
ranean  coast  ganyika,  blocked  the  Stevenson  Road, 

Of  these,  the  Niger  zone  appears  to  and  occupied  the  country  to  the  north 
be  the  most  important.  The  Royal  of  the  Nyassa.  They  have  destroyed 
Niger  Company  have,  it  is  true,  the  the  villages  of  the  Wa-Nkonde,  killed  or 
French  and  Germans  lo  compete  against ;  captured  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and 
but  they  are  so  firmly  established  that  children,  and  have  given  out  that  in 
they  may  now  safely  be  left  to  their  own  future  they  intend  to  occupy  the  land, 
resources :  the;  tap  the  rich,  populous,  and  exact  tribute  (which  is  their  idea  of 
and  civilized  States  of  the  Central  Sou-  occupation)  from  all  who  return  there, 
dan,  and  have  concluded  treaties  by  even  from  Europeans, 
which  an  immense  area  is  placed  under  But  for  the  brave  stand  made  by  our 
their  sovereignty.  The  Chad-Shari  zone  consuls,  Mr.  O'  Neill  and  Captain  Hawes 
may,  for  these  reasons,  also  be  left  out  — by  the  missionaries  of  the  Free  Church 
of  account.  Were  the  other  commer-  of  Scotland,  and  the  agent  and  officers 
cial  companies  as  firmly  established  as  of  the  African  Lakes  Company,  who  ra- 
the Royal  Niger  Company,  there  would  pulsed  the  attack  made  on  them  by  the 
be  no  Central  African  question  to-day  ;  Arabs,  and  gave  shelter  and  support  to 
they  could  be  left  to  safeguard  their  own  the  Wa-Nkonde  —  the  state  of  affairs 
interests  without  calling  for  Government  would  be  far  more  serious.  There  ap- 
protection.  pears  to  be  a  concerted  movement— an 

In  the  Zambesi  zone  a  very  different  invasion  —  of    the    Arab    slave-dealers 

state  of  affairs  exists.     The  Portuguese  against    European    supremacy.      The 

authorities  have  been  established  on  the  whole  of  this  region  has  been  swept  by 

Sofala  and  Mozambique  coasts  for  cen-  Tippu-Tib,  who,  established  as  the  chief 

turies.      The  only  access  to  the  great  official  of  the  Congo  Independent  State 

Lakes  is  by  way  of  the  Zambesi,  and  at  Stanley  Falls,  is  now  in  the  very  best 

the  Zambesi  mouths  are  in  the  hands  of  position   to  maintain   and  develop  his 

the  Portuguese,  who  sit  at  the  receipt  of  abominable  traffic  in  slaves.     His  power 

custom,  and  collect  all  the  dues  they  can  is  great  and  far-reaching ;  he  has  (thus 

impose  upon  merchandise.    Their  pro-  far)  proved  false  to  the  trust  so  rashly 

hibitive  tariffs,  and  political   inaction,  placed  in  him  by  Stanley,  and  it  is  clear 

destroy  trade.     From  Cape  Delgado  to  that  he  will  have  to  be  overcome  by 

Delagoa  Bay  they  hold  undisputed  sway,  forcible  means  if  the  slave-trade  is  ever 

Their  colonial  policy  has  been  to  gather  to  be   crushed.      By   the  removal    of 

where  they  have  not  sowed,  and  instead  II. M.S.  London  from  Zanzibar,  and  of 

of  developing  the  country  and  elevating  the  slave-cruisers  from  the  East  Coast, 
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the  Arabs  suppose  we  have  relaxed  our  come  as  inimical  to  European  influence 
efforts  to  destroy  the  slave-trade,  and  as  the  Upper  Nile  zone  is  to-day.  The 
are  encouraged  to  resume  it.  The  Sul-  Central  African  question  is  one,  not  of 
tan  of  Zanzibar,  deserted  by  his  Bi  itish  territorial  and  commercial  interests  alone, 
ally,  and  seeing  his  tenitoiies  taken  but  of  fslamism  against  Christianity,  and 
from  him  and  his  power  crippled,  no  of  the  slave-trade  against  freedom. 
doubt  lends  a  willing  hand  to  his  former  Between  the  present  German  sphere 
"  subjects."  Up  to  within  four  years  of  influence  and  the  German  colony  of 
ago,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar's  Govern-  Wito  the  British  sphere  intervenes.  This 
ment  was  administered  under  the  advice  tract  of  country  has  been  acquired  by 
of  the  British  Resident.  He  exacted,  the  British  East  African  Association  ; 
and  partially  received,  the  allegiance  of  Mombasa,  the  chief  port,  is  the  rest- 
all  the  chiefs  between  the  coast  and  the  dence  of  a  British  vice-consul.  North 
great  Lakes  ;  and  British  supremacy  was  of  Wito,  again,  the  German  Association 
complete  on  the  East  Coast.  Since  that  claims  all  the  coast  up  to  the  Gnlf  of 
time,  however,  the  Germans  have  step-  Aden  ;  but  it  is  a  mere  paint-brush  an- 
ped  in.  The  German  Protectorate  on  nexation,  and  cannot  for  one  moment 
the  East  Coast  has  been  proclaimed  over  be  recognized.  It  is  important  to  re- 
Wito-landand  the  compact  and  valuable  member  this,  because  Port  Durnford  and 
territories  of  Usagara,  Useguha,  and  Kisimayu  are  perhaps  the  best  places 
Ukami.  The  German  East  African  As-  on  the  coast  from  which  a  trade-route 
sociation,  however,  have  made  numerous  into  Emin  Pasha's  territory  could  be 
private  treaties  (not  yet  recognized  by  established. 

the  Imperial  German  Government)  and  The  Portuguese  also  hold  the  West 
claim  a  sphere  of  influence— far  greater  Coast  between  the  mouth  of  the  Coo- 
than  the  area  of  the  German  Empire —  go,  south  of  the  Independent  State 
extending  from  the  coast,  between  limits,  to  the  Kunene  and  the  northern 
Wanga  and  Cape  Delgado,  to  the  boundary  of  Damara-Iand ;  but  they 
boundaries  of  the  Congo  Independent  claim  the  whole  intermediate  zone  be- 
State  on  the  west,  the  British  sphere  of  tween  their  possessions  on  the  West 
influence  on  the  north,  and  the  Portu-  Coast  and  their  possessions  on  the  East 
guese  possessions  in  the  south.  Their  Coast.  Were  this  claim  recognized  by 
claims  are,  of  course,  preposterous  :  Great  Britain — an  event  scarcely  to  be 
their  travellers  have  not  even  entered  all  anticipated — it  would  divide  with  Get- 
the  lands  they  claim,  and  no  treaties  many  the  entire  command  of  the  Lakes 
have  been  concluded  with  the  tribes  on  route,  established  with  so  much  trouble 
the  Lakes — indeed,  they  have  not  the  and  expense  by  the  African  Lakes  Corn- 
power  to  make  treaties  but  only  private  pany.  Germany  and  Portugal  have 
agreements.  Their  policy  appears  to  be  agreed  to  this  delimitation  of  their 
annexation  by  paint-brush  ;  but,  though  spheres  of  interest,  but  we  trust  it  will 
it  may  contribute  to  the  colonial  fever  in  never  be  recognized  by  Great  Britain, 
the  Fatherland,  it  cannot  be  conceived  If  the  African  Lakes  Company  and  the 
that  it  will  meet  with  the  support  or  British  consuls  had  more  power  put  in 
countenance  of  the  Imperial  Govern-  their  hands, — if,  for  instance,  an  armed 
ment.  The  Germans  are  new  arrivals  steamer  were  placed  on  the  Nyassa, — 
in  that  district,  but  if  they  consented  to  the  slave-raiders  would  soon  be  driven 
arbitration  between  their  claims  and  the  from  their  happy  hunting-grounds  ;  but 
claims  of  third  parties,  and  loyally  co-  Portugal  will  do  nothing  to  check  the 
operated  in  stamping  out  the  slave-trade,  slave-trade,  and  Germany  is  too  young 
and  in  introducing  order,  they  should  a  colonial  Power  and  has  not  the  means 
be  welcomed  by  all  who  take  an  interest .  to  do  it.  The  terms  of  their  mutual 
in  the  true  welfare  of  Africa.  The  pos-  agreement  clearly  indicate  that  neither 
session  of  land  entails  obligations  ;  and  intend  to  act  upon  the  Lakes — at  least 
should  these  not  be  observed,  in  the  in  a  political  sense.  Therefore,  in  the 
present  case  and  at  the  present  time,  the  interests  of  humanity,  as  well  as  in  sira- 
progress  of  Central  Africa  will  be  retard-  pie  justice  to  British  subjects,  her  Maj- 
ed  Anarchy  and  tribal  warfare  may  esty  s  Government  would  do  well  to  sup- 
supervene,  and  Central  Africa  may  be-  port  our  missionaries  and  traders  in  the 
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Lakes  district.  If  the  Foreign  Office  the  Belgians,  only  the  other  day,  sent 
hesitated  to  place  a  gunboat  on  the  Lieutenant  Van  de  Velde,  with  a  small 
Nyassa  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-  escort,  to  occupy  Stanley  Falls  !  and  to 
trade,  the  African  Lakes  Company,  if  re-establish  the  stations  on  Lake  Tan- 
they  held  a  royal  charter,  would  be  com-  ganyika ;  but  his  Majesty's  emissary  im- 
pelled to  do  so  in  self-defence.  Again,  happily  died  of  fever  on  the  way. 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Portuguese  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
possessions — if  their  claims  were  recog-  Congo  Independent  State  only  actually 
nized — would  take  in  Matebele-land.  possesses  those  districts  within  the  free- 
But  as  Mr.  Moffat,  our  Commissioner  for  trade  area  which  it  has  acquired  by 
Northern  Bechuaualand,  is  already  in  treaty  with  the  natives.  Thus,  above 
treaty  with  Lo  Bengula,  we  may  con-  Stanley  Pool  there  are  only  a  few  up- 
clude  (and  hope)  that  British  Bechuana-  river  stations  virtually  belonging  to  the 
land  will,  in  course  of  time,  be  extended  State.  The  treaties  in  existence  do  not 
to  its  natural  northern  boundary — the  debar  all,  but  only  certain  specified, 
Zambesi.  Khame's  assent  to  be  placed  Powers  from  acquiring  territory  within 
tinder  British  protection  has  already  its  limits  ;  for  instance,  there  is  no  treaty 
been  received.  We  have  permitted  the  (except  one  in  restraint  of  trade  monop- 
Boers  to  place  a  troublesome  thorn  in  olies)  affecting  Egyptian  or  British  rights 
our  side,  and  have  for  a  time  lost  our  to  annex  any  unoccupied  territory  above 
supremacy  in  South  Africa,  but  we  can-  Stanley  Falls,  except  in  the  few  places 
not  afford  to  lose  our  commerce,  which  where  native  chiefs  have  actually  made 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  extend  norlh-  treaties  with  the  State.  The  French 
ward.  The  Germans  on  the  West  Coast,  Congo  Territory  and  the  German  colony 
encouraged  by  our  submission  in  the  of  Cameroons,  between  the  Congo  and 
case  of  Angra  Pequefia,  have  pushed  Benue-Niger  zones,  stop  short  of-  the 
their  claims  to  territory  behind  our  pro-  Independent  State.  If  Emio  Pasha 
tectorate  of  Bcchuanaland  ;  and  if  the  chose  to  extend  the  frontier  of  bis  prov- 
Portuguese  were  permitted  to  join  hands  ince  so  as  to  command  the  navigation  of 
with  the  Germans  at  Victoria  Falls  (on  the  Aruwimi  (an  important  tributary  of 
the  Zambesi),  we  should  most  effectually  the  Congo),  there  is  no  treaty  to  prevent 
be  closed  in  on  the  north.  his  doing  so.  And  it  is  to  Emin  Pasha 
We  now  come  to  the  Congo  Independ-  we  must  look  for  the  first  answer  to  the 
ent  State.  This  State  was  founded  in  question,  upon  the  solution  of  which  all 
1885  at  the  Berlin  Conference.  Much  European  success  in  Africa  must  depend, 
important  work  has  been  done  in  explor-  Is  European  or  Arab  ascendancy  to  be 
ing  and  making  known  the  basin  of  the  planted  in  Africa  ?  There  is  no  doubt 
Congo,  vast  sums  have  been  spent  by  that  with  Emin  Pasha's  province  as  a 
the  philanthropic  King  of  the  Belgians  ;  nucleus,  a  cordon  could  be  stretched 
but  as  regards  any  real  occupation  and  across  the  continent  of  Africa  that  would 
administration  by  the  State,  only  a  cer-  effectually  cut  off  the  Mohammedan 
tain  amount  of  progress  has  been  made,  peoples  of  the  north  from  the  Bantu 
At  the  present  moment  Stanley  Falls  is  peoples  of  the  south.  The  slave-trade 
in  the  hands  of  Tippu-Tib,  the  un-  would  thus  be  strangled  in  its  most  vital 
crowned    Sultan    of    Central     Africa,  regions. 

Wherever  we  look  the  Arabs  are  check-  We  have  thus  led  up  to  Emin  Pasha 

ing — if  not  dangerously  near  to  check-  with  a  purpose.     Let  us  now  consider 

mating— European  supremacy.     All  the  his  position,  and  its  bearing  on  what  we 

European  Powers  of  any  importance  sent  have  ventured  to  call  the  Central  African 

representatives  to  the  Berlin  Conference,  question. 

and  by  Article  IX.  of  the  General  Act  Emin  Pasha  is  at  the  present  moment 

they  bound  themselves,  if  exercising  any  administering  the  last  remaining  Egyp- 

influence  in   the  Congo  basin,  to  use  tian  province  in  Equatorial  Africa.    His 

every  means  at  their  disposal  to  put  an  position  is  somewhat  anomalous.     Hav- 

end  to  the  slave-trade,  and  to  punish  tng  been  appointed  some  ten  years  ago 

those  who  engaged  in  it.      Yet  what  by  Gordon,  he  has  held  his  province 

steps  have  been  taken  to  bring  about  throughout  all  the  vicissitudes   of  the 

this  end  ?    It  is  true  that  the  King  of  Mahdist  movement,  the  Negro  rebellion, 
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of  famine,  and  of  difficulties  that  would  ten,   was  almost    entirely  without   re- 
have  crushed  many  a  weaker  man.  When  sources.       The    Royal    Scottish     Geo- 
Egypt  evacuated  the  Sudan,  she  also  graphical  Society  at  once  took  the  mat- 
gave  up  all  hope  of  retaining  her  equa-  ter  up,  and  petitioned    her   Majesty's 
tonal  province  of  Hat -el- Est  war,  over  Government  either  to  send  out  an   ex- 
which  Emin  still  rules.     Emin  was  in-  pedition  for  his  relief  or  to  assist  the 
formed  of  this  decision,  it  is  true,  but  Society  in  despatching  one.     The  Sod- 
he  could  not  reconcile  it  with  his  duty  ety,  moreover,  took  every  step  to  give 
to  abandon  his  faithful  followers  to  the  publicity  to  the  position  of  Emin  Pasha  ; 
enemy   they  had  so  long  kept  at  bay.  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  the 
He  sought  for  a  means  to  withdraw  the  name  and  the  deeds  of  Emin  were  world- 
garrisons  and  conduct  them    back  to  known.      In  the  meantime  a    private 
Egypt,  but  none  were  available.     The  syndicate  of  gentlemen  in  London,  with 
province  he  had  saved  from  the  anarchy  Mr.  William  Mackinnon  at  its  head,  ob- 
that  spread  over,  and  still  exists  in,  the  tained  the  consent,  even  assistance,  of 
remainder  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan— the  her  Majesty's  Government  to  organize 
province  he  had  so  wisely  and  success-  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Emin 
fully  administered— he  did  not  wish  to  Pasha,  and  the  grant  of  the  Egyptian 
abandon  :  the  work  of  ten  years  would  Government  was  placed  at  its  disposal, 
thereby  have  been  obliterated  in  as  many  Mr.   Henry  M.  Stanley  was  chosen  as 
months  ;  the  population  who  had  tasted  the  leader  of  the  expedition,    and  its 
freedom   and   a  beneficent  rule  would  organization  was  rapidly  completed, 
have  been  at  once  enslaved  ;  and  the        The  question  of  routes  was  for  some 
slave-hunters  would    have   turned   the  time  a  matter  of  public  debate.     The 
province  into  a  helL.     Therefore  he  con-  Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society  at 
ceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  remain,  and  once  recommended  an  East  Coast  route 
if  necessary  to  die,  at  his  post.      All  as  the  best  and  surest,  and  their  recom- 
friends  of  civilization  will  applaud  his  mendation  received  the  support  of  all 
resolution.     Even  the  Egyptian  Govern-  experts.     Mr.  Stanley  himself  was  in- 
ment    tacitly    recognized  his  position  dined  to  prefer  an  East  Coast  route ; 
when,  having  learned  of  his  independent  but  his  better  judgment— or  perhaps  his 
success,  they  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  peculiar  position — was  overruled  by  the 
Pasha,  and  offered  £10,000  sterling  to  King  of  the  Belgians,  who  offered  to 
any  expedition  undertaken  for  his  relief,  place  all  the  resources  of  the  Congo  In- 
Dr.  Schweinfurth,  of    Cairo,    was  un-  dependent  State  at  his  disposal,  if  the 
doubtedly   the    means  of   moving  the  expedition  went  by  way  of  the  Congo. 
Egyptian  Government  to  take  this  step.  His   Majesty's    wish    was,   of   course, 
The  Liberal  Government,  on  the  other  equivalent  to  a  command,  and,  at  the 
hand,   repudiated   Emin  Pasha's  posi-  last  moment  (in  spite  of  the  delay  it  oc- 
tion.      Having  abandoned   Gordon,  it  casioned),  the  Congo  route  was  definitc- 
was  not  likely  they  would  undertake  an  ly  selected. 

expedition  to  relieve  Gordon's  lieuten-        It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Royal 

ant.  Scottish  Geographical  Society  offered  to 

Up  to  within  eighteen  months  ago  the  co-operate  with  Mr.  Stanley  by  sending 

name  of  Dr.  Emin  Pasha  was  unfamiliar  out  at  its  own  expense  a  supplementary 

to  the  public.     He,  however,  was  not  expedition,  by  way  of  the  Lakes,  to  carry 

without   friends    in    Europe,    and   his  additional  resources  of  food,  etc.,  to  the 

scientific  work  had  for  many  years  en-  head  of  Lake  Tanganyika  and  as  far  be- 

riched  the  transactions  of  several  soci-  yond  as  possible.     It  was  estimated  (hat 

cties  ;  but  for  a  period  of  about  three  this  expedition  could  have  reached  Emin 

years  no  communication  had  been  re-  Pasha  in  June  of  last  year,  had  it  started 

ceived  from  him  :  he  was  entirely  cut  off  when  first  planned  ;  and  it  was  intended 

from  intercourse  with  the  outer  world,  to  have  been   despatched  with  all  se- 

Dr.   Robert  W.  Felkin,  of  Edinburgh,  crecy,  in  order  that  the  Arabs  might  not 

was  the  first  to  hear  of  bis  critical  posi-  hear  of  its  approach.     But  Mr.  Stanley 

lion.     In  the  letters  he  received  from  is    understood    to    have   refused    this 

Emin   an   urgent  appeal  for  help  was  proffered  assistance,   as  he    feared   it  ■ 

made.     Emin,  according  to  these  let-  might  have  embarrassed  him  ;  moreover, 
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be  is  laid  to  hare  assured  the  Society  province,  nor  note  the  scientific  data  he 
that  Emin  Pasha  would  be  reached  by  was  able  to  collect  and  register  ;  when- 
him  in  June  (1887).  Events  have  ever  he  was  free  from  administrative 
shown,  however,  the  mistake  made  by  cares — on  the  march,  in  camp,  ot  at  his 
Mr.  Stanley,  for  had  the  Scottish  Soci-  headquarters — he  devoted  his  time  to 
ety's  expedition  been  sent  out,  it  would  scientific  research.  In  whatever  char* 
in  all  probability  have  been  of  the  great-  acter  we  view  him,  we  learn  to  admire 
est  assistance  to  him.  Stanley  and  his  his  genius,  earnestness,  and  sincerity, 
great  expedition,  which  left  Europe  in  Emin  Pasha  was  bom  in  Oppeln,  in 
January  of  1887,  is  now  lost  sight  of.  the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia,  on  28th 
According  to  the  latest  news  received  March  1840.  His  real  name  is  Eduard 
from  Emin  Pasha  (October  1887),  the  Schnitzer.  He  commenced  the  study  of 
expedition  had  not  then  reached  the  medicine  at  the  Breslau  University  in 
Equatorial  Province;  Emin  was,  how  1858,  and  he  graduated  at  Berlin,  After 
ever,  aware  of  its  approach,  and  had  des-  several  years  of  travel  on  the  staff  of  a 
patched  two  parties  to  meet  it.  We  Turkish  Pasha,  he  entered  the  Egyptian 
shall  endeavor  to  anticipate,  before  con-  service  in  1876,  and  was  sent  as  chief 
eluding,  some  of  the  causes  that  may  medical  officer  to  the  Equatorial  Prov- 
have  prevented  news  of  Stanley  reach-  ince.  Gordon  Pasha,  who  was  then  gov- 
iug  Europe,  and  to  weigh  the  chances  of  ernor  of  the  Equatorial  Province,  sent 
a  disaster  having  overtaken  his  expedi-  him  on  tours  of  inspection  through  the 
tion.  First,  however,  let  us  return  to  districts  that  had  been  annexed  to 
Emin  Pasha,  and  refer  io  greater  detail  Egypt,  and  employed  him  on  several 
to  his  position  and  work.  diplomatic  missions.  Subsequently,  in 
In  February  of  this  year  an  important  1878,  ft  few  months  after  Gordon  was 
volume  was  published  in  Germany  of  made  Governor-General  of  the  Sudan,  ■ 
the  letters  and  journals  of  Emin  Pasha  Emin  was  made  governor  of  the  Equa- 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  adminis-  tonal  Province, 
tration  of  the  Equatorial  Province.  Gordon  left  the  Equatorial  Province 
This  volume,  which  was  edited  by  Dr.  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  state.  Colonels 
Schweinfurth,  Professor  Katzcl,  Dr.  Prout  and  Mason,  who  at  first  succeed- 
Felkin,  and  Dr.  Hartlaub,  was  translated  ed  him,  remained  only  a  short  time  ; 
into  English  by  Mrs.  R.  W.  Felkin,  and  and  the  native  governors  who  were  then 
published,  simultaneously  with  the  appointed,  in  a  few  months  reversed  all 
German  edition,  by  Messrs.  Philip,  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  Gordon's  rule  ; 
London.  Much  of  its  contents  had  al-  so  that  when  Emin  took  up  the  reins  of 
ready  been  made  public,  but  it  also  con-  government,  the  province  was  in  a  very 
tained  much  that  was  new.  A  perusal  bad  state.  But  he  threw  himself  into 
of  its  pages  shows  us  how  great  a  man  his  work  with  a  brave  heart.  In  order 
Emin  Pasha  really  is  :  his  extraordinary  to  sink  his  Frankish  origin  and  gain 
gifts  as  a  scholar  and  scientific  investi-  "  an  unhampered  entrance  into  the  Mo- 
gator,  his  powers  of  administration,  his  hammedan  world,"  he  had  previously 
conscientiousness,  his  faithfulness,  and  assumed  the  Turkish  name  of  Emin — 
his  marvellous  unselfishness.  The  man-  "  the  faithful ;"  he  is,  however,  a  Turk 
tie  of  Gordon  has  indeed  fallen  on  his  in  name  only— a  fact  that  does  not  ap- 
heroic  lieutenant,  who  now  is  carrying  pear  to  be  sufficiently  well  known  in  this 
on  a  work  so  important,  that,  unless  it  country.  "  Don't  be  afraid,"  says 
can  be  supported,  we  have  no  hesitation  Emin,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister  ;  "  I  bave 
in  saying  that  the  Sudan  will  be  closed  only  adopted  the  name,  I  have  not  be- 
to  civilization  and  commerce  for  an  in-  come  a  Turk."  He  rapidly  introduced 
definite  period  of  time.  Our  space  will  law  and  order,  extended  his  province  by 
not  admit  of  the  barest  outline  of  Emin  peaceful  negotiations  with  native  chiefs, 
Pasha's  labors  during  the  period  of  bis  established  stations  and  a  weekly  post, 
residence  in  the  Sudan  ;  it  will  be  suffi-  made  roads,  cultivated  the  soil,  and,  in 
cient,  for  our  present  purpose,  to  note  a  word,  built  up  an  independent  civilized 
some  of  their  results.  We  cannot  follow  state  on  the  ruins  of  a  broken  province. 
•  him  in  the  various  journeys  he  made  Instead  of  his  finances  showing  a  yearly 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  deficit,  he  was  able,  by  the  end  of  1 881, 
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to  return  a  handsome  surplus  to  Khar-  would  ultimately  be  forced  to  hand  in  its 
turn,  after  paying  his  own  way.  With  allegiance.  If  this  is  the  experience  and 
what  patient  and  honest  labor  he  accom-  faith  of  one  man,  fighting  alone  and  un- 
ptished  ibis  result  will  in  time  become  a  aided  against  the  hard  conditions  that 
matter  of  history-  He  was  met  at  every  are  imposed  upon  him,  surely  Christian 
turn  by  opposition  from  his  corrupt  Europe  can  realize  this  important  step 
Egyptian  colleagues  and  subordinates  ;  toward  the  emancipation  of  Africa  and 
his  applications  to  the  central  Govern-  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  The 
ment  at  Khartum  were  either  unheeded  first  step,  however,  aa  Emin  points  out, 
or  rejected,— at  the  best,  it  was  months,  must  be  to  humble  the  arrogance  of  the 
sometimes  years,  before  tbey  were  an-  cruel  boy-king  of  Uganda,  and  to  come 
swered.  What  wonder  that  he  cried,  to  an  understanding  with  TJnyoro. 
"  No  progress  is  possible  until  the  These  two  kingdoms,  which  border  the 
Equatorial  Province  is  separated  from  Victoria  Nyanza  to  the  south  of  his  prov- 
the  central  Government  at  Khartum  "  !  ince,  are  the  two  most  important  hostile 
It  was  able  to  stand  on  its  own  legs,  but  factors  to  be  faced  ;  their  power  for  evil 
its  demoralized  guardian  weighed  it  is  great,  and  it  must  either  be  crippled 
down.  or  rendered  innocuous- 
Then  came  the  insurrection  in  the  There  would  be  no  difficulty,  now  that 
Sudan.  Lupton  Bey,  the  Governor  of  the  British  East  African  Association  has 
the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  province,  was  rapidly  acquired  territory  so  conveniently  situ- 
overwhelmed  ;  he  himself  was  taken  ated  on  the  East  Coast,  to  open  up  a 
prisoner  to  Khartum,  where  he  is  still  trade-route  to  the  sea ;  and  as  Emin, 
supposed  to  be.  But  Emin,  although  given  the  power  to  act,  coald  extend  his 
he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  province  into  the  basin  of  the  Upper 
-  and  intrench  himself  in  his  more  south-  Congo,  and  join  hands  with  the  Inde- 
erly  stations,  made  a  brave  and  success-  pendent  State,  a  civilized  zone  could 
ful  stand  against  the  Emir  Kcremallah  soon  be  made  to  extend  across  the  conti- 
and  the  Mahdi's  followers.  Emu's  let-  nent  of  Africa.  This,  it  is  known,  is 
ters  and  journals  at  this  dark  period  of  the  ambition  of  Leopold,  the  sovereign 
events  in  the  Sudan  are  most  important ;  of  the  Independent  State  ;  and  Stanley  is 
they  add  to  the  consensus  of  opinion  his  ambassador.  But  there  are  diffi- 
that  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  that  the  cutties  against  its  accomplishment. 
insurrection  of  the  Mahdists,  and  its  Stanley,  when  he  left  this  country,  was 
rapid  success,  was  the  direct  result  of  under  the  impression  that  Emin  Pasha 
Egyptian  misrule  and  corruption.  Had  was  an  Austrian,  and,  in  consequence, 
Gordon  or  Emin  been  in  Khartum  at  free  from  German  prejudice.  Now 
the  time  of  the  outbreak,  they  could  have  Emin  could  not  be  informed  of  the  com  - 
crushed  the  insurrection  with  a  handful  paratively  recent  craze  in  Germany  for 
of  loyal  troops.  colonial  aggrandizement ;  in  his  letters 
Surrounded  by  enemies  on  all  sides,  he  has  always  looked  for  help  and  sup- 
bis  own  people  disaffected,  and  hard  port  from  Great  Britain  ;  with  a  sigh  he 
pushed  to  find  the  means  of  existence,  has  exclaimed  that  his  own  country  was 
Emin  Pasha  still  held  loyally  to  his  post,  far  too  poor.  But  when  he  learns  Ger- 
and  refused  the  escape  offered  to  him.  man  ambitions,  and  of  German  annexa- 
By  degrees  he  regained  his  lost  posi-  tions  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  he 
lion  ;  he  even  says  that  the  Mahdist  may  not  be  so  ready  to  listen  to  Stan- 
movement  was  in  some  respects  bene-  ley  a  proposals.  We  conclude,  of  courie, 
ficial  to  his  province.  In  the  Bahr-el-  that  Stanley  means  to  make  the  pro- 
Ghazal  province,  which  had  been  de-  posals  we  have  roughly  indicated  :  it  is 
vastated  by  the  slave-raiders,  the  insur-  true  his  opinions  and  plans  are  not  the 
rectionists,  and  the  scum  of  Khartum,  property  of  the  public,  but  by  patting 
Emin  states  there  is  now  no  Khartumer  two  and  two  together,  they  are  not  diffi- 
remaining.     If  he  had  the  resources,  he  cult  to  guess. 

is  confident  that  in  time  his  province        Stanley  usually  prefers  to  emerge  from 

could  be  made  the  nucleus  of  a  civilised  the  Dark  Continent,  after  a  good  deal 

state — in  the  very  heart  of  Africa  and  of  of  public  anxiety  and  interest  have  been  * 

the  slave-trade— and  that  Khartum  itself  roused  on  his  account,  looking  gray  and 
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worn  and  very  interesting.      Then  he  all  we  want.     Evacuate  oar  territory  ? 

?'ves  to  the  world  the  story  of  his  deeds.  Certainly  not !" 
he  public  will,  however,  we  hope  and        Emm  s  province  is  rich  in  natural  re- 
believe,  have  nothing  but  praise  and  sources,  and  is   well  organized  ;    it  is 
commendation  to  bestow  on  him.     Nor  thrust,  like  a  wedge,  into  the  very  heart 
have  we  much  fear  that  he  will  not  sue-  of  the  slave-trade  ;  and  if  he  were  en- 


understood  when  looked  for  from  the  would  bring  about  most  satisfactory  re- 
Congo,  but  is  less  comprehensible  when  stilts.  The  Bah  r-el-Ghazal— formerly 
awaited  from  Zanzibar.  It  would  be  an  the  nest  of  the  slave-trade — is  now  in 
easy  matter  for  him  to  run  a  messenger  peace ;  by  thus  uniting  the  Negro  dts- 
through  to  the  East  Coast ;  perhaps  he  tricts,  and  separating  them  from  the 
has  already  done  so,  and  his  messenger  Arab  portions  of  the  Sudan,  a  capable 
or  messengers  have  been  killed  or  de-  governor  like  Em  in  Pasha  could  accom- 
tained-     Or  perhaps  he  is  interviewing  plish  the  rest. 

Mwanga.     A  hundred   and  one  causes        There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.     "  Too 

may  be  ascribed  to  the  delay,  and  some  late"  was  the  death-knell  of  Gordon  ; 

time  must  pass  yet  before  we  begin  to  and  Gordon  said  that  Britain — Greater 

despair  of  the  expedition.     At  least  we  Britain— was  made  by  adventurers,  and 

are  sure  of  one  thing  :  Emin  Pasha  will  would  have  to  be  upheld  by  them.     We 

never  abandon  his  province.     "  All  we  therefore  wish  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief 

would  ask  England  to  do,"  he  says,  "is  Expedition  every  success,  especially  if 

to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  it  can  bring  about  the  results  we  have 

with  Uganda,  and  to  provide  us  with  a  so  impeifectly  indicated. — Blackwood"* 

free  and  safe  way  to  the  coast.     This  is  Magazine, 
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BY   ALFRED   AUSTIN. 


Hail  !  once  again,  that  sweet  strong  note  ! 

Loud  on  my  loftiest  larch. 
Thou  qnaverest  with  thy  mottled  throat, 

Brave  minstrel  of  bleak  March  ! 


Hearing  thee  flute,  who  yearns  or  grieves 
For  vernal  smiles  and  showers  ? 

Thy  voice  is  greener  than  the  leaves, 
And  fresher  than  the  flowers. 


Scorning  to  wait  for  tuneful  May 
That  makes  each  throat  to  sing. 

Thou  floutest  Winter  with  thy  lay, 
And  art  thyself  the  Spring  ! 


While  daffodils,  half  mournful  still, 

Muffle  their  golden  bells, 
Thy  silvery  peal  o'er  landscape  chill 

Surges,  and  sinks,  and  swells. 
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Across  the  unsheltered  pasture  floats 
The  young  lamb's  shivering  bleat. 

There  is  no  trembling  in  thy  notes, 
For  all  the  sdow  and  sleet. 


Let  the  bullace  bide  till  frosts  have  ceased. 

The  blackthorn  loiter  long  ; 
Undaunted  by  the  blustering  east, 

Thou  burgeonest  into  song. 


Yet  who  can  wonder  thou  doit  dare 
Confront  what  others  flee  ? 

Thy  carol  cuts  the  keen  March  air 
Keener  than  it  cats  Tbee. 


The  selfish  cuckoo  tarrieth  till 

April  repays  his  boast 
Thou,  thou  art  lavish  of  thy  trill, 

Now  when  we  need  it  most. 


The  nightingale,  while  buds  are  coy. 

Delays  to  chant  its  grief. 
Brave  throstle  1  thou  dost  pipe  for  joy, 

With  never  a  bough  in  leaf. 


Even  fond  turtle-doves  forbear 
To  coo  till  woods  are  warm  : 

Thou  hast  the  heart  to, love  and  pair 
Ere  the  cherry  blossoms  swarm. 


The  skylark,  fluttering  to  be  heard 

In  realms  beyond  his  birth. 
Soars  vainly  heavenward.     Thou,  wise  bird  ! 

Art  satisfied  with  earth. 


Thy  home  is  not  upon  the  ground, 
Thy  hope  not  in  the  sky  : 

Near  to  thy  nest  thy  notes  resound, 
Neither  too  low  nor  high. 


Blow  what  wind  will.  Thou  dost  rejoice 

To  carol,  and  build,  and  woo. 
Throstle  !  to  me  impart  thy  voice  I 

Impart  thy  wisdom  too. 

— National  Review. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  Thursday  be-        But,  high-born,  brave,  and  gifted  as 

fore  Lent,  in  the  year  1355,  the  Palace  he  was,  Faliero  was  not  one  of  those 

of  the  Doge  of  Venice  was  flaring  with  fine  spirits  who  bear  greatness  with  sim- 

the  lights  of  amasqued  ball.     A  festival  plicity.     His  character,  by  nature  quick 

was  in  the  ocean-city.     The  gondolas  of  and  fiery,  had  become,  by  life-long  hab- 

all  her  proudest  palaces  shot  everywhere  its  of  command,  imperious,  fierce  and 

across  the  glistening  waters  ;  and  every  arrogant.   Opposition,  of  whatever  kind, 

gondola  set  down  a  gorgeous  company  aroused  within  him  a  tornado  of  vindic- 

at  the  steps  of  St.  Mark's  Place.     The  tive  passion  which  swept  everything  be- 

grand  hall,  where  the  Doge  received  his  fore  it.     No   rival  had  been  found  of 

guests,  ablaze  with  lamps  and  torches,  power  enough  to  stand  before  him;  do 

and  humming  with  the  strains  of  festal  opponent  was  so  small  as  to  escape  his 

music,  was  thronged  that  night  with  all  anger.     He  resembled  in  courage,  bat 

that  was  most  gallant  and  most  beauti-  not  in  magnanimity,  the  lion  who  flies 

ful  in  Venice.     All  the  sights  and  sounds  with  savage  joy  at  the  elephant  or  the 

of  carnival  were  there ;   cavaliers  and  tiger,   but  who  disdains   to  crush  the 

lovely  ladies,  flowers  and  gems,  magnifi-  mouse  that  runs  across  his  paw.     Once, 

cent  attires,  light  feet  whirling  in  the  in  a  chapel  at  Treviso,  where  the  bishop 

dances,  bright  eyes  gleaming  through  the  kept  him  waiting  for  the  cup  and  wafer, 

velvet    masks.      Venice,  —  night,  —  a  he  flew  upon  the  holy  man  and  boxed 

masquerade  !— who  could  dream  that  this  his  ears.     Hotspur  was  not  more  jealous 

was  the  first  scene  of  a  most  dark  and  in  honor— Mercuiio  was  not  more  quick 

awful  drama  ?     And  yet  so  it  was  to  be.  in  quarrel — than  the  gray-bearded  Doge. 

That  drama  is  about  to  pass  before  us.  And  his  jealous  honor   had  one  ever- 

But  without  a  clear  conception  of  the  vulnerable  point.     He  was  an  old  man 

Doge's  character,  it  will  be  impossible  to  married  to  a  young  and  lovely  wife, 
understand   it     Thereupon   the  whole        Such  was  the  man  who  stood,  that 

plot  hangs.     Fortunately  that  character,  night,  amid  the  bright  assembly  of  his 

striking  as  it  is,  lies  on  the  surface  and  guests.      It    was,    although    he    little 

requires  no  seer  to  read  it.  dreamed  it,  the  last  scene  on  earth  on 

Marino  Faliero  had  been   Doge  of  which  he  was  to  look  with  peace  of 

Venice  hardly  more  than  half  a  year  ;  mind. 

but  he  was  already  on  old  man.     At  the        Among  the  masqueraders  was  a  eer- 

time  of  his  election  he  was  seventy-six  ;  tain  handsome  youth,  a  patrician  of  high 

and  the  long  life  on  which  he  could  look  rank,  named  Michael  Steno.     Steno  had 

back  had  been  one  brilliant  course  of  selected    as    his    partner   one   of    the 

triumphs.     From  the  proud  and  ancient  Dogessa's    waiting-ladies,    into    whose 

house  of  Faliero   two   Doges  had,  in  ears  he  was  now  earnestly  employed  in 

former  centuries,   already  sprung  ;  but  breathing  vows  of  everlasting  adoration, 

that  house  could  show  no  name  more  At  length,  giddy  with  beauty,  and  per- 

splendid  than  his  own.     He  had  been  a  haps  with  wine,  he  began  to  press  his 

soldier—and  had  seen  the  King  of  Hun-  suit  too  ardently.     The  dame  drew  back, 

gary  with  eighty  thousand  men  fly  like  in   real  or  feigned    displeasure.     The 

hares  before  his  little  army.     He  had  Doge  beheld  the  little  scene.     With  eyes 

been  commander  of  the  fleet ;  and  had  of  flame  he  strode  up  to  the  offender, 

forced  the    haughty  gonfalon  of  Capo  and  commanded  him,  in  full  view  of  the 

d'Istria  to  stoop  before  his  flag.      He  bystanders,  instantly  to  quit  the  hall. 
had  been  a  senator,  and  had  filled  with        Michael  Steno  was  one  of  the  curled 

high  distinction  all  the  loftiest  offices  of  darlings   of  the  nation.     He  left    the 

state.      He  had    been   ambassador    at  chamber ;  but  his  blood  boiled   at  the 

Genoa  and  at  Rome.     It  was  while  on  indignity  which  had  so  publicly  been  put 

embassy  at  the  latter  city  that  he  receiv-  upon  him.     His  offence — a  trifling  in- 

ed  intelligence  of  his  election,  during  decorum— was  one  which  the  intoxica- 

his  absence,  and  without  his  solicitation,  tion  of  the  hour  might  have  excused, 

to  the  crowning  dignity  of  Doge.  Raging  with  resentment,  he  wandered 
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aimlessly  about  the  palace.     At  length,  my.     An  officer  was  instantly  sent  out, 

whether  by  design  or  accident,  be  found  and  Michael    Steno  was  arrested.     A 

himself  alone  in  the  great  senate-hall — a  tribunal  of  the  Forty  was  convened  with 

hall  which  our  imagination  peoples  with  speed  ;  and  the  culprit  was  brought  up 

immortal   phantoms  ;    the    hall    where  before  his  peers.     Their  task  was  easy. 

Portia  pleaded,  where  Shy  lock  whetted  Steno  instantly  admitted  his  offence,  left 

his  keen  knife,  and  where  Othello  taught  the  facts  to  answer  for  themselves,  and 

another  Doge  and  Senate  the  charms  stood  for  judgment  with  a  certain  non- 

which  had  bewitched  the  heart  of  Dea-  chalance  which  was  not  without  an  air 

demona.  of  dignity. 

The  hall,  when  Steno  entered  it,  was        The  court   passed    sentence  of  two 

lonely    and     unlighted.      Around    the  months'  imprisonment,  to  be  followed 

semicircle  at  the  upper  end  were  set  the  by  a  year  of  exile.     The  decree  was  cer- 

seats  of  honor  of  the  senators,  arrayed  tainly  not  too  severe  :  for  the  fault  was 

on    each    side   of  the  Doge's  throne,  gross  and  glaring.     Yet  the  case  was  not 

Steno,  smitten  with  a  thought  of  ven-  wholly '  without   vindication.     The   act 

geance,  went  forward  in  the  dusky  light,  had  been  a  freak  of  passing  passion  ; 

and  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  such  as  the  the  provocation  had  been  cruel ;  and  the 

dancers  used  to  prevent  their  shoes  from  avowal  had  been  frank  and  open.    Nor 

slipping  on  the  glassy  Boors,  wrote  up  a  was  the  punishment  a  light  one.      A 

dozen    words,    in    staring    characters,  patrician  locked  up  in   a  dungeon-cell 

across  the  Doge's  throne.  suffered,  in  wounded  honor,  far  more 

That  done,  he  stole  away.  than  in  privation  ;  and  a  year  of  exile 

The  masque    broke  up  ;   the  guests  was  a  bitter  penance.     On  the  whole,  if 

departed;   and  Steno's  handiwork  re-  fairly  weighed,  the  sentence  of  the  Sig- 

mained  undiscovered.      But  early   the  nory  will    hardly  seem  to   have  erred 

next  morning  an  official  of  the  palace,  grossly  on  the  side  of  mercy, 
on   entering  the    senate-chamber,  was        But  the  Doge  was  blind  with  anger, 

■tunned  with  horror  and  amazement  at  He  appears  to  have  taken  it  for  granted 

the  sight  of   this    inscription,  chalked  that  his  insulter  would  be  doomed  to 

across  the  throne  in  letters  a  foot  long  :—  lose  his  head.     The  verdict  stung  him 
to  the  quick.     Instantly,  his  rage  was 

THE    DOGE    HAS    A    LOVELY  turned  'rom  f  *?»  *?  .lhf  Si*n?ryr? 

WIFE— BUT   SHE   IS   NOT  thoae  ""**  Rnd  "™*ed  judges  who  had, 

FOR  HIM.  m  order  to  protect  their  fellow,  flagrant- 
ly betrayed  their  trust.     The  white  heat 

The    man,    half-scared    out    of    his  of  his  passion  was  of  a  kind  of  which 

senses,  went  instantly  to  seek  his  master,  the  colder  races  of  the  north  can  hardly 

Faliero  hastened  to  the  council-chamber,  dream.      In    one    moment    the    entire 

and  read  with  his  own  eyes  the  words  of  patrician  order  became  transfigured,  in 

infamy.    What  truth  there  was  in  Steno's  his  eyes,  to   the   likeness  of   a  single 

innuendo  is  not  known  ;  what  glances,  mighty  foe. 

or  what  more  than  glances,  may  have        No  foe,  however  mighty,  had  ever  yet 

passed    between    him   and    the    young  opposed  him  with  success.     His  motto 

Dogessa   is    beyond    our  information,  should  have    been   the    fiery   menace, 

Faliero's  wife,  for  aught  we  know,  may  Ntme  me  impune  laeasit.     But  now,  for 

have  been  as  spotless  as  Othello's,  and  the  first  time  in  his  long  life,  he  found 

as  foully  wronged.     But  whether  Steno  himBelf  confronted  by  an  adversary  more 

spoke  the  truth,  or  whether  he  lied  like  powerful  than  himself.     The  sense  of 

an  Iago,  the  poisoned  arrow  of  bis  ven-  impotence  increased   his   frenzy.     His 

geance  struck  the  mark.     The  effect  of  rage  became  the  image  of   Caligula's, 

such  an  insult  upon  such  a  mind  is  not  when  he  wished  that  the  Roman  people 

to  be  described.     Shylock  raging  against  had  a  single  head,  that  he  might  cut  it 

Jessica — Lear  cursing  in  the  tempest —  off.     But  with  what  weapon  could  he 

are  but  faint  and  feeble  types  of  Faliero  hope  to  strike  that  many-headed  Hydra, 

as  he  looked  upon  the  writing  on  the  the  Signory  of  Venice  ? 
throne.  In  this  temper  he  was  brooding  in  his 

It  was  not  difficult  to  guess  his  ene-  chamber,  that  same  evening,  gloomy  and 
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alone,  when  a  man  came  panting  to  the  league,  were  first  selected  for  the  part  of 

palace  gates,  and  desired  to  see  him  on  leaders.    Each  leader  was  to  be  assured 

a  case  of  justice.     The  Doge  bade  him  of  sixty  followers,  determined  and  well 

be  shown  in  ;  and  speedily  a  startling  armed.     At  sunrise  on  the  day  appoint- 

figure  stood  before  him.      The  man's  ed,  the  great  bell  of  St.  Mark's — the  bell 

dress  was  a  plebeian's,  torn  and  ruffled  ;  which  never  sounded  except  by  order  of 

tbe  blood  was  streaming  down  his  face  ;  the  Doge— was  to  peal  a  .loud  alarm  ; 

and  the  fierceness  of  his  passion  shook  and  at  that  signal,  the  sixteen  parties  of 

him  like  an  aapen,   as  he  burst  into  a  conspirators,  issuing  from  tbeir  posts  in 

flood  of  angry  speech.     His  name  was  various   quarters   of   the  city,  were  to 

Israel  Bertuccio  ;  he  was  a  workman  in  flock  together  to  St.  Mark's,  crying  aloud 

the  arsenal ;  he  had  quarrelled  with  a  that  the  Genoese  fleet  had  been  descried 

certsin  noble   of  high  rank,  who  had  at  sea.     Then,  as  the  senators,  roused  by 

struck  him   in   the  face.     And  he  ap-  the  tumult  and  summoned  by  the  bell, 

pealed  for  justice.  came  hastily  to  council,  they  were  to  be 

"  Justice  I"  said  the  Doge,  with  bit-  assailed  in  the  Piazza,  and  cut  down  to 

ter  emphasis,   "  justice  against  a  mem-  the  last  man. 

ber  of  tbe  Signoryt  I  cannot  gain  it  for  Such  was  the  Doge's  scheme  ;  a 
myself.' '  scheme  without  a  parallel  in  history  ;  a 
"  Then,"  said  Bertuccio,  fiercely,  plot  in  which  a  gray  patrician,  crowned 
"  we  must  avenge  ourselves — as  I  will.  with  age  and  honors,  linked  himself  with 
And  he  tnmed  10  leave  the  chamber.  desperadoes  against  the  lives  of  his  own 
The  man's  implacable  resentment  peers,  of  men  with  whom  for  more  than 
struck  in  with  the  Doge's  humor.  He  half  a  century  he  had  lived  in  close  and 
called  him  back,  encouraged  him  to  friendly  intercourse,  with  whom  he  had 
speak,  and  presently  discovered,  with  a  drunk  and  feasted,  sat  in  conference  and 
fierce  delight,  that  chance  had  put  a  bled  in  battle.  Anger,  said  the  wise 
weapon  in  his  hands.  Bertuccio  was  a  Greeks,  is  a  brief  madness.  The  annals 
member  of  a  secret  brotherhood,  which  of  the  world  contain  no  stranger  instance 
held  the  Signory  in  deadly  hatred*  A  than  the  plot  of  Faliero  of  the  madness 
thousand  fiery  spirits  of  the  lower  class,  which  is  anger  in  excess- 
stung  to  madness  by  a  sense  of  wrongs,  Three  days  were  judged  sufficient  to 
were  ripe  and  ready  for  revolt.  Faliero  complete  all  preparations.  Tt  was  then 
heard  this  news  with  glittering  eyes.  A  the  nth  of  April.  The  hour  of  sunrise, 
gigantic  scheme  of  vengeance  rose  before  April  the  15th,  was  appointed  for  the 
him.  Bertuccio's  horde  of  plotters  execution  of  the  great  design, 
might  be  used  ;  and  he  resolved  to  use  it.  Bertuccio  and  Calendaro  went  instant- 
Anger,  like  misery,  acquaints  a  man  ly  to  work.  During  the  next  three  days 
with  strange  companions.  Hours  went  they  toiled  with  speed  and  secrecy.  All 
by  ;  and  still  the  pair  of  strange  assoct-  went  well.  The  leaders  were  selected  ; 
ates  sat  together  in  the  Doge's  chamber,  the  bands  of  myrmidons  were  drilled 
deep  in  consultation.  When  at  length  and  armed  ;  the  places  of  assembly  were 
Bertuccio  left  the  palace,  it  was  late  at  arranged.  If  all  proved  true,  the  hours 
night ;  and  he  was  under  an  engagement  of  the  proud  Signory  were  numbered, 
to  retut n  in  secret  on  the  night  succeed-  And  the  hearts  of  the  conspirators  beat 
ing.  high. 

Night  came  ;  and  Bertuccio,  bringing  But  there  was  one  exception.     One  of 

with   him   a  companion,   stole  up  the  their  number  was  tormented  by  a  vex- 

Doge's  private  stair.     This  companion  ing  spirit  of  compunction,  which  would 

was  Filippo  Calendaro,  a  sculptor  em-  not  let  him  rest.     This  man  was  named 

ployed  upon  the  palace-buildings.     The  fiertrando.     By  trade  he  was  a  furrier  ; 

Doge,  attended  by  his  nephew,  Bertuce  and  among  the  nobles  who  had  bought 

Faliero,  was  wailing  for  them.     These  his  sable-skins  and  robes  of  ermine  the 

four  men  sat  down  together,  and  drew  chief  'was  Niccolo  Lioni,  a  member  of 

up  between  them  the  details  of  the  most  the  Senate.     Lioni  had  not  only  bought 

tremendous  scheme  of  vengeance  that  Bertrando's  furs,  but  had  shown  him 

ever  filled  the  brain  of  man.  many  favors  ;    and  Bertrando  at  this 

Sixteen  men,  the  fietieit  spirits  of  the  crisis  jlesired  in  gratitude  to  warn  his 
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patron  of  the  deadly  peril  that  hang  over  ed,  instantly  poured  forth  a  stream  of 

him.     His  position  and  butuood  of  mind  questions.      What  was  the    threatened 

closely  resembled  those  of  the  conapira-  danger  ?    Why  was  this  need  of  mya- 

tor  whose  letter  warned  Monteagle  of  tery  ?    Was  there  treason  in  the  wind  ? 

the  powder  of  Gay  Fawkes.     Bat  Ber-  Bertrando  answered  not  a  word,    bat 

trando  trembled  to  convey  his  warning,  turned  away  and  would  have  left    the 

Eyes  jealous  of  a  sign  of  wavering  were  room.      Bat  he   mistook   his  patron's 

around  him  ;  the  knives  of  a  hundred  character  in  expecting  to  escape  so  easi- 

desperadoes  were  ready,  at  an  inkling  ly.     Lioni's  suspicions  were  now  wide 

of  his  purpose,  to  plunge  into  his  heart*  awake.    He  raised  his  voice ;  his  lackeys 

Fifty  times  a  day  he  strove  to  screw  his  seised  the  conspirator  as  he  made  his 

courage  to    the  sticking- place,  and  to  exit,  and  brought  him  back  a  prisoner. 

.  face  the  hazard  of  discovery.     Bat  time  "Come,      Bertrando,"     said      Lioni, 

flew  by ;  the  day  before  the  enterprise  "  speak  no  riddles.    I   roost  know  all 

arrived  ;  the  sun  set— the  sun  which  at  the  windings  of  this  mystery  before  I  let 

his  next  arising  was  to  behold  the  stones  you  go." 

of  the  Piazza  heaped  with  corpses  and        Bertrando,  thus  finding  himself  taken, 

crimson  with  the  noblest  blood  in  Ven-  resolved  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

ice.     And  still  Bertrando  quaked  and  He  bargained,  not  only  for  bis  safety, 

vacillated.  but  to  be  well  rewarded  for  his  service. 

Midnight  came ;  and  now  in  a  few  fly-  If  he  turned  king's  evidence  to  save  the 

ing  hours  the  deed  would   be  accom-  State,  it  was  bat  just  that  he  should  have 

pUshed.     Bertnccio,  Calcndaro,  and  the  his  recompense.    Lioni  gave  his  pledge  ; 

other  leaders,  were  at  the  waiting-places  and  Bertrando,  throwing  off  his  air  of 

with    their    gangs.      Bertuce    Faliero,  mystery,  told  everything  he  knew, 
watching  for  the  sun  to  peer  above  the        Lioni  listened  in  amazement.     There 

gray  lagoons,  was  ready  in  the  turret  of  was  not  an  instant  to  be  lost.     Leaving 

St.  Maik'stowakethe  voiceof  the  great  Bertrando  still  a  prisoner,  he  threw  his 

bell.     The  Doge  himself  was  in  his  own  mantle  round  him,  and  hurried    forth 

apartment— waiting  in  sleepless  solitude  into  the  night.     He  first  aroused   an- 

for  the  signal  which  should  sound  the  other  senator,  named  Gradenigo ;  and 

hour  of  his  revenge.  the  pair  then  stole  together  to  the  bouse 

Sed  DU  aliter  visum.  At  last  the  of  Marc  Conaro.  These  three  nobles, 
waverer  had  fixed  his  purpose.  At  that  creeping  stealthily  as  thieves  from  house 
vety  moment  Bertrando,  muffled  in  a  to  house,  rapidly  roused  all  the  members 
cloak  and  a  slouched  hat,  aghast  lest  a  of  the  Council.  They  assembled,  in  the 
fellow-plotter  should  espy  him,  was  dead  of  night,  in  a  chamber  in  the  Con- 
slinking  up  the  byways  of  the  city  to  vent  of  St.  Saviour's.  Bertrando  was 
Lioni's  door.  brought  in  ;  and  the  Signory  of  Venice 

Lioni,  when  Bertrando  reached  his  heard,  with  inexpressible  amazement,  of 
palace,  had  not  yet  retired  to  rest.  A  the  sword  that  had  been  hanging  by  a 
visit  at  that  hour  surprised  him.  He  thread  above  their  heads, 
bade  his  men  admit  the  visitor,  but  to  All  had  been  done  so  quietly  that  none 
linger  within  call  in  case  of  need  ;  and  of  the  conspirators  had  received  the 
Bertrando,  slouched  and  muffled  to  the  least  alarm.  It  was  now  near  morning  ; 
eyes,  was  accordingly  ushered  into  the  already  a  crimson  tinge  was  glowing  in 
apartment.  He  paused  til]  they  were  the  east.  Two  bands  of  guards  were 
left  alone  ;  and  then,  with  all  the  mys-  instantly  sent  out ;  one  to  the  Doge's 
tery  of  an  oracle,  gave  forth  his  voice  of  palace,  the  other  to  St.  Mark's  Tower, 
warning.  "  My  Lord,"  be  said,  "  it  is  The  Doge  was  sitting,  at  that  breath- 
Bertrando  come  to  warn  you.  Ask  me  less  hour,  alone  in  his  apartment,  strain- 
no  questions — I  can  answer  none.  But  ing  his  ears  for  the  expected  bell.  The 
as  you  love  your  life,  let  nothing  tempt  signal  of  alarm  delayed  to  sound  ;  but 
you  to  go  forth  to-morrow."  as  he  vainly  listened  for  its   summons, 

If   Bertrando  expected  his  hearer  to  another   sound    struck  on  his  eat — a 

rest  satsfied  with  such  a  warning,  his  ig-  sound  that  checked  the  current  of  his 

norance  of  human  nature  must  have  been  blood-     It  was  the  tramp  of  men-at-arms 

surprising.     Lioni,  as  was  to  be  expect-  along  the  corridor  outside  his  chamber. 
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In  a  moment  more,  the  door  flew  open,  he  was  conducted,  in  the  midst  of 
and  he  was  in  the  grasp  of  soldieis.  soldiers,  to  the  hall  of  council ;  and  the 
And  all  was  lost ;  and  hope  had  van-  mighty  traitor  stood  among  the  men 
ished  in  an  instant ;  and  all  ,that  now  whom  he  had  schemed  to  massacre.  It 
remained  was  to  endure  with  lofty  forti-  was  a  scene  to  put  to  proof  the  sternest 
tude  what  was  to  follow.  The  plot  had  spirit-  The  nail  was  crowded  with  fa- 
failed  ;  the  dream  was  over.  He  was  in  miliar  faces  ;  among  them  many  that,  a 
the  hands  of  those  whom  he  had  plotted  week  before,  had  worn  the  smiles  of 
to  destroy.  guests  at  his  own  festival.  But  every 
It  was  held  fitting  that  an  offender  of  face  was  now  morose  and  scowling, 
such  eminence  should  answer  to  his  Eyes  were  glittering  with  the  fire  of 
charge  before  a  more  august  tribunal  hatred.  Voices  were  muttering  that  he 
than  the  hasty  council  gathered  at  the  should  be  racked.  There  was  not  one 
Convent  of  St  Saviour's.  His  captors  among  the  thirty  judges  — there  was, 
therefore  left  him,  for  the  time,  alone  in  perhaps,  not  one  in  all  the  crowd  of 
his  own  chamber,  the  door  of  which  was  gazers— who,  had  the  plot  succeeded, 
kept  by  a  strong  guard  ;  there  to  experi-  would  not  at  that  hour  have  been  a 
ence,  in  the  sense  of  failure,  an  expia-  corpse. 

tion  which,  to  such  a  spirit,  must  have  But  neither  altered  faces,  nor  the  im- 

been  far  bitterer  than  the  bitterness  of  minence  of  death  itself,  could  shake  the 

death.  fiery  spirit  of  the  Doge.     In  truth,  no 

Meantime,  Bertnccio  and  Calendaro  penalty  could   now   disturb  him— and 

were  brought  in  chains  before  the  coun-  death  the  least  of  all.     His  care  for  life 

cit.     They  had  been  seized  among  their  was  over.     From  the  instant  when  the 

gangs  with  weapons  in  their  hands.     At  soldiers  of  the  Signory  had  burst  into  his 

first,  on  being  questioned,  they  refused  chamber,  life  had  no  more  to  offer.     He 

to  speak.     But  a  rack  was  brought ;  the  had  staked  everything  upon  the  hazard 

prisoners  were  stretched  upon  it ;  the  of  the  die — and    everything  was  lost, 

rollers  began  to  turn  and  the  cords  to  All  this  world  and  all  the  glory  of  it  had 

tighten ;  and  speedily,  with   gasps  and  vanished  from  him  like  an  exhalation, 

groans,  the  details  of  the  plot  came  out.  He    had  fallen,   like  the   Sons  of  the 

When  the  council  had   learned  every-  Morning,  forever  from  his  high  estate, 

thing  they  wished,  the  ropes  were  loos-  He  knew  it  well ;  and  he  looked  round 

ened,  and  the  culprits  carried  to  a  cell,  upon   the  faces  of  his  foes  with  stem 

But  their  respite  was  of  short  duration,  composure,  as  of  one  beyond  the  reach 

As  soon  as  the  day  had  dawned,  a  gib-  of  hope  or  fear. 

bet  was  erected  in  a  gallery  of  the  ducal  The  President  of  the  Council  rose,  and 
palace  overlooking  the  Piazza  ;  and  soon  demanded  of  the  prisoner  whether  he 
the  whispering  and  excited  crowd  saw  confessed  the  charge  against  him.  Fa- 
the  conspirators  brought  forth  to  die.  liero  answered,  with  contemptuous  brev- 
The  bodies,  left  to  hang  like  scarecrows,  ity,  that  the  charge  was  true.  The  in- 
as  a  terror  to  all  traitors,  were  long  to  terrogation,  and  indeed  the  trial  itself, 
be  seen  twirling  in  the  wind.  was  but  the  form  and  pageantry  of  jus- 
More  than  fourhundred  of  their  com  tire.  His  guilt  was  manifest.  One  of 
panions  were  arrested  ;  but  the  punish-  his  accomplices  had  turned  informer  ; 
ment  of  these  was  for  awhile  delayed,  two  others  bad  confessed  upon  the  rack. 
For  now  the  great  culprit  was  to  come  To  all  intents  and  purposes  his  doom 
to  judgment.  The  preparations  for  his  was  sealed  before  the  court  assembled, 
trial  at  once  began.  A  tribunal  of  pe-  And  nothing  now  remained  but  to 
culiar  dignity  was  formed-  The  Coun-  proceed  to  judgment.  The  thirty  judges 
cil  of  Ten,  by  whom  all  crimes  against  were  agreed  upon  their  sentence.  Every 
the  State  were  tried,  elected  twenty  of  voice  among  the  thirty  was  for  death. 
the  Signory  to  sit  in  consultation  with  The  culprit  was  to  be  conducted  to  the 
them.  The  court  of  thirty  judges  thus  landing  of  the  Giants'  Stairs,  and  there 
composed  was  known  by  the  title  of  the  to  be  beheaded.  The  place  of  execution 
Giunta.  was  not  idly  chosen.  It  was  the  spot  on 
By  the  time  that  all  was  ready,  it  was  which  succeeding  Doges  were,  by  an- 
evening.     The  Doge's  door  was  opened  ;  cient  custom,  invested,  in  the  midst  of 
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pomp  and  splendor,  with  the  robe  and  And  now  the  ran  was  rising,  and  the 

crown  of  state.  hour  was  come.     The  mournful  train 

But  the  sentence  of  the  Senators  con-  emerged  from  the  interior  of  the  palace, 
tained  yet  another  count.  The  place  of  and  came  out  upon  the  landing  of  the 
the  prisoner's  portrait  in  the  Hall  of  stair.  Pint  appeared  the  members  of 
Council  was  to  be  left  void,  and  veiled  the  Ten,  the  Senate,  and  the  Forty ; 
with  black.  More  than  five  hundred  then  came  a  guardof  soldiers ;  and  then 
years  hare  passed  since  that  decree  was  the  fallen  Doge.  His  confessor,  hold- 
spoken  ;  but  still  the  line  of  painted  ing  up  the  crucifix,  walked  at  bis  right 
Doges  in  the  council-hall  of  Venice  con-  hand.  At  his  left  hand  went  the  heads- 
tains  not  one  of  so  profound  and  strange  roan.  It  was  observed  that  the  prisoner 
an  interest  as  the  veil  of  vacant  black  still  wore  the  ducal  cap  and  robe.  It 
which  fills,  in  place  of  portrait,  the  space  had  been  ordered  by  the  Council  that  he 
of  Marino  Faliero,  Doge  and  Traitor.  should  carry  to  the  scene  of  infamy  these 

It  was  now  late  at  night.     The  pris-  emblems  of  his  lost  supremacy.     It  was 

oner  was  conducted  back  to  his  apart-  their  purpose  to  afflict  that  haughty  spirit 

merit,  where  he  was  left  alone  with  his  with  a  last  humiliation.     As  he  reached 

confessor.     The  minutes  of  his  life  were  the  .'block,   the  beadsman  stripped  the 

numbered.     At  daybreak  the  next  morn-  sovereign  mantle  from  his  shoulders  and 

ing  he  must  die.  plucked  the  crown  of  empire  from  his 

At  sunrise  all  the  city  was  astir.    The  brows.    At  the  same  moment,  the  great 

gates  below  the  Giants'  Stairs  were  closed  bell  of  St.  Mark's— the  bell  designed  to 

and  fastened  ;  but  a  vast  crowd  thronged  sound  the  doom  of  his  opponents— be- 

the  Piaiselta,  and  fought  for  places  at  gan  to  toll  the  knell  for  his  own  death. 

the  grated  bars.     Thence  could  be  plain-  The  Doge   threw  himself  upon    his 

ly  seen  the  landing  of  the  topmost  stair  knees  and  laid  bis  head  upon  the  block. 

— the  spot  where,  only  a  few  months  As  the  headsman  raised  his  sword,  the 

before,  the  head  that  now  had  stooped  gates  below  were  thrown  wide   open. 

as  low  as  death  put  on  the  Doge's  crown.  The  crowd  rushed  in  with  tumult — and 

Now,  all  the  place  was  draped  and  hung  saw  the  gray  head   rolling  down   the 

with  black  ;  and  in  the  centre  stood  the  Giants'  Steps. — Tempi*  Bar. 
block  and  sword- 


MATTHEW   ARNOLD. 

The  terribly  sudden  death  of  Mr.  even  by  the  mannerisms  which  diverted 
Matthew  Arnold  has  deprived  England  the  stress  of  feeling.  The  solvent  of  bis 
of  an  intellectual  force  of  a  high  order,  criticism  was  diluted  to  the  exact 
A  striking  and  influential  individuality  strength  where  it  could  effect  its  par- 
is  lost  to  English  thought  and  letters,  pose  while  giving  least  pain. 
Matthew  Arnold  was  the  poet  and  critic  He  began  life  as  a  poet,  and  in  a 
of  the  age  of  transition  which  separates  measure  remained  one  always,  if  we  can 
so  widely  the  England  of  to-day  from  divorce  the  poet  from  the  technique  of 
the  England  of  the  Reform  Bill,  or,  to  his  art.  His  was  a  poetic  force,  a  uni- 
come  down  even  later,  from  the  England  form  recognition  of  the  permanent  power 
of  the  Great  Exhibition.  The  changes  and  reality  of  the  ideal  element  in  hu- 
in  taste,  in  feeling,  in  the  general  atti-  man  character.  His  appeal  was  always 
tude  toward  the  fundamental  problems  to  that,  whether  he  were  discussing 
of  religion,  of  society,  and  of  politics,  Heine  or  Tolstoi,  Irish  affairs  or  Board 
have  been  enormous,  and  in  all  of  them,  schools.  So  far  he  was  a  poetic  force  in 
except,  perhaps,  the  last,  Matthew  Ar-  English  thought  and  affairs.  But  in 
nold  has  been  an  abiding  influence.  We  things  specifically  poetic  he  touched  his 
shall  never,  perhaps,  fully  appreciate  the  readers  less  than  any  other  Victorian 
way  in  which  he  softened  the  asperities  poet  of  the  first  rank.  Yet  he  is  among 
of  the  conflicts  which  raged  round  him  the  masters,  his  diction  is  unrivalled  for 
by  his  imperturbable  good  humor,  and  purity  and  dignity,  he  strikes  his  notes 
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with  no  faltering  hand.  Why,  then,  is  as  having  revolutionized  English  enti- 
tle not  impressive  ?  Because  his  prob-  cism,  by  which  is  usually  meant  book- 
lems  and  his  moods  are  not  poetic  prob-  criticism.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  did 
lems  or  poetic  moods.  Intellectual  very  little  in  the  way  of  "judging" 
doubt  has  found  its  voice  in  Matthew  books,  and  what  he  did  in  this  way  was 
Arnold's  most  sincere  utterances,  and  by  no  means  always  instructive  or  trust- 
doubt  can  never  touch  a  wide  circle,  worthy.  His  celebrated  slip  about  SheJ- 
"  Obermann  Once  More"  or  "The  ley's  letters,  the  selections  he  made  from 
Scholar  Gypsy"  will  answer  to  some  Byron,  may  be  recalled  as  instances  of 
moods  of  some  men  aa  few  poems  Jan-  uncertain  vision  or  imperfect  apprecia- 
swer  to  the  inmost  depths.  But  the  tion.  In  introducing  the  methods  of 
moods  are  rare  among  men,  and  the  ap-  Sainte-Beuve  into  England,  he  trans- 
peal  of  the  poems  must  be  as  rare,  ferred  the  interest  in  criticism  from  the 
Strangely  enough,  while  Matthew  Arnold  books  to  (he  man.  What  he  did  in  criti- 
deals  most  powerfully  with  one  aspect  cism  was  to  introduce  the  causerie,  and 
of  the  inward  conflict,  he  has  been  al-  with  it  the  personal  element.  Instead 
most  equally  successful  in  the  most  ob-  of  the  "  we"  of  the  older  regime,  the 
jeclive  form  of  poems,  the  heroic  narra-  critic,  even  if  he  use  the  plural  pronoun, 
tive.  When  he  was  urging  with  all  his  professes  to  give  no  more  than  the  man- 
command  of  paradox  that  the  English  ntr  in  which  a  new  work  strikes  his  in- 
hexameter— the  existence  of  which  still  dividuality.  If  this  method  has  been 
remains  to  be  proved— was  the  best  the  cause  or  occasion  of  much  affecta- 
medium  into  which  to  translate  Homer,  tion  in  contemporary  criticism,  it  has 
he  himself  was  giving  in  his  "  Sohrab  raised  criticism  into  the  sphere  of  liter- 
and  Rustum"  the  nearest  analogue  in  ary  art  by  giving  it  the  personal  element, 
English  to  the  rapidity  of  action,  plain-  The  personality  of  Matthew  Arnold  was, 
ness  of  thought,  plainness  of  diction,  and  with  all  its  affectations  and  mannerisms, 
the  nobleness  of  Homer.  Yet  even  here  to  attractive  that  a  causerie  with  him 
we  felt  that  something  was  wanting,  as  charmed  not  so  much  by  adding  to  our 
we  feel  in  almost  all  attempts  at  repro-  information  about  the  author  or  his 
duction  of  the  Romance  temper  :  it  is  book,  as  because  it  added  to  our  knowl- 
not  sincere,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  edge  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
great.  Where  Matthew  Arnold  is  sin-  His  criticism  of  books,  we  have  said, 
cere  in  his  poetic  work  is  when  he  gives  was  a  criticism  of  life,  and  here  his  work 
expression  to  his  "yearning  for  the  touched  the  deepest  problems  of  his 
light,"  and  summons  the  spirit  of  re-  time,  problems  social  and  problems  the- 
nunciation  to  support  him  through  the  ological.  We  all  know  his  method  of 
days  of  gloom.  exposition.      A    view    being    taken,   a 

Those  moods  he  reserved  for  expres-  phrase,  more  or  less  felicitous,  is  select- 

sion  in  verse.     In  prose  no  one  is  less  ed  to  express  the  view,  and  henceforth 

gloomy  than  he.     If  we  might  define  him  the  changes  are  rung  upon   the  phrase 

as  a  happy  Heine,  we  should  give  the  till  the  dullest  of  readers  cannot  fail  to 

best  point  of  view  from  which  to  survey  grasp  the  particular  view  which  it  was 

his  prose  work,  his  criticism  of  life  that  desired  to  impress  on  hiiu.     The  trick 

underlies  and  involves  all  his  criticism  of  of  iteration,    exasperating  as    it  was, 

books,   of  faiths,  and  of   institutions,  effected  its  purpose,  and  the  formulae 

Like  the  German  poet,  he  was  aimed  "sweetness  and  light,"   "criticism  of 

with  all  the  culture  of  his  time— science  life,"    "  barbarians,     Philistines,     and 

docs   not  count  in  such  matters — and  populace,"  "  the  need  of  expression,  the 

like  him  he  played  off  the  one  side  of  his  need  of  manners,  the  need  of  intellect, 

nature  against  the  other.     But  the  cir-  the  need  of  beauty,  and  the  need  of  con- 

cumslances  of  his  life  saved  him  from  duct,"  have  bitten  the  more  deeply  into 

the  bitterness  of  Heine,  while  they  in-  the  contemporary  consciousness  because 

tensined  that  tendency  to  good-humored  they  were  formulae,  and  could  be  easily 

tolerance  which  gave  to  his  work  much  recalled.     This  effect  was  mainly  me- 

power  in  some  directions  and  robbed  it  cbanical ;  not  so  the  discussions  which 

of  much  in  others.  led  up  to  them,  were  summarized  in 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  Matthew  Arnold  them,    or    were    deduced   from  them. 
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Therein  Arnold  showed  bis  powers  of  of  which  prophets  are  made,  yet  there 

social  analysis,   and  his    powers    were  was  somethng  in  him  akin  to  the  spirit 

great.     His  summary  of  "  needs"  given  of  the  old  prophets.     Hence  it  was  that 

above  is  a  remarkable  description  of  man  he  was  so  influential  with  the  Philistines  ; 

as  a  social  being.     Again,  the  cultus  of  he  was  in  a  measure  of  them,  though  he 

"culture,"  to  which  he  gave  the  vogue,  saw  their  faults  and  narrownesses.      Half 

was  in  his  hands    something   precise,  humorously  he  recognized  this  in  one  of 

Civilization  is  a  big  thing  to  analyze  or  his  books,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 

to  talk  about,  yet  we  felt,  when  he  was  of  its  truth  and  of  its  influence.     Be- 

talking  about  it,  that  it  was  something  cause  he  was  of  them,  the  Philistines, 

real  and  definite  that  he  was  discussing,  i.e..  Nonconformists  and  Low  Chnrch- 

and  not  the  vague  abstractions  of  the  men,  listened  to  him,  with  the  result  that 

sophist.  the  Low  Church  is  no  more,  and  Non- 

This  power  of  analysts  showed  itself  conformity  is  Broad  Church, 
in  the  series  of  theological  studies  begin-  We  have  laid  stress  on  the  theological 
ning  with  "  Literature  and  Dogma."  activity  of  Arnold  because  its  impor- 
As  regards  his  own  solution  of  the  re-  tance  is  apt  to  be  obscured  by  the  fact 
ligious  problem,  if  solution  it  can  be  that  his  particular  way  of  putting  his  so- 
called,  little  need  here  be  said.  His  lution  of  theological  difficulties  is  not 
very  formula,  purposely  vague  and  in-  likely  to  gain  disciples.  But  for  all  that 
definite  as  it  was,  is  its  own  cendemna-  the  discussions  have  had  as  much  effect 
lion.  But  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  on  English  theology  as  anything  of  the 
recognized  how  the  introduction  of  his  past  quarter  of  a  century,  and  he  him- 
literary  lone,  his  many-sidedness,  and  self  was  in  the  right  in  laying  stress  upon 
the  gentle  irony  with  which  he  treated  his  theological  activity  and  its  results  as 
all  extremes  helped  to  prevent  an  ex-  the  most  influential  and  most  abiding 
plosion  of  theological  or  anti-theological  part  of  his  wort 

polemics.    Mr.  Morley  has  recently  been        A  word  or  two  may  here  be  added  on 

confessing  that   the  tone  of  the  Fort-  his  general  attitude  toward  politics.     His 

nightly  was  needlessly  aggressive.     But  appeal  for  detachment  from  party  poll- 

for  Matthew  Arnold's  intervention  the  tics  is  part  of  a  general  tendency  which 

struggle   would   have  been   a  outrance.  seems  to  be  dissevering  everywhere   the 

He  brought  into  it  the  spirit  of  an  "  hon-  thinking  part  of  the  nations  from  active 

est  broker,"  and  had  effect  with  both  share  in  the  politics  of  the  democracy. 

parties,  because  each  felt  that  he  was  in  The  formation  of  a  party  of  In  depend  - 

sympalhy  with  its  best  self.  ents,   advocated  by  Mr.  Lowell  in  the 

Yes,  that   is  even  so  with  the  Philis-  United  States,  is  an  instance  of  what  we 

tines  and  the  Nonconformists.    Amid  all  mean.     By  adopting  this  attitude  Mat  - 

his  wit— or  rather  because  his  wit  was  thew  Arnold  showed  less  than  his  usual 

so  mild  and  free  from  caustic — the  Pun-  insight  and  sagacity.     His  influence  in 

tan  part  of  the  nation  felt  that  he  too  this  direction  cannot  be  said  to  have 

was  on  the  side  of  the  angels.     He  was  been  for  good. 

so  respectable,  after  all.  Herein  comes  He  that  is  gone  would  not  have  been 
the  great  difference  between  him  and  satisfied  with  any  estimate  of  his  life- 
Heine,  who  was  not  respectable  at  all ;  work  which  did  not  take  account  of  his 
and  Renan,  who  always  shows  a  hanker-  strivings  for  educational  reform,  espe- 
ing  after  the  life  of  Us  gats.  But  Mat-  cially  as  regards  middle-class  schools, 
thew  Arnold  was  intensely  sensitive  and  In  English  social  arrangements  he  saw 
scrupulous  in  this  regard,  almost  to  the  one  great  blot,  the  separation  of  classes 
point  of  Podsnappery.  Therefore  the  which  could  be  traced  to  school-days, 
British  public  would  allow  him  a  hear-  and  he  argued,  justly  enough,  that  it 
ing  on  the  problems  of  life.  would  never  cease   till   the  enormous 

There  was  no  affectation  in  all  this,  difference  in  the  tone  of  boys'  schools 
The  Puritan  in  him  came  near  the  self-  for  the  upper  classes  and  of  boys'  schools 
restraint  of  his  father's  Romans,  or  the  for  the  middle  classes  was  done  away 
artistic  balance  of  life  which  he  respect-  with.  It  cannot  be  said  that  his  insist- 
ed in  the  best  Greeks.  He  was  too  ence  on  this  point  was  effectual,  though 
much  at  ease  in  Zion  to  be  of  the  stuff  the  improved  tone  of  schools  for  middle- 
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class  girls  may  possibly  be  connected  the  believers,  because  bis  verse  did  such 
with  it.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  ample  justice  to  the  depth  and  magnt- 
of  the  brilliant  suggestivenesa  of  many  tude  of  the  void  which  had  been  left  in 
of  his  interesting  reports  on  education,  his  heart  by  the  creed  which  he  had  put 
which  we  trust  will  be  now  brought  aside,  and  because  it  embodied  so  pow- 
together  in  book  form.  Rarely  hare  erfnlly  that  long  swell  of  religious  feet- 
Blue-books  been  made  so  enjoyable  ing  which  the  deeper  Christian  convie- 
as  those  which  contained  Matthew  tions  leave  behind  them  even  when  they 
Arnold's  racy  comments  on  things  have  disappeared.  We  call  him  a  great 
in  general  and  school  things  in  par-  poet  because  he  treated  the  greatest 
ticular.  themes  with  true  passion,  though  the 

He  was  a  poet  throughout,  we  have  passion  was  evinced  in  the  shape  of 
said,  and  he  himself  has  defined  a  poet  yearning  for  that  divine  strength  on 
as  a  critic  of  life.  Would  that  all  poets  which  the  world  bad  leaned  without  (as 
were  critics  so  genial !  In  that  respect  he  thought)  any  adequate  justification 
the  style  was  Ihe  man,  and  no  man  was  for  so  leaning,  not  in  the  shape  of  any 
so  charming  to  his  intimates  as  Matthew  exultant  love  for  it.  No  one  surely  in 
Arnold.  It  may  be  suspected  that  when  this  world  who  ascribed  spiritual  feeling 
we  come  to  know  the  private  lives  of  the  to  no  higher  source  than  the  deep  natural 
men  of  letters  of  this,  or  rather  of  the  well-springs  of  the  universal  life,  ever 
preceding  generation,  few  will  leave  so  had  so  fine  a  sympathy  with  that  feeling, 
pleasant  an  impression,  few  will  seem  so  "To  make  a  great  work  pass  into  the 
livable- with  as  he.  That  easy  temper  popular  mind,' '  he  wrote  in  his  Bible- 
which  perhaps  prevented  him  from  giv-  reading  of  Isaiah,  "  is  not  easy  ;  bnt  the 
ing  his  message  in  a  more  assured  tone,  series  of  chapters  at  the  end  of  the  Book 
or  from  giving  a  more  assured  message,  of  Isaiah,  the  chapters  containing  the 
made  him  adelightful  companion.  And  great  prophecy  of  Israel's  restoration, — 
a  delightful  companon  he  is,  too,  in  his  have,  as  has  Hebrew  prophecy  in  gen- 
books,  with  their  sub-acid  egotisms,  their  era!,  but  to  a  still  higher  degree  than 
easy  flow  of  keen-sighted  analysis,  their  anything  else  in  Hebrew  prophecy,  one 
sympathy  with  the  ideal,  and,  above  all,  quality  which  facilitates  this  passage  for 
that  determination  to  see  things  as  in  them  :  their  boundless  exhilaration, 
themselves  they  really  are,  which  gives  Much  good  poetry  is  profoundly  melan- 
the  virile  strength  that  would  otherwise  choly  ;  now  the  life  of  the  people  is  such 
be  wanting.  His  books  and  he  have  that  in  literature  they  require  joy.  If 
done  their  work  so  well  that  they  can  ever  that  '  good  time  coming '  for  which 
never  appeal  to  any  later  age  with  so  they  long,  was  presented  with  energy  and 
much  force  as  they  have  to  this.  But  magnificence,  it  is  in  these  chapters  ;  it 
because  they  have  had  so  direct  an  ap-  is  impossible  to  read  them  without  catch- 
peal  to  this,  they  must  live  as  typical  of  ing  its  glow."  Matthew  Arnold  tum- 
our age  and  representative  of  it. — Ath-  self  had  caught  this  glow,  though  it  was 
eneeum.  the  glow  of  sunset  and  not  the  glow  of 

■  sunrise.      All  his  best  poetry  is  steeped 

in  its  light,  and  animated  by  its  exalted 

In  the  great  poet  whom  we  have  just  emotion.  Even  the  exquisite  lyrics 
lost,  England  is  robbed  of  the  spring  of  which  were  almost  his  latest  productions, 
ihe  most  consoling  influences  ever  close-  the  poems  on  "Geist's  Grave"  and 
ly  blended  wth  profound  scepticism.  "  Poor  Matthias,"  while  they  pour  forth 
Matthew  Arnold  was  a  singer  on  whose  the  almost  despairing  passion  of  tender- 
verses  sceptics  and  believers  alike  loved  ness  with  which  he  gazed  across  the 
to  brood, — the  sceptics,  because  his  chasm  between  the  lower  animals  and 
verse  showed  that  a  powerful  mind  which  man,  suggest  a  sympathy  between  the 
shared  their  doubts  could  still  evince  all  creative  life  and  some  of  even  the  less 
the  buoyancy,  or  (as  Matthew  Arnold  exalted  of  its  works  that  lifts  us  on  to 
himself  preferred  to  call  it  in  speaking  the  higher  plane  of  spiritual  insight, 
of  Hebrew  prophecy,  which  was  to  him  This  is  what  Matthew  Arnold  had  to 
but  poetry  of  the  higher  kind)  all  the  say  of  a  favorite  dog  that  had  lived  only 
exhilaration  usually  attributed  to  faith  ;  four  years  : — 
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"  That  loving  heart,  that  patient  soul, 
Had  ibcy  indeed  no  longer  span 
To  run  their  course,  and  Teach  their  goal. 
And  read  their  homily  to  man  ? 


if  teaia  in  mortal  things  ; 

That  steadfast,  mournful  strain,  consoled 

By  spirits  gloriously  gay. 
And  temper  of  heroic  mould — 

What,  wiw  four  years  their  whole  short 
day? 

Yes,  only  four,  and  not  the  course 
Of  all  the  centuries  yet  to  come, 

And  not  the  infinite  resource 
Of  Nature,  with  her  countless  sum 

Of  figures,  with  her  fulness  rut 

Of  new  creation  evermore, 
Can  ever  quite  repeat  the  past. 

Or  just  thy  little  self  restore. 

Stern  law  of  every  mortal  lot 

Which  man,  proud  man,  finds  hard  to  bear. 
And  builds  himself  I  know  not  what 

Of  second  life,  I  know  not  where. 

But  thou,  when  struck  thine  hour  to  go 
On  us,  who  stood  despondent  by, 

A  meek  last  glance  of  lore  didst  throw, 
And  humbly  lay  thee  down  to  die." 

Who  can  read  these  pathetic  lines  with- 
out feeling  that,  whatever  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's explicit  doctrine  might  be  as  to 
"  the  Stream  of  Tendency,  not  Our- 
selves, which  makes  for  Righteousness," 
implicitly  he  attributed  to  the  creative 
spirit  the  inspiration  of  that  "  Virgilian 
cry,  the  sense  of  teanin  mortal  things," 
and  that  delight  in  the  humility  with 
which  such  a  little  creature  asGeist  laid 
himself  down  to  die,  which  he  describes 
as  leading  its"  homily  toman"  ?  There 
is  an  exaltation  in  the  whole  poem, — as 
well  as  in  the  equally  beautiful  poem  on 
"  Poor  Matthias,"— which  shows  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  instinctive  feeling  that, 
even  in  treading  the  lower  levels  of  the 
universe,  he  is  dealing  as  much  with  an- 
ticipations of  higher  things,  as  he  is 
when  he  paints  the  passionate  melan- 
choly of  the  hermit  of  the  Genevese 
Alps,  or  the  yearning  of  sceptical  West- 
ern thought  for  the  ascetic  faith  of  the 
Carthusian  monks  in  their  mountain  soli- 
tudes. The  exhilaration  of  faith,  such 
exhilaration  as  Isaiah's,  is  not,  indeed, 
for  Matthew  Arnold.  He  cannot  get 
further  than  the  exhilaration  of  a  pas- 
sionate sympathy  with  the  attitude  of 


Jane, 

mind  which  faith  could  produce.  Bat 
■bat  he  always  feels,  and  feels  so  deeply, 
that  he  engenders  something  akin  to  faith 
in  those  who  have  no  faith.  When  he 
contrasts  the  East  bowing  low  in  "  pa- 
tient, deep  disdain"  before  thejheavy 
tramp  of  the  Roman  legions,  or  the  ve- 
hement hurry  of  English  energy  with  the 
passionless  calm  of  the  Indian  sage 
who, — 

"  Hoar-headed,  wrinkled,  clad  in  white. 
Without  compassion,  without  speech 
By  day  and  night. 
Pondering  God's  mysteries  untold," 

lives  "  tranquil  as  the  glacier-snows  ;" 
when  he  contrasts  the  feverish  force  and 
passion  of  Byron  with  Goethe's  intel- 
lectual calm  and  Wordsworth's  healing 
spiritual  touch  ;  when  he  contrasts  the 
aimless  tumult  and  frenz-y  of  the  French 
Revolution  with  the  new  life  inspired  by 
a  spiritual  creed  ;  when  he  contrasts  the 
mocking  and  bitter  irony  of  Heine  with 
the  spirit  of  peace  which  he  himself  de- 
sires to  breathe,  and  which  he  attributes 
to  the  "  spirit  who  fillest  us  all,"— be 
throws  every  mind  that  he  dominates 
into  an  attitude  of  exaltation  and  serenity 
which,  though  very  far  from  faith,  is  at 
least  equally  far  from  compliant  acquies- 
cence in  alow-born  destiny.  And  even 
if  his  exhilaration  be  born  so  much  of 
an  air-bom  dream  that  he  cannot  pos- 
sibly communicate  it  adequately  to  the 
majority  of  those  who  heartily  accept  his 
distinctive  teaching,  yet  it  is  at  least  of 
a  kind  to  impress  and  bewilder  them 
with  its  deep  sense  of  infinite  yearning 
and  mysterious  [exaltation.  As  he  him- 
self says  :— 

"  Well  may  we  mount  when  the  head 
Of  a  sacred  poet  lies  low 
In  an  age  which  can  rear  them  no  more : 
The  complaining  millions  of  men 
Darken  in  labor  and  pain, 
But  he  was  a  priest  to  us  all 
Of  the  wonder  and  bloom  of  the  world. 
Which  we  saw  with  his  eyes  and  were  glad." 

It  is  not  exactly"  the  wonder  and  bloom 
of  the  world ' '  which  Matthew  Arnold 
interprets  for  us  ;  but  it «  that  sense  of 
illumination  and  exaltation  with  which 
the  buoyancy  of  the  human  intellect  and 
of  the  human  spirit  is  always  filling  him. 
He  will  not  hear  of  ascribing  personality 
or  any  human  quality  to  the '  Stream  of 
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Tendency,  not  Ourselves,  which  makes  certainly  not  at  all  his  most  successful 

for  Righteousness  ;"    *nd  yet  he  is  so  field.     He  criticised  St.  Paul  only  with 

profoundly  conscious  of  the  force  which  a  special  object.     He  did  not  criticise 

drives  the  human  spirit  upward  into  self-  his  friend  Clough  at  all,  though  he  wrote 

conquest  and  an  exaltation  that  is  only  the  most   beautiful  of   modem  elegies 

conceivable  where  the  mind  rises  on  the  upon  his  death.     He  criticised  political 

beat  of  some  supporting  wing,  that  one  thought  in  the  same  one-sided  way,  al- 

can  hardly  help  saying  of  him  what  he  ways  limiting  himself  to  the  suggestion 

said  of  every  poet : —  of  some  one  particular  idea.     In  some 
sense  he  was  too  original  a  writer  to  be 

"  Weak  la  the  tremor  of  pain  a.  great  critic     His  themes  interested 

Tna,h!.^hJE  ™~  SfiSAfftd  ■  him  more  bv  »hat  ,n*y  suggested  to  him 
io  that  which  once  ran  through  his  soul ;  ..    _  ._  ,.   *    -  .    ..       '.        •      ■  .      j  ,- 
Cold  (he  elation  o(  joy  lhan  bf  ,l»e  wish  they  inspired  to  delme- 
ln  his  gladdest,  airiest  song.  ate  adequately  the  subject  of  his  criii- 
To  thai  which  o/  old  in  his  youth  cism.     At  the  same  time,  he  was  always 
Fill'd  him  and  made  him  divine.  lQCjd  and  always  showed  an  intellect  in 
GiV^u^"!^^.  the  highest  degree  detached  in  what  he 
The  vastness,  the  grandeur,  the  gloom  «"«.  so  that  though  he  rarely  wrote  an 
Of  the  unlit  gulph  of  himself."  adequate  criticism,    he  always  wrote  a 
highly  instructive  one. 
There  was  always  in  Matthew  Arnold's  It  is  quite  too  early  to  assign  Matthew 
poetry  the  profound  conviction  that  the  Arnold  his  place  in  English  literature  ; 
animating  power  driving  him  to  poetic  but  doubtless  it  will  fall  somewhere  be- 
production  was  much  greater  than  any  tween  Grajr  and  Wordsworth,  showing 
force  which  even  his  finest  poem  em-  affinities  with  each.     He  will  certainty 
bodies.  stand  far  higher  than  Gray,  his  work- 
Matthew     Arnold     has    often    been  manship  being  as  perfect  and  his  mind 
esteemed  greater  as  a  critic  than  as  a  far  more  affluent  in  poetical  expression, 
poet.     To   this  we  demur.     His  criti-  He  will  fall  below  Wordsworth  only  be- 
cisra  is  always  fine,  always  marked  by  cause  he  wielded  no  power  so  massive 
distinction,  generally  true,  but  a  little  and  so  full  of  inspiration,  in  spite  of 
thin.     It  is  the  criticism  of  a  poet  who  having  a  far  clearer  consciousness  than 
discriminates  in  his  subject  what  most  Wordsworth  had  of  his  own  aims  and  of 
interests  him,  and  leaves  the  rest  with-  the  means  by  which  he  could   attain 
out  remark.     His  criticism  on  Heine,  them.     For  felicity  of  phrase,  Matthew 
for  instance,  touches  the  revolutionary  Arnold  has  few  rivals.     He  showed  this 
side  of  Heine,  and  but  little  else.     His  in  his  criticisms  on  life,  in  his  handling 
criticism  of  Shelley  touches  the  angelic  of  English   Philistinism,   in  his  happy 
strain  and  the  intellectual  in  consequence  criticism  of  Continental  and  English  edn- 
of  Shelley's  poetry,  and  little  else.    Even  cation,  in  his  singularly  skilful  titles  for 
his  exquisite  criticism  of  Homer,  in  the  essays,  and  in  bis  humorous  satires  on 
"  Essays     on     Translating    Homer,"  the  young  "lions  of  the  English  Press." 
touches  the  style  and  not  the  substance  But  he  showed  it  far  more  perfectly  in 
of  Homer.      His  criticism  of    Words-  the  distinctive  phrases  of  his  exquisitely 
worth,  again,  while  it  is  most  impressive  transparent  water-color  studies  of  Nature 
and  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  glides  over  the  and   Man.      His    "wet,   bird-haunted 
subject  so  as  to  evade  many  more  of  English  lawn  ;"  his  "  unplumbed,  salt, 
Wordsworth's     characteristic     features  estranging  sea  ;"  his  picture  of  the  cot- 
than  it  manages  to  outline.     Most  of  his  tage-gardens,   with   their  J  "loses    that 
poems  are,  to  use  his  own  expression,  down  the  alleys  shine  afar  ; '  hisdescrip- 
"  criticisms  of  life  ;"  but  then,  they  are  tion  of  the  Scholar-Gypsy  on  the  Thames 
criticisms  which  select  just  what  inter-  near  Oxford,  "  trailing  in  the  cool  stream 
ests  his  own  fine  imagination,  not  criti-  his  fingers  wet ;"  his  account  of  M.  de 
cisms  intended  to  cover  the  whole  sub-  Senancour's  reflections,— 
ject ;  and  when  he  writes  professedly  as  ,  , 

a  critic,  he  expands  the  same  kind  of  A  £ ™,r  ?  fh'w  £•*■  bu™!    . 

tingle  impressions  with  which  he  deals  A  wounded  hn^SS' 

as  a  poet.     Critical  interpretation  was  Here  on  its  bed  of  pain ;" 
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his  splendid  image  for  Byron  as  bearing  elation  which  contained  in  it  a  presage 

"  from  Europe  to  the  ..'Etoliari  shore,  the  of  victory- —  Spectator. 
pageant  of  his  bleeding  heart ;' '  his  de*  i 

lineation   of    Sophocles,    whose   even- 
balanced  soul—  Matthew  Arnold's  recent  activity 
as  a  polemical  writer  in  the   magazines 

"  From  first  youth  tested  up  to  extreme  old  has,    perhaps,    tended    to    obscure    his 

n    -agr'        ..      .       .     .  ..  earlier  fame  as  poet  and  critic.      With 

wl!S\  not  make  dull  nor  passion  ^   ^^^    JTthne  Qr    £our    short 

Who  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole,  pieces,  all   his   poetical  work  was    done 

The  mellow  glory  of  the  Auk  stage,  before    1868.     He  has  not    since   ven- 

Singer  of  sweet  Colonus  and  his  child  ;"  tured  to  challenge  the  public  approval 
every  year  or  two  with  a  new  book  of 

with  a  hundred  other  delicately  carved  verse.     But  the  "  complete  edition"  of 

cameos,  which  gather  up  all  the  lumi-  his  poems  in  three  volumes,   published 

nousness  and  all  the  lucidity  of  that  clear  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  1885,  will  suffice 

intellect,  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  to  preserve  for  him  high  rank  among  the 

English  literature  exists.     His  own  as-  bards  of  the  Victorian  era.     There  fn- 

sertion  is  eminently  true  of  himself, —  ture  generations  will  find  the  most  char- 
acteristic embodiment  of  the   strength 

'*  Not  deep  the  poet  sees,  but  wide."  and  the  weakness  of  our  time — wide  in- 
tellectual sympathies,  saddening  sphit- 

His  theology  or  anti-theology  is  a  mere  ual  doubt,    but    also   "unconquerable 

series  of  superficial  observations  made  hope  ;"  and,  as  the  vehicle  for  these,  a 

on  the  nature  of  man.     His  social  criti-  refined  choice  of  language,  a  subtle  mel- 

cisras  are  rather  ironic  attacks  ex  parte,  ody,  and  a  sustained  dignity,  which  he 

than  clear  judgments.     But  his  poetical  drew  fiom  his  master,  Wordsworth, 
insight  into  the  intellectual  aspects   of         Matthew  Amold'sprose  style  ismark- 

the  universe  is  the  insight  of  a  true  nat-  ed  by  the  same  qualities  as  his  verse; 

uralist,  a  naturalist  who  saw  not  only  and,  at  its  best,  may  be  called  a  model  for 

the  external  scene,  but  the  interior  pan-  precision  and  grace.     But,  while  his  ex- 

orama  of  man's  wishes  and  aspirations:—  quisite  taste  never  failed  him  in  poetry, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  some  at  least  of 

"  Enough  we  live  !  and  if  a  life  his  later  prose  writings  are  disfigured  by 

With  large  results  so  Utile  rife.  [aui,^  caUscd  partly  by  the  exuberance 

Yet,  Fausta,  the  mute  turf  we  tread,  of  controversy. 

The  solemn  hills  around  us  spread,  As  a  literary  critic,  Matthew  Arnold  s 

This  stream  which  falls  Incessantly.  influence   can    hardly   be   exaggerated- 

The  strange-scrawled rocks,  the  lonely  sky-  Hj     „arJ1ple  wa8  ,et  raore  stimulating 

If  I  might  lend  their  life  a  voice  ..        ,  .       *        .       i,    .       »         .    .    -    " 

Seem  to  bear  rather  than  rejoice.  ™an  ««  precept.     He  has  founded,  for- 

Ande»en  could  the  intemperate  prayer  Innately,  no  school  to  adopt  servilely  his 

Man  iterates,  while  these  forbear.  every  dictum,  and  to  emphasize  his  own 

For  movement,  for  an  ampler  sphere,  half-truths.      But,  from  his  chair  at  Oi- 

%£&118ZZ£S}?X  ford-where  theology  and  classics  bad 

Because  our  spirits  have  forgot,  hitherto  reigned  supreme— he  set  up  a 

In  action's  dizzying  eddy  whirled,  modern  standard  for  judging  both  books 

The  something  that  infects  the  world."  anfj  conduct,  and  directly  inspired  the 

numerous  band  of  writers  in  all  depart- 

Of  Mattbew  Arnold  himself,  it  may  be  merits  who  have  since  issued  from  that 

said  that  he  seemed  to  "bear    rather  university.     Even  if  his  lectures  should 

than  rejoice."     But  he  bore  with  an  in-  cease  to  be  read — which  it  is  difficult  to 

ward  spring  behind  the  fortitude,  that  believe — his  life's  work  as  the  strenuous 

gave  endurance  itself  an  air  of  exaha-  enemy  of  ignorance  and  superstition  will 

tion.     He  never  forgot  "  the  something  keep   his  name  in  permanent  remem- 

that  infects  the  world,"  but  he  met  that  brance,  by  the  side  of  his  father's.— 

something  with  an  elasticity  and  even  an  Academy. 
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LAVATER. 

BY  ARTHUR   BENSON. 

There  is  a  shadow  of  mystery  over  upon  the  band  are  no  sport  of  chance, 
all  of  us.  Every  man  carries  in  his  but  the  results  of  an  infinite  and  intri- 
heart  something  he  cannot  willingly  re-  cate  design.  The  hand  itself  but  inter- 
veal  ;  it  need  not  be  that  he  is  ashamed  prets  the  will  of  its  master,  the  brain,  and 
of  it,  though  doubtless  in  many  memo-  forms  even  words  and  tetters,  as  it  does 
ries  there  is  a  shameful  thing  lying  half-  in  writing,  for  some  occult  reason, 
buried  there;  it  is,  perhaps,  some  am-  "The  Cheiro  man  lists  and  Physiog- 
bition,  some  desire;  some  event  possi-  nomists,"  says  a  quaint  old  wiiter,  "  and 
bly  that  passed  unnoticed  by  others,  but  all  such  fantastic  practitioners,  have  cer- 
which  was  for  one  a  turning-point  in  life,  tainly  this  much  of  reason  with  them — 
the  step  from  innocence  to  knowledge —  that  in  this  world  at  least,  nothing  can 
the  door  from  youth  into  manhood — or  fall  out  without  a  cause.  Wherefore,  to 
it  may  be  something  too  sacred  for  the  a  mind  of  far-reaching  intelligence,  the 
eyes  of  others.  The  memory  of  words  very  lineaments  that  criss-cross  upon  the 
and  looks,  or  higher  and  higher  still,  an  palm  of  a  single  beggar  would  serve  as  a 
impersonal  ideal,  a  pure  image  worship-  start  to  reconstruct  the  event,  the  prog- 
ped  in  secret  Not  every  one  has  his  ress,  and  the  cause  ;  and  not  only  the 
skeleton  cupboard.  For  some  it  is  ten-  fortune  of  him  whose  hand  is  the  prob- 
anted  by  a  doubtful  figure,  a  shadowy  lem,  but  the  fortunes  and  chances  of  the 
shape,  an  unacknowleged  friend;  for  round  world  itself,  its  end  and  origin." 
some  by  an  angel ;  and  the  fact  remains  "  Ex  pede  Herculem,"  saith  the  poet ; 
that  each  one  of  us  has  some  thought  or  but  the  philosopher,  "  Ex  iota  mundum." 
memory  which  risea  and  feasts  and  walks  These  professors,  I  have  said,  that 
hither  and  thither,  and  lies  down  with  claim  to  reveal  man  to  himself  have  al- 
him — not  always  insistent  perhaps ;  ways  been  the  centre  of  considerable 
thrust  aside  by  talk  or  laughter,  word,  curiosity.  Let  us  trace  shortly  the  history 
or  thought,  but  never  absent  long  ;  and  of  one  of  these  darlings  of  the  human 
it  is  from  this  unknown  familiar  visitant,  race — dclicim  hominum — half  forgotten 
from  the  long  converse  we  have  held  now,  as  such  a  fantastic,  unscientific 
with  him,  that  the  roan's  self  is  formed  thinker  deserves  to  be,  but  who,  in  his 
— that  self  which  is  so  distinct  from  his  own  age,  was  the  chosen  friend  of  poets 
position,  his  words,  his  deeds,  even  from  and  philosophers,  the  guest  of  princes 
his  character,  and  which  often  is  so  sur-  and  emperors. 

prisingly  remote  from  any  expectation  Lavater  was  born  in  1741,  at  Zurich, 

that  others,  judging  from  what  they  see  His  father  was  a  leading  physician  and 

or  know  of  the  man,  can  form  of  him.  member  of  the    Government    Council 

"  No  one  else  can  tell,"  says  the  lad-  there.     A  man  of  strong,  sound  sense, 

ian  proverb,   "  what  drew  the   lines  in  active,  diligent — what  we  should  call  a 

yourface."     And  we  may  well  be  thank-  good  practical  man.     His  mother,  from 

ful  for  it ;  to  be  able,  after  all,  to  be  whom  he  seems  to  have  derived  the  pe- 

impenetrable.     What  would  life  be  with-  culiar  cast  of  his  mind,  was  a  keen,  in- 

out   it  ?     And,  in   consequence,  those  telligent   woman,  with  a  curiosity— as 

who  have  professed  from  outward  iodi-  she  herself  said — about  the  knowledge 

cations — from   facial    expression,  from  of  things  small  and  great  that  was  quite 

gestures,  from  lines  upon  the  palm,  from  insatiable  ;    but    she,    too,    had    great 

handwriting,  even  from  the  blind  sugges-  practical  gifts,  was  a  good  manager,  and 

tions  of  chance — to  sketch  the  elements  in  the  dispensing  side  of  her  husband's 

of  destiny,   have  always  had  a  strange  art,  his  constant  and  zealous  assistant, 

fascination  for  the  guilty  human  race—  John  Caspar  was  their  twelfth  child, 

conseia  sibi — as  being  the  strict  hand  a  weakly  and  delicate  boy,  with  large 

which  pulls  aside  the  veil.  sensitive  eyes.     It  was  never  thought 

And,  indeed,  there  must  be  a  reason  that  he  could  live  long.     He  himself 

for  these  things  ;  the  very  folds  and  lines  sketches  his  character  as  a  boy  very 
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felicitously.     He  seems  to  have  been  a  unknown  lo  the  circle  who  were  merely 

curious  compound  of  qualities,  with  a  deriding  what  they  could  see  ;  and  of  all 

natural  disposition  to  mildness  and  quiet  tbe  shames  be  bote,  the  recollection  of 

studioutness  and  timidity  ;  he  was  yet  having  several  times  endeavored  to  give 

ardent  at  times,  even  violent,  basty,  in-  this  consciousness  expression  was   tbe 

attentive,  pettish,  and  thoughtless.     He  deepest 

notes  a  curious  want  of  humor  in  his  The  concrete  form  which  his  religious 
early  days,  and  this  was  very  character-  sense  took  was  not  an  uncommon  one  ; 
istic  of  him  throughout  his  life.  It  seems  he  had  recourse  to  constant  prayer,  in 
to  have  rankled  in  his  baby  mind,  that  which  he  appealed  for  help  in  a  hun- 
his  brothers  and  sisters  should  say  and  dred  misadventures  of  his  school-life  ; 
do  funny  childish  things,  worthy  of  be-  but  though  the  experiment  is  not  an  un- 
ing  stored  up,  repeated,  and  recorded  common  one,  his  experience  seems  to 
in  tbe  family  annals  ;  but  in  spite  of  have  been  singularly  at  variance  with  the 
great  curiosity  and  intense  anxiety  to  ordinary  results  of  such  a  couise.  S. 
communicate  to  others  the  grotesque  Augustine  used  to  pray  that  he  might 
thoughts  and  desires  that  animated  that  not  be  whipped  when  he  had  neglected 
tender  little  brain,  he  rarely  did  so,  from  his  exercise;  but  he  was  whipped  all 
that  extreme  self-consciousness  that  is  the  same.  Now,  according  to  I, avater's 
so  often  characteristic  of  delicate  and  own  account,  he  used  to  pray  under 
morbid  character  in  childhood.  The  similar  circumstances,  and  escape  whip- 
recollection  of  bis  social  failures  was  al-  ping- 
ways  weighing  bim  down.  "  By  tbe  aid  of  prayer,"  he  says,  "  I 
He  appears  to  have  fallen  into  very  was  delivered  from  many  difficulties  and 
appreciative  hands  on  first  going  to  perplexities,  from  which  no  human  power 
school ;  a  master  with  whom  he  was  could  hare  delivered  me.  Had  I  talked 
brought  into  connection  took  a  great  in  church  and  been  observed,  and  were 
fancy  to  bim.  and  treated  him  with  a  pa-  I  consequently  in  anxious  fear  of  de- 
tience  and  a  seriousness  that  was  balm  served  chastisement,  I  prayed,  and 
to  the  soul  of  this  sensitive,  shamefaced  escaped  punishment ;  was  anything  dis- 
child-  At  school,  too,  at  the  early  age  covered  that  I  had  concealed,  I  prayed, 
of  six  years,  he  waa  visited  by  an  intense  fearing  the  displeasure  and  rebuke  of 
religious  yearning,  which  grew  upon  him  my  parents,  and  no  more  inquiries  were 
—a  vivid  sense  of  the  presence  of  God  made  on  the  subject.  Had  I  lost  or 
became  habitual  to  him.  At  intervals  misapplied  money — my  mother  used  to 
he  was  overcome  by  extreme  melancholy,  examine  very  strictly  in  what  manner  I 
in  which  he  would  throw  aside  all  his  expended  every  shilling  she  knew  I  had 
pleasurable  pursuits  and  reveries,  and  — I  prayed,  and  received,  before  tbe 
bitterly  accuse  himself  of  forgetfulnesB  time  when  I  was  to  give  my  account, 
of  God,  yet  all  the  jtime  he  was  conscious  some  present  of  pocket-money,  with 
of  something  Jremote  and  high  leading  which  the  deficiency  could  be  supplied, 
bim  ;  some  unattainable  ideal  with  which  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the 
he  was  connected  by  sympathetic  bonds,  strength  of  my  faith.  Once  when  I  had 
and  after  which  he  was  unconsciously  given  in  an  exercise  an  which  much  de- 
grasping.  This  sensation  supported  pended,  after  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
him,  he  says,  among  all  his  trials,  which  master  I  recollected  that  I  had  written 
were  many  and  bitter.  One  of  the  most  relala  instead  of  rtvelata.  Can  there  be 
pathetic  pictures  he  draws  is  of  how,  a  stronger  proof  of  my  simplicity,  and 
when  suffering  agonies  from  the  ridicule  the  strength  of  my  childish  faith,  than 
of  others,  conscious  that  he  was  giving  that  I  prayed  to  God  that  he  would  cor- 
them  nothing  but  the  impression  of  a  rect  the  word  and  write  the  ve  above  it 
feeble  and  foolish  sensitiveness,  he  was  in  black  ink.  The  fool  may  here  laugh, 
sustained  by  a  thought  in  which  there  the  philosopher  sneer,  the  infidel  doubt 
was  no  touch  of  vanity  or  self-esteem  ;  and  talk  of  chance.  The  ve  was  written 
the  consciousness  of  some  power  or  gift  above  in  another  hand  with  black  ink, 
within  him  which  they  did  not  share ;  somewhat  blacker  than  mine ;  and  the 
some  incommunicable  gift  intrusted  to  exercise  was  adjudged  faultless,  I  did 
him  ;  some  special  Bight  of  high  things  not  investigate,  I  felt ;  I  did  not  ana- 
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ly/.e  and  decompose  my  food,  I  fed  on  by  laborious  diligence.     Still  he  wu  not 

it."  loved,  though  of  a  wonderfully  tender 

Two  other  things  he  records,  very  disposition  ;  the  sight  of  pain  and  pov- 
curious  little  traits  of  character — his  vio-  erty  affected  htm  indescribably  ;  he  spent 
lent  and  immoderate  use  of  profane  even  the  money  given  tohim  to  meet  his 
language,  discovered  by  chance  by  the  bills  in  indiscriminate  almsgiving, 
authorities,  on  the  occasion  of  a  small  When  he  was  fifteen  his  brother  Con- 
looking-glass  which  he  carried  in  his  rod  died  ;  and  Lavater  had  one  of  those 
pocket  being  broken  by  a  chance  but  horrible  experiences  to  which  a  sensitive 
mischievous  blow.  The  mere  fact  that  and  imaginative  spirit  is  liable  ;  he  gave 
he  carried  this  about  with  him,  and  his  way  to  a  terrible  dejection  ;  the  short- 
anger  on  its  destruction,  are  curiously  oess  and  triviality  of  life  ate  suddenly 
significant  of  the  future  physiognomist,  into  his  soul ;  he  had  that  first  taste  of 

Again,  he  had  *  curious  passion  for  the  waters  of  bitterness  that  a  young 
large  objects  ;  great  buildings,  enormous  death  in  a  family  circle  always  gives  to 
excavations,  deep  waters,  great  forest-  its  delicately-organised  members ;  but 
trees,  but  especially  for  high  towers — a  this  was  not  all.  Entering  the  room 
passion  which  haunted  him  to  the  latest  where  the  coffin  was  laid,  he  saw  gliding 
years  of  his  life.  He  made  several  long  before  him  an  appearance  of  dull  white- 
journeys  to  Strasburg  and  Augsburg,  ness,  a  pale  shapeless  phantom,  from  be- 
once  even  to  the  gigantic  sandstone  fore  which  he  fled  in  hysterical  terror  % 
tower  of  the  Church  at  Landshut,  one  into  a  room  where  his  family  were  as- 
of  the  highest  buildings  in  the  world,  sembted  ;  but  in  spite  of  questions— for 
falling  as  it  does  not  far  short  of  the  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  received  some 
great  pyramid.  From  the  ascent  of  such  dreadful  shock — he  could  not  discover 
heights  he  derived  an  inexplicable  de-  to  them  the  occurrence.  For  years  after 
light,  a  curious  interfusion  of  joy  and  his  solitary  moments  were  embittered  by 
terror  which  was  rapture  to  him  ;  though  this.  He  says  that  even  when  he  was 
it  apparently  did  not  embrace  or  extend  eighteen  the  most  determined  courage 
to  the  natural  precipices  of  his  native  of  which  he  could  form  an  idea  was  to 
Alps  ;  on  these  he  nowhere  dwells  with  remain  alone  in  a  room  for  a  quarter  of 
pleasure.  an  hour  ;  and  to  read  of  a  learned  man 

The  class-room  in  which  he  was  being  that  he  loved  solitude,  was  to  enhance 
taught  at  Zurich  was  once  visited  by  a  his  respect  and  admiration  for  him  to 
kind  of  religions  inspector,  accompanied  an  almost  indeterminate  degree  ;  it  was 
on  one  occasion  by  a  minister,  who,  just  not  till  late  in  life  that  he  overcame  this, 
before  leaving  the  room,  asked  benevo-  This  uneasy,  unhappy  childhood — the 
lently  which  of  the  boys  were  going  to  childhood  of  a  man  of  genius— is  of  the 
become  clergymen  ?  In  the  middle  of  kind  that  augurs  ill  for  the  serenity  of 
the  general  silence  young  Lavater  rose,  later  life.  But  there  is  usually  a  period, 
stung  by  an  indefinable  desire,  and  ac-  a  kind  of  spiritual  majority,  when  the 
cepted  the  call.  Neither  he  nor  his  soul,  hitherto  oppressed  and  restrained 
family  had  ever  dreamed  of  the  life  for  by  its  surroundings,  by  un  appreciative 
him  ;  he  was  intended  for  the  prof ession  companionship,  steps  suddenly  into  its 
of  medicine,  but  this  strange  acceptance,  intellectual  heritage  of  freedom,  friend- 
though  it  drew  down  on  him  the  pro-  ship  and  life,  that  has  been  so  long  de- 
longed  ridicule  of  his  fellows,  made  such  nied  it.  Later  in  life  old  tendencies, 
a  serious  impression  on  his  father,  that  morbid  fibres  begin  to  work  out  to  the 
he  gravely  consulted  the  chief  ministers  surface  again  :  life  begins  to  embitter 
of  Zurich  about  it,  and  they  unanimous-  itself ;  the  gloomy  horror  of  childhood, 
ly  advised  that  it  should  be  respected;  dispelled  for  a  little  by  activity  and  liber- 
and  from  this  time  he  unhesitatingly  de-  al  interests,  begins  to  gather  force  again, 
voted  himself  to  the  ministry  as  a  career.  However,  Lavater  experienced  little  of 
When  he  began  to  attend  the  University,  this  reaction  ;  his  success  was  gradual 
he  was,  as  he  confesses,  most  strenuously  and  even  ;  it  had  none  of  the  fitful  de- 
idle,  working  by  fits  and  starts,  and  pressions  to  which  success  is  often 
seeming  to  gain  from  this  desultory  woik  liable  ;  he  grew  steadily  into  notice,  and 
the  steps  that  his  fellow-students  won  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  if  he 
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was  not  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  spired  ;  but  Lavater   and   Fuseli  were 

marked  men  in  Europe,  he  was,  at  least,  able  to  make  good  their  case  ;  and  the 

one  of  those  about  whom  general  and  consequent  disgrace  of  Grebel  and  their 

unflagging  curiosity  prevailed  ;  not  only  own  notoriety  may  be  said  to  have  been 

great  litterateurs  sought  the  personal  ac-  the  first  event  which  brought  them  be 

quaintance  of   one   whose  books  they  fore  the  public. 

found  so  stimulating    and  suggestive  ;        He  was  now  ordained,  and  began  his 

but  the  leaders    of  society,  European  ministerial  work  at   Zurich,  which  he 

nobles  and  princes  who  had  leisure  and  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death  ;  bat 

inclination  for  literary  and  artistic  pur-  almost  immediately  after  his  ordination, 

suits,  went  out  of  their  way  to  make  his  he  set  off  on  a  tour  through  Germany, 

acquaintance  ;  and  he  was  a  man  whose  his  object  being  not,  as  it  would  be  at 

presence  and  conversation  proved  even  the  present  time,  change  and  repose  and 

more  fascinating  than  his  theories  ;  peo-  the  sight  of  new  hills  and  streams,  but 

pie  were  never  disappointed    in   him.  to  encourage  and  stimulate  his  mind  by 

He  never  had  to  go  through  the  dismal  the  sight  and  conversation  of  great  men. 
experience  of  outgrowing  his  reputation        How  he  effected  his  introductions  is 

in  his  lifetime ;  it  steadily  increased  to  not  recorded  ;  but   be  seems    to  have 

the  day  of  his  death.  seen  most  of  the  men  (and  there  were 

Fuseli,  the  artist,  father  of  the  Henry  many  at  that  time)  best  worth  seeing  in 
'  Fuseli  who  is  better  known  in  the  his-  Germany  ;  and,  what  is  more  tinpor- 
tory  of  English  art,  was  his  first  friend,  tant,  to  have  contracted  a  considerable 
It  was  an  age  of  passionate  men-friend-  friendship  with  many  of  them.  He  came 
ships  ;  men  were  sufficiently  at  leisure  across  Basedow,  the  educational  re- 
to  form  expectations  of,  to  discuss  and  former,  who  presents  a  very  curious  fig- 
to  investigate  the  impressions  which  ure  in  those  times,  A  rough  rebellious 
those  that  they  met  made  upon  them.  boy  who  ran  away  from    school,    and 

As  Madame  Mohl  says,  in  those  days  after  being  footman  in  a  private  family 

the  social  relations  were  among  the  most  became  Professor  at  Sorde  ;  he  was  a 

important  businesses  of  life — when  being  coarse  disciple  of  Rousseau's  with  edu- 

agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  others  in  cational  theories  which,  if  not  practical, 

mind  and  person  was  "  to  be  or  not  to  were  at  least  well-defined.     He  lived  a 

be"  ;  when  all  the  shades  of  friendship,  life  of  rough  and  energetic  protestation  ; 

from  deep  Platonic  affection  to  the  slight  but  he  would  in  no  place  and  at  no  time 

impression  one  person  made  on  another  have  been  tolerated,  except  in  Germany 

at  first  meeting,  were  the  real  pre-occn-  in  the  eighteenth  century.     Then  there 

pations  of  existence.  was  an  efflux  of  new  ideas,  and  the  man- 

Fuseli  was  a  student  at  Zurich  at  the  ner  of  presenting  them  was  not  much 

time  ;  afterward  he  lived  the  refined  life  regarded. 

of  a  court  painter  at  Wurtemburg,  and  But  Lavater's  connection  with  Base- 
was  well  known  as  an  author  as  well  as  dow  is  principally  interesting  because  it 
a  painter.  He  is  the  originator  of  the  was,  if  not  through  him,  at  least  in  his 
well-known  dictum,  that  marriage  was  company,  that  he  became  acquainted 
incompatible  with  the  cultivation  of  the  with  Goethe.  The  three  travelled  to- 
fine  arts  ;  and  he  had  the  reputation  gether  :  Lavater,  being  a  gentleman  and 
throughout  of  a  man  who  did  not  do  his  a  man  of  the  world,  conducted  himself 
talents  justice,  who  wasted  himself  upon  like  an  ordinary  clever  man  ;  Basedow 
other  people,  giving  lessons  gratis  to  was  engaged  in  defying  public  opinion 
those  who  cared  to  consult  him  ;  he  lived  with  laborious  brutality;  and  the 
long  in  great  intimacy  with  Winckel-  "  glorious  youth"  was  in  the  heyday  of 
mann.  his  affectations.     "  Basedow   and    I," 

Such  was  the  man  who  was  Lavater's  says  Goethe,  speaking  of  this  jaunt, 
first  and  chosen  friend  ;  in  concert  with  "  seemed  to  be  ambitious  of  proving 
him  he  undertook  the  Quixotic  task  of  who  could  behave  'the  most  outrageous- 
exposing,  by  means  of  anonymous  let-  ly."  The  trio  were  staying  in  a  home 
ters,  the  malversation  of  a  certain  bailiff  where  a  ball  was  going  on  ;  Goethe  was 
of  the  council,  Grebel  by  name.  The  in  the  liveliest  spirits,  dancing  and  flirt- 
authorship  of  these  letters  finally  tran-  ing  atrociously.     Basedow  was  laboring 
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under  a  fit  of  inspiration,  and  was  lying  Zollikoffer  had  believed  that  he  would 

in  his  bedroom,  fully  dressed,  on  his  never  give  his  consent  to  such  a  step, 

bed,  smoking,  with  the  windows  tightly  Me  seems,  however,  not  to  have  been 

closed  ;  a  scribe  was  seated  at  a  table  offended  by  this. 

to  whom  be  dictated  ;  every  now  and  At  Quedh'nburg  he  met  Klopstock, 

then  the  pipe  fell  from  his  mouth  and  then  in  the  meridian  of  his  fame.    Klop- 

he  slept,  while  the  patient  scribe  waited  stock,  like  Goethe,  was  an  instance  of 

lill  Basedow  woke  with  a  grunt,  ".Where  a  man  of  letters  made  into  a  statesman  ; 

was  1 1 '  and  instantly  continued.  be  was  Geheimrath  of  the  Margrave  of 

Goethe,  in  full  toilet,  every  now  and  Baden,   having    previously    arrived   at 

then  dashed  into  the  room,  and  began  fame  by  an  epic  poem  entitled  The  Mes- 

to  discuss  some  educational  problem,  siah,  which  now  enjoys  great  obscurity  ; 

the  arguments  for  which  had  occurred  but  which  was  popular,  it  is  said,  not  so 

to  him  below  ;  and  next  moment  would  much  from  its  treatment   as  from  the 

plunge  down  to  the   ball-room    again,  fact  that  it  lent  itself  to  give  a  literary 

while  Basedow  impeiturbably  began  to  tinge  to  sermons.     F.uler,  too,  the  great 

dictate  again.     All  this  time  Lavater  was  mathematician,  he  met  at  Berlin, 

conducting  himself  with  propriety,  and,  Lavater  was    even    then  laying  the 

surrounded    by  a  circle    of   admiring  foundations  of  his  famous  treatise ;  he 

ladies,he  was  holding  forth,  neither  ar-  notes  with  extreme  particularity  in  his 

guing  nor  flirting.  journals  the    personal    appearance    of 

The  next  day  they  were  dihing  in  an  these  men,  and  compares  it  with  their 

inn-parlor ;     Goethe    laughingly    says  mental   characteristics.      He   also   saw 

that  he  sate  between  them,  "  Prophete  and  corresponded  with  the  Abbe  Jeru- 

rechts,  Prophete  links,"  eating  chicken  salem,  a  literary  courtier  of  the  court  of 

while  Lavater  was  explaining  the  Reve-  Brunswick. 

lation  to  a  country  parson,  and  Basedow  On  reaching  home  he  set  to  work  with 

exposing  the  inutility  of  baptism  to  a  renewed  energy ;  he  published  the  Swiss 

dancing- master.  Songs,  a  book  which  ran  through  many 

Gellert,  the  German  Cowper,  a  languid  editions,  and  also  a  volume  called  Pros- 
and  hypochondriacal  student,  he  met  at  peels  and  Eternity,  where  he  preaches 
Leipzic,  and  was  much  struck  by  his  the  doctrine  of  Universalism  ;  this  work 
melancholy  intelligent  face.  Gellert  was  invotved  him  in  several  trying  con  tro- 
ths author  of  some  fables  which  were  versies.  He  married  at  Zurich,  and  in 
very  popular  in  their  day  ;  heis  the  man  1775  appeared  the  work  by  which  he  is 
of  whom  the  following  delightful  story  generally  known  Physiognomical  Frag- 
is  recorded  :    A  Saxon  farmer  drove  up  merits. 

to  his  door  with  a  cart  of  firewood  one  This  book    brought   him    into  close 

day,   and  inquired  whether  the  author  contact  with  a  very  interesting  figure, 

of  the  fables  lived  there.     On  being  an-  the  great   Zimmermann,  the  physician 

Bwered  in  the  affirmative,  he  unloaded  his  who  attended  Frederic  the  Great  in  his 

cart,   saying  that  he  intended  it  as  a  last  illness,  and  defended  him  against 

present,  the  best  he  could  give,  for  the  Mirabeau-     Zimmermann  is  also  known 

man  who  had  given  him  so  much  pleas-  by  his  Essay  on  Solitude.     His  life  is 

iue.  one  of  the  most  tragic  of  the  time.     His 

Here  also  he  met  Zollikoffer,  whose  mind  was   one  of  those  which  preyed 

sermons  were  once  as  popular  in  Ger-  upon  itself ;  and  his  constant  bereave- 

mauy   as   Tillot son's  in    England  ;   he  ments   and    family  troubles,  combined 

was  a  sympathetic  divine,  but  played  with  a  haunting  fear  of  political  assas- 

Lavater  a  questionable  trick  later  on.  sination  at  the  hands  of  the  llluminati, 

Lavater  a  few  years  afterward  was  sur-  a  kind  of  secret  Masonic  order,  whose 

prised  by  the  present  of  a  little  volume  principles  he  had  involuntarily  attacked 

from  Zollikoffer,  entitled   The  Journal  in  his  writings,  drove  him  at  last  out  of 

of    a    Self- Observer.      On  opening  the  his    mind:    "Your    penetration,"    he 

book  he  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  wrote  to  Lavater,  on  the  publication  of 

it  was  a  copy  of  his  own  journal,  to  the  Physiognomy  "appears  to  me  more 

which  Zollikoffer  had  had  access,  pub-  than  human.     Your  judgments  are  di- 

lished  without  his  knowledge,  because  vinely  true  ;  no  book  ever  made  on  me 
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a  more  profound  impression  ;  I  certainly  hopelessly  involved  in  the  Franco-Ans- 

consider  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  works  trian  War.     Zurich  was  twice  taken  by 

of  genius  and  morality  that  has  ever  ap-  the  French.     Lavater  himself,  from  his 

peared."  exalted  correspondents,  was  looked  upon 

In  1777  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  met  politically  as  a  very  suspicious  person, 

Lavater   at    Waldshut.     Lavater's    ac-  and  his  letters  overhauled!  examined, 

count  of  the  conversation  be  held  with  and  intercepted  ;  he  suffered  on  one  oc- 

bim  is  very  entertaining.     He  appears  to  casion   several  days'    imprisonment  on 

have  received  him  very  graciously.  account  of  a  letter  to  the  Empress  of 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  danger-  Russia.  On  the  second  occasion  on 
ous  man.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  which  the  French  entered  Zurich,  Lava- 
one  ought  to  suffer  himself  to  be  seen  ter  received  the  wound  which  afterward 
by  you  ;  you  look  into  the  hearts  of  occasioned  his  death, 
men.  We  must  be  very  cautious  when  The  town  was  full  of  small  parlies  of 
we  come  into  your  company."  soldiers  rambling  about,  excited,  over- 

Lavater  appears  to  have  reassured  tired,  and  in  some  cases  intoxicated, 
him;  and  the  Emperor  seems  to  have  Two  of  these  came  to  a  quiet  little  house 
been  very  much  charmed  and  delighted  in  the  square  in  which  Lavater  lived, 
by  the  simple  enthusiasm  of  the  man.  and  began  to  beat  on  the  door  with  the 
He  left  him  after  impressing  on  him  very  butt-ends  of  their  muskets,  calling  for 
strongly  the  necessity  of  reducing  his  wine  and  saying  that  it  was  a  public- 
theory  to  an  exact  and  scientific  method,  house.       Lavater   hearing    the    noise. 

He  was,  throughout  his  life,  as  may  looked  out  of  his  own  window,  which 

easily  be  imagined,  brought  much  into  was  adjacent,  begged  them  to  be  quiet, 

contact  with  spiritualists  and  quacks  of  and  brought  them  out  wine  and  bread 

all  kinds.    He  was  especially  involved  with  his  own  hands,  and  even  offered 

in  a  great  controversy  with  respect  to  them  money.     The  Boldiers  were  struck 

failh-healing   and    stroking-eures ;   but  with    this    generous    fearlessness  —  for 

though  identified  with  such  practition-  Lavater    talked    to    them   simply   and 

ers,   he  was  evidently  by  no  means  a  quietly,  without  a  trace  of  anxiety  on 

credulous  man,  and  though  the  subject  his  face — and  went  away  pacified.     Just 

appears  to  have  interested  him  deeply,  as  he  was  re-entering  the  bouse,  a  little 

he  was  too  fully  aware  of  the  value  and  French  soldier  came  up  and  said  that  he 

necessity  of  positive  evidence  to  have  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians, 

been  seriously  influenced  by  these  ques-  and  his  shirt  had  been  taken  away  ;  he 

tions.  then  demanded  one  from  Lavater.     La- 

From  this  time  onward  his  life  is  a  vater  drew  out  the  money  which  had  been 
perpetual  record  of  interviews  with  refused  by  the  other  soldiers,  but  the 
great  notabilities,  social  and  intellectual,  man  threw  it  contemptuously  on  the 
who  came  to  visit  him  ;  Grand  Dukes  ground,  demanding  a  whole  dollar,  and 
and  princes,  poets  and  philosophers,  finally  drew  his  sabre.  Lavater'called  on 
came  week  after  week  to  the  pastor's  lit-  the  friendly  soldiers,  who  were  still  in 
tie  .house  at  Zurich,  or  to  the  garden  the  square,  to  assist  him  ;  but,  to  his  sur- 
house  which  he  had  built  for  repose  out-  prise  they  insisted  that  he  should  satisfy 
side  the  town.  It  is  a  great  testimony  their  comrade,  and  held  their  bayonets 
to  Lavater's  sanity  that  he  never  seems  to  his  breast  Lavater  put  them  angrily 
to  have  been  in  the  least  spoiled  by  this  aside,  and  at  thai  moment  one  of  the 
adoration.  He  met  his  visitors  and  dis-  party  fired  at  him,  and  the  ball  struck 
cussed,  in  his  ardent,  simple-minded  him  on  the  right  side,  passing  out  again, 
way,  the  subject  which  he  had  made  his  From  this  wound  he  never  recovered- 
study  ;  but  he  never  seems  to  have  ac-  It  appeared  to  heal ;  he  resumed  his 
quired  the  least  personal  vanity.  He  duty  and  his  writing ;  but  he  was  at- 
lived  for  his  theory  ;  and  whoever  was  tacked,  after  a  few  months,  with  excru- 
gcnuinely  interested  in  this  theory,  was  dating  pains,  and  nothing  gave  him  any 
welcome  to  come  and  discuss  it  with  relief.  The  groans  and  cries  forced 
him.  from  him  by  lus  agony  were  heart-rend- 

But  this  busy  active  life  was  not  to  re-  ing  ;  and  yet  he  never  ceased  to  pray 

main  uninterrupted.      Switzerland  was  that  the  man  who  bad  wounded  him, 
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who,  he  continued  to  maintain,  had  desirable,  to  give  a  digest  of  the  fantas- 
acted  inadvertently,  might  never  be  tic  rules,  the  heavy  rhapsodies  dignified 
called  upon  to  endure  such  pain  as  he  by  the  name  of  bis  system  of  Physiog- 
had  inflicted  on  him.  In  spite  of  sev  nomy.  The  curious  may  find  it  for 
eral  changes  of  climate,  he  grew  steadily  themselves  in  his  own  pages  ;  certainly 
worse,  and  at  last  died  quietly  on  the  these  pages  are  amusing  if  they  are  not 
ad  of  January  1 80 1,  about  eight  months  instructive.  The  first  thing  that,  per- 
after  receiving  his  wound.  baps,  strikes  the  reader,  is  the  wonder- 
It  is  hard  for  us  either  to  explain  or  ful  inadequacy  of  the  illustrations  to 
appreciate  the  extraordinary  impression  represent,  even  Jin  the  faintest  degree, 
that  the  pale  ascetic-looking  priest,  with  the  characteristics  they  are  supposed  to 
his  long  nose,  sharp-cut  face  and  spirit-  depict :  such  faces  as  the  stout  gentle- 
ual  eyes  created.  There  is  to  us  an  in-  man  in  the  nightcap,  who  has  felt  the 
definable  flavor  of  the  petit  mattre,  some-  sting  of  unrequited  love  ;  or  the  very  in- 
Ihing  "  delicate- handed,  dilettante,"  nocent-looking  individual  of  whom  it  is 
about  the  fashionable  fantastic  doctrines  asserted  that  "nature  forms  no  such 
with  which  he  captivated  his  bearers,  countenance,  or,  at  least,  no  such 
His  admirers  addressed  him  in  a  style  mouth  ;  thus  does  brutal  insensibility 
of  indecent  adulation.  The  letters  from  deform  God's  own  image;  enormous 
the  Countess  Brancont,  perhaps  the  most  depravity  has  destroyed  all  the  reseni- 
enthusiasiic  of  his  followers,  are  at  once  blance.  Can  any  wise  or  virtuous  man 
nauseous  and  ridiculous  ;  but  we  must  look  or  walk  thus  ?" 
translate,  we  must  make  allowances  for  If  such  comments  as  these  cause  any 
the  bias  of  the  time.  The  world,  more  emotion  whatever,  it  is  the  emotion  of 
particularly  the  German  world,  was  run  contemptuous  laughter  ;  and  Le  Brun's 
mad  ;  it  was. having  its  renaissance— a  illustrations  of  violent  emotions,  which 
grotesque  renaissance  it  is  true— and  it  Lavater  subjoined  to  his  work,  are 
was  celebrating  it,  as  only  Germans  can  hardly  less  ridiculous.  It  would  be 
celebrate  an  epoch,  in  a  manner  that  to  merely  tedious,  as  I  have  said,  to  at- 
us  appears  a  curious  mixture  of  heavy  tempt  here  to  give  an  exhaustive  account 
extravagance  and  coarse  enthusiasm,  of  Lavater's  system  ;  it  was  always,  as 
France  is  graceful  in  her  artistic  fren-  even  he  allowed,  in  a  very  empirical 
zies  ;  Italy  is  passionate ;  their  wildest  state.  He  was,  of  course,  a  man  of 
antics  have  a  startling  delicacy  about  rapid  intuitions,  possessed  to  a  large  de- 
them  ;  but  there  is  a  horseplay,  a  coipu-  gree  of  the  power  of  artistic  interpreta- 
lence  about  Teutonic  raptures  that  is  tion. 

singularly  uninviting.  Goethe  escaped  We  all  know  how  common  it  is  for 
this  partly  by  native  grace,  partly  by  the  others  to  discover  underlying  likenesses 
intense  depth  and  passion  of  his  nature  ;  in  faces  in  which  we  ourselves  can  see 
but  he  only  just  escaped  it,  and  few  of  no  sort  of  resemblance  ;  it  is  generally 
his  contemporaries  were  so  fortunate.  the  case  that  this  similarity  is  perceived 
Lavater'a  style  is  lamentable;  the  from  some  coincidence  of  expression  and 
clumsy  rapturousness  of  his  nationality  not  of  feature  ;  the  two  are  seen  under 
is  peculiarly  repellent;  and  if  it  were  the  influence  of  some  identical  or  similar 
not  for  the  universal  interest  of  his  main  emotion,  which  confirms  or  accentuates 
ideas  he  would  be  as  impossible  as  most  some  common  trick  of  gesture,  some 
of  his  contemporaries.  After  alt,  the  curve  of  brow  or  mouth,  some  raising  of 
whole  results  of  the  German  movement  the  eyes,  some  delicate  gesture  which 
are  hardly  intrinsically  interesting  ;  they  would  never  have  been  detected  but  for 
are  interesting  as  testifying  to  a  gigantic  the  emotion  that  transfigures  it. 
burst  of  ideas  and  for  the  ardent  wel-  And  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  clearer 
come  that  was  accorded  them  ;  but  even  truth  of  vision  lies  rather  with  him  that 
such  a  life  as  Goethe's,  impressive  sees  the  likeness  than  with  him  that  de* 
though  it  is,  does  not  command  our  full  nies  it.  Thus  we  must  hesitate  to  de- 
sympathy,  nor  call  out  that  regretful  clare  Lavater  wholly  wrong,  if  the  bu- 
longing,  that  passionate  wonder  that  the  man  face  does  not  betray  its  secrets  so 
revivals  of  artistic  nations  evoke.  readily  to  us  who  have  not  the  same 
1 1_ would  be  impossible,  even  if  it  were  sympathetic  power  ;  just  as  a  sailor  will 
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see  currents  and  shoals  from  a  cliff  top  few  well-known  instances  :   what   kind 

with  professional  certainty,  where  unin-  of  portraits,  working  from  their  writings, 

structed  eyes  only  behold  a  uniform  ex-  would  Lavater  have  constructed  of  Aris- 

panse  of  gray  and  ruffled  sea.  totle  or  St.  Paul  ?    Would  he  have  read 

But  it  is  allowable  to  say  that  Lavater  the  Ethics  and  then  depicted  a  bald  and 

made  one  fundamental  mistake — a  mis-  natty  petit  mattre,    with   rings   on   his 

take  that  he  could  hardly,  living  when  fingers,  and  scent  on  his  handkerchief  ? 

he  did,  having  avoided  making.     The  Would  he  have  laid  the  Epistle  to  the 

individual  was  in  his  glory  then.     We,  Romans  down,   and  then  deliberately 

owing  to  Darwinism  and  science  gener-  sketched  a  mean  small  face,  with  dim, 

ally,  knowing  that  mankind's  title  to  be  inflamed  eves  ?     We  think  not. 

called  the  crown  of  creation  rests  upon  But  to  take  instances  at  that  distance 

a    somewhat    imaginative    basis,  have  is  perhaps  hardly  just     In  modern  times 

grown  to  take  into  account  the  solidarity  they  multiply  themselves  ;  but  if  I  may 

of  the  human   race  ;   have  learned  to  take  two  of  the   great   names  of   the 

meige  the  individual  in  the  society,  the  Stuart  period,  of  whom  authentic  and 

society  in  the  species.  admirable  portraits  do  exist,  the  infer- 

Lavater  considered    each  man  as  a  ence  will  be  the  same, 

separate  unit,  with  the  power  of  guiding  Who  has  ever  seen  the  Vandyck  of 

his  own  destinies  and  shaping  his  own  Laud,   and  not   been   struck  with   the 

ends.     We,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  amazing  difference  that  the  portrait  bears 

we  know  of  heredity  and  transmission,  to  the  accepted   characteristics  of  the 

become  aware   that  even   the  possible  name.  Hard,  ascetic,  ungenial,  despotic, 

limits  of  free-will  are  lessening  day  by  are  the  epithets  that  rise  to  the  lips  the 

day.     Lavater  makes  each  face  the  in-  closer  you  look  into  Laud's  motives  and 

terpreter  of  the  life  and  soul  history  of  actions ;   and    Vandyck   shows  you  a 

him  that  bears  it ;  whereas  the  soul  his-  plump  and  ruddy  face,  a  little  weary 

tory  of  the  individual  is,  perhaps,  merged  perhaps,  but  smiling  and  content  enough, 

in  a  hundred  other   strains  ;    that  his  Again,   little  Lord  Falkland,   with   his 

grandfather  was  crossed  in  love  may  give  poor  commonplace  face  and  harsh  voice, 

him  a  melancholy  that  all  his  own  con-  as  Clarendon  describes  him,  and  as  his 

tentment  may  never  be  able  to  eradi-  portrait  confirms   it — where   could   we 

cate  ;  whereas  a  man  of  impassive  mien,  have  a  better    refutation  of   Lavater's 

whose  muscles  do  not  easily  translate  theory  ? 

emotion  into  facial  play,  may  have  been  Now  Lavater  always  insists  very  much 
the  conscious  centre  of  a  tragedy,  and  on  first  impressions.  He  sa>s  he  was 
yet  never  betray  it  in  his  face  at  all.  rarely  deceived  ;  that  his  good  imp  res  - 
That  is  why  the  faces  of  children  are  sions  were  never  contradicted,  and 
such  unutterably  strange  things.  To  though  a  bad  impression  was  sometimes 
see  a  passion,  or  a  yearning,  perhaps  a  conciliated  or  flattered  away  by  the  at- 
century  old,  written  legibly  in  the  face  tentions  of  the  bearer  of  it,  yet  his  judg- 
of  a  boy  who  has  never  passed  an  anx-  ment  had  rarely  to  be  reversed  in  the 
ious  moment  in  his  life,  and  "  old  far-  end  ;  and  we  may  remember  that  Cow- 
off  unhappy  things"  in  the  eyes  of  a  per  and  Southey  said  the  same  thing, 
child  who  is  perhaps  both  unintelligent  Now  this,  again,  may  be  a  happy  fac- 
and  unemotional,  is  one  of  the  most  ob-  ulty  possessed  by  professors  of  the 
vious  symbols  of  the  intricacies  that  lie  Physiognomical  Art,  but  it  is  certainly 
all  about  us.  not  a    common   experience.     A   large 

Or,  again,  perhaps  the  greatest  pleas-  class  of 'sensitive  and  imaginative  people 

lire  that  we  derive  from  portraits  is  that  are  the  prey  of  a  strong,  though  perhaps 

our  preformed  impressions  are  often  so  unconscious,    affectation   when    among 

delightfully  contradicted ;  the  involun-  strangers,  and  thus  a  student  of  first 

tary  surprise  called  out  so  often  by  an  impressions    must    be    able    to  pierce 

inspired  portrait  is  the  most  keen  of  all  through  this  unnatural  veil,  to  allow  for 

pleasurable   sensations,   and   yet,    were  this  troublesome  factor ;  for  affectation 

Lavater  reliable,  a  portrait,  had  we  read  will  spoil  almost  any  face.     And  per- 

the  life  of  a  man   intelligently,   would  fectly    simple-minded    and    ingenuous 

hardly  ever  be  a  surprise.     To  take  a  people  are  the  prey  of  that  unfortunate 
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malady  of  self-consciousness  and  its  re-  character  of  the  face  ;  in  fact,  it  is  al- 

sult — affectation,  of  which  Locke  says  most  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  face 

that  it  is  of  all  qualities  the  most  infelic-  of  which  he  writes  : — "  A  countenance 

itous,  for  its  only  aim  is  the  desire  to  by  vice  rendered  abhorrent  to  nature, 

please,  and  it  never  succeeds  but  in  dis-  sunken  almost  below  brutality  ;   every 

gusting.  spark  of  sensibility,  humanity,  nature, 

Lavater  was  always  requesting  his  is  extinguished  ;  distortion,  deformity  ; 
friends  to  give  him  imaginary  portraits  thus  does  man  pervert  the  divine 
of  Our  Saviour,  but  he  never  succeeded  image!"  And  yet,  if  Lavater  were 
in  getting  a  satisfactory  one.  It  is  right,  the  self-control  which  dominated 
strange  that  that  face,  of  which  we  have  his  inclinations,  and  kept  them  so  effec- 
no  authentic  record — are  never  even  told  tually  down  that  they  never  emerged, 
that  it  was  noble— should  have  been  for  should  at  least  be  visible — should  at  least 
so  long  the  object  of  the  most  hopeless  give  some  unmistakable  sign  of  its  pres- 
idealiztng  that  has  ever  occupied  itself  ence  ;  and  it  does  not 
upon  one  single  object.  From  the  cold  Finally,  then,  we  must  conclude  that 
and  melancholy  abstractions  of  Perugino,  though  there  is  much  that  is  reasonable 
from  the  smooth  sentimentality  of  Cor-  and  suggestive  in  Lavater' s  theory,  yet 
reggio,  down  to  chilly  weakness  of  Ary  that  it  is  only  applicable  to  the  bioader 
Scheffer,  there  is  never  one  that  has*  cap-  and  coarser  types  of  humanity,  and  that 
tivated  the  feeling  with  an  intense  or  de-  instead  of  physiognomy  being  a  science 
voted  recognition.  It  curiously  exem-  that  is  increasing  its  possibilities,  it  is  in 
plifies  the  power  of  the  human  mind  to  fact  one  that  is  losing  its  possibilities 
realise  the  saintly  ideal  and  its  inability  every  day.  The  wider  and  more  com- 
to  love  it.  That  art,  of  all  things  the  plicated  the  influences  are  that  are 
most  rapturous  and  sensuous,  should  brought  to  bear  upon  the  character  of 
thus  'strain  after  the  representation  of  humanity,  the  longer  this  process  is  at 
the  aloofness  from  things  worldly  and  work,  the  more  unsatisfactory  and  im- 
pleasurable,  is  in  itself  a  strange  contra-  practicable  does  the  systematization  of 
diction  ;  it  accounts  for  the  cutious  re-  such  an  idea  become  ;  and  its  only  iu- 
pugnance  that  all  previous  attempts  ere-  terest  is  when  it  is  capable  of  application 
ate;  a  sensation  of  revolt  rises  in  the  to  the  more  complex  and  elaborate  prod- 
emotions-  To  make  of  this  chilly  ideal  ucts  of  life  and  character.  No  one 
the  Master,  to  whom  we  are  called  to  wishes  to  classify  01  disentangle  the  ele- 
give  a  reasonable  and  emotional  submis-  ments  that  form  the  uninteresting,  the 
sion  ;  the  inadequacy  of  the  character  commonplace  physiognomies  that  sur- 
that  such  a  face  represents  to  gather  round  us  ;  and  the  more  vaiied  and 
into  itself,  or  sympathize  with,  the  in-  diverse  the  field  of  life  becomes,  the 
numerable  strains  and  gradations  of  hu-  greater  becomes  the  inherent  impossi- 
man  life  and  passion  ;  all  these  are  fatal  bility  of  such  unravelling, 
obstacles.  And  after  all,  it  is  man's  capacity,  or 

The  head  of  Socrates  again  was  one  rather  his  fate,  to  mask  his  impulses. 
of  the  awkward  facts  that  Lavater  had  People  are  less  and  less  swayed  by  single 
to  adapt  to  his  theory  ;  he  did  so  by  alleg-  dominant  emotions,  and  it  is  the  insert- 
ing that  Socrates  had  always  himself  able  veil  drawn  by  nature  over  charac- 
confesscd  that  his  passions  and  tenden-  ters  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of 
cies  were  of  the  most  brutal  and  coarse  life.  Man's  impenetrability  is  one  of 
type.  This,  says  Lavater,  will  sufficient-  the  qualities  that  make  life  tolerable. — 
ly  account  for  the  debased  and  brutish  National  Review. 
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IGNATIUS  SH ACON. 

'If  the  ardent  Shaconians  who  went  to  iarly  transatlantic.  Mr.  Donnelly  boldly 
welcome  their  high  priest,  Mr.  Donnel-  compares  himself — to  the  founder  of 
ly,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  appear-  Christianity  and  Galileo.  Then  comes 
ance  here  in  public,  were  under  the  im-  the  ponderous  platitude  that  "  the  prog- 
pression  that  the  event  would  becele*  ress  of  mankind  consisted  in  one  gen  era- 
brat  cd  by  the  final  overthrow  of  their  tion  undoing  the  mistakes  and  errors  of 
hated  foes  the  Bakespearians,  they  must  the  preceding  generation."  Poor  Mr. 
have  been  very  much  disappointed.  The  Donnelly  !  Does  he  really  believe  that 
Hon.  Ignatius  Donnelly  is  not  only  the  a  generation  will  arise  which  will  ex- 
author  of  certain  geological  works  and  pend  its  energies  in  exposing  his  errors 
a  distinguished  statesman — the  latter  and  mistakes  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
maybe  accepted  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  the  "  self-sufficient  gentlemen,"  the 
A.  Watts,  the  President  of  the  Bacon  Shakspeare  scholars  (Mr.  Donnelly  with 
Society — but  also  a  very  prudent  man.  fine  irony  calls  them  microscopic  men), 
He  is  not  going  to  "  dethrone  Shak-  are  likely  to  keep  "  their  nones  turned 
speare"  merely  for  the  love  of  the  thing  up"  for  along  time.  They  will  be  slow 
— very  far  from  it.  The  world  is  warned  to  believe  the  theory  "thai  William 
that  "  the  key  to  the  cipher,  and  the  Shakspeare  did  not  write  the  plays  cred- 
text  of  the  secret  narrative  disclosed  by  ited  to  him."  At  least,  the  glory  of 
it,  will  be  made  public  only  in  The  Great  their  conversion  will  belong  to  some  one 
Cryptogram,"  which  will  contain  up-  mightier  than  Mr.  Donnelly.  For  the 
ward  of  one  thousand  pages — whether  biographical  and  historical  arguments — 
quarto,  or  octavo,  or  folio"  is  not  if,  indeed,  they  deserve  to  be  so  called 
stated — and  Mr.  Donnelly  goes  on  to  — amount  in  effect  to  this.  The  author 
explain  that  "  premature  publication  of  of  the  plays  hitherto  attributed  to  Will- 
ihe  key  would  deprive  both  author  and  iam  Shakspeare  exhibits  a  wonderful 
publisher  of  the  protection  of  the  copy  knowledge  of  law.  Shakspeare  was  not 
right  laws."  This  may  or  may  not  be  a  lawyer,  and  his  avocations  were  of  a 
the  case  ;  but  an  exceeding  care  about  nature  to  prevent  his  having  an  oppor- 
copyright  is  not  an  uncommon  trait  of  tunity  of  acquiring  any  knowledge  of 
those  authors  who  are  least  likely  to  suffer  law.  Therefore  (a  very  loud  and  big 
from  the  piracy  of  their  works  ;  and  Mr.  therefore,  for  here  at  least  Mr.  Donnelly 
Donnelly's  bulky  volume  is  not  in  such  seemed  conscious  of  a  flaw  in  the  argu- 
imminent  danger  as  he  seems  to  sup-  ment),  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam, 
pose.  At  all  events,  the  hurling  of  the  wrote  the  plays  ;  he  was  a  lawyer,  and 
thunderbolt  is  postponed,  and  if  the  com-  the  only  man  of  the  age  who  could  have 
plete  key  to  the  cryptogram  should  prove  done  so.  As  to  the  Cryptogram,  every 
as  unintelligible  as  the  specimen  of  it  one  who  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
which  Mr.  Donnelly  endeavored  to  ex-  amused  by  Mr.  Donnelly's  mathematical 
plain  the  other  evening,  every  one  will  vagaries  has  already  had  the  principles 
have  cause  to  regret  that  the  postpone-  on  which  the  cipher  is  worked  explained 
ment  is  not  indefinite.  Mr.  Donnelly's  in  the  pages  of  this  JievietB  and  else- 
lecture  was  merely  a  reproduction  of  the  where.  Those  persons  who  have  short 
material  with  which  the  students  of  Mrs.  memories,  however,  may  be  confidently 
Henry  Pott  are  already  familiar.  But  referred  to  the  fifth  fit  of  Mr.  Lewis 
if  the  matter  was  old  the  manner  was  Carroll's  Hunting  of  the  Snark,  where 
sufficiently  amusing.  In  the  course  of  the  Butcher— no  doubt  unconsciously — 
an  introduction,  lasting  some  three-quar-  describes  the  chief  features  of  Mr.  Con- 
fers of  an  hour,  Mr.  Donnelly  said  that  nelly's  system  to  the  Beaver  with  su- 
"  he  knew  he  was  talking  against  a  broad  preme  felicity  :— 
blank  wall  of  national  superstition.' '  If, 
however,  anyone  supposes  that  this  dis-  _  .,     _.  .       .._  . 

ti.jui.od  ivmSSma*  b,  He  ^g„™Tr»-sr.r=~  ■"""- 

difficulty  of  his  undertaking,  he  is  very  we  add  Seven  and  Ten,  and  then  multiply  out 
much  mistaken.     After  a  manner  pecul-        By  One  Thousand  diminished  by  Eight. 
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The  result  we  proceed  to  divide  u  you  see  Take,    for  instance,    the  marie    name 

By  Nine  Hundred  and  Ninety  and  Two  Francis  Bacon.     The  number  of  letters 

Then  subtract  Seventeen  and  the  answer  roust     -     .. -  vr   _  -,_     ~ „_ 

be  in  the  name  is  12.     Now  Mr.    Donnelly 

Exactly  and  perfectly  true.  bases  his  system  on  the  peculiarities  of 

M_   rv _i]„   ;♦  •    tw A »  ,„!,_  the  Folio  of  1623.     If  you  add  the  digits 

r.  Donnelly,  it  is  true,  does  not  take      . ,.,.  i,..i,?..n.—  n n  :■  ..T.n 

.uch  a  convenient  number  a,  lh.ee,  nor  !l  ""K™  ™ffi  S'^SllS^ 

does  he,  like  the  Bnlcner,  explain  ";     g»  «»J'h'»B  \°  ™*  convincing 

*                                '       v  than  that  ?     We  make  Mr.  Donnelly  a 

™,  L   L  all  the  whUe,  jo  a  popular  style,  present  of  the  fact  with  much  pleasure. 

Wh.ch  the  Beaver  could  well  understand.  Having  m^j^  a  number  of  trivial  <#. 

In  spite  of  his  diagiams,  he  is  not  by  any  incidences  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Donnelly 

means  so  clear  as  could  be  desired.     It  has  the  amazing  impudence  to  proclaim 

may  be  admitted  that  he  exhibits  a  per-  that  his  wretched  theory  is  proved  like 

veree  ingenuity  in  the  manipulation  of  a  proposition  of  Euclid  ;  and  after  that, 

figures  ;  but  this  talent,  however  divert-  if  any  one  be  bold  enough  to  believe  in 

ing  it  may  be  to  its  possessor,  is  unfor-  Shakspeare,  that  person  is,  according  to 

tunately   all    too    common.     Has  Mr.  Mr.   Donnelly,  capable  of  believing  in 

Donnelly  never  heard  of  the  cipher  which  anything,  even  that  "  the  universe  came 

proves  that  the  Pope  bears  the  mark  of  together  by  a  fortuitous  combination  of 

the  beast  indelibly  stamped  on  him  ?    If  atoms."      There,    the  murder  is  out. 

he  has  not,  he  will  find  any  number  of  The  penalty  of  the  obstinate  sceptic  who 

persons  of  Evangelical  proclivities  who  clings  to  his  belief  in  Shakspeare  is  to 

will  be  ready  to  explain  it  in  two  min-  be  branded  as  an  Atheist  by  Mr.  Don- 

utes.     The  way  in  which  Mr.  Donnelly  nelly,  the  apostle  of  the,  new  Shaconian 

collects  evidence  is  somewhat  after  this  religion  and  a  distinguished  statesman, 

fashion.     Any  one  can  do  it  for  himself.  — Saturday  Review. 


THE  EVE  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Gustav  Hartwig. 

by  sir  theodore  martin. 

["  Watching  In  the  chnrch-porch  for  death-omens  on  the  Eves  of  St.  Marie  and  St.  John,  is  a 
practice  that  in  days  gone  by  was  much  in  use,  especially  among  young  people.  The  lime  ob- 
served was  from  eleven  o'clock  ai  night  until  one  in  the  morning.  In  the  same  year  it  was 
supposed  that  the  ghosts  of  all  those  who  were  to  die  the  next  year  would  pass  Into  the  church." — 
T.  F.  Thishi.ton  Dyer's  "  English  Folk-lore,"  p.  216.] 

Mushed  as  the  grave  is  the  village,  and  now  from  the  belfry  tower, 
Booming  along  through  the  night  with  sullen  and  heavy  sound, 

The  church-clock's  strokes  proclaim  the  approach  of  the  midnight  hour  ; 
They  cease,  and  a  hush  as  of  death  again  settles  all  around. 

On  through  the  silent  street  goes  a  man  to  the  old  church  door, 

That  gleams  in  the  moon's  wan  rays  with  a  shimmering  ghostly  light. 

And  behind  him  he  casts,  as  he  goes,  a  fearful  glance  evermore, 
Then  striding  swift  through  the  porch  he  vanishes  out  of  the  night. 

Round  him  he  looks  to  see  where  he  may  be  hidden  secure, 
Seeming  as  one  who  has  come  to  pillage  and  not  to  pray  ; 

And  he  crouches  down  in  a  corner  out  of  the  way  and  obscure. 
Where  never  a  beam  from  the  moon  to  light  up  the  gloom  might  stray. 

Every  Eve  of  St  John,  so  runneth  the  legend  old, 

Down  the  long  church  aisle  glideth  a  ghostly  train, 
And  whoso  will  linger  there  till  the  last  stroke  of  twelve  has  tolled, 

To  him  will  the  future  dark  be  manifest  made  and  plain. 
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Spectral  figures  he  sees  through  hazes  phantasmal  peer, 

Before  him  the  phantoms  pass  of  those  whom  already  the  doom 

Of  death  has  o'ershadowed,  and  now,  even  now,  their  graves  they  are  near. 
Whose  forms  he  sees  and  be  knows,  as  onward  they  move  through  the  gloom. 

Here  on  this  errand  has  he  come  in  sore  anguish  and  grief. 

And  if  before  him  shall  pass  that  troop  phantasmal  and  dim. 
Then  Heaven,  he  hopes,  will  be  gracious  to  him,  and  his  own  relief 

In  death — relief,  oh,  how  welcome  ! — be  thus  foretokened  to  him. 

For  death,  death  only,  can  lift  the  curse  that  has  weighed  on  his  life 

For  years,  since  the  day  when  heartburnings,  and  discord,  and  wrangling*  load, 

Set  hopeless  division  up  'iwixt  himself  and  the  once-loved  wife. 
To  whom  all  his  life  could  give  had  been  at  the  altar  vowed. 

Anon  the  dread  midnight  hour  from  the  belfry  begins  to  boom  ; 

Bending  breathlessly  forward,  he  stares,  with  fear  stricken  white. 
To  pierce,  if  so  pierce  he  may,  through  the  veil  of  his  hidden  doom. 

Then  backward  recoils,  for  lo  !  his  wife  there  full  in  his  sight ! 

She  too  has  waited  there,  the  midnight  procession  to  see, 

With  the  self-same  pain  in  her  heart,  the  self-same  longing  to  steal 

Tidings  of  what  for  herself  stored  up  in  the  future  may  be, 

To  see  with  her  weary  eyes  what  the  Eve  of  St.  John  might  reveal. 

Her  glance  on  her  husband  falls,  before  her  as  in  a  scroll 

The  mystery  is  unrolled  of  a  future  impending  and  drear  ; 
In  leiror  she  sees,  although  still  there  was  bitterness  bard  in  her  soul, 

The  doom  of  death  overhang  the  man  she  once  held  so  dear. 

Backward  she  totters — the  features,  rigid  and  pallid  and  drawn. 
Of  her  spouse  seem  to  hover  before  the  eyes  of  her  startled  soul ; 

And,  as  the  dark  shadows  of  night  disappear  in  the  light  of  the  dawn. 
So  rancor  and  wrath  died  away,  and  gentleness  over  her  stole. 

And  davspring  began  to  arise  in  the  heart  of  her  husband  as  well. 
He  thinks  of  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  so  soon  in  her  grave  to  rest ; 

He  feels  his  heart  with  the  throb  of  quicker  pulsations  swell, 
And  the  fires  of  a  love  long  quenched  are  enkindled  anew  in  his  breast. 

Thus  once  more  as  of  old  the  ties  of  affection  were  twined, 

Love  at  their  lorn  hearth  fire  a  sheltering  welcome  found, 
Coming  back  as  the  exile  comes,  who  in  banishment  long  has  pined, 

To  the  home  in  the  land  of  his  sires,  that  to  him  is  as  hallowed  ground- 
Brightly  the  days  went  by,  all  sunshine,  undimmed  by  a  tear, 

When  the  love  came  to  life  again,  that  late  had  been  dead  to  the  core  ; 
The  weeks  lengthened  out  into  months,  the  months  ran  out  to  a  year, 

And  then  came  the  summer,  and  with  it  the  Eve  of  St.  John  once  more. 

Silent  is  all  around,  the  church  glimmers  white  in  the  sheen 
Of  the  moonbeams,  that  play  around,  tike  an  aureole  glory  fair. 

A  woman  and  man  that  may  in  the  arch  of  the  porch  be  seen, 
Bending  with  souls  devout  low  on  their  knees  in  prayer. 

"  Grant,  O  God,"  was  their  thought,  *'  that  we  for  yet  many  a  day 
May  enjoy  and  be  grateful  for  all  the  blessings  we  owe  to  Thy  grace, 

Till  that  shall  in  time  be  fulfilled,  which  to  us  in  such  mystical  way 
At  midnight  when  spirits  walked  was  revealed  in  this  holy  place  1" 

— Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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ISLAM    AND   CIVILIZATION. 

BY    MALCOLM    MACCOLL. 

The  recent  controversy  as  to  the  com-  thropophagy,  human  sacrifice*,  and  other  kln- 

parative  merits  of  Islam  and  Christian-  j™    horrors  have  thus  been  banished    by 

-  ■         ■  j     _         _.i      -j       .,_   _  Mahometan  teaching    from    whole    tracts  of 

1  y  raises  issues  deeper  and  wider  than  Africa    „Qd  w  ,„  *  wd,     £  *o  %fi£ 

the   so-called      religious  world.        It  is  experience   show  that,    sooner   or  later,  the 

not  Christianity  alone,  but  cvilization,  tribe,  the  nation,  that  casts  in  its  lot  with  Islam, 

Which  is  involved  in  the   issue.      I   be-  i»  stricken   as  by  a  blight;  its  freshness,   its 

lievc  that  under  Christianity  alone  can  I^m'V  disappear  first;  then  ,ts  vigor,  then 

.    ,.        '    ,     :    .       <  ,  lis  reparative  and  reproductive  power,  and  It 

man  reach  the  perfect  development   of  petrifies  or  perishes.    With  the  abstract  and 

his  nature.      But   the  history  of  Greece  theoretical  merits  of  monotheism  or  polythe- 

and  Rome  proves  abundantly  that  a  very  i»m.  Islam  or  Christianity,  I  have  nothing  to 

high  degree  of  civilization  is  possible  *V  ^J^JS*.11  «"»»».  *■*  within  ">• 

in-  ««        .  .     :  cide  of  the  Philippine  arch  pelago    tself — not 

under  Paganism.      My  charge  against  w  ^  ex«mple.  further  away^e  contrast 

Islam,  therefore,  IS  not  merely  that  It  IS  between  the  Mahometan  villages  of  the  south- 

a  religion  fundamentally  and  irreconcil-  ernmost  Islands  and  the  Christian 


ably  opposed  to  Christianity,  but  that  it  where  is  very  remarkable,  nor  by  any  means 
can  be  proved  to  be  essentially  and  his-  'B¥orftbk  w  **  tonaet-  " 
torically  incompatible  witb  civilization  ;  Mr.  Gilford  Palgrave,  who  bears  this 
that  the  nation  or  the  tribe  that  adopts  testimony,  is  an  unexceptionable  witness, 
it  passes  under  a  blight  which  arrests  its  After  taking  the  highest  honors  at  Ox- 
devrlopment,  and  makes  it,  while  it  re-  ford,  he  spent  some  years  in  India  as  a 
mains  loyal  to  Islam,  incapable  of  prog-  soldier,  after  which  he  left  the  army  and 
ress.  Islam  can  raise  to  its  own  level  became  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  Syria ; 
tribes  lower  than  itself  in  the  scale  of  then  he  made  his  well-known  journey 
humanity  ;  but  this  it  does  at  the  terrible  through  the  least  known  parts  of  Arabia  ; 
cost  of  petrifying  them  at  that  level  for  and  the  rest  of  his  life  has  nearly  all 
ever— the  level,  that  is,  of  the  barbarous  been  spent  in  official  positions  or  as  a 
Arabs  of  Mahomed's  day.  For,  except  traveller  in  Musulman  lands  in  Europe, 
in  the  mailer  of  idolatry  and  infanticide,  Asia,  and  Africa.  And  so  familiar  is 
Islam,  as  we  find  it  in  Mecca,  its  metrop-  he  with  the  Musulman  system  and  the 
olis,  is  not  in  advance  of  the  social  and  Arab  tongue,  that  he  has  been  himself, 
intellectual  condition  of  the  Arabs  of  he  tells  us,  more  than  once  "invested 
that  time  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  Koran  for  the  nonce  with  the  character  and 
claims  to  be  the  last  declaration  of  the  duties  of  Imam,  and  as  such  has  con- 
Divine  Will  to  man,*  it  follows  that  any  ducted  the  customary  congregational 
progress  beyond  the  Koran  is  not  only  worship."  This  was  in  the  interior  of 
superfluous,  but  impious  in  addition.  Arabia,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  he 
And  the  history  of  Islam  all  over  the  was  "  a  Muslim  of  general  good  charac- 
world  proves  to  demonstration  that  what  ter,  and  of  a  more  than  average  ac- 
was  antecedently  to  be  expected  has  in  quaintance  with  the  Koran  and  the 
fact  occurred.  Out  of  a  crowd  of  wit-  stated  formsof  prayer."  f  It  is  evident 
nesses  I  need  quote  only  one  who  is,  on  that  Mr.  Palgrave  has  no  prejudices 
this  point,  perhaps  the  first  of  living  au-  against  Islam,  and  indeed  he  tells  us  in 
thorities ;—  the  passage  quoted  above  from  his  re* 
"  That  the  adoption  of  Islam  may  be,  and  cently  published  volume  that  his  present 
in  fact  is,  a  real  benefit  and  an  uplifting  to  attitude  toward  all  religions,  Christian 
savage  tribes,  among  whom  the  lowest  and  and  non-Christian,  is  that  of  a  neutral 
most  brutaliilng  forms  of  fetichism  would  else  sturlerit  and  observer.  It  would  be  diffr- 
predominate,  doe,  not  admit  of  doubt    An-  ^  w  find  a  wUncgs  ^^  quaHfied  by 

#  "  L'ollima     ediiioue    de"     comandi    del  ' 

Creatore  scritta  ab  eterno  ;    recitata  a  brani  *  "  Ulysses:  or,  Scenes  arid  Studies  in  Many 

Jail'  anglolo  Gabriele  all'  aposiolo  illiterate.,  il  Lands."     By  W.  Gifiord  Palgrave,  H.M.  Min- 

quale   vienia   rlpetendo    la   rivelaiione,    c   si  Ister  Residentin  Uruguay,  p.  155.     Cf.  Pears 's 

chiamolta     Koran,     ossia    letlura."  —  Amarl,  "  Fall  of  Constantinople,"  pp.  33-4. 

"  Storla  del  Muaulmanl  d!  Siciua,"  I.  51.  t  "  Essays  on  Eastern  Questions,"  p.  126. 
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study,  by  large  and  varied  experience,  broods  over  vast  regions  which  were 
and  by  what  the  late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  once  thickly  poepled,  well  cultivated, 
calls  "  the  requisite  indifference,"  to  abounding  in  nourishing  cities  and  re- 
pronounce  on  the  practical  results  of  joicing  in  an  advanced  civilization. 
Islam.  And  Mr.  Palgrave's  judgment  Territories  which  formerly  supported 
is  that  Islam  means  moral  and  intellec-  the  capitals  of  ancient  kirgdoms — Per- 
tual  petrifaction  or  death  to  the  ttibe  or  gamos,  Saidis,  Cyzica,  Prusium,  Troy, 
nation  which  adopts  it.  Nicomedia,  and  many  more — have  been 

But  we  are  not  dependent  in  this  mat-  reduced  by  Islam  to  cheerless  solitudes 

ter   on   individual   testimony,  however  broken  at  intervals  by  the  tents  of  nomad 

eminent.     Si  requiris  monumentum,  cir-  Kurds    or    man-stealing    Turkomans. 

cumspice.     We  are  surrounded  by  a  cloud  According    to    Ubicini,    a    cultivated 

of  witnesses.     Every  land  that  has  em-  Roumanian  who  spent  twenty  years  in 

braced  Islam  has  been  smitten  with  de-  the  civil  administration  of  the  Porte  and 

cay.      Look  at  Tu'key.     The  learned  wrote  after  the  Crimean  war  fn  defence 

Professor  Paparrigopoulos  of  Athens  has  of  the    Turkish    Empire,    the    annual 

concentrated  in  a  sentence  the  wither-  produce  of  corn  in  Asia  Minor  was  then 

log  effect  of  Musulman  domination  in  estimated  at  25,000,000  Turkish  kiles, 

what  is  now  the  Ottoman  Empire.     In  representing  in    value    about  £3,000,- 

the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  000.     He  thinks  that  this  amount  might 

the   annual  revenue  of  the  Byzantine  easily  be  increased  tenfold  "  if  the  great 

Empire    was    £130,000,000    sterling.*  productiveness  of  the  soil  were  turned 

Yet  at  that  time  not  only  was  the  East-  to  account,"     "  The  same  remark,"  he 

ern  Empire  greatly  impoverished  by  the  adds,  "  applies  to  all  other  productions 

ravages  of  the  Crusades,  but  the  chief  which  serve  for  local  consumption  or 

part  of  Asia  Minor,  with  its  flourishing  for  exportation,"  *     But,  instead  of  in- 

cities,   had  been  wrested  from  her  by  crease,  during  the  last  forty  years  there 

Islam.      The  revenue  of    the  Turkish  has    been    an     accelerating     decrease. 

Empire  to-day  is  less  than  £18,000,000  "  The  decay  of  every  kind  of  manufac- 

sterling,  and  it  is  steadily  declining.  ture  has  kept  pace  with  the  decline  of 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  por-  agriculture.  Diarbekir  and  Broussa, 
tentous  fact  ?  Not  to  soil,  or  climate,  once  so  famous  for  their  velvets,  sat- 
or  lack  of  natural  resources.  Turkey  ins,  and  silk  stuffs,  have  been  ruined. 
possesses  all  the  conditions  favorable  to  So  have  Aleppo  and  Bagdad.  Turkey 
agricultural  and  commercial  prosperity  in  abounds  also  in  mineral  wealth.  It  pos- 
a  degree  surpassing  that  of  any  other  Besses  copper  mines  which  yield  thirty 
country  in  the  world  :  climate,  geo-  per  cent,  of  ore,  while  the  best  British 
graphical  position,  fertility  of  soil,  con-  mines,  I  believe,  yield  no  more  than  ten 
venient  channels  of  exportation.  Pos-  per  cent.  And  there  is  coal  in  abun- 
sessing  the  climates,  it  yields  the  fruits  dance  within  easy  access  of  iron  and  cop- 
and  products  of  all  the  zones.  Astride  per  mines.  In  Asia  Minor  alone  eighty- 
on  Europe  and  Asia,  it  owns  the  rich-  four  mines  were  in  regular  operation 
est  territories  on  both  continents,  and  is  when  the  country  came  under  the  rule  of 
still  soveieign  over  the  fertile  valley  of  Islam.  The  number  now  worked  is,  I 
the  Nile-  The  country  abounds  in  am  told,  under  a  dozen,  and  even  these 
lakes,  is  indented  by  numerous  bays  and  yield,  under  Turkish  mismanagement, 
gulfs,  and  washed  by  six  seas,  all  of  but  a  fraction  of  their  wealth." 
which  offer  it  rare  advantages  for  mari-  The  history  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
time  commerce.  It  is,  in  addition,  in-  under  Musulman  rule  is  the  history  of 
tersected  by  broad  and  deep  rivers  Islam  always  wherever  it  has  wielded  in- 
ready  to  bear  its  produce  to  the  sea.  In  dependent  sway.  Look  at  that  vast 
no  country  of  the  world  have  the  gifts  of  region  known  of  old  as  Iran,  embracing 
God  been  lavished  in  richer  profusion,  modern  Persia  and  the  ancient  Sogdiana, 
In  none  have  they  been  so  grossly  and  which  is  described  by  Persian  writers 
systematically  abused  by  the  folly  of  as  "  the  Paradise  of  Asia."  "Before 
man.     The  silence  of   desolation  now  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens,"  says  Gib* 


*  •lorapia  rob  'EU-wmA  'Bfoot-f,  ill.  bk.  r.  "  "  Lcltrea  rar  la  Tnrqnic, "  I.  p.  307- 
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bon,  "  Carisme,  Bokhara,  Samarcand 
were  rich  and  populous  under  the  yoke 
of  the  shepherd  kings  of  the  north," 
who  of  course  were  not  Musulmans. 
When  the  Saracens  aimed,  with  the 
Koran  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the 
other,  they  found  flourishing  cities,  lands 
well  cultivated,  and  the  art  of  garden- 
ing brought  to  great  perfection.  "  The 
mutual  wants  of  India  and  Europe," 
continues  Gibbon,  "  were  supplied  by 
the  diligence  of  the  Sogdiana  merchants, 
and  the  inestimable  art  of  transforming 
linen  into  paper  has  been  diffused  from 
the  manufacture  of  Samarcan  over  the 
western  world."  *  This  was  before  the 
sanguinary  missionaries  of  Islam  invad- 
ed and  conquered  SogcJiana,  Those 
"  naked  robbers  of  the  desert, "  as  Gib- 
bon calls  them,  brought  no  civilization 
of  any  kind  with  them,  and  being  a  mere 
horde  of  barbarian  and  fanatical  free- 
booters, without  learning,  arts,  or  knowl- 
edge of  civil  administration,  they  were 
obliged,  as  afterward  in  Hindustan,  Tur- 
key, and  Spain,  to  leave  the  work  of  ad- 
ministration and  education  to  the  natives 
among  whom  they  settled.  To  this  fact, 
and  not  to  Saracenic  influence,  is  due 
the  subsequent  prosperity  under  the  rule 
of  Islam.  In  the  body  politic  as  in  the 
human  frame  the  germ  of  a  fatal  disease 
develops  slowly  or  rapidly  according  to 
the  vigor  of  the  germ  and  the  nature  of 
the  organism  which  it  invades.  On  the 
one  hand,  a  small  and  sickly  organism 
is  more  easily  mastered  than  a  large  and 
powerful  one ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
poison  may  lose  some  of  its  force  by  in- 
termixture with  foreign  elements.  This 
was  the  case  with  Islam  in  Iran.  It 
found  there  civilization  of  a  high  order, 
due  to  the  combined  influences  of  Zo- 
roastrianism,  Buddhism,  Greek  culture 
and  philosophy  introduced  through 
Alexander's  invasion,  and  Christian  in- 
fluences by  means  of  a  considerable  in- 
flux of  Nestorians  and  Monophysites, 
many  of  whom  found  employment  at  the 
Courts  of  the  Abbaside  caliphs,  and  to 
whom  are  mainly  due  the  translations  of 
Aristotle  and  other  Greek  authors  into 
Arabic. 

These  are  the  sources,  entirely  foreign 
to  Islam,  to  which  must  be  traced  the 
Musulman     renaissance     in     Bokhara, 

*  "  Decline  and  Fall,"  vi.  300. 


Merv,  Samarcand,  Bagdad,  and  other 
centres  of  civilization  under  Mahomedan 
rule.  An  acute  and  learned,  and  withal 
very  sympathetic  student  and  critic  of 
Mahomed  and  his  system,  thns  sum- 
marizes the  conquest  of  Iran  by  the 
Arabs  and  the  reflex  influence  of  that 
conquest  on  the  invaders  : — 

"  To  understand  the  relations  of  Musulman 
rule  to  religious  and  intellectual  freedom,  me 
must  note  the  influence  of  the  conquest  of 
Persia  on  the  Arab  mind.  When  the  invaders 
took  the  capital  city  of  Kbosru  tbey  did  not 
know  the  value  ui  booty.  Some  offered  to  ex- 
change gold  for  stiver,  and  others  mistook 
camphor  for  sulphur.  Tbey  came  like  swarms 
of  half-starved  locusts  to  devour  the  land. 
They  were  banditti  of  the  desert,  with  no  cul- 
ture but  the  inspiration  of  the  clans.  The  only 
idea  of  government  in  these  tribes  was  the 
leadership  of  age  and  valor,  as  represented  in 
the  sheikh,  with  a  natural  mixture  of  heredi- 
tary respect  On  the  death  of  Mahomed  they 
broke  into  rebellion.  Islam  really  came  on 
the  world  like  a  fierce  descent  of  desert  clans 
on  their  foes.  .  .  .  Mahomed's  ideal  of  gov- 
ernment was  just  to  send  bis  governors  through 
Arabia  to  establish  Islam,  and  then  to  collect 
tributes  from  the  poor.  In  camels  and  sheep, 
also  as  plunder  to  meet  the  expenses  of  bis 
campaign.  [Under  these  circumstances]  it  was 
an  absolute  necessity  for  the  founders  of  the 
Musulman  Empire  in  the  East  to  adopt,  in  the 
main,  the  financial  and  administrative  experi- 
ence of  their  more  cultured  subjects.  .  .  . 
A  tabic  names,  customs,  language,  rites,  pene- 
trated the  Empire  ;  but  under  their  external 
forms  appeared  the  native  Ideas  and  methods. 
.  .  .  Persians  were  the  leaders  and  shapers  of 
Islamic  culture.  The  simple  Arabs  learned  of 
these  larger  brains  and  more  sensuous  Imag- 
inations music,  architecture,  sculpture,  philos- 
ophy, wine,  and  fine  apparel.  Persians  were 
the  real  founders  and  teachers  of  the  great 
academic  clubs  and  schools."  * 

The  inevitable  result  followed.  "  The 
splendid  structure,  that  had  arisen  by 
the  genius  and  wealth  of  Persia  upon 
the  great  homestead  of  autocratic  em- 
pires— Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian, 
Greek— vanished  like  a  mirage  of  the 
desert."  The  flower  and  fruitage  which 
flourished  for  a  season  were  no  offspring 
of  Islam.  On  the  contrary,  Islam 
gnawed  as  a  parasite  at  the  roots,  till 
the  whole  withered  and  perished,  and 
over  the  ruins  rose  in  rank  luxuriance 
the  savage  barbarism  of  the  Khanates 
of  Centra)  Asia.  Islam  quickly  recog- 
nized, with  the  sure  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  that  it  could  not  live  in 
union  with  civilization  and  free  thought, 

*  Johnson's  "  Oriental  Religions,"  pp.  678-  . 
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and  it  waged  a  relentless  war  accord-  to   meet  the    estimates,   there    was  no 

ingly  on  all  that  intellectual  efflorescence  want     of     skilful     artificers    to    build 

in   Sogdiana,    Hindustan,   and    Spain,  mosques,  mansions,  and  mortuary  hkib- 

which  superficial  writers  have  put  down  uments  such  as  hare  never   been  snr- 

to  its  own  credit.     "  Destruction  to  the  passed.     But  when  they  cashiered  the 

philosophers' '  became  the  watchword  of  indigenous  workmen  and  took  in  hand 

this    reactionary    Crescentade    against  to  build  for  themselves,  they  produced 

every  attempt  at  intellectual  or  moral  works  which  are  only  remarked  for  their 

progress  beyond   the   Koran.     In   the  vulgarity." 

words  of    the  friendly   writer  already  And  in  India  as  everywhere  else  Islam 

quoted —  proved  equally  ruinous  to  anything  like 

'•  From  Bagdad  to  Spain  raged  the  fires  of  a  righteous    administration    of  justice. 

Husulman  inquisition.     The  great  physicians,  What   Sir  William    Hunter,   a  Standard 

■dentins,  and  metaphysicians,  to   whom   the  authority,    says   of    Bengal,  is   troe   nni- 

woi-ld  owes  a  debt  that  can  never  be  cancelled,  vemiiy  in    every  country  where  Islam 

were  exiled,   imprisoned,   silenced,   executed,  .           ,,_.._,.. 

andtheir  writings  destroyed,  by  barbarians  like  *«IP"  supreme  ,~ 

the  Almohades  in  Spain,  and  the  later  Abba-  [The  Musulmansof  Bengali  "  assert  thai  we 

sides  in  Iran.  obtained  the  administration  of  Bengal  00  tbe 

Averroes  was   excommunicated   and  »nder? Wn dln8  **»  we"°nld  carrT  <"*  *" 

„:i.j  •-.„_    o.  •.    „_j    ,l_   „„„_   c-*«  Mnsulman  system,  and    that  as  soon   as  we 

exiled  from  Spain   and   the  same  fate,  f0Qnd   otir^«,   strong  enongh    we    ^^ 

or  woise,  befell  other  Musulman  reform-  through  this  engagement.     Our  reply  is  that 

ers  throughout  the  wide  realm  of  Islam,  when  we  came  to  look  into  the  Mahomedan 

As  it  was  in   Spain,  SO  it  Was  in  Hin-  administration  t>l  Bengal  we  found  it  so   ooe- 

dustan.     There  also  the  Muslim  invad-  ■*•*  »  «*T?<*  ^^S^L^^SLm 

,         ,   ,            ,                    every  principle  of  buiuunny,  (mat   we  anoafd 

era  found  themselves  a  small  minority  IB  hare  been  a  disgrace  to  civilization  bad  we  re- 

the  midst  of  a  teeming  population.es-  tainedit-"* 

tabiisbed  institutions,  and  an  old  civili-  „  t  ,  .  ,  . 
ration.  Batbarians  themselves,  they  «•'  <!»  palmary  instance  of  those 
had  the  wit  to  employ  educated  natives  wh°  maintain  that  Islam  has  been  and 
in  the  wotk  of  administration  ;  and  the  »  *  8™'  '«? «•  '".  $•  J?"*".™  ™(1 
splendor  of  the  Mogul  Empire  is  as  lit-  ctrtlualion  of  mankind  »  Moorish  Spam, 
tie  due  to  Islam  as  is  that  of  the  Turkish  >-«  "  "J-  ""'  '**  b'-  "bt'  B'co°  e'i'' 
and  Monttol  dynasties  in  Central  Asia.  •"•  npinmatom  <™«-the  test  of  the 
The  esquisile  architecture  which  was  finger-post  The  Moots  crossed  into 
reared  under  the  shadow  of  Islam  in  Spain  as  a  band  of  illiterate  marauders. 
India  was  not  the  product  of  Musulman  ™"  *W  .recrossed,  centuries  after- 
genius  or  Musulman  craft.  What  Fer-  »"""•  '»  '!»."  """'.  u"!a>.  (hey  quick- 
iusson  says  of  one  of  the  Musulman  !'  "I'V**  Into  their  primitive  barbae- 
d,  nasties  of  India  is  true  of  them  all :-  !?!»■. .  H°w  ■■  "Vs  »  be  accounted  for ! 
Whither  does  the  finger-post  point  at 
:,l""™Zri'"~;;  <he  source  and  home  of  Moorish  civili- 
zation  ?  To  Islam  on  the  one  hand,  or 
to  Christianity  and  Judaism  on  the 
other  ?  To  the  latter  undoubtedly, 
of  carrying  out  any  design  that  might  be  pro-  js]am  obeying  the  law  of  evolution.  Im- 
pounded to  them.  '  *  ^^  re^|tBto  iu  otiginal  type  the 
"  There  are  few  things  more  star-  moment  it  escapes  from  elevating  and 
tling,"  hesayselsewhere(p.  602),  "than  controlling  contact  with  influences  high- 
the  rapid  decline  of  taste  that  set  in"  as  er  than  its  own  barbarism.  The  stream 
soon  as  the  Musulman  mlers  discarded  cannot  lise  higher  than  its  source,  and 
native  artists  in  favor  of  Musulmans.  Islam  can  never  of  itself  rise  higher  than 
Mr.  Keene,  a  retired  Indian  civilian,  the  moral  and  intellectual  level  of  its 
bears  similar  testimony  in  his  "  Turks  in  founder  and  prophet.  The  Muslim 
India"  (p.  10).  So  long  as  the  Musul-  prays  daily  toward  Mecca,  and  higher 
mans  "  confined  themselves  to  making  than  the  social  and  political  status  of 
known  their  wants  and  providing  money  Mecca  no  follower  of  Mahomed,  who  is 

*  "  Hist  of  Indian  Arch.,"  p.  499.  *  "  Indian  Musul  mans,''  p.  163,  3d  edition. 
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true  to  the  faith  and  example  of  bis  Pat-  posed  the  population  of  Granada  there 
tern  Man,  as  every  orthodox  Muslim  were  not  more  than  500  of  pare  Moorish 
must  be,  can  ever  rise.  One  of  the  descent."  Prescott  thinks  this  esti- 
most  brilliant  and  friendly  critics  of  mate "  extravagant"  ;  but  the  renegades 
Islam  has  remarked  on  the  "singular  from  Christianity  and  their  offspring 
fact,  that  Arabia  itself  has  never  been  (many  of  whom  were  crypto- Christians) 
the  theatre  of  that  new  glory,"  which  undoubtedly  formed  a  large  majority  of 
irradiated  Arab  rule  in  Spain  and  Sicily,  the  Musulman  population,*  and  in  their 
And  he  gives  the  explanation  of  the  fact  ranks  were  some  of  the  most  cultivated 
when  he  adds  that '  Arabia  seems  satis-  minds  in  Spain.  The  Moorish  civili- 
fied  to  be  the  inviolable  asylum  of  the  zation  of  Spain  is,  in  brief,  due  (1)  to 
Musulman  faith.  Mecca  and  Medina  the  paucity  of  the  Musulmans,  and  their 
continue  to  be  holy  cities,  and  to  this  consequent  inability  to  impose  on  the 
day  the  unbelievers  are  under  the  ban  conquered  the  Musulman  system  in  its 
of  exclusion  from  that  sacred  soil-"*  integrity;  (2)  to  the  large  number  of 
In  other  words,  the  Arab's  capacity  for  Christians  who  professed  Islam,  but  re- 
civilization  increases  as  be  recedes  fiom  mained  crypto- Christians,  or  carried 
the  heart  of  Islam.  In  Spain,  in  Sog-  their  adopted  religion  so  loosely  that 
diana,  in  Hindustan,  the  virus  circulated  they  retained  most  of  their  Christian 
at  a  distance  from  its  source,  and  min-  habits,  and  intermarried  with  Chris* 
gled  with  a  variety  of  counteracting  influ-  tians  ;  (3)  to  a  large  colony  of  Jews, 
ences  which  served  to  keep  it  in  check  whom  the  Moors  employed  extensively 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  according  to  in  administrative  and  educational  work. 
the  character  of  its  environment.  But  "  A  familiar  intercourse  with  the  Euro- 
the  canker  was  there,  and  there  conld  peans,"  says  Prescott,  "  served  to  miti- 
be  but  one  issue  ;  it  must  eventually  de-  gate  in  the  Spanish  Arabs  some  of  the 
stroy,  or  be  destroyed  by,  the  civilization  more  degrading  superstitions  incident  to 
on  which  it  fastened.  Islam  is  thus  at  their  religion,  and  to  impart  to  them 
the  best  ever—  nobler  ideas  of  the  independence  and 

"  The  little  pitted  speck  lo  garner'd  fruit  dignity  of  man."     The   fair  fabric  of 

That,  rolling  inward,  slowly  moulders  all."       Moorish  Civilization   in   Spain   was  thus 

M,  quotation,  have    all    been  from    !>»  f.">d?c' .»'  J*""*"  »"*  "«?  ">" 
miters  more  or  lea.  friendly  to  Islam,     toS"he'  l°"?° '»  I!1™- .  "  »  J*  f'°= 
at  least  .0  far  as  to  present  fairly  .11    an  aji.oc.te  for  Chrtstlanlty  that  I  quote 
that  can  be  said  for  it.     Two  or  three    the  following  parage  :- 
of    them    indeed  —  Amari   and    Saint-       "There 
Hilaire,  and  in  a  less  degree  Mr.  John-    S|Sj£JK 

•on— appear  to  roe  to  be  .omewh.t  more  l„oriekv  Jewish, "and IPerstoa.  .T7  fireSH 
then  just  to  Mahomed  and  his  system,  designates  a  reaction  against  Islamiam,  which 
And  if  that  remark  is  not  strictly  ap-  arose  in  the  distant  parts  o(  the  Empire — in 
plic.ble  to  the  late  G.  H.  Lewes,  cer-  Sau.ar.and,  Bokhara.  Morocco,  and  Cordovj. 
tainl,  no  one  will  suspect  him  of  depre-  J^f ?Jrt$*S?jSStfi 
ciallng  Islam  in  the  Service  of  Christian-  written  in  that  language.  But  the  idea,  are 
ity.  I  quote  him  therefore  as  possess-  not  Arabian;  the  spirit  is  not  Arabian,  "t 
ing  "  the  requisite  indifference"  for  YM  ,„  ,„  of  the  moHiSoticm,  to 
delivering  an  impartial  judgment:-  whic„  ,,  wr„  ,„„,.  10  ,abmjt   ,,,,„ 

"  The  Arab.,  though  they  conquered  Spain     undermined   and   corroded  the   civil'za- 

[they  never  conquered  the  Whole  Ol  it]  were     ,:„„  „[   Mooris„   Spain.      It  IS  the  »ym- 

^^l.°^S^%£^Si--'°~^    pathetic  P,=rt.  who  is  constrained  to 

.  admit  that  the  partial  civilization  of  the 

Prescott  tells  us,  in  his     Ferdinand    Spai,jai,   Moors  was   "altogether  alien 

and  Isabella,      that      the  ambassadors    

of  James  II.  of  Aragon  represented  to       »  ^  ^  .,  ,.  Hi8U  des  UawlmM  ^ 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Clement  v.,  that    pagne,"  »,  p.  S3. 
of  the   200,000  souls  which  then  com-        \  G.   H.  Lewes'* 

34,36.    Cf.  Sell's" 

J.   Bar-     3  ;  and   Oaborn's  "  islam 
PP.  93-4- 
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from  the  genius  of  Mahomcdanism," 
and  "  only  served  to  conceal,  though  it 
could  not  correct,  the  vices  which  it  pos- 
sessed in  common  with  all  Mahomedan 
institutions."  *  And  it  is  one  of  their 
own  historians  who  thus  describes  the 
Moors  of  Spain  in  the  waning  period  of 
their  domination — a  domination  which, 
according  to  Prescott,  exhibited,  even 
in  the  zenith  of  its  intellectual  glory, 
"  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy  and  a  fero- 
cious despotism"  : — 

"General*  and  captains  no  longer  displayed 
ibeir  wonted  valor ;  warriors  became  cowardly 
and  base  ;  the  people  of  (be  country  were  in 
the  greatest  misery  and  poverty  ;  the  entire 
society  was  corrupted  ;  and  the  body  of  Islam, 
deprived  alike  of  Ufe  and  soul,  became  a  mere 

Amari  describes  the  Musulman  regime 
in  Sicily  in  almost  identical  language.  1 
Theie  is  a  monotonous  sameness  in  the 
history  of  all  Musulman  countries,  as  of 
patients  smitten  with  one  mortal  disease. 
The  symptoms  may  vary  superficially, 
but  the  malady  is  the  same  in  all,  and 
the  cause  is  Islam.  Nor  is  the  explana- 
tion far  to  seek.  Islam  rests  on  the 
Koran,  though  not  on  the  Koran  alone, 
as  I  shall  show  presently.  But  let  us 
begin  with  the  Koran.  That  book  oc- 
cupies in  Islamic  theology  a  place  gen- 
erically  different  from  that  occupied  by 
the  Bible  in  Christian  theology.  In 
proof  of  this  it  will  suffice  to  quote  the 
testimony  of  Ibn  Khaldonn,  whom  Mobl 
truly  calls  "  the  Montesquieu  of 
Islam."  §  Born  in  Tunis  in  a.d.  1332, 
Ibn  Khaldoun  went  to  Spain  in  1362, 
and  was  employed  in  various  capacities, 
including  that  of  Prime  Minister,  by  the 
Musulman  Sovereign  of  Granada.  His 
life  was  full  of  vicissitudes,  and  he  filled 
various  important  offices  in  Musulman 
States  in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in 
Europe.  He  made  the  pilgrimage  of 
Mecca,  was  the  prisoner  and  then  the 
trusted  friend  of  Tirnour,  and  was  for  a 
considerable  time  Grand  Cadi  of  Cairo, 
where  he  died  in  a.d.  1406.  His  vast 
and  various  experience  ;  his  erudition  ; 
his  unquestioned  orthodoxy,  tefined  by 

*  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  I.  p.  296. 

f  "  Al-Makkhari."  Translated  by  Don  Pas- 
cual  dc  Gayanjjos.  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.  p.  28. 
Cf.  Conde,  "Hist,  de  la  Domination  de  los 
Arab**  en  Espafia,"  ill.  c.  40. 

J  i.  p.  546. 

§  "  Vingt-sept  Aosd'Etndea Orient,'  11.  629, 


contact  with  the  exotic  civilization  of 
Granada, ;  his  profound  knowledge  of 
Musulman  theology  and  law,  acquired 
by  study  and  by  practice  on  the  judg- 
ment-seat ;  hia  reputation  throughout  the 
Musulman  world — all  combine  to  make 
Ibn  Khaldonn  an  authority  on  the 
dogmas  and  fruits  of  Islam  whom  no 
Muslim  would  question.  The  quota- 
tions which  I  am  about  to  make  are 
from  his"  Prolegomena, "in  the  French 
translation  from  the  Arabic  (three  quarto 
volumes),  published  in  the  grand  collec- 
tion of  "  Notices  et  Extraits  des  Mann- 
scrits  de  la  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  et 
Autres  Bibtiotbeques,  publies  par  1'In- 
stitut  Imperiale  de  France."  What, 
then,  according  to  Ibn  Khaldonn,  is  the 
place  of  the  Koran  in  the  dogmatic  faith 
of  Islam  all  over  the  world  ?  Here  are 
his  words  *  :— 

"That  book  bears  in  itself  the  proof  of  its 
own  inspiration,  and  needs  no  extrinsic  proof. 
...  It  is  Itself  the  clearest  proof,  being  at  the 
same  time  the  proof  and  the  thing  proved." 

He  quotes  a  verse  from  the  Koran  in 
support  of  this,  and  proceeds  : — 

"  AH  this  shows  that  of  all  tbe  divine  books 
the  Koran  is  the  only  one  of  which  tbe  text, 
words,  and  phrases  have  been  communicated 
to  a  prophet  by  an  audible  voice.  It  is  other- 
wise as  regards  the  Pentateuch,  the  Gospel,  and 
the  other  divine  books.  These  tbe  prophets 
received  by  the  voice  of  revelation  under  the 
form  of  ideas,  communicated  while  they  were 
in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  and  written  down  in  their 
own  words  when  tbey  returned  to  the  normal 
stale  of  humanity.  There  is  therefore  nothing 
miraculous  in  the  style  of  these  Scriptures." 

In  proof  of  this,  Khaldoun  refers  to 
the  75th  sura  of  the  Koran,  where  Ma- 
homed is  bidden  "not  to  move  his 
tongue  too  eagerly  in  order  to  repeat  the 
divine  words."  But,  continues  the  di- 
vine voice,  "  when  we  recite  the  words, 
then  follow  thon  the  recital,  and  verily 
it  shall  be  ours  to  make  them  clear  to 
thee."  In  short,  the  Koran,  in  Islamic 
belief,  was  written  by  the  finger  of  God 
in  the  highest  heaven  before  all  time, 
every  word  and  letter  of  it,  in  the  Arab 
tongue  ;  was  then,  at  the  predestined 
time,  taken  down  to  the  third  heaven  by 
the  angel  Gabriel,  and  there  recited, 
word  for  word,  to  Mahomed  in  an  audi- 
ble voice  in  "  suras,"  or  chapters,  as  oc- 
casion required,  and  was  by  him  mirae- 

*  i.  pp.  194-5. 
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ulously  reproduced  from  memory.  This  Taylor  at  Cairo,*  that  in  Muslim  belief 
is  an  article  of  faith  throughout  the  there  is  no  irreconcilable  difference  be- 
world  of  Islam  ;  and  as  the  Koran  pro*  tween  Christianity  and  Islam.  "  Primi* 
fesses  to  be  the  last  revelation  of  the  tive  Christianity  he  [Latif  Bey]  accepts  ; 
Divine  Will  to  man,  it  follows  of  course  but  he  thinks  that  in  the  time  of  Con- 
that  nothing  which  is  sanctioned  in  the  stantine  the  pure  teaching  of  the  Apos- 
Koran,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  can  ever  tolic  age  became  overlaid  with  certain 
be  abrogated,  altered,  or  become  obso-  superstitions  which  Muslims  are  unable 
lete.  Nobody  who  realizes  this  fact  will  to  receive."  Are  the  Fatherhood  of 
believe  that  the  Koran  can  possibly  be  a  God  and  the  ciucifixion  of  Christ  among 
preparatory  discipline,  like  Greek  phi-  these  '■'  superstitions"  ? 
losophy,  for  Christianity.  The  great  But  even  if  the  Koran  were  as  favor- 
positive  truth  which  the  Koran  has  been  able  to  Christianity  as  it  is  in  fact  the 
praised  for  proclaiming  so  resolutely  is  reverse,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Islam 
monotheism.  But  the  God  of  Islam  is  does  not  rest  practically  on  the  Koran 
a  toiso,  and  a  somewhat  forbidding  one.  (of  which  Mahomedans  in  the  mass  know 
He  is  an  Oriental  despot,  whose  omnip-  very  little),  but  on  the  Koran  as  inter- 
otent  will  is  uncontrolled  by  any  moral  preted  by  the  Traditions,  which  are 
considerations.  The  will  of  Allah  trans-  summed  up  and  stereotyped  in  the 
mutes  the  moral  character  of  human  Cheii'at  or  Sacred  Law.  On  this  Law 
actions,  making  that  to  be  holy  which  reposes  not  only  the  religious,  hut  the 
before  was  sin,  and  vice  vend*  On  this  social  and  civil  administration  of  every 
I  shall  have  to  remark  further  on.  Here  Musulman  State.  By  the  Traditions 
I  wish  only  to  direct  attention  to  the  (Ahadis)  are  meant  the  sayings  and  do- 
peremptory  denial  of  the  Fatheihood  of  ings  of  the  Prophet,  and  even  things 
God  by  the  Koran.  "  God  neither  be-  which  he  is  believed  to  have  sanctioned 
gets  nor  is  begotten."  "  The  Christians  implicitly  by  his  silence,  as  reported  by 
say  Chiist  is  the  son  of  God*  May  God  his  widow  Ayesha  and  by  his  Com  pan  - 
resist  them."  "  They  arc  infidels  who  ions.  Mahomed  is  believed  by  every 
say,  '  Verily,  Chiist,  the  son  of  Mary,  is  orthodox  Muslim  to  have  been  divinely 
God.'  "  "  Far  be  it  from  God  that  He  inspired  in  all  he  said  and  did  or  tacitly 
should  have  a  son."  sanctioned.     The  Traditions  are  there- 

This  is  the  teaching  of  the  Koran  ;  fore  supplementary  to  the  Koran  and  its 
nor  is  there  any  recognition  in  it  of  the  authoritative  interpreters  in  all  doubtful 
doctrine  of  God's  Fatherhood  in  the  matters,  and  they  form  a  code  of  un- 
secondary  sense  in  which  the  Greek  poet,  changeable  laws  \  which  can  never  be 
as  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  predicated  of  all  repealed,  altered,  or  modified,  and  which 
men:  "We  also  are  his  offspring."  deal  with  allthe  affairs  of  life — religious, 
The  Koran,  too,  denies  the  crucifixion  political,  and  social.  They  are  believed 
of  Christ.  And  this,  be  it  remembered,  to  be  emanations  of  the  Divine  Will, 
is  the  doctrine  of  a  book  which  every  with  which  it  would  be  impious  for  man 
Muslim  believes  to  have  been  written  to  meddle.  Mahomed  himself,  indeed, 
from  ail  eternity  by  God  Himself,  and  as  we  shall  see  presently,  modified  or 
to  be  forever  unchangeable  in  its  mi-  abrogated  by  a  fresh  revelation  from  on 
nutest  details.  Muslims  may  amuse  high  any  part  of  the  Koran  that  became 
themselves  by  experimenting  on  the  inconvenient  to  him.  But  his  death 
credulity  of  Christians,  and  assuiing  closed  all  further  communication  be- 
them,  as  Latif  Bey  assured  Canon  Isaac  tween  God  and  man.  Theie  is  no  living 
voice  in  the  Church  of  Islam  to  recon- 

4  Since  this  was  written  a  remarkable  letter  cile  the  past  with  the  present,  and  make 

from  the  Shcik-uMslam,  explanatory  of  the  provision  for  the  future-     It  claims  an 

^^S^StE^S  Wf  bffl'J    mo™    .««.»,     «*    n,or« 

text:— "II  taut  atirlbuer,  comme  un  article  rigid  than  that  of  the  Vatican  Decrees, 

de  foi,  le  bien  et  le  mal  i  la  providence  de     ' 

Dien."     Cf.   Ibn    Kbaldoun,   i.  a68  :— "  Dien  •  Sec  Canon  Isaac  Taylor's  letter  in  Time* 

a  implant  6  le  bien  et  le  mal  dans  la  nature  hn-  of  Dec.  27,  1S87. 

maine,   aidsi  qu'il  l'a    dit    lui-meme   dans  le  f  "  D'ont  lea  dispositions  {-variables  .  .  . 

Koran  :  la  fervtrtil/ ef  la  vettu  arrivenl  a  I' 'dm*  dureront  jusqu' an  Jngement  Dernier." — Letter 

humaine  tar  I' inspiration  di  Dieu."  of  Sh-Ik-ul-Islam. 
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bat  it  is  the  infallibility  of  a  dead  Pon-  Dar-ul-Harb  Islam  offers  the  Koran  or 

tiff,  an  ignorant  and  immoral  Bedouin,  the  sword     But  the  enforcement  of  this 

who    died  twelve   centuries    ago.      A  alternative  is  not  always  practicable,  and 

Church  which  claims  to  have  a  living  it  is  a  doctrine  of  Islam  that  the  Holy 

organ  of  infallibility  always  to  guide  it,  War  must  not  be  waged  till   there   is  a 

one  Pope  succeeding  another  in  peipe-  reasonable  prospect  of  its  success.     Bnt, 

tuity,  may  perchance  be  convicted  of  in-  latent  or  active,  the  war  itself  is  chronic, 

fringing  the  laws  of  logic  or  contradict-  and  no  member  of  Dar-ul-Harb  can  ever 

ing  the  facts  of  history.     But  solvttur  become  a  citizen  of  Dar-ul-Islam  except 

ambulando :  the  infallible  voice  moves  through  the  proselyte's    gate.       Islam 

on  and  accommodates  itself  to  circum-  may  deign  to  use  the  brains  and  arms  of 

stances.    Islam  is  a  vast  militant  Papacy,  the  infidel,    but  the  non-Musutman  can 

aspiring  to    universal   dominion  ;    but  never  aspire  to  the  rights  and  privileges 

it  has  only  one  Pope,  whom  death  long  of  citizenship.     Musurus  Pasha,  for  in- 

ago  silenced  forever,     Islam  therefore  stance,    who  spent  so  many  years   as 

cannot  move  on  ;  it  is  bound  and  mum-  Turkish   Ambassador  in   London,    has 

mined  in  the  cerements  of  its  Founder,  never  been  a  citizen  of  the  Ottoman 

and  cannot  accommodate  itself  to  fresh  Empire,  and  could  not  be  without  a  vio- 

emergencies.      It    has    no    Urim    and  lation  of  the  Sacred  Law,  which  it  is  be- 

Thummim  to  interpret  the  present,  no  yond  the  power  of  the  Sultan  and  Ulema 

line  of  Prophets  to  prepare  the  way  for  combined  to  sanction, 

future  development.     Its  Sacred  Law  is  To  the  Kilabi,*  however,  Islam  offers 

not  a  system  of  vivifying  principles,  like  a  third  choice— namely,  the  Koran,  trib- 

Judaism  or  Christianity,  capable  of  in-  ute,   or  the  sword.     Those  who  agree 

definite  expansion,  but  a  code  of  minute  to  pay  tribute  receive  the  Am&n,  or  Pro- 

and  inflexible    rules  which  cramp  the  tection — that  is,  the  right  to  live — on 

mind    and    bar   all    further   progress,  submission  to  certain  cruet  and  degrad- 

Canon  Isaac  Taylor  claims  for  Islam  an  ing  conditions  ;   among  which  are  the 

educational  mission,  as  being,  at  worst,  following.      The    Zimmis    (tributaries) 

a  system  of  "  half-truths"  leading  up  to  must  be  distinguished  by  iheir  dress,  the 

Christianity.     It  is  not  half-truths,  but  animal  they  ride,   and  its   saddle.     In 

mutilated  truths,  which  Islam  preaches,  case  of  necessity,   and  then  only,  they 

A  child  will  develop  into  a  man.     But  may  tide  a  donkey,  provided  that  instead 

an  adult  man,  deprived  of  arms  and  tegs,  of  a  saddle  they  use  a  coarse  cushion 

is  not  in  process  of  development,  but  of  like  the  panniers  of  an  ass ;  they  must 

degeneration.     Islam  is  not  on  the  way  never  ride  horses  or  camels.     In  public 

toward  Christianity  ;  it  is  Christianity  they  must  wear  the  Kosteef  (a  girdle  of 

truncated,  disfigured,  and  tattooed  with  leather  or  coarse  wool,  called  Zunnar 

a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  Pagan  and  in  Saracenic  Sicily)  to  distinguish  them 

Talmudic  fable  and  superstition.     The  from  the  Muslims.     A  Zimmi  must  dis- 

half-truths  of  Islam  are  thus  in  process  mount  when  he  meets  a  Muslim,  and 

of    degradation,    not   of  development,  bow  low  with  crossed  hands,  in  token  of 

They  belong  to  the  class  described  by  inferiority  and    submission,   while    the 

Tennyson  :—  Muslim  passes,  although  the  Zimmi  be 

"  A  He  which  b  hall  a  truth  is  ever  the  black-  ?    nobkmM I  and    the  Muslim   a  ragged 

est  of  lies  *  beggar.     This  lowly  salutation  is  always 

A  lie  which  is'  all  a  lie  may  be  met  and  due  from  the  Zimmi  to  any  Muslim  who 

fought  with  outright ;  passes  him  or  into  whose  presence  he 

BntaliewhichUpartatruthisahardermat-  enterB.     The  dress  of  the  Zimmi  must 

ter  to   s  L  not  be  of  rich  cloth,  such  as  fine  wool, 

Islam  has  ever  been  and  will  ever  remain  silk,  or  satin,  and  his  headgear  must  be 

theimplacablefoeofChristianity.     That  different  in  shape  from  the   Muslim's, 

is  the  teaching  of  its  Sacred  Law  and  the  and  made  of  coarse  material,  such  as 

record  of  its  history.     Let  the  reader  common  cotton,  and  of  a  sombre  color, 

judge  for  himself  from  what  follows.  His  shoes  also  must  be  of  the  coarsest 

f  ,l8lam  fOff.  ,*»  T^^sSri  *  /.*.."  people  of  the  boof-people  pos- 

Islam  and  Dar-ul-Harb  :  the  Abode  of  gessiny  Divine  Scriptures  —  viz..  Christians, 

Islam  and  the    Abode  of  Sttife.      To  Jews,  and  Sabaana. 
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quality.  The  Zimmi' s  garments,  more-  Wood,  of  Damascus,  in  July  1855,  when 
over,  must  be  short,  with  the  pockets  on  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Christian  Eng- 
the  breast  like  those  of  a  woman.  He  land  and  France  were  defending  the 
is  forbidden  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  a  Turkish  Empire,  the  attention  of  the 
Muslim,  though  the  Zimmi  be  a  noble-  British  Ambassador  is  called  to  the  dis- 
til an  or  archbishop  and  the  Muslim  a  tinction  usually  made  in  the  official 
beggar  or  slave.  He  must  have  a  special  Turkish  Gaulle  \n  describing  the  death 
sign  on  his  door,  so  that  beggars  may  of  Musulmans  and  non-Musulmans  re- 
not  say,  "  God  bless  you."  TheZimmi  spectively.  For  instance,  in"  an  enact- 
must  not  frequent  the  same  bath  as  the  mcnt  lately  promulgated  for  the  admin- 
Muslim,  or  draw  water  from  ihe  same  istration  of  the  estates  of  Turkish  sub- 
well,  or  occupy  the  same  quarter  of  a  jects,  the  word  '  tewafa,'  or  'mat,'  is 
town.  He  is  not  allowed  to  bear  arms,  used  for  deceased  Musulmans,  which 
and  his  evidence  cannot  be  received  means  '  died  '  ;  but  the  word  '  halik '  is 
against  a  Muslim  ;  so  that  if  a  hundred  used  for  Christians" — a  word  which, 
Christians  witness  a  murder,  or  any  other  "  in  the  vernacular  language,  when  em- 
crime  committed  by  a  Muslim,  the  crim-  ployed,  as  in  the  present  instance,  with 
inal  must  go  free  because  there  is  no  reference  to  bishops,  priests,  and  Chris- 
legal  evidence  against  him.  The  Zim-  tians,  means  those  whose  souls  are  lost 
mis  must  not  build  any  places  of  wor-  or  damned."4  There  is  nothing  that 
ship  in  a  Musulman  State.  They  may  need  surprise  us  in  this,  for,  according 
repair  or  rebuild  the  old  places  of  wor-  to  the  creed  of  Islam,  eternal  perdition 
ship  existing  before  their  country  be-  is  the  doom  of  the  non-Musulman  world, 
came  Dar-ul-Islam  ;  but  it  must  be  on  All  this  contumely,  says  Amari,  is  in- 
the  old  sites  and  within  the  old  dimen-  flicted  in  order  that  the  Zimmis  "  may 
sions.  The  Zimmi  who  converts  a  Mus-  not  forget  their  inferiority  for  a  moment 
lim  is  guilty  of  a  capital  offence,  and  so  (perche  non  si  dementicasse  in  alcuno 
is  the  convert  from  Islam  ;  while,  on  instante  la  inferiority  loro),"  f  and  he 
the  other  hand,  the  Zimmi  who  tries  to  adds  that,  during  the  Musulman  domina- 
dissuade  anyone  from  becoming  a  Mus-  tion  in  Sicily,  every  Christian  and  Jew 
lim  is  guilty  of  a  heinous  offence.  The  was  obliged  to  wear  a  white  patch  on  the 
rancor  of  Islam  pursues  the  unfortunate  shoulder,  bearing  in  the  former  case  the 
Zimmi,  the  Christian  especially,  even  to  figure  of  a  monkey,  in  the  latter  that  of 
the  graveand  beyond  it.  The  Christian  a  jackass.  Thedoorsof  synagogues  and 
is  forbidden  to  celebrate  the  obsequies  churches  were  similarly  marked  ;  and 
of  the  departed  with  the  usual  ceremo-  when  the  collector  takes  the  tribute  from 
nies,  and  the  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  Zimmi,  says  the  Sacred  Law,  "  he 
the  form  of  burial  certificate  given  to  should  treat  him  very  harshly,  as  by 
Christians  under  the  Sacred  Law  of  shaking  him,  beating  him  on  the  breast, 
Islam  : —  dragging  him  to  the  ground  ;  and  should 
"  We  certify  to  the  priest  of  the  Church  of  »7  '°  him  at  the  same  time,  '  Give  the 
Mary  that  the  impure,  putritied,  stinking  car-  tribute,  O  Zimmi,  O  enemy  of  Allah  ; 
case  of  Sardeii,  damned  this  day,  may  be  con-  and  this  he  shall  do  in  order  to  degrade 

^icdtU^V  CfL™  Vim  and  disgrace  hiro."     Living  or  dead  the 

(Sealed)  El  Said  Mbhbiiid  Faizi,  -,.  .  ..  °   .                .        ,.  "_ 

"A.  H.  1.71,  R,jlb-,-.,.,  x.r,h  a,'  i«5s."  Chmtian  is  exposed  to  the  .oil  oppro- 
bnous  epithets   in    the   vocabulary  of 

This  certificate  was  given  by  Ihe  Cadi  !,|am      He  is  a  "  Ghiaoor,"  that  is,  "  a 

o(  Mardm  m  Asia  Minor  and  published  man  wilhoul  „  „ul  .••  ,od  an  OIdinary 

in  Ihe'  Siege  of  Kars    (p.  173),  by  the  epithet  in  official  docnments  ii  "  hog." 

late    Dr.    Humphry     Sandwith,     who  ubicini  gives  an  extract  from  an  official 

showed  me  the  original.     It  was  not  an  Repo„  presented  to  the  Sultan,  in  which 

isolated  instance  of   Muslim    bigotry  ;  „  mecl  wilh  Ioch  expressions  as  "  teg- 

Ubicini  calls   it      a   characteristic  ex-  iemtnu  du  tcrc,  que  l'on  nomme  de 

ample.     *     In  a  despatch  from  Consul  pape"  _,-.,,  pipi8b  p,(e,t .  "ia  nature 

•  "  Le  Dr.  Sandwith  en  cite  un  excmplc  bicti  *  "  Eastern  Papers."     Presented  to  Parlia- 

caracterietique ;  c'est  le  tezker&h,  petmis  d'in-  meat,  pc,  xviil.  p.  13. 

bnmatlon."— "  Etat  Present  del'Empire  Otto-  f  i.   pp.  476-7.     Cf.  Kanlli,   "  Donau-Bul- 

man,"  pp.  6-7.     Published  In  1877.  gaiicn  nod  der  Balkan,"  pp.  104-6. 
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perverse  de  cette  troupe  de  eoefoits"  * —  *'  The  Cadi,"  says  Mr.  Rogers,  "  uaed 
i.e..  Christians.  The  common  designa-  gome  strong  language,  saying  that  any 
tion  for  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Muslim  who  should  become  a  Christian 
Musulman    Power  is  "Rayahs" — i.e.,    would  be  murdered  according  to    the 

flock  of  sheep  :  a  fit  name  for  a  people  tenets  of  the  Holy  Law,   and  he  who 

who  are  liable  to  be  fleeced  and  killed  perverted  him  would  bear  the  responst- 

ad  libitum  by  their  masters.     Everybody  bility."       The    Vice-Consul     naturally 

knows  that  the  Janissaries  were  a  select  quoted  the  Sultan's  Khatii-humayoun. 
corps  of  Musulman  soldiers,  consisting    '  The    Cadi     answered     disdainfully  : 

partly  of  Christian  captives,  but  chiefly  '  The  Sultan  eats  melons,'  which    is  a 

of  Christian  children  who  were  delivered  vulgar  expression,  meaning  that  the  Sul- 

to  the  Sultan  in  obedience  to  the  tribute  tan  talks  nonsense.     I  remonstrated,  at 

of  blood  imposed  on  vanquished  Chris-  which  the  Cadi    repeated  his   remark, 

tiati  nations.     These  captives  and  Mb-  adding  that  his  Majesty's  officers  and 

ute  children  were    forced   to  embrace  subjects  are  only  bound  to  obey  him  so 

Islam   or  die,   and  the  victims  of  this  long  as  his  orders  are  in  conformity  with 

forced  conversion  had  the  figure  of  the  the  laws."  * 

cross  branded  on  the  soles  of  their  feet.  In  the  year  1835  a  young  Armenian 
so  that  they  might  always  trample  on  the  Christian  in  Constantinople,  in  a  mo- 
symbol  of  the  faith  which  they  had  been  ment  of  impulse,  made  a  profession  of 
compelled  to  renounce.  After  all  this,  Islam  ;  but  in  a  few  days  repented  and 
it  is  a  small  matter  to  add  that  Christians  fled  from  the  capital  to  save  his  life, 
are  forbidden  by  the  Sacred  Law  to  own  Ten  years  afterward  he  returned,  much . 
land  in  a  Musulman  State-  changed  in  appearance,  to  Constantino- 
But  I  maybe  told  that  the  Govern-  pie,  was  accidentally  identified,  and  con- 
merit  of  Turkey  has  changed  the  laws  demned  to  death  for  apostasy.  The 
which  I  have  quoted,  and  has  put  its  Christian  Powers  protested,  but  the 
Christian  subjects  on  a  footing  of  equal-  sentence  was  executed.  This  was  fol- 
ity  with  the  Muslims.  I  know  that  the  lowed  shortly  afterward  by  a  similar  in- 
Porte  has  done  this  on  paper,  especially  fliciion  at  Broussa.  Christian  Europe 
in  the  Khatti-humayoun,  published  after  again  protested,  and  the  ambassadors  of 
the  Crimean  war.  But  I  know  also  that  France  and  England  were  ordered  by 
all  such  paper  reforms  are  mere  dust  their  Governments  to  demand  the  abro- 
cast  into  the  eyes  of  Christian  Europe,  gation  of  the  law,  and,  leaving  Constan- 
The  Sultan  cannot  abolish  a  single  arti-  tinople,  wait  at  the  Dardanelles  for  the 
cle  of  the  Sacred  Law.  Any  attempt  to  Sultan's  answer.  The  Porte  became 
do  so  involves,  ipso  facto,  forfeiture  of  alarmed,  begged  the  ambassadors  to  re- 
his  throne.  No  decree  of  the  Sultan  turn,  and  entered  into  a  solemn  engage- 
touching  any  part  of  the  Sacred  Law  has  ment  to  repeal  the  law.  In  spite  of  this 
any  force  till  it  has  received  the  engagement  executions  of  renegades 
"  fatvah"  (dogmatic  sanction)  of  the  from  Islam  took  place  at  intervals  in  the 
Sheik-ul- Islam.  Neither  the  Khatti-  Turkish  provinces,  and  reached  a  climax 
humayoun  nor  any  other  infraction  of  of  audacity  by  the  execution  of  a  young 
the  Sacred  Law  has  ever  received  this  Muslim  for  professing  Christianity  in 
sanction,  and  every  Muslim  knows  that  Adrianople  in  the  end  of  the  year  1853, 
these  reforms  have,  therefore,  no  legal  almost  within  sound  of  British  and 
force  whatever.  Out  of  a  multitude  of  French  guns  battling  for  the  Ottoman 
illustrations  of  this  fact  I  select  the  fol-  Empire.  The  British  ambassador  was 
lowing.  Vice-Consul  Rogers,  writing  instructed  by  Lord  Clarendon  to  "  dis- 
horn Palestine  in  the  summer  of  1858,  tinctty  demand"  the  abolition  of  "  a  law 
says  that  he  remonstrated  with  the  Cadi  which  is  not  only  a  standing  insult"  to 
of  Nazareth,  who  had  just  prohibited  a  "  the  great  European  Powers,  but  also 
social  gathering  of  Christians  which  some  a  source  of  cruel  persecution  to  their 
Muslims  were  wont  to  attend,  because  fellow-Christians."  The  Porte  procras- 
the  faith  of  the  latter  might  be  shaken,  tinated,  and  spent  months  in  trying  to 
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wriggle  out  of  its  previous  promise  ;  but  cases,  private  assassination,  he  managed 
a  menace  that  England  and  Fiance  might  to  escape  by  the  aid  of  some  Christian 
punish  its  perfidy  by  leaving  it  to  its  fishermen,  and  made  his  way  to  London, 
fate  in  face  of  Russia  extorted  the  truth,  where  I  made  his  acquaintance. 
The  previous  promises  of  the  Porte  were  But  surely  the  Sacred  Law  in  such 
at  last  confessed  to  be  all  moonshine,  matters  as  dress  and  salutations  has  not 
Lotd  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  reports  that  been  in  force  in  recent  times  7  I  reply 
he  had  been  informed  by  the  Sultan's  by  the  following  quotation  from  a  de- 
Ministers  that "  it  is  thought  impossible  spatch  from  Consul  Holmes,  dated  Bosna 
for  the  Sultan  either  to  abrogate  the  Serai,  April  17,  187 1  : — 
Musulman  law,  or  to  make  any  declara-  ■•  A  voung  christian  groom,  in  the  service 
lion  equivalent  to  Its  abolition  in  that  of  a  Turk,  being  about  to  be  married,  bad  the 
respect."  But  they  promised  that  the  Imprudence  to  dress  himself  for  the  occasion 
Sacred  Law,  though  necessarily  remain-  1"  ^rtain  colors  and  articles  which  the  Turk. 

ing  unrepealed,  should  no  longer  be  put  J" ^  %&"$"£.£  Fnaai°f  *^  «" 
.  B,  *  ,.,  l  „  .  S™«  religion,  and  his  bride  in  gay  colors.  They 
in  force.  We  shall  see  how  this  prom-  proceeded  to  Ibe  Christian  cemetery  outside 
ise  was  redeemed-  the  town,  where,  In  the  absence  of  a  church, 
By  Article  6a  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  marriages  were  then  celebrated.  While  the 
the  Porte  renewed  its  oft-repeated  prom-  ""'"""  P,ro£f^1D8.  several  armed  Turks, 
i,.  ■  ,  .  !T  ■  ■  1  (  >■  who  bad  accidentally  appeared  as  spectators, 
ises  to  maintain  the  principle  of  relig-  were obs„ved  to  collect  some  wood  and  kindle 
ious  liberty  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  the  a  fire.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  finished 
contracting  parties  take  note,"  as  they  they  seiied  the  unhappy  pair,  hacked  the  girl 
have  been  doing  from  time  to  time  for  w  pieces  with  their  yatagans,  and  having  half 
h>ir  -,  „„>„„  "  _<■  >ki.  .„„_. „„_„.,„  murdered  the  man,  they  burned  him  on  [he  fire 
half  a  century,  of  this  spontaneous  |h  ha(J  prepMei  dcc']aring  to  [he  frighted 
declaration.  This  was  in  the  summer  assembly  [who,  being  unarmed,  were  helpless] 
of  1878,  and  in  October  of  the  follow-  that  they  would  thus  treat  all  Gbiaours  who 
ing  year  Achmet  Tewfyk  Eff endi  was  iund  t0  presume  to  wear  clothes  such  as  the 
tried  and  condemned  to  death  in  Con-  £r,rj^slimCI)n  BosnU  Turk  '  i"««wricte™ 
stantinople  for  the  crime  Of  helping  Dr.  rAt  Ka^i\  »  ,he  Governor's  Cavas,  or 
Koelle,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Soci-  body-servant,  was  walking  down  the  main 
ety,  to  translate  into  Tuikish  a  Chris-  street  of  toe  town,  when  an  unfortunate  Chris- 
tian tract  in  which  there  was  nothing  tian-  working  in  his  shop  and  who  chanced  not 

.b«,.  i.;.»  A,*,.*  E«...i  „- 1  sssiirirj.sp2JSi.'?s 

Ulema  Of  rank  and  reputation,  the  first  yards,  and  then  turning  back  drew  his  pistol 
Musulman  scholar  in  Constantinople,  and  shot  the  Christian  dead  on  the  spot.  It 
with  the  almost  ceitain  prospect  of  be-  was  nothing  unusual." 
coming  Sheik-ui-Islam  on  the  first  va-  Consul  Holmes  relates  these  outrages 
cancy.  He  was,  moreover,  a  man  of  on  the  authority  of  "  a  gentleman  who 
high  character,  related  by  marriage  to  jB  now  dragoman  to  the  Italian  Consul- 
the  Sultan,  and  was  at  (be  time  of  his  ate-General  here,  and  who  was  an  eye- 
arrest  aprofessorat  a  Madresse  (college)  witness  in  both  instances."  * 
in  Constantinople.  The  Great  Powers  These  Musulman  Bosniacs  were  by  no 
interfered  energetically  to  save  his  life,  means  exceptionally  cruel.  They  were 
.  The  diplomatic  controversy  lasted  three  simply  executing  the  unrepealabte  Sacred 
months,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  Law  of  Islam  on  Christians  who  had  in- 
time  Acbmet  Effendi  was  kept  in  a  dark,  advertently  offended  against  it.  The 
damp  dungeon  under  ground,  his  food  active  energy  of  that  immutable  law  in  a 
being  let  down  through  a  hole  in  the  Musulman  State  is  in  exact  proportion 
floor,  which  was  closed  by  a  stone.  As  to  the  degree  of  pressure  which  is 
a  special  concession  to  the  Powers,  the  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  pressure 
sentence  of  death  was  commuted  into  is  greatest  at  Constantinople  and  the 
perpetual  exile  to  Chios  ;  and  when  the  neighborhood,  by  reason  of  the  presence 
prisoner  left  his  dungeon  his  clothes  were  of  foreign  ambassadors,  and  there  the 
found  to  have  rotted  off  his  back.  Know-  Sacred  Law  is  consequently,  in  many  of 
ing  that  his  exile  meant,  as  in  all  such  its  worst  provisions,  in  abeyance.  In 
some  of  the  provinces  of  Turkey  foreign 


•  "  Turkey,"  No.  16  (1877),  p.  51. 
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pressure  is  very  light,  and  the  Sacred  and  merciful."*  Another  sura  (33rd) 
Law  is  therefore  in  active  operation,  as  bids  him  marry  his  own  daughter-in-law, 
the  wretched  Armenians  know  to  their  Zeinab,  whose  beauty  had  captivated  him 
cost,  the  Berlin  Treaty  notwithstanding,  as  he  saw  her,  in  her  husband's  absence. 
Many  English  people  are  misled  by  the  en  dishabille.^  The  God  of  the  Koran 
fact  that  Christian  foreigners,  resident  is  thus  a  deified  Oriental  despot,  whose 
in  any  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  are  relentless  will,  regardless  of  morality,  is 
protected  by  special  Capitulations  from  the  only  law,  and  who  has  his  favorites 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sacred  Law,  and  — Mahomed  being  unapproachably  the 
cannot  be  cited  for  the  most  trivial  chief — whom  be  humors  in  all  the 
offence  before  a  Turkish  tribunal.  wantonness  of  their  lusts.  The  "  licen- 
But  Islam  is  not  only  bound  in  the  fet-  tious  theocrat,"  as  Sprengel  calls  Ma- 
ters of  an  absolutely  unchangeable  law  homed,  declared  that  his  devotions  were 
which,  so  long  as  it  is  under  no  external  inflamed  by  the  stimulating  pleasures 
restraint,  as  it  is  in  India,  excludes  the  of  sexual  indulgence  and  perfumes.  J 
possibility  of  civilization;  it  has,  like  Add  to  this  the  perpetual  consecration 
Christianity,  its  Pattern  Man.  And  of  slavery  in  Islam,  and  the  degradation 
what  manner  of  person  is  the  Pattern  of  woman.  By  Islamic  law  a  woman 
Man  of  Islam  r  Our  knowledge  about  must  not  be  saluted,  and  it  is  an  insult 
him  is  derived  from  Musulman  writers  to  a  Muslim  to  ask  after  the  health  of 
—admirers  and  devotees  ;  and  what  kind  any  of  his  female  belongings.  Mahomed 
of  portrait  have  they  drawn  ?  Divinity  has  the  credit  of  mitigating  polygamy, 
is  not  formally  ascribed  to  him,  but  What  he  did  was  to  make  polygamy 
practically  he  takes  the  place  occupied  cheaper.  He  restricted  his  followers  to 
by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  Christian  the-  four  wives  at  one  time,  with  as  many 
ology.  Mahomed  is  the  Muslim's  all-  concubines  as  they  pleased.  But  by 
powerful  intercessor  with  the  Most  allowing  divorce  ad  libitum  he  simply 
High,*  and  his  unique  and  unapproacb-  taught  bis  followers  how  to  practise  un- 
able dignity  is  proclaimed  daily  from  the  limited  polygamy  after  a  cheaper  fashion, 
minaret  of  every  mosque  in  the  same  In  fact,  the  position  assigned  to  woman 
breath  with  the  unity  of  the  Eternal  in  Islam  is  alone  sufficient  to  account 
God.  To  speak  against  God  is  a  sin,  for  the  decadence  observable  in  every 
but  a  pardonable   one  ;   but  to  speak  '  V  _~  '  ~,           rr-~.             —         rr- 

.g.i„/.h«  p,oPh«  u  biMphm,  .0  b=  ^^^k^^ksh 

expiated    by  death    alone        The  laws  Of  pUrity  a  gratuitous  panderer  to  the  inordinate 

morality  which  bind  others  have  no  ex-  lust  of  a  lecherous  Arab.    No  wonder  that,  with 

istence  for  Mahomed.      His  will  is  the  "»ch  a  Pattern  Man,  Ibn  Khaldoun  observed, 

™,n,« of ri,ht «d  .,„,*, ,.  *« .«.  z£sgtti2£*£2,  fcSS 

the   most    wicked     in     themselves    are  cktion  ■•|mnM|,ut  ainsi  que  la  pedlrastie"  (it 

made  holy  when  he  is  the  doer  of  them.  305.) 

Secret   assassination,  incest,   unbridled  t  "Le  moDde  Musulman  etaitaffltge  pro- 
lust,  are  in  him  exhibitions  of  supernat-  londe,  «  '"digue  de  cette  union,  conu-ahe  I 

;       ..                 _.             .-_           rut     »      _  tous  les  usages.      Mabomet  la.  leeitima  par  un 

ural  guidance  and  sanctity.     The  foun-  Terset  du  Coran.''^Saint-Hilaire,  p.  i7». 

dations  of  morality  are  thus  overthrown.  j  Mahomed  was  as  cruel  as  he  was  sensual 

Right  and  wrong   are  but  phrases,  not  —eg.,  he  punished  some  Bedouins  who  bad 

ethical  facts  differentiated  by  an  iinpas-  stolen  camels  Irom  him,  by  having  their  eyes 

„bl.  gulf.     In  Ita  3»»d  •»"  God  i.  |»ffl^tf*3*S1J?Sfck15 

represented  as  granting  Mahomed,      as  baps  that  impaieroeot  has  always  been  a  fa- 

a  peculiar   favor  above  the  rest  of  the  vorlte  torture  with  Muslims.    In  revenge  for  a 

true  believers,"  "the  daughters  of  his  pe«y  Jmtutt  by  the  Christians  of  Cordova.  ihe 

uncles  and   the   daughters  of  his    aunts  Musulman  governor  impaled  300  of  tbem  alive 

.      ,             .-      ,  .,      ,*         ,  ,  ■            ...  with  their  heads  downward  in  rows  along  (he 

both  on  his  fathers  and  his   mother  I  banksof  tne  river.  and  ordered  the  survivors 

side.         "  Fear   not  to  be  culpable  in  (13,000,  besides  women  and  children)  to  quit 

using  thy    rights,   for    God  is  gracious  Spain  io  three  days  on  pain  of  crucifixion,  an 

edict  which  was  ruthlessly  enforced  (Dosy,  ii. 

~~  "  74-b).     Facts  like  this,  and  there  are  man;  of 

*  "  Plein  de  confiance  dans  le  set-outs  du  them  in  the  history  of  Moorish  Spain,  ought  10 

Tris-Haut,  appuyfe  sur  I'iniercession  de  notre  be  remembered  when   judgment  is  passed  on 

Prophete."'— Khattt-Cherif  de  Gulhane.  the  expulsion  of  the  Moon  from  Spain. 
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Musulman  State  when  it  has  ceased  to  can  be  explained  on  other  grounds, 
conquer  and  has  settled  down  on  its  The  new  theocracy  offered  to  the  rude 
lees.  The  life  of  unnatural  seclusion  brave  sons  of  the  desert  a  number  of  al- 
to which  the  inmates  of  the  harem  are  luring  inducements  well  calculated  to 
condemned  must  necessarily  enervate  weld  them  together  into  a  ten i  fie  engine 
the  mind  and  predispose  the  imagina-  of  destruction.  Islam  panders  to  man's 
tion  to  unwholesome  thoughts,  there  be-  lower  appetites,  and  imposes  very  few 
ing  no  resources  of  education  or  mental  self-denials.  It  is  a  religion  without  a 
activity  in  reserve.  Most  of  these  worn-  cross,  appealing  to  man's  lust,  cupidity, 
en  arc  slaves  in  the  literal  sense,  and  all  pride,  love  of  power,  and  indolent  ease 
are  slaves  practically  ;  without  educa-  in  this  woild  and  the  next.  Its  van- 
tion,  without  aim  or  purpose  in  life  be-  quished  foes  and  their  property  become 
yond  ministering  to  the  brutal  passions  its  lawful  prize,  and  the  believer  who 
of  their  masters.  What  hope  can  there  falls  in  war  against  the  infidel  goes 
be  for  sons  brought  up  in  such  nurseries  straight  to  Paradise  to  recline  on  luxuri- 
of  frivolity  and  sensuality  ?  This  point  ous  couches  by  cooling  streams  and  at- 
is  put  in  a  striking  form  by  the  learned  tended  by  black-eyed  houris — seventy 
author  of  "  The  Fall  of  Constantinople"  for  each  believer — who  serve  him  with 
(himself  for  many  years  resident  in  Con-  dainty  food  and  refreshing  wines,  a  bev- 
stantinople),  in  a  letter  which  I  have  erase  that  may  be  quaffed  without  stint 
lately  received  from  him.  He  says  : —  in  Paradise.  The  true  believers,  more* 
"  Once  the  Mabomedan  nation  bas  conati-  over,  are  promised  the  irresistible  aid 
luted  itself  and  Islam  becomes  the  recognized  a_nd  protection  of  an  omnipotent  tribal 
creed,  then  decadence  begins.  The  position  God^  who9e  favoritea  they  mu8t  lemain 
assigned  to  women  is  quite  enough  to  account  ,  ,,  . '  ..  n  i_  . 
for  this.  The  best  educated  Turks  see  lo  the  *>  '<">«  "  &*?  «™  t™e  to  his  Prophet. 
position  of  their  women  tbe  hopelessness  of  Opposed  to  the  rush  of  fanatical  bar- 
competing  with  Christians.  One  of  them  once  barians  thus  stimulated  and  inspired  was 
put  it  to  me  in  this  way.    '  Suppose,'  said  he,  Christendom  on  the  one  hand,  disunited 

creed,  and  the  two  peoples  suited  equal  In  on  the  other,  the  Persian  Empire,  en- 
education  and  intelligence  ;  what  would  be  the  ervated  by  luxury  and  shaken  IO  its 
result  now  ?  The  Mabomedan  children  would  foundations  by  successive  waves  of  bar- 
have  been  brought  up  In  the  stupidity  of  the  b  ■  jnvasion.  ft  waa  .herefore  to  the 
harem  ;  during  all  those  years  the  sons  would  .  -  j  . 
have  regarded  their  sisters  and  mothers  as  in-  ""»<*  *  conquest  and  not  to  any  innate 
ferior  animals ;  the  fathers  would  have  bad  no  attractiveness  that  Islam  owed  its  early 
intercourse  with  their  wives  on  any  social,  triumphs.  "  Of  all  the  native  popula- 
mercantile,  political  or  religious  questions;  the  tiong   oi   the   C0Untrie8  subdued,"   says 

VS^tSiSSSSSS^t  «■"*  "J* '.'  h!'»7.<"..g-t  ™d« 

other  words,  the  nine  or  ten  generations  of  Foreign  Domination,  "  the  Arabs  of 
children  would  have  been  each  practically  tbe  Syria  alone  appear  to  have  immediately 
offspring  of  only  one  parent  educated  by  con-  adopted  the  religion  of  their  CO-nallonal 
tact  with  his  fellows.  On  the  other  hand,  each  l  .  .l  .  of  the  native 
child  of  the  Christian  Cult  would  be  the  issue  race  '  .DUI  '"  *r™  maM  ™. lne  =allve 
of  two  persons,  who,  from  converse  together  races  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt, 
and  with  their  friends  and  relations  of  both  Cyrenaica,  and  Africa,  clung  firmly  to 
sexes,  had  acquired  an  education  which  was  their  faith  ;  and  the  decline  of  Chris- 
wanting  to  the  Mabomedan  mothers.'     In  fact,  tUnU     j     aU  those  countries  is  to  be  at- 

my  friend  s  idea  was  ihat  on   pure  Darwinian     .  -, *  .      ,,        .    ,.  .  .      ..       -.    _ 

principles  the  Mahomedan  Islanders  would  be  tnbuted  rather  to  the  extermination  than 

inferior  in  Intelligence  to  the  Christians.     I  say  to  the  conversion  of  the  Christian  inhab- 

nothing  here  about  morality,  though  on  Ihat  itanta. "       And     even    the    converts    to 

point  tbe  difference  would  have  been  greater. "  isiari,i  jR  the  first  generation,  have  every- 

The  rapid  spread  of  Islam  has  been  where  been  almost  always  proselytes  by 

contrasted  with  the  slower  progress  of      

Christianity.     But  rapidity  of  propaga-  *  i.  368.    Cf.  Dozy,  "  Hist,  des  Musulman 

tion,  so  far  from  being  a  mark  of  supe-  d'Espagne,"  ii.  p.  50.    "  In  the  ninth  century 

rior  organization,  is  commonly  the  re-  ^conquerors  of  the  Peninsula  followed  to  the 

__         t>.         .  l*.  -                       -       ,     .u  letter   the   coarsely  expressed    advice  of  the 

Terse.     The  rabbit  is  not  supeiior  to  the  Khalit  0mar  i  ■  We  ought  to  eat  up  the  Cbris- 

elepbant,  nor  the  American  weed  to  the  tians,  and  our  descendants  ought  go  on  eating 

forest  oak.     The  rapid  spread  of  Islam  them  up  as  long  as  Islam  endures.'  " 
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compulsion  or  from  some  secular  motive,  the  shadow  of  the  devouring  eagles  mar 
They  are  mostly  so  in  Africa  at  the  pres-  even  now  be  described  on  its  horizon, 
ent  day.     The  two  great  motives  of  con-  How  stands  the  case  of  Christianity  in 
version  thereare(i)  thesword  of  Islam,  comparison?     Its  Pattern  Han   is  not 
(2)   the  dread  of  slavery.     The  slave-  only  to  the  Christian,  but  to  the  great 
hunters  and  slave-merchants  are  Mus-  mass  of  intelligent  and  educated  unbe- 
lims.     Slave    traffic    is    sanctioned   by  lievers,  the  highest  and  noblest  ideal  of 
Mahomedan   law,   even   in  the  case  of  humanity  that    history  records  or  the 
Muslim  slaves  ;   and  not  only  so,  but  human  mind  can  conceive.     His  teach* 
the  torture  of  slaves,  such  as  mutilation  ing  and  example  are  the  most  perfect  ex- 
in  case  of  theft,  is  authorised.*    Never-  hi  bit  ion  of  human  virtue  that  the  woild 
theless,  the  African  slave-hunters  natur-  has  seen.     Mr.  Cotter  Morison,  indeed, 
ally  prefer    non-Musulman    slaves — so  thinks  that  Christianity  inculcates    so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  they  discourage  high  a  standard  of  conduct  that  it  "  is 
in  some  districts  conversions  to  Islam  as  only  adapted  to  a  very  limited  number 
narrowing  the  area  of  the  pagan  popula-  of  minds."*     Is  not  this  a  fallacy  in 
tion  available  for  slavery.     To  escape  the  sphere  not  only  of  ethical  progress, 
slavery,  therefore,  whole  tribes  in  Africa  but  of  intellectual  as  well  ?    Does  not 
sometimes  profess   Islam.      These  are  progress    depend  on  an   ever-receding 
manifestly  not  genuine  conversions.     In  goal?    The  artist,  the  man  of  science, 
India  the  caste  system  operates  in  the  the  orator  or  poet,  who  realizes  his  own 
same  way.     The  profession  of  Islam  is  ideal  and  is  satisfied,  can  progress  no 
an  immense    social    gain  to  low-caste  more.     The  necessary  condition  of  prog- 
populations.     Here  again  is  no  genuine  ress  is  unsatisfied  longing.     Our  Lord's 
conversion.     In  short,  purely  spiritual  command,  therefore — "Be  ye   perfect, 
causes  bave  never  had  much  to  do  with  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  per- 
conversions  to  Islam  anywhere.     And  it  feet"-— is  but  a  declaration  of  the  uni- 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  addition,  that  versal  law  of  progress  for  all  intellectual 
jn  Mahomedan  countries  the  children,  and     moral    beings.     To    prescribe   a 
not  only  of  mixed  marriages  but  even  of  standard  of  conduct  which  the  mass  of 
heathen   parents,  are  by  law  reckoned  men  can  easily  reach   is  to  doom,  as 
as   Mahomedans,  although    they   have  Islam  dooms,  mankind  to  stagnation  and 
never  made  any  profession  of  Islam. f  sterility.     It  is  its    exceptionally  high 
Finally,  the  following  fact  reported  by  standard  that  has  helped  to  make  Chris- 
Consul  Sandwith  from  Laraaca  is  true  tian  civilization  so  exceptionally  superior 
of  many  other  places  under  Musulman  to  all  other  civilizations.     Toitismain* 
rule  :—  'Thereexists  some  1500 persons  ly  due  the  fabric  of   all   that  complex 
who  are  Musulmans  in  name  only  ;  but  structure  known  as  modern  civilization, 
a  great  many  are  Christians  at  heart,  but  In  the  degree  in  which  Christianity  has 
are  obliged  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  had  fair-play  human   nature  has  been 
Prophet,  and  can  only  secretly  testify  purified    and    elevated.      Slavery    has 
their  adherence  to  Christianity."  t  steadily    receded    before    it.       Woman 
Asa  spiritual  force,  in   so  far  as  it  (whose  moral  and  intellectual  status  is  an 
ever  was  one,  Islam  is  not  advancing,  unfailing  test  of  civilization)  has  been 
but  retrograding.     The  Musulman  world  raised  to  her  rightful  position  as  man's 
contains  no  longer  a  single  centre  from  coequal    partner.      The   sacredness  of 
which  radiates  any  intellectual  light  or  human  life,  even  in  its  feeblest  and  most 
any  sign  of  material  progress.     There  is  degraded  forms,  has  been  established  as 
not  one  Musulman  State  in  the  world  a  religious  dogma.  \    Wars  are  becom- 
which  wields  independent  sway— which,  ing  less  frequent  and  immeasurably  more 
in  fact,  does   not  exist    solely  by  the  humane     Popular  education  and  polii- 

sufferance  of  Christendom.    A  creeping    

paralysis  has  fastened  upon  Islam,  and  •  Service  of  Mao,"  pp.  134-$. 

t  "  The  Christian  care  lor  the  sick  and  in- 

"  Seethe"  Hedav*.  "edited  by  Grady,  p.  96*.  firm  w*»  unknown  to  the  Pagan  world"  ("  Ser- 

+  See   Blue- Book  on  "Religions   Per-ecu-  vice  of  Mao,"   p.   3-7).    This  is  one  of  Mr. 

lions  in  Turkey,"  (1B75),  pp.  40,  49,  54.  Cotter  Morison  s    many  candid  acknowledg* 

I  "  Consul   Reports    on    the  Condition  of  menu  of  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  all 

Christian-  in  Turkey,"  (1867),  p.  54.  Its  rivals. 
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ical  freedom  have  advanced  under  the  Indian  army  were   forbidden  to  make 

aegis  of  Christianity  in  a  degree  never  converts,   and  a  Sepoy  who  became  a 

imagined  by  the  wisest  teachers  of  Pa-  Christian  was,  I  believe,  down  to  the 

ganism.     The  industrial  classes  even  of  Mutiny,  liable    to  dismissal  from    the 

Greece  and  Rome  were  slaves.      And  army. 

coincident  with  this  moral  progress  has  But  admitting  alt  this,  do  not  slow 
been  the  advancement  of  Christendom  progress  and  apparent  failure  indicate 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Nor  is  there  '  the  divine  method  of  working,  which  is 
any  sign  that  the  impulse  thus  given  to  not  by  lopping  off  branches  and  prun- 
human  progress  is  on  the  wane,  or  that  ing  superficial  excrescences,  but  by  sub- 
Christianity,  as  some  would  persuade  terranean  approaches  and  working  at 
us,  is  played  out.  The  very  perfection  roots  ?  What  is  this  earth  which  we  in- 
of  its  ideal  is  the  guarantee  of  Us  ever-  habit  but  a  record  of  what  must  have 
abiding  welcome  to  the  quest  of  knowl-  seemed  failures  at  the  time?  In  the 
edge  in  every  department  of  science,  retrospect  we  see  that  there  was  no  fail' 
We  must  admit  and  deplore  that  Chris*-  ure.  We  behold  a  development  from 
tian  teachers  and  tribunals  have  at  differ-  rude  beginnings,  through  seeming  flaws 
ent  times  opposed  new  discoveries  and  and  miscarriages,  to  a  crowning  result 
improvements.  That  is  merely  a  proof  Thus  the  perfection  of  which  we  are 
that  the  instruments  through  which  cognisant  in  the  physical  not  less  than 
Christianity  works  are  fallible  and  sin-  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  world  is  a 
fuL  The  answer  is  that,  unlike  Islam,  perfection  seen  at  the  end  of  a  long  vista 
the  remedy  has  generally  come  from  the  of  apparent  failures.  The  progress  is 
bosom  of  Christianity  itself.  They  have  not  in  a  straight  line,  bat  zigzag,  like 
been  Christian  brains  and  tongues  and  that  of  the  Alpine  climber,  whose  back 
pens  which  have,  for  the  most  part,  ex-  is  sometimes  turned  toward  the  point 
posed  and  corrected  the  errors  of  mis-  for  which  he  is  making, 
taken  Christian  advocates.  It  is  therefore  a  superficial  view  which 
And  as  to  the  comparatively  slow  prog-  would  confine  the  comparison  between 
ress  of  Christianity  and  its  imperfect  Christianity  and  Islam  to  the  numerical 
success  even  within  the  frontiers  of  proportions  of  their  respective  adbe- 
Christendom,  we  must  distinguish  be-  rents,  though  even  on  that  score  Chris- 
tween  the  essence  of  a  system  and  its  tianity  has  no  reason  to  blush,  as  I  have 
separable  accidents.  I  have  endeavored  already  shown,  and  as  Sir  William 
to  show  that  Islam,  at  its  best,  bears  Hunter  bas  explained  wilh  respect  to 
within  it  the  incurable  germ  of  inevitable  India*  At  the  time  of  Christ's  death 
decay  and  dissolution.  The  hindrances  "  the  number  of  names  together"  who 
to  the  spread  of  Christianity,  on  the  owned  themselves  His  disciples  "  were 
other  hand,  are  but  parasites  which  cling  about  an  hundred  and  twenty."  t  Was 
to  it  and  which  it  may  shake  off.  They  that  a  fair  test  of  the  success  of  Hismin- 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:— (1)  istry  ?  The  apparently  signal  failures  of 
The  divisions  of  Christendom.  Islam,  Christianity  have  generally  been  the 
too,  has  its  sects,  and  many  of  them ;  preludes  to  fresh  victories.  So  it  may 
but  they  close  their  ranks  and  present  a  be  now.  The  success  of  Christianity  at 
united  front  to  the  "  unbelievers."  {3)  any  given  time  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
Faulty  methods  of  prop agandism,  such  visible  results.  In  India,  in  Japan,  in 
as  neglect  of  tearing  in  foreign  lands  in  China,  in  Africa,  throughout  the  Turk- 
a  native  ministry,  while  importing  Eu-  ish  Empire,  it  is  silently  sapping  the 
ropean  habits,  customs,  and  dress  among  foundations  of  rival  religions.  Its  ideas 
native  converts.     (3)  The  discredit  cast  and  principles  are  in  the  air,  like  those 

upon  the  Christian  name  by  the  lives    , 

and  demoralizing  traffic  of  professing  #S(e  his  « ,ndUn  Empire,»  3d  «,,  pp. 
Christiana.  (4)  To  which  may  be  add-  963-4.  This  article  was  written  before  the  de- 
ed, as  regards  India,  the  active  disconr-  Itvery  of  Sir  W.  Hunter's  interesting  lecture, 
agement  and  even  resistance  which,  un-  »nde^uJc  *>»px»  °f  the  Society  of  Am,  and 
»:i  ■  .u_-t  u_vi  _  ,„,.«-.a,u»i„  rki  a™°  before  the  appearance  of  the  article  on 
til  a  recent  period,  a  professedly  Chris-  ..  IsUmajld  Christianity  In  India,"  In  the  Feb- 
tian  Government  offered  to  the  propa-  „„,„,  number  of  this  Review. 
gatioo  of  Christianity.  Chaplains  in  the  t  Acts  L  is- 
Naw  Sum- Vol.  XLVIL,  Mo.  6  54 
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minute  yet  potent  germs  of  which  physi-  pending— no  idea  that  hi  one  week  ice 
cal  science  tells  us.  Only  they  are  and  mow  will  here  vanished,  giving 
germs  of  health  inoculating  diseased  or-  place  to  flowers  and  verdure,  while  the 
ganisms  with  the  seeds  of  a  regenerate  erstwhile  quiet  and  leafless  woods  wtH, 
life.  Christianity  is  impregnating  Islam,  in  full  foliage,  be  resonant  with  the  song 
Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Paganism,  of  birds.  All  this  sudden  transtonna- 
with  hopes,  aspirations,  ideals,  ptinci-  tion,  however,  is  the  result  of  forces 
pies,  which  are  gradually  but  surety  dis-  which  have  bean  at  work  long  before, 
integrating  the  old  order  of  things,  and  though  silently  and  invisibly.  Those 
preparing  the  way  for  the  reception  of  who  believe  that  the  author  of  Nature 
Christianity.  The  stranger  who  stands  is  the  founder  of  Christianity  are  jnsti- 
on  the  banks  of  the  Neva  or  drives  over  fied  in  looking  for  similar  methods  and 
its  frozen  surface,  at  the  close  of  winter,  corresponding  results  in  both.  —  Cep- 
has no  idea  of  the  change  that  is  im-  temporary  Review. 


THE  EVERLASTING  HILLS. 

BY  PROFESSOR   RICHARD   A.    PROCTOR. 

Thb  beetling  crag  speaks  in  its  layer  by  layer,  in  remoter  periods  still, 
weather-worn  face  of  lens  of  thousands  His  thoughts  rise  from  tens  to  hundreds 
of  years  to  the  geologist)  for  be  knows  of  thousands  of  years,  and  he  is  pre- 
lum slowly  the  work  of  denudation  pro-  pared  to  accept  the  teachings  of  geology, 
ceeds,  and  how  long  it  must  have  re-  that  many  layers  of  the  earth  s  crust 
quired  to  carve  that  rugged  mass  into  speak  of  periods  to  be  measured  by 
the  form  we  see.  Yet  any  ordinary  ob-  millions  and  even  by  tens  of  millions  of 
server  who  thinks  a  little  can  see  that  years. 

thousands  of  years  of  weather-work  and  So  much  is  suggested  by  a  walk  along 

sea-work  are  recorded  there.     Looking  the  sea-shore ;  so  much  might  be  gath- 

a  little  closer  he  sees  that  the  rock  thus  cred  during  the  progress  of  a  railway 

worn  away  is  formed  of  layers,  which  journey.      The    thoughtful   mind    will 

manifestly  were  themselves  the  products  doubtless  seek  for  fuller  information, 

of  denuding  forces,  for  he  can  see  in  and  so  be  led  to  study  the  amazing  story 

them  sand  and  pebbles  and  sea-shells-  of  the  earth  as  geologists  arc  now  able 

Recognizing  the  height  of  the  cliff,  and  to  tell  it.     But  even  the  most  thought- 

therefore  the  depth  of  the  originally  de-  less,  one  would  imagine,  must  be  im- 

posited  layers,   he  sees  that   lens    of  pressed  by  these  more  obvious  teachings, 

thousands  of  years  must  have  been  re-  More  wonderful  by  far,  however,  than 

quired  for  the  deposition  of  all  that  even  what  the  earth  reveals  as  to  her  age, 

mass  of  rudimentary  matter.     Perhaps  through  the  evidence  of  strata  actually 

the  geologist,  better  acquainted  with  the  in  existence,  is  what  she  tells  about  the 

processes  involved,  may  recognize  hun-  missing   leaves    and    chapters    of    the 

dreds  of  thousands  of  years  as  Tepre-  mighty  volume.     It  is  noteworthy  that 

sen  ted  by  that  work  of  deposition.     But  geologists  themselves  have  not  dwelt  so 

the  ordinary  observer,  even  in  bis  first  stringently  on  this  point  as  its  impor- 

general  view  of  the  cliff's  structure,  has  tance  deserves. 

enough  to  impress  his  mind  with  the  The  very  evidence    which    remains 

sense  of  vast  time-intervals.     Looking  speaks  of  a  much  vaster  body  of  evi- 

closer,   though  he  may  not  know  even  dence  which  has  been  destroyed.     When 

the  bare  names  of  the  substances  he  sees,  we  see  layers  whose  total  thickness  must 

he  recognizes  yet  stronger  evidence  of  be  measured  by  hundreds  of  yards,  we 

the  past  progress  of  time ;  for  he  per-  should    no  doubt    recognise  the  long 

ceives  among  the  masses  embedded  in  periods  of  time  during  which  those  lay- 

the  layers  of  the  cliff  before  him  some  ers  were  being  deposited.     But  those 

which  manifestly  were  broken  off  from  layers  apeak  of  evidence  destroyed  quite 

shores  formed  of   materials  deposited,  as  clearly  as  of  evidence  gathered  ;  and 
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the  evidence  destroyed  must  have  been  many  secondary  strata  before  we  get  bock 

far  greater  in  amount.     We  might  com-  10  the  primary  strata.     These  again  were 

pare  the  record  given  by  any  layer  of  derived,  thtough  a  long  series  of  primary 

the  earth's  crust  to  a  palimpsest  of  Au-  strata,  from  the  original  Archaean  rock 

gust  ine  on  a  parchment  which  had  borne  out  of  which  alt  the  strata  were  originally 

a  history  written  by  Livy  :  a  palimpsest  formed,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
telling  ns  of  what  is  ancient,   but   only         This  mannerof  reading  the  terrestrial 

rendered  possible  by  the  concealment  of  record  gives  a  most  impressive  idea  of 

at  record  much  more  ancient  still.     But  the  vastness  of    the  time- intervals  of 

such  a  comparison  would  be  far  from  which  the  earth's  crust  speaks,  either  by 

fully  illustrating  the  immensity  of  the  what  actually  remains,  or  by  its  evidence 

peiiods  whose  record  in  the  earth's  crnst  in  regard  to  strata  which  have  long  since 

has  long  since  been  destroyed,  as  com-  disappeared-     Weroayreversetheteach- 

pared  with  those  periods  whose  record  ing  of  the  poet  of  the  imagination.     For 

remains.     If  the  history  of  Livy   had  whereas  Wordsworth  says  that — 
been  itself  a  palimpsest  over  Sibylline 
prophecies,  and  these  over  Babylonian,  „         ,   "  *•  thoughtful  mind 

...  <h«.  .gain  m,  A=„di„  ngS,  tttttfgZSSl? ' 

themselves  written  over  marks  scored 

on  the  original  parchments  by  shepherds  the  thoughtful  student  of  science  is  less 

living  thousands  of  years  before  the  Ac-  moved  by  what  time  has  left  behind  than 

cadian    alphabet    had    been   invented,  by  thoughts  of  the  evidence  which  time 

something  like  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  has  removed. 

periods  whose  earth-records  have  been  Mountain  ranges— "the  everlasting 
used  up  to  make  the  layers  of  a  modern  hills"  in  one  aspect,  mere  shadows  in 
cliff  would  be  suggested-  another — speak  both  by  what  they  actu- 
Whatever  the  actual  state  of  the  ally  are  now  and  by  their  evidence  in 
earth's  crust  before  the  primary  rocks,  regard  to  what  has  passed  away,  of  pe- 
with  the  first  records  of  life  upon  the  riods  of  time  so  enormous  that,  com* 
earth,  were  formed,  all  the  existing  pared  with  them,  the  intervals  by  which 
rocks,  primary,  secondary,  tertiary,  and  the  historian  measures  time  seem  but  as 
recent,  were  formed  out  of  that  ancient  seconds.  Were  they  actually  everlast- 
crust.  So  that  all  the  evidence  which  ing  in  this  sense,  that  as  they  were  first 
the  various  strata  of  the  earth's  crnst  formed  so  they  have  ever  since  re- 
afford  tells  not  only  of  constructive  bat  mained,  they  would  tell  of  far  less  tre- 
of  destructive  work,  and  therefore  of  an  mendous  periods  of  time.  It  is  when 
equal  amount  of  preceding  constructive  we  study  the  evidence  of  their  evanes- 
woik  whose  records  have  been  de-  cence  (no  other  word  seems  suitable) — 
stroyed.  This  seems  at  once  to  double  when  we  consider  them  aa  shadows, 
our  estimate  of  the  earth's  duration  in  which  have  "flowed  from  form  to 
the  past.  But  even  this,  startling  though  form,"  melting  like  mists,  like  clouds 
it  may  seem,  is  not  all.  While  all  the  "  shaping  themselves,  then  passing 
strata  actually  formed  by  processes  of  away" — that  their  real  significance  in  re- 
denudation  speak  of  equivalent  prior  gard  to  time  is  recognized, 
processes  of  formation,  many  of  them  Rightly  to  read  the  mountain  ranges 
speak  of  double,  triple,  multiple  proc-  of  the  earth,  we  must  understand  how 
esses  of  formation.  The  later  a  stratum  they  have  been  formed.  Here  science 
is,  the  greater  the  number  of  past  proc-  stands  in  a  very  different  position  now 
esses  of  formation  of  which  it  speaks,  from  that  which  she  occupied  scarce 
For  instance,  a  tertiary  formation,  in  so  half  a  century  ago.  She  can  speak  now 
far  as  it  includes  material  derived  from  with  confidence  on  many  points  about 
a  secondary  strata,  tells  of  formative  which  formerly  she  did  but  guess,  and 
processes  of  which  the  direct  evidence  guessed  wrongly. 

has  been  destroyed-     But  that  second-        Two  general    theories   of  mountain 

ary  material   itself,  thus   destroyed  to  formation    formerly    divided    the    «1- 

form  a  tertiary  stratum,  was  itself  de-  legiance  of  geologists,  both  being  erro- 

rived  from  some  earlier  strata,  and  these  neous.     One  was  the  theory  that  monn- 

from  still  earlier  ones,  possibly  through  tain  ranges  were  upheaved  in  long  past 
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ages  by  what  Humboldt  called  the  me-  where  the  range  is  found,  immense  fis- 
tion  of  the  earth's  interior  against  the  tares  formed  where  the  shrinking  crost 
crust ;  the  other  was  the  theory  that  waa  burst  by  the  resistance  of  the  cea- 
aaountain  ranges  represent  simply  the  trai  mass,  which  shrank  less  quickly  in 
corrugations  of  the  crust  as  it  shrank  in  that  early  era  than  the  outer  cnut- 
npon  the  retreating  nucleus.  Through  these  fissures  immense  masses 
Both  theories  left  uaexplaiued  the  of  molten  matter  forced  their  way,  sotidi- 
enormous  height  of  many  mountain  fymg  above  the  fissured  crust,  and  form* 
ranges.  For  if  the  upheaval  theory  had  ing  what  might  be  compared  to  an  im- 
been  sound,  it  would  have  remained  a  mense  seam.  At  a  later  stage,  probably 
mystery  how  the  interior  forces  could  after  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
have  failed  to  find  full  relief  long  before  years  had  elapsed,  the  nuclear  mass 
the  upthrust  had  raised  portions  of  the  shrank  away  from  the  enclosing  crust, 
crust  to  a  height  of  three,  four,  five,  having  now  more  heat  to  part  with,  for 
even  six  miles  above  the  surface.  New-  the  crust  at  the  beginning  had  cooled 
ton's  law  that  action  and  reaction  are  more  rapidly*  The  fissured  region, 
equal  and  opposite,  enables  us  to  reject  overloaded  as  it  was  with  the  extruded 
unhesitatingly  the  doctrine  that  the  matter,  naturally  sank  faster  than  the 
forces  of  upheaval  and  of  resistance  surrounding  regions*  The  whole  tract 
could  have  anywhere  failed  to  find  which  bad  thus  sunk  was  covered  over 
equilibrium  long  before  such  a  disturb-  by  the  sea,  and  over  the  floor  of  theooean 
aace  of  level  had  been  produced.  But  thus  formed  the  products  of  denudation 
it  is  equally  obvious  that  as  the  nucleus  were  spread  during  periods  which  again 
shrank  through  cooling,  the  enclosing  must  be  measured  by  hundreds  of 
crust,  still  partially  plastic,  though  it  thousands  of  years.  But  where  the  over- 
might  not  follow  the  retreating  nucleus  loaded  seams  had  sunk  deeper  the  de- 
uniformly,  though  in  fact  it  muat  neccs*  posited  matter  formed  deeper  layers,  and 
sarily  form  multitudinous  con  ligations,  loaded  the  weak  crust  still  more  heavily, 
could  nowhere  close  in  so  irregularly  as  Thus  this  region  not  only  assumed  a 
to  leave  outstanding  folds  such  as,  from  trough-tike  form,  but  retained  that  form, 
the  shrinkage  theory,  the  mountain  though  constantly  being  filled  up  by  the 
ranges  would  represent.  extra  quantity  of  submarine  material  con- 
Each  objection  was  strengthened  even  tinually  poured  into  it ;  lor  the  more 
for  the  geologists  of  half  a  century  ago,  such  matter  was  carried  in  by  the  ocean 
and  each  is  now  seen  to  be  overwhelm-  waves  the  deeper  the  trough  sank. 
ing,  by  the  consideration  that  even  the  That  such  was  the  process,  and  that 
loftiest  mountain  ranges  have  lost  im-  the  process  went  on  for  immense  periods 
mense  portions  of  their  material  (observe  of  time,  we  have  clear  and  decisive  evi- 
I  do  not  say  of  their  height)  through  the  dence ;  for  we  find  layer  after  layer  de- 
action  of  long- continued  processes  of  posited  to  many  miles  in  depth,  yet  near- 
denudation,  ly  always  in  a  shallow  sea,  as  attested  by 
Geology  in  oar  timet  recognises  not  the  fossils  found  in  these  layers.  And 
only  these  objections  to  the  simple  rival  we  find  further,  though  further  evidence 
theories  of  old  times,  but  that  the  facts  scarcely  seems  necessary,  that  the  de- 
to  be  interpreted  are  at  once  more  com-  posited  matter  altered  in  character  in 
plex  and  much  grander  than  had  been  such  sort  as  to  indicate  change  of  era 
imagined.  No  simple  process  of  up-  through  periods  whose  duration  geolo- 
heaval  or  downthrinking,  no  combine-  gists  estimate  by  millions  of  years.  So 
tion  of  such  processes,  could  account  much  I  note  in  passing,  lest  the  reader 
for  the  features  of  even  the  least  of  the  should  imagine  that  the  processes  de- 
mountain  ranges  of  the  earth.  And  scribed  were  the  mere  products  of  scien- 
some  of  the  ranges,  both  of  the  old  and  tific  guesswork.  It  will  be  understood, 
the  new  world,  tell  not  of  four  or  five  however,  that  the  process  thus  sketched 
miles  of  height  to  be  accounted  for,  but  was  not  continuous,  but  subject  to  in- 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  even  more.  terruptions,  which  iu  some  cases  lasted 

The  history  of  a  great  mountain  range  for  immense  periods  of  time, 

may  be  outlined  as  follows  : —  At  last,  after  millions  of  years,  daring 

Far  back  in  the  history  of  the  region  which  the  thick  seam  was  being  formed 
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miles  deep  beneath  the  general  level  of  the  rat  balk  of  the  buried  mum,  hun- 
the  sea-floor,  the  waters  of  the  great  sea  dred*  of  miles  in  length,  and  ten  or 
withdrew.  Already,  as  the  evidence  of  twelve  miles  in  thickness,  were  banded 
the  seam's  structure  clearly  shows,  they  all  the  forces  residing  in  tracts  of  the 
had  again  and  again  retreated  for  earth'  I  crust  which  though  far  less  thick 
awhile ;  but  now  the  final  retreat  took  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square 
place,  which  was  to  leave  the  sea-floor  a  miles  in  extent.  Slowly  bat  irresistibly 
vast  continent,  above  which  the  buried  the  contracting  crust  did  its  work.  It 
seam  of  gathered  matter  was  to  rise  as  a  could  not  absolutely  overwhelm  or 
mountain  range.  crash  the  vast  seems  which  were  inter- 
Slowly  as  the  waters  retreated,  not  posed  between  its  advancing  front  on 
quite  so  slowly  afterward,  but  always  either  side.  But  it  steadily  shouldered 
very  steadily,  the  whole  region  of  strati-  up  these  seams,  changing  them  into 
fied  matter  shrank  upon  the  still  cooling  mountain  masses.  It  crashed  and 
and  contracting  nuclear  matter.  Every-  crumpled  the  layers  which  had  been 
where,  save  where  immense  seams  had  buried  in  comparatively  uniform  post- 
been  formed  in  the  fashion  described,  tions  beneath  the  general  level.  It  forced 
the  process  of  contraction  went  on  in  a  these  layers,  by  sheer  force  ot  compret- 
comparatively  uniform  manner,  cor-  sion  and  contortion,  into  all  varieties 
rogations  of  moderate  dimensions  being  of  position,  from  the  horizontal  to  the 
formed  over  various  parts  of  the  sink-  vertical,  and  beyond  the  vertical  even 
ing  tract,  and  in  places  broad  regions  to  horizontality  again,  but  to  horizon' 
remaining  above  the  general  level,  to  tality  inverted.  The  heat  generated  as 
form  thereafter  the  plateaux  of  the  future  this  tremendous  contest  went  on  must 
continent.  have  been  tremendous,  as  we  know  by 
But  the  great  seams,  wherever  they  the  work  accomplished.  But  we  have 
had  been  formed,  could  sink  no  farther  no  occasion  to  theorise  or  to  calculate, 
than  they  had  already  done.  Their  im-  The  heat  has  left  dear  traces  of  its  im- 
mense thickness,  though  it  added  to  their  tensity,  in  immense  masses  of  metatnor- 
weight,  yet  prevented  them  from  sinking  phic  rock,  in  which  the  original  Nep- 
by  force  of  mere  stubborn  resistance,  tunian  structure  has  been  replaced  by 
such  as  the  great  strength  and  solidity  Plutonic  crystallisation,  without  how 
of  the  gathered  materia!  supplied-  Or  ever  destroying  the  evidence  of  original 
one  might  say  that  these  great  masses  submarine  deposition, 
had  already  done  their  sinking.  Daring  Long  before  the  waters  had  retreated 
mill  ions  of  years  these  portions  had  been  from  the  more  level  tracts,  the  side  prei- 
sinking  more  rapidly  than  the  surround'  antes  on  the  great  seams  raised  them 
ing  regions ;  now  the  surrounding  re-  above  the  sea-level.  From  this  time, 
giona  alone  had  room  to  sink,  not  in-  through  all  the  processes  of  upheaval 
deed  through  corresponding  distances,  (generated  however  by  side  thrust  only), 
but  still  through  many  thousands  of  feet,  the  upraised  masses  were  exposed  to 
During  this  process  forces  of  enormous  all  the  forces  whose  combined  action 
energy  were  called  into  action.  As  the  constitutes  subaerial  denudation.  For 
crust  shrank,  forming  part  of  a  smaller  hundredsof  thousandsof  yearsthe waves 
sphere-surface,  side  pressures  were  of  ocean  laved  the  base  of  the  uprising 
brought  into  play,  which  over  the  gen-  mass,  and  in  storms  wore  down  by  its 
eral  level  produced  corrugations  and  fierce  rush  the  flanks  of  the  growing 
other  irregularities  of  surface.  But  range,  exposing  layers  within  its  mass 
where  the  immense  seams  stood  in  the  which  had  originally  been  deeper  down 
way  of  the  tangential  forces  on  either  and  formed  earlier  than  the  surface  first 
side,  no  such  relief  was  found  for  these  showing  above  the  sea-level.  As  the 
tremendous  side  pressures.  Therearose  waters  retreated  the  woik  of  oceanic 
then  a  contest  of  giants,  a  war  between  denudation  became  gradually  more  lo- 
the  sinking  crust  of  the  mighty  earth  and  calised,  but  fiercer  and  more  effective, 
the  masses  which,  though  as  yet  low  in  the  bays  and  inlets  which  now  alone 
down,  were  to  be  raised  into  the  moun-  extended  to  the  rising  range,  than  it  had 
tain  crests  and  ranges  of  a  later  day.  been  when  the  long  flanks  of  the  range 
The  contest  was  unequal.     Against  were  exposed  to  its  action.     In  these 
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exposed  regions  the  work  of  denudation  action  of  denuding  forces.    These  ranges 

went  on  so  actively  that  in  places  the  have  lost  a  large  proportion  of   their 

very  core  of  the  mountain  mass  was  former  height  and  bulk.     They  are  the 

reached,  and  even  cut  through,  in  such  oldest  of  the  everlasting  hills,  but  their 

sort  as  almost  to  show  the  Archaean  rock-  younger  brethren  rear  their  proud  heads 

floor  through  which  extruded  lava  masses  to  greater  heights.     The  Scandinavian 

poured  to  form  the  lowest  stratum,  and  Alps  are  examples  of  the  way  in  which 

the  only  realty  Plutonic  portion  of  the  the  ranges  most  venerable  by  their  an- 

mountain  range.  tiquity  have  had  their  heads  lowered  by 

In  the  mean  time  the  mountain  mass  time.  Elsewhere  there  may  be  recog- 
rose  steadily  above  the  sea-level.  Frost  nized  relics  of  mountain  masses  more 
and  thaw,  rain,  snow,  and  wind,  the  venerable  stilt,  so  far  as  age  is  concerned, 
rushing  torrent  and  steadier  but  not  less  but  reduced  to  mere  hills  by  processes 
effective  river  action,  carved  its  once  of  denudation.  In  the  Inner  Hebrides, 
rounded  surface  into  irregular  forms,  for  example,  as  in  the  Islands  of  Mull 
Its  weaker  and  more  easily  disintegrated  and  Skye,  we  find  ranges  of  hills,  where 
portions  yielded  earliest ;  the  harder  once  immense  mountain  masses,  fully 
masses  resisting,  stood  out  in  peaks  and  twelve  thousand  feet  high,  attested  alike 
pinnacles,  which  towered  above  the  gen-  the  effectiveness  of  the  earth's  denuding 
eral  range.  During  the  hundreds  of  forces  in  accumulating  the  materials  of 
thousands  of  years  occupied  by  these  mountains,  and  the  energy  of  her  con- 
processes,  the  climate  changed  as  the  tractile  power  in  raising  them  by  side 
varying  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  pressures  above  the  sea-level.  Where 
and  the  changing  position  of  the  perihe-  these  great  mountains  stood,  remain  now 
lion,  brought  in  glacial  conditions  or  re-  only  what  Darwin  has  called  the  "  basal 
placed  them  by  milder  and  more  equa-  wrecks"  of  mountains.  These  wrecks 
bie  seasons.  Sometimes  great  glaciers  speak  of  the  work  of  millions  of  years 
extended  down  the  slopes  of  the  moun-  of  subaerial  denudation,  even  as  the 
tain  ranges  almost  to  the  level  of  the  mountains  which  once  stood  where  now 
broad  regions  over  which  they  towered  ;  these  wrecks  remain  spoke  of  corre- 
al others  the  glaciers  retreated  from  all  sponding  periods  of  mountain -making, 
except  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  It  may  be  interesting  to  read  the  record 
range.  But  wheresoever  their  icy  feet  of  the  past  history  of  a  mountain  range 
extended  they  worked  effectively,  wield-  as  recorded  in  its  structure.  Selection 
ed  as  they  were  by  the  mighty  hand  of  for  this  purpose  is  not  altogether  easy. 
terrestrial  gravity,  to  grind  down  the  For  if  some  ranges  are  interesting  by 
rocky  material  of  the  range.  their  superior  mass  and  height,  others 

The  work  thus  begun  and  thus  con-  possess  greater  interest  because  of  the 
tinued  is  in  progress  now  in  every  immense  extent  of  time  over  which  their 
mountain  region  of  the  earth.  But  it  evidence  extends.  Yet  others  again  are 
has  reached  different  stages  in  some  interesting  by  virtue  of  the  long  and 
mountain  ranges  than  in  others.  So  long  careful  study  to  which  their  various  lay- 
as  the  upheaving  forces  continue,  and  era  have  been  subjected. 
in  sufficient  force  to  do  more  in  the  way  Perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
of  upheaval  than  denuding  forces  do  in  take  the  Alps,  whose  structure  is  in  fact 
the  way  of  wearing  down,  a  mountain  typical.  They  have  been  longer  and 
range  continues  to  increase  in  height,  more  thoroughly  studied  than  any  other 
Such  a  range  may  be  regarded  as  still  among  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  the 
young  when  its  greatest  height  has  been  earth  ;  and  although  it  is  now  considered 
attained.  Thenceforward  the  balance  of  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  exposed 
effect  is  toward  loss  of  elevation.  Up-  portions  of  the  Alps  can  be  regarded  as 
heaval  may  still  go  on,  but  denudation  of  absolutely  Archaean  age,  yet  there  is 
lowers  the  mountain  crests  more  effec-  absolutely  decisive  evidence  of  the 
lively  than  they  are  raised  by  side-shout-  growl  h  of  the  Alps  from  Silurian  strata 
dering.  For  hundreds  of  thousands  of  through  all  the  higher  primary  forraa- 
years — nay,  in  some  cases  for  millions  tions,  and  thence  onward  through  (he 
—certain  mountain  ranges  of  the  earth  secondary  and  teitiary  periods  to  the 
have  been  exposed  to  the  slow  but  steady  great  glacial  age  which  was  as  it  were  the 
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threshold  of  the  period  through  which  Europe ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Europe  is  now  passing.  others  believe  with  Croll  that  not  more 
Professor  Geikie  remarks  that  the  Alps  than  eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand  years 
may  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  example  have  passed  since  the  glacial  epoch  came 
of  the  action  of  forces  by  which  stratified  to  its  close.  But  the  last  glacial  epoch 
rocks  have  been  subjected  to  plications  in  Europe  is  only  the  yesterday  of 
and  fractures.  To  such  degree  have  geology.  Periods  far  more  remote  are 
these  forces  acted  that  the  characteristic  represented  by  the  various  formations  of 
features  of  the  lower  Alpine  strata  have  the  Tertiary  era.  And  the  most  can- 
gradually  disappeared  among  those  of  lions  geologist  cannot  assign  less  than  a 
the  crystalline  masses  forced  through  million  years  to  that  era.  The  Second- 
them.  "  The  whole  geological  aspect  ary  era  lasted  certainly  much  longer  than 
of  these  mountains  is  suggestive  of  the  Tertiary.  This  is  evident  from  the 
former  intense  commotion,  '  he  says  :  fact  that  it  still  occupies  a  more  impor- 
*' yet  on  every  side  are  to  be  seen  proofs  tant  position  in  the  geological  record, 
of  the  most  enormous  denudation,  still  forms  a  larger  volume  in  the  great 
Twisted  and  crumpled,  the  solid  sheets  bible  of  nature,  our  earth,  notwithstand- 
of  limestone  may  be  seen  as  it  were  to  ing  the  much  greater  wear  and  tear  to 
writhe  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  a  which  it  has  been  exposed,  and  the  im- 
mountain  ;  yet  they  present  everywhere  mensely  larger  proportion  of  leaves  which 
their  truncated  ends  to  the  air,  and  from  have  been  forcibly  torn  from  it.  Of 
these  ends  [it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  vast  the  Primary  formations  we  know  even 
amount  of  material  has  been  worn  away,  less,  yet  of  their  duration  we  can  assert 
Apart  altogether  from  what  may  have  even  more.  As  records  they  are  in- 
been  the  shape  of  the  ground  immedi-  complete,  yet  their  very  imcompleteness 
ately  after  the  upheaval  of  the  chain,  tells  more  than  the  fuller  record  of 
there  is  evidence  on  every  side  of  gi-  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  formations. 
gantic  denudation.  The  subaerial  forces  Professor  Ramsay  speaking  only  of  a 
that  have  been  at  work  upon  the  Alpine  few  of  the  upper  or  more  recent  Primary 
surface  ever  since  it  first  appeared  have  formations,  and  of  the  very  lowest  of  the 
dug  out  valleys,  sometimes  acting  in  Secondary  series,  remarks  that  "  the 
original  depressions,  sometimes  eroding  local  continental  era  which  began  with 
hollows  down  the  slopes.  Moreover,  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  closed  with 
they  have  planed  down  the  flexures,  ex-  the  New  Red  Marl,  is  comparable  in 
cavated  lake  basins,  scarped  the  moun-  point  of  geological  time  to  that  occupied 
tain  sides  into  cliff  and  cirque,  notched  in  the  deposition  of  the  whole  of  the 
and  furrowed  the  ridges,  splintered  the  Mesoxoic  or  Secondary  series  later  than 
crests  into  chasm  and  aiguille,  until  no  the  New  Red  Marl  and  all  the  Cainoxoic 
part  of  the  original  surface  now  remains  or  Tertiary  formations,  and  indeed  of  all 
in  sight.  And  thus  the  Alps  remain  a  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  beginning 
marvellous  monument  of  stupendous  of  the  lias*  down  to  the  present  day."  As 
earth-throes,  fallowed  by  a  prolonged  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  Tertiary 
and  gigantic  denudation."  series  and  the  still  more  ancient  rocks 
A  mountain  mass  thus  formed  and  on  which  they  rest,  letit  suffice  to  quote 
thus  subsequently  worn  away,  ground  what  Darwin  has  said  of  the  geological 
down  in  places  almost  to  its  core,  else-  history  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  rocks, 
where  less  deeply,  and  in  some  places  "  We  possess  the  last  volume  alone  re- 
retaining  portions  of  its  latest  forma-  rating  to  two  or  three  countries."     We 

tions,  is  well  worth  studying.    Rightly  to  

apprehend  its  meaning,  let  it  be  remem*  "  The  Secondary  or  Mesoxoic  formations  are 
bered  that  the  periods  of  time  which  have  ««l»y  divided  in,°  *■"  ****•  .lhe  Cre£- 
elapsed  since  the  various  formations  ^tc  fhfoldesTVhe  Lfassk  stnu con- 
came  into  existence,  and  the  duration  of  stitute  the  oldeat  portions  of  the  Jurassic  serifs. 
those  several  periods,  although  not  actu-  Consequently  Professor  Ramsay's  statement 
ally  measurable,  are  still  known  to  have  compares  ike  duration  of  the  upper  half  of  flu 
been  enormous.  Some  geologists  for  "J-J  -  VSOgifrGSSZ 
example  believe  that  a  million  years  two  lnirds  of  me  Secondary,  the  whole  of  the 
have  passed  since  the  glacial  epoch  in  Tertiary,  and  all  the  recent  formations. 
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cannot  wonder  that   geologist*  believe  which  belong  to  a  later  portion  of  this 

the  whole  time  represented  by  the  fos-  earliest  Alpine  record,  we  And  evidence 

siliferous  rocks,  from  the  earliest  Cam-  of  an  abundant  flora,  no  less  than  sixty 

brian  to  the  moat  recent,  to  be  is  the  forms  of  vegetation  characteristic  of  that 

geological  sense,  short  compared  with  era  having  been  recognised.     How  many 

that  which  preceded  it  in  the  life-history  thousands  of  years  the  sea  stood  there 

of  our  planet.  and  coral  reefs  were  buttded  up,  how 

So  much  premised,  we  can  read  with  long  the  interval  may  have  been  dining 

appropriate     feelings     the     impressive  which  for  awhile  these  seas  retreated  and 

record  of  the  Alps.  forests  grew  on  the  low-lying  lands  above 

Turning  to  the  beginning  of  the  vol*  their  level,  we  cannot  tell.  But  we  know 
ume,  we  find  the  first  leaves  bo  blurred  that  those  periods  must  have  been  in- 
that  their  meaning  is  doubtful.  Form-  comparably  longer  than  those  by  which 
erly  it  was  held  that  a  continuous  belt  of  we  measure  the  history  of  man. 
absolutely  Archasan  rocks  can  be  recog-  Red  sandstone  tracts  attest  the  prog- 
nized  westward  of  the  central  portion  of  ress  of  the  Permian  era  and  renewed 
the  Alpine  range.  But  now  it  is  doubt-  >  presence  of  the  sea.  Higher  (measuring 
ed  whether  the  Alpine  formations  once  etratigraphicaliy)  and  therefore  later,  we 
regarded  as  Archsean  are  really  so.  Yet  find  limestone  strata  crowded  with  evt- 
even  holding  them,  as  the  only  possible  dence  of  marine  life.  Whole  layers 
alternative  compels  us,  to  be  but  meta-  of  these  Triassic  rocks,  formed  of  the 
morphosed  equivalents  of  what  originally  crinoid  stems  of  fossil  eehinodersos.  sea 
were  lower  Falawzoic  strata,  their  record  urchins,  brachiopods  (including  the  fa- 
is  scarcely  less  impressive.  miliar*  but  most  ancient  mollusc,  the 

A  little  higher,  that  is,  a  little  later  in  common  terebratula),  are  found  in  large 

the  volume,  we  find  unmistakable  Situ-  numbers.     Corals    are    abundant,    and 

rian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and  Per-  fossil  cephalopoda,  including  multitudes 

mian  rocks,   unmistakable   because   of  of  nautili,  tell  us  not  only  of  the  forms 

the  fossil  forms  present  in  them.     The  of  life  present  iu  that  ancient  Triassic 

oldest    fossils    actually  recognised  are  sea,  but  also  that  the  more  ancient  seas 

Upper  Silurian,  and  speak  of  a  time  could  never  have  departed  wholly  from 

which,  even  at  the  most  moderate  com-  the  Alpine  region,  seeing  that  many  of 

putation,  mutt  be  set  twenty  millions  of  these   Triassic  fossils  are  survivals  of 

years  back.     No  geologist,  no  paleeon-  forms  of  life  belonging  to  the  Palaeozoic 

tologist,  no  biologist  of  repute  would  ad-  period.     In  passing  it  may  be  remarked 

mit  any  approach  to  so  recent  a  date  as  that    certain    strata,    somewhat    roeta- 

that ;   bnt  astronomical    and    physical  morphosed  but  manifestly  belonging  to 

considerations  appear  to  suggest  that  we  the  Trias,  were  penetrated  in  piercing  the 

should  to  that  degree  shorten  the  im-  Mont  Cents  tunnel,  and  showed  a  thick- 

mense  periods  of  time  which  the  geologist  ness  of   more  than    thirteen  thousand 

regards  as  demonstrated  by  the  terres-  feet     On  the  Northern  Apennines  these 

trial  record.     Taking  only  that  degree  strata  include  the   celebrated  statuary 

of  remoteness,  and    noting  that  these  marbles  of  Carrara. 

Upper  Silurian  strata  rest  on  unfossilif-  The  great  thickness  of  the  Triassic 

erous  crystalline  rocks  which  are  ccr-  limestone  in  tbe  Eastern  Alps  appears 

tainly  much  older,  our  record  goes  far  to  show  that  they  must  have  formed  in 

enough  back  to  overwhelm  us  by  the  open  seas,  free  from  inroads  of  sandy  or 

unimaginable  time-intervals  of  which  it  muddy  sediment.      It  is  believed    by 

bears  record.     It  is  curious  to  read,  in  some  that  in  the  conglomeratic  dolomites 

these  older  books  of  the  earth  bible,  not  of  the  Eastern  Alps  we  can  recognise 

only  of  organic  remains  speaking  of  the     

former  existence    of  seas  covering  the  .  FalIliiiar  in  appearance  and  to  commonly 

innermost  core  of  the  Alpine  range,  but  fonud  by  tbe  sea-shore,  attached  to  submarine 

Of  abundant  corals  of    Devonian  age.  bodies,  that  probably  every  one  who  baa  ever 

For  corals  are  the  products  of  such  slow  walked  beside  the  sea  has  bandied  doseos  ol 

P,oce,s«  of  ft,™*™,  ih.t  .h.,  mfe-  •*  *?,jasSs?iS'5S  S*V£ 

qnent  in  the  evidence  they  give  respect-  hard  nwae<f  ea!lina;  raeui  ■■  pd  abranchiate 

ing  time.     In  the  carboniferous  strata,  acephalous  bivalve  bracbiopod  molluscs." 
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signs-  of  the  breakers  of  that  ancient  sea,  legations  during  which  rand  appeared, 

grinding  down  the  coral  reefs  and  car-  for  in  the  Northern  Tyrol  a  seam  of  coal 

rying  the  this  dolomites  into  the  lagoons  thirty-two    feet    thick     occurs    as    an 

within.  Eocene  deposit.      The  Oligoeene  age, 

Higher  and  later  yet,  in  the  Jurassic  still  nearer  to  our  own  time,  is  repre- 

seriea,  we  find  similar  evidence.     Red-  sented  with   wonderful  fulness   in  the 

dish-bedded  limestones,  so  crowded  with  Swiss  Alps.     Massive  mountains,  such 

Ttreirafula  Dipkya  as  to  be  called  the  as  the  Rigi   and   Romberg,  are  almost 

Diphya   limestone  ;   lighter   limestones  wholly  formed  from  oligoeene  strata, 

foil  of   cephalopoda  ;    immense    coral  several  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  out  of 

reefs ;  all   these  attest  the  long-lasting  which  they  have  been   carved.     They 

influence  of  this  second  stage  of  the  great  attest  very  clearly  the  presence  of  the 

Mtsozoic  or  Secondary  period,  in  the  sea,   but  they  have  also  preserved   in 

formation  of  the  Alpine  range.  singular  perfection    large    numbers  of 

Then  came  the  last  stage  of  the  Sec  the  plants  originally  clothing  the  neigh- 
ondary  period,  the  Cretaceous.  It  is  boring  Alpine  shores,  and  even  the  in- 
strange  to  picture  a  time  when,  where  sects  which,  in  those  far-off  ages,  flitted 
now  the  Alps  rear  their  snow  covered  through  the  Alpine  woodlands.  In  the 
peaks,  there  were  wide  seas,  beneath  Miocene  or  Iatest"portion  of  the  Tertiary 
whose  surface  such  layers  were  forming  age,  we  have  clearer  and  fuller  evidence 
as  those  out  of  which  the  chalk  cliffs  of  yet,  "In  the  Oeningen  beds,"  says 
Albion  have  been  carved.  Nay,  we  have  Archibald  Geikie,  "so  gently  have  the 
evidence  that  in  that  self-same  region  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  fallen,  and  so 
were  once  seas  bounded  by  just  such  well  have  they  been  preserved,  that  we 
cliffs,  for  while  we  find  layers  of  creta-  may  actually  trace  the  alternation  of  the 
ceous  formation  hundreds  of  feet  thick  seasons  by  the  succession  of  the  differ- 
in  the  Alps,  we  find  also  intercalations  ent  conditions  of  the  plants.  Selecting 
of  coal  bearing  fresh-water  beds,  show-  481  of  those  plants  which  admit  of  com- 
ing how  the  seas  from  time  to  time  re-  parison,  Heer  remarks  that  131  might  be 
treated  for  periods  long  enough  to  per-  referred  to  a  temperate,  266  to  a  sub- 
mit of  the  aggregation  of  these  coal-  tropical,  and  85  to  a  tropical  zone." 
bearing  strata.  From  some  of  the  lake-  Between  eight  hundred  and  nine  hun- 
beds  of  that  age  in  the  Alps  large  num-  died  species  of  insects  have  been  ob- 
bers  of  reptilian  remains  have  been  tained  from  Oeningen.  Wood-beetles 
obtained,  including  Dinosaurs,  turtles,  were  especially  numerous  and  large, 
a  crocodile,  a  lizard,  and  a  pterodactyle  ;  "Nor  did  the  larger  animals  escape 
in  alt.  no  fewer  than  fourteen  genera  preservation,"  to  quote  Geikie's  rather 
and  eighteen  species.  Bat,  of  course,  odd  expression,  in  the  silt  of  the  Oenin- 
the  greater  portion  of  the  matter  belong-  gen  Lake.  Tapirs,  mastodons,  rhinoc- 
ing  to  the  Cretaceous  era  in  the  Alps  is  eroa,  musk  deer,  apes,  opossums,  three- 
of  marine  formation.  toed  horses,  were  among  the  inhabitants 

And  now  the  record  brings  us  to  re-  of  that  Alpine  region.     Ancient  rami- 

cent  times,  not  more,   perhaps,  than  a  nants  long  since  extinct  were  numerous, 

million  of  years  ago,  or  some  such  tri-  The  huge  dinotherium  Aoated  on  the 

fling  period  as  that.  lake,   or  held  on  to  the  banks  by  the 

Of    the    earlier    Tertiary    era,    the  huge  tusks  of  his   under-jaw.     Frogs, 

Eocene,  the  dawn  of  modern  life-forms  toads,  lizards,  snakes,  squirrels,  hares, 

has  left  clear  evidence  in  the  Alpine  beavers,  were  abundant,  as  well  as  num- 

rock-masses.     A  remarkable  feature  of  bers  of  small  carnivores  to  feed  upon 

the  Eocene  strata  in  the  Alpine  region  them  ;  for    if    Nature    "  never    makes 

is   the    presence    of    immense    erratic  mouths  but  she  finds  food,"   she  as- 

bowlders  of  far  greater  antiquity,  appar-  suredly  attends  to  the  converse  arrange- 

ently  carried  off  by  great  glaciers  from  meat  with  at  least  equal  anxiety. 

Archaean  masses  such  as  stilt  exist  in  The  last  stage  of  all — that  is,  the  last 

Southern  Bohemia,  and  borne  across  sea  of  alt  the  grander  stages  of  geologic  time 

on  ice-floes  to  the  Alpine  shores.     But  —belongs  to  the  Glacial  era.     As  far  as 

if  a  wide  sea  existed  during  the  Eocene  Lyons  along  the  Rhone  Valley,  extend- 

age  in  the  Alpine  region,  there  were  al-  ing  through  the  transverse  valleys  of  the 
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Jura  as  far  as  Oman*  (near  Besancon),  time,  our  study  of  the  Alpine  record 
along  the  Rhine  Valley  above  Basle,  over  may  well  cease.  It  is  but  one  set  of 
the  Black  Forest,  and  down  the  valley  books,  one  set  out  of  many  of  like  n«- 
of  the  Danube  beyond  Sigraat  ingen  east-  tare,  some  promising  to  be  more. sink- 
ward  (joining  the  glaciers  from  the  Ba-  ing  still  in  tbeir  teaching  when  they 
varian  Alps)  as  far  as  Munich,  far  out  have  been  fully  studied-  Other  moun- 
■nto  the  plains  of  Lombardy  on  the  tain  ranges  speak  of  stilt  more  stupendous 
south,  the  moraines  of  the  mighty  Alpine  processes  of  formation,  and  even  of 
glaciers  of  the  Pleistocene  age  can  be  rec-  vaster  time  intervals.  Others,  leas  mas- 
ogniied-  In  some  places  the  moraine  sive,  speak  yet  of  a  more  venerable  age, 
rests  on  marine  Pliocene  beds  ;  and  there  since  they  have  now  gone  far  upon  their 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  in  several  road  to  decay.  Others,  although  they 
directions  the  glaciers  reached  the  sea,  as  have  become  mere  wrecks,  are  yet  more 
those  of  Greenland  do  now.  The  Great  interesting  as  being  the  earth's  most  Ven- 
ice Age,  whose  stupendous  records  thus  erable  antiques. 

remain,  was  not  continuous.     In  inter-  The  hills  are  indeed  "  everlasting," 

glacial  periods  the  ice  retreated  and  al-  viewed  as  men  must  view  them.     Even 

lowed  an  abundant  vegetation  to  flour-  as  the  stellar  regions  are  for  us  prac- 

ish,  even  in  the  heart  of  Switzerland,  tically  infinite,   so  do  the   records  of 

The  strata  belonging  to   these  milder  the  earth  run  over  periods  which  are  for 

periods  overlie  the   moraines  of  more  ns  practically  eternal.     Vet  in  another 

ancient    glaciers,     interstratified     with  and  a  grander  sense  the  everlasting  hills 

sands  and  river  gravels,  and  are  in  turn  are  evanescent, 

surmounted    by  erratic  bowlders,   the  « They  now 

product  of  a  later  Glacial  era.  From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  stands  ; 

With  these  Pleistocene  pages,  bring-  Like  mists  they  melt,  the  solid  lands— 

ing  the  history  down  to  within  perhaps  L,lw  dt,ud*  *"*  «haDe  "«""~lves  and  go. 

a  hundred  thousand  years  of  our  own  — Fortnightly  Review. 
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William  op  Germany.   A  Succinct  Biography  however,  was  written  by  an  American,  Mr. 

of  William  I.,  German  Emperor  and  King  John  P.  Jackson,  for  the  American  edition. 

of   Prussia.      By   Archibald   Forbes.     New  The  Emperor  William  inherited  an  undying 

York  :  Cattcll  &•  Co.,  Limited.  hate  to  the  Napoleonic  dynasty.    His  boyhood 
and  youth  were  overshadowed  by  that  pitiless 

The  death  of  William,  Kaiser  of  Germany  Iconoclast  of  old   royal  traditions,   the  great 

and  King  of  Prussia,  In  his  ninety-first  year,  on  highwayman  of  history,  Napoleon  I.     He  bid 

March  gth,  completed  a  life  which  had  accom-  seen  his   nation  humiliated,   and  his   beloved 

plished  great    results    in    European    history,  mother  cruelly  insulted  by  the  conqueror.     On 

changed  the  balance  of  European  power,  and  her  death-bed  be  swore  undying  hostility  and 

recast  the  geographical  and  political  divisions  learned  the  gospel  of  vengeance.     When  the 

of  the  Continent.     This  was  wrought  by  one  time  came  the  Prussian  King  needed  no  urging 

who  had  no  great  genius,  but  only  homely  vir-  by  his  minister. 

tues  ;  a  hard-headed  soldier,  whose  mind  was  William  got  his  baptism  of  fire  under  stern 

narrow,  but  who  bad  the  gift  of  picking  out  old  Blucher  In  the  lost  campaigns  which  caused 

great  men  as  his  ministers  and  agents  ;  'and  Napoleon's  sun  to  set.     His  whole  life-training 

one,  last  of  all.  who  with  all  his  faults  was  was  that  of  a  soldier,  and  all  his  tastes  were  for 

honest,  patriotic,  and  upright,   though  a  be-  the   camp  and  barrack.     Under  him.  indeed, 

liever  in  sovereignty  by  the  right  of  God,  and  Germany  as  well  as  Prussia  has  been  turned 

the  theory  that,  the  less  power  the  people  had  into  a  vast  barrack,  and  the  people  into  a  vast 

the  better  for  the  country  over  which  be  ruled,  army  ready  for  quick  mobilization.     It  may  be 

Mr.  Archibald    Forbes,  who  has  written  this  that  circumstances  have  helped  on  this  result, 

book,  is  admirably  adapted  by  experience  and  but  had  William's  tastes  been  less  military  and 

ability  for  this  kind  of  biography,  and  he  has  power-loving,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  nation 

performed  It  with  credit.     The  last  chapter,  to-day  would  have  been  like  a  knight  sleep- 
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ing  in  his  armor  onthn  eve  of  battle.     The  an-  The  crowning  epoch  In  William's  \lte.  was  Hie 

fortunate  effect  of  this  00  the  present  and  fa-  Franco-German  War.      United  Germany  was 

rare  of  Germany   we   will   not  now  disco**,  already  prefigured  in  tbeeolhusiatm  wtih  which 

though  no  donbt  sound  military  reason*  could  the  minor  principalities  rallied  to  the  side  of 

be  found  for  It  Prussia.     The  madness  of   Napoleon  III.  In 

Though  William  at  one  time  showed  some  provoking  a  war,  for  which  he  was  badly  pre- 
liberal  Instincts,  hh  fundamental  tendency  was  pared,  against  the  most  powerful  military  na- 
imperialfstic.  In  1S4S  hit  weak  brother  per-  lion  of  Europe ;  that  swift  and  terrible  sub- 
mitted him  to  be  exiled  because  he  bad  com-  cession  of  battles  from  Woerth  to  Sedan,  and 
manded  the  force  which  charged  the  Berlin  the  fall  of  Mete,  In  which  France  was  so  thor- 
nttib,  who  had  risen  fn  open  rebellion  and  oughly  vanquished  1  the  surrender  of  Napo- 
tbreatened  anarchy.  Democracy  was  tern-  leon ;  the  investment  and  final  capture  of 
porarlly  triumphant,  and  here  he  remained  Paris— all  these  things  are  too  recent  to  need 
several  months  till  recalled.     Without  record-  recapitulation. 

ing  the  events  of  the  revolutionary  upheaval  The  results  of  this  most  brief  and  successful 

of  '48  and  its  vicissitudes,  it  suffices  that  less  of  campaigns   were  of  great  political  impor- 

than  two  years  saw  it  completely  crushed,  with  tance.     The  threats,  craft,  and  diplomacy  of 

but  little  accomplished  for  the  cause  of  popular  Bismarck  found  but  little  opposition  to  meet 

freedom.     William    succeeded   his  brother  in  In  his  pet  plan  of  a   United  Germany   over 

1861,  after  having  acted  as  regent  for   three  which  the    Prussian    King    should    reign  as 

years.     The  policy  he  announced  on  his  acces-  kaiser.     The  union   of    the   several    German 

sion  was  brief  and  unmistakable  :  "  He  never  states  under  a   federal   constitution   was  ac- 

could  permit  the  progressive  development  of  complished   while  William  was  still   at  Ver- 

the  nation's  inner  political  life  to  question  or  sallies  with  the  army,  and  the  rulers  of  those 

endanger  the  rights  of  the  Crown  or  the  power  states  proposed  that  the  Imperial  title  should  be 

of  Prussia  ;"  for  King  and  Fatherland,  and  for  coupled  with  the   chlefship.      The  offer  was 

constitutional  rightsof  the  people,  only  as  they  formally  accepted  by  William  in  the  chapel  of 

compelled  him  to  respect  them  or  make  further  Louis  XIV.,  at  Versailles,  and   thus  was  ac- 

concessions.     He  started  as  an  obstinate  royal  complished  the  unification  of  Germany,  after 

conservative,  and  has  rarely  bent  from  this  long  centuries  of  internecine  strife,  although  a 

theory.  federal  diet  and  an  emperor   had  been   long 

Of  the  reorganization  of  the  German  army,  features  of  German  history,  at  least  In  name, 
carried  oat  with  such  splendid  energy  and  effec-  Thlsienithof  William's  greatness  was  not 
tiveness  ;  of  the  adoption  of  the  needle-gun,  attained  till  after  the  age  of  seventy,  ft  was 
up  to  that  time  the  deadliest  weapon  ever  used  not  till  three  years  ago  that  hit  robust  and 
in  war  ;  and  of  the  successive  Schletwig-Hol-  powerful  health  began  to  break  down  under 
stein  and  Austrian  wan,  which  gave  the  Prut-  the  burden  of  years.  The  last  ten  years  of  the 
slan  state  the  hegemony  ol  Germany,  we  have  old  monarch's  life  were  somewhat  disturbed  by 
no  space  to  speak  In  detail.  The  battle  of  Sa-  the  revival  of  the  liberal  and  democratic  in- 
dowa  left  Prussia  the  most  formidable  military  stincts  unquenchable  In  the  Teutonic  breast 
power  of  Europe,  its  army  the  most  perfectly  The  sturdy  fight  made  for  popular  rights  in 
organized,  armed,  and  officered,  flushed  with  the  German  parliament  by  so  many  able  repre- 
victory  and  arrogance,  and  at  Its  head  the  ablest  sentatives  has  given  the  Governmental  or  Im- 
soldter  of  the  age.  Von  Holtke.  The  com-  perial  side  all  they  could  do,  though  the  Utter 
manding  genius  of  Bismarck  had  long  since  was  backed  by  Bismarck'sgenlusandaudacity, 
stamped  Itself  on  the  age,  and  had  become  the  and  assisted  by  a  universal  pride  in  and  affec- 
altrr  tge  of  the  King.  William  reigned,  but  tion  for  the  old  Emperor,  even  on  the  part  of 
Bismarck  ruled.  Bismarck  and  Von  Moltke,  those  battling  for  the  people.  With  the  pas- 
each  in  his  department,  too,  had  subordinates  sage  of  the  great  men  who  have  been  associated 
of  masterly  ability  devoted  to  their  chiefs,  and  with  the  glory  of  William's  reign,  men  of  Iron, 
to  their  King,  and  inspired  by  a  fanatical  belief  able  to  bridle  and  govern  the  tumultuous  forces 
in  the  right  of  Prussian  supremacy.  The  glory  boiling  in  the  nation,  new  and  strange  things 
which  Prussia  had  achieved  and  popular  pride  will  come  to  pass.  But  whatever  the  future  of 
in  the  Fatherland  bad  tended,  too,  to  quench  Germany,  however  liberal  institutions  may 
the  fires  of  democracy  and  socialism,  which  grow  and  flourish,  the  name  and  glory  of  Em- 
less  than  twenty  yean  before  had  been  a  threat  peror  William  will  never  fade  out  of  German 
to  royalty.  memory  and  pride,  as  the  iron-hearted  soldier 
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and  patriot  who  united  the  North  German  The  opening  chapter  gtres  very  detailed  ia~ 
peoples,  and  laid  the  most  broad  and  M>lid  base  formation  concerning  the  order  of  precedence 
for  dm  tonal  greatness,  of  dnYstwM  ranks  la  upper  society,  *  matter  on 

•  is  laid,  begin 


n  England.    By  An  American 


ally  and  ending   with  the  gentry.     Then  we 


have  a  study  of  the  preccsaitfus  and  other  a 


United  Kingdom.  Net 
York  !  D.  AtpkUn  &-  Co.  e-pMto-t,  public  end  private  ;  and  of  tho  Gov- 
The  differences  in  Auterieanand  English  so-  emenent  in  all  its  various  branches.  Tbemoat 
dal  customs,  while  the  latter  have  many  broad  suggestive  aad  InsUwcUvi  chapters,  however, 
forma  of  resemblance,  are  yet  to  divers  re-  deal  with  society  in  all  its  different  habit*  and 
tpecta  marked.  The  American  would  find  oUarvancea,  and  what  ia  nearly  allied  to  it,  the 
hunaeU  ambarraaaed  io  violating;  these  law*  of  custom  erf  language  and  pronunciation  aad  ac- 
the  Medea  and  Peniaai  (for  such  they  are)  cent.  It  there  ia  anything  which  stamp*  a  man 
much  more  than  would  the  Englishman  In  vio-  aa  having  "  bad  form,"  it  ia  lack  of  nicety  ia 
latlng  the  etiquette  of  tmr  customs,  for  two  prosMttintion,  intonation,  and  the  nuance*  of 
reaaona  :  First,  the  Englishman  ia  much  more  speech.  Mastiry  of  thk  ii  at  once  set  down 
likely  to  judge  people  by  externals,  especially  aa/ruM  faeU  evidence  of  good  breeding  and 
by  a  knowledge  of  what  he  regards  as  "  good  gentle  nurture  If  not  of  good  blood.  It  stands 
form,"  than  is  the  American  ;  secondly,  the  to  reason,  indeed,  that  one  can  only  attain  to 
American  is  much  more  considerate,  cnarilable,  these  snbtile  shades  of  apeech  by  association 
and  good-natured  loan  the  Englishman-  Our  from  chUdauod  with  the  most  refined  and  weU- 
coHii  try  men  are  disposed  to  measure  politeness  educated  people.  The  differences  between  Eog- 
and  good  breeding  by  the  inner  spirit — gentle-  list  and  American  methods  in  these  direction* 
nesa  and  sympathy.  The  Englishman  Ignores  are  marked,  but  It  is  no  leas  true  that  with  the 
these  things  as  matters  of  secondary  impor-  increased  intermingling  of  the  better  classes  of 
tance,  and  sett  the  standard  at  a  strict  observ.  the  two  peoples  an  assimilation  is  continually 
ance  of  certain  set  rules  of  action  in  the  social  going  on.  In  other  words,  the  English  are  be- 
observancca.  The  man  ignorant  of  these,  then,  coming  more  American,  and  the  Americana 
becomes  the  object  of  criticism,  perhaps  of  more  English,  Of  coarse  between  the  lower 
only  half- concealed  contempt  on  the  part  of  classes  of  the  two  nations  the  chasm  is  as  wide 
the  Englishman.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aoa-  aa  ever.  It  ia  not  with  the  latter,  though,  that 
session  of  a.  knowledge  of  "  good  form"  ia  the  the  book  before  us  has  to  do.  Other  topics 
highest  social  recommendation  to  the  English-  treated  are  habits  of  correspondence,  visits, 
nun's  good  graces.  Such  being  the  case,  it  ia  and  visiting-cards,  spirts,  games,  etc  An  in- 
important  mat  the  American  visiting  Great  tereating  social  essay  could  easily  be  written 
Britain  for  the  first  time  should  have  a  guide-  on  the  topics  suggested  by  the  book,  aa  It 
book  to  English  social  laws,  just  as  he  would  touches  on  so  many  of  the  vital  differences  of 
possess  himself  of  a  Murray  or  a  Baedeker,  in  the  two  peoples,  so  nearly  akin,  yet  so  remote 
travelling  through  a  strange  country.  Such  a  in  many  of  their  surface  characteristics.  Our 
vadi  mtcum  is  the  little  manual  before  us.  It  "American  resident  in  Great  Britain"  baa 
appears  to  have  been  written  with  cane  and  done  a  good  service  to  hit  travelling  country- 
from  fall  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  book  men,  and  as  this  class  it  Increasing  every 
deals  with  subjects  connected  with  all  rank*  yaar,  his  manual  should  have  an  in  creating 
and  claaaes,  but  it  is  particularly  intended,  we  value  and  reputation,  at  least  till  something 
are  fold,  to  be  an  exhibit  aad  explanation  of  better  in  the  same  Hue  is  offered. 
what  is  known  in  England  aa  "  high  life."    OI 

course    "high  life"   set.    the  model   for  the  SLIPS  of  TONGU.  AMD  Pkn,     Byj.  H.Long, 

classes  beneath,  at  least  down  to  the  bourgeois  UA-   LL.D.     New  York  :  D.   ApfUum  ft* 

class,  and  the  latter  assiduoasly  try  to  ape  the  Ce- 

manners  and  customs  of  their  inferiors.  Oar  The  continual  publication  of  manuals  of  this 
author  vents  a  aly  aarcaem,  after  enumerating  kind  shows  how  large  the  t  market  is  for  them, 
the  people  to  whom  the  volume  will  be  useful,  and  how  eagerly  they  are  sought  after.  Care- 
by  expressing  the  hope  that  it  will  be  especially  letsness  ia  speaking  and  writing  is  a  vice  even 
valuable  to  "  American  playwrights,  novelists,  of  many  well-educated  Americans.  There  is 
and  story-writers,  who  lay  iheir  scenes  In  no  testimony  to  a  nice  and  refined  culture 
England,  and  be  the  means  of  rescuing  them  stronger  than  precision  in  such  matters.  Dr. 
from  many  an  unconscious  error."  Long's  book  deals  with  common  errors  In  the 
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me  and  misuse  of  words,  and  points  out.  Orientalist,  his  skill  m  a  dialectician,  and  elo- 
thongb  in  not  too  finical  or  pedantic  a  manner,  qoea  t  rhetoric  as  *  toaster  of  style,  to  shatter 
distinctions  in  the  employment  of  words  often  the  theory  that  the  Hebrews  were  a  dimiely- 
coo founded  with  each  other  in  value.  Itwonld  led  people,  or  that  they  are  to  be  treated  in  any 
not  be  difficult  to  point  out  even  la  books  by  other  way  than  would  be  conceded  by  criticism 
well-known  authors,  for  thai  mailer  Kng»«h  as  to  any  people  which  had  played  a  large  part 
weil  as  American,  unjustifiable  liberties  taken  in  the  world's  civilization,  Renan  starts  with 
with  the  proper  meaning  of  words.  Even  the  theory  thatthe  Israelites,  from  their  earliest 
Thackeray,  fastidious  asbewas  in  literary  com-  separation  i rora  the  other  Semitic  or  ChaldsEnn 
position,  was  not  proof  against  such  slips,  tribes,  who  at  a  very  early  date  swarmed  out 
Conscience  and  thoroughness  la  the  use  of  from  their  original  habitation,  displayed  a 
words  Indicate  a  similar  conscience  and  care  fn  marked  genius  for  religion  and  religious  reform, 
the  formation  of  opinions.  It  might.  Indeed,  Bat  here  he  builds  an  impassable  barrier, 
be  easily  shown  that  mistakes  In  phrase  tend  to  The  outlines  of  his  theory  of  the  religions 
lead  to  blunders  in  thinking,  and  that  there  is  history  of  the  Hebrews  may  be  thus  stated : 
no  better  preparation  for  right  judgment*  than  At  the  beginning  the  Israelite  pastors  or  ahep- 
nrecisloo  and  care  id  the  selection  of  right  herds,  a  nomadic  tribe,  which  professed  to  find 
words  to  express  the  exact  thought.  Nice  Its  earliest  patriarch  in  the  Cnaldeean  king, 
points  In  grammar  constitute  the  next  division  Abraham,  like  the  other  Cbaldatans  recognised 
of  the  book,  and  the  more  common  blunders  only  the  Elohim  or  primal  gods  typifying 
among  people  supposed  to  be  well  educated  the  forces  of  nature,  which  afterward  became 
are  taken  up.  There  are  more  of  these  than  consolidated  in  one,  still  called  Elohim,  but 
one  would  think,  and  had  not  the  author  been  always  a  somewhat  vague  and  Indefinite  God. 
animated  by  the  desire  of  extreme  condense-  It  was  not  till  the  Israelites  left  Egypt,  where 
tlon,  many  more  might  have  been  noted.  The  they  had  sojourned  among  the  semi  -Semi  tic 
general  suggestions  on  composition,  synonyms,  population  which  bad  lived  in  the  land  of 
opposite*,  notes  as  to  words  which,  while  Goshen,  that  they  developed  the  tribal  God, 
proper,  are  less  to  be  preferred  aa  compared  Jahvch,  whom  they  adopted  as  their  own  jeal- 
witb  others,  and  phrases  intrinsically  objec-  ous,  special,  and  particular  deity,  just  aa  the 
tfonable,  Including  much  of  the  current  slang  of  Caaaanitca,  to  whom  the  Israelites  were  eog- 
the  day,  and  advice  on  the  vexed  subject  of  nate  in  race,  had  Developed  Baal  or  the  Baal- 
punctuation,  complete  the  contents  of  a  con-  1m,  and  the  Philistines  (an  Aryan  or  Pelasglan 
venlent  and  valuable  little  book.  As  to  punc-  race  cognate  to  the  Greeks)  had  adopted  Dagon. 
tnat ion,  we  think  the  author  makes  a  great  Under  the  banner  of  this  aggressive  God,  Jah- 
mistake  in  not  laying  down  the  broad  general  veh,  who,  according  to  the  oracles  of  the  priests 
rule  that  no  more  punctuation  Is  desirable  than  and  leaders,  the  sole  media  of  communication, 
is  needed  to  render  the  meaning  clear.  A  vice  was  a  jealous  God  and  would  permit  no  other 
of  many  writers  Is  to  punctuate  too  much,  and  gods,  the  Israelites  carried  on  a  war  of  con- 
to  so  cut  up  a  sentence  with  commas  (the  evil  quest  against  the  other  tribes  and  kingdom*  of 
la  more  common  here)  aa  to  breakup  its  unity.  Syria  and  CUalrlea,  In  which  they  were  finally 
This  is  specially  noticeable  before  conjunct  successful,  establishing  the  Hebrew  Kingdom 
turns.  Dr.  Long,  however,  on  the  wbole,  shows  at  Jerusalem,  the  old  capital  of  the  Jebusites, 
his  customary  discretion  and  accuracy  in  treat-  after  much  warfare  and  other  tribulations.  At 
ing  of  this  branch  of  the  subject.  "  Slips  of  a  later  period  the  tribal  God,  Jab  veh,  became 
Tongue  and  Pen"  makes  a  happy  companion  expanded  again  to  the  earlier  idea  of  Elohim, 
to  "The  Verbalist,"  a  similar  book,  also  excel-  the  lord  of  the  world,  and  lost  the  more  narrow 
lent  of  its  kind,  published  by  the  same  bouse,  and  partisan  character.  This  Is  sapposed  to 
e  material,  of  course,  be  owing  to  the  larger  mental  growth  of  the 
Hebrews  and  their  more  intimate  commnni- 
_  cation  with  the  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and 
HISTORY  OfTKEP-OF«OFl«AELTlU.T«  p,^,,    lnflueoa!s.      In    olher   ^rd*.  Rwlwl 

Timeof   King  David.    By  Ernest  Renan,  tre,ttHebrtiinl„ade¥d<)pmeot  ^roughage. 

author  of  the  •■  Life  of  Jesus."     Boston  :  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^  attaoDaDCt  w(la  hu. 

Robert,  Brother,.  wrk  ^^^^  Ma  |aQueaoel. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  study  of  He-  Of  course   the  religious    world  will  attack 

brew  history  fs  thoroughly  Iconoclastic.     The  these  views  with  great  energy,  and  controvert 

quondam  abb*  has  brought  bis  great  lore  as  an  the  conclusions  arrived  at.     It  Is  a  book  no  leas 
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fatal,  it  It  ii  accepted,  to  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  than  it  his  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  for  it 
destcoyi  the  foundation  on  which  any  logical 
acceptance  of  Christ'*  mission,  as  revealed  In 
the  New  Testament,  can  be  baaed.  Without 
offering  any  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  anchor 
establishes  his  conclusion,  if  any  right  conclu- 
sion ever  can  be  reached,  which  absolutely  re- 
fuses the  acceptance  of  a  divine  revelation  or 
inter  position,  and  studies  every  moral  and  re- 
ligious phenomenon  from  the  naturalistic  stand- 
point, we  may  safely  call  attention  to  the  stimu- 
lating onddelightfal  quality  of  the  Loot  merely 
as  literature.  The  same  charm  of  style  which 
has  made  Renan  famous  In  his  earlier  books 
permeates  this,  fascinating  the  attention  and 
awakening  thought  from  the  first  to  the  last 
page.  There  are  few  more  striking  passages 
in  literature  than  the  chapter  on  Mount  Siuat ; 
few  more  subtile,  brilliant,  and  scathing  speci- 
mens of  biographical  analysis  than  the  study  of 
King  David,  the  statesman  and  soldier  who 
welded  an  irregular  confederation  of  twelve 
tribes  into  a  powerful  nation.  We  cannot  re- 
frain from  quoting  the  concluding  passages  of 
the  book: 

"  As  for  Israel,  David  gave  it  what  It  had 
quite  lacked  up  to  that  day,  a  capital.  There 
will  be  schisms  and  protests  ;  it  will  take  some 
time  for  this  capital  to  be  Loved  and  adopted 
by  all  Israel.  But  the  corner-stone  is  laid, 
and,  as  all  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  of 
Israel  have  been  shared  by  all  the  world,  Je- 
rusalem will  one  day  be  the  capital  of  human- 
ity. The  little  hill  of  Sion  will  become  the 
magnetic  pole  of  the  love  and  poetry  of  the  re- 
ligious world.  Who  accomplished  this  ?  It 
was  David.  David  In  reality  created  Jerusa- 
lem. Out  of  an  ancient  citadel,  which  re- 
mained standing  as  a  memorial  of  an  inferior 
order  of  things,  he  made  a  capital,  feeble  at 
first,  but  which  was  soon  to  occupy  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  history  of  humanity.  Gleriosa 
dicta  sunt  di  It,  tivitas  Dei.  For  centuries  the 
world  will  dispute  the  possession  ol  Jerusalem. 
An  1 1  resistible  attraction  will  draw  thither  peo- 
ples ol  different  races.  This  rocky  hill,  without 
a  horizon,  without  trees,  almost  without  water, 
will  cause  hearts  to  leap  with  joy  thousands  of 
miles  away.  Every  one  will  exclaim  with  the 
pious  Israelite,  Lalatus  turn  in  tuo  quadicta 
mil  miki  :  In  Domian  Domini  IHmvs, 

"  Every  aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  Israel 
was  an  aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  Jahveh. 
Jahvehism  up  to  that  time  so  illy  organized  is 
now  to  have  a  metropolis  and  soon  a  temple. 
Not  for  another  lour  hundred  years  will  this 


metropolis  become  exclusive  among  all  other 
places  of  worship.  But  the  spot  is  fixed  upon. 
Among  so  many  other  hills,  which  Jabveh 
might  have  preferred,  the  choice  is  made.  The 
religious  battleground  is  matked  out. 

"  David  was  the  unconscious  agent  of  these 
great  humanitarian  designs.  Few  people  ap- 
pear to  have  been  less  religious  ;  few  of  the 
adorers  of  Jahveh  had  less  understanding  of 
the  sentiment  which  was  to  uphold  Jahvehism 
— justice.  David  was  Jahvehlst  as  Mesha,  the 
King  of  Moab,  whose  confession  is  still  extant, 
was  ChemoshiaL  Jahveh  was  his  tutelary 
deity,  and  Jahveh  was  a  God  wbo  caused  his 
favorites  to  prosper.  Besides,  Jahveh  was  very 
useful  i  he  spoke  valuable  oracles  through  the 
epbod  ol  Abiathar.  This  was  all,  for  David 
and  his  companions  had  no  aversion  to  Baal. 
David  had  no  more  idea  than  had  Gideon, 
Ablmelech,  and  Jephthah,  what  the  religion 
of  Jahveh  would  become  in  the  bands  of  the 
great  prophets  of  the  eighth  century. 

"  But  he  was  the  founder  of  Jerusalem,  end 
of  a  dynasty  intimately  associated  with  the 
work  of  Israel.  That  marked  him  out  as  a 
subject  (or  future  legends.  One  can  never 
handle  with  impunity,  even  directly,  those  great 
problems  which  are  "being  worked  ont  in  the 
hidden  depths  of  humanity.  We  shall  witness 
these  transformations  century  after  century. 
We  shall  find  the  outlaw  of  Adullam  and  of 
Zilctag  assuming  little  by  little  the  airs  of  a 
saint,  becoming  the  author  of  the  psalms,  the 
sacred  chorege,  the  type  of  the  future  Saviour. 
Jesus  will  be  catted  the  Son  of  David.  The 
evangelical  biography  will  be  distorted  in  a 
number  ol  Instances  in  order  to  make  the  life 
of  the  Messiah  reproduce  that  ol  David.  Pious 
souls,  delighting  over  the  sentences  so  full  of 
resignation  and  tender  melancholy  contained 
in  the  finest  books  of  the  liturgy,  will  fancy 
themselves  in  communion  with  this  bandit. 
Humanity  will  believe  in  a  future  state  on  the 
testimony  of  David,  who  never  believed  in  It 
himself,  and  of  a  sibyl  who  never  existed. 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla.    Oh,  divine  comedy  !" 
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Professor  Angblo  de  Gubernatis has  just 
issued  the  first  part  of  his  "Dktionnairc  Inter- 
national des  Ecrivainsdu  Jour  "  (Florence :  Nic- 
colai),  which  maybe  regarded  as  an  augmented 
and  revised  edition  of  the  similar  work— then 
written  In  Italian,  and  with  numerous  portraits 
—which  he  published  some  eight  years  ago. 
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The  character  of  the  work  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that,  la  119  page*  of  double  col- 
umns, it  completes  the  letter  A.  The  total 
number  of  authors  recorded  is  476,  of  whom 
134  are  Italian,  128  French,  34  English,  and 
31  German  ;  while  the  minor  nationalities  are 
proportionately  represented.  The  English,  and 
American  part,  which  alone  we  have  tested, 
seems  carefully  done.  The  mode  of  publica- 
tion is  la  twelve  monthly  parts,  at  a  total  sub- 
scription price  of  30  frs. 

It  Is  understood  that  Lady  Brassey  has  left 
Sufficient  materials  in  MS.  to  make  up  a  volume 
descriptive  of  her  last  voyage,  which  she  her- 
self was  never  destined  to  complete.  It  will 
be  published  early  in  the  autumn,  with  abun- 
dant illustrations,  by  Messrs.  Longmans. 

Thi  recent  Imperial  amnesty  in  Germany  Is 
said  to  have  been  a  godsend  for  a  number  of 
editors  of  political  newspapers,  who  had  been 
Imprisoned  for  "  press  offences." 

Thi  death  is  announced  of  Professor  Sem- 
isch,  of  Berlin,  the  ecclesiastical  historian. 

The  reminiscences  c[  Friedrich  RUckert,  the 
publication  of  which,  In  honorof  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  birthday,  was  recently  an- 
nounced, will  consist  of  a  "  Poetisches  Tage- 
buch."  The  task  of  sifting  and  editing  this 
work  has  been  confided  to  the  poet's  daughter. 
A  posthumous  translation  of  the  Koran  by 
RUckert  will  be  published  on  the  same  oc- 

Some  years  ago  a  Graf  hie  school  of  wood- 
engraving  was  established,  which  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  producing  some  engravers  of  talent, 
now  employed  on  the  permanent  staff  of  the 
London  Graphic.  It  is  now  proposed  to  found 
a  Graphic  school  for  artists,  who  will  be  in- 
structed in  the  different  methods  of  producing 
black  and  white  drawings  most  suitable  for  en- 
graving on  wood,  or  for  the  different  processes 
now  employed  for  illustrations  here  and  on  the 
Continent. 

Mr.  F.  Llewellyn  Griffith,  acting  for  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  has  started  on  an  ex- 
ploring trip,  with  tent  and  camels,  to  El-Arish 
(Rhlnocolura),  near  the  Sirbnnic  Lake.  Mr. 
Griffith  was  on  his  way  to  rejoin  M.  Naville  at 
Bub  as  t  is. 

In  a  letter  received  In  London  from  Dr. 
Schllemann  at  Thebes  on  his  return  from  his 
visit  to  Upper  Egypt  in  company  with  Profes- 
sor Vlrcbow,  much  regret  is  expressed  that  he 
had  not  been  allowed  to  make  those  capital  ex- 


cavations at  Alexandria  which  he  had  Intend- 
ed. After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the 
classical  traditions,  his  plan  was  to  dig  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Mosque  Nebi  Danill, 
where  he  assumed  that  the  tomb  of  Alexander 
the  Great  would  be  found  ;  and  at  the  place 
where  the  two  obelisks  had  lain,  where  he 
trusted  to  discover  the  Ca»areum.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Egyptian  Government  has  refused 
to  grant  the  necessary  permission  even  for  the 
last-mentioned  research,  although  Nubar  Pasha 
had  indicated  his  willingness  for  that  particular 
purpose  In  conversation  with  the  German  Am- 
bassador In  London  last  summer.  Only  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Alexandria  was  Dr.  Schllemann 
permitted  to  use  the  spade.  Before  the  arrival 
of  Dr.  Virchow,  having  three  weeks  at  his  dis- 
position, he  drew  In  that  part  of  the  city  two 
great  trenches,  in  which  be  came  upon  many 
graves,  and  at  last,  at  a  depth  of  13-14  metres, 
upon  the  foundations  of  a  large  building.  In 
all  probability  they  are  the  foundation- walls 
of  one  of  the  palaces  of  the  Ptolemies,  which, 
according  to  Strabo  (xvii.  1,  8),  occupied,  to- 
gether with  beautiful  public  grounds,  a  fourth, 
or  even  a  third  part  of  tbe  whole  extent  of 
Alexandria. 

These  has  been  Issued  In  London  the  pro- 
spectus of  a  new  Slang  Dictionary,  which  will 
aim  at  exceptional  completeness  by  enlisting 
the  co-operation  of  specialists  in  different  de- 
partments. The  editors  in  chief  are  Professor 
Albert  Barr&re.  of  Woolwich,  author  of  "  Argot 
and  Slang  ;"  and  Mr.  Charles  G.  Letand  (Hans 
Breitmann) ;  and  among  the  contributors  are 
the  names  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Sir  Patrick 
Cotquhoun,  Major  Arthur  Griffiths,  Dr.  Charles 
Mackay,  and  Mr.  John  Hollingshead,  The 
character  of  the  work  may  be  judged  from  lis 
sub-title—"  a  dictionary  of  unconventional 
phraseology,  embracing  English,  American, 
and  Colonial  slang  ;  tinkers',  Yiddish.  Pidgin, 
and  Anglo-Indian  slang;  quaint  expressions, 
vulgarisms  ;  their  origin,  meaning,  and  appli- 

Collectors  of  curious  books  in  England 
are  interested  over  the  forthcoming  publication 
of  a  privately  printed  book — a  translation  Into 
English  of  the  exceedingly  rare  Latin  work 
known  as  "  The  Chronicle  of  Clemendy  ;  or, 
the  History  of  the  IX.  Joyous  Journeys," 
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864  ■     MISCELLANY.  June,  18S8. 

MISCELLANY.'  ter'  all<1  Mjimnfftagwt*  for  the  companion, 
with  a  cry  10  the  captain  and  mate  10  follow 
Foul  of  K  Watkr  Spout.  —  Every  mo-  me.  I  was  Mm  foursfepa  down  when  there 
meat  heightened  tberonTof  the  boiling  at  its  happened  a  shock  as  though  an  earthquake 
base,  and  the  indescribable  yelling  of  ths  cir-  r$hl  under  the  keel  of  the  bark  bad  torn  her 
cular  sweeping  of  the  wind  of  this  narrow  into  staves.  Justfor  one  instant  my  rarcaugbt 
tempest.  Some  of  the  men  beat  with  hand-  the  inexpressible  hellish  clamor  of  ton*  of 
spikes  furiously  upon  the  scuttle  to  arouse  the  sweeping  water,  of  apars  snapping  like  pipe- 
watch  below.  I  stood  watching,  scarce  draw-  stems — then  wash  ;  the  companion  way  was 
ing  a. breath,  captain  and  male  beside  me  both  filled  In  a  breath,  aod  down  I  went,  swept 
silent.  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  along  and  into  Insensibility  by  a  flood  that  was 
We  might,  perhaps,  have  fired  a  gun,  but  we  a  small  Niagara  Falls  in  its  way  for  weight, 
hadn't  sucha  thing  aboard.  The  course  of  the  Of  course  I  wasn't  drowned  ;  of  course  I  re- 
spout  was  easily  to  be  gathered  by  the  sharp-  gained  consciousness  ;  but  that  was  not  so 
eulog  of  the  mystical  golden. fires  which  illu-  wonderful  as  that  I  should  have  crawled  out 
initialed  the  revolving  columns,  and  by  the  0j  the  cabin  like  a  soaked  fleece,  a  sane  man, 
whiting  upon  the  right  of  the  bed  of. foam  out  with  every  sense  taut  in  him,  instead  of  a  grin' 
of  which  tboee  vast  liquid  trunks  grew,  and  by  ning  and  gibbering  idiot.  1  gained  the  deck. 
the  Increasing  uproar  of  the  maddened  and  The  night  was  breathless.  No  sound  came  off 
seething  mass  of  spume  and  of  the  thunder,  fte  ocean,  though  the  horizon  hung  black  all 
blasts  over  it  following  each  jagged,  barbed  around  as  before.  It  took  me  awhile  to  see, 
lightning-stroke  with  continuous  detonations,  and  then  I  observed  that  the  bark  was  dis- 
comparable  only  to  broadside  alter  broadside  masted.  The  shadow  of  her  deck  stretched, 
delivered  from  a  four-decked  line-of-battle  out  before  me — a  sheer  bulk  !  There  were 
ship.  The  spout  came  along  slowly— if  a  figures  moving  here  and  there.  I  hallooed,  and 
single  spout  It  were — with  its  two  flaming  limbs  most  of  them  came  aft.  But  they  were  all  coo 
and  one  dense  head  of  vapor.  There  was  a  stupefied  to  answer  questions  ;  they  muttered 
bit  of  hope  to  be  got  out  of  this,  for  it  might  in  a  dazed  way.  Who  was  missing?  what  had 
break  and  perish  ere  it  reached  us.  The  cap-  happened  more  than  that  the  bark  had  been 
tain  cried, "  My  God  !  what  shall  we  do  1  How  stripped  to  the  condition  of  a  naked  hull  was 
fast  is  it  travelling,  think  you,  Mr.  Morgan  ?  "  not  to  be  gathered  till  the  dawn  came.  But 
"Eight  miles  In  the  hour— no  faster,  sir,"  before  the  light  broke  we  had  rallied  stirB- 
croaked  the  mate,  in  the  voice  of  a  man  sen-  ciently  to  man  tbe  pnmps  and  keep  them  go- 
tenced  to  death.  "  It'll  be  aboard  us  !"  roared  ing.  Talk  of  a  wreck!  Never  did  the  sun 
some  one  forward  suddenly  io  a  paolcal  way,  rise  upon  a  more  pitiable  sight  than  the  bark 
and  the  cry  was  instantly  followed  by  a  frantic  made  ;  three  jagged  stumps  where  the  lower 
rush  aft  of  shadows  as  the  figures  of  the  men  masts  had  been  ;  a  whole  wilderness  of  wreck- 
looked.  But  (be  boatswain  of  the  baric  whose  age  over  the  side  ;  bowsprit  gone,  the  whole 
tones  I  recognized,  cried  out,  "  Jump  for  she!-  line  of  port  bulwarks  smashed  flat,  deck  bouse, 
ter,  my  lads  !  jump  for  shelter  I  Down  with  galley,  long  boat,  quarter  boats— all  vanished. 
you  under  deck,  or  there'll  be  ne'er  a  life  left  Tbe  captain  and  the  poor  fellow  who  had  been 
toezplainwhathurttheshlp;"  onwhkbmany  at  the  wheel  were  missing ;  their  fate  needed 
of  the  men  sprang  forward  again,  the  captain  no  guessing.  But  we  found  the  body  of  the 
saying  nothing,  and  the  mate  as  mate  as  I,  for  mate,  cruelly  braised  and  barely  distinguish- 
the  lightning  wascracld'ngoverourheadsnow,  able  as  a  human  form,*  lying  under  a  mass  of 
and  the  bark  was  plunging  upon  the  heavy  sea,  gear.  Well,  to  end  the  yarn,  for  It's  nearly 
dung  in  advance  by  tbe  commotion,  though  told,  we  passed  three  days  of  desperate  pump- 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  air  jut,  as  1  live  to  ing,  for  tbe  vessel  look  in  water  as  though  her 
tell  It,  and  the  spout  almost  within  pistol  shot  1  bottom  had  been  a  grating,  and  'twas  pump  or 
Well,  I  can  only  speak  of  myself  now,  for  what  sink,  for  we  were  without  a  boat  But  on  the 
followed  was  like  a  horrible  nightmare,  from  morning  of  the  fourth  day  a  steamer  hove  la 
which  yon  start  with  the  blood  thick  in  your  sight,  spied  us,  and  came  alongside.  She  was 
veins,  without  being  able  to  recall  a  feature  of  just  in  time  ;  we  were  mere  spectres,  with  the 
the  terror  that  awoke  you.  The  mad  impulse  strength  of  such  things,  and  I  believe  if  the 
one  got  from  the  sight  aod  sound  of  the  spout,  next  relief  of  the  pumps  had  been  called  there 
and  its  horrible  accompaniments  of  whiteness  would  hare  been  no  answer.— LomJtm  Tei*- 
at  foot  and  blackness  overhead,  was  for  shel-  grafA.  <        j  ^ 
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